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<  OF   KINO  JAUKS  THB  SECOND.* 


AM  now  to  proaecnte  thi§  work,  and  to  give  the  relation  of  an 
inglorious  and  unprosperoua  reign,  that  was  begun  with  great 
odvaotages ;  but  these  were  so  poorly  managed,  and  so  ill 
improved,  that  bad  designs  were  ill  laid,  and  worse  coudncted; 
and  all  came  in  conciuaion  to  one  of  the  strangest  catastrophes 
that  is  in  any  history.  A  great  king  with  strong  armies,  and 
mighty  fleets,  a  vast  treasure,  and  powerful  allies,  fell  all  at  once : 
and  his  whole  strength,  like  a  spider's  web,  was  so  iirecoTorably 
broken  with  a  touch,  that  he  was  nerer  able  to  retrieve  what,  for 
want  both  of  judgment  and  heart,  be  threw  up  in  a  day.  Such 
an  unexpected  ^revolution  deserves  to  be  well  opened ;  I  will  do  it  as  fully  ss  I  can.  But, 
having  been  beyond  sea  almost  all  this  reign,  many  small  partioulaia,  that  may  well  deserve 
to  be  remembered,  may  have  escaped  me ;  yet  aa  I  had  good  opportunities  to  be  well 
informed,  I  will  pass  over  nothing  that  seems  of  any  importance  to  the  opening  such  great 
and  unusual  transactions.  I  will  endeavour  to  watch  over  my  pen  with  more  than  ordinary 
caution,  that  I  may  let  no  sharpness,  from  any  ill  usage  I  myself  met  with,  any  way  possess 
my  thoughts,  or  bias  my  mind  :  on  the  contrary,  the  sad  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prince  will 
make  me  the  more  tender  in  not  aggravating  the  errors  of  his  reign.  As  to  my  own  par- 
ticular, I  will  remember  how  much  I  was  once  in  his  favour,  and  how  highly  I  was  obUged 
to  him.  And  as  I  must  let  his  designs  and  miscarriages  he  seen,  so  I  will  open  things  as  f^y 
•8  I  can,  that  it  may  appear  on  whom  we  ought  to  lay  the  chief  load  of  them :  which  indeed 
ought  to  he  chiefly  charged  on  his  religion,  and  on  those  who  had  the  management  of  his 
conscience,  his  priests,  and  his  Italian  queen  :  which  last  had  hitherto  acted  a  popular  part 
with  great  artifice  and  skill,  but  came  now  to  take  off  the  mask  and  to  discover  herself. 

This  prince  was  much  neglected  in  his  childhood,  during  the  time  he  was  under  his  &ther^s 
cue.     The  parliament,  getting  him  into  their  hands,  put  him  under  the  earl  of  Northomber- 

*  The  ni^'.  of  Jam«i  IL  pmenti  oub  of  Ibme  murk-  tried  kbilitiet,  lucMAded  od*  wIid  hid  been  iltogctbar 

Me  eru  which   occur  in  all  hiilorin,  mud  tbii  ia  oun  utfleetrul  ot  public  ifliln.     Bit  zu1au>  profMtioni  ud 

maiki  tbe  tima  vbea  fint  Ihg  nature  of  tbc  coDidluiioEi  prudeot  condud  had  of  late  recucciled  the  peoplr,  nbo 

yrtt  fuUj  Dodentood.     For  Uui  enligbtanmont,  «a  are  begaa  to  forgot  their  luipidoDi ;  the  DiaiontcTi  eapfciallj, 

iodcbied  to  the  mad  amtiitiDii  of  the  king,  who,  willi  Ibal  dec«Tod  bf  hb  apecioui  profoanoai  of  liberal  feeliugi,  or 

in&toatiDn,  that  hlindneu  to  jH-eaeat  advoDtagei  wliilit  in  willing  to  riik  much  for  emandpitioa  from  the  preHure 

pnnuit   of  an    ulterior   object,  which   cbinclsriged   the  of  the   dominant  eilabliahmotit,  wore   inclined  to  truit 

Stnarta,  mthed  forward  totallj  regardleaa,  and  probablj  him.     But  whon,  in   hie  inaugural  apeech,  he  declared 

IfBonot,  of  the  geniui  of  the  Engliib  people,  "  thai  he  wonld  defend  and  maintain  tba  Church,  and 

Pew  Magi,  perhapa  none,  ever  mounted  the  throne  would  pnaerre  the  goTeniDient  in  Chnrch  ud  State  •■ 

imder  mote  bToorable  auapce*.     A  man  of  budneM,  of  eHabliahed  bj  law,"  all  (ea  of  the  intioductkiD  of  Popeij 
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land's  government,  who,  as  the  duke  himself  told  me,  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and  a 
very  tender  regard.  When  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands,  by  the  means  of  colonel  Bamfield, 
his  father  wrote  to  him  a  letter  in  cipher,  concluding  in  these  plain  words,  ^^  Do  this  as  you 
expect  the  blessing  of  your  loving  father."  This  was  sent  to  William,  duke  of  Hamilton, 
but  came  after  he  had  made  his  escape :  and  so  I  found  it  among  his  papers ;  and  I  gave  it 
to  the  duke  of  York  in  the  year  1674.  He  said  to  me,  he  believed  he  had  his  father'*8  cipher 
among  his  papers,  and  that  he  would  try  to  decipher  the  letter;  but  I  believe  he  never  did  it. 
I  told  him  I  was  confident,  that  as  the  letter  was  written  when  his  escape  was  under  consi- 
deration, so  it  contained  an  order  to  go  to  the  queen,  and  to  be  obedient  to  her  in  all  things, 
except  in  matters  of  religion.  The  king  appointed  sir  John  Berkeley,  afterwards  lord 
Berkeley,  to  be  his  governor.  It  was  a  strange  choice,  if  it  was  not  because,  in  such  a  want 
of  men  who  stuck  then  to  the  king,  there  were  few  capable  in  any  sort  of  such  a  trust. 
Berkeley  was  bold  and  insolent,  and  seemed  to  lean  to  popery  :  he  was  certainly  very  arbi- 
trary, both  in  his  temper  and  notions.  The  queen  took  such  a  particular  care  of  this  prince, 
that  he  was  soon  observed  to  have  more  of  her  favour  than  either  of  his  two  brothers ;  and 
she  was  so  set  on  making  proselytes,  hoping  that  ^'  to  save  a  soul "  would  cover  a  '^  multitude 
of  sins,"  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  she  used  more  than  ordinary  arts  to  draw  him  over 
to  her  religion.     Yet,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  stood  out  against  her  practices. 

▼aoished,   and  the  people  congratulated   themselves  on  considered   as  a  kind  of  reyolntion,  no  demands  were 

potsesting  ^  the  word  of  a  king,  and  a  word  never  jot  made  by  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  bat 

broken.  in  favour  of  general  liberty. 

If  James  had  made  a  wise  use  of  the  power  he  really  "  After  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Ist,  discontents  of 

possessed,  a  power  far  greater  than  it  is  good  for  a  king  to  a  very  serious  nature  l>cgan  to  take  place  ;  and  they  were 

have,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  his  aims ;  it  needed  but  terminated,  in  the  fint  instance,  by  the  act  called  the 

ordinary  skill  and  caution  to  make  both  court  and  country  Petition  of  Right,  which  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  motl 

alike  subservient.     Dut  James  snatched  too  hastily  at  the  precise  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 

prize  ho  imagined  to  bo  within  his  grasp  ;  urged  forward  '*  At  the  restoration  of  Chailes  the  2nd,  the  constitadon 

by  his  eager  priests,  he  too  easily  gave  the  alarm,  and  being  re-established  upon  its  former  principles,  the  former 

incurred  the  distrust  of  his  people.     The  rash  exercise  consequences  produced  by  it  began  again  to  take  place ; 

of  the  dispensing  power,  in  matters  touching  his  peculiar  and  we  see  at  that  era,  and  indeed  during  the  whole 

faith,  at  once  aroused  the  dormant  jealousy  of  the  nation,  course  of  that  reign,  a  continued  scries  of  precautions 

A   new   light  appeared  to  have  broken  in  upon  men's  taken  for  securing  the  general  liberty, 

minds ;   and  they  suddenly  discovered  that  the  absolute  **  Lastly,  the  great  event  which  took  place  in  the  year 

power  (which  had  often  been    resisted   in    practice,  but  1689  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 

had  hitherto  been  more  strongly  supported  than  opposed  observation  heretofore  made.     At  this  era  the  political 

in   argument)    was  a  chimera.     The   king's   dispensing  wonder  again  appeared— of  a  revolution  terminated  by  a 

power,  which  had  been  exercised  unchallenged  for  so  long  series  of  public  acts,  in  which  no  interests  but  those  of 

a  time,  as  to  be  considered  even  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  people  at  large  were  considered  and  provided  for ;  no 

the  best  legal  authority  of  his  time,  as  an  undoubted  pre-  clause,  even  the  most  indirect,  was  inserted  either  to 

rogative  of  the  Crown,  was  now  questioned  and  examined,  gratify  the  present  ambition,  or  favour  the  future  views, 

and  found  to  be  a  baseless  phantasm,  inconsistent  with  the  of  those  who  were  personally  concerned  in  bringing  these 

whole  fabric  of  the  constitution ;  an  absurdity  which  could  acts  to  a  conclusion.     Indeed,  if  anything  is  capable  of 

have  no  existence,  whilst  the  other  component  parts  of  conveying  to  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  soundness,  as  well 

the  frame  of  government  were  in  being.     The  visions  of  as  peculiarity,  of  the  principles  on  which  the   English 

the  supporters  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  faded  government  is  founded,  it  is  the  attentive  perusal  of  the 

before  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  liberties  of  England  were  system  of  public  compacts  to  which  the  revolution  of  the 

at  length  established  on  an  unalterable  basis.  year  1689  gave  rise— of  the  Dill  of  Righu  with  all  its 

De  Lolme,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  constitution  different  clauses*  and  of  the  several  acts  which,  till  the 

of  England,  has  some  remarks  **  on  the  manner  in  which  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  were  made  in  order  to 

revolutions  and  public  commotions  have  always  been  ter-  strengthen  it.** 

minated  in  England,"  which  are  well  worth  our  attention.  When  we  consider  that,  but  for  the  unwise  haste,  the 
**  It,**  says  he,  *'  we  read  the  history  of  other  free  states,  unguarded  precipitancy  of  King  James,  the  liberties  then 
we  shall  see  that  the  public  dissensions  that  have  taken  more  firmly  established  and  clearly  defined  than  at  any 
place  in  them  have  constantly  been  terminated  by  settle-  earlier  period  would  have  been  altogether,  and  probably 
ments  in  which  the  interests  only  of  a  few  were  really  for  ever,  subverted  ;  and  then  regard  the  increasing  pro- 
provided  for,  while  the  grievances  of  the  many  were  sperity  and  glory  of  the  nation,  consequent  upon  their 
hardly,  if  at  all,  attend^  to.  In  England,  the  very  establishment,  every  Briton  must  look  upon  those  true 
reverse  has  happened ;  and  we  find  revolutions  always  to  patriots,  by  whose  agency  the  memorable  revolution  of 
have  been  terminated  by  extensive  and  accurate  provisions  1689  was  effected,  with  increasing  veneration.  The 
for  securing  the  general  liberty."  history  of  this  period  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  deeply 

After  tracing  the  same  results  through  all  the  inter*  studied,  snd  the  value  of  such  an  historian  as  Burnet, 

mediate  reigns  till  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  he  whose  minute  detail,  although  sometimes  tedious,  increases 

goes  on  : — '*  At  the  accession  of  James  1st,  which,  as  it  the  diflSculty  of  misrepresentation  by  the  author,  cannot 

placed  a  new  family  on  the  throne  of  England,  may  be  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
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During  his  stay  in  France  he  made  some  campaigns  under  M.  de  Turenne,  who  took  him 
80  particularly  under  his  care,  that  he  instructed  him  in  all  that  he  undertook,  and  shewed 
him  the  reasons  of  every  thing  he  did  so  minutely,  that  he  had  great  advantages  by  being 
formed  under  the  greatest  general  of  the  age.  Turenne  was  so  much  taken  with  his  appli- 
cation, and  the  heat  that  he  shewed,  that  he  recommended  him  out  of  measure.  He  said 
often  of  him :  ''  There  was  the  greatest  prince,  and  like  to  be  the  best  general  of  his 
time."  This  raised  his  character  so  much,  that  the  king  was  not  a  little  eclipsed  by  him. 
Yet  he  quickly  ran  into  amours  and  vice ;  and  that  by  degrees  wore  out  any  courage  that 
had  appeared  in  his  youth.  And  in  the  end  of  his  life  he  came  to  lose  the  reputation  of  a 
brave  man  and  a  good  captain  so  entirely,  tliat  either  he  was  never  that  which  flatterers  gave 
out  concerning  him,  or  his  age  and  afiairs  wrought  a  very  unusual  change  on  him. 

He  seemed  to  follow  his  mother  s  maxims  all  the  while  he  was  beyond  sea.  He  was  the 
head  of  a  party  that  was  formed  in  the  king's  small  court  against  lord  Clarendon.  And  it 
was  believed  that  his  applications  to  lord  Clarendon's  daughter  were  made  at  first,  on  design 
to  dishonour  his  family,  though  she  had  the  address  to  turn  it  another  way  *. 

After  his  brother's  restoration  he  applied  himself  much  to  the  marine,  in  which  he 
arrived  at  great  skill,  and  brought  the  fleet  so  entirely  into  his  dependence,  that  even  after 
he  laid  down  the  command,  he  was  still  the  master  of  our  whole  sea  force.  He  had  now  for 
these  last  three  years  directed  all  our  counsels  with  so  absolute  an  authority,  that  the  king 
seemed  to  have  left  the  government  wholly  in  his  hands :  only  the  unlooked-for  bringing 
in  the  duke  of  Monmouth  put  him  under  no  small  apprehensions,  that  at  some  time  or  other 
the  king  might  slip  out  of  his  hands :  now  that  fear  was  over. 

The  king  was  dead  ;  and  so  all  the  court  went  immediately  and  paid  their  duty  to  him. 
Orders  were  presently  given  for  proclaiming  him  king.  It  was  a  heavy  solemnity ;  few 
tears  were  shed  for  the  former,  nor  were  there  any  shouts  of  joy  for  the  present  king.  A 
dead  silence,  but  without  any  disorder  or  tumult,  followed  it  through  the  streets  t.  When 
the  privy  councillors  came  back  from  the  proclamation,  and  waited  on  the  new  king,  he  made 
a  short  speech  to  them  ;  which  it  seems  was  well  considered,  and  much  liked  by  him,  for  he 
repeated  it  to  his  parliament,  and  upon  several  other  occasions^ 

He  began  with  an  expostulation  for  the  ill  character  that  had  been  entertained  of  him. 
He  told  tiiem,  in  very  positive  words,  that  he  would  never  depart  from  any  branch  of  his  pre-' 
logative :  but  with  that  he  promised  that  he  would  maintain  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
sobject.  He  expressed  his  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a  friend  to  monarchy^ 
Therefore,  he  said,  he  would  defend  and  maintain  the  church,  and  would  preserve  the  govern- 
nent  in  diurch  and  state,  as  it  was  established  by  law. 

This  speech  was  soon  printed,  and  gave  great  content  to  those  who  believed  that  he  would* 
itick  to  the  promises  made  in  it ;  and  those  few,  who  did  not  believe  it,  yet  durst  not  seenr 
to  doubt  of  it.  The  pulpits  of  England  were  full  of  it,  and  of  thanksgiving  for  it.  It  wa» 
mgnified  as  a  security  far  greater  than  any  that  laws  could  give.  The  common  phrase  was. 
We  have  now  the  "  word  of  a  king,  and  a  word  never  yet  broken." 

Upon  this  a  new  set  of  addresses  went  round  England,  in  which  the  highest  commenda- 
tioiis,  that  flattery  could  invent,  were  given  to  the  late  king ;  and  assurances  of  loyalty  and 
Melity  were  renewed  to  the  king,  in  terms  that  shewed  there  were  no  jealousies,  nor  fears 
kft.  The  University  of  Oxford  in  their  address  promised  to  obey  the  king,  '^  without  limi- 
titioiiB,  or  restrictions."  The  king's  promise  passed  for  a  thing  so  sacred,  that  they  were- 
looked  on  as  ill  bred,  that  put  in  their  address,  ^^  our  religion  established  by  law ; "  which 
looked  like  a  tie  on  the  king  to  maintain  it :  whereas  the  stile  of  the  more  courtly  was,  to 
put  all  oar  security  upon  the  king's  promise.  The  clergy  of  London  added  a  word  to  this  in 
their  address,  '^  our  religion  established  by  law,  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives."    This  had  such 

*  Tbo  yfi>gi'm  of  this  match,  and  the  distress  it  caused  had  lived  in  ease  and  plenty  during  his  reign  ;  and  Colle/ 

kfd  Clarendon,  are  fiilly  detailed  in  tliat  noblcoian^s  Cibber,  no  friend  of  the  Stuartp,  bears  a  similar  testimony 

**  iatoUognphy.**  ih  his  autobiography.     Sir  John  Rcresby  in  his  Memoirs, 

f  This  statement  of  Burnet  is  contradicted  by  other  makes  the  same  observation.     Well  wood  and  Calaroy  in 

cnrtenporaries.     The  earl  of  Dartmouth  says,  the  com-  their  Memoirs   unite  in  agreeing  that  the  accession  of 

■OHlty  ctpecblly  deplored  the  loss  of  Charles,  for  they  James  was  hailed  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
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an  inmnuatiun  in  it,  tm  ra»ilc  it  very  unacceptable.     Some  followed  tlielr  jiatt^m.     But  this 
was  marked  to  be  Kinembcred  ngaioat  tho90  ttiat  used  so  menacing  a  form. 

All  employments  were  ended  of  conrso  wtth  the  life  of  the  former  king;  but  tbe  kii^ 
continued  aU  in  their  plitecs:  only  the  posts  in  the  household  were  given  tn  those  who  had 
served  the  king,  while  he  was  duko  of  York.  Tlie  marquis  of  Halifax  Had  reason  to  look 
on  himself  as  in  ill  terms  with  the  king  :  so  in  a  private  audicm^  he  made  tbo  best  excuses 
he  could  for  his  conduct  of  btc.  The  king  diverted  the  discouree,  and  said,  he  would  forget 
every  thing  that  was  past,  except  his  behaviour  in  the  business  of  the  exclusion.  The  king 
also  added,  tliat  be  would  expect  no  other  service  of  him  than  what  was  consistent  with  law. 
He  prepared  him  for  the  exaltation  of  the  earl  of  Rochester.  He  said,  he  had  served  him 
well,  and  had  suffered  on  his  account,  and  therefore  he  would  now  shew  favour  to  him  :  and 
the  next  day  he  declared  him  lord  treasurer.  His  brother,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  made 
lord  privy  seal :  and  the  marquis  of  Halifnx  was  made  lord  president  of  the  council.  Tbe 
earl  of  Sunderland  was  looked  on  as  a  man  lost  at  court  :  and  so  was  lord  Godolphin.  But 
the  former  of  these  insinuated  himself  sn  into  tbo  queen's  conGdcnce,  that  he  was,  beyond 
all  people's  expectation,  not  only  maintained  in  his  posts,  but  grew  into  great  degrees  of 

The  queen  was  made  to  consider  the  earl  of  Rochester  as  a  person  that  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  king's  daughters,  and  united  to  the  church  party.  So  she  saw  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  one  in  a  high  post,  who  shauld  depend  wholly  on  her,  and  be  entirely  hers. 
And  the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  the  only  person  capable  of  that.  The  earl  of  Rochester  did 
upon  his  advancement  become  so  violent  and  boisterous,  that  the  whole  court  joined  to  sup- 
port the  earl  of  Sunderland,  as  the  proper  balance  to  the  other.  Lord  Godolphin  was  put  in 
a  great  post  in  the  queen's  household. 

But  before  tbe  earl  of  Rochester  had  tlic  white  staff,  the  court  engaged  the  lord  Godolphin, 
and  the  other  lords  of  the  treasury,  to  send  orders  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  to 
continue  to  levy  the  customs,  thongh  the  act  that  granted  them  to  the  late  king  was  only  for 
his  life,  and  so  was  now  determined  with  it.  It  is  known  how  much  this  matter  was  con- 
tested in  king  Charles  the  First's  time,  and  what  had  passed  upon  it.  The  legal  method  waa 
to  have  mode  entrie-s,  and  to  have  taken  bonds  for  those  duties,  to  be  paid  when  the  parlia- 
ment should  meet,  and  renew  the  grant.  Yet  tbe  king  declared,  that  he  would  levy  the  cus- 
toms, and  no^>  stay  for  the  new  grant.  But  though  this  did  not  agree  well  with  the  king's 
promise  of  maintaining  liberty  and  property,  yet  it  was  said  in  excuse  for  it,  that,  if  the 
customs  should  not  be  Icv'ed  in  tliis  interval,  great  importations  would  be  made,  and  tbo 
markets  would  be  so  stocked,  that  this  would  very  much  spoil  the  king's  customs.  But  in 
answer  to  this  it  was  said  again,  entries  were  to  be  mode,  and  bonds  taken,  to  be  sued,  when 
the  act  granting  them  sbould  pass.  Endeavours  were  used  with  some  of  the  merchants  to 
lefiise  to  pay  those  duties,  and  to  dispute  the  matter  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  none  would 
venture  on  so  bold  a  thing.  He  who  should  begin  any  such  opposition  would  probably  be 
ruined  by  it ;  so  none  would  run  that  hazard.  The  carl  of  Rochester  got  this  to  be  douo 
before  ho  came  into  the  treasury ;  eo  he  pretended,  that  he  only  held  on  in  the  course  that 
was  begun  by  others. 

The  additional  excise  liad  been  given  to  the  late  king  only  for  life.  But  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  act,  that  empowered  the  Treasury  to  make  a  farm  of  it  for  three  years,  without  adding 
a  limiting  clause,  in  cose  it  should  be  so  long  due.  And  it  was  thought  a  great  stretch  of 
the  clause,  to  make  a  fraudulent  farm,  by  which  it  should  continue  to  be  levied  three  yesra 
after  it  was  determined,  according  to  the  letter  and  intendment  of  the  act.  A  farm  was  now 
brought  out,  as  made  during  the  king's  life,  though  it  was  well  known  that  no  such  farm  had 
been  made ;  for  it  was  made  after  his  death,  but  a  false  dat«  was  put  to  it.  Tliia  matter 
seemed  doubtful.  It  was  laid  liefure  the  judges.  And  they  all,  except  two,  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  good  in  law.  So  two  proclamations  were  ordered,  the  one  for  le\'ying  tbe  cus- 
toms, and  the  other  for  the  excise. 

Thme  came  out  in  the  6rst  week  of  the  reign,  and  gave  a  melancholy  prospect.  Such 
beginnings  did  not  promise  welt,  and  raised  just  fears  in  the  minds  of  those  who  considered  tha 
consequences  of  such  proceedings.     They  saw,  that,  by  violence  and  fraud,  duties  were  now 
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to  be  levied  without  law.  But  all  people  were  under  the  power  of  fear,  or  flattery,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  none  durst  complain,  and  few  would  venture  to  talk  of  those  matters. 

Persons  of  all  ranks  went,  in  such  crowds,  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  king,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  admit  them  all.  Most  of  the  Whigs  that  were  admitted  were  received  coldly  at  best. 
Some  were  sharply  reproached  for  their  past  behaviour.  Others  were  denied  access.  The 
king  began  likewise  to  say,  that  he  would  not  be  served  as  his  brother  had  been  :  he  would 
have  all  about  him  serve  him  without  reserve,  and  go  thorough  in  his  business.  Many  were 
amazed  to  see  such  steps  made  at  first.  The  second  Sunday  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  he, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  went  openly  to  mass,  and  sent  Caryl  to  Rome  with  letters 
to  the  Pope,  but  without  a  character. 

In  one  thing  only  the  king  seemed  to  comply  with  the  genius  of  the  nation,  though  it 
proved  in  the  end  to  be  only  a  shew.  He  seemed  resolved  not  to  be  governed  by  French 
counsels,  but  to  act  in  an  equality  with  that  haughty  monarch  in  all  things.  And,  as  he 
entertained  all  the  other  foreign  ministers  with  assurances  that  he  would  maintain  the 
balance  of  Europe  with  a  more  steady  hand  than  had  been  done  formerly,  so  when  ho  sent 
over  the  lord  Churchill  to  the  court  of  France,  with  the  notice  of  his  brother  s  death,  he  ordered 
him  to  observe  exactly  the  ceremony  and  state  with  which  he  was  received,  that  he  might 
treat  him,  who  should  be  sent  over  with  the  compliment  in  return  to  that,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. And  this  he  observed  very  punctually,  when  the  marshal  de  Lorge  came  over.  This 
was  set  about  by  the  courtiers,  as  a  sign  of  another  spirit,  that  might  be  looked  for  in  a  reign 
80  begun.  And  this  made  some  impression  on  the  court  of  France,  and  put  them  to  a  stand* 
But,  not  long  after  this,  the  French  king  said  to  the  duke  of  Villeroy,  (who  told  it  to  young 
Rouvigny,  now  earl  of  Galloway,  from  whom  I  had  it,)  that  the  king  of  England,  after  all 
the  high  things  given  out  in  his  name,  was  willing  to  take  his  money,  as  well  as  his  brother 
had  done. 

The  king  did  also  give  out,  that  he  would  live  in  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  And,  because  Chudleigh,  the  envoy  there,  had  openly 
broken  with  the  prince,  (for  he  not  only  waited  no  more  on  him,  but  acted  openly  against 
htm ;  and  once  in  the  Yorhaut  had  affronted  him,  while  he  was  driving  the  princess  upon  the 
snow  in  a  traineau,  according  to  the  German  manner,  and  pretending  they  were  masked,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  them,  had  ordered  his  coachman  to  keep  his  way,  as  they  were  coming 
towards  the  place  where  he  drove ;)  the  king  recalled  him,  and  sent  Skclton  in  hi(S  room,  who 
was  the  haughtiest,  but  withal  the  weakest  man,  that  he  could  have  found  out.  '  He  talked 
ont  all  secrets,  and  made  himself  the  scorn  of  all  Holland  *.  The  courtiers  now  said  every 
where,  that  we  had  a  martial  prince  who  loved  glory,  who  would  bring  France  into  as  humble 
a  dependence  on  us,  as  we  had  been  formerly  on  that  court. 

The  king  did,  some  days  after  his  coming  to  the  crown,  promise  the  queen  and  his  priests, 
that  he  would  see  Mrs.  Sedley  no  more,  by  whom  he  had  some  children.  And  he  spoke 
openly  against  lewdness,  and  expressed  a  detestation  of  drunkenness.  He  sat  many  hours  a 
day  about  business  with  the  council,  the  treasury,  and  the  admiralty.  It  was  upon  this  said, 
that  now  we  should  have  a  reign  of  action  and  business,  and  not  of  sloth  and  luxury,  as  the 
last  was.  Mrs.  Sedley  had  lodgings  in  Whitehall :  orders  were  sent  to  her  to  leave  them. 
This  was  done  to  mortify  her ;  for  she  pretended  that  she  should  now  govern  as  absolutely 
as  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  done  :  yet  the  king  still  continued  a  secret  commerce  with 
her.  And  thus  he  began  his  reign  with  some  fair  appearances.  A  long  and  great  frost 
had  so  shut  up  the  Dutch  ports,  that  for  some  weeks  they  had  no  letters  from  England  :  at 
last  the  news  of  the  king's  sickness  and  death,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  new  reign,  came 
^o  them  all  at  once. 

The  first  difficulty  the  prince  of  Orange  was  in,  was  with  relation  to  the  duke  of  Mon* 
mouth.  He  knew  the  king  would  immediately,  after  the  first  compliments  were  over,  ask 
him  to  dismiss  him,  if  not  to  deliver  him  up.  And  as  it  was  no  way  decent  for  him  to  break 
UTth  the  king  upon  such  a  point,  so  he  knew  the  States  would  never  bear  it.  He  thought 
it  better  to  dismiss  him  immediately,  as  of  himself.     The  duke  of  Monmouth  seemed  sur- 

*  The  prince  of  Orauge  soon  detected  him  correspoadiog  Tnth  tlioso  who  nk-cre  obnoxious  to  him,  and  dciired  hui 
lecalL^-Singer*!  Clarendon  Corretpondence,  i.  164. 
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priBed  at  this.  Yet  at  parting  he  made  great  protestationfl  both  to  the  prince  and  pinceat  of 
an  inviolable  fidelity  to  their  interests.  So  he  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  knew  he  conld 
be  suffered  to  stay  no  longer  than  till  a  return  should  come  from  Spain,  upon  the  notice  of 
king  Charles's  death,  and  the  declarations  that  the  king  was  making  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  Europe.  The  duke  was  upon  that  thinking  to  go  to  Vienna,  or  t6  some  court  in 
Germany ;  but  those  about  him  studied  to  inflame  him  both  against  the  king  and  the  prince 
of  Orange.  They  told  him,  the  prince,  by  casting  htm  off,  had  cancelled  all  former  obliga- 
tions, and  set  him  free  from  them  :  he  was  now  to  look  to  himself ;  and  instead  of  wandering 
about  as  a  vagabond,  he  was  to  set  himself  to  deliver  his  coimtry,  and  to  raise  his  party 
and  his  friends,  who  were  now  likely  to  be  used  very  ill,  for  their  adhering  to  him,  and  to  hie 
interest. 

They  sent  one  over  to  England  to  try  men's  pulses,  and  to  see  if  it  was  yet  a  proper  time 
to  make  an  attempt.  Wildman,  Charlton,  and  some  others,  went  about  trying  if  men  were 
in  a  disposition  to  encourage  an  invasion.  They  talked  of  this  in  so  remote  a  way  of  specu- 
lation, that  though  one  could  not  but  see  what  lay  at  bottom,  yet  they  did  not  run  into 
treasonable  discourse.  I  was  in  general  sounded  by  them  :  yet  nothing  was  proposed  thai 
ran  me  into  any  danger  from  concealing  it.  I  did  not  think  fears  and  dangers,  nor  some  ille- 
gal  acts  in  the  administration,  could  justify  an  insurrection,  as  lawful  in  itself :  and  I  was 
confident  an  insurrection  undertaken  on  such  grounds  would  be  so  ill  seconded,  and  so  weakly 
supported,  that  it  would  not  only  come  to  nothing,  but  it  would  precipitate  our  ruin.  There* 
fore  I  did  all  I  could  to  divert  all  persons  with  whom  I  had  any  credit  from  engaging  in 
such  designs.  These  were  for  some  time  carried  on  in  the  dark.  The  king,  after  he  had  pot 
his  affairs  in  a  method,  resolved  to  hasten  his  coronation,  and  to  have  it  performed  with  great 
magnificence  :  and  for  some  weeks  he  was  so  entirely  possessed  with  the  preparations  for  thai 
solemnity,  that  all  business  was  laid  aside,  and  nothing  but  ceremony  was  thought  on. 

At  the  same  time  a  parliament  was  summoned ;  and  all  arts  were  used  to  manage  elec- 
tions so,  that  the  king  should  have  a  parliament  to  his  mind.  Complaints  came  up  from  all 
the  parts  of  England,  of  the  injustice  and  violence  used  in  elections,  beyond  what  had  ever 
been  practised  in  former  times.  And  this  was  so  universal  over  the  whole  nation,  that  no 
comer  of  it  was  neglected.  In  the  new  charters  that  had  been  granted,  the  election  of  the 
members  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  restrained  to  the  corporation- 
men,  all  those  being  left  out  who  were  not  acceptable  at  court.  In  some  boroughs  they  could 
not  find  a  number  of  men  to  be  depended  on :  so  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  were  made  the 
corporation-men  :  and,  in  some  of  these,  persons  of  other  counties,  not  so  much  as  known  in 
the  borough,  were  named.  This  was  practised  in  the  most  avowed  manner  in  Cornwall  by 
the  earl  of  Bath  ;  who,  to  secure  himself  the  groom  of  the  stole's  place,  which  he  held  all 
king  Charles's  time,  put  the  officers  of  the  guards'  names  in  almost  all  the  charters  of  that 
county ;  which  sending  up  forty-four  members,  they  were  for  most  part  so  chosen,  that  the 
king  was  sure  of  their  votes  on  all  occasions. 

These  methods  were  so  successful  over  England,  that  when  the  elections  were  all  returned, 
the  king  said,  there  were  not  above  forty  members,  but  such  as  he  himself  wished  for.  They 
were  neither  men  of  parts,  nor  estates  :  so  there  was  no  hope  left,  either  of  working  on  their 
understandings,  or  of  making  them  see  their  interest,  in  not  giving  the  king  all  at  once. 
Most  of  them  were  furious  and  violent,  and  seemed  resolved  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
king,  by  putting  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  by  ruining  all  those  who  had  been  for  the 
exclusion.  Some  few  had  designed  to  give  the  king  the  revenue  only  from  three  years  to 
three  years.  The  earl  of  Rochester  told  me,  that  was  what  he  looked  for,  though  the  post 
he  was  in  made  it  not  so  proper  for  him  to  move  in  it.  But  there  was  no  prospect  of  any 
strength  in  opposing  anything  that  the  king  should  ask  of  them. 

This  gave  all  thinking  men  a  melancholy  prospect.  England  now  seemed  lost,  unless  some 
happy  aceident  should  save  it.  All  people  saw  the  way  for  packing  a  parliament  now  laid 
open.  A  new  set  of  charters  and  corporation-men,  if  those  now  named  should  not  continue 
to  be  still  as  compliant,  as  they  were  at  present,  was  a  certain  remedy,  to  which  recourse 
might  be  easily  had.  The  borouglis  of  England  saw  their  privileges  now  wrested  out  of 
their  hands,  and  that  their  elections,  which  had  made  them  so  considerable  before,  were  here- 
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ti§tN  to  be  tniMle  as  the  court  should  direct ;  so  that  from  henceforth  little  regard  would  be 
had  to  them ;  and  the  usual  practices  in  courting,  or  rather  in  corrupting  them,  would  be  no 
longer  pursued.  Thus  all  people  were  alarmed ;  but  few  durst  speak  out,  or  complain 
openly :  only  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  agents  made  great  use  of  this  to  inflame  their  party. 
It  was  said,  here  was  a  parliament  to  meet,  that  was  not  the  choice  and  representative  of 
the  nation,  and  therefore  was  no  parliament.  So  they  upon  this  possessed  all  people  with 
dreadful  apprehensions,  that  a  blow  was  now  given  to  the  constitution,  which  could  not  be 
femedied,  but  by  an  insurrection.  It  was  resolved  to  bring  up  petitions  against  some  elec- 
tions, that  were  so  indecently  managed,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  excuse  them  ;  but 
these  were  to  be  judged  by  a  majority  of  men,  who  knew  their  own  elections  to  be  so  £»ulty, 
that  to  secure  themselves  they  would  justify  the  rest :  and  fair  dealing  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  those  who  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  like  injustice. 

All  that  was  offered  on  the  other  hand  to  lay  those  fears,  which  so  ill  an  appearance  did 
raise,  was,  that  it  was  probable  the  king  would  go  into  measures  against  France.  All  the 
offers  of  submission  possible  were  made  him  by  Spain,  the  empire,  and  the  States. 

The  king  had  begun  with  the  prince  of  Orange  upon  a  hard  point.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  dismissing  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  but  wrote  to  him  to  break  all  those  officers  who 
had  waited  on  him  while  he  waa  in  Holland.  In  this  they  had  only  followed  the  prince's 
example ;  so  it  was  hard  to  punish  them  for  that,  which  he  himself  had  encouraged.  They 
had  indeed  shewn  their  affections  to  him  so  evidently,  that  the  king  wrote  to  the  prince,  that 
he  could  not  trust  to  him,  nor  depend  on  his  friendship,  as  long  as  such  men  served  under 
him.  This  was  of  a  hard  digestion.  Yet,  since  the  breaking  them  could  be  easily  made  up 
by  employing  them  afterwards,  and  by  continuing  their  appointments  to  them,  the  prince 
eomplied  in  this  likewise.  And  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  when  bishop 
Turner  complained  of  some  things  relating  to  the  prince  and  princess,  and  proposed  rougher 
methods,  the  king  told  him,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  prince  and  he  should  con- 
tinue in  good  correspondence.  Of  this  Turner  gave  an  account  to  the  other  bishops,  and  told 
them  very  solemnly,  that  the  church  would  be  in  no  hazard  during  the  present  reign ;  but 
that  they  must  take  care  to  secure  themselves  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  otherwise  they 
would  be  in  great  danger. 

The  submission  of  the  prince  and  the  States  to  the  king  made  some  fancy,  that  this  would 
OTercome  him.  All  people  concluded,  that  it  would  soon  appear  whether  bigotry,  or  a  desire 
of  glory  was  the  prevailing  passion ;  since  if  he  did  not  strike  in  with  an  alliance,  that  was 
then  projected  against  France,  it  might  be  concluded  that  he  was  resolved  to  deliver  himself 
up  to  his  priests,  and  to  sacrifice  all  to  their  ends.  The  season  of  the  year  made  it  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  first  session  of  parliament  would  be  so  short,  that  much  could  not  be  done  in 
it^  but  that  when  the  revenue  should  be  granted,  other  matters  might  be  put  off  to  a  winter 
sevion.  So  that,  if  the  parliament  should  not  deliver  up  the  nation  in  a  heat  all  at  once,  but 
should  leave  half  their  work  to  another  session,  they  might  come  under  some  management, 
and  either  see  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  general,  or  their  own  in  particular ;  and  manage 
their  favours  to  the  court  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  themselves  necessary,  and  not  to  give 
away  too  much  at  once,  but  be  sparing  in  their  bounty ;  which  they  had  learned  so  well  in 
king  Charles's  time,  that  it  was  to  bo  hoped  they  woiild  soon  fall  into  it,  if  they  made  not 
too  much  haste  at  their  first  setting  out.  So  it  was  resolved  not  to  force  them  on  too  hastily 
in  their  first  session,  to  judge  of  any.  election,  but  to  keep  that  matter  entire  for  some  time, 
till  they  should  break  into  parties. 

The  coronation  was  set  for  St.  George's  day.  Turner  was  ordered  to  preach  the  sermon ; 
and  both  king  and  queen  resolved  to  have  all  done  in  the  protestant  form,  and  to  assist  in  all 
the  prayers  :  only  the  king  would  not  receive  the  sacrament,  which  is  always  a  part  of  the 
ceremony.  In  tiiis  certainly  his  priests  dispensed  with  him,  and  he  had  such  senses  given 
liim  of  the  oath,  that  he  either  took  it  as  unlawful  with  a  resolution  not  to  keep  it,  or  he  had 
a  reserved  meaning  in  his  own  mind.  The  crown  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  king's  head  :  it 
came  down  too  far,  and  covered  the  upper  part  of  his  face.  Tlie  canopy  carried  over  him  did 
also  break.  Some  other  smaller  things  happened  that  were  looked  on  as  ill  omens :  and  his 
ten  by  Mrs.  Sedley  died  that  day.     The  queen  with  the  peeresses  made  a  more  graceful 
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figure.  The  best  thing  in  Turner's  sermon  was^  that  he  set  forth  that  part  of  Consiantiiis 
Chlonis's  history  very  handsomely,  in  which  he  tried  who  would  be  true  to  their  reli^on,  and 
reckoned  that  those  would  be  faithfuUest  to  himself  who  were  truest  to  their  God. 

I  must  now  say  somewhat  concerning  myself.  At  this  time  I  went  out  of  England. 
Upon  king  Charles's  death,  I  had  desired  leave  to  come  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  king,  by  the 
marquis  of  Halifax.  The  king  would  not  see  mc.  So,  since  I  was  at  that  time  in  no  sort  of 
employment,  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  preach  any  where,  I  resolved  to  go  abroad.  1  saw 
we  were  likely  to  fall  into  great  confusion  ;  and  were  either  to  be  rescued,  in  a  way  that  I 
could  not  approve  of,  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  means,  or  to  be  delivered  up,  by  a  meeting 
that  had  the  face  and  name  of  a  parliament.  I  thought  the  best  thing  for  me  was  to  go 
out  of  the  way.  The  king  approved  of  this,  and  consented  to  my  going ;  but  still  refused  to 
see  me.  So  I  was  to  go  beyond  sea,  as  to  a  voluntary  exile.  This  gave  me  great  credit  with 
all  the  mal-contents :  and  I  made  the  best  use  of  it  I  could.  I  spoke  very  earnestly  to  the 
lord  Dclamer,  to  Mr.  Ilanibden,  and  such  others  as  I  could  meet  with,  who  I  feared  might 
be  drawn  in  by  the  agents  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  king  had  not  yet  done  that 
which  would  justify  extreme  counsels;  a  raw  rebellion  would  be  soon  crushed,  and  give  a 
colour  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army,  or  for  bringing  over  a  force  from  France.  1  per- 
ceived many  thought  the  constitution  was  so  broken  into,  by  the  elections  of  the  house  of 
commons,  that  they  were  disposed  to  put  all  to  hazard.  Yet  most  people  thought  the  crisia 
was  not  so  near  as  it  proved  to  be. 

The  deliberations  in  Holland,  among  the  English  and  Scotch  that  fled  thither,  came  to 
ripen  faster  than  was  expected.  Lord  Argyle  had  been  quiet  ever  since  the  disappointment 
in  the  year  eighty-three.  He  had  lived  for  most  part  in  Friezland,  but  came  often  to 
Amsterdam,  and  met  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  that  lay  concealed  there :  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  lord  Melvill,  sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  sir  John  Cochran.  With  these  lord 
Argyle  communicated  all  the  advices  that  were  sent  him.  He  went  on  still  with  his  first 
project.  He  said,  he  wanted  only  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  arms,  and  reckoned,  that  as  soon 
as  ho  was  furnished  with  these,  he  might  venture  on  Scotland.  He  resolved  to  go  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  ho})od  lie  could  bring  five  thousand  men  together.  And  he  reckoned  that 
the  western  and  southern  counties  were  under  such  apprehensions,  that  without  laying  of 
matters,  or  having  corrcHpondence  among  them,  they  would  all  at  once  come  about  him,  w  hen 
ho  had  gathered  a  good  force  together  in  his  own  country.  There  was  a  rich  widow  in 
Amsterdam,  who  was  full  of  zeal :  so  she,  hearing  at  what  his  designs  stuck,  sent  to  him, 
and  furnished  him  with  ten  thousand  pounds  *.  With  this  money  he  bought  a  stock  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  was  very  dexterously  managed  by  one  that  traded  to  Venice, 
as  intended  for  the  service  of  that  republic.  All  was  performed  with  great  secrecy,  and  put 
on  board.  Tliey  had  shaqj  debates  among  them  about  the  course  they  were  to  hold.  He 
ivas  for  sailing  round  Scotland  to  his  own  country.  Hume  was  for  the  shorter  passage  :  the 
other  was  a  long  navigation,  and  subject  to  great  accidents.  Argyle  said,  the  fastnesses  of 
his  own  country  made  that  to  be  the  safer  place  to  gather  men  together.  He  presumed  bo 
far  on  his  own  power,  and  on  his  management  hitherto,  that  he  took  much  upon  him  :  so 
that  the  rest  were  often  on  the  point  of  breaking  with  him 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  came  secretly  to  them,  and  made  up  all  their  quarrels.  He  would 
willingly  have  gone  with  them  himself ;  but  Argyle  did  not  offer  him  the  command  :  on  the 
contrary  he  pressed  him  to  make  an  impression  on  England  at  the  same  time.  This  was  not 
possible ;  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  yet  made  no  preparations.  So  he  was  hurried  into 
|i  fatal  undertaking  before  things  were  in  any  sort  ready  for  it.  He  had  been  indeed  much 
pressed  to  the  same  thing  by  Wade,  Ferguson,  and  some  others  about  him,  but  chiefly  by  the 
lord  Grey,  and  the  lady  Wentworth,  who  followed  him  to  Brussels  desperately  in  love  with 
him.  And  both  he  and  she  came  to  fancy,  that  he  being  married  to  his  duchess,  while  he 
was  indeed  of  the  age  of  consent,  but  not  capable  of  a  free  one,  the  marriage  was  null :  so 
they  lived  together :  and  she  had  heated  both  herself  and  him  with  such  enthusiastical  con- 
ceiU,  that  they  fancied  what  they  did  was  approved  of  God.     With  this  small  council  he 

*  In  lord  Grcy*s  (Mtpen  it  ii  stated  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke,  being  in  Holland,  companion  to  bif  patron  the  ca^) 
of  Bbaftetborjr,  thea  in  exile,  advanced  1,000/.  towanU  this  eoterpritc-^zford  edition  of  thb  work. 
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took  his  measures.  Fletcher,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  great  parts,  and  many  virtues,  but  a 
most  violent  republican,  and  extravagantly  passionate,  did  not  like  Argyle's  scheme  :  so  he 
resolved  to  run  fortunes  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  told  me,  that  all  the  English 
among  them  were  still  pressing  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  venture.  They  said,  all  the  west 
of  England  would  come  about  him,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  as  they  had  done  five  or  six  years 
ago.  They  reckoned  there  would  be  no  fighting,  but  that  the  guards,  and  others  who  adhered 
to  the  king,  would  melt  to  nothing  before  him.  They  fancied  the  city  of  London  would  be 
in  such  a  disposition  to  revolt,  that,  if  he  should  land  in  the  west,  the  king  would  be  in  great 
perplexity.  He  could  not  have  tyro  armies ;  and  his  fear  of  tumults  near  his  person  would 
oblige  him  to  keep  such  a  force  about  him,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  send  any  against 
him.  So  they  reckoned  he  would  have  time  to  form  an  army,  and  in  a  little  while  be  in  a 
condition  to  seek  out  the  king,  and  fight  him  on  equal  terms. 

This  appeared  a  mad  and  desperate  undertaking  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  himself.  He 
knew  what  a  weak  body  a  rabble  was,  and  how  unable  to  deal  with  troops  long  trained. 
He  had  neither  money,  nor  officers,  and  no  encouragement  from  the  men  of  estates  and  inte- 
rest in  the  country.  It  seemed  too  early  yet  to  venture.  It  was  the  throwing  away  all  his 
hopes  in  one  day.  Fletcher,  how  vehemently  soever  he  was  set  on  the  design  in  general,  yet 
saw  nothing  in  this  scheme  that  gave  any  hopes :  so  he  argued  much  against  it.  And  he 
said  to  me,  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  pushed  on  to  it  against  his  own  sense  and  reason : 
but  he  could  not  refuse  to  hazard  his  person,  when  others  were  so  forward.  Lord  Grey  said, 
that  Henry  the  seventh  landed  with  a  smaller  number,  and  succeeded.  Fletcher  answered, 
he  was  sure  of  several  of  the  nobility,  who  were  little  princes  in  those  days.  Ferguson  in 
his  enthusiastical  way  said,  it  was  a  good  cause,  and  that  God  would  not  leave  them  unless 
they  left  him,  And  though  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  course  of  life  gave  him  no  great  reason 
to  hope  that  God  would  appear  signally  for  him,  yet  even  he  came  to  talk  enthusiastically  on 
the  subject.  But  Argyle's  going,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  of  coming  to  England  with 
all  possible  haste,  had  so  fixed  him,  that,  all  further  deliberations  being  laid  aside,  he  pawned  a 
parcel  of  jewels,  and  bought  up  arms ;  and  they  were  put  aboard  a  ship  freighted  for  Spain. 

King  James  was  so  intent  upon  the  pomp  of  his  coronation,  that  for  some  weeks  more 
important  matters  were  not  thought  on.  Both  Argyle's  and  Monmouth's  people  were  so 
true  to  them,  that  nothing  was  discovered  by  any  of  them.  Yet  some  days  after  Argyle  had 
sailed,  the  king  knew  of  it :  for  the  night  before  I  left  London,  the  earl  of  Arran  came  to 
me,  and  told  me,  the  king  had  an  advertisement  of  it  that  very  day.  I  saw  it  was  fit  for 
me  to  make  haste ;  otherwise  I  might  have  been  seized  on,  if  it  had  been  only  to  put  the 
affront  on  me,  of  being  suspected  of  holding  correspondence  with  traitors. 

Argyle  had  a  very  prosperous  voyage.  He  sent  out  a  boat  at  Orkney  to  get  intelligence, 
and  to  take  prisoners.  This  had  no  other  effect,  but  that  it  gave  intelligence  where  he  was : 
and  the  wind  chopping,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  away,  and  leave  his  men  to  mercy.  The 
winds  were  very  favourable,  and  turned  as  his  occasions  required :  so  that  in  a  very  few  days 
he  arrived  in  Ajgyleshire.  The  misunderstandings  between  him  and  Hume  grew  very  high ; 
for  he  carried  all  things  with  an  air  of  authority,  that  was  not  easy  to  those  who  were  set- 
ting up  for  liberty.  At  his  landing  he  found,  that  the  early  notice  the  council  had  of  his 
designs  had  spoiled  his  whole  scheme ;  for  they  had  brought  in  all  the  gentlemen  of  his 
eountry  to  Edinburgh,  which  saved  them,  though  it  helped  on  his  ruin.  Yet  he  got  above 
five-and-twenty  hundred  men  to  come  to  him.  If  with  these  he  had  immediately  gone  over 
to  the  western  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  he  might  have  given  the  government  much 
trouble.  But  he  lingered  too  long,  hoping  still  to  have  brought  more  of  his  Highlanders 
together.  He  reckoned  these  were  sure  to  him,  and  would  obey  him  blindfold :  whereas  if 
he  had  gone  out  of  his  own  country  with  a  small  force,  those  who  might  have  come  in 
to  his  assistance  might  also  have  disputed  his  authority  :  and  he  could  not  bear  contradiction. 
Much  time  was  by  this  means  lost :  and  all  the  country  was  summoned  to  come  out  against 
him.  At  last  he  crossed  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  landed  in  the  isle  of  Bute ;  where  he  spent 
twelve  days  more,  till  he  had  eat  up  that  island,  pretending  still,  that  he  hoped  to  be  joined 
by  more  of  his  Highlanders. 

He  had  left  his  anus  in  a  castle,  with  such  a  guard  as  he  could  spare ;  but  they  were 
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routed  by  a  party  of  the  king's  forces :  and  with  this  he  lost  both  heart  and  hope.  And 
then,  apprehending  that  all  was  gone,  he  put  himself  in  a  disguise,  and  had  almost  escaped ; 
but  he  was  taken.  A  body  of  gentlemen  that  had  followed  him  stood  better  to  it,  and  forced 
their  way  through ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  them  escaped.  Some  of  these  were  taken : 
the  chief  of  them  were  sir  John  Cochran,  Ayloffe,  and  Rumbold.  These  two  last  were 
Englishmen :  but  I  knew  not  upon  what  motive  it  was,  that  they  chose  rather  to  run  fortunes 
with  Argyle,  than  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Thus  was  this  rebellion  brought  to  a  speedy 
end,  with  the  effusion  of  very  little  blood.  Nor  was  there  much  shed  in  the  way  of  justice ; 
for  it  was  considered,  that  the  Highlanders  were  under  such  ties  by  thdr  tenures,  that  it  was 
somewliat  excusable  in  them  to  follow  their  lord.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  were  brought  in 
by  order  of  council  to  Edinburgh,  which  preserved  them.  One  of  those  that  were  with 
Argyle,  by  a  great  presence  of  mind,  got  to  Carlisle,  where  he  called  for  post  horses ;  and  said, 
he  was  sent  by  the  general  to  carry  the  good  news  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  king.  And  so 
he  got  to  London,  and  there  he  found  a  way  to  get  beyond  sea. 

Argyle  was  brought  into  Edinburgh  :  he  expressed  even  a  cheerful  calm  under  all  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  justified  all  he  had  done ;  for,  he  said,  he  was  unjustly  attainted :  that  had 
dissolved  his  allegiance  :  so  it  was  justice  to  himself  and  his  family,  to  endeavour  to  recover 
what  was  so  wrongfully  taken  from  him.  He  also  thought,  that  no  allegiance  was  due  to 
the  king,  till  he  had  taken  the  oath  which  the  law  prescribed  to  be  taken  by  our  kings  at 
their  coronation,  or  the  receipt  of  their  princely  dignity.  He  desired  that  Mr.  Charteris 
might  be  ordered  to  attend  upon  him ;  which  was  granted.  When  he  came  to  him,  he  told 
him  he  was  satisfied  in  conscience  with  the  lawfulness  of  what  he  had  done,  and  therefoio 
desired  ho  would  not  disturb  him  with  any  discourse  on  that  subject.  The  other,  after  bo 
had  told  him  his  sense  of  the  matter,  complied  easily  with  this.  So  all  that  remained  was  to 
prepare  him  to  die,  in  which  he  expressed  an  unshaken  firmness.  The  duke  of  Queensbnry 
examined  him  in  private.  He  said,  he  had  not  laid  his  business  with  any  in  Scotland :  he 
had  only  found  credit  with  a  person  that  lent  him  money ;  upon  which  he  had  trusted,  per* 
haps  too  much,  to  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  sharpened  by  their  administration.  When 
the  day  of  his  execution  came,  Mr.  Charteris  happened  to  come  to  him  as  he  was  ending 
dinner  :  ho  said  to  him  pleasantly,  *'^  sero  venientihus  ossa"  He  prayed  often  with  him,  and 
by  himself,  and  went  to  the  scaffold  with  great  serenity.  He  had  complained  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  much,  fur  delaying  his  coming  so  long  after  him,  and  for  assuming  the  name  of 
king ;  both  which,  he  said,  were  contrary  to  their  agreement  at  parting.  Thus  he  died, 
pitied  by  all.  His  death,  being  pursuant  to  the  sentence  passed  three  years  before,  of  which 
mention  was  made,  was  looked  on  as  no  better  than  murder.  But  his  conduct  in  thb  matter 
was  made  up  of  so  many  errors,  that  it  appeared  he  was  not  made  for  designs  of  this  kind. 

Ayloffe  had  a  mind  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice,  and  having  got  a  penknife  into  his 
hands  gave  himself  several  stabs ;  and  thinking  he  was  certainly  a  dead  man,  he  cried  out» 
and  said,  now  he  defied  his  enemies.  Yet  he  had  not  pierced  his  guts  ;  so  his  wounds  were 
not  mortal :  and  it  being  believed  that  he  could  make  great  discoveries,  ho  was  brought  up 
to  Jjondon. 

liumbold  was  he  that  dwelt  in  Rye-house,  where  it  was  pretended  the  plot  was  laid  for 
mnrdrring  the  late  and  the  present  king.  He  denied  the  truth  of  that  conspiracy.  He 
owned,  he  thought  the  prince  was  as  much  tied  to  the  people,  as  the  people  were  to  the 
prince ;  and  that,  when  a  king  departed  from  the  legal  measures  of  government,  the  people 
had  a  light  to  assort  their  liberties,  and  to  restrain  him.  He  did  not  deny  but  that  he  had 
heard  many  propositions  at  West's  chambers  about  killing  the  two  brothers ;  and  upon  that 
ho  had  said,  it  could  have  been  easily  executed  near  his  house ;  upon  which  some  discourse 
had  followed,  how  it  might  have  been  managed.  But,  he  said,  it  was  only  talk,  and  that 
nothing  was  cither  laid,  or  so  much  as  resolved  on.  He  said,  he  was  not  for  a  common- 
wealth, but  for  kingly  government,  according  to  the  laws  of  England ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  king  had  his  authority  by  any  divine  right,  which  ho  expressed  in  rough,  but  sig- 
nificant words.  He  said,  he  did  not  believe  that  God  had  made  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
with  saddles  on  their  backs  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  some  few  booted  and  spurred  to 
ride  the  rest 
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Coebran  bad  a  rich  fatlier,  the  eari  of  Dandonald ;  and  he  offered  the  priests  5,000/.  to 
WKwe  his  son.  They  wanted  a  stock  of  money  for  managing  their  designs ;  so  they  interposed 
■o  effectually,  that  the  bargain  was  made.  But,  to  cover  it,  Cochran  petitioned  the  council 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  king ;  for  he  had  some  secrets  of  great  importance,  which  were 
not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  any  but  to  the  king  himself.  He  was  upon  that  brought  up 
to  London ;  and,  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  private  with  the  king,  the  matters  he 
had  discovered  were  said  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  in  consideration  of  that  the  king  par- 
doned him.  It  was  said,  he  had  discovered  all  their  negociations  with  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  this  was  a  pretence  only  given  out  to  conceal  the 
bsrgmin ;  for  the  prince  told  me,  he  had  never  once  seen  him.  The  secret  of  this  came  to  be 
known  soon  after. 

When  Ayloffe  was  brought  up  to  London,  the  king  examined  him,  but  could  draw  nothing 
from  him,  but  one  severe  repartee.  He  being  sullen,  and  refusing  to  discover  any  thing,  the 
king  said  to  him  ;  ^  Mr.  Ayloffd,  yon  know  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon  you,  therefore  say 
that  which  may  deserve  it."  It  was  said  that  he  answered,  that  though  it  was  in  his  power,- 
yet  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  pardon.  He  was  nephew  to  the  old  earl  of  Clarendon  by 
marriage ;  for  Ayloffe's  aunt  was  his  first  wife,  but  she  had  no  children.  It  was  thought, 
thai  the  nearness  of  his  relation  to  the  king's  children  might  have  moved  him  to  pardon  him, 
whidi  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  confutation  of  his  bold  repartee :  but  he  suffered 
with  the  rest. 

Immediately  after  Argyle's  execution,  a  parliament  was  held  in  Scotland.  Upon  king 
Charies's  death,  the  marquis  of  Queensbury,  soon  after  made  a  duke,  and  the  earl  of  Perth, 
came  to  court.  The  duke  of  Queensbury  told  the  king,  that  if  he  had  any  thoughts  of  changing 
the  established  religion,  he  could  not  make  any  cme  step  with  him  in  that  matter.  The  king 
seemed  to  receive  this  very  kindly  from  him  ;  and  assured  him,  he  had  no  such  intention,  but 
that  he  would  have  a  parliament  called,  to  which  he  should  go  his  commissioner,  and  give  all 
possible  assurances  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  get  the  revenue  to  be  settled,  and  such  other 
laws  to  be  parsed  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  common  safety.  The  duke  of  Queensbury 
pressed  the  eari  of  Perth  to  speak  in  the  same  strain  to  the  king.  But,  though  he  pretended 
to  be  still  a  protestant,  yet  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  speak  in  so  positive  a  style.  I  had 
not  then  left  London ;  so  the  duke  sent  me  word  of  this,  and  seemed  so  fully  satisfied  with 
it,  that  he  thought  all  would  be  safe.  So  he  prepared  instructions  by  which  both  the  revenue 
and  the  king^s  authority  were  to  be  carried  very  high.  He  has  often  since  that  time  told  me, 
that  the  king  ms^e  those  promises  to  him  in  so  frank  and  hearty  a  manner,  that  he  concluded 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  acting  a  part.  Therefore  he  always  believed  that  the  priests 
gave  him  leave  to  promise  every  thing,  and  that  he  did  it  very  sincerely ;  but  that  afterwards 
they  pretended  they  had  a  power  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  all  oaths  and  promises ;  since 
Botiiing  could  be  more  open  and  free  than  his  way  of  expressing  himself  was,  though  after^ 
WBids  he  had  no  sort  of  regard  to  any  of  the  promises  he  then  made.  Tlie  Test  had  been  the 
king's  own  act  while  he  was  in  Scotland.  So  he  thought  the  putting  that  on  all  persons 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  method,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual,  for  securing  the  protes- 
tant rdigion.  Therefore  he  proposed  an  instruction  obliging  all  people  to  take  the  Test,  not 
only  to  qualify  them  for  public  employments,  but  that  all  those  to  whom  the  council  should 
tender  it  shoidd  be  bound  to  take  it,  under  the  pain  of  treason :  and  this  was  granted.  He 
ilso  projected  many  other  severe  laws,  that  left  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  privy  council. 
And,  as  he  was  naturally  violent  and  imperious  in  his  own  temper,  so  he  saw  the  king's 
inclinations  to  those  methods,  and  hoped  to  have  recommended  himself  effectually,  by  being 
instrumental  in  setting  up  an  absolute  and  despotic  form  of  government.  But  ho  found 
afterwards  how  he  had  deceived  himself,  in  thinking  that  any  thing,  but  the  delivering  up 
his  religion,  could  be  acceptable  long.  And  he  saw,  after  he  had  prepared  a  cruel  scheme  of 
government,  other  men  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it :  and  it  had  almost  proved 
hisl  to  hims^ 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  sat  not  long.  No  opposition  was  made.  Tlie  duke  of 
Queensbury  gave  very  full  assurances  in  the  point  of  religion,  that  the  king  would  never  alter 
it,  hut  would  maintidn  it,  as  it  was  established  by  law.     And  in  confirmation  of  them  ho 
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proposed  that  act  enjoining  the  Test,  which  was  passed,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  full  secnrity ; 
though  it  was  very  probable,  that  all  the  use  that  the  council  would  make  of  this  discretional 
power  lodged  with  them,  would  be  only  to  tender  the  Test  to  those  that  might  scruple  it  on 
other  accounts,  but  that  it  would  be  offered  to  none  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  return  for 
this  the  parliament  gave  the  king  for  life,  all  the  reyenue  that  had  been  given  to  his  brother ; 
and  with  that  some  additional  taxes  were  given. 

Other  severe  laws  were  also  passed.  By  one  of  these  an  inquisition  was  upon  the  matter 
set  up.  All  persons  were  required,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  to  answer  to  all  such  questions 
as  should  be  put  to  them  by  the  privy  council.  This  put  all  men  under  great  apprehensions, 
since  upon  this  act  an  inquisition  might  have  been  grafted,  as  soon  as  the  king  pleased. 
Another  act  was  only  in  one  particular  case ;  but  it  was  a  crying  one,  and  so  deserves  to  be 
remembered. 

Wheu  Carstairs  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  came  to  capitidate  in  order  to  the  making  a 
discovery,  he  got  a  promise  from  the  council,  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  his  deposition 
against  any  person  whatsoever.  He  in  his  deposition  said  somewhat  that  brought  sir  Hugh 
Campbell  and  his  son  under  the  guilt  of  treason,  who  had  been  taken  up  in  London  two  years 
before,  and  were  kept  in  prison  all  this  while.  The  earl  of  Melfort  got  the  promise  of  his 
estate,  which  was  about  1,000/.  a  year,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  convicted  of  high  treason. 
So  an  act  was  brought  in,  which  was  to  last  only  six  weeks ;  and  enacted,  that  if  vrithin 
that  time  any  of  the  privy  council  would  depose  that  any  man  was  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
high  treason,  he  should  upon  such  a  proof  be  attainted.  Upon  which,  as  soon  as  the  act  was 
passed,  foiur  of  the  privy  council  stood  up,  and  affirmed  that  the  Campbells  were  proved 
by  Carstairs's  deposition  to  be  guilty.  Upon  this  both  father  and  son  were  brought  to  the 
bar,  to  see  what  they  had  to  say,  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed.  The  old  gentle- 
man, then  near  eighty,  seeing  the  ruin  of  his  family  was  determined,  and  that  he  was  con- 
demned in  so  unusual  a  manner,  took  courage,  and  said,  the  oppression  they  had  been  under 
had  driven  them  to  despair,  and  made  them  think  how  they  might  secure  their  lives  and 
fortunes :  upon  this  he  went  to  London,  and  had  some  meetings  with  Baillie,  and  others : 
that  one  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  hinder  all  risings :  that  an  oath  of  secresy  was  indeed 
offered,  but  was  never  taken  upon  all  this.  So  it  was  pretended  he  had  confc^ed  the  crime, 
and  by  a  shew  of  mercy  they  were  pardoned :  but  the  earl  of  Melfort  possessed  himself  of 
their  estate.  The  old  gentleman  died  soon  after  And  very  probably  hb  death  was  hastened 
by  his  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment,  and  this  unexampled  conclusion  of  it ;  which  was  so 
universally  condemned,  that  when  the  news  of  it  was  written  to  foreign  parts,  it  was  not 
easy  to  make  people  believe  it  possible. 

But  now  tlio  sitting  of  the  parliament  of  England  came  on.  And,  as  a  preparation  to  it, 
Oates  was  convicted  of  perjury,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  from  St.  Omer  s,  who  had 
been  brought  over  before  to  discredit  his  testimony.  Now  juries  were  so  prepared,  as  to 
believe  more  easily  than  formerly.  So  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  priestly  habit  taken 
from  him,  to  be  a  prisoner  for  life,  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  city, 
and  ever  after  that  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  four  times  a  year,  and  to  be  whipped  by  tlie 
common  hangman  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  one  day,  and  the  next  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn ; 
which  was  executed  with  so  much  rigour,  that  his  back  seemed  to  be  all  over  flayed.  This 
was  thought  too  little  if  ho  was  guilty,  and  too  much  if  innocent,  and  was  illegal  in  all  the 
parts  of  it :  for  as  the  secular  court  could  not  order  the  ecclesiastical  habit  to  be  taken  from 
him,  so  to  condemn  a  man  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  court : 
and  the  extreme  rigour  of  such  whipping  was  without  a  precedent.  Yet  he,  who  was  an 
original  in  all  things,  bore  this  with  a  constancy  that  amazed  all  those  who  saw  it.  80 
that  this  treatment  did  rather  raise  his  reputation,  than  sink  it. 

And,  that  I  may  join  things  of  the  same  sort  together,  though  they  were  transacted  at 
some  distance  of  time,  Dangerfield,  another  of  the  witnesses  in  the  popish  plot,  was  also 
found  guilty  of  peijury,  and  had  the  same  punishment :  but  it  had  a  more  terrible  conclusion ; 
for  a  brutal  student  of  the  law,  who  had  no  private  quarrel  with  him,  but  was  only  trans- 
ported with  the  heat  of  that  time,  struck  him  over  the  head  with  his  cane,  as  he  got  his  last 
lash.    Thb  hit  him  so  fatally,  that  he  died  of  it  inunediately.    The  person  was  apprehended, 
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and  the  king  l^fb  him  to  tihe  law :  and,  though  great  mtercession  was  made  for  him,  the  king 
would  not  interpose.     So  he  was  hanged  for  it  *• 

At  last  the  parliament  met.  The  king  in  his  speech  repeated  that,  which  he  had  said  to 
the  council  upon  his  first  accession  to  the  throne.  He  told  them,  some  might  think  the  keep- 
ing him  low  would  be  the  surest  way  to  have  frequent  parliaments :  but  they  should  find 
the  contrary,  that  the  using  him  well  would  be  the  best  argument  to  persuade  him  to  meet 
them  often.  This  was  put  in  to  prevent  a  motion,  which  was  a  little  talked  of  abroad,  but 
none  would  venture  on  it  within  doors,  that  it  was  safest  to  grant  the  revenue  only  for  a 
term  of  years. 

The  revenue  was  granted  for  life,  and  every  thing  else  that  was  asked,  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion, that  the  house  was  more  forward  to  give,  than  the  king  was  to  ask :  to  which  the 
king  thought  fit  to  put  a  stop  by  a  message,  intimating  that  he  desired  no  more  money  that 
session.  And  yet  this  forwardness  to  give  in  such  a  reign,  was  set  on  by  Musgrave  and 
others,  who  pretended  afterwards,  when  money  was  asked  for  just  and  necessary  ends,  to  bd 
frugal  patriots,  and  to  be  careful  managers  of  the  public  treasure. 

As  for  religion,  some  began  to  propose  a  new  and  firmer  security  to  it.  But  all  the 
courtiers  ran  out  into  eloquent  harangues  on  that  subject ;  and  pressed  a  vote,  that  they  took 
the  king's  word  in  that  matter,  and  would  trust  to  it ;  and  that  this  should  be  signified  in 
nn  address  to  him.  Tliis  would  bind  the  king  in  point  of  honour,  and  gain  his  heart  so 
entirely,  that  it  would  be  a  tie  above  all  laws  whatsoever.  And  the  tide  ran  so  strong 
that  way,  that  the  house  went  into  it  without  opposition. 

The  lord  Preston,  who  had  been  for  some  years  envoy  in  France,  was  brought  over,  and 
«et  up  to  be  a  manager  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  told  them  the  reputation  of  the  nation 
was  beginning  to  rise  very  high  all  Europe  over,  under  a  prince  whose  name  spread  terror 
everywhere.  And  if  this  was  confirmed  by  the  entire  confidence  Of  his  parliament,  even  in 
the  tendercst  matters,  it  would  give  such  a  turn  to  the  afixiirs  of  Europe,  that  England  would 
ugain  hold  the  balance,  and  their  king  would  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  This  was  seconded 
by  all  the  court  flatterers.  So  in  their  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  speech, 
they  told  him  they  trusted  to  him  so  entirely,  that  they  relied  on  his  word,  and  thought 
themselves  and  their  religion  safe,  since  he  had  promised  it  to  them. 

When  this  was  settled,  the  petitions  concerning  the  elections  were  presented.  Upon  those 
Seymour  spoke  very  high,  and  with  much  weight.  He  said,  the  complaints  of  the  irregularis 
ties  in  elections  were  so  great,  that  many  doubted  whether  this  was  a  true  representative  of 
the  nation  or  not.  He  said,  little  equity  was  expected  upon  petitions,  where  so  many  were 
too  guilty  to  judge  justly  and  impartially.  He  said  it  concerned  them  to  look  to  these ;  for 
if  the  nation  saw  no  justice  was  to  bo  expected  from  them,  other  methods  would  be  found,  in 
which  they  might  come  to  suffer  that  justice  which  they  would  not  do.  He  was  a  haughty 
man,  and  would  not  communicate  his  design  in  making  this  motion  to  any  ;  so  all  were  sur- 
prised with  it,  but  none  seconded  it.  This  had  no  effect,  not  so  much  as  to  draw  on  a 
debate. 

The  courtiers  were  projecting  many  laws  to  ruin  all  who  opposed  their  designs.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  an  act  declaring  treasons  during  that  reign,  by  which  words  were  to 
be  made  treason.  And  the  clause  was  so  drawn,  that  anything  said  to  disparage  the  king's 
person  or  government  was  made  treason :  within  which  everything  said  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  king^s  religion  would  have  been  comprehended,  as  judges  and  juries  were  then  modelled. 
This  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Serjeant  Maynard,  who,  in  a  very  grave  speech,  laid  open  the 

*  Burnet  is  not  quite  accurate  in  the  account  of  this  the  end  unfortunately  pierced  the  siiffertr's  eye.     Death 

melancholy  catastrophe ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  "vras  not  the  immediate  consequence,  but  he  lived  so  long 

that  the  unfeeling  law  student  alluded  to,  was  punished  to  afterwards  in  Newgate  as  to  raise  a  doubt  with  the  snr. 

allay  the   popular  discontent,  rather  than   because  his  geons  who  attended  the  coroner's  inquest,  whether  the 

offience  merited  the  penalty  of  death.     It  seems  at  the  flogging  was  not  the  cause  of  his  death.    Francis  was  tried 

Worst  to  have  been  only  manslaughter.     Mr.  Francis,  a  and  condemned  to  be  executed  :  intercessions  for  his  life 

GrayVInn  student,  asked  Dangerfield,  after  his  flogging,  would  perhaps  have  succeeded,  if  Jeffreys  bad  not  declared 

**  how  be  liked  his  moming^s  heat?*"     Dangerfield,  in  that  **  Francis  must  die,  for  the  rabble  was  thoroughly 

return,  spat  in  his  face,  which  Francis  as  hastily  resented  heated.** — Higgons*  Remarks  on   Burnet,   444 ;    Wool- 

by  thmsting  at  him  with  a  small  cane  he  held  in  his  hand ;  rych's  Life  of  Jeffreys,  262. 
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inconvenience  of  making  wonk  tieaaon :  tbej  w^re  ofiten  ill  heard,  and  ill  nndentood,  and 
were  apt  to  be  miscredited  by  a  very  small  variation ;  men  in  paasion,  or  in  drink,  might  say 
things  they  never  intended ;  therefore,  he  hoped  they  veould  keep  to  the  law  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  which  an  overt-act  was  made  the  necessary  proof  of  ill  int^* 
tions.  And  when  others  insisted,  that ''  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spake," 
he  brought  the  instance  of  our  Saviour  s  words,  ^Destroy  this  temple;"  and  showed  how 
near  '^  the  templo**^  was  to  ''  this  temple,'*'*  pronouncing  it  in  Syriac,  so  that  the  diffisrence 
was  almost  imperceptible.  There  was  nothing  more  innocent  than  these  words,  as  our 
Saviour  meant,  and  spoke  them  ;  but  nothing  was  more  criminal  than  the  setting  on  a  mnl-r 
titude  to  destroy  the  temple.  This  made  some  impression  at  that  time.  But  if  the  duke  of 
Monmouth^s  landing  had  not  brought  the  session  to  an  early  conclusion,  that,  and  eyerything 
^Ise  which  the  officious  courtiers  were  projecting,  would  have  certainly  passed. 

The  most  important  business  that  was  before  the  house  of  lords  was  the  reversing  the 
attainder  of  the  lord  Stafford.  It  was  said  for  it,  that  the  witnesses  were  now  convicted  of 
perjury,  and  therefore  the  restoring  the  blood  that  was  tainted  by  their  evidence  was  a  just 
reparation.  Tlie  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  popish  plot  were  chiefly  founded  on  Oates^s 
discovery,  which  was  now  judged  to  be  a  thread  of  perjury.  This  stuck  with  the  lords,  and 
would  not  go  down.  Yet  they  did  justice  both  to  the  popish  lords  then  in  the  Tower,  and 
io  the  earl  of  Danby,  who  moved  the  house  of  lords,  that  they  might  either  be  bronght  to 
their  trial,  or  be  set  at  liberty.  This  was  sent  by  the  lords  to  the  house  of  commons,  who 
returned  answer,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  insist  on  the  impeachments.  80  upon  that 
they  were  discharged  of  them,  and  set  at  liberty.  Yet,  though  both  houses  agreed  in  this  of 
prosecuting  the  popish  plot  no  further,  the  lords  had  no  mind  to  reverse  and  condemn  past 
proceedings. 

But  while  all  these  things  were  in  agitation,  the  duke  of  Monmouth'*s  landing  brought  ths 
session  to  a  conclusion.  As  soon  as  lord  Argyle  sailed  for  Scotland,  he  set  about  his  deagn 
with  as  much  haste  as  was  possible.  Arms  were  bought,  and  a  ship  was  freighted  for 
Bilboa  in  Spain.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  pawned  all  his  jewels ;  but  these  could  not  nuse 
much,  and  no  money  was  sent  him  out  of  England.  So  he  was  hurried  into  an  ill  designed 
invasion.  The  whole  company  consisted  but  of  eighty-two  persons.  They  were  all  faithfu) 
io  one  another.  But  some  spies,  whom  Skelton,  the  new  envoy,  set  on  work,  sent  him  the 
notice  of  a  suspected  ship  sailing  out  of  Amsterdam  with  arms.  Skelton  neither  understood 
the  laws  of  Holland,  nor  advised  with  those  who  did ;  otherwise  he  would  have  carried  with 
him  an  order  from  the  admiralty  of  Holland,  that  sat  at  the  Hague,  to  be  made  use  of  as 
the  occasion  should  require.  When  he  came  to  Amsterdam,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
magistrates  there,  desiring  them  to  stop  and  search  the  ship  that  he  named,  they  found  the 
ship  was  already  sailed  out  of  their  port,  and  their  jurisdiction  went  no  further.  So  he  was 
forced  to  send  to  the  admiralty  at  the  Hague.  But  those  on  board,  hearing  what  he  was 
come  for,  made  all  possible  haste ,  and  the  wind  favouring  them,  they  got  out  of  the  Texel 
before  the  order  desired  could  be  brought  from  the  Hague. 

After  a  prosperous  course,  the  duke  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  he  with  his 
small  company  came  ashore  with  some  order,  but  with  too  much  daylight,  which  discovered 
how  few  they  were. 

The  alarm  was  brought  hot  to  London ;  where,  upon  the  general  report  and  belief  of  the 
thing,  an  act  of  attainder  passed  both  houses  in  one  day :  some  small  opposition  being  made 
by  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  because  the  evidence  did  not  seem  clear  enough  for  so  severe  a  sen- 
tence, which  was  grounded  on  the  notoriety  of  the  thing.  The  sum  of  5000/.  was  set  on  his 
head.  And  with  that  the  session  of  parliament  ended ;  which  was  no  small  happiness  to  the 
nation,  such  a  body  of  men  being  dismissed  with  doing  so  little  hurt.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's manifesto  was  long,  and  ill  penned ;  full  of  much  black  and  dull  malice.  It  was 
plainly  Ferguson  s  style,  which  was  both  tedious  and  fulsome.  It  charged  the  king  with 
the  burning  of  London,  the  popish  plot,  Godfrey's  murder,  and  the  earl  of  Essex's  death : 
and  to  crown  all,  it  was  pretended,  that  the  late  king  was  poisoned  by  his  orders.  It  was 
set  forth,  that  the  king's  religion  made  him  incapable  of  the  crown :  that  three  subsequent 
houses  of  commons  had  voted  his  exclusion:  the  taking  away  the  old  charters,  and  aU  the 
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hard  things  done  in  tlie  laat  reign  were  laid  to  his  charge :  the  elections  of  the  present  par- 
liament were  also  set  forth  very  odiously,  with  great  indecency  of  style :  the  nation  was 
also  appealed  to,  when  met  in  a  fiee  parliament,  to  judge  of  the  duke's  own  pretensions : 
and  all  sort  of  liberty,  both  in  temporals  and  spirituals,  was  promised  to  persons  of  all 
persuasions. 

Upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,  many  of  the  country  people  came  in  to  join  him^ 
but  yery  few  of  the  gentry.  He  had  quickly  men  enough  about  him  to  use  all  his  arms. 
The  duke  of  Albemarle,  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  was  sent  down  to  raise  the  militia^ 
and  with  them  to  make  head  against  him.  But  their  ill  affection  appeared  very  evidently  t 
many  deserted,  and  all  were  cold  in  the  service.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  the  whole 
country  open  to  him  for  almost  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  he  was  very  diligent  in 
training  and  animating  his  men.  His  own  behaviour  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  Uiat  he 
was  master  of  all  their  hearts,  as  much  as  was  possible.  But  he  quickly  found  what  it  was 
to  be  at  the  head  of  undisciplined  men,  that  knew  nothing  of  war,  and  that  were  not  to  be 
used  with  rigour.  Soon  after  their  landing,  lord  Grey  was  sent  out  with  a  small  party. 
He  saw  a  few  of  the  militia,  and  he  ran  for  it ;  but  his  men  stood,  and  the  militia  ran  from 
them.  Lord  Grey  brought  a  false  alarm,  that  was  soon  found  to  be  so ;  for  the  men  whom 
their  leader  had  abandoned  came  back  in  good  order.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  struck 
with  this,  when  he  found  that  the  pereoQ  on  wh(Hn  he  depended  most,  and  for  whom  he 
designed  the  conmiand  of  the  hor^e,  had  already  made  himself  infamous  by  his  cowardice. 
He  intended  to  join  Fletcher  with  him  in  that  command ;  but  an  unhappy  accident  made 
it  not  convenient  to  keep  him  longer  about  him.  He  seni  him  out  on  another  party,  and 
he,  not  being  yet  furnished  with  a  horse,  took  the  horse  of  one  who  had  brought  in  a  great 
body  of  men  from  Taunton.  He  was  not  in  the  way  ;  so  Fletcher,  not  seeing  him  to  ask 
his  leave,  thought  that  all  things  were  to  be  in  common  among  them  that  would  advance 
the  service.  After  Fletcher  had  ridden  about  as  he  was  ordered,  as  he  returned,  the  owner 
of  the  horse  he  rode  on,  who  w^  a  rough  and  ill-bred  man,  reproached  him  in  very  injurious 
terms,  for  taking  out  his  horse  without  his  leave.  Fletcher  bore  this  longer  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  of  his  impetuous  temper.  But  the  other  persisted  in  giving  him 
foul  language,  and  offered  a  switch  or  a  cane ;  upon  which  he  discharged  his  pistol  at  him^' 
and  fatally  shot  him  dead.  He  went  and  gave  the  duke  of  Monmouth  an  account  of  this, 
who  saw  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  longer  about  him,  without  disgusting  and  losing 
the  country  people,  who  were  coming  in  a  body  to  demand  justice.  So  he  advised  him  to 
go  aboard  the  ship  and  to  sail  on  to  Spain,  whither  she  was  bound.  By  this  means  he  was 
preserved  for  that  time. 

Feiguson  ran  amoug  the  people  with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  man  that  affected  to  pass 
for  an  enthusiast,  though  all  his  performances  that  way  were  forced  and  dry.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth's  great  error  was,  that  he  did  not  in  the  first  heat  venture  on  some  hardy  action, 
and  then  march  either  to  Exeter  or  Bristol ;  where  as  he  would  have  found  much  wealth,  so 
he  would  have  gained  some  reputation  by  it.  But  he  lingered  in  exercising  his  men,  and 
stayed  too  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyme. 

By  this  means  the  king  had  time  both  to  bring  troops  out  of  Scotland,  after  Argyle  was 
taken,  and  to  send  to  HoUand  for  the  English  and  Scotch  regiments  that  were  in  the  service 
of  the  States ;  which  the  prince  sent  over  very  readily,  and  offered  his  own  person  and  a 
greater  force,  if  it  was  necessary.  The  king  received  this  with  great  expressions  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  kindness.  It  was  very  visible  that  he  was  much  distracted  in  his  thoughts, 
and  that  what  appearance  of  courage  soever  he  might  put  on,  he  was  inwardly  full  of  appre- 
hensions and  fears.  He  durst  not  accept  of  the  offer  of  assistance  that  the  French  made 
him ;  for  by  that  he  Would  have  lost  the  hearts  of  the  English  nation.  And  he  had  no  mind 
to  be  mucli  obliged  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  to  let  him  into  his  counsels  or  affairs.  Prince 
George  committed  a  great  error  in  not  asking  the  command  of  the  army :  for  the  command, 
bow  miu;h  soever  he  might  have  been  bound  to  the  counsels  of  others,  would  have  given 
him  some  lustre ;  whereas  his  staying  at  home  in  such  time  of  danger  brought  him  under 
much  neglect. 
The  king  could  not  choose  worse  than  he  did,  when  he  gave  the  command  to  the  earl  of 
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Feversham,  who  was  a  Frenchman  hy  birth,  and  nephew  to  M.  de  Turenne.  Both  his 
brothers  changing  religion,  though  he  continued  still  a  protestant,  made  that  his  religion 
was  not  much  trusted  to.  He  was  an  honest,  brave  and  good  natured  man,  but  weak  to  a 
degree  not  easy  to  be  conceived.  And  he  conducted  matters  so  ill,  tliat  every  step  he  made 
was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  king'^s  service.  He  had  no  parties  abroad  :  he  got  no  intelli- 
gence :  and  was  almost  surprised,  and  likely  to  be  defeated,  when  he  seemed  to  be  under  no 
apprehension,  but  was  a-bed  without  any  care  or  order.  So,  that  if  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
had  got  but  a  very  small  number  of  good  soldiers  about  him,  the  king's  affairs  would  have 
fallen  into  great  disorder*. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  almost  surprised  lord  Feversham  and  all  about  him,  while 
they  were  a-bed.  He  got  in  between  two  bodies,  into  which  the  army  lay  divided.  He 
now  saw  his  error  in  lingering  so  long.  He  began  to  want  bread,  and  to  be  so  straitened, 
that  there  was  a  necessity  of  pushing  for  a  speedy  decision.  He  was  so  misled  in  his  march 
that  he  lost  an  hour's  time ;  and  when  he  came  near  the  army,  there  was  an  inconsiderable 
ditch :  in  the  passing  which  he  lost  so  much  more  time,  that  the  officers  had  leisure  to  rise 
and  be  dressed,  now  they  had  the  alarm ;  and  they  put  themselves  in  order.  Yet  the  duke 
of  Monmouth's  foot  stood  longer,  and  fought  better  than  could  have  been  expected :  especially 
when  the  small  body  of  horse  they  had  ran  upon  the  first  charge ;  the  blame  of  which  was 
cast  upon  lord  Grey.  The  foot  being  thus  forsaken,  and  galled  by  the  cannon,  did  run  at 
last.  About  a  thousand  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  fifteen  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners.  Tlieir  numbers  when  fullest  were  between  five  and  six  thousand.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth  left  the  field  too  soon  for  a  man  of  courage,  who  had  such  high  pretensions ;  for 
a  few  days  before  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  called  king,  which  did  him  no  service,  even 
among  those  that  followed  him.  He  rode  towards  Dorsetshire,  and  when  his  horse  could 
carry  him  no  further,  he  changed  clothes  ynih  a  shepherd,  and  went  as  far  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  being  accompanied  only  with  a  German,  whom  he  had  brought  over  with  him. 
At  last,  when  he  could  go  no  further,  he  lay  down  in  a  field  where  there  was  hay  and  straw, 
with  which  tlrey  covered  themselves,  so  that  they  hoped  to  lie  there  unseen  till  night. 
Parties  went  out  on  all  hands  to  take  prisoners.  The  shepherd  was  found  by  the  lord 
Lumley  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  clothes ;  so  this  put  him  on  his  track,  and  having  some 
dogs  with  them  they  followed  the  scent,  and  came  to  the  place,  where  the  German  was  first 
discovered.  And  he  immediately  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  duke  of  Monmouth  lay. 
So  he  was  taken  in  a  very  indecent  dress  and  posturet. 

His  body  was  quite  sunk  with  fatigue,  and  his  mind  was  now  so  low,  that  he  begged  his 
life  in  a  manner  that  agreed  ill  with  the  courage  of  the  former  parts  of  it.  He  called  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Feversham,  and  both  to  the  queen  and  the  queen 
dowager,  to  intercede  with  the  king  for  his  life.  The  king's  temper,  as  well  as  his  interest, 
made  it  so  impossible  to  hope  for  that,  that  it  showed  a  great  meanness  in  him  to  ask  it  in 
such  terms  as  he  used  in  his  letters.  He  was  carried  up  to  Whitehall,  where  the  king 
examined  him  in  person ;  which  was  thought  very  indecent,  since  he  was  resolved  not  to 
pardon  him.  He  made  new  and  unbecoming  submissions,  and  insinuated  a  readiness  to 
change  his  religion ;  for  he  said  the  king  knew  what  his  first  education  was  in  religion.  There 
were  no  discoveries  to  be  got  from  him  ;  for  the  attempt  was  too  rash  to  be  well  concerted, 
or  to  be  so  deep  laid  that  many  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  it.  He  was  examined  on 
J^Ionday,  and  orders  were  given  for  his  execution  on  Wednesday  X» 

*  Lewis  Dunw  vm»  marquis  do  Blanquefort  iu  France,  proceedings,  bat  consider  him  to  have  conducted  Lim- 

but  naturalised  here  in   1665;  created  baron  Duras  of  self  with  the  discretion   of  a  good  general.     James  said, 

Holdcnby  in  1672,  and  earl  of  Ferersham  iu  1676.     He  in  the  hearing  of  Reresby,  that  Monmouth  had  **  not 

was  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen  of  Charles  the  Second,  made  one  false  step.**  The  only  companion  with  him  when 

and,  even  after  her  retirement  to  Portugal,  continued  to  taken  was  count  Horn.   That  he  was  worn  down  by  fatigue 

have  the  chief  management  of  her  affairs ;  so  that  he  was  is  not  surprising,  if  Rercsby  *s  account  that  he  was  not  in  bed 

sometimes    designated    the   "  king-dowager.**      He   was  for  three  nights,  is  true.— Reresby's  Memoirs, 

supple  and   insinuating,  so  that   he  retained  the  court  f  When  Monmouth  fell  into  the  hands  of  king  James't 

&vour,  even  in  the  two  following  reigns.     He  will  be  troops,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1685,  he  immediately  wrote 

noticed  in  future  pages.  to  the  king,  earnestly  requesting  an  interview,  and  assur- 

t  Sir  John  Rercsby  and  other  authorities  do  not  give  ing  him  that  he  had  something  to  impart  of  great  import* 

to  unfavourable  an  account  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth*s  anre,  and  which  could  only  be  related  in  pcrwn.     On 


y 
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Turner  and  Ken,  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him. 
But  he  called  for  Dr.  Tennison.  The  bishops  studied  to  convince  him  of  the  sin  of  rebellion. 
He  answered,  he  was  sorry  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  in  it ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  repent 
of  the  design.  Yet  he  confessed  that  his  father  had  often  told  him,  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  reports  of  his  having  married  his  mother.  This  he  set  under  liis  hand,  probably  for 
his  children's  sake,  who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  that  so  they  might  not  be  ill  used 
on  his  account.  He  showed  a  great  neglect  of  his  duchess*.  And  her  resentments  for  his 
course  of  life  with  the  lady  Wentworth  wrought  so  much  on  her,  that,  though  ho  desired 
to  speak  privately  with  her,  she  would  have  witnesses  to  hear  all  that  passed,  to  justify  her^ 

the  following  diiy  be  wrote  to  the  quocn.do\rogcr  (vide  Ins  execution ;  and,  therefore ,   I  dared   not  leave   the 

Ellis's  Letters  illustrative  of  English  Hist,  iii.),  and  the  Tower.     At  this  he  expressed  great  uneasiness,  saying,  he 

following  to  the  earl  of  Rochester :  could  have  depended  on  my  honour ;  but  at  length  asked 

.. -,        „.  J  xv    n.t    /•  T  1      toot  me  if  there  was  any  oflBccr  in  that  place  on  whose  fidelity 

«  My  Lord.-Ha«ng  had  lome  proof,  of  your  kindncM    ^^^„  j  ^^^y  ^j,;    ,    ^^„gj    ^  ^^ 

when  I  w«  l«t  at  Whitehall   mdcc.  me  hope  now  that  ,,,^,,  ,;,,  dependedfind  more  I  coild  not  My  of  anj 

you  will  not  refu«  .nter^cd.ng  forme  with  the  k.ng.  being  ^^„      ^^  j„^^  ^^  ^^  „i^^,  ^  ^^^^      ^^^^  ^ 

I  now,  hough  too  late^  .ee  how  I  h»ve  been  misled ;  were  ^^  ^^^  j^^,  ,„,d  y„  ,^,  ^,      jj^         .^  ^„ 

I  not  clearly  convinced  of  that,  I  would  rather  die  a  thou-  ^j,  ^^^  ^  j,^„,„,  ^^^^  ^^  „^„, ^  j^,.^^^  J^^  ^^^^^^ 


whole  study  of  my  Hfe  shall  hereafter  be  how  to  serve     ^,^^  f;^    ^^j       ^      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^_y^^  ^^  .^  ^.^ 
him  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  which  I  can  do  is  more  worth     ^^^^ .  y^^  ^.^  .^  ^  ^  ,^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Monmouth. 


.u  uiT  jni^r  ^  uu  «      xu..  wui^u  *  u.yc  „uw  «uu.  *  ^.      ^^^^^V     *  But,»  Said  loixi  Suuderhuid,  '  the  king 

hope  will  be  enough  to  encourage  your  lordship  to  show  .^   » ^^,      ^^  y^^  ^y^.       ^^  ^^^^  y^  ^^.^^^  .^^ 

me  your  favour   which  I  do  eamesUy  desire  of  you.  and  ^^^  ^^J     j,^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^1  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^ 

hope  that  you  have  so  much  pnerosity  as  not  to  refuse  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  ,,j^  .     ^^^^^  many  wonls.  lorf 

It.     I  hope,  my  lord   and  I  make  no  doiibt  of  iMhat  you  g^^jerknd  pt^^-ailed  on  the  captain  to  give  him  the  letter, 

will  not  have  cause  to  repent  having  saved  my  hfe.  which  ^^^  ^.^  j^^^J'^j    ^^.^^^  j^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^  .^      ^^^  ^^J 

J°"  """17*"*  "'''  r     *  ^^*  u**"^  /.''  1  '      ^°'*  ^ITt'  Revolution,  colonel  Scott,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 

b^ng  it  obbges  me  for  ever  to  be  entirely  yours,  which  I  ^.      j  .       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^j      ^^  j.  ^^ 

ihiU  ever  be,  as  long  a.  I  have  hfe.         ^^  g^^  Germain^  in  Fnmce,  the  king  called  him  to  him,  and 

4*17     .u    17    1    rt>    V    a  MONMOUTH.  said,  ♦Coloucl  Scott,  I  have  lately  heard  a  thing  tliat  I 

t^  «^  u%         ^"^     r  S.*^  r'j  .>  ^nt  to  know  from  you  whether  it  is  true.'     The  king 

Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England.  ^j^^^  ^^^^j  ^j^^  ^^^y^  ^^^  j,,^  ^^l^^^l  ^^,„^  j^j^  ^j^^^ 

— finger's  Clarendon  Corr.  i.  143.  what  his  majesty  had  been  told  was  exactly  true.     Upon 

There  have  been  two  conjectures  respecting  the  intel<  this  the  king  then  said,  *  Colonel  Scott,  as  I  am  a  living 

%ence  that  Monmouth  wished  to  communicate  to  James,  man,  I  never  saw  that  letter,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  it  till 

The  one,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  the  invasion  by  the  within  these  few  days.*  "—dinger's  Clarendon  Corr.  i. 

prince  of  Orange,  is  refuted  by  all  the  evidence  we  pos-  1 44. 

Mss — the  other,  that  he  had  such  an  cncouragcr  in  the        No  one  can  hesitate  in  agreeing  th.it  the  king  ought 

intriguing  earl  of  Sunderland,  is  much  better  substan>  never  to  have  admitted  Monmouth  to  his  presence,  unless 

tilted.     Among  the  Clarendon  Papers  is  a  document  con-  he  intended  to  pardon  him.     That  Monmouth  did  not  act 

firming  this  last  opinion.     When  returned  to  the  Tower,  heroically  at  this  interview  is  perhaps  true.    Reresby  says 

the  hauteur  of  the  duke  gave  way,  and  he  again  wrote  to  tliat  he  beard  the  king  relate  that  the  duke  confessed  his 

the  king.     Tradition  says  that  this  revealed  the  treachery  error,  threw  the  blame  on  the  earl  of  Ai^gyle  and  Fcj^son, 

of  Sunderland  ;  but  this  communication  never  reached  the  who  had  incited  him  to  the  invasion ;  said  that  he  assumed 

king.  Colonel  Scott  gave  of  this  the  following  narrative  to  the  style  of  king  to  induce  the  gentry  to  join  him ;  and 

a  friend ^^^In  the  year  1734,  I  was  in  company  with  begged  for  pardon  on  his  knees. — (Rcresby^s  Memoirs.) 

pdonel  Scott,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in  France,  when  the  That  the  king  could  xelate  all  this,  knowing  that  at  the 

ttlonel  called  me  to  him,  and  said,  *  Mr.  Bowdler,  you  conclusion  he  coldly  left  the  offender,  his  own  nephew, 

ire  a  yonng  man  and  I  am  an  old  one,  I  will  tell  you  to  die  on  tho  scaffold,  brands  him  indelibly  as  a  heartless 

lomething   worth   remembering.      When    the  duke  of  monster. — See  Dalrymple's  Memoirs ;  James*s  Memoirs ; 

Monmouth  was  in  the  Tower,  under  sentence  of  death,  I  Rose's  Observations ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  from  the 

bad  the  command  of  tho  guard  there ;  and  one  morning  Stuart  Papers,  &c. 

the  duke  desired  me  to  let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,         *  This  is  decidedly  contradicted  by  a  MS.  belonging 

&r  he  wanted  to  write  to  the  king.     He  WTote  a  very  to  the  Buocleugh  fiim'ly,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Rose  in  tho 

long  letter,  and,  when  he  had  scaled  it,  he  desired  me  to  Appendix  to  his  **  Observations**  on  Mr.  Fox's  History  of 

five  him  mj  word  of  honour  that  I  would   carry  that  James  the  Second.     The  last  farewell  of  Monmouth  and 

letter  to  the  king,  and  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but  his.  his  wife  is  there  described  as  being  most  tender.     Ho 

I  told  him  I  would  most  willingly  do  it,  if  it  was  in  my  who  is  standing  within  a  day's  space  of  death   would 

poirer^  but  that  my  orders  were,  not  to  stir  from  him  tiU  surely  wish  for  foi:givenc8s,  and  might  readily  be  foi^ven* 
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self,  and  to  preserve  her  family.  They  parted  very  coldly.  He  only  recommended  to  her 
the  breeding  their  children  in  the  protestant  religion.  The  bishops  continued  still  to  press  on 
him  a  deep  sense  of  the  sin  of  rebellion  ;  at  which  he  grew  so  uneasy,  that  he  desired  them 
to  speak  to  him  of  other  matters.  They  next  charged  him  with  the  sin  of  living  with  the 
lady  Went  worth  as  he  had  done.  In  that  he  justified  himself:  he  had  married  his  duchess 
too  young  to  give  a  true  consent.  He  said,  that  lady  was  a  pious,  worthy  woman,  and  thai 
he  had  never  lived  so  well  in  all  respects,  as  since  his  engagements  with  her*.  All  the  pains 
they  took  to  convince  him  of  the  unlawfulness  of  that  course  of  life  had  no  effect.  They  did 
certainly  very  well  in  discharging  their  consciences,  and  speaking  so  plainly  to  him ;  but 
they  did  very  ill  to  talk  so  much  of  this  matter,  and  to  make  it  so  public  as  they  did :  for 
divines  ought  not  to  repeat  what  they  say  to  dying  penitents,  no  more  than  what  the  peni- 
tents say  to  them.  By  this  means  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  little  satisfaction  in  them, 
and  they  had  as  little  in  him. 

He  was  much  better  pleased  with  Dr.  Tennison,  who  did  very  plainly  speak  to  him  with 
relation  to  his  public  actings,  and  to  his  course  of  life ;  but  he  did  it  in  a  softer  and  less 
peremptory  manner.  And  having  said  all  that  he  thought  proper,  he  left  those  points,  in 
which  he  saw  he  could  not  convince  him,  to  his  own  conscience,  and  turned  to  other  things 
fit  to  be  laid  before  a  dying  man.  The  duke  begged  one  day  more  of  life  with  such  repeated 
Earnestness,  that  as  the  king  was  much  blamed  for  denying  so  small  a  favour,  so  it  gave 
occasion  to  others  to  believe,  that  he  had  some  hope  from  astrologers,  that,  if  he  outlived  that 
day,  he  might  have  a  better  fate.  As  long  as  he  fancied  there  was  any  hope,  he  was  too 
much  unsettled  in  his  mind  to  be  capable  of  anything. 

But  when  he  saw  all  was  to  no  purpose,  and  that  he  must  die,  he  complained  a  little  that 
his  death  was  hurried  on  so  fast.  But  aH  on  the  sudden  he  came  into  a  composure  of  mind 
that  surprised  all  that  saw  it.  There  was  no  affectation  in  it.  His  whole  behaviour  was 
easy  and  calm,  not  without  a  decent  cheerfulness.  He  prayed  God  to  forgive  all  his  sins, 
unknown  as  well  as  known.  He  seemed  confident  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  be  happy  with  him.  And  he  went  to  the  place  of  execution  on  Tower  Hill  with 
an  air  of  undisturbed  courage  that  was  grave  and  composed.  He  said  little  there  :  only  that 
he  was  sorry  for  the  blood  that  was  shed ;  but  he  had  ever  meant  well  to  the  nation.  When 
he  saw  the  axe,  he  touched  it,  and  said  it  was  not  sharp  enough.  He  gave  the  hangnuui 
but  half  the  reward  he  intended;  and  said,  if  he  cut  off  his  head  cleverly,  and  not  so 
butcherly  as  he  did  the  lord  Russel's,  his  man  would  give  him  the  rest.  The  executioner 
was  in  great  disorder,  trembling  all  over ;  so  he  gave  him  two  or  three  strokes  without  being 
able  to  finish  the  matter,  and  then  flung  the  axe  out  of  his  hand.  But  the  sheriff  forced 
him  to  take  it  up  ;  and  at  three  or  four  more  strokes  he  severed  his  head  from  his  body ;  and 
both  were  presently  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  unfortu- 
nate young  man.  He  had  several  good  qualities  in  him,  and  some  that  were  as  bad.  He 
was  soft  and  gentle  even  to  excess,  and  too  easy  to  those  who  had  credit  with  him.  He  was 
both  sincere  and  good  natured,  and  understood  war  well.  But  he  was  too  much  given  to 
pleasure  and  to  favourites  f. 

The  lord  Grey  it  was  thought  would  go  next.  But  he  had  a  great  estate  that  by  his  death 
was  to  go  over  to  his  brother.  So  the  court  resolevd  to  preserve  him  till  he  should  be 
brought  to  compound  for  his  life.  The  earl  of  Rochester  had  16,000^.  of  him.  Others  had 
smaller  shares.  He  was  likewise  obliged  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  to  be  a  witness  in  order  to 
the  conviction  of  others,  but  with  this  assurance,  that  nobody  should  die  upon  his  evidence!}!. 

*  Henrietta  Maria  Wentworth  vna  the  only  daughter  orders  to  put  him  to  death  if  tliere  \n»  any  danger  of  hit 

and   heiress   of  the  earl  of  Clereland. — Rereshy's  Me-  escape.     The  colonel  took  from  the  duke's  person  many 

moirs.  charms ;  and  added,  when  relating  this  to  his  nephew,  the 

t  A    still    more   favourable  and    interesting  charac-  carl  of  Dartmouth,  that  his  tablet-book  was  fall  of  ntrin- 

terof  this  unfortunate  nobleman  is  given  with  some  let-  telligible  astrological  figures.      The  duke  told  him  he 

ten,   and  extracts   from   his   **  Diary,"    in  WellwoocVs  received  them  years  previously  in  Scotland,  and  that  ho 

Memoirs.     Rerenby  says  that  many  charms  and   spells  now  found  them  but  foolish  conceits See    also   Dr. 

were  found  in  his  pockets;  a  fact  we  may  readily  believe  Clark's  Life  of  James  the  Second  ;  Oxford  edition  of  this 

when  we  know  that  then  almost  every  one  believed  in  work. 

astrology   and   witchcrafV.      Colonel  Lcgge  was  in   the         X  '^1^'*  dastardly  peer.  Ford,  lord  Grey  de  Werice, 

coach  with  him  when  conducted   to   London,  a&d  had  afierwards  had  his  estate  restored,   and,  obtaining  the 
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So  the  lord  Brandon,  son  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  convicted  by  his  and  some  other 
evidence.  Mr.  Hambden  was  also  brought  on  his  trial.  And  he  was  told  that  he  must 
expect  no  favour  unless  he  would  plead  guilty.  And  he,  knowing  that  legal  evidence  would 
be  brought  agunst  him,  submitted  to  this ;  and  begged  his  life  with  a  meanness,  of  which 
he  himself  was  so  ashamed  afterwards,  that  it  gave  his  spirits  a  depression  and  disorder  thai 
he  could  never  quite  master.  And  that  had  a  terrible  conclusion  :  for,  about  ten  years  after, 
he  cut  his  own  throat. 

The  king  was  now  as  successful  as  his  own  heart  could  wish.  He  had  held  a  session  oi 
parliament  in  both  kingdoms  that  had  settled  his  revenue ;  and  now  two  ill-prepared,  and  ill 
managed,  rebellions  had  so  broken  all  the  party  that  was  against  him,  that  he  seemed  secure 
in  his  throne,  and  above  the  power  of  all  his  enemies.  And  certainly  a  reign  that  was  now 
80  beyond  expectation  successful  in  its  first  six  months  seemed  so  well  settled,  that  no  ordi- 
nary mismanagement  could  have  spoiled  such  beginnings.  If  the  king  had  ordered  a  speedy 
execution  of  such  persons  as  were  fit  to  be  made  public  examples,  and  had  upon  that  granted, 
a  general  indemnity,  and  if  he  had  but  covered  his  intentions  till  he  had  got  through  another 
session  of  parliament,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  with  what  advantage  he  might  then  have 
opened  and  pursued  his  designs. 

But  his  own  temper  and  the  fury  of  some  of  his  ministers,  and  the  maxims  of  his  priests, 
who  were  become  enthusiastical  upon  this  success,  and  fancied  that  nothing  could  now  stand 
before  him :  all  these  concurred  to  make  him  lose  advantages  that  were  never  to  be  reco- 
vered ;  for  the  shows  of  mercy,  that  were  afterwards  put  on,  were  looked  on  as  an  after 
game,  to  retrieve  that  which  was  now  lost.  The  army  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the 
western  counties,  where  both  officers  and  soldiers  lived  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  treated 
all  that  were  believed  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  king  with  great  rudeness  and  violence. 

Kirk  *,  who  had  commanded  long  in  Tangier,  was  become  so  savage  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Moors  there,  that  some  days  after  the  battle  he  ordered  several  of  the  prisoners  to  b& 
hanged  up  at  Taunton,  without  so  much  as  the  form  of  law,  he  and  his  company  looking  on 
from  an  entertainment  they  were  at.  At  every  new  health  another  prisoner  was  hanged  up.. 
And  they  were  so  brutal,  that,  observing  the  shaking  of  the  legs  of  those  whom  they  hanged, 
it  was  said  among  them  they  were  dancing ;  and  upon  that  music  was  called  for.  This  was 
both  so  illegal  and  so  inhuman,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  it.  But  Kirk  was  only  chid  for  iU  And  it  was  said  that  he  had  a  par* 
ticular  order  for  some  military  executions ;  so  that  he  could  only  be  chid  for  the  manner 
ofit* 

But,  as  if  this  had  been  nothing,  Jefferies  was  sent  the  western  circuit  to  try  the  prisoners. 
His  behaviour  was  beyond  anything  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  a  civilized  nation.  He  was 
perpetually  either  drunk  or  in  a  rage,  more  like  a  fury  than  the  zeal  of  a  judge.  He  required 
the  prisoners  to  plead  guilty :  and  in  that  case  he  gave  them  some  hope  of  favour,  if  they 
gave  him  no  trouble ;  otherwise  he  told  them  he  would  execute  the  letter  of  the  law  upon 
them  in  its  utmost  severity.  This  made  many  plead  guilty  who  Imd  a  great  defence  in  law. 
But  he  shewed  no  mercy.  He  ordered  a  great  many  to  be  hanged  up  immediately,  without 
allowing  them  a  minute's  time  to  say  their  prayers.  He  hanged  in  several  places  about  six 
hundred  persons.  The  greatest  part  of  these  were  of  the  meanest  sort  and  of  no  distinction. 
The  impieties  with  which  he  treated  them,  and  his  behaviour  towards  some  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  that  were  well  affected,  but  came  and  pleaded  in  favour  of  some  prisoners,  would 
have  amazed  one  if  done  by  a  bashaw  in  Turkey.  England  had  never  known  anything  like 
it.    The  instances  are  too  many  to  be  reckoned  upt. 


&Tour  of  William  the  Thinl,  wus  created  by  him  earl 
Tankcrville  and  viscount  Grey  of  Glendalc.  This  was 
in  1695,  and  toon  after  he  \ras  appointed  first  lord-com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  lord  privy-seal.  He  died 
in  1701.  His  «•  Secret  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot** 
was  published  in  1754 — Grainger. 

*  Picicy  Kirke,  in  1680,  was  colonel  of  the  4  th  r^ 
ment  of  foot.  Ironically  they  were  called  **Kirkc*9 
Lomba.** 


f  A  very  particular  and  impartial  accoimt  of  thn  wholes 
sale  murdering  is  given  by  Mr.  Woolrycli  in  liis  "  Life  of 
Jeffreys." 

In  his'  dying  hours  he  vm  attended  by  Dr.  Scot,  a 
very-  reputable  clerg}'man  of  the  period.  Scot  reminded 
him  of  what  was  reported  of  his  cruelties  in  the  west ; 
Jcffrevs  thanked  him  for  the  suggestion^  and  added,  with 
emotion,  *^  Whatever  1  did  then,  I  did  by  express  orders ; 
and  1  have  this  i6  say  fiirther  for  myself.  Uiat  I  was  not  half 
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Bat  tbai^which  bnmglit  all  his  excesses  to  be  impfoted  to  tlie  king  himsdi^  and  to  the 
cudets  given  by  him,  was,  thai  the  king  had  a  pamcabu*  aooonnt  of  all  his  proceedings  wzittea 
to  him  every  day.  And  he  took  pleasure  to  relate  them  in  the  drawing-room  to  foreign 
mimstCTB,  and  at  his  table,  calling  it  ^  Jefl&eys's  campaign  ;*  qwaking  of  all  he  had  done  in 
a  style  that  neither  became  the  majesty  nor  the  menafnlness  of  a  great  pnnoe.  Dykfidd 
was  at  that  time  in  England,  one  c^  the  ambassadors  whom  the  States  had  sent  over  to  con- 
gratulate the  king^s  coming  to  the  crown.  He  told  me  that  the  king  talked  so  often  oi  these 
tilings  in  his  bearing,  that  he  wondered  to  see  lum  break  oat  into  those  indecencies.  And  upon 
Jcffieys's  coming  back,  he  was  created  a  baron,  and  peer  of  England :  a  dignity  which, 
thon^  anciently  some  judges  were  raised  to  it,  yet  in  these  later  ages,  as  there  was  no 
example  of  it,  so  it  was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  judge. 

Two  executions  were  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,  that  they  deserve  a  more  particular 
recitaL  The  king  apprehended  that  many  of  the  prisoners  had  got  into  London,  and  were 
concealed  there ;  so  he  said  those  who  concealed  them  were  the  worst  sort  of  traitors,  who 
endeavoured  to  preserve  such  persons  to  a  better  time.  He  had  likewise  a  great  mind  to 
find  out  any  among  the  rich  merchants,  who  might  afford  great  compositions  to  save  their 
lives ;  for  though  there  was  much  blood  shed,  there  was  little  booty  got  to  reward  those  who 
had  served.  Upon  this  the  king  declared  he  would  sooner  pardon  the  rebels,  than  those  who 
harboured  them. 

There  was  in  London  one  Gaunt,  a  woman  that  was  an  anabaptist,  who  spent  a  great  part 
of  her  life  in  acts  of  charity,  visiting  the  gaols,  and  looking  after  the  poor  of  what  persuasion 
soever  they  were.  One  of  the  rebels  found  her  out,  and  she  harboured  him  in  her  house : 
and  was  looking  for  an  occasion  of  sending  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  w^nt  about  in  the 
night,  and  came  to  hear  what  the  king  had  said  So  he,  by  an  unheard  of  baseness,  went  and 
delivered  himself,  and  accused  her  that  harboured  him.  She  was  seized  on  and  tried.  There 
was  no  witness  to  prove  that  she  knew  that  the  person  she  harboured  was  a  rebel  but  he 
himself;  her  maid  witnessed  only  that  he  was  entertained  at  her  house.  But  though  the 
crime  was  her  harbouring  a  traitor,  and  was  proved  only  by  this  infamous  witness,  yet  the 
judge  charged  the  jury  to  bring  her  in  guilty,  pretending  that  the  maid  was  a  second  witness, 
though  she  knew  nothing  of  that  which  was  the  criminal  part.  She  was  condemned,  and 
burnt,  as  the  law  directs  in  the  case  of  women  convicted  of  treason.  She  died  with  a  con- 
stancy, even  to  a  cheerfulness,  that  struck  all  that  saw  it.  She  said,  charity  was  a  part  of 
her  religion,  as  well  as  faith  ;  this  at  worst  was  the  feeding  an  enemy ;  so  she  hoped  she  had 
her  reward  with  him,  for  whose  sake  she  did  this  service,  how  unworthy  soever  the  person 
was,  that  made  so  ill  a  return  for  it.  She  rejoiced  that  God  had  honoured  her  to  be  the  first 
that  suffered  by  fire  in  this  reign ;  and  that  her  suffering  was  a  martyrdom  for  that  religion 
which  was  all  love.  Penn,  the  quaker,  told  me  he  saw  her  die.  She  laid  the  straw  about 
her  for  burning  her  speedily,  and  behaved  herself  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  spectators 
melted  in  tears. 

The  other  execution  was  of  a  woman  of  greater  quality — the  lady  Lisle.  Her  husband 
had  been  a  regicide,  and  was  one  of  Cromwell'^s  lords,  and  was  called  the  lord  Lisle.  He 
went  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  beyond  sea,  and  lived  at  Lausanne.  But  three  desperate 
Irishmen,  hoping  by  such  a  service  to  make  their  fortunes,  went  thither,  and  kiUed  him  as 
he  was  going  to  church ;  and  being  well  mounted,  and  ill  pursued,  got  into  France.  His 
lady  was  kno^n  to  be  much  affected  with  the  king^s  death,  and  not  easily  reconciled  to  her 
husband  for  the  share  he  had  in  it.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety  and  charity.  The 
night  after  the  action.  Hicks,  a  violent  preacher  among  the  dissenters,  and  Nelthorp,  came 
to  her  house.  She  knew  Hicks,  and  treated  him  civilly,  not  asking  from  whence  they  came. 
But  Hicks  told  what  brought  them  thither ;  for  they  had  been  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
Upon  which  she  went  out  of  the  room  immediately,  and  ordered  her  chief  servant  to  send  an 
information  concerning  them  to  the  next  justice  of  peace,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  suffer 

bloody  enough   for  him  who  tent   me   thither.**     Mr.  true ;  but  if  Jamet  wan  a  aanguinary  monster,  is  that  aoy 

speaker  Onslow  had  this  from  sir  J.  Jekyl,  to  whom  it  ezeuse  for  JeflPreys  beiug  the  ruffianly  instrument  to  gra- 

wu  told  by  lofd  Somers,  who  heard  it  from  Scot  himself,  tify  his  thirst  for  rerenge,  and  for  outraging  the  lawk  of 

—  (Oxford  cd.  of  this  work.)     This  may  be,  probably  is,  our  nature,  and  of  our  country  ? 
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them  to  make  {heir  escape.  But,  before  this  could  be  done,  a  party  came  about  the  house, 
and  took  both  them,  and  her  for  harbouring  them.  Jeffreys  resolved  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
her,  and  obtained  of  the  king  a  promise  that  he  would  not  pardon  her.  Which  the  king 
owned  to  the  earl  of  Feversham,  when  he,  upon  the  offer  of  1000/.  if  he  could  obtain  her 
pardon,  went  and  begged  it*.  So  she  was  brought  to  her  trial.  No  legal  proof  was  brought 
that  she  knew  that  they  were  rebels :  the  names  of  the  persons  found  in  her  house  were  in 
no  proclamation  :  so  there  was  no  notice  given  to  beware  of  them.  Jeffreys  affirmed  to  the 
jury,  upon  his  honoiur,  that  the  persons  had  confessed  that  they  had  been  with  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.  This  was  the  turning  a  witness  against  her,  after  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
judged  in  the  matter.  And,  though  it  was  insisted  on,  as  a  point  of  law,  that  till  the  per- 
sons found  in  her  house  were  convicted,  she  could  not  be  found  guilty,  yet  Jeffreys  charged 
the  jury  in  a  most  violent  manner  to  bring  her  in  guilty.  All  the  audience  was  strangely 
affected  with  so  unusual  a  behaviour  in  a  judge.  Only  the  person  most  concerned,  the  lady 
herself,  who  was  then  past  seventy,  was  so  little  moved  at  it  that  she  fell  asleep.  The  jury 
brought  her  in  not  guilty.  But  the  judge  in  great  fury  sent  them  out  again.  Yet  they 
brought  her  in  a  second  time  not  guilty.  Then  he  seemed  as  in  a  transport  of  rage.  He 
upon  that  threatened  them  with  an  attaint  of  jury.  And  they,  overcome  with  fear,  brought 
her  in  the  third  time  guilty.  The  king  would  show  no  other  favour,  but  that  he  changed 
the  sentence  from  burning  to  beheading.  She  died  with  great  constancy  of  mind;  and 
expressed  a  joy  that  she  thus  suffered  for  an  act  of  charity  and  piety. 

Most  of  those  that  had  suffered  expressed  at  their  death  such  a  calm  firmness,  and  such  a 
zeal  for  their  religion,  which  they  believed  was  then  in  danger,  that  it  made  great  impres- 
sions on  the  spectators.  Some  base  men  among  them  tried  to  save  themselves  by  accusing 
others.  Goodenoughf,  who  had  been  under-sheriff  of  London,  when  Cornish  was  sheriff, 
offered  to  swear  against  Cornish ;  and  also  said,  that  Rumsey  had  not  discovered  all  he 
knew.  So  Rumsey,  to  save  himself,  joined  with  Goodenough,  to  swear  Cornish  guilty  of 
that  for  wliich  the  lord  Russel  had  suffered.  And  this  was  driven  on  so  fast,  that  Cornish 
was  seized  on,  tried,  and  executed  within  the  week.  If  he  had  got  a  little  time,  the  false- 
hood of  the  evidence  would  have  been  proved  from  Rumsey 's  former  deposition,  which 
appeared  so  clearly  soon  after  his  death,  that  his  estate  was  restored  to  his  family,  and  the 
witnesses  were  lodged  in  remote  prisons  for  their  lives.  Cornish,  at  his  death,  asserted  his 
innocence  with  great  vehemence ;  and  with  some  acrimony  complained  of  the  methods  taken 
to  destroy  him.  And  so  they  gave  it  out,  that  he  died  in  a  fit  of  fury.  But  Pen,  who  saw 
the  execution,  said  to  me,  there  appeared  nothing  but  a  just  indignation  that  innocence  might 
very  naturally  give.  Pen  might  be  well  relied  on  in  such  matters,  he  being  so  entirely  in 
the  king's  interests.  He  said  to  me,  the  king  was  much  to  be  pitied,  who  was  hurried  into 
all  this  effusion  of  blood  by  Jeffreys's  impetuous  and  cruel  temper.  But,  if  his  own  inclina- 
tions had  not  been  biased  that  way,  and  if  his  priests  had  not  thought  it  the  interest  of  their 
party  to  let  that  butcher  loose,  by  which  so  many  men  that  were  like  to  oppose  them  were 
put  out  of  the  way,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  there  would  have  been  such  a  run  of 
barbarous  cruelty,  and  that  in  so  many  instances. 

It  gave  a  general  horror  to  the  body  of  the  nation :  and  it  let  all  people  see,  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  reign  that  seemed  to  delight  in  blood.  Even  some  of  the  fairest  of  tories 
began  to  relent  a  little,  and  to  think  they  had  trusted  too  much,  and  gone  too  far.  The  king 
had  raised  new  regiments,  and  had  given  commissions  to  papists.  This  was  overlooked 
during  the  time  of  danger,  in  which  all  men's  service  was  to  be  made  use  of:  and  by  law 
they  might  serve  three  months.  But  now,  as  that  time  was  near  lapsing,  the  king  began  to 
say,  the  laws  for  the  two  tests  were  made  on  design  against  himself :  the  first  was  made  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  second  to  make  way  for  the  exclusion ;  and,  he 
added,  that  it  was  an  affront  to  him  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  those  laws.     So  these 

*  This  is  denied  by  Macphenon  ;  but,  another  defender         f  Dean  Swift  has  related  that  this  wretch  retired  af^cr- 

of  the  Stnarts,  the  author  of  "  the  Caveat,**  admits  its  wards  to  Ireland,  where  he  practised  as  an  attorney,  and 

tmth,  and  adds,  that  the  ladies  St.  John  and  Abei^venny  died  there.*— Oxford  edition  of  this  work, 
■sked  of  James  a  one  day*i  roprievo  for  her  in  yain  I — 
Woolrych't  life  of  Jeffreyi,  195. 
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persons,  notwithstanding  that  act,  were  continued  in  commission ;  and  the  king  dochured 
openly,  that  he  must  look  on  all  those  who  would  not  consent  to  the  repeal  of  those  laws, 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  as  his  enemies. 

The  courtiers  began  eyer3rwhere  to  declaim  against  them.  It  was  said  to  be  against  the 
rights  of  the  crown  to  deny  the  king  the  service  of  all  his  subjects,  to  be  contraiy  to  the 
dignity  of  peerage  to  subject  peers  to  any  other  tests  than  their  allegiance,  and  that  it  waa 
an  insufferable  affront  done  the  king,  to  oblige  all  those  whom  he  should  employ,  to  swear 
that  his  religion  was  idolatrous.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  people  saw,  that,  if  those  acts 
were  not  maintained,  no  employment  would  be  given  to  any  but  papists,  or  to  those  who 
gave  hopes  that  they  would  change :  and,  if  the  parliament  test  was  taken  off,  then  the 
way  was  opened  to  draw  over  so  many  members  of  both  houses,  as  would  be  in  time  a 
majority,  to  bring  on  an  entire  change  of  the  laws  with  relation  to  religion.  As  long  as  the 
nation  reckoned  their  kings  were  true,  and  sure  to  their  religion,  there  was  no  such  need  of 
those  tests,  while  the  giving  employments  was  left  free,  and  our  princes  were  like  to  give 
them  only  to  those  of  their  own  religion.  But  since  we  had  a  prince  professing  another  reli- 
gion, it  seemed  the  only  security  that  was  left  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  tests  stood  as  a 
barrier  to  defend  us  from  popery.  It  was  also  said,  that  those  tests  had  really  quieted  the 
minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  afld  had  united  them  against  the  exclusion ;  dnce 
they  reckoned  their  religion  was  safe  by  reason  of  them.  The  military  men  went  in  zealously 
into  thoso  notions :  for  they  saw,  that,  as  soon  as  the  king  should  get  rid  of  the  tests,  they 
must  either  change  their  religion,  or  lose  their  employments.  The  clergy,  who  for  most  part 
had  hitherto  run  in  with  fury  to  all  the  king's  interests,  began  now  to  open  their  eyes.  Thus 
all  on  a  sudden  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  much  altered.  The  marquis  of  Hali&x  did 
move  in  council,  that  an  order  should  be  given  to  examine,  whether  all  the  officers  in  com- 
mission had  taken  the  test,  or  not.  But  none  seconded  him :  so  the  motion  fell.  And  now 
all  endeavours  were  used,  to  fix  the  repeal  of  the  tests  in  the  session  that  was  coming  on. 

Some  few  converts  were  made  at  this  time.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  earl  of  Perth  and 
his  brother,  the  earl  of  Melfort.  Some  differences  fell  in  between  the  duke  of  Queensborongh 
and  the  earl  of  Perth.  The  latter  thought  the  former  was  haughty  and  violent,  and  that  he 
used  him  in  too  imperious  a  manner.  So  they  broke.  At  that  time  the  king  published  the 
two  papers  found  in  his  brother  s  strong  box.  So  the  earl  of  Perth  was  either  overcome 
with  the  reasons  in  them,  or  he  thought  it  would  look  well  at  court,  if  he  put  his  conversion 
upon  these.  He  came  up  to  complain  of  the  duke  of  Queensborongh.  And  his  brother 
going  to  meet  him  at  Ware,  he  discovered  his  designs  to  him,  who  seemed  at  first  much 
troubled  at  it ;  but  he  plied  him  so,  that  he  prevailed  on  him  to  join  with  him  in  his  pre- 
tended conversion,  which  ho  did  with  great  shows  of  devotion  and  zeal.  But  when  his 
objections  to  the  duke  of  Queensborough's  administration  were  heard,  they  were  so  slight, 
that  the  king  was  ashamed  of  them  :  and  all  the  court  justified  the  duke  of  Queensborongh. 
A  repartee  of  the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  much  talked  of  on  this  occasion.  The  earl  of  Perth 
was  taking  pains  to  convince  him  that  he  had  just  grounds  of  complaint,  and  seemed  little 
concerned  in  the  ill  effect  this  might  have  on  himself.  The  marquis  answered  him,  he  needed 
fear  nothing,  *'  Ilis  faith  would  make  him  whole :"  and  it  proved  so. 

Before  he  declared  his  change,  the  king  seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  the  duke  of  Queens- 
borough,  that  he  was  resolved  to  bring  the  earl  of  Perth  to  a  submission,  otherwise  to  dismiss 
him.  So  the  king,  having  declared  himself  too  openly  to  recall  that  so  soon,  ordered  them 
both  to  go  back  to  Scotland  ;  and  said  he  would  signify  his  pleasure  to  them  when  they 
should  be  there.  It  followed  them  down  very  quickly.  The  duke  of  Queensborough  was 
turned  out  of  the  treasury,  and  it  was  put  in  commission ;  and  he,  not  to  be  too  much 
irritated  at  once,  was  put  first  in  the  commission.  And  now  it  became  soon  very  visible, 
that  he  had  the  secret  no  more ;  but  that  it  was  lodged  between  the  two  brothers,  the  earls 
of  Perth  and  Melfort.  Soon  after  that  the  duke  of  Queensborough  was  not  only  turned  out 
of  all  his  employments,  but  a  design  was  laid  to  ruin  him.  All  persons  were  encouraged  to 
bring  accusations  against  him,  either  with  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  government, 
or  of  the  treasury.  And,  if  any  colourable  matter  could  have  been  found  against  him,  it  was 
resolved  to  have  made  him  a  sacrifice.     This  sudden  hatred,  after  so  entire  a  confidence, 
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imputed  to  the  suggestions  the  earl  of  Perth  had  made  of  his  zeal  against  popery,  and  of  his 
having  engaged  all  his  friends  to  stick  firm  in  opposition  to  it.  It  was  said,  there  was  no 
need  of  making  such  promises,  as  he  had  engaged  the  king  to  make  to  the  parliament  of 
Scotland.  Nohody  desired  or  expected  them  :  he  only  drove  that  matter  on  his  own  account : 
so  it  was  fit  to  let  all  about  the  king  see,  what  was  to  be  looked  for,  if  they  pressed  anything 
too  severely  with  relation  to  religion. 

But  to  leave  Scotland,  and  return  to  England.  The  king,  after  he  had  declared  that  he 
would  be  served  by  none  but  those  who  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  tests,  called  for  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  asked  him  how  he  would  vote  in  that  matter.  He  very  frankly 
answered,  he  would  never  consent  to  it :  he  thought  the  keeping  up  those  laws  was  neces- 
sary, even  for  the  king's  service,  since  the  nation  trusted  so  much  to  them,  that  the  public 
quiet  was  chiefly  preserved  by  that  means.  Upon  this  the  king  told  him,  that  though  he 
would  never  forget  past  services,  yet  since  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  in  that  particular, 
he  was  resolved  to  have  all  of  a  piece.  So  he  was  turned  out.  And  the  earl  of  Sunderland 
was  made  lord  president,  and  continued  still  secretary  of  state.  More  were  not  questioned  at 
that  time,  nor  turned  out ;  for  it  was  hoped  that,  since  all  men  saw  what  was  to  be  expected, 
if  they  should  not  comply  with  the  king's  intentions,  this  would  have  its  full  effect  upon 
those  who  had  no  mind  to  part  with  their  places. 

The  king  resolved  also  to  model  Ireland,  so  as  to  make  that  kingdom  a  nursery  for  his  army 
in  England,  and  to  be  sure  at  least  of  an  army  there,  wliile  his  designs  were  to  go  on  more 
dowly  in  the  isle  of  Britain.  The  Irish  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  : 
80  he  was  recalled.  But,  to  dismiss  him  with  some  show  of  respect,  he  was  still  continued 
lord  Steward  of  the  household.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  declared  lord-lieutenant.  But  the 
army  was  put  under  the  command  of  Talbot,  who  was  made  earl  of  Tirconnel*.  And  he 
began  very  soon  to  model  it  anew.  The  archbishop  of  Ajmagh  had  continued  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  was  in  all  points  so  compliant  to  the  court,  that  even  his  religion  came  to  be 
suspected  on  that  account.  Yet,  it  seemed,  he  was  not  thought  thorough  paced.  So  sir 
Charles  Porter,  who  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  everything  that  the  king  proposed,  and  was  a 
man  of  ready  wit,  and  being  poor  was  thought  a  person  fit  to  be  made  a  tool  of,  was  declared 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  To  these  the  king  said  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  settlement 
of  Ireland.  They  had  authority  to  promise  this,  and  to  act  pursuant  to  it.  But,  as  both 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Porter  were  poor,  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  understand  the 
king's  intentions,  and  see  through  those  promises,  that  were  made  only  to  lay  men  asleep ; 
and  that  therefore  they  would  not  insist  too  much  on  them,  nor  pursue  them  too  far. 

But  now,  before  I  come  to  relate  the  short  session  of  parliament,  that  was  abruptly  broken 
ofl^  I  must  mention  one  great  transaction  that  went  before  it,  and  had  no  small  influence  on 
all  men's  minds.  And  since  I  saw  that  dismal  tragedy,  which  was  at  this  time  acted  in 
France,  I  must  now  change  the  scene,  and  give  some  account  of  myself.  When  I  resolved 
to  go  beyond  sea,  there  was  no  choice  to  be  made.  So  many  exiles  and  outlawed  persons 
were  scattered  up  and  down  the  towns  of  Holland  and  other  provinces,  that  I  saw  the  danger 
of  going  where  I  was  sure  many  of  them  would  come  about  me,  and  try  to  have  involved 
me  in  guilt  by  coming  into  my  company,  that  so  they  might  engage  me  into  their  designs. 
So  I  resolved  to  go  to  France :  and,  if  I  foimd  it  not  convenient  to  stay  there,  I  intended  to 
go  on  to  Geneva,  or  Switzerland.  I  asked  the  French  ambassador  if  I  might  be  safe  there. 
He,  after  some  days,  I  suppose  after  he  had  written  to  the  court  upon  it,  assured  me  I 
should  be  safe  there ;  and  that,  if  the  king  should  ask  after  me,  timely  notice  should  be  given 
me,  that  I  might  go  out  of  the  way.  So  I  went  to  Paris.  And  there  being  many  there 
whom  I  had  reason  to  look  on  as  spies,  I  took  a  little  house,  and  lived  by  myself  as  privately 
as  I  could.  I  continued  there  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  I  went  to  Italy.  I  found 
the  earl  of  Montague  at  Paris,  with  whom  I  conversed  much,  and  got  from  him  most  of  the 
secrets  of  the  court,  and  of  the  negotiations  he  was  engaged  in.  The  king  of  France  had  been 
ht  many  years  weakening  the  whole  protestant  interest  there,  and  was  then  upon  the  last 

*  Ik  M  upon  tho  afFain  of  Ireland,  at  this  period,  tbat  Singer's  Clareudoa  Correspondence  affords  its  most  uscftil 
taformatioD. 
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resolution  of  recalling  the  edict  of  Nantes.      And,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  a&ira  of 
England  gave  the  last  stroke  to  that  matter. 

Tliis  year,  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  must  ever  be  remembered  as  the  most  fatal  to  the 
protestant  religion.  In  February,  a  king  of  England  declared  himself  a  papist.  In  June, 
Charles  the  elector  palatine  dying  without  issue,  the  electoral  dignity  went  to  the  house  of 
Newburgh,  a  most  bigotted  popish  family.  In  October,  the  king  of  France  recalled  and 
vacated  the  edict  of  Nantes  *.  And  in  December,  the  duke  of  Savoy  being  brought  to  it, 
not  only  by  the  persuasions,  but  even  by  the  threatenings  of  the  court  of  France,  readied  the 
edict  that  his  father  had  granted  to  tlie  Yaudois.  So  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  was  a 
very  critical  year.  And  I  have  ever  reckoned  this  the  fifth  great  crisis  of  the  protestant 
religion. 

For  some  years  the  priests  were  everywhere  making  conversions  in  France.  The  hopes  of 
pensions  and  preferments  wrought  on  many.  The  plausible  colours  that  the  bishop  of  Meaux, 
then  bishop  of  Condom,  put  on  all  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  famished  others  with 
excuses  for  changing.  Many  thought  they  must  change  at  last,  or  be  quite  undone ;  for  the 
king  seemed  to  be  engaged  to  go  through  with  the  matter,  both  in  compliance  vrith  the 
shadow  of  conscience  that  he  seemed  to  have,  which  was  to  follow  implicitly  the  conduct  of 
his  confessor,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  he  himself  being  ignorant  in  those  matters  beyond 
what  can  be  well  imagined  ;  and  because  his  glory  seemed  also  concerned  to  go  through  with 
everything  that  he  had  once  begun. 

Old  Rouvigny,  who  was  the  deputy  general  of  the  churches,  told  me  that  he  was  long 
deceived  in  his  opinion  of  the  king.  He  knew  he  was  not  naturally  bloody.  He  saw  his 
gross  ignorance  in  those  matters.  His  bigotry  could  not  rise  from  any  inward  principle.  So 
for  many  years  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes,  that  the  design  would  go  on  so  slowly, 
that  some  unlooked  for  accident  might  defeat  it.  But  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  (in  1678), 
he  saw  such  steps  made  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  he  told  the  king  he  must  beg  a  fidl 
uudienco  of  him  upon  that  subject.  He  gave  him  one  that  lasted  some  hours.  He  came 
well  prepared.  He  told  him  what  the  state  of  France  was  during  the  wars  in  his  father's 
reign  :  how  happy  France  had  been  now  for  fifty  years,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  quiet  it 
was  in  with  relation  to  those  matters.  He  gave  him  an  account  of  their  numbers,  their 
industry  and  wealth,  their  constant  readiness  to  advance  the  revenue,  and  that  all  the  quiet 
he  had  with  the  court  of  Rome  was  chiefly  owing  to  them :  if  they  were  rooted  out,  the 
court  of  Rome  would  govern  as  absolutely  in  France  as  it  did  in  Spain.  He  desired  leave  to 
undeceive  him,  if  he  was  made  believe  they  would  all  change,  as  soon  as  he  engaged  his 
authority  in  the  matter :  many  would  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  carry  their  wealth  and 
industry  into  other  countries.  And  by  a  scheme  of  particulars  he  reckoned  how  far  that 
would  go.  In  fine,  he  said,  it  would  come  to  the  shedding  of  much  blood  :  many  would 
suffer,  and  others  would  be  precipitated  into  desperate  courses.  So  that  the  most  glorious 
of  all  reigns  would  be  in  conclusion  disfigured  and  defaced,  and  become  a  scene  of  blood  and 
horror.  He  told  me,  as  he  went  through  these  matters,  the  king  seemed  to  hearken  to  him 
very  attentively.  But  he  perceived  they  made  no  impression  :  for  the  king  never  asked  any 
particulars,  or  any  explanation,  but  let  him  go  on.  And,  when  he  had  ended,  the  king  said 
he  took  his  freedom  well,  since  it  flowed  from  his  zeal  to  his  service.  He  believed  all  thai 
he  Imd  told  him  of  the  prejudice  it  might  do  him  in  his  affairs :  only  he  thought,  it  would 
not  go  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  But  he  said,  he  considered  himself  as  so  indispensably 
bound  to  endeavour  the  conversion  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  that  if 
the  doing  it  should  require  that  with  one  hand  he  should  cut  off  the  other,  he  would  submit 
to  that.  After  this  Rouvigny  gave  all  his  friends  hints  of  what  they  were  to  look  for.  Some 
were  for  flying  out  into  a  new  civil  war.  But,  their  chief  confidence  being  in  the  assistance 
tliey  expected  from  England,  he,  who  knew  what  our  princes  were,  and  had  reason  to  believe 
tliat  king  Charles  was  at  least  a  cold  protestant,  if  not  a  secret  papist,  and  knew  that  the  States 
would  not  embroil  their  affairs  in  assisting  them,  their  maxims  rather  leading  them  to  connive 

•  The  Edict  of  Nantei  was  iMued  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  in    1598.     Mochcim,  in  his  Ecclcsiastieal 
History,  givet  a  detail  of  iu  clausei,  and  of  the  events  which  elicited  it. 
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&t  anything  that  would  bring  great  numbers  and  much  wealtli  into  their  country  than  to 
oppose  it,  was  against  all  motions  of  that  kind.  He  reckoned  those  risings  would  be  soon 
crushed,  and  so  would  precipitate  their  ruin  with  some  colour  of  justice.  He  was  much 
censured  for  this  by  some  hot  men  among  them,  as  having  betrayed  them  to  the  court.  But 
he  was  very  unjustly  blamed,  as  appeared  both  by  his  own  conduct,  and  by  his  son's ;  who 
was  received  at  first  into  the  survivance  of  being  deputy  general  for  the  churches,  and  after- 
wards, at  his  father  s  desire,  had  that  melancholy  post  given  him,  in  which  he  daily  saw  new 
injustices  done,  and  was  only  suffered,  for  form's  sake,  to  inform  against  them,  but  with  no 
hope  of  success  *. 

The  father  did,  upon  King  Charles's  death,  write  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  king, 
who  wrote  him  such  an  obliging  answer,  that  upon  it  he  wrote  to  his  niece  the  Lady  Russel, 
that,  having  such  assurances  given  him  by  the  king  of  a  high  scQse  of  his  former  services,  he 
resolved  to  come  over,  and  beg  the  restoring  her  son's  honour  f .  The  Marquis  of  Halifax 
did  presently  apprehend,  that  this  was  a  blind,  and  that  the  king  of  France  was  sending 
him  over  to  penetrate  into  the  king's  designs  ;  since  from  all  hands  intimations  were  brought 
of  the  promises,  that  he  made  to  the  ministers  of  the  other  princes  of  Europe.  So  I  was 
ordered  to  use  all  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  coming  over  :  his  niece  had  indeed  begged 
that  journey  of  him,  when  she  hoped  it  might  have  saved  her  husband's  life,  but  she  would 
not  venture  to  desire  the  journey  on  any  other  consideration,  considering  his  great  age,  and 
that  her  son  was  then  but  five  years  old.  I  pressed  this  so  much  on  him,  that,  finding  him 
fixed  in  his  resolution,  I  could  not  hinder  myself  from  suspecting,  that  such  a  high  act  of 
friendship,  in  a  man  some  years  past  fourscore,  had  somewhat  under  it :  and  it  was  said,- 
that,  when  he  took  leave  of  the  king  of  France,  he  had  an  audience  of  two  hours  of  him. 
But  this  was  a  false  suggestion  :  and  I  was  assured  afterwards  that  he  came  over  only  ii^ 
friendship  to  his  niece,  and  that  he  had  no  directions  nor  messages  from  the  court  of  France. 
He  came  over,  and  had  several  audiences  of  the  king,  who  used  him  with  great  kindness^ 
but  did  not  grant  him  that  which  he  said  he  came  for ;  only  he  gave  him  a  general  promise 
of  doing  it  in  a  proper  time. 

But  whether  the  court  of  France  was  satisfied  by  the  conversation  that  Rouvigny  had 
with  the  king,  that  they  needed  apprehend  nothing  from  England ;  or  whether  the  king's  being 
now  so  settled  on  the  throne  made  them  conclude  that  the  time  was  come  of  repealing  the 
edicts,  is  not  certain.  M.  de  Louvoy,  seeing  the  king  so  set  on  the  matter,  proposed  to  him  a 
method  which  he  believed  would  shorten  the  work,  and  do  it  effectually :  which  was  to  let 
loose  some  bodies  of  dragoons  to  live  upon  the  protestants  on  discretion.  They  were  put 
under  no  restraint,  but  only  to  avoid  rapes  and  the  killing  them.  This  was  begun  in  Beam< 
And  the  people  were  so  struck  with  it,  that,  seeing  they  were  to  be  eat  up  first,  and,  if  that 
prevailed  not,  to  be  cast  in  prison,  when  all  was  taken  from  them,  till  they  should  change, 
and  being  required  only  to  promise  to  reunite  themselves  to  the  church,  they,  overcome  with 
fear  and  having  no  time  for  consulting  together,  did  universally  comply.  This  did  so  animate 
the  court,  that,  upon  it  the  same  methods  were  taken  in  most  places  of  Guienne,  Languedoc, 
and  Dauphine,  where  the  greatest  numbers  of  the  protestants  were.  A  dismal  consternation 
and  feebleness  ran  through  most  of  them,  so  that  great  numbers  yielded.  Upon  which  the 
king,  now  resolved  to  go  through  with  what  had  been  long  projected,  published  the  edict 
repeding  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  which  (though  that  edict  was  declared  to  be  a  perpetual 
and  irrevocable  law,)  he  set  forth,  that  it  was  only  intended  to  quiet  matters  by  it,  till  more 
effectual  ways  should  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of  Heretics^  He  also  promised  in  it,  that, 
though  all  the  public  exercises  of  that  religion  were  now  suppressed,  yet  those  of  that  per- 
suasion who  lived  quietly  should  not  be  disturbed  on  that  account,  while  at  the  same  time 

not  only  the  dragoons,  but  all  the  clergy  and  the  bigots  of  France,  broke  out  into  all  the 

instances  of  rage  and  fUry,  against  such  as  did  not  change  upon  their  being  required  in  the 

king^s  name  to  be  of  his  religion  :  for  that  was  the  style  everywhere. 

Men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who  would  not  yield,  were  not  only  stripped  of  all  they  had, 

but  kept  long  from  sleep,  driven  about  from  place  to  place,  and  hunted  out  of  their  retire- 

♦   Henry  Rouvign^  will  bo  frequently  noticed  in  future  pages  a»  carl  of  G.ilw.iy. 
'f*  Lord  RuBse}  waa  liis  gt eat- nephew. 
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menta.  Tlie  women  wcro  carried  into  itunneries,  in  many  of  wbivh  they  were  almost  starved, 
whipped,  and  barbarouBly  treateit.  Some  few  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  secular  clergy,  to 
make  the  matter  rasier,  drew  formularieB,  importing  that  they  were  resol  veil  to  reunite  them- 
selves to  the  catholic  church,  and  that  they  renounced  the  errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
People  in  such  cxtroinitiea  are  easy  to  put  a  stretched  sense  on  any  words,  that  may  give 
them  present  relief.  So  it  was  said,  what  harm  was  it  to  promise  to  be  united  to  the  catholie 
church  :  and  the  renouncing  those  men's  errors  did  not  renounce  their  good  and  sound  doc- 
trine. But  it  was  very  visible  with  what  intent  those  Bubscriptions  or  promises  were  asked 
of  them  :  so  their  compliance  in  that  matter  wna  a  plain  equivocation.  Bnt,  how  weak  and 
faulty  euever  they  might  be  in  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged  here  was  one  of  the  most  violent 
persecutions  that  is  to  be  found  in  history.  In  many  rcspeota  it  exceeded  tliem  all,  both  ia 
the  several  inventions  of  cnielty,  and  in  its  long  continuance.  I  went  over  the  greatest  part 
of  France  while  it  was  in  its  hottest  rage,  from  Maraeilles  to  Bf  ontpelier,'  and  &om  thence  ta 
Lyons,  and  so  to  Geneva.  I  saw  and  knew  so  many  instances  of  their  injustice  and  violence, 
that  it  exceeded  even  what  could  have  been  well  imagined  ;  for  all  men  set  their  thonghta 
«t  work,  to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  I  passed,  I 
heard  the  moat  dismal  account  of  those  things  possible  ;  hut  chie6y  at  Valence,  where  oiM 
Derapinc  seemed  to  exceed  even  the  furies  of  inquisitors.  One  in  the  streets  could  hat« 
known  the  new  converts,  as  tlicy  were  passing  by  them,  by  a  cloudy  dejection  that  apjteared 
in  their  looks  and  deportment.  Such  as  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape,  and  were  seixed) 
(for  guards  aud  secret  agents  were  spread,  along  the  whole  roads  and  frontier  of  France,) 
were,  if  men,  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and,  if  women,  to  monasteries.  To  complete  this 
cruelty,  orders  were  given  that  such  of  the  new  converts  as  did  not  at  their  death  receive  tbo 
sacrament,  should  be  denied  burial,  and  that  their  bodies  should  be  left  where  other  dead 
carcases  were  cast  out,  to  be  devoured  by  wolves,  or  dogs.  This  was  executed  in  several 
places  with  the  utmost  barbarity  :  and  it  gave  all  people  so  much  horror,  that,  finding  the 
ill  effect  of  it,  it  was  let  fall.  This  hurt  none,  but  stnick  all  that  saw  it,  even  with  mors 
horror  than  tlioae  srifferings  that  were  more  felt.  The  fnry  that  appeared  on  this  occanon 
did  spread  itself  with  a  sort  of  contagion  :  for  the  intendants  and  other  officers  that  had  been 


laid  a»de  the  compasmon 
impressions  of  humanity.  The 
transported  with  the  zeal  that 
retc  full  of  the  most  inflamed 
I  strains  too  indecent  and  bla*- 


mild  and  gentle  in  the  former  parts  of  their  life  seemed 
of  christians,  the  breeding  of  gentlemen,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  the  regulars  especially, 
their  king  showed  on  this  occasion,  that  their  » 
eloquence  that  they  could  invent,  magnifying  their  king 
phemous,  to  be  mentioned  by  me. 

I  staid  at  Paris  till  the  beginning  of  August.  Barrillon  sent  to  mc  to  look  to  myself;  for 
the  king  had  let  some  words  fhll  importing  his  suspicion  of  me,  as  concerned  in  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  business.  Wliether  this  wna  done  on  design  to  sec  if  such  an  insinuation  conld 
fHght  me  away,  and  so  bring  me  under  some  appearance  of  guilt,  I  caunot  tell :  for  in  that 
time  everything  was  deceitfully  managed.  But  I,  who  knew  that  I  was  not  so  mucli  aa 
guilty  of  concealment,  resolved  not  to  stir  from  Paiia  till  the  rebellion  whs  over,  and  that 
the  prisoners  were  examined  and  trie<I.  When  that  was  done,  Stouppe,  a  hrigadier-gmeral, 
told  me  that  M.  dc  Louvoy  had  said  to  him,  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
business  of  the  Huguenots  that  season  :  and  since  he  was  resolved  not  to  change,  he  advised 
him  to  make  a  tour  into  Italy,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  do  anything  that  opposed  the 
king's  service.  Stouppo  told  mo  this  in  confidence.  So  we  resolved  to  make  that  journey 
together.  Some  thought  it  was  too  hold  an  adventure  in  me,  after  what  I  had  writtc^i  and 
acted  in  the  matters  of  religion,  to  go  to  Rome.  But  others,  who  judged  better,  thought  I 
ran  no  hazard  in  going  thither  :  for,  besides  the  high  civility,  with  whieli  all  strangers  ars 
treated  there,  they  were  at  tliat  time  in  such  hopes  of  gaining  England,  tliat  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  thinlc  that  they  would  raise  the  apprehensions  of  the  nation,  hy  using  any  that 
belonged  to  it  ill :  and  the  destroying  mo  would  not  do  tliem  the  service  that  could  in  any 
sort  balance  the  prejudice  that  might  arise  from  (he  noise  it  would  make.  And  indeed  I  met 
with  so  high  a  civility  at  Rome,  that  it  fully  justified  this  opinion. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  Odcscalchi,  knew  who  I  was  the  day  after  I  came  to  Rome 
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And  he  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Swiss  guards  to  tell  Stouppe  that  he  had  heard  of  me, 
and  would  give  me  a  private  audience  a-bed,  to  save  me  from  the  ceremony  of  the  pantouflc*. 
But  I  knew  the  noise  that  this  would  make,  so  I  resolved  to  avoid  it,  and  excused  it  upon 
my  speaking  Italian  so  ill  as  I  did.  But  cardinal  Howard  and  the  cardinal  d'Estrees  treated 
me  with  great  freedom.  The  latter  talked  much  with  me  concerning  the  orders  of  our 
church,  to  know  whether  they  had  been  brought  down  to  us  by  men  truly  ordained  or  not ; 
for,  he  said,  they  apprehended  things  would  be  much  more  easily  brought  about,  if  our  ordero 
could  be  esteemed  valid,  though  given  in  heresy  and  schism.  I  told  him,  I  was  glad  they 
were  not  possessed  with  any  opinion  that  made  the  reconciliation  more  difficult ;  but,  as  for 
the  matter  of  fact,  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  the  ordinations  in  the  beginning  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were  canonical  and  regular.  He  seemed  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  this,  but  lamented  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  Romans  to  think  so. 

Cardinal  Howard  showed  me  all  his  letters  from  England,  by  which  I  saw  that  those  who 
wrote  to  him  reckoned,  that  their  designs  were  so  well  laid  that  they  could  not  miscarry. 
They  thought  they  should  certainly  carry  everything  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  There 
was  a  high  strain  of  insolence  in  their  letters :  and  they  reckoned,  they  were  so  sure  of  the 
king,  that  they  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  left  of  their  succeeding  in  the  reduction  of  England. 
The  Romans  and  Italians  were  much  troubled  at  all  this :  for  they  were  under  such  appre- 
hensions of  the  growth  of  the  French  power,  and  had  conceived  such  hopes  of  the  king  of 
England's  putting  a  stop  to  it,  that  they  were  sorry  to  see  the  king  engage  himself  so  in  the 
design  of  changing  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  which  they  thought  would  create  him  so  much 
trouble  at  home,  that  he  would  neither  have  leisure,  nor  strength,  to  look  after  the  common 
concerns  of  Europe.  The  cardinal  told  me,  that  all  the  advices  written  over  from  thence  to 
England  were  for  slow,  calm,  and  moderate  courses.  He  said,  he  wished  he  was  at  liberty 
to  show  me  the  copies  of  them ;  but  he  saw  more  violent  courses  were  more  acceptable,  and 
would  probably  be  followed.  And  he  added,  that  these  were  the  production  of  England,  &r 
different  from  the  counsels  of  Rome. 

He  also  told  me,  that  they  had  not  instruments  enough  to  work  with :  for,  though  they 
were  sending  over  all  that  were  capable  of  the  mission,  yet  he  expected  no  great  matters  from 
them.  Few  of  them  spoke  true  English.  They  came  over  young,  and  retained  all  the 
English  that  they  brought  over  with  them,  which  was  only  the  language  of  boy^ ;  but,  their 
education  being  among  strangers,  they  had  formed  themselves  so  upon  that  model,  that  really 
they  preached  as  Frenchmen,  or  Italians,  in  English  words :  of  which  he  was  every  day 
warning  them,  for  he  knew  this  could  have  no  good  effect  in  England.  Ho  also  spoke  with 
great  sense  of  the  proceedings  in  France,  which  he  apprehended  would  have  very  ill  conse- 
quences in  England.  I  shdl  only  add  one  other  particular,  which  will  show  the  soft  temper 
of  that  good  natured  man. 

He  used  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  much  observed  by  many  others.  So  two  French 
gentlemen  desired  a  note  from  me  to  introduce  them  to  him.  Their  design  was  to  be 
furnished  with  reliques ;  for  he  was  then  the  cardinal  that  looked  after  that  matter.  One 
evening  I  came  in  to  him  as  he  was  very  busy  in  giving  them  some  reliques.  So  I  was  called 
in  to  see  them  :  and  I  whispered  to  him  in  English,  that  it  was  somewhat  odd  that  a  priest 
of  the  church  of  England  should  be  at  Rome,  helping  them  off  with  the  ware  of  Babylon. 
He  was  so  pleased  with  this,  that  he  repeated  it  to  the  others  in  French ;  and  told  the 
Frenchmen,  that  they  should  tell  their  countrymen  how  bold  the  heretics,  and  how  mild  the 
cardinals,  were,  at  Rome. 

I  staid  in  Rome  till  prince  Borghese  came  to  me,  and  told  me  it  was  time  for  me  to  go. 
I  had  got  great  acquaintance  there.  And,  though  I  did  not  provoke  any  to  discourse  of 
points  of  controversy,  yet  I  defended  myself  against  all  those  who  attacked  me  with  the 
same  freedom  that  I  had  done  in  other  places.  This  began  to  be  taken  notice  of.  So  upon 
the  first  intimation  I  came  away,  and  returned  by  Marseilles.  And  then  I  went  through 
those  southern  provinces  of  France,  that  were  at  that  time  a  scene  of  barbarity  and 
cruelty. 

I  intended  to  have  gone  to  Orange ;  but  Tessc,  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  was  then  quar- 

*  Kisfting  his  foot,  or  slipper. 
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tered  over  that  small  principality,  and  was  treating  the  protestants  there  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  French  subjects  were  treated  in  other  parts.  So  I  went  not  in,  but  passed  near  it, 
and  had  this  account  of  that  matter  from  some  that  were  the  most  considerable  men  of  the 
principality.  Many  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  places  fled  thither  from  the  persecution : 
upon  which  a  letter  was  written  to  the  government  there,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France, 
requiring  them  to  put  all  his  subjects  out  of  their  territory.  This  was  hard.  Yet  they  were 
too  naked,  and  exposed,  to  dispute  anything  with  those  who  could  command  CTerything. 
fio  they  ordered  all  the  French  to  withdraw.  Upon  which  Tesse,  who  commanded  in  those 
parts,  wrote  to  them,  that  the  king  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  obedience  they  had 
given  his  orders.  They  upon  this  were  quiet,  and  thought  there  was  no  danger.  But  the 
next  morning  Tesse  marched  his  dragoons  into  the  town,  and  let  them  loose  upon  them,  as  he 
had  done  upon  the  subjects  of  France.  And  they  plied  as  feebly  as  most  of  the  French  had 
done.  This  was  done  while  that  principality  was  in  the  possession  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
pursuant  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  king  of  England  was  the 
guarantee.  Whether  the  French  had  the  king's  consent  to  this,  or  if  they  presumed  upon 
it,  was  not  known.  It  is  certain,  he  ordered  two  memorials  to  be  given  in  at  that  court, 
complaining  of  it  in  very  high  terms.  But  nothing  followed  on  it.  And,  some  months  after, 
the  king  of  France  did  unite  Orange  to  the  rest  of  Provence,  and  suppressed  all  the  rights 
it  had  as  a  distinct  principality.  The  king  wrote  upon  it  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  that  he 
could  do  no  more  in  that  matter,  unless  he  should  declare  war  upon  it ;  which  he  could  not 
think  fit  for  a  thing  of  such  small  importance. 

But  now  the  session  of  parliament  drew  on.  And  there  was  a  great  expectation  of  the 
issue  of  it.  For  some  weeks  before  it  met  there  was  such  a  number  of  refugees  coming  over 
every  day,  who  set  about  a  most  dismal  recital  of  the  persecution  in  France,  and  that  in  so 
many  instances  that  were  crying  and  odious,  that,  though  all  endeavours  were  used  to  lessen 
the  clamour  this  had  raised,  yet  the  king  did  not  stick  openly  to  condemn  it,  as  both 
unchristian  and  unpolitic.  He  took  pains  to  clear  the  Jesuits  of  it,  and  laid  the  blame  of  it 
chiefly  on  the  king,  on  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  He  spoke  often 
of  it  with  such  vehemence,  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  affectation  in  it.  He  did  more.  He 
was  very  kind  to  the  refugees.  He  was  liberal  to  many  of  them.  He  ordered  a  brief  for  a 
charitable  collection  over  the  nation  for  them  all :  upon  which  great  sums  were  sent  in. 
They  were  deposited  in  good  hands,  and  well  distributed.  The  king  also  ordered  them  to  be 
denizened  without  paying  the  fees,  and  gave  them  great  immunities.  So  that  in  all  there 
came  over  first  and  last,  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  of  that  nation.  Here  was  such  a 
real  instance  of  the  cruel  and  persecuting  spirit  of  popery,  wheresoever  it  prevailed,  that  few 
could  resist  this  conviction.  So  that  all  men  confessed  that  the  French  persecution  came 
yery  seasonably  to  awaken  the  nation,  and  open  men's  eyes  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture  :  for 
upon  this  session  of  parliament  all  did  depend. 

When  it  was  opened,  the  king  told  them  how  happy  his  forces  had  been  in  reducing  a 
dangerous  rebellion,  in  which  it  had  appeared  how  weak  and  insignificant  the  militia  was : 
and  therefore  he  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  army  for  all  their  security.  He  had 
put  some  in  commission  of  whoso  loyalty  he  was  well  assured  :  and  they  had  served  him  so 
well  that  ho  would  not  put  that  aflront  on  them,  and  on  himself,  to  turn  them  out.  He  told 
them,  all  the  world  saw,  and  they  had  felt  the  happiness  of  a  good  understanding  between 
him  and  his  parliament :  so  he  hoped  nothing  should  be  done  on  their  part  to  interrupt  it,  as 
he,  on  his  own  part,  would  observe  all  that  he  had  promised. 

Thus  he  fell  upon  the  two  most  unacceptable  points  that  he  could  have  found  out ;  which 
were,  a  standing  army,  and  a  violation  of  the  act  of  the  test.  There  were  some  debates  in 
the  house  of  lords  about  thanking  the  king  for  his  speech.  It  was  pressed  by  the  courtiers, 
as  a  piece  of  respect  that  was  always  paid.  To  this  some  answered,  that  was  done  when 
there  were  gracious  assurances  given.  Only  the  earl  of  Devonshire  said,  he  was  for  giving 
thanks,  because  the  king  had  spoken  out  so  plainly,  and  warned  them  of  what  they  might 
look  for.  It  was  carried  in  the  house  to  make  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  speech.  The 
lord  Guilford,  North,  was  now  dead.  He  was  a  crafty  and  designing  man.  He  had  no 
miud  to  part  with  the  great  seal ;  and  yet  he  saw,  he  could  not  hold  it  without  an  entire 
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compliance  with  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  An  appeal  against  a  decree  of  his  had  beeii 
brought  before  the  lords  in  the  former  session ;  and  it  was  not  only  reversed  with  many 
severe  reflections  on  him  that  made  it,  but  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  hated  him,  because 
he  had  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  father'^s  memory,  had  got  together  so  many  instances 
of  his  ill  administration  of  justice,  that  he  exposed  him  severely  for  it.  And,  it  was  believed, 
that  gave  the  crisis  to  the  uneasiness  and  distraction  of  mind  he  was  labouring  under.  He 
languished  for  some  time ;  and  died  despised,  and  ill  thought  of  by  the  whole  nation  *. 

Nothing  but  his  successor  made  him  be  remembered  with  regret :  for  Jefireys  had  the 
seals.  He  had  been  made  a  peer  while  he  was  chief  justice,  which  had  not  been  done  for 
some  ages ;  but  he  affected  to  be  an  original  in  every  tlung.  A  day  or  two  after  the  session 
was  opened,  the  lords  went  upon  the  consideration  of  the  king's  speech ;  and,  when  some 
began  to  make  remarks  upon  it,  they  were  told,  that  by  giving  thanks  for  the  speech,  they 
had  precluded  themselves  from  finding  fault  with  any  part  of  it.  This  was  rejected  with 
indignation,  and  put  an  end  to  that  compliment  of  giving  thanks  for  a  speech;  when  there 
was  no  special  reason  for  it.  The  lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Mordaunt,  were  the  chief 
arguers  among  the  temporal  lords.  The  bishop  of  London  (Compton)  spoke  often  likewise  i 
and  twice  or  thrice  he  said,  he  spoke  not  only  his  own  sense,  but  the  sense  of  that  whole 
bench.  They  said,  the  Test  was  now  the  best  fence  they  had  for  their  religion :  if  they  gave 
up  so  great  a  point,  all  the  rest  would  soon  follow ;  and  if  the  king  might  by  his  authority 
supersede  such  a  law,  fortified  with  so  many  clauses,  and  above  all  with  that  of  an  incapacity, 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  law  any  more :  the  government  would  become  arbitrary  and  abso- 
lute. Jeffreys  began  to  argue  in  his  rough  manner ;  but  he  was  soon  taken  down ;  it  appear-^ 
ing,  that  how  furiously  soever  he  raved  on  the  bench,  where  he  played  the  tyrant,  yet  where 
others  might  speak  with  him  on  equal  terms,  he  was  a  very  contemptible  man :  and  he 
received  as  great  a  mortification,  as  such  a  brutal  man  was  capable  of. 

But  as  the  scene  lay  in  the  house  of  commons,  so  the  debates  there  were  more  important^ 
A  project  was  offered  for  making  the  militia  more  useful  in  order  to  the  disbanding  the  army. 
But,  to  oppose  that,  the  court  shewed,  how  great  a  danger  we  had  lately  escaped,  and  how 
much  of  an  ill  leaven  yet  remained  in  the  nation,  so  that  it  was  necessary  a  force  should  be 
kept  up.  The  court  moved  for  a  subsidy,  the  king  having  been  at  much  extraordinary  charge 
in  reducing  the  late  rebellion.  Many,  that  were  resolved  to  assert  the  business  of  the  T^ 
with  great  firmness,  thought,  the  voting  of  money  first  was  the  decentest  way  of  managing 
the  opposition  to  the  court :  whereas  others  opposed  this,  having  often  observed,  that  the 
voting  of  money  was  the  giving  up  the  whole  session  to  the  court.  The  court  wrought  on 
many  weak  men  with  this  topic,  that  the  only  way  to  gn;n  the  king,  and  to  dispose  him  to 
agree  to  them  in  the  business  of  the  Test,  was  to  begin  with  the  supply.  This  had  so  great 
an  effect,  that  it  was  carried  only  by  one  vote  to  consider  the  king's  speech,  before  they  should 
proceed  to  the  supply  f.  It  was  understood,  that  when  they  received  satisfaction  in  other 
things,  they  were  resolved  to  give  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

They  went  next  to  consider  the  act  about  the  Test,  and  the  violations  of  it,  with  the  king's 
speech  upon  that  head.  The  reasoning  was  clear  and  full  on  the  one  hand.  The  court  offered 
nothing  on  the  other  hand  in  the  way  of  argument,  but  the  danger  of  offending  the  king, 
and  of  raising  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  them.  So  the  whole  house  went  unani- 
mously into  a  vote  for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  maintain  the  laws,  in  particular 
that  concerning  the  test.  But  with  that  they  offered  to  pass  a  bill,  for  indemnifying  those 
who  had  broken  that  law ;  and  were  ready  to  have  considered  them  in  the  supply  that  they 
intended  to  give. 

The  king  expressed  his  resentments  of  this  with  much  vehemence,  when  the  address  was 
brought  to  him.  He  said,  some  men  intended  to  disturb  the  good  correspondence  that  was 
between  him  and  them,  which  would  be  a  great  prejudice  to  the  nation :  he  had  declared 

*  This  is,  totis  verbis^  differing  fiom   the   character  them.     '*  Sir,"  said  he  to  Captain  Kendal,  **  do  you  not 

given   tho  lord  keeper  in   his  '*  Life''  hy  his  hrothcr,  command  a  troop  of  horso  in  his  majesty's  service?**-— 

Mr.  R.  North.  **  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  captain ;  but  my  brother 

t  The   Scoteh  ©arl  of  Middleton,  then   secretary  of  died  last  night,  and  has  left  me  700/.  a  year  P     Mr. 

state,  seeing  many  go  out  to  vote  against  the  court  \vho  Speaker  Onslow  says  ho  had  this  from  his  uncle,  who  wat 

were  in  iti  service,  went  down  to  the  bar  to  reproach  prescnt.^Oxford  ed. 
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his  tamd  so  po^tiTely  in  that  matter,  that  he  hoped  they  would  not  have  meddled  with  it. 
Yet,  he  said,  he  would  still  observe  all  the  promises  that  he  had  made.  This  Vnade  some 
xefleet  on  the  violations  of  the  edict  of  Nant^  by  many  of  the  late  edicts  that  were  set  out 
in  France,  before  the  last  that  repealed  it,  in  which  the  king  of  France  had  alwa3rs  declared, 
that  he  would  maintain  that  edict,  even  when  the  breaches  made  upon  it  were  the  most 
viable  and  notorious.  The  house,  upon  this  rough  answer,  was  in  a  high  fermentation.  Yet, 
when  one  Cook  said,  that  they  were  Englishmen,  and  were  not  to  be  threatened,  because  this 
seemed  to  be  a  want  of  respect,  they  sent  him  to  the  Tower ;  and  obliged  him  to  ask  pardon 
for  those  indecent  words.  But  they  resolved  to  insicft  on  their  address,  and  then  to  proceed 
upon  the  petitions  concerning  elections.  And  now  those,  that  durst  not  open  their  mouth 
before,  spoke  with  much  force  upon  this  head.  They  said,  it  was  a  point  upon  which  the 
nation  expected  justice,  and  they  had  a  right  to  claim  it.  And  it  was  probable,  they  would 
have  condemned  a  great  many  elections ;  for  an  intimation  was  set  round,  that  all  those  who 
had  stuck  to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  in  the  main  points  then  before  them,  should  be  chosen 
over  again,  though  it  should  be  found  that  their  election  was  void,  and  that  a  new  writ 
should  go  out.  By  this  means  those  petitions  were  now  encouraged,  and  were  likely  to  havo 
a  fair  hearing,  and  a  just  decision  :  and  it  was  believed,  that  the  abject  courtiers  would  have 
been  voted  out. 

The  king  saw  that  both  houses  were  now  so  fixed,  that  he  could  carry  nothing  in  either  of 
them,  unless  he  would  depart  from  his  speech,  and  let  the  act  of  the  test  take  place.  80  he 
prorogued  the  parliament,  and  kept  it  by  repeated  prorogations  still  on  foot  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  without  holding  a  session.  All  those  who  had  either  spoken,  or  voted,  for 
the  test,  were  soon  after  this  disgraced,  and  turned  out  of  their  places,  though  many  of  these 
had  served  the  king  hitherto  with  great  obsequiousness,  and  much  zeal.  He  called  for  many 
of  them,  and  spoke  to  them  very  earnestly  upon  that  subject  in  his  closet :  upon  which  tho 
term  of  closeting  was  much  tossed  about.  Many  of  these  gave  him  very  flat  and  hardy 
denials :  others,  though  more  silent,  yet  were  no  less  steady :  so  that,  when,  after  a  long 
practice  both  of  threatening  and  ill  usage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  promises  and  corruption 
on  the  other,  the  king  saw  he  could  not  bring  them  into  a  compliance  with  him,  he  at  last 
dissolved  the  parliament ;  by  which  he  threw  off  a  body  of  men,  that  were  in  all  other  respects 
snre  to  him,  and  that  would  have  accepted  a  very  moderate  satisfaction  from  him  at  any 
time.  And,  indeed,  in  all  England  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  found  five  hundred 
men  so  weak,  so  poor,  and  so  devoted  to  the  court,  as  these  were.  So  happily  was  the  nation 
taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  precipitated  violence  of  a  bigoted  court. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  the  lord  Delamer  was  brought  to  his  trial.  Some  witnesses 
swore  high  treason  against  him  only  upon  report,  that  he  had  designed  to  make  a  rebellion 
in  Cheshire,  and  to  join  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  But,  since  those  swore  only  upon 
hearsay,  that  was  no  evidence  in  law.  One  witness  swore  home  against  him,  and  against 
two  other  gentlemen,  who,  as  he  said,  were  in  company  with  him ;  and  that  treasonable 
messages  were  then  given  to  him  by  them  all  to  carry  to  some  others.  That  which  gave  the 
greatest  credit  to  the  evidence  was,  that  this  lord  had  gone  from  London  secretly  to  Cheshire, 
at  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,  and  that  after  he  had  stayed  a  day  or  two 
in  that  county,  ho  had  come  up  as  secretly  to  London.  This  looked  suspicious,  and  made  it 
to  be  believed,  that  he  went  to  try  what  could  be  done.  The  credit  of  that  single  witness 
was  overthrown  by  many  unquestionable  proofs,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  two  gentle- 
men, who  he  said  met  with  that  lord  in  Cheshire,  were  all  that  while  still  in  London.  The 
witness,  to  gain  the  more  credit,  had  brought  others  into  the  plot,  by  the  common  fate  of 
false  swearers,  who  bring  in  such  circumstances  to  support  their  evidence,  as  they  think  will 
make  it  more  credible,  but,  being  ill  laid,  give  a  handle  to  those  concerned  to  find  out  their 
falsehood.  And  that  was  tho  case  of  this  witness ;  for,  though  little  doubt  was  made  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  he  swore  against  this  lord,  as  to  the  main  of  his  evidence,  yet  he  had 
added  such  a  mixture  of  falsehood  to  it,  as  being  fuUy  proved,  destroyed  the  evidence.  As 
for  tho  secret  journey  to,  and  again  between  London  and  Cheshire,  that  lord  said,  he  had  been 
long  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  upon  bare  suspicion  :  he  had  no  mind  to  be  lodged  again  there ; 
IK)  ho  resolved  in  that  time  of  jealousy  to  go  out  of  the  way :  and  hearing  that  a  child,  of 
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wliich  he  was  very  fond,  was  sick  in  Cheshire,  he  went  thither :  and  hearing  from  his  hdf 
that  his  eldest  son  was  very  ill  at  London,  he  made  haste  hack  again.  This  was  well  proved 
hy  his  physicians  and  domestics,  though  it  was  a  thing  of  very  ill  appearance,  that  he  madd 
such  journeys  so  quick  and  so  secretly  at  such  a  time.  The  solicitor-general.  Finch,  pur- 
suant to  the  doctrine  he  had  maintained  in  former  trials,  and  perhaps  to  atone  for  the  sseai  hd 
had  shewed  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  maintaining  the  act  of  the  test,  made  a  violent 
declamation,  to  prove  that  one  witness  with  presumptions  was  sufficient  to  convict  one  of 
high  treason.  The  peers  did  unanimously  acquit  the  lord ;  so  that  trial  ended  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  whole  town ;  which  was  now  turned  to  he  as  much  against  the  court,  as  it  had 
been  of  late  years  for  it.  Finch  had  been  continued  in  his  employment  only  to  lay  the  load 
of  this  judgment  upon  him  ;  and  he  acted  his  part  in  it  with  his  usual  vehemence.  He  was 
presently  after  turned  out :  and  Powis  succeeded  him,  who  was  a  compliant  young  aspiring 
lawyer,  though  in  himself  he  was  no  ill-natured  man.  Now  the  posts  in  the  law  began  to 
be  again  taken  care  of ;  for  it  was  resolved  to  act  a  piece  of  pageantry  in  Westminster-Hall, 
with  which  the  next  year  began. 

Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  family  in  Kent,  declared  himself  a  papist, 
though  he  had  long  disguised  it ;  and  had  once  to  myself  so  solemnly  denied  it,  that  I  Wad 
led  from  thence  to  see,  there  was  no  credit  to  be  given  to  that  sort  of  men,  where  their  chutch, 
or  religion,  was  concerned.  He  had  an  employment ;  and  not  taking  the  test,  his  coachman 
was  set  up  to  inform  against  him,  and  to  claim  the  500Z.  that  the  law  gave  to  the  informer. 
When  this  was  to  be  brought  to  trial,  the  judges  were  secretly  asked  their  opinions ;  and 
such  as  were  not  clear,  to  judge  as  the  court  did  direct,  were  turned  out :  and  upon  two,  ot 
three,  canvassings  the  half  of  them  were  dismissed,  and  others  of  more  pliable  and  obedient 
understandings  were  put  in  their  places.  Some  of  these  were  weak  and  ignorant  to  a  scandal. 
The  suit  went  on  in  a  feeble  prosecution ;  and  in  Trinity  Term  judgment  was  given. 

There  was  a  new  chief  justice  found  out,  very  different  indeed  from  Jeffreys,  Sir  Edward 
Herbert.  He  was  a  well  bred  and  a  virtuous  man,  generous,  and  good-natured.  He  was 
but  an  indifferent  lawyer ;  and  had  gone  to  Ireland  to  find  practice  and  preferment  there. 
He  unliappily  got  into  a  set  of  very  high  notions  with  relation  to  the  king's  prerogative. 
His  gravity  and  virtues  gave  him  great  advantages,  chiefly  his  succeeding  such  a  monster  as 
had  gone  before  him.  So  he,  being  found  to  be  a  fit  tool,  was,  without  any  application  of 
his  own,  raised  up  all  at  once  to  this  high  post  *.  After  the  coachman's  cause  had  been 
argued  with  a  most  indecent  coldness,  by  those  who  were  made  use  of  on  design  to  expose 
and  betray  it,  it  was  said,  in  favour  of  the  prerogative,  that  the  government  of  England 
was  entirely  in  the  king :  that  the  crown  was  an  imperial  crown,  the  importance  of  which 
was,  that  it  was  absolute  :  all  penal  laws  were  powers  lodged  in  the  crown,  to  enable  the 
king  to  force  the  execution  of  the  law,  but  were  not  bars  to  limit,  or  bind  up,  the  king's 
power  :  the  king  could  pardon  all  offences  against  the  law,  and  forgive  the  penalties ;  and 
why  could  not  he  as  well  dispense  with  them  ?  Acts  of  parliament  had  been  often  super- 
seded :  the  judges  had  sometimes  given  directions  in  their  charges  at  circuits,  to  enquire 
after  some  acts  of  parliament  no  more ;  of  which  one  late  instance  happened  during  the 

*  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  bom  about  1646,  \raa  a  younger  having  promised  to  be  more  complying  in  shedding  blood  ! 
brother  of  admiral  Herbert,  vrho  will  be  next  mentioned.  .— (Woolrych*8  Life  of  Jeflfreys.)  When  James  the 
They  were  sons  of  ur  Edward  Herbert,  knight,  of  London.  Second  abdicated,  sir  Edward  followed  him  during  his 
He  was  of  Winchester  and  New  College.  He  took  his  exile,  and  was  made  by  the  ex-monarch  earl  of  Portland, 
bachelors's  d^pree  in  arts,  and  then  became  a  student  of  and  lord  chancellor ;  consequently  he  was  excepted  out  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  He  was  successively  attorney-general  the  bill  of  indemnity.  His  conduct  as  detailed  above  shewi 
in  Ireland,  and  chief  justice  of  Chester.  In  1683  he  that  he  was  a  mild,  conscientious  man.  That  he  was  fear- 
was  knighted,  and  made  attorney  to  the  duke  of  York,  less  of  offending  the  highest  powers  when  his  duty  required 
when  sir  John  Churchill  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  it  is  further  proved  by  his  exposing  Jeffreys  upon  the 
of  the  rolls  in  the  place  of  sir  H.  Grimstone.  In  1685,  bench,  by  demonstrating  his  briberies  and  corruptions  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  lord  chief  justiceship  of  the  king*s  in  the  west ;  which  "  extremely  offended  **  the  king.— 
bench,  and  made  a  privy  councillor.  In  1686,  he  sat  (Singer*s  correspondence.)  Sir  Edward  published  ^  A 
as  one  of  the  eccleriastical  commissioners.  In  the  fol-  short  Account  of  the  Authorities  upon  which  judgment 
lowing  year  he  was  removed  to  be  chief  of  the  com-  was  given  in  sir  Edward  Hale^s  case.''  This  was  refuted 
mon  pleas,  because  he  would  not  interpret  the  law  in  pamphlets  by  a  Mr.  Attwood,  and  sir  Robert  Atkins^— 
in  the  king^s  bench  so  as  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  (Wood's  AthensoOxon.)  King  Williun  gave  his  estate 
soldier  who  deserted  his  colours  upon  Hounslow  Heath,  to  his  brother,  adminl  Herbert.— Oxford  edition  of  this 
It  is  said  that  sir  Robeit  Wright  was  promoted  to  his  scat,  woik. 
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former  reign :  an  act  passed  concerning-  the  size  of  carts  and  waggons,  with  many  penalties 
upon  the  transgressors ;  and  yet,  when  it  appeared  that  the  model  prescribed  in  the  act  was 
not  practicable,  the  judges  gave  direction  not  to  execute  the  act. 

These  were  the  arguments  brought  to  support  the  king's  dispensing  power.  In  opposition 
to  this  it  was  said,  though  not  at  the  bar,  yet  in  the  common  discourse  of  the  town,  that  if 
penalties  did  arise  only  by  virtue  of  the  king's  proclamation,  it  was  reasonable  that  the  power 
of  dispensing  should  be  only  in  the  king :  but  since  the  prerogative  was  both  constituted 
and  limited  by  law,  and  since  penalties  were  imposed  to  force  the  observation  of  laws,  that 
were  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  it  was  an  overturning  the  whole  government,  and  the 
changing  it  from  a  legal  into  a  despotic  form,  to  say  that  laws,  made  and  declared  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  dispensed  with,  where  one  of  the  penalties  was  an  incapacity,  which  by  a 
maxim  of  law  cannot  be  taken  away,  even  by  a  pardon,  should  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince 
be  dispensed  with ;  a  fine  was  also  set  by  the  act  on  offenders,  but  not  given  to  the  king,  but 
to  the  informer,  which  thereby  became  his.  So  that  the  king  could  no  more  pardon  that, 
than  he  could  discharge  the  debts  of  the  subjects,  and  take  away  property.  Laws  of  small 
consequence,  when  a  visible  error  not  observed  in  making  them  was  afterwards  found  out, 
like  that  of  the  size  of  carts,  might  well  be  superseded  :  for  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
being  the  good  of  the  subject,  that  is  always  to  be  presumed  for  the  repeal  of  an  imprac- 
ticable law.  But  it  was  not  reasonable  to  infer  from  thence,  that  a  law  made  for  the  secu* 
rity  of  the  government,  with  the  most  effectual  clauses  that  could  be  contrived,  on  design  to 
force  the  execution  of  it,  even  in  bar  to  the  power  of  the  prerogative,  should  be  made  so  pre- 
carious a  thing,  especially  when  it  was  so  lately  asserted  ¥dth  so  much  vigour  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  It  was  said,  that,  though  this  was  now  only  applied  to  one  statute, 
yet  the  same  force  of  reason  would  hold  to  annul  all  our  laws :  and  the  penalty  being  that 
which  is  the  life  of  the  law,  the  dispensing  with  penalties  might  soon  be  carried  so  far, 
as  to  dissolve  the  whole  government :  and  the  security  that  the  subjects  had  were  only  from 
the  laws,  or  rather  from  the  penalties,  since  laws  without  these  were  feeble  things,  which 
tied  men  only  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

Thus  was  this  matter  tossed  about  in  the  arguments,  with  which  all  people's  mouths  were 
now  filled  :  but  judges,  who  are  beforehand  determined  how  to  give  their  opinions,  will  not 
be  much  moved  even  by  the  strongest  arguments.  The  ludicrous  ones  used  on  this  occasion 
at  the  bar  were  rather  a  farce,  fitter  for  a  mock  trial  in  a  play,  than  such  as  became  men  of 
learning  in  so  important  a  matter.  Great  expectations  were  raised,  to  hear  with  what  argu- 
ments the  judges  would  maintain  the  judgment  that  they  should  give.  But  they  made 
nothing  of  it ;  and  without  any  arguing  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  as  if  it  had  been 
in  a  cause  of  course. 

Now  the  matter  was  as  much  settled,  as  a  decision  in  the  King's  Bench  could  settle  it. 
Yet  so  little  regard  had  the  chief  justice's  nearest  friends  to  his  opinion  in  this  particular, 
that  his  brother,  admiral  Herbert,  being  pressed  by  the  king  to  promise  that  he  would  vote 
the  repeal  of  the  test,  answered  the  king  very  plainly,  that  he  could  not  do  it  either  in 
honour,  or  conscience.  The  king  said,  he  knew  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  but  the  rest  of  his 
life  did  not  look  like  a  man  that  had  great  regard  to  conscience.  He  answered  boldly,  he 
had  his  faults,  but  they  were  such,  that  other  people,  who  talked  more  of  conscience,  were 
guilty  of  the  like.  He  was  indeed  a  man  abandoned  to  luxury  and  vice.  But,  though  he 
was  poor,  and  had  much  to  lose,  having  places  to  the  value  of  4000/.  a  year,  he  chose  to  lose 
them  all  rather  than  comply.  Tliis  made  much  noise  :  for  as  he  had  a  great  reputation  for 
his  conduct  in  sea  affairs,  so  he  had  been  most  passionately  zealous  in  the  king's  service, 
from  his  first  setting  out  to  that  day.  It  appeared  by  this,  that  no  past  services  would  be 
considered,  if  men  were  not  resolved  to  comply  in  every  thing.  The  door  was  now  opened, 
80  all  regard  to  the  test  was  laid  aside.  And  all  men  that  intended  to  recommend  themselves 
took  employments,  and  accepted  of  this  dispensing  power.  This  was  done  even  by  some  of 
those  who  continued  still  protestants,  though  the  far  greater  number  of  them  continued  to 
qualify  themselves  according  to  law  *. 

*  Arthur  Herbert  ihe  admiral,  who  spoke  so  fearlessly     the  time  his  brother  wu  trying  the  bishopt.    He  will  be 
to  Jmmes,  had  been  employed  by  Charles  the  Second  at    noticed  in  future  pages. — Noble. 
Tao^per,  >nd  Algiers.     He  became  an  exile  in  Holland  at 
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Many  of  the  papists,  that  were  men  of  quiet  or  of  fearful  tempers,  did  not  like  these 
methods :  they  bought  the  priests  went  too  fast,  and  the  king  was  too  eager  in  pursuing 
every  thing  that  was  suggested  by  them.  One  Peter,  descended  from  a  noble  family,  a 
man  of  no  learning,  nor  any  way  famed  for  his  virtue,  but  who  made  all  up  in  boldness  and 
zeal,  was  the  Jesuit  of  them  all  that  seemed  animated  with  the  most  courage.  He  had, 
during  the  popish  plot,  been  introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  suggested  things  that  shewed 
him  a  resolute  and  undertaking  man.  Upon  that  the  king  looked  on  him  as  the  fittest  man 
to  be  set  at  the  head  of  his  counsels.  So  he  was  now  considered  as  the  person  who  of  all 
others  had  the  greatest  credit.  He  applied  himself  most  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  was 
for  some  time  chiefly  directed  by  him*. 

The  maxim  that  the  king  set  up,  and  about  which  he  entertained  all  that  were  about 
bim,  was,  the  great  happiness  of  an  universal  toleration.  On  this  the  king  used  to  enlarge 
in  a  great  variety  of  topics.  He  said  nothing  was  more  reasonable,  more  christian,  and  more 
politic  :  and  he  reflected  much  on  the  church  of  England,  for  the  severities  with  which  dis- 
senters had  been  treated.  This,  how  true,  or  just,  soever  it  might  be,  yet  was  strange  doc- 
trine in  the  mouth  of  a  professed  papist,  and  of  a  prince  on  whose  account,  and  by  whose 
direction,  the  church  party  had  been,  indeed,  but  too  obsequiously,  pushed  on  to  that 
rigour.  But,  since  the  church  party  could  not  be  brought  to  comply  with  the  design  of  the 
court,  applications  were  now  made  to  the  dissenters :  and  all  on  a  sudden  the  churchmen 
were  disgraced,  and  the  dissenters  were  in  high  favour.  Chief  justice  Herbert  went  the 
Western  circuit  after  Jcffreys's  bloody  one.  And  now  all  wtu^  grace  and  favour  to  them. 
Their  former  sufferings  were  much  reflected  on,  and  pitied.  Every  thing  was  offered  that 
could  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Tlieir  teachers  were  now  encouraged  to  set  up  their  con- 
venticles again,  which  had  been  discontinued,  or  held  very  secretly,  for  four  or  five  years* 
Intimations  were  every  where  given,  that  the  king  would  not  have  them,  or  their  meetings  to 
be  disturbed.  Some  of  them  began  to  grow  insolent  upon  this  shew  of  favour ;  but  wiser  men 
among  them  saw  through  all  this,  and  perceived  the  design  of  the  papists  was  now,  to  set 
on  the  dissenters  against  the  church,  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  set  the  church  against 
them :  and  therefore,  though  they  returned  to  their  conventicles,  yet  they  had  a  just 
jealousy  of  the  ill  designs,  that  lay  hid  under  all  this  sudden  and  unexpected  shew  of  grace 
and  kindness :  and  they  took  care  not  to  provoke  the  church  party. 

Many  of  the  clergy  acted  now  a  part  that  made  good  amends  for  past  errors.  They 
began  to  preach  generally  against  popery,  which  the  dissenters  did  not.  They  set  themselves 
to  study  the  points  of  controversy :  and  upon  that  there  followed  a  great  variety  of  small 
books,  that  were  easily  purchased  and  soon  read.  They  examined  all  the  points  of  popery 
with  a  solidity  of  judgment,  a  clearness  of  arguing,  a  depth  of  learning,  and  a  vivacity  of 
writing,  far  beyond  any  thing  that  had  before  that  time  appeared  in  our  language.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  very  unequally  yoked ;  for,  if  they  are  justly  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
best  writers  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  protestant  side,  those  they  wrote  against  were 
certainly  among  the  weakest  that  had  ever  appeared  on  the  popish  side.  Their  books  were 
poorly  but  insolently  written  ;  and  had  uq  other  learning  in  them,  but  what  was  taken  oat 
of  some  French  writers,  which  they  put  into  very  bad  English ;  so  that  a  victory  over  them 
need  have  been  but  by  a  mean  performance. 

This  had  a  mighty  effect  on  the  whole  nation  ;  even  those  who  could  not  search  tlungs  to 
the  bottom,  yet  were  amazed  at  the  great  inequality  that  appeared  in  this,  engagement.  The 
papists,  who  knew  what  service  the  bishop  of  Meaux's  book  had  done  in  France,  resolved  to 
pursue  the  same  method  here  in  several  treatises,  which  they  entitled  "  Papists  represented 
and  misrepresented;"  to  which  such  clear  answers  were  written,  that  what  effiect  soever 
that  artifice  might  have,  where  it  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great  king,  and  the 
terror  of  ill  usage,  and  a  dragoonadf  in  conclusion,  yet  it  succeeded  so  ill  in  England,  that  it 

*  Fatber  Edward  Peters  had  some  abilities,  but  these  \^oiiId  not  sit  at  the  council  board  with  him.     He  was 

\rere  completely  rendered  nugatory  by  his  vauily,  ambi-  James  the  Sccoud^s  confessor.     Frequent  notices  of  bim 

tion,  and    rashness.     It  k  evident   from   tlie  Clarendon  will  occur  in  the  following  pages,  and  further  information 

papers,  that  all  the  moderate  statesmen  of  the  period  were  may  be  found  iu  Dodd*s  Hist,  of  the  English  Church, 

opposed  to  him.  Lords  Clarendon,  Nottinghami  and  others,  Dalrymple*s  Memoirs,  Clarendon  Correspondence,  6ic, 
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I  to  enquire  into  the  true  Dptnioiu  of  that  cliunh,  not  m  aomc  artful  writcra 
Imd  disguisi'd  tliem.but  oa  they  were  laid  down  in  the  books  that  nie  of  authority  wnong 
tbcin,  such  aa  tbe  decieions  of  councils  received  among  them,  and  tlieir  eBlablished  offiee*,  itnd 
as  they  are  held  at  Rome,  and  in  all  tlioae  countries  where  popery  prevails  without  any 
intennixturo  with  heretics,  or  apprehension  of  them,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Tliia  was 
done  in  so  authentic  a  manner,  that  popery  itself  was  never  ao  well  understood  by  the 
nation,  aa  it  camo  to  be  upon  this  occasion. 

The  persons  who  both  managed  and  directed  this  controversial  war,  were  chiefly  Tillotson, 
Stillingflect,  Tenniaon,  and  Patrick.  Next  them  were  Sherlock,  Williams,  CInget,  Gcc, 
Aldrioh,  Atterbury,  Whitby,  Hooper,  and  above  all  these.  Wake,  who  having  been  long  in 
France,  chaplain  to  the  lord  Preston,  brought  over  with  him  many  curious  discoveries,  that 
were  both  useful  and  surprising.  Besides  the  chief  writers  of  those  books  of  controversy, 
there  were  many  sermons  preached  and  printed  on  those  heads,  that  did  very  much  edify 
the  whole  nation.  And  this  matter  was  managed  with  that  concert,  that  for  the  most  part 
once  a  week  aoms  new  book,  or  sennon,  came  out,  which  both  instructed,  and  animated, 
those  who  read  them.  There  were  but  very  few  proselytes  gained  to  popery ;  and  these 
were  *o  inconsiderable,  that  they  were  rather  a  reproach  than  an  hononr  to  them.  Walker, 
the  head  of  University  college  *,  and  five  or  six  moro  at  Oxford,  declart^d  themselves  to  bo 
of  that  religion ;  but  with  this  brand  of  infamy,  that  they  had  continued  for  several  years 
complying  with  tho  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England  after  they  were  re«on- 
ciled  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Tho  popish  priests  were  enraged  at  this  opposition  made  by 
the  clergy,  when  they  saw  their  religion  so  exposed,  and  themselves  so  much  despised. 
They  said,  it  was  ill  manuets  and  want  of  duty  to  treat  the  king's  religion  with  eo  much 
contempt. 

It  was  resolved  to  proceed  severely  against  some  of  the  preachers,  and  to  try  if  by  that 
means  they  might  intimidato  the  rest.  Dr.  Sharp  was  the  rector  of  St.  Gileia's,  and  waa 
both  a  very  pious  man,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  age,  who  had  a  peculiar 
talent  of  reading  his  sermons  with  much  life  and  zeal.  He  received  one  day,  as  ho  woa 
coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  a  paper  sent  him,  as  he  believed,  by  a  priest,  containing  a  sort  of 
ohallcnge  upon  some  points  of  controversy,  touched  by  bim  in  some  of  his  sermons.  Upon 
tliia,  he,  not  knowing  to  whom  ho  should  send  an  answer,  preached  a  sermon  in  answer  to  it ; 
and,  after  he  had  confuted  it,  he  concluded  shewing  bow  unreasonable  it  was  for  protostants 
to  change  their  religion  on  such  grounds.  This  was  carried  to  court,  and  represented  there, 
as  a  reflection  on  tbe  king  for  changing  on  those  grounds. 

The  information,  as  to  the  words  pretendc<l  to  be  spoken  by  Sharp,  waa  false,  as  he  himself 
UHUrcd  me ;  but,  without  enquiring  into  that,  tho  carl  of  Sunderland  sent  an  order  to  the 
bishop  of  London  (Conipton),  in  the  king's  name,  requiring  him  to  suspend  Sliaq>  imme- 
diately, and  then  to  examine  the  matter.  The  bishop  answered,  that  he  had  no  power  to 
proceed  in  such  a  summary  woy ;  but,  if  an  accusation  were  brought  into  his  court  in  a 
regular  way,  he  would  proceed  to  such  a  censure,  as  could  be  warranted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law :  yet,  ho  said,  he  would  do  that  which  was  in  his  power,  and  should  be  upon  the  matter 
a  suspension ;  for  he  dwired  Sharp  to  abstain  from  officiating,  till  the  matter  sltonld  be 
better  understood.  But  to  lay  such  a  censure  on  a  clergyman,  aa  a  suspension,  without 
proof,  in  a  judiciary  proceeding,  was  contrary  both  to  law  and  justice.  Sharp  went  to 
court  to  sliew  the  notes  of  his  bermon,  which  ho  was  ready  to  swear  were  those  from  which 
he  had  read  it,  by  which  the  falsehood  of  tho  information  would  appear.  But,  since  ho  was 
not  suspended,  he  wos  not  admitted.  Yet  he  waa  let  alone ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
■gainst  the  bishop  of  London  for  contempt. 

Jcfireys  wna  much  sunk  at  court,  and  Herbert  was  the  most  in  favour.  But  now  Jeffreys, 
to  recommend  himself,  offered  a  bold  and  illegal  -idvicc,  for  sotting  up  an  ecclesiastical  ooio- 
mission,  without  calling  It  the  high  commission,  pretending  it  was  only  a  standing  court  of 
delegates.  The  act  titat  put  do«Ti  tlio  high  commission  in  tho  year  1640  had  provided  by  a 
clause,  as  lull  as  could  be  conceived,  that  nu  court  should  be  ever  set  up  for  those  matters, 

•  Tliii  nu  Dr.  OtMdlali  n'tlkcr ;  uc  an  ucounl  uf  hjm  in  Wood't  Alhcnr  Ouu. 
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heaidcA  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts.  Yet,  m  contempt  of  that,  a  ooart  was  eieeied, 
with  full  power  to  proceed  in  a  summary  and  arbitrary  way  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  witk- 
out  limitations  to  any  rule  of  law  in  their  proceedings.  This  stretch  of  the  supremacy,  so 
contrary  to  law,  was  assumed  by  a  king,  whose  religion  made  him  condemn  all  that  supremacy, 
that  the  law  had  vested  in  the  crown. 

Tlie  persons  with  whom  this  power  was  lodged,  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sanr 
croft),  and  the  bishops  of  Duresme  (Crew),  and  Rochester  (Sprat),  and  the  lord  chancellor,  ih^ 
lord  treasurer  (Rochester),  and  lord  chief  justice  (Herbert),  the  lord  chancellor  being  made 
president  in  the  court  '^  sine  quo  non;*'  for  they  would  trust  this  to  no  other  management. 
The  bishop  of  London  was  marked  out  to  be  the  first  sacrifice.  Sancroft  lay  silent  at  Lam-* 
beth.  He  seemed  zealous  against  popery  in  private  discourse ;  but  he  was  of  such  a  timo^ 
rous  temper,  and  so  set  on  the  enriching  his  nephew,  that  he  shewed  no  sort  of  courage. 
He  would  not  go  to  this  court  when  it  was  first  opened,  and  declare  against  it,  and  give  his 
reasons  why  he  could  not  sit  and  act  in  it,  judging  it  to  be  against  law :  but  he  contented 
himself  with  his  not  going  to  it.  The  other  two  bishops  were  more  compliant.  Duresme 
was  lifted  up  with  it,  and  said,  now  his  name  would  be  recorded  in  history :  and  when  some 
of  his  friends  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  acting  in  a  court  so  ille^dly  constituted,  he 
82ud,  he  could  not  live  if  he  should  lose  the  king's  gracious  smiles ;  so  low,  and  so  fawning 
was  he  *.  Dolben,  archbishop  of  York,  died  this  year.  So,  as  Sprat  had  succeeded  him  in 
Rochester,  he  had  some  hopes  let  fall  of  succeeding  likewise  in  York  :  but  the  court  had  laid 
it  down  for  a  maxim,  to  keep  all  the  great  sees,  that  should  become  vacant,  still  empty,  till 
they  might  fill  them  to  their  own  mind :  so  he  was  mistaken  in  his  expectations,  if  he  evM 
had  them. 

The  bishop  of  London  was  the  first  person  that  was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  new 
court.  He  was  attended  by  many  persons  of  great  quality,  which  gave  a  new  ofience :  and 
the  lord  chancellor  treated  him  in  that  brutal  way,  that  was  now  become  as  it  were  natural 
to  him.  The  bishop  said,  here  was  a  new  court  of  which  he  knew  nothing  :  so  he  desired  a 
copy  of  the  commission  that  authorised  them.  And  after  he  had  drawn  out  the  matters  by 
delays  for  some  time,  hoping  that  the  king  might  accept  of  some  general  and  respectful  sub- 
mission, and  so  let  the  matter  fall ;  at  last  he  came  to  make  his  defence,  all  secret  methods  to 
divert  the  storm  prviong  ineffectual.  The  first  part  of  it  was  an  exception  to  the  authority 
of  the  court,  as  being  not  only  founded  on  no  law,  but  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  that  put  down  the  high  commission.  Yet  this  point  was  rather  insinu- 
ated, than  urged  with  the  force  that  might  have  been  used ;  for  it  was  said,  that,  if  the 
bishop  should  insist  too  much  on  that,  it  would  draw  a  much  heavier  measure  of  indignation 
on  him ;  therefore  it  was  rather  opened,  and  modestly  represented  to  the  court,  than  strongly 
argued.  But  it  may  be  easily  believed,  that  those  who  sat  by  virtue  of  this  illegal  commis- 
sion would  maintain  their  own  authority.  The  other  part  of  the  bishop  of  London's  plea 
was,  that  he  had  obeyed  the  king's  orders,  as  far  as  he  legally  could ;  for  he  had  obliged 
Dr.  Sharp  to  act  as  a  man  that  was  suspended ;  but  that  he  could  not  lay  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  on  any  of  his  clergy  without  a  process,  and  articles,  and  some  proof  brought.  This 
was  justified  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  by  the  judgment  of  all 
lawyers.  But  arguments,  how  strong  soever,  are  feeble  things,  when  a  sentence  is  resolved 
on  before  the  cause  is  heard.  So  it  was  proposed,  that  he  should  be  suspended  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  The  lord  chancellor,  and  the  poor-spirited  bishop  of  Duresme  were  for  this : 
but  the  earl  and  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  Herbert,  were  for  acquitting 
him.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  colour  of  law  to  support  the  sentence ;  so  none  could  be 
given. 

*  Of  this  prolftte,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew,  it  is  unnecessary  taph,  in  Stene  cbapel,  Northamptonshire,  is  as  follows ; — 

to  relate  mofe  than  is  told  in  his  epitaph  ;  for  he  was  a  **  Near  this  place  lieth  the  hody  of  tho  right  reverend, 

base-spirited,  ikwning,   vain,   amhilious  trackler  to  the  and  right  honourahle  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crew,  lord  hishop 

h%faer  powen ;  who  hought  his  preferment  by  a  bribe  of  of  Durham,  and  baron  Stene,  fifth   son  of  John  Lord 

some  tboiuandi  to  NellOwyn,  and  whose  charities  were  Crew.     He  was  born  Jan.  31,  1633;  was  consecrated 

■oC  bestowed  iintU  the  last  days  of  his  existence.     If  bishop  of  Oxford,  1671  :  translated  to  Durham  in  1074; 

mne  fall  particiilart  are  required,  they  will  be  found  in  was  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  privy  councillor  in  the  roigna 

the  IKograpbia  Brit&nnica,  by  Dr.  Kippis,  Wood's  Athens  of  king  Charles  tho  Second,  and  king  James  tho  Second, 

0x00,    and   Hatdiinson^s  Hist   of  Durham.     His  epi-  and  died  Sept.  18,  172),  aged  cighty^ight*' 
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But  tlie  king  was  resolved  to  carry  this  point,  and  apokc  rouudly  about  it  to  tlie  carl  of 
Kocfacster.  He  saw  lie  must  either  eoncur  in  the  sentence,  or  part  with  the  white  staff.  So 
he  yielded.  Aud  the  bishop  \tas  suspended  alt  offieio.  They  did  not  think  fit  to  meddle 
with  hia  revenues.  For  the  lawyers  hiid  settled  that  point,  that  benefices  were  of  the  nature 
of  CrechoMs.  So,  if  tlio  sentence  had  guae  to  the  temporalities,  the  bishop  would  have 
had  the  matter  tried  over  agnin  in  the  king's  bench,  where  he  was  likely  to  find  good 
justice,  Herbert  not  being  satisfied  with  tlie  legality  and  justice  of  the  sentence.  While  this 
matter  was  in  dependence,  the  princess  of  Orange  thought  it  became  her,  to  interpose  a  tittle 
in  the  bishop's  favour.  He  had  confirmed,  and  married  her.  So  she  wrote  to  the  king, 
earnestly  begging  him  to  bo  gentle  to  the  bishop,  who  she  could  not  think  would  ofTcnd 
willingly.  She  also  wrote  to  the  biBhop,expreasing  the  great  share  she  took  in  tlie  trouble  ho 
was  fallen  into.  The  prince  wrote  to  him  to  the  same  purpose.  Tlie  king  wrote  an  answer 
to  the  princess,  reBecting  severely  on  tlie  bishop,  not  without  some  sltarpness  on  her  for 
meddling  in  such  matters ;  yet  the  court  seemed  uneasy,  when  they  saw  they  hod  gained  so 
poor  a  victory ;  for  now  the  bishop  was  more  considered  than  ever.  His  clergy,  for  all  the 
suspension,  were  really  more  governed  by  the  secret  intimations  of  his  pleasure,  than  tht-y 
bad  been  by  hia  authority  before.  So  tliry  resolved  to  come  off  as  well  as  they  could. 
Dr.  Sharp  was  admitted  to  offer  a  general  petition,  importing  how  sorry  he  was,  to  find 
himeelf  under  the  king's  displeasure :  upon  which  he  was  dismissed  with  a  gentle  n^primaod, 
and  suffered  to  return  to  the  eierdse  of  hia  fimction.  According  to  the  fonn  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  a  person  under  such  a  suspension  must  make  a  stibmiasion  within  six  months  ; 
othenrise  he  may  be  proceeded  agiunst  as  obstinate.  So,  six  months  after  the  sentence,  the 
bishop  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,-  desiring  to  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  ejiiscopal  func- 
tion. But  he  made  no  acknowledgment  of  any  fault :  so  this  had  no  other  effect,  but  that 
it  stopped  all  further  proceedings ;  only  the  suspension  lay  still  on  him.  I  have  laid  all  this 
matter  together,  though  the  progress  of  it  Tan  into  tlie  year  eighty-seven. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  went  on  much  at  the  same  rate  as  they  did  in  ICngloud.  Some  few 
proselytes  were  gained  ;  but  as  they  were  very  few,  so  they  could  do  little  service  to  the  side 
to  which  they  joined  themselves.  The  earl  of  Perth  prevailed  with  his  lady,  as  she  was 
dying,  to  change  her  religion  ;  and  in  a  \aj  few  weeks  after  her  death  he  married  very  inde- 
cently a  sister  of  the  duke  of  Gordon's.  'They  were  first  cousins  ;  and  yet,  without  staying 
for  a  dispensation  from  ItoDie,  they  ventured  on  a  marriage,  upon  the  assurances  that  they 
said  their  confessor  gave  them,  that  it  would  be  easily  obtained.  But  Pope  Innovent  was 
a  stiff  man,  and  did  not  grant  tboso  things  easily  :  so  that  cardinal  Howard  conld  not  at  first 
obtain  it.  The  pope  said,  these  were  strange  converts,  that  would  venture  on  such  a  thing 
without  first  obtaining  a  dis|Knsation.  Tlie  cardinal  pretended,  that  new  converts  did  not  m 
anon  understand  the  laws  of  the  church  ;  but  ho  laid  before  the  pope  the  ill  consequences  of 
offending  converts  of  such  importance.  So  he  prevailed  at  last,  not  without  great  difficnlty. 
The  carl  of  Perth  set  up  a  private  chapel  in  the  court  for  mass,  which  was  not  kept  so  pri- 
vate, but  that  many  frequented  it. 

The  town  of  Edinburgh  was  mnch  alarmed  at  this ;  and  the  rabble  broke  in  with  such 
fury,  that  they  defaced  every  thing  in  the  chapel .-  and  if  the  earl  of  Perth  hod  not  been  con- 
veyed away  in  disguise,  he  had  very  probably  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  popular  rage.  The  guards 
upon  the  alarm  come,  and  dispersed  the  rabble  :  some  were  taken ;  and  one  that  was  a  ring- 
Irader  in  the  tumult  was  executed  for  it.  When  he  was  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  told 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  town,  that  was  with  him  assisting  him  with  his  prayers,  that  he- 
was  offered  his  life,  if  he  would  accuse  the  duke  of  Queensborough  as  the  person  that  had 
set  on  the  tumult,  but  be  would  not  save  his  life  by  so  false  a  calumny.  Sir.  Itlacom,  tlis 
minister,  was  an  honest  but  weak  man.  So,  when  the  criminal  charged  him  to  niako  this  dis- 
covery, he  did  not  call  any  of  those  who  were  present  to  bear  witness  of  it :  but  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart  he  went  from  the  execution  to  the  atehbisbop  of  St.  Aiidrewa,  and  told 
him  what  had  pasacd.  The  archbishop  acq^uainted  the  duke  of  Quecnsborough  witli  it :  and 
he  wrote  to  court,  and  compluned  of  it.  The  king  ordered  the  matter  to  bo  examined.  So 
the  poor  minister,  having  no  witness  to  attest  what  the  criminal  had  said  to  him,  was  declared 
tlie  forger  of  that  e.-iluuiny  :  and  upon  that  he  was  turned  out.     But  how  scveiely  soever 
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thoee  in  anthoiity  may  handle  a  poor  incautious  man,  yet  the  public  is  apt  to  judge  true. 
And,  in  this  case,  as  the  minister's  weakness  and  misfortune  was  pitied,  so  the  earl  of  Perth's 
malice  and  treachery  was  as  much  detested. 

In  summer  this  year,  the  earl  of  Murray,  another  new  convert,  was  sent  the  king's  com- 
missioner to  hold  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  and  to  try  if  it  would  be  more  compliant  than 
the  English  parliament  had  been.  The  king  did  by  his  letter  recommend  to  them,  in  very 
earnest  words,  the  taking  off  all  penal  laws  and  tests  relating  to  religion.  And  all  possible 
methods  were  used  to  prevail  on  a  majority.  But  two  accidents  happened  before  the  open- 
ing the  parliament,  which  made  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  many. 

Whitford,  son  to  one  of  their  bishops  before  the  wars,  had  turned  papist.  He  was  the 
person  that  killed  Darislaus  in  Holland ;  and,  that  he  might  get  out  of  Cromwell's  reach, 
he  had  gone  into  the  duke  of  Savojr's  service,  and  was  there  when  the  last  nmssacre  was 
committed  on  the  Yaudois.  He  had  committed  many  barbarous  murders  with  his  own 
hands,  and  had  a  small  pension  given  him  after  the  restoration.  He  died  a  few  days  before 
the  parliament  met ;  and  called  for  some  ministers,  and  to  them  declared  his  forsaking  of 
popery,  and  his  abhorrence  of  it  for  its  cruelty.  He  said,  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  execra- 
ble murders  in  Piedmont,  both  of  women  and  children,  which  had  pursued  him  with  an 
intolerable  horror  of  mind  ever  after.  He  had  gone  to  priests  of  all  sorts,  the  strictest  as 
well  as  the  easiest,  and  they  had  justified  him  in  what  he  had  done,  and  had  given  him 
absolution.  But  his  conscience  pursued  him  so,  that  he  died  as  in  despair,  crying  out  against 
that  bloody  religion. 

The  other  was  more  solemn.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  the  most  learned 
antiquary  in  Scotland,  who  had  lived  in  a  course  of  philosophical  virtue,  but  in  great  doubts 
as  to  revealed  religion,  was  prevailed  on  by  the  earl  of  Perth  to  turn  papist,  in  hopes  to  find 
that  certainty  among  them,  which  he  could  not  arrive  at  upon  his  own  principles.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  done  this,  than  he  began  to  be  ashamed,  that  he  had  made  such  a  step  upon  so 
little  enquiry.  So  he  went  to  London,  and  retired  for  some  months  from  all  company,  and 
went  into  a  deep  course  of  study,  by  which  he  came  to  see  into  the  errors  of  popery,  with  so 
full  a  conviction,  that  he  came  down  to  Scotland  some  weeks  before  the  parliament,  and 
could  not  be  at  quiet  till  he  had  published  his  recantation  openly  in  a  church.  The  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  was  so  much  a  courtier,  that,  apprehending  many  might  go  to  hear  it,  and  that 
it  might  give  offence  at  court,  he  sent  him  to  do  it  in  a  church  in  the  country.  But  the 
recantation  of  so  learned  a  man,  upon  so  much  study,  had  a  great  effect  upon  many  *. 

Rosse  and  Paterson,  the  two  governing  bishops,  resolved  to  let  the  king  see  how  compliant 
they  would  be.  And  they  procured  an  address  to  be  signed  by  several  of  their  bench,  offer- 
ing to  concur  with  the  king  in  all  that  he  desired,  with  relation  to  those  of  his  own  religion, 
(for  the  courtly  style  now  was  not  to  name  popery  any  other  way  than  by  calling  it  the  king's 
religion)  provided  the  laws  might  still  continue  in  force  and  be  executed  against  the  presby- 
terians.  With  this  Paterson  was  sent  up.  He  communicated  the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton,  who  advised  him  never  to  shew  that  paper ;  it  would  be  made  use  of  against  them, 
and  render  them  odious :  and  the  king  and  all  his  priests  were  so  sensible,  that  it  was  an 
indecent  thing  for  them  to  pretend  to  any  special  favour,  that  they  were  resolved  to  move  for 
nothing  but  a  general  toleration.  And  so  he  persuaded  him  to  go  back  without  presenting 
it     This  was  told  me  by  one  who  had  it  from  the  earl  himself. 

When  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened,  duke  Hamilton  was  silent  in  the  debate.  He 
promised  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion  ;  but  he  would  not  be  active  to  promote  it.  The 
duke  of  Queensborough  was  also  silent ;  but  the  king  was  made  believe  that  he  managed 
the  opposition  under  hand.  Rosse  and  Paterson  did  so  entirely  forget  what  became  their 
characters,  that  they  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade  the  parliament  to  comply  with 
the  king's  desire.  The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  opposed  it,  but  fearfully.  The  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  Bruce,  did  it  openly  and  resolutely ;  and  so  did  the  bishop  of  Galloway.  The 
rest  were  silent,  but  were  resolved  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  laws.  Such  was  the 
meanness  of  most  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  other  members^  that  few  did  hope  that  a  resist- 

*  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  publisbed  seTeral  works  relative  to  tbe  history  of  Scotland.     He  died  about  162i.     Cbarles 
tbe  Second  patronhed  him. — Gen.  Biog.  Diet. 
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auce  to  the  court  could  be  mninlained.  Yet  the  parliament  would  consent  to  nothing, 
further  than  to  n  flUBpcnsion  of  those  laws  dimng  the  king's  life.  The  king  drapiscd  this : 
so  the  sessiiin  was  put  off,  and  the  parliament  wfis  quickly  dissolved.  And.  soon  after  Hint, 
both  the  archbiBhop  of  Olaegow  and  the  bishop  of  Duiikeld  were  turned  out,  by  an  eiprrea 
command  from  the  king.  And  Paterson  was  made  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  And  one 
Hamilton,  noted  for  profaneness  and  impiety,  that  sometimes  broke  out  into  blaapfaemy,  was 
made  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  No  reason  was  assigned  for  turning  out  those  bishops,  bnt  the 
king's  pleasure. 

The  nation,  which  was  become  very  corrupt,  and  both  ignorant  and  insensible  in  tho  mat- 
ters of  religion,  began  now  to  return  to  its  old  zca\  against  popery.  Few  proselytes  were 
made  after  this.  The  episcopal  clergy  were  in  many  places  so  sunk  into  sloth  and  ignorance, 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  conducting  this  zeal.  Some  of  them  about  Edinburgli,  and  in 
divers  other  places,  began  to  mind  those  matters,  and  recovered  aome  degree*  of  credit  by  the 
opposition  they  made  to  popery.  But  tho  preahyteriaua,  though  they  wero  now  freed  fwm 
the  great  severities  they  had  long  smarted  under,  yet  expressed  ou  all  occasions  their  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  popery.  So  the  court  waa  soon  convinced,  that  they  were  not  to  bo 
depended  on. 

But,  what  opposition  aoevor  tbo  king  met  with  in  the  isle  of  Britain,  things  went  on  more 
to  his  mind  in  Ireland.  The  earl  of  ClarendoTi,  upon  his  first  coming  over,  gave  public  and 
positive  assurances  that  tho  king  would  maintain  their  act  of  settlement.  Tina  he  did  very 
often,  and  very  solemnly ;  and  proceeded  accordingly.  In  the  mean  while  tho  earl  of  Tircon- 
nel  went  on  more  roundly.  He  not  only  put  Irish  papists  into  such  posta  in  the  army  as 
became  void,  but  upon  the  slightest  pretences  he  broke  tlie  English  protestont  officers,  to 
make  room  for  tho  others :  and  in  conclusion,  without  so  much  as  pretending  a  colour  for  it, 
ho  turned  them  all  out.  And  now  an  army,  paid  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  settlement  to  secure 
it,  was  wrested  out  of  legal  hands,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  engaged,  both  in 
religion  and  interest,  to  destroy  the  settlement,  and  those  concerned  in  it ;  which  was  too 
gross  a  vxilation  of  law  to  be  in  any  sort  palliated.  So  the  English  proteetants  of  Ireland 
looked  OP  themselves  as  at  mercy,  since  the  anny  was  now  made  up  of  their  enemies.  And 
all  that  the  iord  lieutenant,  or  the  lord  chancellor  could  say,  did  not  quiet  their  fears :  good 
words  could  not  pve  security  agwnst  such  dwjrla  as  they  saw  every  day.  Upon  this  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  tlio  earl  of  Tirconncl,  foil  into  perpetual  jarrings,  and  were  making  such 
complaints  one  of  another,  that  the  king  Ksolvcd  to  put  an  end  to  those  disordere  by  recall- 
ing both  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  I'ortor.  He  made  the  earl  of  Tirconnel  lord  lieutenant, 
and  Fitton  lord  chancellor,  who  were  both  not  only  profesrcd  hut  zealous  papists.  Fiftun 
knew  no  other  law  hut  the  king's  pleasure  '. 

Tliis  struck  all  people  there  with  great  terror,  when  a  man  of  Tirconncl's  t«niper,  so 
entirely  trusted  and  depended  on  by  the  Irish,  capable  of  the  boldest  undertakings,  and  of 
the  crudest  execution,  hod  now  the  government  put  so  entirely  in  Ins  bands.  The  papists  of 
England  cither  disscmlilcd  very  artificially,  or  they  were  much  troubled  at  this,  which  gave 
so  great  nn  alarm  evety  where.  It  was  visible,  that  father  Peter,  and  the  Jesuits,  were 
resolved  to  engage  the  king  so  far,  that  matters  should  be  put  past  all  retreating  and  com- 
pounding ;  that  so  the  king  might  think  no  more  of  governing  by  parliament,  but  by  a  mili- 
tary force  ;  and,  if  that  should  not  stick  firm  to  him,  by  assistance  from  France,  and  by  an 
Irish  army. 

An  accident  happened  at  this  time,  that  gave  tlie  queen  great  oflcnee,  and  put  the  priests 
much  out  of  countenance.  The  king  cDntuiu<'d  to  go  still  to  Mrs.  Scdley  ;  and  she  gained 
so  much  on  him,  that  at  last  she  prevailed  to  be  made  countess  of  Dorchester.  As  aoon  as 
the  queen  heard  of  this,  she  gave  order  to  liring  all  the  priests  that  were  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticular confidence,  into  her  closet.    And,  wlieu  she  hod  them  about  her,  she  sent  to  desire  the 


KicB«,  Ihwigb  ho  molrd  luw  and  lului 
I  u  hiiDut]'  ud  f  Bun^  to  dlKbuge  tae 
I  nu  ulhcr  qiwlllr  U  ncommcnd  LLbi,  bi 
VKtcd  pBpiit :  llul  ii,  a  itnrgiide  lo  Lit 
iflualii."— 3UW  ot  Iho  J'raicitanM  iu  1 
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king  to  come  and  speak  to  her.  When  he  came,  he  was  surprised  to  see  such  a  company 
about  her,  but  much  more  when  they  fell  all  on  their  knees  before  him.  And  the  queen 
broke  out  into  a  bitter  mourning  for  this  now  honour,  which  they  expected  would  be  followed 
with  the  setting  her  up  openly  as  mistress.  The  queen  was  then  in  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and 
had  an  illness  that,  as  was  thought,  would  end  in  a  consumption.  And  it  was  believed  that 
her  sickness  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  gave  a  very  melancholy  presage,  that,  if  she  should 
live,  she  could  have  no  children.  The  priests  said  to  the  king,  that  a  blemish  in  his  life 
blasted  their  designs ;  and  the  more  it  appeared,  and  the  longer  it  was  continued,  the  more 
inefiectual  all  their  endeavours  would  prove.  The  king  was  much  moved  with  this,  and  was 
out  of  countenance  for  what  he  had  done.  But  to  quiet  them  all,  he  promised  them,  that  he 
would  see  the  lady  no  more  ;  and  pretended,  that  he  gave  her  this  title  in  order  to  the  break- 
ing with  her  the  more  decently.  And,  when  the  queen  did  not  seem  to  believe  this,  he 
promised  that  he  would  send  her  to  Ireland^  which  was  done  accordingly :  but  after  a  stay 
there  for  some  months,  she  came  over  again ;  and  that  ill  commerce  was  still  continued. 
The  priests  were  no  doubt  the  more  apprehensive  of  this,  because  she  was  bold  and  lively, 
and  was  always  treating  them  and  their  proceedings  with  great  contempt  *. 

The  coiurt  was  now  much  set  on  making  of  converts,  which  failed  in  most  instances,  and 
produced  repartees,  that,  whether  true  or  false,  were  much  repeated,  and  were  heard  with 
great  satisfaction. 

The  earl  of  Mulgrave  was  lord  chamberlain.  He  was  apt  to  comply  in  every  thing  that 
he  thought  might  be  acceptable ;  for  he  went  with  the  king  to  mass,  and  kneeled  at  it ;  and, 
being  looked  on  as  indifferent  to  all  religions,  the  priests  made  an  attack  on  him.  He  heard 
them  gravely  arguing  for  transubstantiation.  He  told  them,  he  was  willing  to  receive  instnic- 
Uon  :  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring  himself  to  believe  in  God,  who  had  made  the  world 
and  all  men  in  it ;  but  it  must  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argument  that  could  make  him 
believe  that  man  was  quits  with  God,  and  made  God  again. 

The  earl  of  Middleton  had  married  into  a  popish  family,  and  was  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  a  generous  temper,  but  of  loose  principles  in  religion.  So  a  priest  was  sent  to  instruct 
him.  He  began  with  transubstantiation,  of  which  he  said  he  would  convince  him  imme- 
diately :  and  began  thus, "  You  believe  the  Trinity."'''  Middleton  stopped  him,  and  said,  "  Who 
told  you  so?"  At  which  he  seemed  amazed.  So  the  earl  said,  he  expected  he  should  con- 
vince him  of  his  belief,  but  not  question  him  of  his  own.  With  this  the  priest  was  so  dis- 
ordered, that  he  could  proceed  no  further.  One  day  the  king  gave  the  duke  of  Norfolk  the 
sword  of  state  to  carry  before  him  to  the  chapel ;  and  he  stood  at  the  door.  Upon  which 
the  king  said  to  him,  ^'  My  lord,  your  father  would  have  gone  further :"  to  which  the  duke 
answered,  '^  Yonr  majesty ''s  father  was  the  better  man,  and  he  would  not  have  gone  so  for." 
Kirk  was  also  ^oken  to,  to  change  his  religion ;  and  replied  briskly,  that  he  was  already 
pre-engaged,  for  he  had  promised  the  king  of  Morocco,  that  if  ever  he  changed  his  religion, 
he  would  turn  Mahometan. 

But  the  person  that  was  the  most  considered,  was  the  earl  of  Rochester.  He  told  me, 
that  upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  defeat,  the  king  did  so  immediately  turn  to  other  measures, 
that,  though  before  that  the  king  talked  to  him  of  all  his  affairs  with  great  freedom,  and 
commonly  every  morning  of  the  business  that  was  to  be  done  that  day ;  yet  the  very  day 
after  the  duke's  execution  the  king  changed  his  method,  and  never  talked  more  to  him  of  any 


*  Catherine  Sedlej  was  more  distinguished  for  her  wit 
and  taste  than  for  her  beaaty.  Charles  the  Second  once 
deeWred  he  thoi^ht  his  brother^s  mistresses  were  given  to 
lam  hj  his  confessor  as  penance.  She  was  the  daughter 
cl  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  noticed  in  a  previous  page.  The 
priests  at  length  prevailed,  and  she  was  ordered  to  retire 
into  Prance,  or  her  pension  of  4,000/.  would  cease. — 
(Reresby's  Memcnrs.)  Her  daughter  by  the  king  married 
the  carl  of  Anglesea,  and  the  dulce  of  Buckingham.  In 
tibe  reign  of  William,  the  countess  of  Dorchester  having 
ratomed  to  England,  married  the  earl  of  Portmore.  She 
eoAtinued  to  correspond  with  the  exiled  kiiu; ;  and  her 
letters  bdng  intercepted,  she  was  in  danger  of  an  impeach- 


ment. She  died  in  1717. — (Singor*8  Clarendon  Corre- 
spondence ;  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  ;  Grainger.)  She  had 
more  wit  than  discretion.  Meeting  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth and  lady  Orkney  in  the  palace  of  George  the  First, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Who  would   have   thought   we   three 

w 8  should  meet  here?**     Speaking  of  some  others 

of  James  the  Second's  favourites,  she  said,  **  Why  does 
he  choose  us?  we  are  none  of  us  handsome;  and  if  We 
have  ^it,  he  has  not  enough  to  find  it  out.''  To  her  two 
sons  by  the  earl  of  Portmore,  she  observed,  "If  any 
body  should  call  you  sons  of  a  w — e,  you  must  bear  it, 
for  you  are  so ;  but  if  they  call  you  bastards,  fight  till  you 
die,  for  you  are  an  honest  man^s  sons.** — Noble^s  History. 

F  F  2 
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businosB,  but  what  concerned  the  treasuiy :  bo  that  he  saw  ho  had  now  no  more  the  root  ho 
formerly  had.  He  was  looked  on  as  so  much  united  to  the  dergy,  that  the  papists  were  nil 
set  against  him.  He  had,  in  a  want  of  money,  procured  a  considerable  loon,  by  which  lie 
was  kept  in  his  post  longer  than  waa  intended.  At  last,  as  he  related  the  matter  to  me,  tho 
king  epokc  to  Mm,  and  desired  lie  would  enflei  himself  to  be  instructed  in  religion.  He 
answered,  be  was  fiilly  satisfied  about  his  religion :  but  upon  the  king's  pressing  it,  that  he 
would  hear  his  priests,  he  said,  be  desired  then  to  have  some  of  the  English  clergy  present, 
to  which  the  king  consented  ;  only  he  escepted  to  Tillotson  and  Stillingflect.  loiii  Roches- 
ter said,  be  would  take  those  wlio  should  happen  to  be  in  waiting;  for  tbi!  forms  of  the 
chapel  were  still  kept  up.  And  doctor  Patrick  and  Jane  were  the  men.  Upon  this  a  day 
was  set  for  the  conference. 

But  his  enemies  bad  another  story.  Ho  had  notice  given  liim,  that  he  wonld  shortly  lose 
the  white  staff:  upon  which  bis  lady,  whuwos  then  sick,  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  begged  sho 
would  honour  ber  so  far  as  to  come,  and  let  her  have  some  dificoiirse  with  her.  The  queen 
came,  and  stayed  above  two  hours  with  her.  She  complained  of  the  ill  offices  that  were  done 
tbem.  The  queen  said,  all  the  protcstaots  were  now  turning  against  them,  so  that  they 
knew  not  how  they  could  trust  any  of  them.  Upon  which  that  lady  said,  her  lord  wa«  not 
so  wedded  to  any  opinion,  as  not  to  be  ready  to  be  l>etter  instnicted.  And  it  was  said,  that 
this  gave  the  rise  to  the  king's  propomng  a  conference ;  for  it  has  been  observed  to  be  » 
common  method  of  making  proselytes  with  the  mure  pomp,  to  propose  a  conference  :  but  tliis 
was  generally  done,  after  they  were  well  assured,  that,  let  the  conference  go  which  way  it 
might,  the  person's  decision  for  whom  it  was  appointed  should  be  on  their  side.  The  earl 
denied  he  knew  any  thing  of  all  this  to  me  :  and  his  lady  died  not  long  after.  It  was  further 
said  by  his  enemies,  that  the  day  before  the  conference  he  hod  an  advertisement  from  a  sura 
hand,  that  nothing  be  could  do  would  maintain  him  in  his  post,  and  that  the  king  bad  engaged 
himself  to  put  the  treasury  in  commission,  and  to  bring  some  of  the  popish  lords  into  it- 
Patrick  told  me,  that  at  the  conference  th<'re  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  say  much. 

The  priests  begun  the  attack  ;  and,  when  they  had  done,  the  earl  said,  if  they  had  nothing 
stronger  to  urge,  he  would  not  trouble  those  learned  gentlemen  to  say  any  thing  ;  for  he  waa 
■ure  he  could  answer  all  that  be  had  heard.  And  so  answered  it  all  with  much  beat  and 
spirit,  not  without  some  scorn,  saying,  were  these  grounds  to  persuade  men  to  change  their 
religion  ?  This  hu  urged  over  and  over  again  with  great  vehemence.  The  king,  seeing  in 
what  temper  he  was,  broke  off  the  conference,  tb.-irging  all  that  were  present  to  say  nothing 
of  it  •. 

Soon  after  that  ho  lost  his  white  staff,  tut  had  a  pension  of  4,000/.  a  year  for  his  own  lifa 
and  his  son's,  besides  his  grant  upon  the  lord  Grey,  and  another  valued  at  20,000/.  So  here 
were  great  regards  hod  to  him :  no  place  having  ever  been  sold,  even  by  a  person  in  favour, 
to  such  advantage.  The  sum  that  he  had  procured  to  be  lent  the  king  being  400,000/,,  and 
it  being  all  ordered  to  go  towards  the  repair  of  the  fleet,  this  began  to  be  nmch  talked  of. 
The  stores  were  very  ill  furnished ;  and  the  vessels  themselves  were  in  decay.  But  now 
orders  were  given,  with  great  dispatch  to  put  the  whole  fleet  in  condition  to  go  to  sea,  though 
the  king  was  then  in  full  peace  with  all  his  neighbours.  Such  preparations  seemed  to  be 
made  upon  some  great  design. 

The  priests  said  every  where,  but  cliiefly  at  Rome,  that  the  design  was  against  the  States ; 
and  that  both  France  and  England  would  make  war  on  tbcm  all  of  the  sudden  ;  for  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  no  good  condition.  The  interests  of  Prance, 
and  of  the  priests,  made  this  to  be  the  more  radly  believed.  The  embroiling  the  king  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  that  which  the  French  diaircd  above  all  other  things,  hoping  that 
such  a  war,  being  successfil,  might  put  the  king  on  excluding  the  prince  from  the  Buccession 
to  the  crown  in  the  right  of  bis  wife,  which  was  the  thing  that  both  the  French,  and  priests, 
desired  most ;  for  they  saw  that,  unless  tlie  queen  bad  a  son,  all  their  designs  must  stuid  stiU 
at  present,  and  turn  abortive  in  conclusion,  as  long  as  the  nation  had  sucb  a  successor  in  view. 
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This  carries  me  now  to  open  the  state  of  affairs  in  Holland,  and  at  the  prince  of  Orange's 
court.  I  must  first  say  somewhat  of  myself:  for  this  summer,  after  I  had  rambled  above  a 
year,  I  came  into  Holhind.  I  stayed  three,  or  four,  months  in  Geneva,  and  Switzerland, 
after  I  came  out  of  Italy.  I  stayed  also  some  time  among  the  Lutherans  at  Strasburg  and 
Fianckfort,  and  among  the  Calvinists  at  Heidleberg.  Besides  the  further  opportunities  I  had 
to  know  their  way  in  Holland,  I  made  it  my  business  to  observe  all  their  methods,  and  to 
know  all  the  eminent  men  among  them.  I  saw  the  churches  of  France  in  their  best  state, 
while  they  were  every  day  looking  when  this  dreadful  storm  should  break  out,  which  has 
scattered  them  up  and  down  the  world.  I  was  all  the  winter  at  Geneva,  where  we  had 
constantly  fresh  stories  brought  us  of  the  miseries  of  those  who  were  suffering  in  France. 
Refugees  were  coming  over  every  day,  poor  and  naked,  and  half  starved  before  they  got  thither. 
And  that  small  state  was  under  great  apprehensions  of  being  swallowed  up,  having  no 
strength  of  their  own,  and  being  justly  afraid  that  those  at  6cm  would  grow  weary  of 
defending  them,  if  they  should  be  vigorously  attacked.  The  rest  of  Switzerland  was  not  in 
such  imminent  danger :  but,  as  they  were  full  of  refugees,  and  all  sermons  and  discourses  were 
much  upon  the  persecution  in  France,  so  Basil  was  exposed  in  such  manner,  that  the  French 
could  possess  themselves  of  it  when  they  pleased,  without  the  least  resistance.  Those  of  Stras- 
burg, as  they  have  already  lost  their  liberty,  so  they  were  every  day  looking  for  some  fatal 
edict,  like  that  which  the  French  had  fallen  under.  The  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  as  they 
are  now  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  exposed  to  be  destroyed  by  every  new  war,  so  they  are 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  bigoted  family.  All  the  other  churches  on  the  Rhine  see  how  near 
they  are  to  ruin.  And  as  the  United  Provinces  were  a  few  years  before  this  very  near  being 
swallowed  up,  so  they  were  now  well  assured  that  two  great  kings  designed  to  ruin  them. 

Under  so  cloudy  a  prospect  it  should  be  expected,  that  a  spirit  of  true  devotion  and  of  a 
real  reformation  should  appear  more,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity ;  that  they  should  all 
apprehend  that  God  was  highly  offended  with  them,  and  was  therefore  punishing  some,  and 
threatening  others,  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  those 
unhappy  contests  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Arminians,  and  anti-Arminians,  with 
some  minuter  disputes  that  have  enflamed  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  should  have  been  at 
least  suspended,  while  they  had  a  common  enemy  to  deal  with,  against  whom  their  whole 
force  united  was  scarce  able  to  stand.  But  these  things  were  carried  on  rather  with  more 
eagerness,  and  sharpness,  than  ever.  It  is  true,  there  has  appeared  much  of  a  primitive 
charity  towards  the  French  refugees ;  they  have  been  in  all  places  well  received,  kindly 
treated,  and  bountifully  supplied.  Yet  even  among  them  there  did  not  appear  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  devotion  suitable  to  their  condition  :  though  persons  who  have  willingly  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  have  forsaken  their  country,  their  houses,  estates,  and  their  friends, 
and  some  of  them  their  nearest  relations,  rather  than  sin  against  their  consciences,  must  be 
believed  to  have  a  deeper  principle  in  them,  than  can  well  be  observed  by  others. 

I  was  indeed  amazed  at  the  labours  and  learning  of  the  ministers  among  the  reformed. 
They  understood  the  scriptures  well  in  the  original  tongues :  they  had  all  the  points  of  con- 
troversy very  ready,  and  did  thoroughly  understand  the  whole  body  of  divinity.  In  many 
places  they  preached  every  day,  and  were  almost  constantly  employed  in  visiting  their  flock. 
But  they  performed  their  devotions  but  slightly,  and  read  their  prayers,  which  were  too  long, 
with  great  precipitation  and  little  zeal.  Their  sermons  were  too  long  and  too  dry :  and  they 
were  so  strict,  even  to  jealousy,  in  the  smallest  points  in  which  they  put  orthodoxy,  that  one 
who  could  not  go  into  all  their  notions,  but  was  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with  them,  could  not 
converse  much  with  them  with  any  freedom.  I  have,  upon  all  the  observation  that  I  have 
made,  often  considered  the  inward  state  of  the  reformation,  and  the  decay  of  the  vitals  of 
Christianity  in  it,  as  that  which  gives  more  melancholy  impressions  than  all  the  outward 
dangers  that  surround  it. 

In  England  things  were  much  changed,  with  relation  to  the  court,  in  the  compass  of  a  year. 
The  terror  all  people  were  under  from  an  ill  chosen,  and  an  ill  constituted,  parliament,  was 
now  almost  over ;  and  the  clergy  were  come  to  their  wits,  and  were  beginning  to  recover 
their  reputation.  Tlie  nation  was  like  to  prove  much  firmer  than  could  have  been  expected, 
especially  in  so  short  a  time.     Yet  after  all,  though  many  were  like  to  prove  themselves 
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better  protestants  than  wiia  looked  for,  thi?y  were  not  becomo  much  l>etti;r  ChiiiitlanB  ;  and 
few  were  turning  to  a  atricter  conree  of  life  ;  nor  were  tlie  clergy  more  diligent  in  their 
labours  among  thc?ir  people,  in  wlncdi  respect  it  must  be  confeaaed  that  the  English  clergy  are 
the  moat  remiss  of  any.  The  curates  in  popery,  beaidea  thrir  saying  mass  every  day,  thoir 
exactness  to  their  breviary,  their  attending  on  confesaionB  and  the  multiplicity  of  offices  to 
which  they  are  obliged,  do  so  labour  in  inBtructing  the  youth,  and  visiting  the  sick,  that,  in 
all  ths  places  in  which  I  could  obeen-e  them,  it  aeemed  to  be  the  constant  employment  of 
their  lives  :  and  in  the  foreign  churches,  though  the  labours  of  the  ministers  may  seem  mean, 
yet  they  are  perpetually  in  them.  All  these  things  lay  so  much  on  my  thoughts,  that  I  whs 
resolved  to  retire  into  some  private  jilace,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  coutbc  of  stricter 
piety  and  devotion,  and  in  writing  such  books,  as  tlie  atate  of  matters  with  relation  to  religion 
should  call  for,  whether  in  points  of  speculation  or  practice.  All  my  friends  advised  my 
coming  near  England,  that  I  might  be  ea^er  sent  to,  and  infornipd  of  all  our  afiaiis,  and 
might  accordingly  employ  my  thoughts  and  time.  So  I  came  dovni  the  Rhine  this  summer, 
and  was  resolved  to  have  settled  in  Groning  or  Friezeland. 

When  I  came  to  Utrecht,  I  found  letters  written  to  me  by  aome  of  the  prince  of  Orange's 
court,  desiring  me  to  come  first  to  the  Hague,  and  wait  on  the  prince  and  princess,  before  1 
should  settle  any  where.  Upon  my  comiog  to  the  Hague,  I  was  admitted  to  wait  on  them. 
I  found  they  had  received  such  charactera  of  me  from  England,  that  they  resolved  to  treat  mc 
with  great  confidence  ;  for,  at  my  fiiBt  being  with  them,  they  entered  into  much  free  dis- 
course with  me  concerning  the  affairs  of  Eugland.  The  prince,  though  naturally  cold  and 
reserved,  yet  laid  aside  a  great  deal  of  that  with  me.  He  seemed  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  king'a  conduct.  He  apprehended  that  he  would  give  such  jealousies  of  himself,  and 
come  under  such  jealousies  &om  his  people,  that  these  would  throw  him  into  a  French 
management,  and  engage  him  into  such  desperate  designs  as  would  force  violent  remedies. 
There  was  a  gravity  in  his  whole  deportment  that  struck  me.  He  seemed  very  regardless 
of  himself,  and  not  apt  to  suspect  designs  upon  his  person.  But  I  had  learned  somewliat  of 
the  design  of  a  bnital  Savoyaiil,  who  was  capable  of  the  blackest  things,  and  who  for  a  foul 
murder  had  fled  into  the  territory  of  Geneva,  where  he  lay  hid  in  a  very  worthy  family,  to 
whom  be  had  done  some  services  before.  He  had  formed  a  scheme  of  sei^ng  on  the  prince, 
who  used  to  go  in  his  cluuiot  often  on  tho  sands  near  Scheveling,  with  but  one  person  with 
him,  and  a  page  or  two  on  the  chariot.  So  ho  offered  to  go  in  a  small  vessel  of  twenty  guns, 
that  sliould  lie  at  some  distance  at  sea,  and  to  land  in  a  boat  with  seven  persons  besides  him- 
self, and  to  Bciw  on  the  prince,  aud  bring  him  aboard,  and  bo  to  France.  This  ho  wrote  to 
M.  de  Louvoy,  who  upon  that  wrote  to  liim  to  come  to  Paris,  and  ordered  money  for  Itia 
Journey.  He,  being  a  talking  man,  apoke  of  this,  and  shewed  M.  do  Louvoy 's  letter,  and  tho 
copy  of  bis  own :  and  ho  went  presently  to  Paris.  This  was  brought  me  by  Mr.  Fatio,  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  in  whose  father's  house  that  person  had  lodged.  When  I  told  the 
prince  this,  aud  had  Mr.  Fatio  at  the  Hague  to  attest  it,  he  was  not  much  moved  at  it.  Tho 
princess  was  more  apprchenaivB ;  and  by  her  direction  I  acquainted  Mr.  Fagel,  and  some 
others  of  the  States,  with  it,  who  were  convinced  that  tlie  thing  whs  practicable.  And  so 
tho  States  desired  tho  prince  to  suffer  himself  to  be  constantly  attended  on  by  a  guard  when 
he  went  abroad,  with  which  he  was  not  without  aome  difficulty  brought  to  comply.  I  fancied 
his  belief  of  predestination  made  him  more  advcuturous  than  was  necessary.  But  he  said  as 
to  that,  he  firmly  believed  a  providence ;  for  if  he  ahould  let  that  go,  all  his  religion  would  be 
much  shaken ;  and  he  did  not  see  bow  providence  could  be  certain,  if  all  things  did  not  arise 
<iiit  of  the  absolute  will  of  God.  1  found  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  had 
taken  more  care  to  possess  him  witli  tho  Calvinietical  notions  of  absolute  decrees,  than  to 
guard  him  against  the  ill  eflfects  of  thoee  opinions  in  practice  ;  for  in  Holland  the  main  thing 
the  mintstera  infuse  iuto  their  people,  is  an  abhorrence  of  tho  Arminian  doctrine,  which 
sprc^ads  so  much  there,  that  their  jealousies  of  it  make  them  look  after  that,  more  than  ftftor 
tfie  most  important  matters. 

Tho  prince  had  been  much  neglected  in  his  education  ;  for  all  his  life  long  he  hated  con- 
straint- He  spoke  little.  He  put  on  some  appearance  of  application  ;  but  he  hated  business 
uf  all  sorts ;  yet  he  bated  talkiug,  im-l  all  house  ganu-s  more.     This  put  him  on  n  prrpetiutl 
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conrae  of  hunting,  to  which  he  seemed  to  give  himself  up,  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew : 
bat  I  looked  on  that  always  as  a  flying  from  company  and  business.  The  depression  of 
France  was  the  governing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  no  vice,  but  of  one  sort,  ia 
which  he  was  veiy  cautious  and  secret.  He  had  a  way  that  was  affable  and  obliging  to  the 
Dutch  ;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  comply  enough  with  the  temper  of  the  English, 
bis  ccddness  and  slowness  being  Yciy  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation. 

The  princess  possessed  all  that  conversed  with  her  with  admiration.  Her  person  was 
majestic  and  created  respect.  She  had  great  knowledge,  with  a  true  understanding,  and  a 
noble  expression.  There  was  a  sweetness  in  her  deportment  that  charmed,  and  an  exactness 
in  piety  and  virtue  that  made  her  a  pattern  to  all  that  saw  her.  The  king  gave  her  no 
appointments  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  king's  daughter ;  nor  did  he  send  her  any  presents, 
or  jewels,  which  was  thought  a  very  indecent,  and  certainly  was  a  very  ill-advised  thing. 
For  the  settling  an  allowance  for  her  and  the  prince  would  have  given  such  a  jealousy  of 
them,  that  the  English  would  have  apprehended  a  secret  correspondence  and  confidence 
between  them ;  and  the  not  doing  it  shewed  the  contrary  very  evidently.  But,  though  the 
prince  did  not  increase  her  court  and  state  upon  this  additional  dignity,  she  managed  her 
privy  purse  so  well,  that  she  became  eminent  in  her  charities  :  and  the  good  grace  with  which 
she  bestowed  favours  did  always  increase  their  value.  She  had  read  much,  both  in  history 
and  divinity.  And  when  a  course  of  humours  in  her  eyes  forced  her  from  that,  she  set  her- 
self to  work  with  such  a  constant  diligence,  that  she  made  the  ladies  about  her  ashamed  to 
be  idle.  She  knew  little  of  our  affairs  till  I  was  admitted  to  wait  on  her.  And  I  began  to 
lay  before  her  the  state  of  our  court,  and  the  intrigues  in  it,  ever  since  the  restoration  ;  which 
she  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  shewed  true  judgment,  and  a  good  mind,  in  all  the 
reflections  that  she  made.  I  will  only  mention  one  in  this  place  :  she  asked  me,  what  had 
sharpened  the  king  so  much  against  Mr.  Jurieu,  the  most  copious,  and  the  most  zealous 
writer  of  the  age,  who  wrote  with  great  vivacity  as  well  as  learning.  I  told  her,  he  mixed 
all  his  books  with  a  most  virulent  acrimony  of  style,  and  among  other  things  he  had  written 
with  great  indecency  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  cast  reflections  on  them  that  were 
descended  from  her ;  and  was  not  very  decent  in  one,  that  desired  to  be  considered  as  zealous 
for  the  prince  and  herself.  She  said,  Jurieu  was  to  support  the  cause  that  he  defended,  and 
to  expose  those  that  persecuted  it,  in  the  best  way  he  could.  And,  if  what  he  said  of 
Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  was  true,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed,  who  made  that  use  of  it :  and,  she 
added,  that  if  princes  would  do  ill  things,  they  must  expect  that  the  world  will  take 
revenges  on  their  memory,  since  they  cannot  reach  their  persons :  that  was  but  a  small  suf- 
fering, far  short  of  what  others  suffered  at  their  hands.  So  far  I  have  given  the  character  of 
those  persons,  as  it  appeared  to  me  upon  my  first  admittance  to  them.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  say  much  more  of  them  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

I  found  the  prince  was  resolved  to  make  use  of  me.  He  told  me  it  would  not  be  con-t 
venient  for  me  to  live  any  where  but  at  the  Hague ;  for  none  of  the  outlawed  persons  came 
thither.  So  I  would  keep  myself,  by  staying  there,  out  of  the  danger  that  I  might  legally 
incur  by  conversing  with  them,  which  would  be  unavoidable  if  I  lived  any  where  else.  He 
also  recommended  me  both  to  Fagel,  Dykvelt,  and  Halewyn's  confidence,  with  whom  he 
chiefly  consulted.  I  had  a  mind  to  see  a  little  into  the  prince's  notions,  before  I  should 
engage  myself  deeper  into  his  service.  I  was  afraid  lest  his  struggle  with  the  Louvestein 
party,  as  they  were  called,  might  have  given  him  a  jealousy  of  liberty  and  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. He  assured  me,  it  was  quite  the  contrary  :  nothing  but  such  a  constitution  could 
resist  a  powerful  aggressor  long,  or  have  the  credit  that  was  necessary  to  raise  such 
sums,  as  a  great  war  might  require.  He  condemned  all  the  late  proceedings  in  England, 
with  relation  to  the  charters,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  a  legal  and  limited  authority  very 
fully.  I  told  him,  I  was  such  a  friend  to  liberty,  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
point  of  religion  alone,  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  the  securities  of  law.  I  asked  his 
senses  of  the  church  of  England.  He  said,  he  liked  our  worship  well,  and  our  government 
in  the  church,  as  much  better  than  parity ;  but  he  blamed  our  condemning  the  foreign 
churches,  as  he  had  observed  some  of  our  divines  did.  I  told  him,  whatever  some  hotter 
men  might  say,  all  were  not  of  that  mind.     When  he  found  I  was  in  my  opinion  for  tolera- 
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tina,  he  said,  tliat  was  all  lie  would  ever  deetre  lo  bring  us  to,  for  quieting  our  t^ontcntiona 
at  home.  lie  a^lso  promised  to  me,  that  he  should  never  be  prevailed  with  to  set  up  tlio 
CulvinlHtical  notions  of  the  decrees  of  Go<3,  to  which  I  did  imagine  some  might  drive  him. 
He  wished  some  of  our  ccremoniea,  such  as  the  surplice  and  tho  cross  in  haptigm,  with  our 
bowing  to  the  altar,  might  he  laid  aside.  I  thought  it  ucceseary  to  cnt«i  with  liim  into  all 
these  particulais,  that  bo  I  might  be  furnished  from  bis  own  mouth,  to  give  a  full  account  of 
his  sense  to  some  in  England,  who  would  expect  it  of  me,  and  were  disposed  to  believe  what 
I  should  assure  them  of.  This  discourse  was  of  some  hours'  continuance :  and  it  posacd  in 
the  princess's  preecnco.  Orcat  notice  camo  to  be  taken  of  the  free  access  and  long  confer- 
ences I  had  with  them  both.  I  told  him,  it  was  necessary  for  hia  service,  to  put  the  fleet  of 
Holland  in  a  good  condition.  And  this  ho  proposed  soon  after  to  the  States,  who  gave  the 
hundredth  penny  for  a  fund  to  perfect  that.  I  moved  to  tliem  both,  the  writing  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  to  the  king  concerning  him.  And,  though  the  princess  feared  it 
might  irritate  the  king  too  much,  in  concluBJon  I  persuaded  them  to  it. 

The  king,  hearing  of  this  admission  I  hod,  began  in  two  or  three  letters  to  reflect  on  me, 
as  a  dangerous  man,  whom  they  ought  to  avoid  and  beware  of.  To  thia  no  answer  was 
made.  Upon  the  setting  up  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  some  from  England  pressed  them 
to  write  over  against  it,  and  to  begin  a  breaeh  upon  that.  I  told  them,  £  thought  that  was 
no  way  advisable  :  they  could  not  be  supposed  tu  understand  our  laws  so  well,  as  to  oppose 
those  things  on  their  own  knowledge ;  so  that  I  tliought  this  could  not  be  ejqiectcd  by  them, 
till  some  resolute  person  would  dispute  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  bring  it  to  an  argu- 
ment, and  so  to  a  solemn  decision.  I  likewise  said,  that  I  did  nut  think  every  error  in 
government  would  warrant  a.  breach :  if  the  foundations  were  struck  at,  that  would  vary 
the  case  ;  but  illegal  acts  in  particular  instances  could  not  justify  such  a  conclusion-  The 
prince  seemed  surprised  at  this ;  for  the  king  made  me  jiass  for  a  rebel  in  niy  heart :  and  he 
now  saw  how  for  I  was  from  it.     I  continued  on  this  ground  to  the  last. 

That  which  fixed  rae  in  their  confidence  was,  the  liberty  I  took,  in  a  private  conversation 
with  tho  princess,  to  ask  her,  what  she  intended  the  prince  should  be,  if  she  came  to  the 
crown.  She,  who  was  new  to  aU  matters  of  that  kind,  did  not  understand  my  meaning, 
but  fancied  that  whatever  accrued  to  her  would  likewise  accrue  to  him  in  the  right  of  mar- 
riage. I  told  her  it  was  not  so:  and  I  explained  king  Henry  the  Seventh's  title  lo  her,  and 
what  bad  passed  when  Queen  Mary  married  Philip  king  of  Spain.  I  told  her,  a  titular 
kingship  was  no  acceptable  thing  to  a  man,  especially  if  it  was  to  depend  on  anotlier's  life  : 
and  such  a  nominal  dignity  might  endanger  the  real  one  that  the  prince  had  in  Holland. 
She  de»red  mc  to  propon;  a  remedy.  I  told  her  the  remedy,  if  she  could  bring  her  mind  to 
it,  was  to  be  contented  to  be  his  wife,  and  to  engage  herself  to  them,  that  she  would  givo 
him  the  real  authority  as  soon  as  it  came  into  her  hands,  and  endeavour  effectually  to  get  it 
to  be  legally  vested  in  him  during  life  :  this  would  lay  the  greatest  obligation  on  him  pos- 
nblc,  and  lay  the  fuimdation  of  a  perfect  union  between  them,  which  had  been  of  late  a  little 
embroiled  :  this  would  also  give  him  another  sense  of  all  our  afiairs  :  I  asked  pardon  for  the 
presumption  of  moving  her  in  such  a  tender  point :  but  I  solemnly  protested,  that  no  person 
living  had  moved  mo  in  it,  ur  so  much  as  knew  of  it,  or  should  ever  know  of  it,  but  a«  she 
should  order  it.  I  hojied  she  would  conndcr  well  of  it ;  for,  if  she  ouce  declared  her  mind,  I 
hoped  she  would  never  go  back  or  retract  it.  I  desired  her  therefore  to  take  time  to  think 
of  it.  Site  jin'iiently  answered  mc,  slie  would  take  no  time  to  consider  of  any  thing,  by 
whicli  she  could  express  her  regard  and  aflWtion  to  the  prince ;  and  ordered  mc  to  give  him 
an  accuunt  of  all  that  I  had  laid  lirforc  her,  and  to  bring  him  to  her,  and  I  should  hear  what 
she  would  say  upon  it.  He  was  that  day  a  hunting ;  and  next  day  1  acquainted  him  with 
all  that  bod  possod,  and  carried  him  to  her ;  where  she  in  a  very  (rank  manner  told  him,  that 
di«  did  not  know  that  the  laws  of  England  WTto  so  ramtmry  to  the  laws  of  Ood,  as  I  had 
informed  her  r  alio  did  not  think  that  tJu-  husband  was  ever  to  be  obedient  to  the  wife  :  she 
linimisrd  him  he  should  always  bear  ml* ;  and  die  asked  only,  that  he  would  obey  the 
(vmmand  of  "  hnsbantls  love  yunr  wives,"  as  aho  should  do  that,  *'  wivee  be  olicdient  to 
j-»uir  husband*  in  all  things."  From  this  lively  iutmduetion  wo  engaged  into  a  long  di»- 
couine  of  tlic  affiiits  of  England.     Both  ewmcd  well  pleased  with  me,  and  with  all  that 
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I  had  suggested.  But  such  was  the  prince*8  cold  way,  that  he  said  not  one  word  to  me 
upon  iiy  that  looked  like  acknowledgment.  Yet  he  spoke  of  it  to  some  ahout  him  in 
another  strain.  He  said,  he  had  heen  nine  years  married,  and  had  never  the  confidence 
to  press  tliis  matter  on  the  queen,  which  I  had  now  hrouglit  about  easily  in  a  day.  Ever 
aft^  that  he  seemed  to  trust  me  entirely. 

Complaints  came  daily  over  from  England  of  all  the  high  things  that  the  priests  were 
every  where  throwing  out.  Penn,  the  quaker,  came  over  to  Holland.  He  was  a  talking 
vain  man,  who  had  been  long  in  the  king's  favour,  he  being  the  vice-admiral's  son.  He  had 
such  an  opinion  of  his  own  faculty  of  persuading,  that  he  thought  none  could  stand  before 
it :  though  he  was  singular  in  that  opinion ;  for  he  had  a  tedious  luscious  way,  that  was  not  apt 
to  overcome  a  man's  reason,  though  it  might  tire  his  patience.  He  undertook  to  persuade 
the  prince  to  come  into  the  king's  measures,  and  had  two  or  three  long  audiences  of  him 
upon  the  subject :  and  he  and  I  spent  some  hours  together  on  it.  The  prince  readily  con- 
sented to  a  toleration  of  popery,  as  well  as  of  the  dissenters,  provided  it  were  proposed  and 
passed  in  parliament :  and  he  promised  his  assistance,  if  there  was  need  of  it,  to  get  it  to 
pass.  But  for  the  tests,  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about  them.  He  said,  it  was  a  plain 
betra3ring  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion  to  give  them  up.  Nothing  was  left  unsaid 
that  might  move  him  to  agree  to  this  in  the  way  of  interest :  the  king  would  enter  into  an 
entire  confidence  with  him,  and  would  put  his  best  friends  in  the  chief  trusts.  Penn  under- 
took for  this  so  positively,  that  he  seemed  to  believe  it  himself,  or  he  was  a  great  proficient 
in  the  art  of  dissimulation.  Many  suspected  that  he  was  a  concealed  papist.  It  is  certain, 
he  was  much  with  father  Peter,  and  was  particularly  trusted  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  So, 
though  he  did  not  pretend  any  commission  for  what  he  promised,  yet  we  looked  on  him  as 
a  man  employed.  To  all  this  the  prince  answered,  that  no  man  was  more  for  toleration  in 
principle  tiian  he  was :  he  thought  the  conscience  was  only  subject  to  God :  and  as  far  as  a 
general  toleration,  even  of  papists,  would  content  the  king,  he  would  concur  in  it  heartily  : 
but  he  looked  on  the  tests  as  such  a  real  security,  and  indeed  the  only  one,  when  the  king 
was  of  another  religion,  that  he  would  join  in  no  counsels  with  those  that  intended  to  repeal 
those  laws  that  enacted  them.  Penn  said  the  king  would  have  all  or  nothing :  but  that,  if 
this  was  once  done,  the  king  would  secure  the  toleration  by  a  solemn  and  unalterable  law. 
To  this  the  late  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  was  declared  perpetual  and  irrevocable, 
furnished  an  answer  that  admitted  of  no  reply.  So  Penn's  negotiation  with  the  prince  had 
no  effect. 

He  pressed  me  to  go  over  to  England,  since  I  was  in  principle  for  toleration  :  and  he 
assured  me  the  king  would  prefer  me  highly.  I  told  him,  since  the  tests  must  go  with  this 
toleration,  I  could  never  be  for  it.  Among  other  discourses,  he  told  me  one  thing,  that  was 
not  accomplished  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  a  mind  I  should  believe  it  would  be,  but  had 
a  more  surprising  accomplishment.  He  told  me  a  long  series  of  predictions,  which,  as  he 
said,  he  had  from  a  man  that  pretended  a  commerce  with  angels,  who  had  foretold  many 
things  that  were  passed  very  punctually.  But  he  added,  that,  in  the  year  1688,  there 
would  such  a  change  happen  in  the  face  of  affairs  as  would  amasse  all  the  world.  And  after 
the  Revolution,  which  happened  that  year,  I  asked  him  before  much  company,  if  that  was 
the  event  that  was  predicted.  He  was  uneasy  at  the  question ;  but  did  not  deny  what  he 
had  told  me,  which,  he  said,  he  understood  of  the  full  settlement  of  the  nation  upon  a  toleia- 
tion,  by  which  he  believed  all  men  s  minds  would  be  perfectly  quieted  and  united  *. 

*  William  Penn,  the  ton  of  the  admiral  of  the  same  Low,  and  finally  became  a  member  of  the  quaker  frater. 

name,  noticed  in  previoui  pages,  was  bom  in  London,  nitj,  from  which  neither  paternal  nor  magisterial  aeyeritj 

daring  1644.    Hii  early  education  was  at  Chigwell  school,  could   separate   him.     In   1668,  becoming  an   itinerant 

in  EMex  ;  and  in  1660  he  was  a  gentleman  commoner  of  preacher,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  during  seyen 

Cbristchnrch,  Oxford.  Attracted  by  the  preaching  of  a  quaker  months'  confinement,  he  wrote  his  '*  No  Cross,  no  Crown,** 

named  Low,  he  frequented  theii  meetings,  and  was  conse«  and  ^  Innocency  with  her  open  face,**  which  obtained  his 

quently  expelled  from  college.  His  father  acted  in  the  same  release.     When  his  fisther  died  he  came  into  possession 

spirit  of  severity,  but  at  length  sent  him  to  France,  where  of  1,500/.  a  year,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  preaching, 

he  acquired  the  accomplishments  usual  at   the   period,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  Newgate.     Ilis  trial  came 

Upon  his  return  he  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  on  at  the  Old  Bailey,     He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and 

the  plague  forced  him  thence  in  1665.     Proceeding  to  was  acquitted. — (See  State  Trials.)     After  trayelling  for 

some  of  his  fiither*s  estates  in  Ixeland,  he  again  mot  with  some  time  in  Holland  and  Germany,  he  returned  to  this 
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Now  I  go  from  this  to  prosecute  the  recital  of  English  affairs.  Two  eminent  bishops  died 
this  year,  Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester,  and  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford.  The  first  of  these  was 
in  all  respects  the  greatest  divine  of  the  age :  a  man  of  great  learning,  strong  reason,  and  of 
a  clear  judgment.  He  was  a  judicious  and  grave  preacher,  more  instructive  than  affective ; 
and  a  man  of  a  spotless  life,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.  His  book  on  the  Creed  is 
among  the  best  that  our  church  has  produced.  He  was  not  active  in  his  diocese,  but  too 
remiss  and  easy  in  his  episcopal  function ;  and  was  a  much  better  divine  than  a  bishop.  He 
was  a  speaking  instance  of  what  a  great  man  could  fall  too  :  for  his  memory  went  from  him 
80  entii^ly,  that  he  became  a  child  some  years  before  he  died. 

Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  great  strictness  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  of  much 
devotion.  His  learning  appears  in  that  noble  edition  of  St.  C3q)rian  that  he  published.  He 
had  made  great  beginnings  in  learning  before  the  Restoration ;  but  his  continued  application 
to  his  employments  after  that,  stopped  the  progress  that  otherwise  he  might  have  made. 
He  was  made  soon  after  dean  of  Christchurch,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford.  He  set 
liimself  to  promote  learning  in  the  university,  but  most  particularly  in  his  own  college,  which 
he  governed  with  great  care  :  and  was  indeed  in  all  respects  a  most  exemplary  man,  a  little 
too  much  heated  in  the  matter  of  our  disputes  with  the  dissenters.  But,  as  he  was  among 
the  first  of  our  clergy  that  apprehended  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery,  so  he  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  against  it.  He  had  much  zeal  for  reforming  abuses ;  and  managed  it 
perhaps  with  too  much  heat,  and  in  too  peremptory  a  way.  But  we  have  so  little  of  that 
among  us,  that  no  wonder  if  such  men  are  censured  by  those  who  love  not  such  patterns, 
nor  such  severe  task-masters*. 

Ward,  of  Salisbury,  fell  also  under  a  loss  of  memory  and  understanding  :  so  that  he  who 
was  both  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  strength  of  judgment  and  understanding, 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time,  though  he  came  too  late  into  our  profession  to  become  very 
eminent  in  it,  was  now  a  great  instance  of  the  despicable  weakness  to  which  man  can  fall. 
The  court  intended  once  to  have  named  a  coadjutor  for  him.  But  there  being  no  precedent 
for  that  since  the  Reformation,  they  resolved  to  stay  till  he  should  die. 

The  other  two  bishoprics  were  less  considerable :  so  they  resolved  to  fill  them  with  the 
two  worst  men  that  could  be  found  out.  Cartwright  was  promoted  to  Chester.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  capacity,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  learning.  He  was  ambitious  and 
servile,  cruel  and  boisterous,  and,  by  the  great  liberties  he  allowed  himself,  he  fell  under  much 
scandal  of  the  worst  sort.  He  had  set  himself  long  to  raise  the  king's  authority  above  law ; 
which,  he  said,  was  only  a  method  of  government  to  wliich  kings  might  submit  as  they 
pleased ;  but  their  autliority  was  from  God,  absolute  and  superior  to  law,  which  they  might 

coantrj.     In  1672  he  mnried  and  tettled  at  Rickmans-  diflScnlties,  he  retired  to  his  elq^tnt  residence  at  Raaromh, 

worth.     In  1681,  king  Charles,  in  return  for  his  father's  near  Twyford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  died  therein  1718. 

•enricesy  and  in  consideration  of  a  debt  due  to  him  from  Burnet  speaks  of  him  too  un&Tourably  ;  he  was  unques* 

the  crown,  granted  Penn  a  province  of  North  America.    lie  tionably  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  wit ;  benevolent  and 

then  devoted  himself  to  establishing  a  colony  there,  and  just.      Dean  Swift  sajs,  "^  he  spoke  very  agreeabljr,  and 

to  prepare  for  it  a  constitution.     His  liberal  and  enlight^  with  much  spirit." — See  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn^aad  hU 

ened  conduct  secured  the  success  of  this  new  country,  numerous  works  in  Wood's  Athenis  Oxon. 
now  so  well  known  as  Pennsylvania. — (See  **  Frame  of         *  Dr.  John  Pearson  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  being  bora 

Government  of  Pennsylvania.**)     Penn  was  much  courted  at  Snoring  in  1612.     He  was  at  Eton,  and  King's  college, 

and  fisvoured  by  James  the  Second,  but  the  **  Clarendon  Cambridge.     His  ^  Exposition  of  the  Creed  "  oombti  of 

Correspondence  **  informs  us  that  he  laboured  to  thwart  a  course  of  sermons,  preached  at  St.  Clement's,  EaM- 

the  Jesuitical  influence  that  predominated  in  that  reign,  cheap.     It  needs  no  more  commendation  than  is  given  hj 

Notwithstanding,  William  the  Third  and  others  suspected  BumeL     In  166*2  he  was  one  of  the  oommissioDers  f^ 

him  of  fiivouring  the  Romish  creed  ;  and  though  he  fully  reviewing  the  litui^ry.     He  was  succesnvely  master  of 

reftitcd  this  suspicion,  (see  his  cormpondenoe  with  arch.  Jesus   and    Trinity  colleges,   Cambridge.     He  was  pr»> 

bifthop  Tillotson)  yet  the  king  assured  a  friend  of  the  carl  motcd  to  the  see  of  Chester  in  1673. — Biog.  Britanniou 
of  Dartmouth,  that  *'  Penn  is  no  more  a  quaker  than  1         Dr.  John  Fell  was  bom  in  16^25,  at  Loogworth,  in 

am.**— (Oxtbrd   edition   of  this   work.)     Queen   Anne  Berkshire.      He  was  educated  at  Thame,  and  Christ* 

favoured  him,  and  he  constantly  attended  her  court,  which  church,  OxfVml.     After  various  vicb«tudca  he  was  raised 

certainly  does  not  accord  with  the  prscUce  of  his  sect,  to  the  bishopric  of  this  dtyin  1676.      His  biogrsphiesof 

A  law^suit    involved  him  in  more  trouble;  but  whilst  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Allestree have  had  many  readers, 

retired  within  the  niles  of  the  Fleet  prison,  he  found  His  othei  wttrks  are  numerous  and  excelknU— Wood*t 

oMKirtunitv   to   write   his  **  Fruits   of*(valltud^**.  and  AUieiMi  Oxon. ;  Biog.  Britanmca. 
**  FruiU  of  a  FkthcrU  Uive,**    Finally,  ovtivomlng  his 
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exert,  SB  oft  as  they  found  it  neceesaiy  for  the  ends  of  government.  So  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  man  that  would  more  effectually  advance  the  design  of  popery,  than  if  he  should  turn  over 
to  it.  And  indeed,  bad  as  he  was^  he  never  made  that  step,  even  in  the  most  desperate  state 
of  his  affiurs. 

The  see  of  Oxford  was  given  to  Dr.  Parker, who  was  a  violent  independent  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  vnth  a  high  profession  of  piety  in  their  way.  But  he  soon  changed,  and 
fltrack  into  the  highest  form  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  wrote  many  books  with  a  strain 
of  contempt  and  fiiry  against  all  the  dissenters,  that  provoked  them  out  of  measure ;  of  which 
an  aocoont  was  given  in  the  history  of  the  former  reign.  He  had  exalted  the  king's  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  religion  in  so  indecent  a  manner,  that  he  condemned  the  ordinary  form  of 
flaying  the  king  was  under  Qod  and  Christ,  as  a  crude  and  profane  expression :  saying,  that 
thou^  the  king  was  indeed  under  Ood,  yet  he  was  not  under  Christ,  but  above  him.  Yet, 
not  being  preferred  as  he  expected,  he  wrote  after  that  many  books,  on  design  to  raise  the 
authority  of  the  church  to  an  independence  on  the  civil  power.  There  was  an  entertaining 
liTdinesB  in  all  his  books :  but  it  was  neither  grave  nor  correct.  He  was  a  covetous  and 
ambitious  man ;  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  sense  of  religion  but  as  a  political  interest,  and 
a  subject  of  party  and  faction.  He  seldom  came  to  prayers,  or  to  any  exercises  of  devotion ; 
and  was  so  lifted  up  vnth  pride,  that  he  was  become  insufferable  to  all  that  came  near  him. 
These  two  men  were  pitched  on  as  the  fittest  instruments  that  could  be  found  among  all  the 
clergy  to  betray  and  ruin  the  church.  Some  of  the  bishops  brought  to  archbishop  Sancroft 
articles  against  them,  which  they  desired  he  would  offer  to  the  king  in  council,  and  pray  that 
the  mandate  for  consecrating  them  might  be  delayed,  till  time  were  given  to  examine  parti- 
culars. And  bishop  Lloyd  told  me,  that  Sancroft  promised  to  him  not  to  consecrate  them, 
till  he  had  examined  the  truth  of  the  articles,  of  which  some  were  too  scandalous  to  be 
repeated.  Yet  when  Sancroft  saw  what  danger  he  might  incur,  if  he  were  sued  in  a  prcmu- 
nire,  he  consented  to  consecrate  them. 

The  deanery  of  Christchurch,  the  most  important  post  in  the  university,  was  given  to  Massey, 
one  of  the  new  converts,  though  he  had  neither  the  gravity,  the  learning,  nor  the  age  that 
was  suitable  to  such  a  dignity.  But  all  was  supplied  by  his  early  conversion :  and  it  was 
set  up  for  a  maxim  to  encourage  all  converts.  He  at  first  went  to  prayers  in  the  chapel. 
But  soon  after  he  declared  himself  more  openly*.  Not  long  after  this  the  president  of  Mag- 
dalen college  died.  That  is  esteemed  the  richest  foundation  iu  England,  perhaps  in  Europe : 
for,  though  the  certain  rents  are  but  about  four  or  five  thousand  pounds,  yet  it  is  thought 
that  the  improved  value  of  the  estate  belonging  to  it  is  about  forty  thousand  pounds.  So  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  priests  studied  to  get  this  endowment  into  their  hands. 

They  had  endeavoured  to  break  in  upon  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  a  matter  of  less 
importance,  but  without  success ;  and  now  they  resolved  to  attack  Oxford,  by  a  strange 
fatality  in  their  counsels.  In  all  nations  the  privileges  of  colleges  and  universities  are 
esteemed  such  sacred  things,  that  few  will  venture  to  dispute  these,  much  less  to  disturb 
them,  when  their  title  is  good,  and  their  possession  is  of  a  long  continuance ;  for  in  these  not 
only  the  present  body  espouses  the  matter,  but  all  who  have  been  of  it,  even  those  that  have 
only  followed  their  studies  in  it,  think  themselves  bound  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  assist 
and  support  them.  The  priests  began  where  they  ought  to  have  ended,  when  all  other 
things  were  brought  about  to  their  mind.  The  Jesuits  fancied  that,  if  they  could  get  footing 
in  the  university,  they  would  gain  such  a  reputatiou  by  their  methods  of  teaching  youth, 
that  they  would  carry  them  away  from  the  university  tutors,  who  were  certainly  too  remiss. 
Some  of  the  more  moderate  among  them  proposed,  that  the  king  should  endow  a  new  col- 
lege in  both  universities,  which  needed  not  have  cost  above  two  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and 
iu  these  set  his  priests  to  work.  But  either  the  king  stuck  at  the  charge  which  this  would 
put  him  to,  or  his  priests  thought  it  too  mean,  and  below  his  dignity,  not  to  lay  his  hand 

*  Dr.  Donglas  jaitlj  observe!  that  Burnet's  account  of  pcnsaiion  on  the  29th  of  December,  1 686 — a  dispensation 

this   transaction    leads   the    reader    to    understand    that  that  was  a  decided  and  unmitigated  inroad  upon  our  con- 

Massej,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  deanery,  stitution. — Dalrymple^s  Memoirs ;  Sancroft  MSS.  in  the 

had  not  openly  deserted  protestantism  ;  but  we  now  know  Bodleian  Library, 
to  the  contrary.     Matiey  produced  and  pleaded  his  dis- 
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upon  those  great  bodies :  so  rougher  methods  were  resolved  on.  It  was  reckoned,  that  by 
frightening  them  they  might  be  driven  to  compound  the  matter,  and  deliver  up  one  or  two 
colleges  to  them ;  and  then,  as  the  king  said  sometimes  in  the  circle,  they  who  taught 
best  would  be  most  followed. 

They  began  with  Cambridge  upon  a  softer  point,  which  yet  would  have  made  way  for  all 
the  rest.  The  king  sent  his  letter,  or  mandamus,  to  order  F.  Francis,  an  ignorant  benedic- 
tine  monk,  to  be  received  a  master  of  arts ;  once  to  open  the  way  for  letting  them  into  the 
degrees  of  the  university.  ITie  truth  is,  the  king's  letters  were  scarce  ever  refused  in  con- 
ferring degrees ;  and  when  ambassadors,  or  foreign  princes,  came  to  those  places,  they  usually 
gave  such  degrees  to  those  who  belonged  to  them  as  were  desired.  The  Morocco  ambassa- 
dor's secretary,  who  was  a  mahometan,  had  that  degree  given  him ;  but  a  great  distinction 
was  made  between  honorary  degrees  given  to  strangers,  who  intended  not  to  live  among 
them,  and  those  given  to  such  as  intended  to  settle  among  them ;  for  every  master  of  arts 
having  a  vote  in  the  convocation,  they  reckoned  that  if  they  gave  this  degree,  they  must  give 
all  that  should  be  pretended  to  on  the  like  authority :  and  they  knew  all  the  king's  priests 
would  be  let  in  upon  them,  which  might  occasion  in  present  great  distraction  and  contentions 
among  them ;  and  in  time  they  might  grow  to  be  a  majority  in  the  convocation,  which  is 
their  parliament.  They  refused  the  mandamus  with  great  unanimity,  and  with  a  firmness 
that  the  court  had'  not  expected  from  them.  New  and  repeated  orders,  full  of  severe  threat- 
enings  in  case  of  disobedience,  were  sent  to  them  :  and  this  piece  of  raillery  was  everywhere 
set  up,  that  a  papist  was  reckoned  worse  than  a  mahometan,  and  that  the  king's  letters  were 
less  considered  than  the  ambassador  from  Morocco  had  been.  Some  feeble  or  false  men  of 
the  university  tried  to  compound  the  matter  by  granting  this  degree  to  F.  Francis,  but 
enacting  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  not  be  a  precedent  for  any  other  of  the  like  nature. 
This  was  not  given  way  to  :  for  it  was  said,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  obedience  that  was 
once  paid  would  be  a  much  stronger  argument  for  continuing  to  do  it,  as  oft  as  it  should  be 
desired,  than  any  such  proviso  could  be  against  it. 

Upon  this  the  vice-chancellor  was  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission  to 
answer  this  contempt.  He  was  a  very  honest  but  a  very  weak  man.  He  made  a  poor 
defence.  And  it  was  no  small  reflection  on  that  great  body,  that  their  chief  magistrate  was 
so  little  able  to  assert  their  privileges,  or  to  justify  their  proceedings.  He  was  treated  with 
greated  contempt  by  Jeffreys*.  But  he  having  acted  only  as  the  chief  person  of  that  body, 
all  that  was  thought  fit  to  be  done  against  him  was  to  turn  him  out  of  his  office.  That  was 
but  an  annual  office,  and  of  no  profit :  so  this  was  a  slight  censure,  chiefly  when  it  was  all 
that  followed  on  such  heavy  thrcatenings.  Tlie  university  chose  another  vice-chancellor 
(Dr.  Baldersou),  who  was  a  man  of  much  spirit ;  and  in  his  speech,  which  in  course  he  made 
upon  his  being  chosen,  he  promised  that,  during  his  magistracy,  neither  religion,  nor  the 
rights  of  the  body,  should  suffer  by  his  means.  The  court  did  not  think  fit  to  insist  more 
upon  this  matter :  which  was  too  plain  a  confession,  either  of  their  weakness  in  beginning 
such  an  ill-grounded  attempt,  or  of  their  feebleness  in  letting  it  fall,  doing  so  little,  after  they 
had  talked  so  much  about  it.  And  now  all  people  began  to  see  that  they  had  taken  wrong 
notions  of  the  king,  when  they  thought  that  it  would  be  easy  to  engage  him  into  bold  things, 
before  he  could  see  into  the  ill  consequences  that  might  attend  them,  but  that  being  once 
engaged  he  would  resolve  to  go  through  with  them  at  all  adventures.  When  I  knew  him, 
he  seemed  to  have  set  up  that  for  a  maxim,  that  a  king  when  he  made  a  step  was  never  to 
go  back,  nor  to  encourage  faction,  and  disobedience,  by  3rielding  to  it. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Cambridge,  another  was  made  upon  Oxford,  that 
lasted  longer,  and  had  greater  effects,  which  I  shall  set  all  down  together,  though  the  con- 
clusion of  this  affair  ran  far  into  the  year  after  this  that  I  now  write  of.  The  presidentship 
of  Magdalen's  was  givon  by  the  election  of  the  fellows.  So  the  king  sent  a  mandamus, 
requiring  them  to  choose  one  Fanner,  an  ignorant  and  vicious  person,  who  had  not  one  quali* 
fication  that  could  recommend  him  to  so  high  a  ))ost,  liesides  that  of  changing  his  religion. 

•  This  WM  Dr.  PncbeU.     The  coaiM  manner  in  which  ho  wm  trMlod  by  JvflTrejrt  it  fully  related  is  Woolrjrch's 
Ufo  of  UiU  judge. 
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Mandamus  leHexs  had  no  legal  authority  in  them ;  hut  all  the  great  prefennents  of  the 
church  heing  in  the  king's  disposal,  those  who  did  pretend  to  favour  were  not  apt  to  refuse 
his  recommendation,  lest  that  should  be  afterwards  remembered  to  their  prejudice.  But 
now,  since  it  was  visible  in  what  channel  favour  was  likely  to  run,  less  regard  was  had  to 
each  a  letter.  The  fellows  of  that  house  did  upon  this  choose  Dr.  Hough,  one  of  their  body, 
who,  as  he  was  in  all  respects  a  statutable  man,  so  he  was  a  worthy  and  a  firm  man,  not 
apt  to  be  threatened  out  of  his  right.  They  carried  their  election  according  to  their  statutes 
to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Mews),  their  visitor,  and  he  confirmed  it.  So  that  matter 
was  legaUy  settled.  This  was  highly  resented  at  court.  It  was  said,  that,  in  case  of  a 
mandamus  for  an  undeserving  man,  they  ought  to  have  represented  the  matter  to  the  king, 
and  staid  till  they  had  his  pleasure :  it  was  one  of  the  chief  services  that  the  universities 
expected  firom  their  chancellors,  which  made  them  always  choose  men  of  great  credit  at 
court,  that  by  their  interest  such  letters  might  be  either  prevented  or  recalled.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  was  now  their  chancellor ;  but  he  had  little  credit  in  the  court,  and  was  declining 
in  his  age,  which  made  him  retire  into  the  country.  It  was  much  observed  that  this  univer- 
sity, that  had  asserted  the  king's  prerogative  in  the  highest  strains  of  the  most  abject  flattery 
possible,  both  in  their  addresses  and  in  a  wild  decree  they  had  made  but  three  years  before 
this,  in  which  they  had  laid  together  a  set  of  such  high-flown  maxims  as  must  establish  an 
nncontrolable  tyranny,  should  be  the  first  body  of  the  nation  that  should  feel  the  effects  of  it 
most  sensibly.  The  cause  was  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  The  fellows 
were  first  asked  why  they  had  not  chosen  Farmer  in  obedience  to  the  king's  letter  ?  And 
to  that  they  answered  by  offering  a  list  of  many  just  exceptions  against  him.  The  subject 
was  firuitful,  atid  the  scandals  he  had  given  were  very  public.  The  court  was  ashamed  of 
him,  and  insisted  no  more  on  him ;  but  they  said,  that  the  house  ought  to  have  showed 
more  respect  to  the  king's  letter,  than  to  have  proceeded  to  an  election  in  contempt  of  it. 

The  ecclesiastical  commission  took  upon  them  to  declare  Hough's  election  null,  and  to  put 
the  house  under  suspension.  And,  that  the  design  of  the  court  in  this  matter  might  be 
carried  on  without  the  load  of  recommending  a  papist,  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  now 
recommended ;  and  the  fellows  were  commanded  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  in  his  favour. 
They  excused  themselves,  since  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  maintain  their  statutes : 
and  by  these,  an  election  being  once  made  and  confirmed,  they  could  not  proceed  to  a  new 
choice,  till  the  former  was  amiulled  in  some  court  of  law  :  church  benefices  and  college  pre- 
ferments were  freeholds,  and  could  only  be  judged  in  a  court  of  record  :  and,  since  the  king 
was  now  talking  so  much  of  liberty  of  conscience,  it  was  said,  that  the  forcing  men  to  act 
against  their  oaths,  seemed  not  to  agree  with  those  professions.  In  opposition  to  this  it  was 
said,  that  the  statutes  of  colleges  had  been  always  considered  as  things  that  depended  entirely 
on  the  king's  good  pleasure :  so  that  no  oaths  to  observe  them  could  bind  them,  when  it  was 
in  opposition  to  the  king's  command. 

Tliis  did  not  satisfy  the  fellows :  and  though  the  king,  as  he  went  through  Oxford  in  his 
progress  in  the  year  1687,  sent  for  them,  and  ordered  them  to  go  presently  and  choose  Parker 
for  their  president,  in  a  strain  of  language  ill  suited  to  the  majesty  of  a  crowned  head,  (for 
he  treated  them  with  foul  language,  pronounced  in  a  very  angry  tone,)  yet  it  had  no  efibct 
on  them.  They  insisted  still  on  their  oaths,  though  with  a  humility  and  submission  that 
they  hoped  would  have  mollified  him.  They  continued  thus  firm.  A  subaltern  commission 
was  sent  firom  the  ecclesiastical  commission  to  finish  the  matter.  Bishop  Cartwright  was 
the  head  of  this  commission,  as  sir  Charles  Hedges  was  the  king's  advocate  to  manage  the 
matter.  Cartwright  acted  in  so  rough  a  manner,  that  it  showed  he  was  resolved  to  sacrifice 
all  things  to  the  king's  pleasure.  It  was  an  afflicting  thing,  which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
character  of  indignity  in  it,  that  this  first  act  of  violence  committed  against  the  legal  posses- 
sions of  the  church,  was  executed  by  one  bishop,  and  done  in  favour  of  another. 

The  new  president  was  turned  out.  And,  because  he  could  not  deliver  the  keys  of  his 
house,  the  doors  were  broken  open  :  and  Parker  was  put  in  possession.  The  fellows  were 
required  to  make  their  submission,  to  ask  pardon  for  what  was  passed,  and  to  accept  of  the 
bishop  for  their  president.     They  still  pleaded  their  oath,  and  were  all  turned  out,  except  two 
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lliat  submitted-  So  that  it  was  expected  tu  see  that  bouee  soon  stockod  with  p&pislit*.  The 
nation,  as  wull  as  the  univenity,  looked  on  all  this  proceeding  with  a,  just  indignation.  It 
was  thought  an  open  piece  of  robbery  and  burglary,  when  men,  authorised  by  no  legjd  com- 
miasion,  came  and  forcibly  turned  men  out  of  their  possession  and  freehold.  This  agreed  ill 
with  the  professions  that  ttie  king  was  still  making,  that  he  would  maintain  the  cliurch  of 
England  as  by  law  established  :  for  this  struck  at  the  whole  estate,  and  all  the  temporalities 
of  tho  church.  It  did  so  inflame  the  church  party  and  the  clorgy,  that  they  sent  over 
very  pressing  messages  upon  it  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  desiring  that  he  would  interpose  and 
espouse  the  concerns  of  the  church ;  and  that  he  would  break  upon  it.  if  the  king  would  not 
redrois  it.  This  I  did  not  see  in  tlicir  letters.  Those  were  of  such  importance,  since  the 
writing  them  might  have  been  carried  to  high  treason,  that  the  prince  did  not  tliink  fit  to 
show  them.  But  he  often  said,  he  was  pressed  by  many  of  those  who  were  afterwards  his 
bitterest  enemies,  to  engage  in  thoir  quarrel.  When  that  was  communicated  to  nie  1  was 
still  of  o])iniua  that,  though  this  wm  indeed  an  act  of  despotical  and  arbitrary  power,  yet  I 
did  not  think  it  struck  at  tho  whole :  so  that  it  wils  not  in  my  opinion  a  lawful  eoso  of 
resistance ;  and  I  could  not  concur  in  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  such  a  single  act,  thongh  tho 
precedent  set  by  it  might  go  to  everything. 

Now  the  king  broke  with  the  church  of  England.  And,  as  he  was  apt  to  go  warmly 
upon  every  provocation,  he  gave  himself  such  liberties  in  discoutBo  upon  that  subject,  that  it 
was  plain  all  the  services  they  had  done  him,  both  in  opposing  the  exclusion  and  upon  his 
first  accession  to  the  crown,  were  forgotten.  Agents  were  now  found  out,  to  go  among  the 
dissenters,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  of  the  favour  the  king  intended  them,  and  to  concur 
with  him  in  his  designs. 

The  dissenters  were  divided  into  four  main  bodies.  The  presliyt^rians,  the  independents, 
the  anabaptists,  and  tho  quakers.  The  two  former  had  not  the  visible  distinction  of  different 
rites :  and  their  depressed  condition  made,  that  the  dispute  about  the  constitution,  and  subor- 
dination, of  churches,  which  bad  broken  them  when  power  was  in  their  hands,  was  now 
out  of  iloorB :  and  they  were  looked  on  as  one  body,  and  were  above  tliree  parts  in  four  of 
all  the  dissenters.  Tbe  main  difference  between  these  was,  that  the  presbytcrians  seemed 
reconcilable  to  the  church  ;  for  they  loved  episcopal  ordination  and  a  litnrgy,  and  upon  some 
ftmendments  seemed  disposed  to  come  into  the  church ;  and  thny  liked  the  civil  government 
and  limited  monarchy.  But  as  the  independents  were  fur  a  commonwealth  in  the  state,  so 
they  put  all  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  people,  and  thought  that  their  choice  was  an 
ordination :  nor  did  they  approve  of  set  forms  of  worship.  Both  were  enemies  to  this  high 
prerogative  that  the  king  was  assuming,  and  were  very  averse  to  popery.  They  generally 
were  of  a  mind  as  to  tho  accepting  the  king's  favour ;  but  were  not  inclined  to  take  in  tho 
papists  into  a  full  toleration,  much  less  could  they  be  prevail*^  on  to  concur  in  taking  off 
the  tests.  The  anabaptists  were  generally  men  of  virtue,  and  of  an  universal  charity :  and 
tks  they  were  far  from  being  in  any  treating  terms  with  the  church  of  England,  so  nothing 
but  an  universal  toleration  could  make  them  oapableof  favour  or  eroplnj-ments.  The  quakers 
had  set  up  such  a  visible  distinction  in  the  matter  of  tbe  hat,  and  saying  Ikov  and  (W,  that 
they  had  all  as  it  were  a  badge  fixed  on  them  ;  so  they  were  easily  known.  Among  these 
Penn  had  the  greatest  credit,  as  he  had  a  free  access  at  court.  To  all  these  it  was  proposed 
that  the  king  designed  tho  wattling  tho  minds  of  the  different  parties  in  the  nation,  and  the 
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enriching  it  by  enacting  a  perpetual  law,  that  should  be  parsed  with  such  solemnities  as  had 
accompanied  the  Magna  Charta ;  so  that  not  only  penal  laws  should  be  for  ever  repealed, 
but  that  public  employments  should  be  opened  to  men  of  all  persuasions,  without  any  tests, 
or  oaths^  limiting  them  to  one  sort,  or  party,  of  men.  There  were  many  meetings  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  several  sects. 

It  was  visible  to  all  men,  that  the  courting  them  at  this  time  was  not  from  any  kindness 
or  good  opinion  that  the  king  had  of  them.  Thoy  had  left  the  church  of  England,  because 
of  some  forms  in  it  that  they  thought  looked  too  like  the  church  of  Rome.  They  needed 
not  to  be  told,  that  all  the  favour  expected  from  popery  was  once  to  bring  it  in  under  the 
colour  of  a  general  toleration,  till  it  should  be  strong  enough  to  set  on  a  general  persecution : 
and  therefore,  as  they  could  not  engage  themselves  to  support  such  an  arbitrary  prerogative 
as  was  now  made  use  of,  so  neither  should  they  go  into  any  engagements  for  popery.  Yet 
they  resolved  to  let  the  points  of  controversy  alone,  and  leave  those  to  the  management  of 
the  clergy,  who  had  a  legal  bottom  to  support  them.  They  did  believe  that  this  indignation 
against  the  church  party,  and  this  kindness  to  them,  were  things  too  unnatural  to  last  long. 
So  the  more  considerable  among  them  resolved  not  to  stand  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
court,  nor  to  provoke  the  king  so  far,  as  to  give  him  cause  to  think  they  were  irreconcilable 
to  him,  lest  they  should  provoke  him  to  make  up  matters  on  any  terms  with  the  church 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  they  resolved  not  to  provoke  the  church  party,  or  by  any  ill 
behaviour  of  theirs  drive  them  into  a  reconciliation  with  the  court.  It  is  true  Penn  shewed 
both  a  scorn  of  the  clergy,  and  virulent  spite  against  them,  in  which  he  had  not  many 
followers. 

The  king  was  so  fond  of  his  army  that  he  ordered  them  to  encamp  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
and  to  be  exercised  all  the  summer  long.  This  was  done  with  great  magnificence,  and  at  a 
▼ast  expense ;  but  that  which  abated  the  king's  joy  in  seeing  so  brave  an  army  about  him 
was,  that  it  appeared  visibly,  and  on  many  occasions,  that  his  soldiers  had  as  great  an  aver- 
sion to  his  religion  as  his  other  subjects  had  expressed.  The  king  had  a  chapel  in  his  camp, 
where  mass  was  said ;  but  so  few  went  to  it,  and  those  few  were  treated  by  the  rest  with  so 
much  scorn,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  bear  it.  It  was  very  plain  that  such  an  army  was  not 
to  be  trusted  in  any  quarrel,  in  which  religion  was  concerned. 

The  few  papists  that  were  in  the  army  were  an  unequal  match  for  the  rest.  The  heats 
about  religion  were  likely  to  breed  quarrels :  and  it  was  once  very  near  a  mutiny.  It  was 
thought  that  these  encampments  had  a  good  effect  on  the  army.  They  encouraged  one 
another,  and  vowed  they  would  stick  together,  and  never  forsake  their  religion.  It  was  no 
small  comfort  to  them  to  see  they  had  so  few  papists  among  them ;  which  might  have  been 
better  disguised  at  a  distance,  than  when  they  were  all  in  view.  A  resolution  was  formed 
upon  this  at  court,  to  make  recruits  in  Ireland,  and  to  fill  them  up  with  Irish  papists ;  which 
succeeded  as  ill  as  all  their  other  designs  did,  as  shall  be  told  in  its  proper  place. 

The  king  had  for  above  a  year  managed  his  correspondence  with  Rome  secretly.  But  now 
the  priests  resolved  to  drive  the  matter  past  reconciling.  The  correspondence  with  that  court, 
while  there  was  none  at  Rome  with  a  public  character,  could  not  be  decently  managed,  but 
by  cardinal  Howard's  means.  He  was  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits ;  nor  did  he  like  their  over- 
driving matters.  So  they  moved  the  king  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Rome.  This  was  high 
treason  by  law.  Jeffreys  was  very  uneasy  at  it.  But  the  king's  power  of  pardoning  had 
been  much  argued  in  the  earl  of  Danby's  case,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  unquestion- 
able rights  of  the  crown.  So  he  knew  a  safe  way  in  committing  crimes :  which  was,  to  take 
out  pardons  as  soon  as  he  had  done  illegal  things. 

The  king's  choice  of  Palmer,  carl  of  Castlemain,  was  liable  to  great  exception.  For,  as  he 
was  believed  to  be  a  Jesuit,  so  he  was  certainly  as  hot  and  eager  in  all  high  notions,  as  any 
of  them  could  be.  The  Romans  were  amazed  when  they  heard  that  he  was  to  be  the  person. 
His  misfortunes  were  so  eminent  and  public,  that  they  who  take  their  measures  much  from 
astrology,  and  from  the  characters  they  think  are  fixed  on  men,  thought  it  strange  to  see 
such  a  negotiation  put  in  the  hands  of  so  Unlucky  a  man.  It  was  managed  with  great 
splendour,  and  at  a  vast  charge*. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  etnbttMy,  «iid  ite  pagmntryt  lee  Mi8«on*t  **  Voyage  to  Italyv*"  ii.  256^ 
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He  WHS  unlinp|iy  in  every  step  of  it.  He  disputed  with  &  nice  sort  of  aScctatifin  every 
punctilio  of  tho  ceremonial.  And  wlim  the  dity,  set  for  his  audience-,  came,  there  happcoed 
to  be  sooh  an  extraordinBTy  tliuuder,  and  such  deluges  of  rain,  as  disgraced  the  show,  and 
hnglitened  tho  opinion  of  the  ominouanosa  of  this  cmbcissy.  After  this  was  over,  ho  had  vet 
many  iliapiites  with  relation  to  the  ceremony  of  visita.  The  points  he  pressed  were,  firet, 
the  making  P.  Rcnaldi,  of  Este,  the  queen's  uncle,  a  cardinal :  in  which  he  prevailed  ;  and 
it  was  the  only  point  in  which  ho  succeeded.  He  tried  if  it  was  possible  to  get  father  Putro 
t«  be  made  a  cardinal.  But  the  pope  was  known  to  be  intractable  in  that  point,  having  fixed 
it  as  a  maxim  not  t»  raise  any  of  that  order  to  tlio  purple.  Count  Mansfield  told  me,  as  ho 
cune  from  Spain,  that  our  court  had  pressed  the  court  of  Spain  to  join  their  interest  with 
ours  at  Rome  for  his  promotion.  They  gave  it  out  that  he  was  a  German  by  birth,  and 
undertook  that  he  should  serve  the  Austrian  interest.  They  also  promised  the  court  of 
Madrid  great  assistance  in  other  matters  of  the  last  importance,  if  they  would  prMure  this : 
adding,  that  this  would  prove  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  conversion  of  England. 
Upon  which,  the  count  told  me,  he  was  asked  cimceming  father  Petre.  He,  who  had  gone 
often  to  Spain  through  England,  happened  to  know  that  Jesuit,  and  told  them  he  was  no 
Gcnnan,  but  an  Englislmian.  Tliey  tried  their  strength  at  Rome  for  his  promotion,  but 
with  no  success. 

The  ambassador  at  Romo  pressed  cardiiial  Cibo  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  dijferences 
bt'tween  the  pope  and  the  king  of  FrancQ,  in  the  matter  of  tlie  franchises,  that  it  might 
appear  that  the  pope  had  a  due  regard  to  a  king  that  had  extirpated  heresy,  and  to 
another  king  who  was  endeavouring  to  bring  other  kingdoms  into  the  sheepfold.  What 
must  the  world  «ny,  if  two  aucli  kings,  like  whom  no  ages  had  produced  any,  should  be 
neglected,  and  ill  used,  at  Rome  fur  some  punctilios  ?  He  added,  that,  if  these  matters  were 
settled,  and  if  the  pope  would  enter  into  concert  with  them,  they  wi>uld  set  about  the 
destroying  heresy  every  where,  and  would  begin  with  the  Dutch  ;  upon  whom,  be  said,  they 
would  fall  without  any  declaration  of  war,  treating  them  as  a  company  of  rebels,  and  pirates, 
who  had  not  a  right,  as  free  sttitca  and  princes  have,  to  a  formal  denunciation  of  war.  Cibo, 
who  was  then  cardinal  patron,  waa  amaxed  at  this,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  imperial  car- 
dinals. They  sent  it  to  the  emperor,  and  ho  signified  it  to  tho  prince  of  Orange.  It  is 
cerbun  that  one  prince's  treating  with  anollier,  to  invade  a  third,  gives  a  right  to  that  third 
prince  to  defend  himself,  and  to  prevent  those  designs.  And,  since  what  an  ambassador  says 
ia  understood  as  said  by  the  prince  whose  character  he  bears,  this  gave  the  States  a  right  to 
make  uae  of  all  advantages  that  might  offeT  themselves.  But  they  had  yet  better  grounds 
to  justify  tlicir  proceedings,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

When  the  ambassador  saw  that  his  rpmonstmnces  to  the  cardinal  patron  were  inef- 
fectual, he  demanded  an  audience  of  the  pope  ;  and  there  he  lamented  that  io  little  regard 
waa  had  to  two  such  great  kings,  lie  reflected  on  tlie  po]>c,  as  sllcwing  more  zeal  about 
temporal  concerns  than  tho  spiritual ;  which,  be  said,  gave  scandal  to  all  Christendom.  He 
cunclnded,  that,  since  he  saw  intercessions  made  in  his  master's  name  were  so  little  considered, 
he  would  make  haste  home  :  to  which  the  pope  made  no  other  answer,  hut  "  lei  e  padrone," 
lui  might  do  as  he  pleased.  But  he  sent  one  after  the  ambassador,  as  he  withdrew  from  the 
audit-nce,  to  let  him  know  how  much  ho  was  offended  with  bis  discourses,  that  he  received 
no  fluch  treatment  from  any  person,  and  that  the  amhateador  was  to  expect  no  other  private 
uidicnce.  Cardinal  Howard  did  what  he  could  to  soften  matters.  But  the  ambassador  was 
so  entirely  in  tho  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  that  be  had  little  regard  to  any  thing  that  the  cardinal 
Nnggeiit<-d.     And  so  he  left  Rome  after  a  very  expensive,  but  insignificant  embassy. 

'riie  po|>c  tent  in  return  a  nuncio,  Dada,  now  a  cardinal.  He  was  highly  civil  in  all  his 
dnportrnent ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  depth,  nor  had  he  power  ia 
do  much,  'hie  jwpe  waa  a  jealous  and  fearful  man,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  any  sort,  but 
in  tho  nittttent  of  the  revenue,  and  of  money :  for  he  waa  desceu^'cd  from  a  family  that  wa« 
Imcomn  rich  by  dealing  in  bonks.  And,  in  that  rcs|>oct,  it  was  a  happiness  to  the  papacy 
that  1)0  WM  advanced  :  for  it  was  so  involved  in  vast  debts,  by  a  succession  of  many  waste- 
ful niintinentcs,  that  his  frugal  management  came  in  good  time  to  set  those  matters  in  better 
urdi-r.     U  wa*  known  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  understand  I^lin.     I  was  told  at  Rome, 
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that  when  he  was  made  cardinal,  he  had  a  master  to  teach  him  to  pronomice  that  little 
Latin  that  be  had  occasion  for  at  high  masses.  He  understood  nothing  of  divinity.  I 
remembered  what  a  Jesuit  at  Yenice  had  said  to  me,  whom  I  met  sometimes  at  the  French 
ambassador  s  there,  when  we  were  talking  of  the  pope's  infallibility :  he  said,  that  being  in 
Rome  during  Altieri's  pontificate,  who  lived  some  years  in  a  perfect  dotage,  he  confessed  it 
required  a  very  strong  faith  to  believe  him  infallible :  but  he  added  pleasantly,  the  harder  it 
was  to  believe  it,  the  act  of  faith  was  the  more  meritorious.  The  submitting  to  pope  Inno- 
cent's infallibility  was  a  yery  implicit  act  of  faith,  when  all  appearances  were  so  strongly 
against  it.  The  pope  hated  the  Jesuits,  and  expressed  a  great  esteem  for  the  Jansenists ; 
not  that  he  understood  the  ground  of  the  difference,  but  because  they  were  enemies  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  were  ill-looked  on  by  the  court  of  France.  He  understood  the  business  of  the 
regale  a  little  better,  it  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  church.  And  therefore  he  took 
all  those  under  his  protection  who  refused  to  submit  to  it.  Things  seemed  to  go  far  towards 
a  breach  between  the  two  courts :  especially  after  the  articles  which  were  set  out  by  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in  the  year  1682,  in  favour  of  the  councils  of  Constance 
and  Basil,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  pretensions.  The  king  of  France,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner,  sent  many  threatening  messages  to  Rome,  which 
alarmed  the  cardinals  so  much,  that  they  tried  to  mollify  the  pope.  But  it  was  reported  at 
Rome,  that  he  made  a  noble  answer  to  them,  when  they  asked  him  what  he  would  do, 
if  so  great  a  king  should  send  an  army  to  fall  upon  him  ?  He  said,  he  could  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom. 

He  was  so  little  terrified  with  all  those  threatenings,  that  he  had  set  on  foot  a  dispute 
about  the  franchises.  In  Rome  all  those  of  a  nation  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
their  ambassador,  and  are,  upon  occasions  of  ceremony,  his  cortege.  These  were  usually 
lodged  in  his  neighbourhood,  pretending  that  they  belonged  to  him.  So  that  they  exempted 
themselves  from  the  orders  and  justice  of  Rome,  as  a  part  of  the  ambassador's  family.  And 
that  extent  of  houses  or  streets  in  which  they  lodged  was  called  the  franchises :  for  in  it  they 
pretended  they  were  not  subject  to  the  government  of  Rome.  This  had  made  these  houses 
to  be  well  filled,  not  only  with  those  of  that  nation,  but  with  such  Romans  as  desired  to  be 
covered  with  that  protection.  Rome  was  now  much  sunk  from  what  it  had  been :  so  that 
these  firanchises  were  become  so  great  a  part  of  the  city,  that  the  privileges  of  those  that  lived  in 
them  were  giving  every  day  new  disturbances  to  the  course  of  justice,  and  were  the  common 
sanctuaries  of  criminals.  So  the  pope  resolved  to  reduce  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  to  their 
own  families,  within  their  own  palaces.  He  first  dealt  with  the  emperor's  and  the  king 
of  Spain's  ambassadors,  and  brought  them  to  quit  their  pretensions  to  the  franchises ;  but 
with  this  provision,  that,  if  the  French  did  not  the  same,  they  would  return  to  them.  So 
now  the  pope  was  upon  forcing  the  French  to  submit  to  the  same  methods.  The  pope  said, 
his  nuncio,  or  legate,  at  Paris,  had  no  privilege  but  for  his  family,  and  for  those  that  lived 
in  his  palace.  The  French  rejected  this  with  great  scorn.  They  said,  the  pope  was  not  to 
pretend  to  an  equality  with  so  great  a  king.  He  was  the  common  father  of  Christendom  : 
so  those  who  came  thither,  as  to  the  centre  of  unity,  were  not  to  be  put  on  the  level  with  the 
ambassadors  that  passed  between  sovereign  princes.  Upon  this  the  king  of  France  pretended 
that  he  would  maintain  all  the  privileges  and  franchises  that  his  ambassadors  were  possessed 
of.  This  was  now  growing  up  to  be  the  matter  of  a  new  quarrel,  and  of  fresh  disputes, 
between  those  courts. 

The  English  ambassador  being  so  entirely  in  the  French  interests,  and  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  much  less  considered  at  Rome  than  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  been. 
The  truth  is,  the  Romans,  as  they  have  very  little  sense  of  religion,  so  they  considered  the 
reduction  of  England  as  a  thing  impracticable.  They  saw  no  prospect  of  any  profits  likely 
to  arise  in  any  of  their  offices  by  bulls,  or  compositions  :  and  this  was  the  notion  that  they 
had  of  the  conversion  of  nations,  chiefly  as  it  brought  wealth  and  advantages  to  them. 

I  will  conclude  all  that  I  shall  say  in  this  place  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  with  a  lively  saying 
of  queen  Christina  to  myself  at  Rome.  She  said,  it  was  certain  that  the  church  was 
governed  by  the  immediate  care  and  providence  of  God :  for  none  of  the  four  popes  that  she 
had  known,  since  she  came  to  Rome,  had  common  sense.     She  added,  they  were  the  frrst 
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and  the  last  of  men.  Slie  hml  given  herself  entirely  for  norae  years  ta  the  study  of  astmlogy : 
snd  upon  timt  she  told  me  the  king  would  live  yet  muny  ye&ra,  but  added  that  be  would 
Imvc  no  Mn. 

I  conic,  from  the  relation  of  this  emluusade  to  Rome,  to  give  an  aceonnt  of  otner  negotia- 
tions. The  king  found  Skelton  managed  bis  aflaiis  in  Holland  with  ea  littlo  sense,  and 
gave  such  an  universal  distaste,  that  he  resolved  to  change  him.  But  be  had  been  so  ser- 
vilely  addicted  to  all  hie  interests,  that  he  would  not  discourage  him.  And,  beeause  all  his 
concerns  with  the  court  of  Franco  were  managed  with  Barillon,  the  Freneli  ambawador  at 
London,  he  was  sent  to  Paris. 

The  king  found  out  one  White,  an  Irishnian,  who  liiid  been  long  a  e)>y  of  the  Spaniards. 
And  when  they  did  not  pay  his  appointments  well,  he  accepted  of  the  title  of  marquis 
d'Atbe>*ille  from  them  in  part  of  payment.  And  then  he  turned  to  the  French,  who  paid 
their  tools  more  punctually.  But  though  he  had  learned  the  little  arts  of  corrupting  under- 
secretaries, and  had  found  out  some  secrets  by  that  way,  which  made  him  pass  for  a  good 
spy,  yet,  when  he  came  to  negotiate  matters  in  a  higher  form,  he  proved  a  most  contempt' 
ible  and  ridiculous  man,  who  had  not  tlu)  common  appearances  either  of  decency  or  of  truth. 

He  had  orders,  before  he  entered  upon  business  with  the  prince  or  princess,  to  ask  of  them 
not  only  to  forbid  me  the  court,  but  to  promise  to  see  me  no  more.  The  king  had  written 
two  violent  letters  against  me  to  the  princess.  She  trusted  me  so  for,  that  she  showed  them 
to  me :  and  was  pleased  t«  answer  them  according  to  the  hints  that  I  su^ested.  But  now 
it  was  put  so  home,  that  this  was  to  be  complied  with,  or  a  breach  was  immediately  to 
follow  upon  it.  80  this  was  done.  And  they  were  both  bo  true  to  their  promise,  that  I 
saw  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  till  a  few  days  before  the  prince  set  sail  for  England. 
The  prince  sent  Dykvclt  and  Halcwyn  constantly  to  me,  with  all  the  advertisements  that 
came  from  England.     So  I  had  the  whole  secret  of  English  afiUra  still  brought  me. 

That  which  was  first  resolved  on  was,  to  send  Dykvelt  to  England  with  directions  how 
to  talk  with  all  sorts  of  people  :  to  the  king,  to  those  of  the  church,  and  to  the  die^enters. 
I  was  ordered  to  draw  his  instnictious,  which  he  fuUowed  very  closely.  He  was  ordered  to 
expostulate  decently,  hnt  firmly,  with  the  king,  upon  the  methods  he  was  piirs<iing.  both  at 
homo  and  abroad  ;  and  to  nee  if  it  was  passible  to  bring  him  to  a  better  understanding  with 
the  prince.  He  was  also  to  assure  all  the  church  party,  that  the  prince  would  ever  be  firm 
to  the  chnreh  of  England,  and  to  all  our  natioual  interests.  The  clergy,  by  the  methods  in 
which  they  corresponded  with  him,  which  I  suppose  was  chiefly  by  the  bishop  of  London's 
means,  had  desired  him  to  use  all  his  credit  with  the  dissenters,  to  keep  them  from  going 
into  the  measures  of  the  court  ;  and  to  send  over  very  positive  assurances  that,  in  ease  they 
stood  firm  now  to  the  common  interest,  they  would  in  a  better  time  come  into  a  eomprehen- 
eion  of  such  as  could  be  brought  into  a  canjunction  with  the  church,  and  to  a  toleration  of 
the  rest.  Tliey  had  also  desired  him  to  send  over  some  of  the  preachers  whom  the  violence 
of  the  former  yeara  had  driven  to  Holland ;  and  to  prevail  effectually  with  them  to  oppose 
any  false  brethren  whom  the  court  might  gain  to  deceive  the  rest :  which  the  princo  had 
done-  And  to  many  of  them  he  gave  such  presents,  as  enabled  them  to  pay  their  debts  and 
to  undertake  the  journey.  Dykvelt  had  orders  to  press  them  all  to  stand  off,  and  not  to  be 
drawn  in  by  any  promises  the  court  might  make  them  to  sissiiA  them  in  the  elections  of  par- 
liament. He  was  also  instructed  to  assure  them  of  a  full  toleration  ;  and  likewise  of  a  com- 
prehension, if  possible,  whensoever  the  crown  should  devolve  on  tlie  princess.  He  wafl  to 
try  all  sorts  of  people,  and  to  remove  the  ill  impressions  that  had  been  given  them  of  the 
prince ;  for  the  uhurch  party  was  made  beheve  he  was  a  presbyterian,  and  the  difacntors 
were  possessed  with  a  conceit  of  his  being  arbitrary  and  imperious.  Some  had  even  the 
impudence  to  give  out  that  he  was  a  papist.  But  ^e  ill  terms  in  which  the  king  and  be 
lived  put  an  end  to  those  reports  at  that  time.  Yet  they  were  afterwards  taken  up,  and 
managed  with  much  malice  to  create  a  jealousy  of  him.  Dykvelt  was  not  gone  off  whea 
D'Albeville  came  to  the  Hague.  He  did  all  he  could  to  divert  the  journey  :  for  he  knew 
well  Dykvclt's  way  of  penetrating  into  secrets,  ho  himself  having  been  often  employed  by 
him,  and  tveil  paid  for  several  discoveries  made  by  his  means. 

D'  Ubcvillc  assured  the  prince  and  the  States  that  the  king  was  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
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^tn  his  alfiiBoe  with  them :  that  his  naval  preparations  were  only  to  enable  him  to  preserve 
the  peaee  of  Eun^ :  for  he  seemed  much  concerned  to  find  that  the  States  had  such  appro- 
faennoiiB  of  these,  that  they  were  putting  themselves  in  a  condition  not  to  be  surprised  by 
timn.  In  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  prince  and  princess,  he  began  with  very  positiw 
asBonuioes  tiiat  the  king  intended  never  to  wrong  them  in  their  right  of  succession :  that  all 
tiiai  the  king  was  now  engaged  in  was  only  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  crown,  of  which  they 
would  reap  the  advantage  in  their  turn :  the  test  was  a  restraint  on  the  king's  liberty,  and 
therefore  he  was  resolved  to  have  it  repealed :  and  he  was  also  resolved  to  lay  aside  all 
penal  laws  in  matters  of  religion :  they  saw  too  well  the  advantages  that  Holland  had,  by  the 
fiberty  of  conscience  that  was  settled  among  them,  to  oppose  him  in  this  particular :  the 
kii^  could  not  abandon  men,  because  they  were  of  his  own  religion,  who  had  served  him 
well,  and  had  suffered  only  on  his  account,  and  on  the  account  of  their  conscience.  He  told 
them  how  much  the  king  condemned  the  proceedings  in  France ;  and  that  he  spoke  of  that 
king  as  a  poor  bigot,  who  was  governed  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  whereas  he  knew  Pere  de  la  Chaise  had  opposed  the  persecution  as  long  as  he  could. 
But  the  king  hated  those  maxims :  and  therefore  he  received  the  refugees  very  kindly,  and 
bad  given  orders  for  a  collection  of  charity  over  the  kingdom  for  their  relief. 

Tliis  was  the  substance  both  of  what  D' Albeville  said  to  the  prince  and  princess,  and  of  what 
the  king  himself  said  to  Dykvelt  upon  those  subjects.  At  that  time  the  king  thought  he  had 
made  a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  sure  :  and  so  he  seemed  resolved  to  have  a  session 
of  parliament  in  ApriL  And  of  this  D' Albeville  gave  the  prince  positive  assurances.  But 
the  king  had  reckoned  wrong :  for  many  of  those  who  had  been  with  him  in  his  closet  wevs 
either  silent,  or  had  answered  him  in  such  respectful  words,  that  he  took  these  for  promises. 
Bat,  when  they  were  more  strictly  examined,  the  king  saw  his  error :  and  so  the  sitting  of 
the  parliament  was  put  off. 

To  all  these  propositions  the  prince  and  princess,  and  Dykvelt  in  their  name,  answered, 
that  they  were  fixed  in  a  principle  against  persecution  in  matters  of  conscience ;  but  they 
cottld  not  think  it  reasonable  to  let  papists  in  to  sit  in  parliament,  or  to  serve  in  public 
tmsta  :  the  restless  spirit  of  some  of  that  religion,  and  of  their  clergy  in  particular,  shewed 
they  could  not  be  at  quiet  till  they  were  masters :  and  the  power  they  had  over  the  king's 
8|Mrii,  in  making  him  forget  what  he  had  promised  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown,  gave  but 
too  jnst  a  ground  of  jealousy :  it  appeared  that  they  could  not  bear  any  restraints,  nor 
remember  past  services  longer,  than  those  who  did  them  could  comply  in  everything  with 
that  which  was  desired  of  them  :  they  thought  the  prerogative,  as  limited  by  law,  was  great 
enough :  and  they  desired  no  such  exorbitant  power  as  should  break  through  all  laws  :  they 
feared  that  such  an  attack  upon  the  constitution  might  rather  drive  the  nation  into  a  com- 
monwealth :  they  thought  the  surest  as  well  as  the  best  way  was  to  govern  according  to 
law :  the  church  of  England  had  given  the  king  signal  proofs  of  their  affection  and  fidelity ; 
and  had  complied  with  him  in  everything,  till  ho  came  to  touch  them  in  so  tender  a  point 
as  the  legal  security  they  had  for  their  religion :  their  sticking  to  that  was  very  natural : 
and  the  king's  taking  that  ill  from  them  was  liable  to  great  censure :  the  king,  if  he  pleased 
to  imjHTove  the  advantages  he  had  in  his  hand,  might  be  both  easy  and  great  at  home,  and 
the  arbiter  of  all  affairs  abroad  :  but  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  importunities  of  some  rest- 
less priests  to  embroil  all  his  affairs  to  serve  their  ends  :  they  could  never  consent  to  abolish 
those  laws  which  were  the  best,  and  now  the  only  fence  of  that  religion  which  they  them- 
selves believed  true.  This  was  the  substance  of  their  answers  to  all  the  pressing  messages 
that  were  often  repeated  by  lyAlbeville.  And  upon  this  occasion  the  princess  spoke  so 
often,  and  with  such  fimmess  to  him,  that  he  said,  she  was  more  intractable  on  those  matters 
than  the  prince  himself.  Dykvelt  told  me  he  argued  often  with  the  king  on  all  these  topicSi 
but  he  found  him  obstinatdy  fixed  in  his  resolution.  He  said  he  was  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  the  prince  ought  to  comply  with  him  ;  but  that  he  had  always  set  himself  against  him. 
Dykvdt  answered  that  the  prince  could  not  carry  his  comf^ance  so  far,  as  to  give  up  his 
religion  to  his  pleasure ;  but  that  in  all  other  things  he  had  shown  a  very  ready  submission 
to  his  will :  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  king  was  guarantee,  was  openly  violated 
in  the  article  relating  to  the  principality  of  Orange  :  yet  since  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to 
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espouse  his  interests  in  timt  matter,  lio  had  been  silent,  and  h&d  mado  no  protrstations  upon 
it:  BO  the  king  saw  that  ho  was  ready  to  be  silent  under  so  great  an  injury,  and  to  sacrifice 
bis  own  concerns  rather  than  disturb  the  king's  afiaira.  To  this  the  king  made  no  answer. 
The  eftr]  of  Sunderland  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  pressed  Dykvelt  mightily  to  undi^avour 
to  bring  the  prince  to  conenr  with  the  king.  And  they  engaged  to  him,  that,  if  that  wcto 
once  settled,  the  king  would  go  into  close  measures  with  him  against  Prance.  But  lie  put 
an  end  to  all  those  propositions.     He  said,  the  prince  coiild  never  be  brought  to  hearken  to 

At  this  time  a  great  discovery  was  made  of  the  intentions  of  the  court,  by  the  Jesuits  of 
Liege,  who,  in  a  letter  that  they  wrote  to  their  brethren  at  Friburg,  in  Switzerland,  gave 
them  a  long  account  of  the  affairs  of  England.  Tliey  told  them,  that  the  king  was  rcctived 
into  a  communication  of  the  merits  of  th(!ir  order :  that  he  expressed  great  joy  at  his  becom- 
ing a  son  of  the  society ;  and  professed,  ho  was  as  much  concerned  in  all  their  interests  as  in 
his  own :  he  wished  they  could  furnish  him  with  many  priests  to  assist  him  in  the  conversion 
of  the  nation,  which  he  was  resolved  to  bring  about,  or  to  die  a  martyr  in  endeavouring  it ; 
and  that  he  would  rather  suScr  death  for  carrying  od  that,  than  live  ever  so  long  and  happy 
without  attempting  it.  He  said,  lie  must  make  baste  in  this  work,  otherwise,  if  he  should 
die  before  ho  had  compassed  it,  he  would  leave  them  worse  than  he  found  them.  They 
added,  among  many  particulars,  that,  when  one  of  them  kneeled  down  to  kiss  his  hand,  he 
took  him  up,  and  said,  since  he  was  a  priest,  be  ought  rather  to  kneel  to  him,  and  to  kiss 
his  hand.  And,  when  one  of  them  was  lamenting  that  his  next  heii  was  sn  heretic,  he  said, 
"  God  would  provide  an  heir." 

Tlie  Jesuits  at  Friburg  showed  this  about.  And  one  of  the  ministeiv,  on  whom  they 
were  taking  some  pains,  and  of  whom  they  had  some  hopes,  had  got  a  sight  of  it.  And  he 
obtained  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  pretending  that  he  would  make  good  use  of  it.  He  sent 
B  copy  of  it  to  Heidegger,  the  famous  professor  of  divinity  at  Zurich  :  and  from  him  I  had 
it.  Other  copies  of  it  were  likewise  sent,  both  from  Geneva  and  Switzerland.  One  of  those 
was  sent  to  Dykvelt ;  who  upon  that  lold  the  king,  that  his  priests  had  other  designs,  and 
were  full  of  those  hopes  that  gave  jealousies  which  could  not  bo  easily  removed :  and  he 
named  the  Liege  letter,  and  gave  the  king  a  copy  of  it.  He  promised  to  him  he  wonid  read 
it ;  and  lie  would  soon  sec  whetlier  it  was  an  imposture  framed  to  make  them  moro  odious 
or  not.  Dut  he  never  spoke  of  it  to  him  afterwards.  This  Dykvelt  thought  was  a  eon- 
fi'Ssing  that  the  letter  was  no  forgery.  TIius  Dykvelt'a  negotiation  at  London,  and  D'Albe- 
villo's  at  tlie  Hague,  ended  without  any  effeet  on  cithiT  side. 

But,  if  liis  treating  with  the  king  was  witliout  success,  his  management  of  his  instructions 
was  more  prosperous.  He  desired  that  those  who  wished  well  to  their  religion  and  their 
country  would  meet  together,  and  concert  such  advices  and  advertisements  as  might  Im  fit 
for  the  prince  to  know,  that  he  might  govern  himself  by  them.  The  marquis  of  Halifax, 
and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  the  lords  Mordaunt  and 
.  Lumley,  Herbert  and  Russcl  among  the  odraimls,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  were  the  per- 
sons chiefly  trusted.  And  upon  the  advices  that  were  sent  over  by  them  the  prince  governed 
all  his  motions.  Tliey  met  often  at  the  earl  of  Shrewsburj's.  And  there  they  concerted 
matters,  and  drew  the  declaration  on  which  they  advised  the  prince  to  engage. 

In  tliis  state  things  lay  for  some  months.  But  the  king  resolved  to  go  on  in  his  design  of 
breaking  through  the  laws.  He  sent  a  proclamation  of  indulgence  to  Scotland  in  February. 
It  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  that  the  king  had  an  absolute  power  vested  in  him,  so  that  all 
his  subjects  were  bound  lo  obey  him  without  reserve :  by  virtue  of  this  power,  the  king 
repealed  all  the  severe  laws  that  were  passed  in  his  grandfather's  name  during  his  infancy  : 
be  with  that  took  off  all  disabilities  that  were  by  any  law  laid  on  his  Roman  catholic  sub- 
jects, and  made  them  capable  of  alt  employments  and  benefices  :  he  also  slackened  all  the 
laws  made  against  the  moderate  presbyterions  :  and  promised  he  would  never  force  his  sub- 
jects by  any  invincible  necessity  to  change  their  religion  :  and  he  repealed  all  laws  imposing 
tests  on  those  who  held  any  employments  :  instead  of  which  he  set  up  a  new  one,  by  wliich 
they  should  renounce  the  principles  of  rebellion,  and  should  oblige  themselves  to  maintain 
the  king  in  this  his  absolute  power  against  all  mortals 
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This  was  published  in  Scotland  to  make  way  for  that  which  followed  it  soroe  months  after 
in  England.  It  was  strangely  drawn,  and  liable  to  much  just  censure.  The  king  by  this 
raised  his  power  to  a  pitch,  not  only  of  suspending,  but  of  repealing  laws,  and  of  enacting 
new  ones  by  his  own  authority.  His  claiming  an  absolute  power,  to  which  all  men  were 
bound  to  obey  without  reserve,  was  an  invasion  of  all  that  was  either  legal  or  sacred.  The 
cndy  precedent  that  could  be  found  for  such  an  extraordinary  pretension,  was  in  the  declara- 
tion that  Philip  the  Second  of  Spaiu  sent  by  the  duke  of  Alva  into  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  he  founded  all  the  authority  that  he  committed  to  that  bloody  roan,  on  the  absolute 
power  that  rested  in  him.  Yet  in  this  the  king  went  further  than  Philip,  who  did  not  pre- 
tend that  the  subjects  were  bound  to  obey  vnthout  reserve.  Every  prince  that  believes  the 
tmth  of  religion,  must  confess  that  there  are  reserves  in  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  in 
case  their  commands  should  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God.  The  requiring  all  persons  that 
should  be  capable  of  employments  to  swear  to  maintain  this,  was  to  make  them  feel  their 
slavery  too  sensibly.  The  king's  promising  to  use  "  no  invincible  necessity*"  to  force  his 
subjects  to  change  their  religion,  showed  that  he  allowed  himself  a  very  large  reserve  in  this 
grace  that  he  promised  his  subjects ;  though  he  allowed  them  none  in  their  obedience.  The 
kws  that  had  passed  during  king  James's  minority  had  been  offcen  ratified  by  himself  after 
he  was  of  age.  And  they  had  received  many  subsequent  confirmations  in  the  succeeding 
reigns ;  and  one  in  the  king's  own  reign.  And  the  test  that  was  now  taken  away  was 
passed  by  the  present  king,  when  he  represented  his  brother.  Some  took  also  notice  of  the 
word  "  moderate  presbyterians,""  as  very  ambiguous. 

The  court  finding  that  so  many  objections  lay  against  this  proclamation  (as  indeed  it 
seemed  penned  on  purpose  to  raise  new  jealousies),  let  it  fall,  and  sent  down  another  some 
months  after  that  was  more  cautiously  worded ;  only  absolute  power  was  so  dear  to  them, 
that  it  was  still  asserted  in  the  new  one.  By  it,  full  liberty  was  granted  to  all  prcsbyte- 
rians  to  set  up  conventicles  in  their  own  way.  They  did  all  accept  of  it  vnthout  pretending 
any  scruples.  And  they  magnified  this,  as  an  extraordinary  stroke  of  providence,  that  a 
prince,  firom  whom  they  expected  an  increase  of  the  severities  under  which  the  laws  had 
brought  them,  should  thus  of  a  sudden  allow  them  such  an  unconfinod  liberty.  But  they 
were  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  what  was  aimed  at  by  it.  They  made  addresses  upon  it  fiill 
of  acknowledgments,  and  of  protestations  of  loyalty.  Yet,  when  some  were  sent  among 
them,  pressing  them  to  dispose  all  their  party  to  concur  with  the  king  in  taking  away  the 
tests  and  penal  laws,  they  answered  them  only  in  cold  and  general  words. 

In  April  the  king  set  out  a  declaration  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  for  England. 
But  it  was  drawn  up  in  much  more  modest  terms  than  the  Scotch  proclamation  had  been. 
In  the  preamble,  the  king  expressed  his  aversion  to  persecution  on  the  account  of  religion, 
and  the  necessity  that  he  found  of  allowing  his  subjects  liberty  of  conscience,  in  which  he  did 
not  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  his  parliament :  he  renewed  his  promise  of  maintaining  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  was  by  law  established :  but  with  this  he  suspended  all  penal  and 
sanguinary  laws  in  matters  of  religion  :  and,  since  the  service  of  all  his  subjects  was  due  to 
him  by  the  laws  of  nature,  he  declared  them  all  equally  capable  of  employments,  and  sup- 
pressed all  oaths  or  tests  that  limited  this :  in  conclusion,  he  promised  he  would  maintain  all 
his  subjects  in  all  their  properties,  and  particularly  in  the  possession  of  the  abbey  lands. 

This  gave  great  offence  to  all  true  patriots,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  church  party.  The  king 
did  now  assume  a  power  of  repealing  laws  by  his  own  authority  :  for  though  he  pretended 
only  to  suspend  them,  yet  no  limitation  was  set  to  this  suspension  :  so  it  amounted  to  a 
repeal,  the  laws  being  suspended  for  all  time  to  come.  The  preamble,  that  pretended  so 
much  love  and  charity,  and  that  coudemned  persecution,  sounded  strangely  in  the  mouth  of 
a  popish  prince.  The  king's  saying  that  he  did  not  doubt  of  the  parliament's  concurring  with 
him  in  this  matter  seemed  ridiculous ;  for  it  was  visible  by  all  the  i)rorogations,  that  the 
king  was  but  too  well  assured,  that  the  parliament  would  not  concur  with  him  in  it.  And 
the  promise  to  maintain  the  subjects  in  their  possessions  of  the  abbey  lands,  looked  as  if  the 
design  of  setting  up  popery  was  thought  very  near  being  effected,  since  otherwise  there  was 
no  need  of  mentioning  any  such  thing. 

Upon  this  a  new  set  of  addresses  went  round  the  dissenters.     And  tli«?y,  who  had  so  long 
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reproiiched  the  church  of  England,  as  too  courtly  in  tlicir  submissions  anil  flatteries,  seemed 
now  to  vie  nith  them  in  those  abject  strains.  Some  of  them,  being  penned  by  persons  tvbooi 
the  court  bad  gained,  contained  seveie  reflectjous  on  the  dergy,  and  on  their  proceedings. 
They  magnified  the  king's  mercy  and  favour,  and  mode  great  protcatations  of  fidelity  and 
gratitude.  Many  promised  to  endeavour  that  such  persons  ^ould  be  clioeen  to  m-ivc  in 
parliament,  as  should  concur  with  the  king  in  the  enacting  what  he  now  granteJ  so  grn- 
cioueily.  Few  concurred  in  those  uddreeaes  ;  and  the  persons  that  brought  them  up  were 
mean  and  inconsiderable.  Yet  tlie  court  was  lifted  up  with  this.  The  king,  and  his  priests, 
were  delighted  with  these  addresses  out  of  measure :  and  they  seemed  to  think  that  they 
bad  gained  the  nation,  and  had  now  conquered  tho«e  who  were  hitherto  their  mo^  irrecon- 
cilable enemies.  The  liing  made  the  cruelty  of  tie  church  of  England  the  common  sul^ect 
nf  discourse.  lie  reproached  them  for  sotting  on  so  often  a  Tiolent  persecution  of  the  dis- 
aentera.  He  said  ho  had  intended  to  ba-ve  set  on  this  toleration  sooner,  but  that  he  wu 
restrained  by  some  of  them,  who  hod  treated  with  him,  and  had  undertaken  to  show  favour 
to  those  of  bia  religion,  provided  they  might  be  etill  suffered  to  vex  the  dit«entore.  lie 
named  tlie  persona  that  had  made  those  propositions  to  htm.  In  which  he  suflercd  much  iu 
his  honour:  for  as  the  persons  denied  the  whole  thing,  so  the  freedom  of  discourse  in  any 
such  treaty,  ought  not  to  have  been  made  use  of  to  defame  them. 

But,  to  carry  this  further,  and  to  give  il  public  and  an  odious  proof  of  the  rigour  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  the  king  ordered  on  enquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the  vexatious  snita  into 
which  dissenters  bad  been  brought  in  these  courts,  and  into  all  the  eompositicHis  tlmt  they 
had  been  forced  to  make,  to  redeem  themselves  from  further  trouble  :  which,  ta  was  said, 
would  have  brought  a  scandalous  discovery  of  ail  the  ill  practices  of  those  courts.  For  the  use 
that  many  that  belonged  to  them  bad  made  of  the  laws  witli  relation  to  the  dissenters,  was, 
to  draw  presents  from  such  of  them  as  could  make  them  ;  threatening  them  with  s  proc«ffi 
in  case  they  failed  to  do  that,  and  upon  their  doiug  it,  leaving  them  at  fiill  Iil>erty  to  neglect 
the  laws  as  much  as  they  ploastrd.  It  was  hoped  at  court,  that  this  fury  against  the  church 
would  have  animated  tlie  dissenters  to  turn  ujran  the  clergy,  with  some  of  that  fierceness  with 
which  they  themselves  had  been  lately  treated.  Some  few  of  the  hotter  of  the  dis8entei« 
answered  their  expcctAtions.  Angry  speeches  and  virulent  books  were  publt^ed.  Yet 
these  were  disowned  by  the  wiser  men  among  them  :  and  the  clergy,  by  a  general  agreement, 
mode  no  answer  to  tliem.  So  that  the  matter  was  let  fall,  to  the  great  grief  of  tbe  popish 
party.  Some  of  the  bishops,  that  were  gained  by  the  court,  carried  their  compliance  to  a 
shameful  pitch  :  for  they  set  on  addn'sseo  of  thanks  to  tbe  king  for  the  promise  he  had 
made,  in  tlio  late  declaration  of  maintaining  the  church  of  England  :  though  it  was  visible 
that  the  intent  of  it  was  to  destroy  the  church.  Some  few  were  drawn  into  this.  But  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  had  so  ill  success  in  his  dioceiie,  that  he  got  but  one  single  clergyman  to 
concur  with  him  in  it.  Some  foolish  men  retained  still  thrir  old  peevishness.  But  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  clergy  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  see  how  they  had  been  engaged  by 
ill-meaning  men,  who  were  now  laying  by  the  mask,  into  all  tlie  fury  that  had  been  driven 
on  for  many  yeare  by  a  popish  party.  And  it  was  often  said,  that  if  ever  God  ehonld  deliver 
thetn  ont  of  the  present  distress,  they  woiild  keep  up  their  domestic  quarrels  no  more,  which 
were  so  visibly  and  so  artfully  managed  by  our  enemies  to  make  us  devour  one  another,  and 
so  in  the  end  to  be  consumed  one  of  another.  And  when  some  of  those  who  bad  been 
always  moderate,  told  these,  who  were  putting  on  another  temper,  tliat  they  would  pcrbajiH 
forget  this  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  thiy  promised  the  contrary  very  Eoleiuuly.  It 
sliall  he  told  afterwards  how  well  they  remembered  this.  Now  the  bed-chamber  and 
drawing-room  were  as  full  of  stories  to  the  prejudice  of  the  clergy,  as  they  were  formerly  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  diaecntciv.  It  was  said  they  bad  been  loyal  aa  long  as  tlic  court  was  in 
their  interests,  and  wne  venturing  all  on  their  ocinunt ;  but  as  soon  as  this  changed,  they 
changed  likewise. 

Tbe  king,  seeing  no  hope  of  prevailing  on  his  parliament,  dissolved  it ;  but  gave  it  out, 
that  he  would  have  a  new  one  before  winter.  And,  the  queen  being  advisml  to  gu  tu 
the  Bath  for  her  health,  the  king  resolved  on  a  great  progress  through  eome  of  ths  western 
counties. 
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Before  ke  eet  out,  he  resolved  to  give  the  pope's  nuncio  a  solemn  reeeption  at  Windsor. 
He  appiehended  some  disorder  might  have  happened  if  it  had  been  done  at  London.  £[e 
tbonght  it  below  both  his  own  dignity,  and  the  pope's,  not  to  give  the  nundo  a  public 
audience.  This  was  a  hard  point  for  those  who  were  to  act  a  part  in  this  ceremony ;  for  all 
ooHuneroe  with  the  see  of  Rome  being  declared  high  treason  by  law,  this  was  believed  to 
bXL  withm  the  statute.  It  waa  so  apprehended  by  queen  Mury.  Cardinal  Pool  was  obliged 
to  stay  in  Flanders  till  all  those  laws  were  repealed.  But  the  king  would  not  stay  for  that. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  being  the  lord  of  the  bed-chunber  then  in  waiting,  had  advised  with 
hie  iawyefs :  and  tiiey  told  him,  he  could  not  safely  do  the  part  that  was  expected  of  him 
in  the  audience.  So  he  told  the  king  that  he  could  not  serve  him  upon  that  occasion  ;  for 
he  wae  assured  it  was  against  the  law.  The  king  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  above  the  law.  The  other  answered,  that,  whatever  the  king  might  be,  he  himself  was 
not  above  the  law.  The  king  expressed  a  high  displeasure,  and  turned  him  out  of  all 
employments*.  The  ceremony  passed  very  heavily:  and  the  compliment  was  prcmounced 
with  ao  low  a  voice,  that  no  person  could  hear  it ;  which  was  believed  done  by  concert. 

When  this  was  over,  the  king  set  out  for  his  progress,  and  went  from  Salisbury  all  round 
as  fitf  as  to  Chester.  In  the  places  through  which  the  king  passed  ho  saw  a  viable  coldness 
both  in  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  was  not  easily  borne  by  a  man  of  his  temper.  In 
many  plaoes  they  pretended  occasions  to  go  out  of  their  counties.  Some  stayed  at  home. 
And  those  who  waited  on  the  king  seemed  to  do  it  rather  out  of  duty  and  respect,  thaa  with 
any  cordial  affection.  The  king  on  his  part  was  very  obliging  to  all  that  came  near  hisi, 
and  most  particularly  to  the  dissenters,  and  to  those  who  had  passed  long  under  the  notion 
of  commonwealth's  men.  He  looked  very  graciously  on  all  that  had  been  of  tlie  duke  of 
MoBfDOBih's  party.  He  addressed  his  discourse  generally  to  all  sorts  of  people.  He  ran  out 
on  the  point  of  liberty  of  conscience :  he  said,  this  was  the  true  secret  of  the  greatness  sad 
wealth  of  Holland.  He  was  well  pleased  to  hear  all  the  ill-natured  stories  that  were  brought 
him  of  the  violences  committed  of  late,  either  by  the  justices  of  peace,  or  by  the  clergy. 
He  everywhere  recommended  to  them  the  choosing  such  parliament  men,  as  would  concur 
with  him  in  settling  this  liberty  as  firmly  as  the  Magna  Charta  had  been  :  and  to  this  he 
never  forgot  to  add  the  taking  away  the  tests.  But  he  received  such  cold  and  general 
answers  that  he  saw  he  could  not  depend  on  them.  The  king  had  designed  to  go  through 
many  more  places :  but  the  small  success  he  had  in  those  which  he  visited  made  him  shorten 
bis  progress.  He  went  and  visited  the  queen  at  the  Bath,  where  he  stayed  only  a  few 
days,  two  or  three  at  most :  and  she  continued  on  in  her  course  of  bathing.  Many  books 
were  now  written  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  and,  since  all  people  saw  what  security  the  tests 
gave,  these  spoke  of  an  equivalent  to  be  offered,  that  should  give  a  further  security  beyond 
what  could  be  pretended  from  the  tests.  It  was  never  explained  what  was  meant  by  this : 
so  it  was  thought  an  artificial  method  to  lay  men  asleep  with  a  high  sounding  word.  Some 
talked  of  new  laws  to  secure  civil  liberty,  which  had  been  so  much  shaken  by  the  practices 
of  these  last  years,  ever  since  the  Oxford  parliament.  Upon  this  a  very  extravagant  thing 
WM  given  out,  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  set  up  a  sort  of  a  commonwealth  :  and  the 
papists  began  to  talk  everywhere  very  high  for  public  liberty,  trying  by  that  to  recommend 
th^nselves  to  the  nation. 

When  the  king  came  back  from  his  progress,  he  resolved  to  change  the  magistracy  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  England.  He  began  with  London.  He  not  only  changed  the  court  of  alder- 
men,  but  the  government  of  many  of  the  companies  of  the  city :  for  great  powers  had  been 
reserved  in  the  new  charters  that  had  been  given,  £or  the  king  to  put  in,  and  to  put  out,  at 
pleasure  :  but  it  was  said  at  the  granting  them,  that  these  clauses  were  put  in  only  to  keep 
them  in  a  due  dependence  on  the  court,  but  that  they  should  not  be  made  use  of,  unless  great 
provocation  was  given.  Now  all  this  was  executed  with  great  severity  and  contempt. 
Those  who  had  stood  up  for  the  king,  during  the  debates  about  the  exclusion,  were  now 
turned  out  with  disgrace  :  and  those  who  had  appeared  most  violently  against  him  were  put 

*  Tbe  duke  of  Grafton  eventually  introduced  him.  The  conversation  between  James  the  Second  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset  it  very  similarly  told  in  an  unpublished  Life  of  the  King,  by  the  earl  of  Lonsdale. — Oxford  edition  of 
tkk  work. 
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in  the  magiHtrncy,  who  took  liberties  now  in  their  turn  to  inault  thi^ir  neighbours.  All  this 
turned  upon  the  king,  who  wns  so  given  u]>  to  the  humours  of  his  priests,  that  he  socrifioed 
both  hia  honour,  and  gratitudty,  as  they  dictated.  The  new  men,  wlio  were  brought  in,  saw 
this  too  visibly  to  be  much  wronght  on  by  it. 

The  king  threw  off  hia  oM  party  in  too  outrageous  a  mtuiner  ever  to  return  to  them  again. 
But  be  WHS  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  new  mayor  and  aldermen  took  the  test,  and 
ordered  the  observation  of  Gunpowder-treason  day  to  be  continued.  Wlien  the  sheriff  came, 
according  to  eustoro,  to  invite  the  king  to  the  lord  mayor's  feast,  he  commanded  them  to  go  and 
invite  the  nuncio  ;  which  they  did.  And  be  went  upon  the  inritation,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
wlio  saw  it.  But  the  mayor  and  aldermen  disowned  the  invitation  ;  and  made  an  entry  of  it 
in  their  books,  that  the  nuncio  came  without  their  knowledge.  This  the  king  took  very  ill. 
And  upon  it,  he  said,  he  saw  tho  dissenters  were  an  iU-natured  sort  of  people,  that  could 
not  be  gained.  The  king  signified  to  the  lord  mayor  that  he  might  use  what  form  of  worship 
he  liked  best  in  Guildhall  chapel.  The  design  in  this  wns  to  engage  the  dissenters  to  make 
the  first  change  from  the  established  worsltip :  unil,  if  a,  presbyterian  mayor  should  do  tliis 
in  one  year,  a  popish  mayor  might  do  it  in  another.  But  tlie  mayor  put  the  decision  of  this 
upon  persons  against  whom  the  court  could  have  no  exception.  He  sent  to  those,  to  whom 
the  governing  of  the  dioceso  of  I^ndon  was  committed  during  the  suspension,  and  asked 
their  opinion  in  it ;  which  they  could  not  but  give  in  behalf  of  the  established  worship  ;  and 
they  added,  that  the  changing  it  was  against  l.iw.  So  this  project  miscarried ;  and  the 
mayor,  though  be  went  sometimes  to  tlie  meetings  of  tho  dissenters,  yet  he  came  often  to 
church,  and  behaved  himself  more  decently  than  was  expected  of  him. 

Tliis  change  in  the  city  not  succeeding  as  the  court  bad  expected,  did  not  discourage  them 
from  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  tlie  magistracy  in  tho  other  cities,  and  to  put  in,  or 
out,  as  they  saw  cause  for  it.  Some  were  putting  tho  nation  in  hope  that  tho  old  charters 
were  to  be  restored.  But  the  king  was  so  far  from  that,  that  he  was  making  every  day  a 
very  arbitrary  use  of  the  power  of  clianging  the  magistracy,  that  was  reserved  in  the  new 
charters.  These  regulators,  who  were  for  most  part  dissenters  gained  hy  the  court,  went  on 
very  boldly  ;  and  turned  men  out  upon  every  story  that  was  made  of  them,  and  put  such 
men  in  their  room  as  they  confided  in.  And  in  these  they  took  their  measures  often  so 
hastily,  that  men  were  put  in  one  week,  and  turned  out  tho  other. 

After  this,  tho  king  sent  orders  to  the  lords-lieutenants  of  the  counties,  to  examine  the 
gentlemen  and  freeholders  upon  three  questions.  The  first  was,  whether,  in  case  they  should 
be  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament,  they  would  consent  to  repeal  the  penal  laws,  and  Uiose  for 
the  teats.  The  second  was,  whether  they  would  give  their  vote  for  choosing  such  men  as 
would  engage  to  do  that.  And  the  third  was,  whether  thcj  would  maintain  tho  king's 
declaration.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  lards-lieutenants  put  those  questions  in  so  careless 
a  manner,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not  desire  they  should  be  answered  in  the  affinnative. 
Some  went  further,  and  declared  themselves  against  them.  And  a  few  of  the  more  resolute 
refused  to  put  them.  They  said,  this  was  tho  prelimiting  and  packing  of  a  parliament, 
which  in  its  nature  was  to  be  free,  and  under  no  previous  engagement.  Many  counties 
answered  very  boldly  in  the  negative :  and  others  refused  to  give  any  answer,  which  was 
understood  to  be  equivalent  to  a  negative.  Tho  mayor,  and  most  of  the  new  aldermen  of 
London,  refused  to  answer.     Upon  this  many  were  turned  out  of  all  commissions. 

This,  as  all  the  other  artifices  of  the  priests,  hod  an  eflTeet  quite  contrary  to  what  they 
promised  themselves  from  it ;  for  those  who  had  resolved  to  oppose  the  court  were  more 
encouraged  than  ever,  by  the  discovery  now  made  of  tho  sense  of  the  whole  nation  in  thone 
matters.  Yet  such  care  was  taken  in  naming  the  sheriff  and  mayors  that  were  appointed 
for  the  next  year,  that  it  was  believed  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  hold  a  parliament  within 
that  time,  and  to  have  such  a  house  of  commons  returned,  whether  regularly  chosen,  or  not, 
aa  should  serve  bis  ends. 

It  was  concluded,  that  t)io  king  would  make  use  lioth  of  his  power  and  of  his  troope, 
either  to  force  elections,  or  to  put  the  parliament  under  a  force  when  it  should  meet :  for  it 
was  so  positively  siud  that  the  king  would  carry  hia  point,  and  there  was  so  little  appcanu)c« 
of  his  being  able  to  do  it  in  a  f^r  and  regular  way,  that  it  was  generally  believed  some  t«7 
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desperate  resolution  was  now  taken  np.  His  ministers  were  now  so  deeply  engaged  in  illegal 
things,  that  they  were  very  uneasy,  and  were  endeavouring  either  to  cany  on  his  designs 
with  success,  so  as  to  get  all  settled  in  a  body  that  should  carry  the  face  and  appearance  of 
a  parliament,  or  at  least  to  bring  him  to  let  all  fall,  and  to  come  into  terms  of  agreement 
with  his  people ;  in  which  case,  they  reckoned,  one  article  would  be  an  indemnity  for  all 
that  had  been  done. 

The  king  was  eyeiy  day  saying,  that  he  was  king,  and  he  would  be  obeyed,  and  would 
make  those  who  opposed  him  feel  that  he  was  their  king ;  and  he  had  both  priests  and  flat- 
terers about  him,  that  were  still  pushing  him  forward.  All  men  grew  melancholy  with  this 
sad  prospect.  The  hope  of  the  true  protestants  was  in  the  king's  two  daughters ;  chiefly  on 
tiie  eldest,  who  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  was  known  to  be  well  instructed,  and  very  zealous 
in  matters  of  religion.  The  princess  Anne  was  still  very  stedfast  and  regular  in  her  devo- 
tions, and  was  very  exemplary  in  the  course  of  her  life.  But,  as  care  had  been  taken  to  put 
very  ordinary  divines  about  her  for  her  chaplains,  so  she  had  never  pursued  any  study  in 
those  points  with  much  application.  And,  all  her  court  being  put  about  her  by  the  king 
and  queen,  she  was  beset  with  spies.  It  was  therefore  much  apprehended  that  she  would 
be  strongly  assaulted,  when  all  other  designs  should  so  far  succeed  as  to  make  that  season- 
able. In  the  mean  while  she  was  let  alone  by  the  king,  who  was  indeed  a  very  kind  and 
indulgent  father  to  her.  Now  he  resolved  to  make  his  first  attack  on  the  princess  of  Orange. 
lyAlbeville  went  over  to  England  in  the  summer,  and  did  not  come  back  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  Christmas  eve  :  and  then  he  gave  the  princess  a  letter  from  the  king, 
bearing  date  the  fourth  of  November :  he  was  to  carry  this  letter ;  and  his  dispatches  being 
put  off  longer  than  was  intended,  that  made  this  letter  come  so  late  to  her. 

The  king  took  the  rise  of  his  letter  from  a  question  she  had  put  to  D'Albeville,  desiring 
to  know  what  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  king  himself  had  changed  his  religion. 
The  king  told  her,  he  was  bred  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
whom  the  king  his  father  had  put  about  him ;  in  which  he  was  so  zealous,  that  when  he 
perceived  the  queen  his  mother  had  a  design  upon  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  though  he  pre- 
served still  the  respect  that  he  owed  her,  yet  he  took  care  to  prevent  it.  All  the  while  that 
he  was  beyond  sea,  no  catholic,  but  one  nun,  had  ever  spoken  one  word  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  religion  ;  and  he  continued  for  the  most  part  of  that  time  firm  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  did  not  then  mind  those  matters  much ;  and,  as  all  young 
people  are  apt  to  do,  he  thought  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  change  his  religion.  The  first 
tiling  that  raised  scruples  in  him  was,  the  great  devotion  that  he  had  observed  among  catho- 
lics :  he  saw  they  had  great  helps  for  it :  they  had  their  churches  better  adorned,  and  did 
greater  acts  of  charity,  than  he  had  ever  seen  among  protestants.  He  also  observed,  that 
many  of  them  changed  their  course  of  life,  and  became  good  Christians,  even  though  they 
continued  to  live  still  in  tlve  world.  Tliis  made  him  first  begin  to  examine  both  religions. 
He  could  see  nothing  in  the  three  reigns  in  which  religion  was  changed  in  England,  to 
inchnc  him  to  believe  that  they  who  did  it  were  sent  of  God.  He  read  the  history  of  that 
time,  as  it  was  written  in  the  chronicle.  He  read  both  Dr.  Heylin,  and  Hooker  s  preface  to 
his  Ecclesiastical  Policy,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  same  opinion.  He  saw  clearly  that 
Christ  had  left  an  infallibility  in  his  church,  against  which  ^^  the  gates  of  Hell  cannot  pre- 
vail :"  and  it  appeared  that  this  was  lodged  with  St.  Peter  from  our  Saviour's  words  to  him, 
St.  Mat.  xvi.  ver.  18.  Upon  this  the  certainty  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  of  Christianity 
itself,  was  founded.  The  Apostles  acknowledged  this  to  be  in  St.  Peter,  Acts  xv.  when  they 
said,  *'*'  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  It  was  the  authority  of  the  church 
that  declared  the  Scriptures  to  be  canonical ;  and  certainly  they  who  declared  them  could 
only  interpret  them  ;  and  wherever  this  infallibility  was,  there  must  be  a  clear  succession. 
The  point  of  the  infallibility  being  once  settled,  all  other  controversies  must  needs  fall.  Now 
the  Roman  church  was  the  only  church  that  either  has  infallibility,  or  that  pretended  to  it. 
And  they  who  threw  off  this  authority  did  open  a  door  to  atheism  and  infidelity,  and  took 
people  off  from  true  devotion,  and  set  even  Christianity  itself  loose  to  all  that  would  ques- 
tion it,  and  to  Socinians  and  Latitudinarians  who  doubted  of  every  thing.  He  had  dis- 
coursed of  these  things  with  some  divines  of  the  church  of  England ;  but  had  received  no 
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entiaEirtion  from  them.  Tlio  Ohristian  rcfigiun  gaiaud  ita  credit  by  the  miracles  n-tiicb  tho 
apoetlea  wrought,  and  by  the  holy  liVM  and  tmlFeringB  of  the  martyrs,  nboao  blood  waa  the 
Mcd  of  the  cliUTch.  Wberena  Liitlier  and  Calvin,  and  thoae  who  bod  set  up  the  church  of 
Enghmd,  Wl  thcii  heuls  fuller  of  tomporsl  matters  Uian  of  Bpiritiul,  and  had  let  the  world 
looBo  to  great  disorders.  Submission  waa  necessary  to  tbe  peace  of  the  ohurcb  ;  and  when 
every  man  will  expound  tho  scriptures,  this  makes  way  to  all  sects,  who  pretend  to  build 
upon  it.  It  waa  also  plain,  that  the  church  of  England  did  not  pretend  to  infallibility  ;  yet 
she  acted  as  if  she  did  ;  for  ever  since  the  reformation  she  had  persecuted  those  who  differed 
from  her,  disscoten  as  well  as  papists,  more  than  was  generally  known.  And  he  could  nut 
seo  why  dissenters  might  not  separate  from  the  church  of  England,  *a  well  as  elie  had  done 
from  the  church  of  Borne.  Nor  could  tho  church  of  England  separate  herself  from  tho  catho- 
lic chorcli,  any  mora  than  a  county  of  England  could  separate  itself  from  the  n^  of  tbe  king- 
dom. This,  he  said,  was  all  that  his  leisure  allowed  him  to  write ;  but  he  thought  that  these 
flings,  togi'ther  witli  the  king  his  brother's  papers,  and  the  dneliess's  {lapcrs,  might  serve,  if 
not  to  justify  the  catholic  religion  to  an  onbiasKd  judgment,  yet  at  least  to  create  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  it. 

I  read  this  letter  in  the  original ;  for  the  prince  sent  it  to  me  together  with  the  priucea's 
answer,  but  with  a  charge  not  to  take  a  copy  of  either,  hut  to  read  them  over  as  often  as  I 
pleased ;  which  I  did  till  I  had  fixed  both  pretty  well  in  my  memory.  And,  as  soon  as  I 
had  sent  them  back,  t  sat  down  immediately  to  write  out  all  that  I  remembered,  which  tlie 
princess  owned  to  mo  afterwards,  when  she  read  the  abstracts  I  made,  were  punctual  almost 
to  a  tittle.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  this  letter  was  all  the  king's  inditing;  fur  I 
had  heard  it  almost  in  tbe  very  same  words  from  his  own  mouth.  Tlie  letter  waa  wHtteo 
very  decently,  and  concluded  very  modestly.  The  princess  received  this  letter,  as  was  told 
me,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  at  night.  Next  day  being  Christmas-day,  she 
received  the  sacrament,  and  was  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  public  devotions :  yet 
she  found  time  to  draw  first  an  answer,  and  then  to  write  it  out  fair  ;  and  she  sent  it  by  the 
post  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December.  Her  draught,  which  the  prince  sent  me,  was  vcty 
little  blotted,  or  alt*^rcd.  It  was  long,  about  two  sheets  of  paper;  fur,  as  an  answer  runs 
generally  out  into  m<ire  length  than  the  paper  that  is  to  be  answered,  so  the  strains  of 
icspcct,  with  which  her  letter  was  fill),  drew  it  out  to  a  greater  length. 

6he  began  with  answering  another  letter  llittt  sho  had  received  by  the  poet ;  in  which  the 
king  had  made  an  excuse  for  failing  to  write  the  former  post  day.  She  was  very  sensible  of 
the  happiness  of  hearing  so  constantly  from  him  ;  for  no  difference  in  religion  could  hinder 
hi-r  from  desiring  both  his  blessing  and  his  prayers,  though  she  was  ever  so  far  from  tiim. 
As  for  the  paper  that  M.  Albevillc  delivered  her,  he  told  her,  tliat  his  majesty  would  nut  ht, 
offended  if  she  wrote  her  thoughts  freely  to  him  upon  it. 

Bbe  hoped  he  would  not  look  on  that  as  want  of  respect  in  her.  Sho  was  far  from  sticking 
to  the  religion  in  which  she  was  bred  out  of  a  point  of  honour ;  for  slie  hoid  taken  mudi 
pain*  to  be  settled  in  it  upon  better  grounds.  1*lioso  of  the  church  of  England  who  had 
instructed  her,  had  freely  laid  before  her  that  whteli  was  good  in  the  Romish  religion,  that  SO, 
Ketng  the  good  and  the  bad  of  both,  she  might  judge  impartially  ;  according  to  tlte  apostle's 
r*le  of  "  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  tliat  which  wna  good."  Though  shu  had  come 
young  out  of  Engbnd,  yet  slie  had  not  left  behind  her  either  the  desire  of  being  well  informed, 
or  the  means  for  it.  Slie  hod  fumislied  herself  with  books,  and  had  those  about  her  who 
miglit  clear  any  doubts  to  her.  She  saw  clearly  in  the  scriptures  that  she  must  work  her 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  that  she  must  not  believe  by  the  fiiith  of  another, 
bat  according  as  things  appeared  to  herself.  It  ought  to  be  no  prejudice  against  the  refor- 
mation, if  many  of  those  who  professed  it  led  ill  Uves.  If  any  of  them  lived  ill,  none  of  the 
principles  of  their  religion  allowed  them  in  it.  Many  of  them  led  good  lives,  and  more  might 
All  it  by  the  graot^  of  God.  But  there  were  many  devotions  in  Uie  church  of  Itome,  on  whicb 
tlio  rrformed  could  »et  no  value. 

She  acknowledged  that,  if  there  was  au  infallibility  in  tbe  church,  all  othcf  ontrovereies 
must  fall  to  tlie  ground;  but  she  could  never  yet  be  informed  where  tliat  in  fallibility  was 
lodged :  wlietker  in  th«  pa{>e  alone,  or  in  a  general  council,  or  in  both.     And  slio  desired  to 
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know  in  wImnii  tiie  iiifiillibifity  rested,  when  tiiere  were  two  or  three  popee  at  a  time,  actii^ 
ose  againet  another,  with  the  assistance  of  conncils,  which  they  called  general ;  and  at  least 
tbe  sncoession  was  then  mmch  disordered.  As  for  the  authority  that  is  pretended  to  have 
been  grren  to  St.  Peter  over  the  rest,  that  place  which  was  chiefly  alleged  for  it  was  other- 
wise interpreted  by  those  of  the  church  of  England,  as  importing  only  the  confirmation  of 
luBi  in  the  office  of  an  apostle,  when  in  answer  to  that  question,  '•*•  Simou,  son  of  Jonas, 
lowest  thoa  me,"  he  had  by  a  triple  confesnon  washed  off  his  triple  denial.  The  words  that 
Uie  king  had  cited  were  spoken  to  the  other  apostles,  as  well  as  to  him.  It  was  agreed  by 
all,  that  Uie  apostles  mm  infallible,  who  were  gnided  by  God's  holy  spirit.  But  that  gift, 
as  well  as  many  others,  had  eeased  long  ago.  Yet  in  that,  St.  Peter  had  no  autliority  over 
Ihe  other  apostles ;  otherwise  St.  Paul  understood  our  Saviour's  words  ill,  who  ^  withstood 
him  to  his  fiioe,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed."  And  if  St.  Peter  himself  could  not  maintain 
thai  authority,  she  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  given  to  his  sucoessors,  whose  bad  lives 
agiced  iH  with  his  docktne. 

Nor  did  she  see,  why  the  ill  use  that  scmie  made  of  the  scriptures  ought  to  deprive  others 
of  ^em.  It  is  true,  all  sects  made  use  of  them,  and  find  somewhat  in  them  that  tliey  draw 
in  to  support  their  opinions :  yet  for  all  this  our  Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  ^^  Search  the 
Scriptures ;"  and  St.  Paul  ordered  his  epistles  to  be  read  to  all  the  Saints  in  the  churches : 
and  he  8a3rB  in  one  place,  **^  I  write  as  to  wise  men,  judge  what  I  say."  And  if  they  might 
jndge  an  apostle,  much  nK>re  any  other  teacher.  Under  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  to  be  read,  not  only  in  the  hearing  of  the  scribes,  and  the  doctors  of  the  law,  but 
likewise  in  the  hearing  of  the  women  and  children.  And  since  God  had  made  us  reasonable 
creatures,  it  seemed  necessary  to  employ  our  reason  chiefly  in  the  matters  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern. Though  faith  was  above  our  reason,  yet  it  proposed  nothing  to  us  that  was  contradic- 
tory to  it.  Every  one  ought  to  satisfy  himself  in  these  things :  as  our  Saviour  convinced 
nomas,  by  making  him  to  thrust  his  own  hand  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  not  leaving  him 
to  ^e  testimony  of  the  other  apostles,  who  were  already  convinced.  She  was  confident  that^ 
if  the  king  would  hear  many  of  his  own  subjects,  they  would  fully  satisfy  him  as  to  all  those 
prejudices,  that  he  had  at  the  reformation  ;  in  which  nothing  was  acted  tumultuously,  but 
all  was  done  according  to  law.  The  design  of  it  was  only  to  separate  from  the  Roman 
ehnrcfa,  in  so  far  as  it  had  separated  from  the  primitive  church ;  in  which  they  had  brought 
things  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  those  corrupt  ages  were  capable  of.  She  did  not 
see  how  the  church  of  England  could  be  blamed  for  the  persecution  of  the  dissenters ;  for  the 
laws  made  against  them  were  made  by  the  State,  and  not  by  the  church ;  and  they  were 
made  for  crimes  against  the  state.  Their  enemies  had  taken  great  care  to  foment  the  divi- 
sion, in  which  they  had  been  but  too  successful.  But,  if  he  would  reflect  on  the  grounds 
npon  which  the  church  of  England  had  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  he  would  find 
them  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  for  which  the  dissenters  had  left  it. 

Thus,  she  concluded,  she  gave  him  the  trouble  of  a  long  account  of  Uie  grounds  xipoa 
which  she  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  her  religion :  in  which  she  was  so  fully  satisfied, 
iliat  she  trusted  by  the  grace  of  God  that  ehe  should  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  it ;  and 
she  was  so  well  assured  of  tlie  truth  of  our  Saviour's  words,  that  she  was  confident  the  gates 
of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it,  but  that  he  would  be  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  worid. 
All  ended  thus,  that  the  religion  which  she  professed  taught  hex  h^r  duty  to  him,  so  that 
she  should  ever  be  his  most  obedient  daughter  and  servant. 

To  this  the  next  return  of  the  post  brought  an  answer  from  the  king,  which  I  saw  not. 
But  the  account  that  was  sent  me  of  it  was  :  the  king  took  notice  of  the  great  progress  he 
saw  the  princess  had  made  in  her  enquiries  alter  those  matters :  the  king's  business  did  not 
allow  him  the  time  that  was  necessary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  her  letter :  he  desired  she 
would  read  those  books  that  he  had  mentioned  to  her  in  his  former  letters,  and  some  others 
that  he  intended  to  send  her :  and,  if  she  desired  to  be  more  fully  satisfied,  he  proposed  to  her 
to  discourse  about  them  with  F.  Morgan,  an  English  Jesuit  then  at  the  Hague. 

I  have  set  down  very  minuteiy  every  particular  that  was  in  those  letters,  and  reiy  nearly 
in  the  same  words.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  persons  of  this  quality  seldom  enter  into  such 
a  discussion.    The  king's  letter  contained  a  studied  account  of  the  change  of  his  religion^ 
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wliich  he  had  repeated  often  ;  and  it  waa  perhaps  prepared  for  him  by  some  others.  There 
rteio  Bome  things  in  it,  which,  if  he  had  made  a  little  more  reflection  on  them,  it  may  bo 
supposed  he  would  not  have  mentioned.  The  course  of  his  own  life  was  not  so  strict,  as  to 
make  it  likely  that  the  g<xid  lives  of  some  papists  had  made  such  impresffions  upon  him.  The 
easy  absolutions  that  ore  granted  in  that  church,  are  a  much  juster  prejudice  in  this  respect 
against  it,  than  the  good  lives  of  a  few  can  bo  supposed  to  be  an  argument  for  it.  The 
adorning  their  churches  was  a  reflection  that  did  no  great  honour  to  him  that  made  it.  Tlie 
severities  used  by  the  church  of  England  against  the  dissenters,  were  urged  with  a  very  ill 
grace  by  one  of  the  church  of  Ilome,  that  has  delighted  herself  so  often  by  being,  as  it  were, 
bathed  with  the  blood  of  those  they  call  heretics ;  and,  if  it  hod  not  been  for  the  respect  that  a 
danghter  paid  her  father,  hero  greater  advantages  might  have  been  taken.  1  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  princess's  good  understanding,  and  of  her  knowledge  in  those  matters,  before  I 
saw  this  letter :  but  this  surprised  me.  It  gave  mo  an  astonishing  joy,  to  see  so  young  a 
person  all  of  the  sudden,  without  consulting  any  one  person,  to  be  able  to  write  so  solid  and 
learned  a  letter,  in  which  she  mixed  with  the  respect  that  she  paid  a  father  so  great  a  firm- 
ness, that  by  it  she  cut  off  all  further  treaty.  And  her  repul^ng  the  attack,  that  the  king 
made  upon  her,  with  so  much  resolution  and  force,  did  let  the  popish  party  see,  that  she 
understood  her  religion  as  well  os  she  loved  it. 

But  now  I  must  say  somewhat  of  myself:  after  I  had  stayed  a  year  in  Holland,  I  heard 
from  many  hands,  that  the  king  seemed  to  forget  his  own  greatness  when  ho  spoke  of  me, 
which  ho  took  occasion  to  do  very  often.  I  had  published  some  account  of  the  short  tour  I 
had  made,  in  several  letters;  in  which  my  chief  design  was  to  expose  both  popery  and  tyranny. 
The  book  was  well  received,  and  was  much  read  ;  and  it  raised  the  king's  displeasure  very 

higi,-. 

My  continuing  at  tlie  Ilngue  mode  him  conclude-,  that  I  was  managing  designs  against 
him.  And  some  papers  in  single  sheets  came  out,  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  England, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  considerable  effect  on  those  who  read  them.  These  were  printed  in 
Ilolland ;  and  many  copies  of  them  were  sent  into  all  the  parts  of  England.  All  which 
inflamed  tlie  king  the  more  against  me ;  fur  he  believed  they  were  written  by  me,  as  indeed 
most  of  them  were.  But  that  which  gave  the  crisis  to  the  king's  anger  was,  that  ho  heard 
I  was  to  be  ntarried  to  a  considerable  fortune  at  the  Hague.  So  a  project  was  formed  to 
break  this,  by  charging  me  with  high  treason  for  corresponding  with  lord  Argyle,  and  (or 
conversing  with  some  that  were  outlawed  for  high  treason. 

The  king  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  in  his  name  to  hts  advocate  in  Scotland,  to  prose- 
cute  me  for  some  probable  thing  or  other;  which  v/as  intended  only  to  make  a  noise,  not 
doubting  but  this  would  break  the  intended  marriage.  A  ship  coming  from  Scotland  the  day 
in  which  this  prosecution  was  ordered,  that  had  a  quick  passage,  brought  me  the  first  news 
of  it,  long  before  it  was  sent  to  D'AIbeville.  So  I  petitioned  the  States,  who  were  then  sit- 
ting, to  be  naturalized,  in  order  to  my  intended  marriage.  And  this  passed  of  course,  with- 
out the  least  difliculty  ;  which  perhaps  might  have  been  made,  if  this  prosecution,  now  begun 
in  Scotland,  had  been  known.  Now  I  was  legally  under  the  protection  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land ;  yet  I  wrote  a  full  justification  of  myself,  as  to  all  particulars  laid  to  my  charge,  in 
Bome  letters  that  I  sent  to  the  carl  of  Middleton.  But  in  one  of  these  I  said,  that,  being  now 
natuiaJixed  in  Ilolland,  my  allegiance  was,  during  my  stay  in  these  parts,  transferred  from 
his  majesty  to  the  States.  1  also  said,  in  another  letter,  that,  if  upon  my  non-appearance  a 
sentence  should  pass  against  me,  I  might  be  perhaps  forced  to  justify  myself,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  the  share  that  I  had  in  aflairs  these  twenty  years  past ;  in  which  I  might  be  led 
to  mention  some  things,  that  1  was  afraid  would  displcaae  the  king;  and  therefore  I  should 
be  sorry  if  I  were  driven  to  it. 

Now  the  court  thought  they  had  somewhat  against  mo;  for  they  knew  tlicy  had  nothing 
before.  So  the  first  citation  was  let  fall,  and  a  new  one  was  ordered  on  these  two  accounts. 
It  was  pretended  to  be  high  treason  to  say  my  allegiance  was  now  transferred ;  and  it  was 
aet  forth,  as  a  high  indignity  to  the  king,  to  threaten  him  with  writing  a  history  of  the  trona- 

•  Tliji  ma  bi>  "  Tn»oi.  ihrough  Fimkb,  lalj,  Oerminj,  uid  Smuwriuid.' 
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actions  passed  these  last  twenty  yean.  The  first  of  these  struck  at  a  great  point,  which  was 
a  part  c^  the  law  of  nations.  Every  man  that  was  naturalized  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
tlw  prince,  or  state,  that  naturalized  him.  And,  since  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  or  he 
under  a  doable  allegiance,  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  allegiance,  at  least 
doriiig  the  stay  in  the  country  where  one  is  so  naturalized. 

,  This  matter  was  kept  up  against  me  for  some  time,  the  court  delaying  proceeding  to  any 
sentence  for  several  months.  At  last  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  given ;  and  upon  that 
AlbeviUe  said,  that,  if  the  States  would  not  deliver  me  up,  he  would  find  such  instruments 
as  shoold  seize  on  me,  and  carry  me  away  forcibly.  The  methods  he  named  of  doing  this 
were  very  ridiculous.  And  he  spoke  of  it  to  so  many  persons,  that  I  believe  his  design  was 
rather  to  frighten  me,  than  that  he  could  think  to  effect  them.  Many  overtures  were  made 
to  some  of  my  friends  in  London,  not  only  to  let  this  prosecution  fall,  but  to  promote  me,  if 
I  woidd  make  myself  capable  of  it.  I  entertained  none  of  these.  I  had  many  stories 
brought  me  of  the  discourses  among  some  of  the  brutal  Irish,  then  in  the  Dutch  service ; 
but,  I  thank  God,  I  was  not  moved  with  them.  I  resolved  to  go  on,  and  to  do  my  duty,  and 
to  do  what  service  I  could  to  the  public,  and  to  my  country ;  and  resigned  myself  up  entirely 
to  that  Providence  that  had  watched  over  me  to  that  time  vnth  an  indulgent  care,  and  had 
made  all  the  designs  of  my  enemies  against  me  turn  to  my  great  advantage. 

I  come  now  to  the  year  16d8,  wliich  proved  memorable,  and  produced  an  extraordinary 
and  unheard-of  revolution.  The  year  in  this  century  made  all  people  reflect  on  the  same 
year  in  the  former  century,  in  wliich  the  power  of  Spain  received  so  great  a  check,  that  the 
decline  of  that  monarchy  began  then ;  and  England  was  saved  from  an  invasion,  that,  if  it 
had  succeeded  as  happily  as  it  was  well  laid,  must  have  ended  in  the  absolute  conquest,  and 
utter  ruin  of  the  nation.  Our  books  arc  so  full  of  all  that  related  to  that  armada,  boasted 
to  be  invincible,  that  I  need  add  no  more  to  so  known  and  so  remarkable  a  piece  of  our  his- 
tory. A  new  eighty-eight  raised  new  expectations,  in  which  the  surprising  events  did  far 
exceed  all  that  could  have  been  looked  for. 

I  begin  the  year  with  Albeville's  negotiation  after  his  coming  to  the  Hagtie.  He  had 
before  his  going  over  given  in  a  threatening  memorial  upon  the  business  of  Bantam,  that 
looked  like  a  prelude  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  for  he  demanded  a  present  answer,  since  the 
king  could  no  longer  bear  the  injustice  done  him  in  that  matter,  which  was  set  forth  in  very 
high  words.  He  sent  this  memorial  to  be  printed  at  Amsterdam,  before  he  had  communi- 
cated it  to  the  States.  The  chief  effect  that  this  had,  was,  that  the  actions  of  the  company 
did  sink  for  some  days.  But  they  rose  soon  again  :  and  by  this  it  was  said,  that  Albeville 
himself  made  the  greatest  gain.  Tlie  East-India  fleet  was  then  expected  home  every  day. 
So  the  merchants,  who  remembered  well  the  business  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  in  the  year  seventy- 
two,  did  apprehend  that  the  king  had  sent  a  fleet  to  intercept  them,  and  that  this  memorial 
was  intended  only  to  prepare  an  apology  for  that  breach,  when  it  should  happen;  but 
nothing  of  that  sort  followed  upon  it.  The  States  did  answer  this  memorial  with  another, 
that  was  firm,  but  more  decently  expressed :  by  their  last  treaty  with  England  it  was  pro- 
vided, that,  in  case  any  disputes  should  arise  between  the  merchants  of  either  side,  commis- 
sioners should  be  named  on  both  sides  to  hear  and  judge  the  matter  :  the  king  had  not  yet 
named  any  of  his  side ;  so  that  the  delay  lay  at  his  door :  they  were  therefore  amazed  to  receive 
a  memorial  in  so  high  a  strain,  since  they  had  done  all  that  by  the  treaty  was  incumbent  on 
them.  Albeville,  after  this,  gave  in  another  memorial,  in  which  he  desired  them  to  send 
over  commissioners  for  ending  that  dispute.  But,  though  this  was  a  great  fall  from  the 
height  in  which  the  former  memorial  was  conceived,  yet  in  this  the  thing  was  so  ill  appre- 
hended, that  the  Dutch  had  reason  to  beheve  that  the  king's  ministers  did  not  know  tho 
treaty,  or  were  not  at  leisure  to  read  it ;  for,  according  to  the  treaty,  and  the  present  pos- 
ture of  that  business,  the  king  was  obliged  to  send  over  commissioners  to  the  Hague  to  judge 
of  that  affair.  When  this  memorial  was  answered,  and  the  treaty  was  examined,  the  matter 
was  let  fall. 

Albeville's  next  negotiation  related  to  myself.  I  had  printed  a  paper  in  justification  of 
myself,  together  with  my  letters  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  ;  and  he,  in  a  memorial,  complained 
of  two  passages  in  that  paper.     One  was,  that  I  said  it  was  yet  too  early  to  persecute  men 
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for  religion,  and  tbereforo  crimes  agsinst  th«  state  were  pretended  by  my  enemies  :  tliis,  liu 
Biud,  did  inaiDuate,  tbat  the  king  did  in  time  intend  to  |)erBecutc  for  religion.  Tlie  other  was, 
that  I  had  put  in  it  an  intimation,  that  1  was  in  danger  by  sonto  of  the  Iri^  papists.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  reflection  on  tlie  king,  who  hated  aU  eueb  praetiees.  And  to  this  lie  addud, 
thst  by  the  lawa  of  England  all  the  king's  subjects  were  bound  to  seize  on  any  person  that 
wa«  condemned  in  bis  court*,  in  what  manner  soever  tbey  could :  and  therefore  be  desired, 
that  both  I,  Mid  the  piinter  of  that  pa)ier,  might  he  pimislicd.  But  now  up<in  bis  return  ta 
the  Hague,  I  being  outlawed  by  that  lime,  he  demanded,  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  article  of 
the  treaty  ttiat  related  lo  rebels  or  fugitives,  1  might  be  IwiniBlied  the  Pro\-inceB.  And  to  this 
he  craved  once  and  again  a  speedy  answer. 

I  was  called  before  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  HoUand,  that  I  might  answer  the  two 
memorials  that  lay  before  them  relating  to  myself.  I  observed  the  difference  between  them. 
The  one  desired  tliat  the  States  would  punish  me,  which  did  acknowledge  me  to  be  their 
subject.  The  other,  in  contradiction  to  that,  laid  claim  to  me  as  the  king's  rebel.  As  to 
the  particulars  complained  of,  I  had  made  no  reflection  on  the  king ;  but  to  the  contmry.  I 
8wd,  my  enemies  found  it  was  not  yet  time  to  persecute  for  religion.  Tliis  insinuated,  tliat 
the  king  could  not  be  brought  to  it;  and  no  person  could  be  offended  with  this,  but  be  who 
thought  it  was  now  not  too  early  to  persecute.  As  to  that  of  the  danger  tn  which  I  appre- 
hended myself  to  be  in,  I  had  now  more  reason  than  before  to  complain  of  it,  since  the 
envoy  had  so  publicly  affirmed,  that  every  one  of  the  king's  subjects  might  seize  on  any  one 
that  was  condemned,  in  what  manner  soever  they  could,  which  was  either  dead  or  ativ&  I 
was  now  the  subject  of  tho  States  of  Holland,  naturalized  in  order  to  a  marriage  among 
them,  as  they  all  knew;  and  therefore  I  claimed  their  protection.  So,  if  I  was  charged 
with  any  thing  that  was  not  according  to  law,  1  snbmitted  myself  to  their  justice.  I 
should  decline  no  trial,  nor  the  utmost  severity,  if  I  had  offended  in  any  tiling.  As  for  the 
two  memorials  that  claimed  me  as  a  fugitive  and  a  rebel,  I  could  not  be  looked  on  as  a 
fugitive  from  Scothtnd.  It  was  now  fourteen  yi'ars  since  I  liad  left  that  kingdom,  and  tliree 
since  I  came  out  of  England  with  tbo  king's  leave.  I  had  lived  a  year  in  the  Hague  openly ; 
and  nothing  was  laid  to  my  charge.  As  for  the  sentence  that  was  pretended  to  be  passed 
against  me,  I  could  say  nothing  to  it,  till  I  saw  a  copy  of  it. 

The  States  were  fully  satisfied  with  my  answers ;  and  ordered  a  memorial  to  be  drawn 
according  to  them.  They  also  ordered  their  ambassador  to  n-present  to  the  king  that  he 
himself  know  how  sacred  a  thing  naturalization  was.  The  faith  and  honour  of  every  state 
was  coucemcd  in  it.  I  had  been  naturalised  upon  marrying  one  of  their  subjects,  which  was 
the  justest  of  all  reasons.  If  the  king  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  justice  should  be 
done  in  their  courts.  The  king  took  the  matter  very  ill ;  and  said,  it  was  an  affront 
offered  him,  and  a  just  cause  of  war.  Yet,  after  much  passion,  be  said,  be  did  not  intend 
to  make  war  upon  it ;  for  he  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  do  it.  But  be  knew  there 
were  designs  against  him,  to  make  war  on  him,  against  which  he  should  take  care  to  accuro 
himself;  and  ho  ^lould  be  on  his  guard.  The  ambassador  asked  him,  of  whom  he  meant 
that.  But  ho  did  not  think  fit  to  cxjilain  himself  further.  Ho  ordered  a  tliird  memorial  to 
be  put  in  against  me,  in  which  the  article  of  the  treaty  was  set  forth  ;  but  uo  notice  was 
token  of  tho  answers  made  to  that  by  the  States:  but  it  was  insisted  on,  that,  since  the 
States  were  bound  not  to  give  sanctuary  to  fugitives  and  rebels,  they  ought  not  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  such  judgments  were  given,  bnt  were  bound  to  execute  the  treaty. 
Upon  this  it  was  observed,  that  the  words  in  treaties  ought  to  be  explained  according  to 
their  common  acceptation,  or  the  sense  given  them  in  the  civil  taw,  and  not  according  to  any 
particular  forms  of  courts,  where  for  non-appearance  a  writ  of  outlawry,  or  rebellion,  might 
lie.  Tlio  sense  of  the  word  rebel  in  common  use  was,  a  man  that  bad  borne  arms,  or  had 
pkitted  against  his  prince ;  and  a  fugitive  was  a  man  that  fled  from  justice.  The  beat  with 
which  the  king  seemed  inflamed  against  me,  carried  him  to  say,  and  do,  many  things  that 
were  very  little  to  bis  honour. 

I  bad  advertisements  sent  me  of  a  further  progress  in  his  designs  against  me.  He  hod 
it  suggested  to  him,  that,  since  a  sentence  was  passed  against  me  for  non-appearance,  and 
the  States  refused  to  deliver  me  up,  he  might  order  private  persona  to  execute  tho  Kotopce 
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m  tiiey  eonld:  md  it  w»  written  over  very  pomtiyely,  that  5,000/.  wonid  be  given  to 
any  one  that  ahonld  murder  me.  A  gentleman  of  an  nnblemished  repntation  vmte  me 
mrd)  tbat  he  himself  by  accident  saw  an  order  drawn  in  the  secretary's  office,  but  not  yet 
signed,  for  ^OOOL  to  a  bhmk  person  that  was  to  seize,  or  destroy,  me  *.  And  he  also 
affirmed,  thai  prince  Oeorge  had  heard  of  the  same  thing,  and  had  desired  the  person  to 
wliom  lie  tmsted  it  to  convey  the  notice  of  it  to  me :  and  my  author  was  employed  by 
thai  peiBon  to  send  the  notice  to  me.  The  king  asked  JcffreyB  what  he  might  do  against 
ae  in  a  private  way,  now  that  he  could  not  get  me  into  his  hands.  Jefrre3ns  answered,  he 
did  not  see  how  the  king  conld  do  any  more  than  he  had  done.  He  told  this  to  Mr.  Kirk 
to  aend  it  to  me ;  for  he  concluded  the  king  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  only 
wanted  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  the  law  to  justify  a  more  violent  method.  I  had  so  many 
diflfefent  advertisements  sent  me  of  this,  that  I  concluded  a  whisper  of  such  a  design  might 
have  been  set  about,  on  design  to  frighten  me  into  some  mean  submission,  or  into  nlence  at 
kasfc  :  but  it  had  no  other  effect  on  me,  but  that  I  thought  fit  to  stay  more  within  doors, 
and  to  nae  a  little  more  than  ordinary  caution.  I  thank  God,  I  was  very  little  concerned 
at  it.  I  resigned  up  my  life  very  freely  to  God.  I  knew  my  own  innocence,  and  the  root 
of  all  the  malice  that  was  against  me.  And  I  never  possessed  my  own  soul  in  a  more 
perfect  calm,  and  in  a  clearer  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  than  I  did  during  all  those  threatenings, 
and  the  apprehensions  that  others  were  in  concerning  me. 

Soon  after  this  a  letter  written  by  Fagel,  the  pensioner  of  Holland,  was  printed ;  which 
leads  me  to  look  back  a  little  into  a  transaction  that  passed  the  former  year.  There  waa 
one  Steward,  a  lawyer  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  of  as  great  ambition.  He  had 
given  over  the  practice  of  the  law,  because  all  that  were  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Scotland 
wen  required  to  renounce  the  covenant,  which  he  Would  not  do.  This  recommended  him  to 
the  confidence  of  that  whole  party.  They  had  made  great  use  of  him,  and  trusted  him 
entirely.  Penn  had  engaged  him,  who  had  been  long  considered  by  the  king,  as  the  chief 
manager  of  all  the  rebellions  and  plots  that  had  been  on  foot  these  twenty  years  past,  more 
particiilarly  of  Argyle's,  to  come  over :  and  he  undertook  that  he  should  not  only  be  received 
sato  favonr,  but  into  confidence.  He  came,  before  he  crossed  the  seas,  to  the  prince,  and 
promised  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  the  common  interests  of  religion  and  liberty. 
He  had  been  often  vrith  the  pensioner,  and  had  a  great  measure  of  his  confidence.  Upon  his 
coming  to  court,  he  was  caressed  to  a  degree  that  amazed  all  who  knew  him.  He  either 
believed  that  the  king  was  sincere  in  the  professions  he  made,  and  that  his  designs  went  no 
farther  than  to  settle  a  full  liberty  of  conscience ;  or,  he  thought,  that  it  became  a  man  who 
had  been  so  long  in  disgrace,  not  to  shew  any  jealousies  at  first,  when  the  king  was  so  gra- 
<B0U8  to  him.  He  undertook  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  advance  his  designs  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  represent  his  intentions  so  at  the  Hague,  as  might  incline  the  prince  to  a  better 
opinion  of  them. 

He  opened  all  this  in  several  letters  to  the  pensioner :  and  in  these  he  pressed  him  vehe-> 
menUy,  in  the  king's  name,  and  by  his  direction,  to  persuade  the  prince  to  concur  wi^  the 
king  in  procuring  the  laws  to  be  repealed.  He  laid  before  him  the  inconsiderable  number 
<^  the  papists :  so  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  much  from  them.  He  also  enlarged 
on  the  severities  that  the  penal  laws  had  brought  on  the  dissenters.  The  king  wbs  resolved 
not  to  consent  to  the  repealing  them,  unless  the  tests  were  taken  away  vrith  them ;  so  that 
the  refusing  to  consent  to  tliis  might  at  another  time  bring  them  under  another  severe  pro-; 
secution.  Steward,  after  he  had  written  many  letters  to  this  purpose  without  receiving  any 
ansvters,  tried  if  he  could  serve  the  king  in  Scotland  with  more  success,  than  it  seemed  he 
was  likely  to  have  at  the  Hague.  But  he  found  there,  that  his  old  friends  were  now  muoh 
aKenated  from  him,  looking  on  him  as  a  person  entirely  gained  by  the  court. 

The  pensioner  laid  aU  his  letters  before  the  prince.  They  were  also  brought  to  me.  The 
prince  upon  this  thought,  that  a  full  answer  made  by  Fagel,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it 
might  be  puUisbed  as  a  declaration  of  his  intuitions,  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  many 

*  Baniet't  mfovmaBt  ym»  lord  Omaty^  alWrwardi  doke  of  Onnoad.— BurnoCf  Life  by  Lit  Son. 
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respects ;  chiefly  in  popisli  emirts,  that  were  on  civil  accounts  inclined  tc  an  alliance  agninst 
France,  but  were  now  piiaaesaed  with  on  opinion  of  the  prince,  and  of  his  party  in  England, 
fts  designing  nothing  bnt  the  ruin  and  extirpation  of  all  the  papists  in  thoM  kingdoms.  So 
the  pensioner  wrote  a  long  answer  to  Steward,  which  was  put  in  English  by  me. 

He  began  it  with  great  assurances  of  the  prince  and  princess's  duty  to  the  king.  They 
were  both  of  them  much  against  all  persecution  on  the  account  of  religion.  They  freely  con- 
sented to  the  covering  papists  from  the  sovoriticB  of  the  laws  made  against  them  on  the 
aocount  of  their  religion,  and  also  that  they  might  have  the  free  exercise  of  it  in  private. 
They  also  consented  to  grant  a  full  liberty  to  dissenters  ;  but  they  could  not  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  that  tended  only  to  the  securing  the  protestant  religion ;  snch  as  those 
oonceming  the  tests,  which  imported  no  pumshtnent,  but  only  an  incapacity  of  being  in 
public  employments,  which  could  not  be  complained  of  as  great  severities.  Tliis  was  a 
caution  observed  in  all  nations,  and  was  now  necessary,  both  for  securing  the  public  peace 
and  the  established  religion.  If  the  numbers  of  the  papista  were  so  small  as  to  make  them 
inconsiderable,  then  it  was  not  reasonable  to  make  such  a  change  for  the  sake  of  a  few ;  and 
if  tboao  few,  that  protended  to  public  employments,  would  do  all  their  own  party  so  groat  a 
prejudice,  as  not  to  suffer  the  king  to  be  content  with  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  unless 
they  could  get  into  the  offices  of  trust,  then  their  ambition  was  only  to  be  blamed,  if  the 
offers  now  made  were  not  accepted.  The  matter  was  very  strongly  argued  throtigh  the 
whole  letter ;  and  the  prince  and  princess's  Kcal  for  the  protcstant  religion  was  set  ont  in 
terms,  that  could  not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  king.  Tlie  letter  was  carried  by  Steward  to 
the  king,  and  was  brought  by  him  into  the  cabinet  council ;  bnt  nothing  followed  then  upon  it. 
The  king  ordered  Steward  to  write  back,  that  he  would  either  have  all,  or  nothing.  All  the 
lay-papists  of  England,  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  the  priests,  pressed  earnestly 
that  the  king  would  accept  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws ;  which  was  offered,  and  would 
have  made  them  both  ensy  and  safe  for  the  futnre.  The  emperor  was  fully  satisfied  with 
what  was  offered;  and  promised  to  use  his  interest  at  Rome,  to  get  the  pope  to  write  to  tho 
king  to  accept  of  this,  as  a  step  to  the  other;  but  I  could  not  learn  whether  he  did  it,  or 
not.  If  he  did,  it  had  no  effect.  The  king  was  in  all  pointa  governed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  French  ambassador. 

Father  Petre,  as  he  had  been  long  in  the  confidence,  was  now  brought  to  the  council  board, 
and  made  a  privy  councillor:  and  it  was  given  out  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  get  a  car- 
dinal's cap  for  him,  and  to  make  him  archbishop  of  York.  The  pope  was  still  firm  to  his 
resolution  against  it :  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  king  would  conquer  it,  if  not  in  the  present, 
yet  at  furthest  in  the  next  pontificate.  Tlio  king  resolved  at  the  same  time  not  to  disgust 
the  secular  priests  :  so  bishop  Leybum,  whom  cardinal  Howard  had  sent  over  with  the  epis- 
copal character,  was  made  much  use  of  in  appearance,  though  ho  hod  no  great  share  in  tho 
counsels.  Tliere  was  a  faction  formed  between  the  seculars  and  the  Jesuits,  which  was  some- 
times near  breaking  out  into  an  open  rupture.  But  the  king  was  so  partial  to  the  Jesuits, 
that  the  others  found  they  were  not  on  equal  terms  with  them.  There  were  three  other 
bishops  consecrated  for  England.  And  these  four  were  ordered  to  make  a  progress  and  cir- 
cuit over  England,  confirming,  and  doing  other  episcopal  offices,  in  all  the  parts  of  England. 
Great  numbers  gathered  about  them,  wheresoever  they  went. 

The  Jesuits  thought  all  was  sure,  and  that  their  scheme  was  so  wdl  laid  that  it  could  not 
miscarry ;  and  they  had  so  possessed  that  contemptible  tool  of  tlieirs,  Albcville,  with  this, 
that  he  seemed  upon  his  return  to  the  Hi^ve  to  be  so  sanguine,that  he  did  not  stick  to  speak 
out,  what  a  wiser  man  would  have  suppressed  though  he  had  believed  it.  One  day,  when  tho 
prince  was  speaking  of  the  promises  the  king  had  made,  and  the  oath  that  he  had  sworn  to 
maintiun  the  laws  and  the  established  church,  he,  instead  of  pretending  that  the  king  still 
kept  his  word,  said,  upon  some  occasions  princes  must  forget  their  promises.  And,  when  tlie 
prince  said,  that  the  king  ought  to  have  more  regard  to  tho  church  of  England,  which  was 
the  main  body  of  the  nation,  Albeville  answered,  that  the  body  which  he  called  the  church 
of  England  would  not  have  a  being  two  years  to  an  end.  Tims  he  spoke  out  the  designs  of 
the  court,  both  too  early  and  too  openly  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  he  behaved  himself  in  all 
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ciher  respects  so  pooily,  that  he  hccame  the  jest  of  the  Hagnc.  The  foreign  ministers, 
H.  cTAv^ux,  the  French  amhassador,  not  excepted,  did  not  know  how  to  excuse,  or  bear 
with,  his  weakness,  which  appeared  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  companies. 

What  he  wrote  to  England  upon  his  first  audiences  was  not  known ;  but  it  was  soon  after 
qnead  op  and  down  the  kingdom,  very  artificially  and  with  much  industry,  that  the  prince 
nd  princess  had  now  consented  to  the  repeal  of  the  tests,  as  well  as  of  the  penal  laws. 
This  was  written  oyer  by  many  hands  to  the  Hague.  The  prince,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
that  might  follow  on  such  reports,  gave  orders  to  print  the  pensioner's  letter  to  Steward ; 
whidi  was  sent  to  all  the  parts  of  England,  and  was  received  with  an  universal  joy.  Tho 
disKiiteis  saw  themselves  now  safe  in  his  intentions  towards  them.  The  church  party  was 
eoofinned  in  their  zeal  for  maintaining  the  tests.  And  the  lay  papists  seemed  likewise  to 
be  80  well  pleased  with  it,  that  they  complained  of  those  ambitious  priests,  and  hungry 
courtiers,  who  were  resolved,  rather  than  lay  down  their  aspirings  and  other  projects,  to 
kave  them  still  exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  laws,  though  a  freedom  from  these  was  now 
offered  to  them.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  judge,  whether  this  was  sincerely  meant  by  them, 
or  if  it  was  only  a  popular  art,  to  reconmriend  themselves  under  such  a  moderate  appearance. 
The  court  saw  the  hurt  that  this  letter  did  them.  At  first  they  hoped  to  have  stifled  it  by 
calling  it  an  imposture.  But  when  they  were  driven  from  that,  the  king  began  to  speak 
severely  and  indecently  of  the  prince,  not  only  to  all  about  him,  but  even  to  foreign  ministers : 
tnd  resolved  to  put  such  marks  of  his  indignation  upon  him,  as  should  let  all  the  world  see 
how  deep  it  was. 

There  were  six  regiments  of  the  king's  subjects,  three  English  and  three  Scotch,  in  tho 
service  of  the  States.  Some  of  them  were  old  regiments,  that  had  continued  in  their  service 
daring  the  two  wars  in  the  late  king's  reign.  Others  were  raised  since  the  peace  in  seventy- 
three.  But  these  came  not  into  their  service  under  any  capitulation,  that  had  reserved  an 
authority  to  the  king  to  call  for  them  at  his  pleasure.  When  Argyle  and  Monmouth  made 
their  invasion,  the  king  desired  that  the  States  would  lend  them  to  him.  Some  of  the  towns 
of  Holland  were  so  jealous  of  the  king,  and  wished  Monmouth's  success  so  much,  that  the 
prince  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  States  to  send  them  over.  Tliere 
was  no  distinction  made  among  them  between  papists  and  protestants,  according  to  a  maxim 
of  the  States  with  relation  to  their  armies  :  so  there  were  several  papists  in  those  regiments. 
And  the  king  had  showed  such  particular  kiudness  to  these,  while  they  were  in  England, 
that  at  their  return  they  formed  a  faction  which  was  breeding  great  distractions  among  them. 
This  was  very  uneasy  to  the  prince,  who  began  to  see  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  those  bodies,  if  things  should  be  carried  to  a  rupture  between  the  king  and  him  :  and  yet 
he  did  not  know  how  he  could  tnist  them,  while  such  officers  were  in  command.  He  did 
no  see  neither  how  he  could  get  rid  of  them  well.  But  the  king  helped  him  out  of  that 
difficulty :  he  wrote  to  the  States,  that  he  had  occasion  for  the  six  regiments  of  his  subjects 
that  were  in  their  service,  and  desired  that  they  should  be  sent  over  to  him. 

This  demand  was  made  all  of  the  sudden,  without  any  previous  application  to  any  of  the 
States,  to  dispose  them  to  grant  it,  or  to  many  of  the  officers  to  persuade  them  to  ask  their 
conge  to  go  over.  The  States  pretended  the  regiments  were  theirs :  they  had  paid  levy 
money  for  them,  and  had  them  under  no  capitulation :  so  they  excused  themselves,  that  they 
could  not  part  with  them.  But  they  gave  orders,  that  all  the  officers  that  should  ask  their 
conge,  should  have  it.  Thirty,  or  forty,  came  and  asked,  and  had  their  conge.  So  now  tho 
prince  was  delivered  from  some  troublesome  men  by  this  management  of  the  king's.  Upon 
that,  these  bodies  were  so  modelled,  that  the  prince  knew  that  he  might  depend  entirely 
on  them  :  and  he  was  no  more  disturbed  by  those  insolent  officers,  who  had  for  some  years 
behaved  themselves  rather  as  enemies,  than  as  persons  in  the  States'  pay. 

The  discourse  of  a  parliament  was  often  taken  up,  and  as  often  let  fall :  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  judge  in  what  such  fluctuating  counsels  would  end.  Father  Petre  had  gained  such 
an  ascendant,  that  he  was  considered  as  the  first  minister  of  state.  The  nuncio  had  moved 
the  king  to  interpose,  and  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  France. 
But  he  answered,  that,  since  the  pope  would  not  gratify  him  in  the  promotion  of  father 
Petre,  he  would  leave  him  to  free  himself  of  the  trouble,  into  which  he  had  involved  himself* 
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the  best  way  lin  could.  And  our  court  reckoned,  tliQt  aa  soon  as  the  pope  folt  himself 
pressed,  he  would  fly  to  the  king  for  protection,  and  grant  him  everything  thnt  he  asked  of 
liini  in  order  to  obtain  it.  That  Jesuit  gavo  daily  new  proofs  of  a.  weak  and  ill-govcmed 
passion,  and  discovered  all  the  ill  qualities  of  one,  that  eeenicd  raised  up  to  be  tlic  common 
inoendiafy,  ond  to  drive  the  king  and  hia  party  to  the  precipice. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  king  though  fit  to  renew  the  declaration  that  lie  had  set  out 
the  former  year  for  liberty  of  conscience,  with  an  addition,  declaring  that  he  would  adhere 
fimily  to  it,  and  that  be  would  put  non'O  in  any  public  employments,  but  such  as  would 
concur  with  him  in  maintuning  it.  He  also  promised,  that  he  would  hold  a  parliament  in 
the  November  following.  Tliis  promtso  of  a  parliament  so  long  beforehand  was  somewhat 
extraordinary.  Both  father  Pctre,  and  Penn,  engaged  the  king  to  it,  hut  with  a  different 
prospect.  Penn,  and  all  the  tools  who  were  employed  by  him,  had  still  some  hopes  of  car- 
rying a  parliament  to  agree  with  tbc  king,  if  too  much  time  was  not  lost :  whereas  tho 
delaying  a  parliament  raised  jealousies,  as  if  none  were  intended,  but  that  it  was  only  talked 
of  to  amuse  the  nation  till  other  designs  were  ripe. 

On  the  otber  band,  father  Petre  and  bis  c.ibal  saw  that  the  king  was  kept  off  from  many 
things  that  they  proposed,  with  tho  expectation  of  tbc  concurrence  of  a  parliament :  and  the 
feat  of  giving  new  disgusts,  which  might  obstruct  that,  bad  begotten  a  caution  that  was 
very  uneasy  to  tbem.  They  tliought  that  much  time  waa  already  lost,  and  that  they  made 
but  a  small  progress.  They  began  to  apprehend  that  the  regulators,  who  were  still  feeding 
them  with  hopes,  and  were  asking  more  time,  and  more  money,  did  intend  only  to  amuse 
them,  and  to  wear  out  the  business  into  more  length,  and  to  keep  themselves  the  longer  in 
credit  and  in  pay  ;  but  that  they  did  not  in  tbcir  hearts  wiiih  welt  to  the  main  design,  and 
therefore  acted  but  an  insincere  port  with  tho  king.  Therefore  tbey  resolved  to  put  tbat 
matter  to  the  Inst  trial,  reckoning  tbat,  if  the  king  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  anything  in 
a  parliamentary  way,  be  might  be  more  easily  carried  to  extreme  and  violent  methods. 

The  king  was  not  satisfied  with  the  publishing  bis  declaration  :  but  he  resolved  to  oblige 
the  clergy  to  read  it  in  all  their  churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service.  And  now  it  appeared 
what  bad  effects  were  likely  to  follow  on  that  otBeious  motion  that  Sancroft  had  made,  for 
obliging  the  clergy  to  read  the  dei'lamtion  that  king  Charles  set  out  in  the  year  1681,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parliament.  An  order  passed  in  council,  requiring  the  bishopa 
to  send  cojiics  of  tho  declaration  to  all  their  clerg}',  and  to  order  them  to  read  it  on  two 
several  Sundays  in  time  of  divine  service. 

Tliia  put  the  clergy  under  great  difficulties.  And  tliey  were  at  first  much  divided  about 
it.  Even  many  of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  them  were  under  some  distraction  of  thought. 
They  bad  many  meetings,  and  argued  tlie  point  long  among  themselves,  in  and  about 
London.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  said,  that  if  they  refused  to  read  it,  the  king  would  proceed 
against  them  for  disobedience,  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  run  so  great  a  hazard  upon 
such  a  point,  that  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  consequences  tbat  might  follow  on  a 
breach.  Their  reading  it  did  not  import  their  approving  it.  But  was  only  a  publication  of 
an  act  of  their  kin^s.  So  it  was  proposed,  to  save  the  whole,  by  making  some  declaration, 
that  their  reading  it  was  a  mere  act  of  obedience,  and  did  not  import  any  assent  and  appro- 
bation of  tbeiis.  Others  thought,  that  the  publishing  this  in  such  manner  was  only  imposed 
on  them,  to  make  tbem  odious  and  contemptible  to  the  whole  nation,  for  reitding  that  which 
WHS  intended  for  tbeir  ruin.  If  they  carried  their  compliance  so  far,  that  might  provoke  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  carry  theirs  much  further.  If  they  once  yielded  tho  point,  tbat  they 
were  bound  to  read  every  declaration,  with  this  salvo  that  it  did  not  import  tbeir  approving 
it,  they  would  be  then  bound  to  read  everything  that  should  be  sent  to  tbem :  the  king 
might  make  declarations  in  favour  of  all  tlie  points  of  popery,  and  require  them  to  read  tbem  : 
and  they  could  not  see  where  they  must  make  their  stops,  if  they  did  it  not  now.  So  it 
teemed  necessary  to  fix  on  this,  as  a  rule,  that  they  ought  to  publish  nothing  in  time  of 
divine  sen-ice  but  tbat  which  they  approved  of.  The  point  at  present  was  not  wlietber  ■ 
toleration  was  a  lawful,  or  an  expedient,  tiling.  Tlie  declaration  was  founded  on  Ibe  claim 
of  a  dispensing  power,  which  the  king  did  now  assume,  that  tended  to  the  total  imbvcrsioH 
of  tho  ^vemmont,  and  the  mnkiog  it  arbitrary  ;  whereas,  by  the  constitution,  it  was  a  legal 
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administration.  It  also  allowed  such  an  infinite  liberty,  with  the  suspension  of  aU  penal 
laws,  and  that  without  any  limitation,  that  paganism  itself  might  be  now  publicly  professed. 
It  was  visible,  that  the  design  in  imposing  the  reading  of  it  on  them  was  only  to  make  them 
ridiculous,  and  to  make  them  contribute  to  their  own  ruin.  As  for  the  danger  that  they 
might  incur,  they  saw  their  ruin  was  resolved  on  •  and  nothing  they  could  do  was  likely  to 
prevent  it,  unless  they  would  basely  sacrifice  their  religion  to  their  worldly  interests.  It 
would  be  perhaps  a  year  sooner,  or  later,  by  any  other  management :  it  was  therefore  fit,  that 
they  should  prepare  themselves  for  suffering ;  and  not  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  doing  that, 
which  would  draw  on  them  the  hatred  of  their  friends,  and  the  scorn  of  their  enemies. 

These  reasons  prevailed :  and  they  resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration.  They  saw  of  what 
importance  it  was  that  they  should  be  unanimous  in  this.  Nothing  could  be  of  more  fatal 
consequence  than  their  being  divided  in  their  practice.  For,  if  any  considerable  body  of  the 
clergy,  such  as  could  carry  the  name  of  the  church  of  England,  could  have  been  prevailed  on 
to  give  obedience,  and  only  some  number,  how  v«aluable  soever  the  men  might  be,  should 
refdse  to  obey ;  then  the  court  might  still  pretend  that  they  would  maintain  the  church  of 
England,  and  single  out  all  those  who  had  not  given  obedience,  and  fall  on  them,  and  so 
break  the  church  within  itself  upon  this  point,  and  then  destroy  the  one  half  by  the  means 
of  the  rest.  The  most  eminent  were  resolved  not  to  obey :  and  those  who  might  be  prevailed 
on  to  comply  would  by  that  means  fall  under  such  contempt,  that  they  could  not  have  the 
credit  or  strength  to  support  the  established  religion.  The  court  depended  upon  this,  that 
the  greater  part  would  obey :  and  so  they  would  be  furnished  with  a  point  of  state,  to  give  a 
colour  for  turning  out  the  disobedient,  who  were  likely  to  be  the  men  that  stood  most  in 
their  way,  and  crossed  their  designs  most,  both  with  their  learning  and  credit. 

Those  few  bishops  that  were  engaged  in  the  design  of  betraying  the  church,  were  persuaded 
that  this  would  be  the  event  of  the  matter :  and  they  possessed  the  king. with  the  hope  of  it 
so  positively,  that  he  seemed  to  depend  upon  it.  The  correspondence  over  England  was 
managed  with  that  secrecy,  that  these  resolutions  were  so  communicated  to  the  clergy  in 
the  country,  that  they  were  generally  engaged  to  agree  in  their  conduct,  before  the  court  came 
to  apprehend  that  they  would  be  so  unanimous,  as  it  proved  in  conclusion  that  they  were. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bancroft,  resolved  upon  this  occasion  to  act  suitably  to  his 
post  and  character.  He  wrote  round  his  province,  and  desired  that  such  of  the  bishops  as 
were  able  would  come  up  and  consult  together  in  a  matter  of  this  great  concern :  and  he 
asked  the  opinion  of  those  whom  their  age  and  infirmities  disabled  from  taking  the  journey. 
He  found  that  eighteen  of  the  bishops,  and  the  main  body  of  the  clergy,  concurred  in  the 
resolution  against  reading  the  declaration.  So  he,  with  six  of  the  bishops  that  came  up  to 
London,  resolved,  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  lay  before  him  the  reasons  that  determined 
them  not  to  obey  the  order  of  council  that  had  been  sent  them  :  this  flowed  from  no  want  of 
respect  to  his  majesty's  authority,  nor  from  any  unwillingness  to  let  favour  be  shown  to 
dissenters ;  in  relation  to  whom  they  were  willing  to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  should  be 
tiiought  fit  when  that  matter  should  be  considered  and  settled  in  parliament  and  convocation : 
but,  this  declaration  being  founded  on  such  a  dispensing  power  as  had  been  often  declared 
illegal  in  parliament,  both  in  the  year  1662  and  in  the  year  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
his  own  reign,  and  was  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence  to  the  whole  nation,  both  in  church 
and  state,  they  could  not  in  prudence,  honour,  and  conscience,  make  themselves  so  far  parties 
to  it,  as  the  publication  of  it  once  and  again  in  God's  house,  and  in  the  time  of  divine  service, 
must  amount  to. 

The  archbishop  was  then  in  an  ill  state  of  health.  So  he  sent  over  the  six  bishops  with 
the  petition  to  the  king,  signed  by  himself  and  the  rest.  The  king  was  much  surprised  vnih 
this,  being  flattered  and  deceived  by  his  spies.  Cartwi*ight,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  possessed 
with  a  story  that  was  too  easily  believed  by  him,  and  was  by  him  carried  to  the  king,  who 
was  very  apt  to  believe  everything  that  suited  with  his  own  designs.  The  story  was,  that 
the  bishops  intended,  by  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  let  him  understand  that  orders  of  this  kind 
used  to  be  addressed  to  their  chancellors,  but  not  to  themselves  ;  and  to  pray  him  to  continue 
that  method  :  and  that  by  this  means  they  hoped  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty.  This  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  court,  and  procured  the  bishops  a  quick  admittance.     And  they  had 
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proceeded  so  carerully  that  nothing  concerted  tunoug  them  hitd  broken  out ;  for  they  ha^ 
bcea  very  secret  and  cautions.  The  king,  when  he  heard  their  petition,  and  saw  hia  mistake, 
spoke  roughly  to  tlieni.  He  aaid,  he  was  their  king,  and  ho  would  be  obeyed  :  and  they 
should  be  made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  disobey  him.  The  six  bisbopa,  were  St,  A«aph,  Ely, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough,  ChicheBter,  and  Bristol.  Tlie  answer  they  made  the  king 
was  in  these  words :  "  The  will  of  God  be  done."  And  they  came  from  the  court  in  a  sort 
of^umph.  Now  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis.  The  king  was  engaged  on  his  part,  as 
the  bishoi>s  were  on  theire.  So  all  people  looked  on  with  great  expectations,  reckoning  thut 
upon  the  issue  of  this  business  a  great  decision  would  be  made,  both  of  the  designs  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

The  king  consulted  for  some  days  with  all  that  were  now  employed  by  him,  what  he 
should  do  upon  this  emergent ;  and  talked  with  people  of  all  persuasions.  Loh,  an  eminent 
man  among  the  disaentora,  who  was  entirely  gained  to  the  court,  advised  the  king  to  send 
the  bishops  to  the  Tower.  Father  Petre  eei-med  now  as  one  transported  with  joy  :  for  he 
thought  the  king  was  engaged  to  break  w!th  the  church  of  England.  And  it  was  reported 
that  he  broke  out  into  that  indecent  exjiresaion  upon  it,  that  tliey  should  be  made  to  cat 
their  own  dung.  The  king  was  long  in  doubt.  Some  of  tho  popish  nobility  pressed  him 
earnestly  to  let  tho  matter  fall :  for  now  it  appeared,  that  the  body  of  the  clergy  were 
resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration.  Those  who  did  obey  were  few  and  inconsiderable. 
Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not  abovo  two  hundred  all  England  over  : 
and  of  these  some  read  it  the  first  Sunday,  but  changed  their  minds  before  the  second . 
others  declared  in  their  sermons,  that  though  they  obeyed  tho  order,  they  did  not  approve  of 
the  declaration  :  and  one,  more  pleasantly  than  gravely,  told  his  people  that,  though  ho  waa 
obliged  to  read  it,  they  were  not  obliged  to  hear  it ;  and  he  stopped  till  they  all  went  out, 
and  then  ho  read  it  to  the  walls.  In  many  places,  as  soon  as  the  minister  began  to  read  it, 
all  the  people  roee  and  went  out  *. 

The  king  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  tlioso  that  did  obey  bis  order.  Parker,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  died  about  this  time.  He  wrote  a  book  ag^nst  the  tests  full  of  petulant  scur* 
rility,  of  which  I  shall  only  give  one  instance.  He  had  reflected  much  on  the  whole  popish 
plot,  and  on  Oates's  evidence :  and  upoD  that  he  called  the  test,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Oatcsian  villany.  He  treated  the  parliament,  that  enacted  the  teats,  with  a  scorn  that  no 
popish  writer  had  yet  ventured  on :  and  he  said  much  to  eieuse  transubstantiation,  and  to  free 
tbo  church  of  Rome  from  the  charge  of  idolatry.  This  raised  such  a  disgust  at  him,  even  in 
those  that  had  been  formerly  hut  too  much  influenced  by  him,  that,  when  he  conld  not  help 
seeing  that,  ho  sunk  upon  it.  I  was  desired  to  answer  his  book  with  tlio  severity  that  ho 
deserved  ;  and  I  did  it  with  an  acrimony  of  style,  that  nothing  but  such  a  time,  and  such  a 
man,  could  in  any  sort  excuse.  It  was  s^d,  tho  king  sent  him  my  papers,  hearing  that 
nobody  else  durst  put  them  in  his  hands,  hoping  that  it  would  raise  bis  indignation,  and 
engage  him  to  answer  them.  One  Hall,  a  conformist  in  London,  who  was  looked  on  as  half 
a  presbjlerian,  yet,  because  he  read  the  declaration,  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford.  One  of 
tlie  popish  bishops  was  upon  tho  king's  mandamus  chosen,  by  the  illegal  fellows  of  Magda- 
len's college,  their  president.  Tho  sense  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  bad  appeared 
BO  signally  on  this  occasion,  that  it  was  visible,  that  the  king  had  not  only  the  seven  peti- 
tioning bishops  to  deal  with,  but  the  body  of  the  whole  nation,  both  clergy  and  laity. 

The  violent  advices  of  father  Petre,  and  the  Jesuit  jiarty,  were  so  fatally  suited  to  tho 
king's  own  temper  and  passion,  that  they  prevailed  over  the  wiser  counsels  of  almost  all  that 
were  advised  with.  liut  the  king,  before  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  the  council,  secretly 
engaged  all  tho  privy  councillors  to  concur  with  him  :  and,  after  a  fortnight's  consultation, 
the  bishops  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  council.  The  petition  was  offered  to  them  ;  and 
they  were  asked  if  they  owned  it  to  be  their  petition.     They  answered,  it  seemed  they  were 
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to  be  proceeded  agaihBt  npon  that  account ;  so  they  hoped  the  king  would  not  press  them  to 
a  confession,  and  then  make  use  of  it  against  them  :  after  they  had  offered  this,  they  owned 
the  petition.  They  were  next  charged  with  the  puhlication  of  it ;  for  it  was  then  printed. 
But  they  absolutdy  denied  that  was  done  hy  their  means.  The  archbishop  had  written  the 
petition  all  in  his  own  hand,  without  employing  any  person  to  copy  it  out :  and  though 
tiiere  was  one  draught  written  of  the  petition,  as  it  was  agreed  on,  from  which  he  had  written, 
out  the  original  which  they  had  all  signed,  yet  he  had  kept  that  still  in  his  own  possession, 
and  had  never  shown  it  to  any  person :  so  it  was  not  published  by  them  :  that  must  have 
Been  done  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  king  had  shown  it. 

They  were  in  the  next  place  required  to  enter  into  bonds,  to  appear  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  and  answer  to  an  information  of  misdemeanor.  They  excepted  to  this ;  and  said, 
that  by  their  peerage  they  were  not  bound  to  do  it.  Upon  their  insisting  on  this,  they  were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  by  a  warrant  signed  by  the  whole  board,  except  father  Petre,  who  was 
passed  over  by  the  king's  order.  This  set  the  whole  city  into  the  highest  fermentation  that 
was  ever  known  in  memory  of  man.  The  bishops  were  sent  by  water  to  the  Tower :  and 
all  along  as  they  passed  the  banks  of  the  river  were  full  of  people,  who  kneeled  down  and 
asked  their  blessing,  and  with  loud  shouts  expressed  their  good  wishes  for  them,  and  their 
concern  in  their  preservation.  The  soldiers,  and  other  officers  in  the  Tower,  did  the  same. 
An  universal  consternation  appeared  in  all  people's  looks.  But  the  king  was  not  moved 
with  all  this.  And,  though  two  days  after,  upon  the  queen  s  pretended  delivery,  the  king 
had  a  fair  occasion  to  have  granted  a  general  pardon,  to  celebrate  the  joy  of  that  birth  (and 
it  was  given  out  by  those  papists  that  had  always  affected  to  pass  for  moderate  men,  that 
they  had  all  pressed  this  vehemently),  the  king  was  inflexible  :  he  said,  his  authority  would 
become  contemptible,  if  he  suffered  such  an  a£&ont  to  pass  unpunished. 

A  week  after  their  commitment,  they  were  brought  upon  a  habeas  corpus  to  the  king''s 
bench  bar,  where  their  counsel  offered  to  make  it  appear  to  be  an  illegal  commitment :  but 
the  court  allowed  it  good  in  law.  They  were  required  to  enter  into  bonds  for  small  sums, 
to  answer  to  the  infonnation  that  day  fortnight. 

The  bishops  were  discharged  of  their  imprisonment :  and  people  of  all  sorts  ran  to  visit 
them  as  confessors,  one  company  going  in  as  another  went  out.  The  appearance  in  West- 
minster-hall  was  very  solemn  :  about  thirty  of  the  nobility  accompanying  them.  All  the 
streets  were  full  of  shoutings  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  with  bonfires  at  night. 

When  the  day  fixed  for  their  trial  came,  there  was  a  vast  concourse.  TVestminster-hall, 
and  all  the  places  about,  were  full  of  people,  who  were  strangely  affected  with  the  matter. 
Even  the  army,  that  was  then  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  showed  such  a  disposition  to 
mutiny,  that  it  gave  the  king  no  small  uneasiness.  The  trial  came  on,  which  was  chiefly 
managed  against  the  bishops  by  sir  William  Williams.  He  had  been  speaker  in  two 
successive  parliaments,  and  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  exclusion  :  and  he  had  continued 
many  years  a  bold  pleader  in  all  causes  against  the  court :  but  he  was  a  corrupt  and  vicious 
man,  who  had  no  principles,  but  followed  his  own  interests.  Sawyer,  the  attorney-general, 
who  had  for  many  years  served  ths  ends  of  the  court  in  a  most  abject  and  obsequious  manner, 
would  not  support  the  dispensing  power :  so  he  was  turned  out,  Powis  being  advanced  to  be 
attorney-general :  and  Williams  was  made  solicitor-general.  Powis  acted  his  part  in  this 
trial  as  fairly  as  his  post  could  admit  of.  But  Williams  took  very  indecent  liberties.  And 
he  had  great  advantages  over  Sawyer  and  Finch,  who  were  among  the  bishops'  counsel, 
by  reflecting  on  the  precedents  and  proceedings  during  their  being  the  king's  counsel.  The 
king's  counsel  could  not  have  full  proof  that  the  bishops'  hands  were  truly  theirs,  and  were 
foroed  to  have  recourse  to  the  confession  they  had  made  at  the  council  board :  which  was 
thought  very  dishonourable,  since  they  had  made  that  confession  in  confidence,  trusting  to 
the  king's  honour,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  any  promise  was  made,  that  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  that  confession.  No  proof  was  brought  of  their  publishing  it,  which  was 
the  main  point.  The  presenting  it  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  their  owning  it  to  be  their 
petition,  when  it  was  put  to  them  at  the  council  board,  was  all  that  the  king's  counsel  could 
offer  for  proof  of  this ;  which  was  an  apparent  strain,  in  which  even  those  judges  that  were 
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tlie  Bureat  to  the  court,  did  not  eeem  to  be  satisfied.     It  was  much  urged  against  them,  that 
this  petition  was  a  libel,  tending  to  thu  defaming  the  king's  govpniinent. 

But  to  this  it  waa  answered,  that  they  having  received  an  order,  to  which  they  found  they 
could  not  give  obedience,  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  thom,  aa  hishopa  and  aa  subjects,  to 
lay  before  the  king  their  reasons  for  it  r  all  subjects  had  a  right  to  petition  the  king :  they, 
aa  peers,  were  of  his  great  council,  and  so  had  yet  a  better  claim  to  that :  and  that  more 
particularly  in  matters  of  religion;  for  the  act  of  uniformity  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  had 
required  them  under  a  curse  to  look  earofnlly  after  those  matters ;  the  dispensing  power  had 
been  often  brought  into  debate  in  parliament,  and  was  always  voted  to  be  against  law :  and 
the  late  king  had  yielded  the  point  by  recalling  bis  declaration  :  so  they  thought,  they  had 
a  right  to  represent  these  things  to  the  king.  And  occasion  was  often  taken  to  reflect  on 
the  dispensing  power.  To  this  the  king's  counsel  replied,  that  the  votes  of  one,  or  both 
houses  w»rn  not  laws,  till  they  were  enacted  by  king  and  parliament :  and  the  late  king's 
pnasing  once  firom  a  point  of  his  prerogative  did  not  give  it  up,  but  only  waved  it  for  that 
time :  they  urged  much  the  sacrodness  of  the  king's  authority  ;  that  a  paper  might  be  tmo 
in  fact,  and  yet  be  a  libel ;  that  in  parliament  the  two  houses  had  a  right  to  petition,  but  it 
was  sedition  to  do  it  in  a  point  of  government  out  of  parliament. 

The  trial  did  last  long,  above  ten  hours.  The  crowds  continued  in  expectation  all  tlis 
while,  and  cipreaaed  so  great  a  concern  for  the  bishops,  tliat  the  witnesses  who  were  brought 
against  them  were  not  only  treated  with  much  scorn  and  loud  laughter  upon  e^-ery  oceasion, 
but  seemed  to  ho  in  such  danger,  that  they  escaped  narrowly,  going  away  by  a  back  pas- 
sage. Two  of  the  judges,  Powel  and  Ilalloway,  delivered  their  opinion,  that  there  was  no 
seditious  matter  in  the  petition,  and  that  it  was  no  libel.  Wright  was  now  brought  into 
this  court  and  made  chief  justice;  and  Herliert  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas; 
Herbert  was  with  the  court  in  the  main  of  the  king's  dispensing  power,  hut  was  against  them 
in  most  particulars :  so  he  could  not  serve  their  ends  in  this  court.  Wright  was  the  more 
proper  tool.  He  in  hia  charge  called  the  petition  a  libel :  but  ho  did  not  think  the  publica- 
tion was  proved. 

The  jury  was  fairly  returned-  Wlien  they  were  shut  up,  tbey  wero  soon  agreed  npoa 
their  verdict,  to  acquit  the  bishops.  But  it  was  thought  to  be  both  the  more  solemn,  and 
the  safer  way,  to  continue  shut  up  till  the  morning.  The  king  still  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  that  the  bisliopa  would  be  brought  in  guilty.  He  went  that  morning  to  the  camp ; 
for  the  ill  humour  the  army  was  in  the  dny  before,  made  him  think'  it  necessary  to  go  and 
keep  them  in  awe  and  order,  by  his  own  presence. 

Tlie  court  sat  again  neit  day.  And  then  the  jury  came  in  with  th«r  verdict.  Upon 
which  there  were  such  shoutings,  so  long  continued,  and  as  it  were  echoed  into  the  city,  that 
all  people  were  struck  with  it.  Every  man  seemed  transported  with  joy.  Bonfires  were 
made  all  about  the  streets.  And  the  news  going  over  the  nation,  produced  the  like  rejoic- 
ings and  honfiree  all  England  over.  The  king's  presence  kept  the  army  in  some  order.  But 
he  was  uo  sooner  gone  out  of  the  camp,  than  he  was  followed  with  an  universal  ahouting,  aa 
if  it  had  been  a  victory  obtained*.     And  ao  fatally  was  the  king  pushed  on  to  his  ruin,  tiiat 
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he  seemed  not  to  be,  by  all  this,  enough  convinced  of  the  folly  of  those  violent  counsels.  He 
intended  still  to  puisne  them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  on,  to  bring  this  matter  of  the  con- 
tempt of  the  order  of  council,  in  not  reading  the  declaration,  before  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 

St.  Asaph.  It  was  declared  against  in  the  first  parlk- 
mcnt  called  by  his  late  majesty,  and  by  that  which  was 
called  by  your  majesty. 

The  King^  insisting  upon  the  tendency  of  the  petition 
to  rebellion,  said,  he  would  have  his  declaration  pub- 
lished. 

Bath  and  Wells,  We  are  bound  to  fear  God,  and 
honour  the  king :  we  desire  to  do  both.  We  will  honour 
you  ;  we  must  fear  God. 

Bristol.  We  will  do  our  duty  to  your  majesty  iu  every 
thing  to  the  utmost,  which  does  not  interfere  with  our  duty 
to  God. 

King.  Is  this  what  I  have  deserved  of  you,  who  have 
supported  the  church  of  England,  and  will  support  it?  I 
will  remember  you  that  have  signed  this  paper :  I  wiL' 
keep  this  paper ;  I  will  not  part  with  it.  I  did  not  expect 
this  from  you ;  especially  from  some  of  you :  I  will  bo 
obeyed  in  publishing  my  declaration. 

Bath  and  Wells.  God's  will  be  done  I 

King,  What  is  that  ? 

Bath  and  Wells  and  Peterborough.  God's  will  bo 
done  I 

King.  If  I  think  fit  to  alter  my  mind,  I  will  send  to 
you.  God  hath  given  me  this  dispensing  power,  and  I 
'will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you,  there  are  seven  thousand 
men,  and  of  the  church  of  England  too,  that  have  not 
bowed  their  knees  to  Baal. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  passed,  as  far  as  the  bishopt 
could  recollect  it ;  and  this  being  said,  they  were  dis- 
missed."— Archbishop  Sancroft's  MSS. ;  Singer's  Cla- 
rctwlon  Corr.  ii.  479,  &c. 

"On  Friday,  June  8th,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  his 
majesty  came  into  the  privy  council.  About  half  an  hour 
after,  the  archbishop  and  six  bishops,  Avho  were  attending 
in  the  next  room,  were  called  into  the  council  chamber, 
and  graciously  received  by  his  majesty.  The  lord  chan. 
cellor  took  a  paper  then  lying  on  the  table,  and,  showing 
it  to  the  archbishop,  asked  him  in  words  to  this  effect  :••— 
*  Is  this  the  petition  that  was  written  and  signed  by  your 
grace,  and  which  these  bishops  presented  to  his  majesty  ? ' 
The  archbishop  received  the  paper  from  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and,  addressing  himself  to  his  majesty,  said  to  this 
purpose  :  '  Sir,  I  am  called  hither  as  a  criminal,  which  I 
never  was  before  in  my  life,  and  little  thought  I  ever 
should  be,  especially  before  your  majesty  :  but,  since  it  is 
my  unhappincss  to  be  so  at  this  time,  I  hope  your  majesty 
will  not  bo  offended,  that  I  am  cautious  of  answering 
questions.  No  man  is  obliged  to  answer  questions  that 
may  tend  to  the  accusing  of  himself.*  His  majesty  called 
this  chicanery,  and  hoped  he  would  not  deny  his  hand. 
The  archbishop  still  insisted  upon  it,  that  there  could  be 
no  other  end  of  this  question,  but  to  draw  such  an  answer 
from  him  as  might  afford  ground  for  an  accusation ;  and 
therefore  desired  there  might  be  no  answer  required  of 
him.  St  Asaph  said,  ^  AH  divines  of  all  christian 
churches  agree  in  this,  that  no  man  in  our  circumstances 
is  obliged  to  answer  any  such  questions.*  The  king  still 
pressing  for  an  answer  with  some  seeming  impatience,  tho 
archbishop  said,  *  Sir,  though  we  are  not  obliged  to  give 
any  answer  to  tliis  question,  yet,  if  your  majesty  bys  your 
command  upon  us,  we  shall  answer  it,  in  trust  upon  your 
majesty*s  justice  and  generosity,  that  we  sliall  not  suffer 
for  oui'  obedience,  as  we  must  if  our  answer  should  bo 
brought  in  evidence  against  us.'  His  majesty  said,  *  No, 
I  will  not  command  you ;  if  you  will  deny  your  own  hand^ 


aU  over  the  nation*  and  the  solemn  publication  of  it  once 
and  agahi,  even  in  God*s  house,  and  in  the  time  of  his 
dxvine  tenriee,  mutt  amount  to  in  common  and  reasonable 
constraction. 

**  Yoor  petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  and  ear- 
nestly beieech  your  Majesty,  that  you  will  be  graciously 
^ened  not  to  insist  upon  the  distributing  and  reading 
ycmr  Majesty*!  said  declaration. 

**■  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c.'' — Singer's 
ClarendoD  Corr.  ii.  478. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  William  Sancroft,  arch- 
Uskop  c^  Ganterbnry ;  William  Lloyde,  bishop  of  St. 
As^h ;  Francis  Turner,  of  Ely ;  John  Lake,  of  Chiches- 
ter ;  Thomas  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  Thomas  White, 
of  Feterhorongfa ;  and  Jonathan  Trelawney,  of  Bristol. 
It  was  signed  in  the  presence  of,  and  consented  to,  by 
Henry,  bishop  of  London  *  ;  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Can- 
terlrary;  Stillingfleet,  dean  of  St.  PauKs ;  Patrick,  dean 
(rf  Peterborough ;  Tenison,  vicar  of  St  M.irtin*s  in  the 
Fields ;  Grove,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Undershaft ;  and 
Sherlock,  master  of  the  Temple. 

When  the  bishops  came  to  present  the  petition,  they 
were  ^  brought  to  the  king  in  his  closet  within  his  bed. 
chamber,  where  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  with  the  rest,  all 
being  upon  their  knees,  delivered  the  petition  to  his 
majesty.  He  was  pleased  at  first  to  receive  the  petitioners 
and  their  petition  graciously,  and,  having  opened  it,  said, 
*  This  is  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  own  hand.*  To  which 
the  bishops  replied,  *  Yes,  Sir ;  it  is  his  own  hand.' 
But  the  king,  having  read  it  over,  and  then  folding  it  up, 
said  thus,  or  to  this  effect  : 

King.  This  is  a  great  surprise  to  me  :  here  are  strange 
words.  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you  ;  especially  from 
some  of  yon.     This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion. 

St,  Asaph,  and  some  of  the  rest,  replied,  that  they 
had  adventured  their  lives  for  his  majesty,  and  would  lose 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than  lift  up  a  finger 
against  him. 

King.  I  tell  you  this  is  a  standard  of  rebellion :  I 
never  saw  such  an  address. 

Bristol^  falling  down  on  his  knees,  said.  Rebellion ! 
Sr,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  For 
God*s  sake,  do  not  believe  we  are,  or  can  be,  guilty  of 
rebellion  ;  it  is  impossible  that  I,  or  any  of  my  family, 
should  be  so.  Your  majesty  cannot  but  remember  that 
you  sent  me  down  into  Cornwall,  to  quell  Monmouth's 
rebellion ;  and  I  am  as  ready  to  do  what  I  can  to  quell 
another,  if  there  were  occasion. 

Chichester.  Sir,  we  have  quelled  one  rebellion,  and 
will  not  raise  another. 

Efy,  We  rebel !  Sir,  we  are  ready  to  die  at  your  feet. 

Bath  and  Wills,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  give  that  liberty 
to  us,  which  you  allow  to  all  mankind. 

Peterborough,  Sir,  you  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  mankind  ;  the  reading  this  declaration  is  against  our 
conscience. 

King,  I  will  keep  this  paper.  It  is  the  strangest 
address  which  I  ever  eaw :  it  tends  to  rebellion.  Do  you 
question  my  dispensing  power  ?  Some  of  you  here  have 
printed  and  preached  for  it,  when  it  was  for  your  pur- 
pose. 

Peterborough.  Sir,  what  we  say  of  the  dispensing 
power,  refers  only  to  what  was  declared  in  parliament. 

King.  The  dispensing  power  was  never  questioned  by 
the  men  of  the  church  of  England. 


*  On  two  other  copies  of  the  petition,  one  of  which  is  in  archbishop  Sancroft's  handwinting,  are  the  following  sub- 
scriptions :-^pprobo,  H.  London,  May  23 ;  William,  Norwich,  May  23 ;  Robert,  Gloucester,  May  21 ;  Scth,  Sarum, 
May  26;  P.  Winchester:  Tho.  Ezon,  May  29.— Singer's Qaiendon  Corr  u.478. 
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eionere.  They  did  not  tliink  fit  to  cite  tho  nrchbiBliop  and  bishops  before  them  :  for  IhiT  did 
not  doubt  tiiey  would  plead  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  refuae  to  acknowledge  their  nutlioritj- ; 
wliich  they  boped  their  chancellois,  and  the  iiiforioi  clergy,  would  not  venture  on. 

to  Lit  prcjiidlco ;  and  ihenfore  he  diDred  (hit  il  miglit 
be  rL-quirc^  oilenng  hit  pnnniic  ogilii  lo  i]qiar  lod 
■tuner.  wbeDiocTCT  he  thould  bo  culled.  But  hit 
jaly  Ksised  lo  be  d[i|iltu«I.  aod  Biiil,  >  You  will 
ievB  Dihen  befon  yov  will  bcliere  me.'  So  tlief  wen 
rourtli  time  cammuidcd  to  wiihdnw. 
•'qmitlon.'     Then  the         "A  gixid  while  »fif>r  Uiit,  the  eul  of  Bcrhelj  eune 

•nhbiihop  toak  ib«  pelitioa.  and.  having  naA  It  oTer,  uid.  Torth  lo  the  biiho)ii,  lai  endcBvoared  Bni  to  pcnuadc  ibe 

'  I  ovn  that  1  wroli  Ihii  pclilion.  and  that  lbi>  l>  m/  archbiiliop  lo  enter  into  rHogDiianco,  which  bo  tbmgbt 

hand.'      Then   the  lord  chaocellor  aiked   euli   of  ilie  had  been  uptvd  belween  them  ovu-aight ;  for  oo  Thun- 

bitbopi ;  and  Ihef  all  acknowledged  thcli  handi,  aiut  Ibat  day  night,  limogi  at  bed-lime,  hit  lordtbip  came  lu  ilio 

the)' deliTered  Ihia  petition.     Then  they  were  comnundcd  archbiahop  at  L«nib«b,and,  after  halfan  beur*i  diacoune, 

to  wiihdniw.     After  a  while,  thof  were  called  in  a  third  at  but  cams  to  apeak  of  hii  appearing  at  coiindl  the  neit 

lime.      Then  the  lord  chanoellor  told  them,  ■  It  ig  bit  day,  and  then  odvited  hia  gia«  to  offer  a  reei^iunce . 

B»}nt;'*  pleaaure  lo  baTe  you  pmaeded  againil  Tor  iliia  Hli  grace  laid,  '  I  am  adriied  t«  that  way.'      Uit  lonU 

petltiDo;  but  it  aboU  be  wilb  all  fiimen  at  Weatminiter  (hip  uid,  'Tliat  i>  well;'  and  uion  after  took  bii  leave. 

Hall.     There  will  be  an  infonuation  againit  jou,  which  Kdw  he  aeeiaed  to  liwk  upon  it  at  aooethlng  iliange, 

into  a  tccogniunea.'     The  arebbithop  laid,  '  that  withanl  hut  Rnding  him  died,  lis  endeavoured  lo  penuade  Ills 

a  rceogniiance  tliey  ahoulil  be  ready  to  appear,  and  to  other  biihopt.     He  lold  tbem  he  would  do  it,  if  be  wrra 

amwer,  whenever  Ihey  were  railed.'     One  of  ilie  biihopt  In  iheir  mat;  but  finding  them  all  of  ■  mind,  he  went 

uid,  the  lard  Lovebu^  bad  been  called  before  the  council,  outward  from  the  eouncil,  bu;  aaon  afler  romnied   iliai 

to  anitrer  to  a  eomplainl  that  waa  brought  againit  biin,  way  into  the  cound!  chamber  agun  ;  from  wheoee.  aboul 

and  thai  be  wu  allowed  lo  aniwer  It  in  Wettmintlcr  half  an  baur  after,  came  forth  Mr.  Riley,  a  Ktieaol.at. 

Hall,  without  entering  into  any  recogniiance ;  and  tliat  armi,  with  the  wamnt,  agaed  with  Sftceu  handi.  In  carry 

they  hoped  ihey  might  be  allowed  In  anawer  in  like  man-  the  teren  Utbopa  lo  the  Toweti  and  another  Ymmnt, 

net.     The  lord  diaucrller  laid,  '  the  lord  Lavelacs  bad  wilb  nineteen  bandt  and  aeala,  for  Ihe  lieiilenanl  et  the 

affronted  hi>  Dujeity,  and  bchainl  faimielf  very  nidcl;  Tower  td  keep  them  in  tafs  cnilody." — Sioger'a  Chrnn- 

before  them;  and,  thenrore,  hit  majealy  would  biie  Itiw  don  Corr.  ii.  4al. 
tPToceeded  aeainit   in   tlje   common    way;  but,   for   tbe        r,-  ,  ,   .  .■*,-- 

,k...ill..ll(....rl.™.,Sl,,rH*,h™»„..d  ,«,rJw/,rtSc,       , 

llienfore  be  would  have  ihem  enter  into  a  recogoieancG.'         ji-  Sir.  vre  appear  before  job  Ibii  day,  by  virtue  ft 

Hii  majetly  wi>  pleated  to  nj,  '  I  after  you  Ihit  aa  a  your  lummoni.  at  crimlnalt ;  the  Hnl  time  ikti  ever  1 

bvaur.  and  I  would  not  have  you  refute  it.'     St.  Anph  itond  at  a  etiminal  before  any  man,  and  1  am  tony  thai  it 

caid,  '  Whtttocver  luvnur   jonr   mnjotty   vuucliiofea    to  happent  to  he  before  my  tovereign.lofd.     We  are  eilviaeJ, 

oTer  to  any  penon,  you  are  pkwed  to  leave  it  to  him  Sir,  Ibat  Ihey,  who  an  in  Ibii  condition  of  criminali,  ato 

whether  he  will  aecepl  il  or  no ;  and  you  do  not  etpccl  he  nol  obliged  lo  aniwer  to  any  iiuatloat  which  may  be  to 

ehonid  accept  il  lo  hit  own  prejudice.     We  eooceite  that  tbcir  jirrjndiec ;  n<ilwi<bitaDdiDg,  if  your  majeaty  rH(uire* 

(bit  entering  Into  rccogDiunee  may  be  prcjudidal  to  ua;  il  of  ui,  we  will  lell  yon  die  true  matter  of  (act,  IniiUnf 

al    our   declioiug  it.'      Then  the  lord   ehancellur  uid,  lage  tholl  be  taken  againti  ut  from  our  conlcHion. 

'  There  ire  but  three  waya  to  proceed  in  matien  of  thii         Q.  It  ihii  your  petition  P 

bind  :  it  muit  be  either  by  commitment,  or  by  recogni-         B.  Pray,  Sir,  pre  u>  leave   lo  tea  il ;  and  if,  npon 

•anee,  or   by   tuhpona  ont  of  the  king'a  bench.     Hit  pemial,  ilappeanio  be  the  vune yea,  ^r,  ihi>  ia  nui 

majetly  wai  not  willing  lo  lake  the  cammon  way  in  pro-  petliioB.  and  theie  are  our  anbv^Hptiona. 

ceeding  againit  yon,  hut  be  would  give  you  leave  to  cniir         Q.  Who  were  preient  at  tlie  lorming  sf  il  t 

into  recognltanee-,'  and  Lit  lordihlp  again  edviied  them         R.  AH  wbo  have  lubicribed  it. 

to  accept  il.     Some  of  iho   toihopi  tud.  they  weie  in-  Q.   Were  no  other  penont  pretent? 

fortneJ  that  no  man  wai  obliged  toonlerintorecognitiDce.         H.   It  it  our  great  infelicity  ibti  we  are  hers  aa  eriml. 

iiultM  there  were  ipecitl  matter  againtt  him,  and  that  nalt  •,  and  your  uujetty  ii  K  jiiil  and  geneniua  that  you 

there  wot  an  oath  of  it  made  ggolniC  ihal  pcnao.     Thii  aill  nol  ivquire  ut  to  accuae  either  ouraelTei  or  elhen. 

they  Kud,  not  conudorlng  that  now  the  petition  nil  made         Q.  Upon  what  ocoitinn  oinie  you  to  London? 

apoijal  mailer,  and  that  their  eunfeuiuj;  it  wai  at  good         H.  1  received  an  intimatian  from  the  arrhbiibi^,  Ihal 

at  an  oath.     But  at  lul  ihey  inuited  ou  ihii,  that  there  my  advice  and  aatittance  wat  required  in  the  affiiln  uf  tlw 

wai  no  precedent  for  it,  ihat  any  member  nf  tlie  home  of  church. 

pcen  thould  be  bound  in  recogDiumcc  for  mitdemcanaur.         Q.   What  wen  IboalTura  which  youconnilled  uf? 

The  lard  cbancellar  uid  there  won:  precedenU  fur  It ;  but.         Jt.  The  matter  of  Ihc  petition. 

being  dcDicd  to  name  one,  he  named  none.     The  bithopt         Q.   What  it  the  temper  you  are  ready  to  come  to  irilh 

deiiial  lo  be  proceeded  againit  tbe   common  way-,  but  the  diuenten ? 

that  wu  nol  allowed,  and  they  were  a  tbiid  time  com-         R,  We  icfor  ounelvci  to  the  petition. 

moadcd  to  withdraw.  Q.  What  mean  you  by  ihe  dltpenting  power  being  de- 

"  A  while  after,  Ihey  irere  called  in  the  fourth  time,  dared  illegal  in  parllanient? 
■nd  aiked ,  whether  ibcy  hod  conildered  of  it  boiler  ?  and         R.  The  worda  ato  to  phiin  that  wo  casaet   nae  any 

whether  Itiey  would  acoepL  of  hia  majcaty't  bvoar?     The  plajuer. 

archbiibop  aiid,  he  had  the  advico  of  the  beet  eouniel  in         Q,   What  want  of  prudence  or  honour  ii  then  in  obey- 

town,  and  they  warned  him  of  Ihii,  OHnring  him  it  wouid  ing  the  king? 
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Citations  were  sent  out  requiring  the  chancellors  and  archdeacons  to  send  in  the  lists  of  all 
the  clergy,  both  of  such  as  had  obeyed,  and  of  those  who  had  not  obeyed  the  order  of  council. 
Some  of  these  were  now  so  much  animated,  with  the  sense  that  the  nation  had  expressed 
of  the  bishops'  imprisonment  and  trial,  that  they  declared  they  would  not  obey  this  order : 
and  others  excused  themselves  in  softer  terms.  When  the  day  came  to  which  they  were 
cited,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  though  he  himself  had  obeyed  the  order,  and  had  hitherto 
gone  along,  sitting  with  the  other  commissioners,  but  had  always  voted  on  the  milder  side, 
yet  now,  when  he  saw  matters  were  running  so  fast  to  the  ruin  of  the  church,  he  not  only 
would  sit  no  longer  with  them,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  them  ;  in  which  he  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  go  on  with  them  any  longer,  for  though  he  himself  had  obeyed  the  order  of 
council,  which  he  protested  he  did  because  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  it, 
yet  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  those  who  had  not  obeyed  it  had  gone  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  following  their  conscience,  and  he  would  much  rather  choose  to  suffer  with  them, 
than  to  concur  in  making  them  suffer.  This  stopped  proceedings  for  that  day,  and  put 
the  court  to  a  stand.  So  they  adjourned  themselves  till  December,  and  they  never  sat 
any  more. 

This  was  the  progress  of  that  transaction,  which  was  considered  all  Europe  over  as  the 

Jl,  What  is  against  conscience  is  against  prudence  and  appeared  before  the  council,  and  were  called  upon  to  enter 

hononr  too,  especially  in  persons  of  our  character.  into  recognizances  to  appear  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench 

Q,  Why  is  it  against  conscience  ?  •  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  term  ;  and,  upon  refusing^ 

a.  Because  our  consciences  oblige  us  (as  &r  as  we  are  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower  :  and  the  attorney- 
able)  to  preserve  our  laws  and  religion  according  to  the  general  was  ordered  to  prefer  an  information  against  them. 
Reformation.  On  the  following  day,  lord  Clarendon  relates  that  ^'  mol- 

Q.     Is  the  dispensing  power  then  against  law  ?  titudes  of  people  went  to   the  Tower  to  the  bishops.*' 

R.  We  refer  ourselves  to  the  petition.  The  lord  chancellor  (Jeffreys)  told  lord  Clarendon  that 

Q.  How  could  the  distributing  and  reading  the  declara-  he  regretted  very  much  that  the  king  had  been  induced  to 

tion  make  you  parties  to  it  ?  proceed  with  the  prosecution  of  the  bishops,  which  at  one 

R.  Wo  refer  ourselves  to  our  petition,  whether  the  time  he  had  declined ;  "  some  men  (he  added)  would  hurry 

common  and  reasonable  construction  of  mankind  would  the  king  to  his  destruction.*' 
not  make  it  so.                ^  On  the  15th  of  June  the  attomey^neral  moved  to 

Q,  Did  you  disperse  a  printed  letter  in  the  country,  have  the  bishops  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of  King's 

or  otherwise  di^uade  any  of  the  clergy  from  reading  it  ?  Bench.     **  Both  the  hall  and  palace  yard  were  extremely 

R.   If  this  be  one   of  the  articles  of  misdemeanour  crowded  :  all  the   way,  as   the  bishops  came   from   the 

against  us.  we  desire  to  answer  it  with  the  rest.  bridge,  where  they  landed,  to  the  very  court,  the  people 

General,  We  acknowledge  the  petition  :  we  are  sum-  made  a  lane  for  them,  and  begged  their  blessings.     When 

moned  to  appear  here  to  answer  such  matters  of  misde-  they  were  in  court,  the  information  against  them  was  reed. 

meanour  as  shall   bo  objected ;    we   therefore   hnmbly  The  bishops*  counsel  offered  several  pleas,  but  they  were 

desire  a  copy  of  our  chaige,  and  that  time  convenient  may  all  overruled  ;  judge  Powell  dissenting  from  his  brethren 

be  allowed  us  to  advise  about  it,  and  answer  it.     We  are  on  every  point.     At  last  they  pleaded  the  general  issue ; 

here  in  obedience   to  his  majesty's  command,  to  receive  and  so  their  trials  were  appointed  to  be  this  day  fortitight. 

onr  charge,  but  humbly  desire  we  may  be  excused  from  The  court  took  their  own  recognizances  to  appear  then, 

answering  questions,  from  whence  occasion  may  be  taken  the  archbishop  in  200/.,  the  rest  in  100/.  each ;  and  so 

against  us^—^Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  iL  483.  they  went  home ;  the  people  in  like  manner  crowding  for 

Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  Diary,  May  18,  1688,  their  blessing.    As  I  was  taking  coach  in  the  little  Palao». 

says,  "  In  the  evening,  the  bishops,  six  in  number,  pre.  yard,  I  found  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  midst  of  a 

sented  a  petition   to  the  king,  praying  that  his  majesty  crowd,  the  people  thinking  it  a  blessing  to  kiss  any  of 

would  recall  his  proclamation  for  reading  the  Proclama-  these  bishops'  hands,  or  garments.*' — Ibid.  177. 
tion  of  Indulgence  in  the  churches.     It  was  written  with         On  the  21st  the  chancellor  had  introduced  to  the  king, 

the  archbishop*s  own  hand,  and  signed  by  himself  and  the  Sir  Samuel  Astry;  and,  as  he  was  to  strike  the  jury,  it 

other  six.     The  king  took  them  into  the  room  within  the  was  immediately  reported  it  was  for  foul  play  against  the 

bed-chamber;   when  ho  had   read  the  petition,  he  was  bishops. — (lb.  178.)     According  to  the  same  authority, 

angry,   and  said,  he  did  not  expect  such  a  petition  from  sir  Robert  Clarke  had  been  very  busy  at  sir  Samuel  Astry's 

them.     This  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  told  me  when  he  about  the  jury.     This  was  not  portentous  of  good,  and 

came  home.**  the  chance  of  justice  being  administered,  was  still  farther 

So  angry  was  James,  that  the  next  day  he  appears  to  diminished,  if,  as  the  lord  chancellor  told  lord  Clarendon, 

have  sent  for  all  the  judges  to  Whitehall,  to  consult  them  the  judges  were  "most   of  them   rogues.** — lb.   179.) 

upon  this  episcopal  offence. — (Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  ii.  On  the  29th  they  were  brought  to  trial ;  the  proceedings 

172.)     On  the  28th,  Lord  Sunderland  sent  a  summons  lasted  from   nine  in  the  morning  until  aftfcr  six  in  the 

to  them  to  appear  before  the  king  in  council,  on  the  8th  evening.    *'  When  the  jury  withdrew,  the  court  adjourned 

of  June,  to  answer  to   such  matters  of  misdemeanour  until  ten  the  next  morning ;  and  at  that  time,  the  jury, 

as  should  be  then  objected  against  thom (Ibid.  173.)  (sir  Roger  LAngley,  foreman)  brooght  in   their  verdict 

The  king  was  informed  that  lord  Clarendon  had  been  **  not  guilty;"  upon  which  there  was  a  most  wonderful 
present  when  the  bishops*  petition  was  drawn  up  at  Lam-  shout,  that  one  would  have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked, 
beth- ;  and  this  is  not  at  all  improbable,  since  he  mentions  insomuch  that  the  court  took  notice  of  it.  In  the  even- 
in  his  diary  that  he  had  frequent  conferences  subsequently  ing  multitudes  of  bonfires  were  made  to  celebrate  the 
with  them,  at  his  own  house.     On  the  8th  of  June  they  acquittal." 
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trial,  wtiother  the  kiog  or  thn  churcli  were  like  to  provnil.  The  deciaion  was  as  favonrable 
aa  was  possible.  Tht  king  did  aasiime  to  hiniBelf  a  power  to  make  laws  vrad,  and  to  qiialify 
men  for  empioymF-nta,  whom  the  Inw  Imd  put  under  such  incapacities,  tbat  all  thc^  did  was 
null  and  void.  Tlic  slierifls  and  mayors  of  towns  were  no  legal  ofiBcers ;  judges  (one  of 
tbem  being  a  profeBsed  papist,  Alibon,)  who  took  not  tlic  tcet,  were  no  judges  :  so  that  tlio 
goveniraent,  and  the  legal  administrdtion  of  it,  was  broken.  A  parliament  returned  by  aneh 
men  waa  no  legal  parliament.  All  thia  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  which 
changed  the  whole  frame  of  our  government,  and  subjected  all  the  laws  to  the  king's 
pleasure ;  for,  upon  the  same  pretence  of  tliat  power,  other  declarations  might  have 
come  out,  voiding  any  other  laws  that  the  court  found  stood  in  their  way ;  anee  wc  had 
scBTee  any  law  tliat  was  fortified  with  such  clauses,  to  force  the  execution  of  it,  aa  thoau  that 
were  laid  aside  had  in  them.  And  when  the  king  pretended  that  this  was  such  a  saercd  point 
of  goTerument,  that  a  petition,  offered  in  the  modcstest  terms,  and  in  the  humblest  manner 
possible,  calling  it  in  question,  was  ma^e  so  great  a  crime,  and  carried  so  far  against  men  of 
eueb  eminence  ;  this,  I  confess,  satisfied  me,  that  here  was  a  total  destruction  of  our  consti- 
tution, avowedly  bcgun,and  violently  prosecuted.  Here  was  not  jealousies,  nor  fears;  the  thing 
was  open  and  avowed.  This  was  not  a  single  act  of  illegal  violence,  bnt  a  declared  design 
against  the  whole  of  our  constitution.  It  was  not  only  tho  judgment  of  a  court  of  law :  the 
king  had  now  by  two  public  acts  of  state,  renewed  in  two  successive  yeare,  openly  published 
his  design.  Thia  appeared  such  a  total  aubvenion,  that,  according  to  the  principles,  that 
dome  of  the  highest  aseertors  of  aubmissian  and  obedience,  Barklay  and  Grotius,  had  laid 
down,  it  was  now  lawful  for  the  nation  to  look  to  itself,  and  see  to  its  own  preservation. 
And,  as  soon  as  any  man  was  convinced  that  this  was  lawful,  there  remained  nothing  bnt  to 
look  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  Uio  only  person  that  either  could  save  them,  or  had  a 
right  to  it :  since  by  all  the  laws  in  the  world,  even  private  as  well  aa  public,  he  that  has  in 
him  the  reversion  of  any  estate,  has  a.  right  to  hinder  the  poasoasor,  if  he  goes  about  to 
destroy  that,  which  is  to  como  to  him  after  the  possessor's  death. 

Upon  all  this  disorder  that  England  was  falling  into,  admiral  Russel  came  to  the  Hague. 
He  had  a  good  pretence  for  coming  over  to  Holland,  for  he  had  a  sister  then  living  in  it. 
He  wis  desired  by  many  of  great  power  and  interest  in  England  to  speak  very  freely  to  the 
prince,  and  to  know  positively  of  him  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  All  people  were 
now  in  a  gaze :  tliose  who  had  little  or  no  religion  had  no  mind  to  turn  papists,  if  they  could 
see  any  proliable  way  of  resisting  the  fury  with  which  the  court  was  now  driving ;  hut  men 
of  fortune,  if  they  saw  no  visible  prospect,  would  be  governed  by  their  present  interest : 
they  were  at  present  united ;  but,  if  a  breaking  should  once  happen,  and  some  men  of  figure 
should  be  prevailed  on  to  change, that  might  go  far;  especially  in  a  corrupt  and  dissolute 
army,  that  waa  as  it  were  let  loose  to  conmiit  crimes  and  violences  every  where,  in  which 
thL'y  were  rather  encouraged  than  punished ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  set  up  as  a  maxim,  tliat  the 
army  by  rendering  itself  odious  to  the  nation  would  become  thereby  entirely  devoted  to  the 
court :  but  after  all,  though  soldiers  were  bad  Englishmen  and  worse  Christians,  yet  the  court 
found  them  too  good  protestauts  to  trust  much  to  them.  So  Ruascl  put  the  prince  to  explain 
himself  what  he  intended  to  do. 

llie  prince  answered,  that,  if  he  was  invited  by  some  men  of  the  best  interest,  and  the 
most  valued  in  the  nation,  who  should,  both  in  their  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  othcjrs 
who  trusted  them,  invite  him  to  come  and  rescue  the  nation  and  the  religion,  he  believed  he 
could  be  ready  by  the  end  of  September  to  cumc  over.  Tlie  main  confidence  wc  bad  was  iu 
the  electoral  prince  of  Brandenburg;  for  the  old  elector  was  then  dying.  And  I  told  Russtl 
at  parting,  that,  unless  he  died,  there  would  be  great  difficulties,  not  easily  mastered,  in  the 
design  of  the  prince's  eicpcdition  to  England. 

Ho  was  then  ill  of  a  dropsy,  which,  coming  after  a  gout  of  a  long  continuance,  seemed  to 
threaten  a  spe«dy  end  of  his  life.  I  had  the  honour  to  sec  him  at  Glevcs ;  and  was  admitted 
to  two  long  audiences,  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  speak  to  me  with  great  freedom.  He  waa 
a  prince  of  great  courage.  He  both  understood  military  matters  well,  and  loved  them  much. 
He  hod  a  very  perfect  view  of  the  state  Europe  had  been  in  for  fifty  years,  in  which  ho  had 
borne  a  great  sharo  in  all  affairs,  having  directed  his  owu  counsels  himself.     He  had  a  won- 
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derful  memory,  even  in  the  smallest  matters ;  for  every  thing  passed  under  his  eye.  He  had 
a  quick  apprehension,  and  a  choleric  tem]>er.  The  heat  of  his  spirits  was  apt  to  kindle  too 
quick,  till  his  interest  cooled  him  ;  and  that  fetched  him  hack,  which  brought  him  under  the 
censure  of  changing  sides  too  soon,  and  too  often.  He  was  a  very  zealous  man  in  all  the 
concerns  of  religion.  His  own  life  was  regular,  and  free  of  all  blemishes.  He  tried  all  that 
'was  possible  to  bring  the  Lutherans,  and  Cahinists,  to  some  terms  of  reconciliation.  He 
complained  much  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Lutherans,  more  particularly  of  those  in  Prussia : 
nor  was  he  well  pleased  with  the  stiffness  of  the  Calvinists :  and  he  inveighed  against  the 
synod  of  Dort,  as  that  which  had  set  all  on  fire,  and  made  matters  almost  past  reconciling. 
He  thought,  all  positive  decisions  in  those  matters  ought  to  be  laid  aside  by  both  parties, 
without  which  nothing  could  bring  them  to  a  better  temper. 

He  had  a  very  splendid  court ;  and  to  maintain  that,  and  his  great  armies,  his  subjects 
were  pressed  hard  by  many  uneasy  taxes.  He  seemed  not  to  have  a  just  sense  of  the 
miseries  of  his  people.  His  ministers  had  great  power  over  him  in  all  lesser  matters,  while 
he  directed  the  greater ;  and  he  suffered  them  to  enrich  themselves  excessively. 

In  the  end  of  his  life  the  electoress  had  gained  great  credit,  and  governed  his  counsels  too 
much.  He  had  set  it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  the  electoral  families  in  Germany  had  weakened 
themselves  so  much,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  empire 
against  the  Austrian  family,  which  was  now  rising  by  their  victories  in  Hungary:  the 
houses  of  Saxe,  and  the  Palatine,  and  of  Brunswick,  and  Hesse,  had  done  this  so  much,  by 
the  dismembering  some  of  their  dominions  to  their  younger  children,  that  they  were  moulder- 
ing to  nothing ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  keep  all  his  dominions  entire  in  one  hand :  this 
would  make  his  family  the  balance  to  the  house  of  Austria,  on  whom  the  rest  of  the  empire 
must  depend  :  and  he  suffered  his  electoress  to  provide  for  her  children,  and  to  enrich  herself 
by  all  the  ways  she  could  think  on,  since  he  would  not  give  them  any  share  of  his  domi- 
nions. This  she  did  not  fail  to  do.  And  the  elector,  having  just  cause  of  complaint  for 
being  abandoned  by  the  allies  in  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  so  forced  to  restore  what  he 
had  got  from  the  Swedes,  the  French  upon  that  gave  him  a  great  pension,  and  made  the  elec- 
toress such  presents,  that  ho  was  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  their  interests ;  and  in  this  he 
made  some  ill  steps  in  the  decline  of  his  life.  But  nothing  could  soften  him  with  relation 
to  that  court,  after  they  broke  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  began  the  persecution  of  the  protest- 
ants.  He  took  great  care  of  all  the  refugees.  He  set  men  on  the  frontier  of  France  to 
receive  and  defray  them  ;  and  gave  them  all  the  marks  of  Christian  compassion,  and  of  a 
bounty  becoming  so  great  a  prince.  But  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  being  crippled  with  the 
gout,  and  the  ill  understanding  that  was  between  the  prince  electoral  and  electoress,  had  so 
disjointed  his  court,  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

Death  came  upon  him  quicker  than  was  looked  for.  He  received  the  intimations  of  it 
with  the  firmness  that  became  both  a  Christian  and  a  hero.  He  gave  his  last  advices  to  hid 
son,  and  to  his  ministers,  with  a  greatness  and  a  tenderness  that  both  surprised  and  melted 
them  all :  and  above  all  other  things  he  recommended  to  them  the  concerns  of  the  protestant 
religion,  then  in  such  an  universal  danger.  His  son  had  not  his  genius.  He  had  not  a 
strength  of  body,  nor  a  force  of  mind,  capable  of  great  matters.  But  he  was  filled  with  zeal 
for  the  reformed  religion ;  and  he  was  at  that  time  so  entirely  possessed  with  a  confidence 
in  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  with  a  high  esteem  of  him,  as  he  was  his  cousin-german,  that 
we  had  a  much  better  prospect  of  all  our  affairs,  by  his  succeeding  his  father.  And  this 
was  increased  by  the  great  credit  that  Dankelman,  who  had  been  his  governor,  continued  to 
have  with  him ;  for  he  had  true  notions  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  was  a  zealous  pro- 
testant, and  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  good  minister,  though  he  was  too  absolute  in  his 
favour,  and  was  too  much  set  on  raising  his  own  family.  All  at  the  Hague  were  looking 
with  great  concern  on  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  these  being,  in  many  respects,  and  in  many 
different  places,  brought  to  a  very  critical  state. 

I  must  now  look  back  to  England,  where  the  queen's  delivery  was  the  subject  of  all  men's 
discourse.  And  since  so  much  depends  on  this,  I  will  give  as  fbll  and  as  distinct  an  account 
of  all  that  related  to  that  matter,  as  I  could  gather  up  either  at  that  time  or  afterwards. 
The  queen  had  been  for  six  or  seven  years  in  such  an  ill  state  of  health,  that  every  winter 
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brought  Iici  vciy  near  death.  Tliose  abont  htr  Beemed  well  amired  that  she,  who  had 
buried  all  her  cbildron,  soon  after  they  were  bora,  and  had  now  for  several  years  ceased 
bearing,  would  hovo  no  more  children.  Her  own  priests  apprehended  it,  nnd  seemed  to  wish 
for  her  deatli.  She  had  great,  and  frequent  distempers,  that  returned  often,  whieh  put  all 
people  out  of  thi.'ir  hopeii,  or  fears,  of  her  having  any  children.  Her  spirits  were  now  much 
on  the  fret.  She  was  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  all  the  king's  designs.  It  was  l>elieved 
that  slie  had  a  main  hand  in  driving  him  to  them  all.  And  he,  perhaps  to  make  her  gentler 
to  him  in  his  vagrant  amours,  was  more  easy  to  her  in  every  thing  else.  Tlie  lady  Dorches- 
ter was  come  back  from  Ireland ;  and  the  king  went  often  to  her.  But  it  was  visible,  she 
was  not  likely  to  gain  that  credit  in  affairs  to  which  she  had  aspired ;  and  therefore  this  was 
lees  conaideied. 

She  had  another  mortification,  when  Fitz-James,  the  king's  son,  was  mode  duke  of  Ber- 
wick *.  He  was  a  soft  and  liarraleas  young  man,  and  was  much  beloved  by  the  king;  but 
the  queen's  dislike  kept  him  from  making  any  great  figure.  He  made  two  campaigns  in 
Hungary,  that  wore  little  to  his  honour  ;  for,  as  bis  governor  diverted  the  allowance  that  was 
given  for  keeping  a  table,  and  sent  him  always  to  eat  at  other  tables,  so,  though  in  the  siege 
of  Buda  there  were  many  occasions  given  him  to  have  distinguished  himself,  yet  he  had 
appeared  in  none  of  them.  There  was  more  care  taken  of  bis  person  than  became  his  age 
and  condition  :  yet  his  governor's  brother  waa  a  Jesuit,  and  in  the  secret ;  Bo  every  thing  was 
ventured  on  by  him,  and  all  was  forgiven  him. 

In  September,  the  former  year,  the  queen  went  to  the  Bath,  where,  as  was  already  told, 
the  king  came  and  saw  her,  and  stayed  a  few  days  with  her.  She  after  that  pursued  a  full 
course  of  bathing :  and,  having  resolved  to  return  in  the  end  of  September,  an  accident  took 
her  to  which  the  sex  is  subject ;  nnd  that  made  her  stay  there  a  week  longer.  She  came  to 
Windsor  on  the  sixth  of  October.  It  was  said,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  her  coming  to  the 
king,  her  mother,  tlie  duchess  of  Mudena,  made  a  vow  to  the  lady  Loretto,  that  her  daughter 
might  by  her  means  liave  a  son.  And  it  went  current,  tliat  the  quom  believed  herself  to  be 
with  child  in  that  very  instant,  to  which  her  mother  mode  her  vow ;  of  which,  some  travellers 
have  assured  me,  there  waa  a  solemn  record  made  at  Lyorctto-)-.  A  conception  said  to  be 
thus  begun  looked  suspicious.  It  was  now  -fixed  to  the  sixth  of  October ;  so  the  nine  months 
were  to  run  to  the  sixth  of  July.  She  waa  in  the  progress  of  her  big  hcliy  let  blood  several 
times ;  and  the  most  astringeut  things  that  could  be  proposed  were  used. 

It  was  soon  observed  that  all  things  about  her  person  were  managed  with  a  mysterious 
secrecy,  into  which  none  were  admitted  but  a  few  papists.  She  was  not  dressed,  nor 
undressed,  with  the  usual  ceremony.  Prince  George  told  me,  that  the  princess  went  aa  fat 
in  desiring  to  be  satisfied  by  feeling  the  motion,  after  she  said  she  was  quick,  as  she  could  go 
without  breaking  with  her;  and  she  had  sometimes  stayed  by  her  even  indecently  long  in 
morning  to  see  her  rise,  and  to  give  her  her  shift ;  but  she  never  did  either.  She  never 
ofiered  any  satisfaction  in  that  matter  by  letter  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  nor  to  any  of  the 
ladies  of  quality,  in  whose  word  the  world  would  have  acquiesced.  The  thing  upon  this 
iK^an  to  be  suspected ;  and  some  libels  were  written,  treating  the  whole  as  an  imposture. 
The  use  the  queen  made  of  this  was,  to  say,  that  since  she  saw  some  were  suspecting  her  aa 
capable  of  so  black  a  contrivance,  she  scorned  to  satisfy  thosu  who  could  entertain  such 
thoughts  of  her.  Flow  just  soever  this  might  be  with  relation  to  the  libellers,  yet  certainly, 
if  she  was  truly  with  child,  she  owed  it  to  the  king  and  herself,  to  the  king's  daughters,  but 
most  of  all  to  the  infant  slie  carried  in  her  belly,  to  give  such  reasonable  satisfaction,  as  might 
put  an  end  to  jealousy.  This  was  in  her  power  to  do  every  day  ;  and  her  not  doing  it  gave 
just  grounds  of  suspicion. 

Things  went  thus  on  till  Monday  in  Easter  week.  On  that  day  the  king  went  to  Roches- 
ter, to  see  some  of  the  naval  preparations  ;  but  was  soon  sent  for  by  the  queen,  who  appre- 
hended she  was  in  d-inger  of  miscarrying.  Dr.  Scarborough  was  come  to  Knightsbridge  to 
see  bishop  Ward,  my  predecessor,  who  had  been  hb  ancient  friend,  and  was  then  his  patient : 
but  the  queen's  coach  was  sent  to  call  him  in  all  haste,  since  she  was  near  miacairyiiig. 

■  Thii  wu  tliD  kin^'i  illtgitimiite  »n  bj  AmhclU,  tiilsc  to  ttie  lord  Churdiill. 
t  ScotouCDUDI  or  thii  affair  in  MIhoo'i  Vot-agg  il'lulie,  i.SU. 
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Dr.  Windebank,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  matter,  stayed  long  that  morning  upon  an 
appointment  for  Dr.  Wallgrave,  another  of  the  queen's  physicians,  who  the  next  time  he  saw 
him  excused  himself;  for  the  queen,  he  said,  was  then  under  the  most  apparent  signs  of  mis- 
carrying.    Of  this  the  doctor  made  oath ;  and  it  is  yet  extant. 

On  the  same  day  the  countess  of  Clarendon,  being  to  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  came 
to  see  the  queen  before  she  went,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  her  :  and  she, 
being  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen  dowager,  did,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  court,  go 
into  the  queen's  bedchamber  without  asking  admittance.  She  saw  the  queen  abed,  bemoan- 
ing herself  in  a  most  doleful  manner,  saying  often,  '^Undone,  undone:"  and  one  that 
belonged  to  her  carried  somewhat  out  of  the  bed,  which  she  believed  was  linen  taken  from 
the  queen.  She  was  upon  this  in  some  confusion ;  and  the  coimtess  of  Powis  coming  in, 
went  to  her,  and  said  with  some  sharpness,  what  do  you  here  ?  And  carried  her  to  the  door; 
Before  she  had  got  out  of  the  court,  one  of  the  bedchamber  women  followed  her,  and  charged 
her  not  to  speak  of  any  thing  she  had  seen  that  day.  This  matter,  whatever  was  in  it,  was 
hushed  up ;  and  the  queen  held  on  her  conne. 

The  princess  had  miscarried  in  the  spring ;  so  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  strength, 
the  king  pressed  her  to  go  to  the  Bath,  since  that  had  so  good  an  effect  on  the  queen.  Some 
of  her  physicians,  and  all  her  other  friends,  were  against  her  going.  Lowen,  one  of  her  phy- 
sicians, told  me,  he  was  against  it :  he  thought  she  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  Bath, 
though  the  king  pressed  it  with  an  unusual  vehemence.  Millington,  another  physician,  told 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that  he  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  princess,  and 
advise  her  to  go  to  the  Bath.  The  person  that  spoke  to  him  told  him,  the  king  was  much 
set  on  it,  and  that  he  expected  it  of  him,  that  he  would  persuade  her  to  it.  Millington 
answered,  he  would  not  advise  a  patient  according  to  direction,  but  according  to  his  own 
reason  ;  so  he  would  not  go.  Scarborough  and  Witherly  took  it  upon  them  to  advise  it ;  so 
she  went  thither  in  the  end  of  May. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  those  about  the  queen  did  all  of  the  sudden  change  her  reckoning, 
and  began  it  from  the  king's  being  with  her  at  Bath.  This  came  on  so  quick,  that,  though  the 
queen  had  set  the  fourteenth  of  June  for  her  going  to  Windsor,  where  she  intended  to 
lie  in,  and  all  the  preparations  for  the  birth  and  for  the  child  were  ordered  to  be  made  ready 
by  the  end  of  June,  yet  now  a  resolution  was  taken  for  the  queen^s  lying  in  at  St.  James's ; 
and  directions  were  given  to  have  all  things  quickly  ready.  The  Bath  water  either  did  not 
agree  with  the  princess,  or  the  advices  of  her  friends  were  so  pressing,  who  thought  her 
absence  from  the  court  at  that  time  of  such  consequence,  that  in  compliance  with  them  she 
gave  it  out,  it  did  not,  and  that  therefore  she  would  return  in  a  few  days. 

The  day  after  the  court  had  this  notice,  the  queen  said,  she  would  go  to  St.  James's,  and 
look  for  the  good  hour.  She  was  often  told,  that  it  was  impossible  upon  so  short  a  warning 
to  have  things  ready.  But  she  was  so  positive,  that  she  said,  she  would  lie  there  that  night; 
though  she  should  lie  upon  the  boards.  And  at  night,  though  the  shorter  and  quicker  way 
was  to  go  from  Whitehall  to  St.  James's  through  the  Park,  and  she  always  went  that  way ; 
yet  now,  by  a  sort  of  affectation,  she  would  be  carried  thither  by  Charing  Cross  through  the 
Pall  Mall.  And  it  was  given  out  by  all  her  train,  that  she  was  going  to  be  delivered. 
Some  said  it  would  be  next  morning ;  and  the  priests  said  very  confidently,  that  it  would 
be  a  boy. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  she  sent  word  to  the  king,  that  she  was  in  labour. 
The  queen  dowager  was  next  sent  to ;  but  no  ladies  were  sent  for :  so  that  no  women  were  in 
the  room,  but  two  dressers  and  one  undresser,  and  the  midwife.  The  earl  of  Arran  sent  notice 
to  the  countess  of  Sunderland ;  so  she  came.  The  lady  Bellasis  came  also  in  time.  The 
protestant  ladies  that  belonged  to  the  court,  were  all  gone  to  church  before  the  news  was  let 
go  abroad ;  for  it  happened  on  Trinity  Sunday,  it  being  that  year  on  the  tenth  of  June.  The 
king  brought  over  with  him  from  Whitehall  a  great  many  peers  and  privy  councillors ;  and 
of  these  eighteen  were  let  into  the  bedchamber ;  but  they  stood  at  the  furthest  end  of  the 
room.  The  ladies  stood  within  the  alcove.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn  close,  and 
none  came  within  them  but  the  midwife  and  an  under  dresser.  The  queen  lay  all  the  while 
abed  ;  and,  in  order  to  the  warming  one  side  of  it,  a  warming-pan  was  brought :  but  it  was 
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not  opened,  that  it  might  be  seen  tliiit  there  wa«  fire  and  nothing  else  in  it ;  so  heru  was 
matter  for  Buspicion,  with  which  all  people  were  filled. 

A.  little  before  ten,  the  queon  cried  out  as  in  n  strong  pain,  and  immediately  after  the 
midwife  s^d  aloud,  she  was  happily  brought  to  bed.  When  the  lords  all  cried  out  of  what, 
the  midwifo  answered,  the  queen  must  not  be  surprised  ;  only  she  gave  a  «gn  to  the  countesa 
of  Sunderland,  who  upon  that  touched  her  forehead,  by  which,  it  being  the  sign  before  agreed 
on,  the  king  said  lie  knew  it  was  a  boy.  No  cries  were  beard  &om  the  child  ;  nor  was  it 
shewn  to  those  in  the  room.  It  was  pretended  more  air  was  necessary.  The  nnder  dresser 
went  out  with  the  eliild,  or  something  elae:,  in  her  arms  to  a  dressing  room,  to  which  there 
was  a  door  near  the  queen's  bed  ;  but  there  was  anutlier  entry  to  it  from  other  apartments. 

The  king  continued  with  the  lords  in  the  bcdchiimber  for  some  minutes,  which  was  either  a 
rign  of  much  phlegm  upon  such  an  occasion ;  for  it  was  not  known  whether  tbc  ihild  was 
alive  or  dead  ;  or  it  looked  like  the  giving  time  for  some  management.  After  a  little  while 
they  went  all  into  the  dressing-room  ;  and  then  tlie  news  was  published.  In  the  meanwhile, 
nobody  was  called  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  queen's  belly,  in  order  to  a  full  satisfaction. 
When  the  princess  came  to  town  three  diiys  after,  she  bad  ns  little  satis^tion  given  her. 
Chamberlain,  the  man-midwife,  who  was  always  ordered  to  attend  her  labour  before,  and  who 
brought  the  plaistcrs  for  putting  bock  the  milk,wondered  that  he  had  not  been  sent  to.  He 
went  according  to  custom  with  the  plaisters  ;  but  be  was  told  they  had  no  occasion  for  him. 
He  fancied,  that  some  other  penion  was  put  in  his  place ;  but  he  could  not  find  that  any  ha<l  it. 
All  that  concerned  the  milk,  or  the  queen's  purgations,  was  managed  still  in  the  dark.  This 
made  all  people  inclined  more  and  more  to  believe,  there  was  a  base  imposture  now  put  on 
the  nation.  That  still  increased,  Tliat  night  one  Hcmlngs,  a  very  worthy  man,  an  apothe- 
cary by  his  trade,  who  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  tbe  very  next  door  to  a  family  of  an  emi- 
nent papist ;  (Brown,  brother  to  the  viscount  Montarnte,  lived  there :)  the  wall  between  hii 
parlour  and  theirs  being  so  thin,  that  he  could  easily  hear  any  thing  that  was  said  with  a 
louder  voioe,  he  (Hemings)  was  reading  in  his  parlour  late  at  night,  when  he  beard  one 
coming  into  tbc  neighbouring  parlour,  and  say  with  a  doleful  voice,  "  Tlie  prince  of  Wales  is 
dead  :"  upon  which  a  great  many  that  lived  in  the  house  came  down  stairs  very  quick  :  ujion 
this  confusion  he  could  not  hear  any  thing  more ;  but  it  was  plain,  they  were  in  a  great  con- 
etcmation.  He  went  with  the  news  next  morning  to  the  bishops  in  the  Tower.  The 
countess  of  Clarendon  came  thither  soon  after,  and  told  them,  she  had  iiecn  at  the  young 
prince's  door,  but  was  denied  access :  she  was  amazed  at  it ;  and  asked,  if  they  knew  bor. 
They  said  they  did,  but  that  the  queen  hod  ordered,  that  no  jietson  whatsoever  should  be 
suffered  to  come  in  to  him.  This  gave  credit  to  Hemings*  story,  and  looked  as  if  all  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  shut  up  close,  till  another  child  was  found.  One,  that  saw  the  child 
two  days  after,  said  to  me,  that  he  looked  strong,  and  not  like  a  child  so  newly  born.  Win- 
debank  met  Walgrave  the  day  after  this  birth,  and  remembered  bim  of  what  be  had  (old 
him  eight  weeks  before.  He  acknowledged  what  he  had  stud,  but  added,  that  God  wrought 
miracles ;  to  which  no  reply  could,  or  durst  be  made  by  the  other :  it  needed  none.  So 
healthy  a  child  being  so  little  like  any  of  those  the  queen  bad  borne,  it  was  given  out  that 
he  had  fits,  and  could  not  live.  But  those  who  sow  him  every  day  observed  no  sueb  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  tbe  child  was  in  a  very  prosperous  state.  None  of  those  fits  ever  happened 
when  the  princess  was  at  court ;  for  she  could  not  be  denied  admittance,  though  all  others 
were.  So  this  was  believed  to  be  ^veu  out  to  make  the  matter  more  credible.  It  is  true, 
some  weeks  after  that,  the  court  being  gone  to  Windsor,  and  tlie  child  sent  to  Uichmond,  be 
fell  into  such  fits,  tliat  four  physicians  were  sent  for.  They  all  looked  on  bim  as  a  dying 
child.  The  king  and  queen  were  sent  for.  Tlic  physicians  went  to  a  dinner  preparMl  for 
them ;  and  were  often  wondering  tliat  they  were  not  called  for.  They  took  it  for  granted, 
that  tbe  child  was  dead ;  but  when  they  went  in  after  dinner  to  look  on  him,  they  saw  a 
sound  healthy  child,  that  seemed  to  have  bad  no  sort  of  illness  on  bim.  It  was  said,  tliat 
the  child  was  strangely  revived  of  a  sudden.  Some  of  the  physicians  told  Lloyd,  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  tliat  it  was  not  possilile  for  them  to  think  it  was  the  same  child.  They  looked  on 
one  another,  but  duiat  not  speak  what  they  thought. 

Thus  I  have  related  suuh  poiticnlors  as  I  could  gather  of  this  bitth ;  to  which  some  moro 
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shall  be  added,  when  I  give  an  acconnt  of  the  proof  that  the  king  brought  afterwards  to  put 
this  matter  out  of  doubt ;  but  by  which  it  became  indeed  more  doubtful  than  ever.  I  took 
most  of  these  from  the  informations  that  were  sent  over  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
as  I  had  many  from  the  vouchers  themselves.  I  do  not  mix  with  these  the  various  reports 
that  were,  both  then  and  afterwards,  spread  of  this  matter,  of  which  bishop  Lloyd  has  a 
great  collection,  most  of  them  well  attested.  What  truth  soever  may  be  in  these,  this  is 
certain,  that  the  method  in  which  this  matter  was  conducted,  from  first  to  last,  was  very 
nnaccountable.  If  an  imposture  had  been  intended,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
managed.  The  pretended  excuse  that  the  queen  made,  that  she  owed  no  satisfaction  to 
those  who  could  suspect  her  capable  of  such  base  forgery,  was  the  only  excuse  that  she  could 
have  made,  if  it  had  been  really  what  it  was  commonly  said  to  be.  She  seemed  to  be  soon 
recovered,  and  was  so  little  altered  by  her  labour,  either  in  her  looks  or  voice,  that  this  helped 
not  a  little  to  increase  jealousies.  The  rejoicings  over  England  upon  this  birth  were  very  cold 
and  forced.  Bonfires  were  made  in  some  places,  and  a  set  of  congratulatory  ad(bresse8 
went  round  the  nation.  None  durst  oppose  them  ;  but  all  was  formal,  and  only  to  make 
a  shew  *. 

The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  this  birth  very  decently.  The  first 
letters  gave  not  those  grounds  of  suspicion  that  were  sent  to  them  afterwards ;  so  they  sent 
over  Zuylestein  to  congratulate  :  and  the  princess  ordered  the  prince  of  "Wales  to  be  prayed 
for  in  her  chapel.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  set  down  what  the  princess 
said  to  myself  on  this  subject  two  years  before.  I  had  asked  her,  in  the  freedom  of  much 
discourse,  if  she  knew  the  temper  of  her  own  mind,  and  how  she  could  bear  the  queen's 
having  a  son.  She  said,  she  was  sure  it  would  give  her  no  concern  at  all  on  her  own  account ; 
Grod  knew  best  what  was  fit  for  her ;  and,  if  it  was  not  to  serve  the  great  ends  of  Providence, 
she  was  sure  that,  as  to  herself,  she  would  rather  wish  to  live  and  die  in  the  condition  she 
was  then  in.  The  advertisements  formerly  mentioned  came  over  from  so  many  hands,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  shaken  by  them.  It  was  also  taken  ill  in  England,  that  the 
princess  should  have  begun  so  early  to  pray  for  the  pretended  prince ;  upon  which  the 
naming  him  discontinued.  But  this  was  so  highly  resented  by  the  court  of  England,  that 
the  prince,  fearing  it  might  precipitate  a  rupture,  ordered  him  to  be  again  named  in  the 
prayers. 

The  prince  set  himself  with  great  application  to  prepare  for  the  intended  expedition ;  for 
Zuylestein  brought  him  such  positive  advices,  and  such  an  assurance  of  the  invitation  he 
bad  desired,  that  he  was  fully  fixed  in  his  purpose.  It  was  advised  from  England,  that  the 
prince  could  never  hope  for  a  more  favourable  conjuncture,  nor  for  better  grounds  to  break 
on,  than  he  had  at  that  time.  The  whole  nation  was  in  a  high  fermentation.  The  proceed- 
ings against  the  bishops,  and  those  that  were  still  kept  on  foot  against  the  clergy,  made  all 
people  think  the  ruin  of  the  church  was  resolved  on,  and  that  on  the  first  occasion  it  would 
be  executed,  and  that  the  religion  would  be  altered.     The  pretended  birth  made  them  reckon 

*  However  interest  and  party  prejudice  at  the  time  When  the  lords  of  the  council  waited  upon  the  princeu 
may  have  influenced  Burnet  and  others  to  suspect  the  with  the  depositions  made  before  them  by  the  king,  and 
truth  of  the  birth  of  prince  James  Francis  Edward,  better  the  queen -dowager,  she  avoided  expressing  any  concur- 
knoH-o  by  the  political  epithet  of  "  the  Pretender,*'  few  rence,  but  merely  observed,  *'  My  lords,  this  was  not 
persons  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  con-  necessary ;  for  I  have  so  much  duty  for  the  king,  that  his 
flicting  statements  that  were  published  then,  and  subse-  word  must  be  more  to  me  than  these  depositions.'*-— 
quently,  will  think  there  is  any  circumstantial  evidence  Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  ii.  198,  199. 
adduced  that  at  all  shakes  the  direct  testimony  that  he  Circumstantial  evidence  is  certainly  strong  to  justify 
was  the  offspring  of  the  queen.  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  the  suspicions  that  were  entertained ;  but  all  such  evidence 
it  was  **  every  where  ridiculed,  as  if  scarce  airy  one  will  hem  two  interpretations,  and  that  which  is  in  accord, 
believed "  the  queen  was  pregnant ;  yet  that  popular  ance  with  direct  testimony  must  pi-evail.  The  queen's 
prejudice  that  she  was  incapable  of  child-bearing  is  refuted  repugnance  to  be  inspected  is  readily  accounted  for  with, 
by  the  hct  that  she  subsequently  gave  birth  to  a  princess  out  having  recourse  to  the  explanation  that  she  was  carry- 
in  1692,  during  her  exile  in  France.  Princess  Anne  evi-  ing  on  a  deception.  Full  particulars  relative  to  this  much- 
dently  doubted  the  assertion  that  the  pretender  was  really  disputed  point  can  be  obtained  from  the  nttmeroui 
the  offBpiiug  of  the  queen.  The  latter,  during  her  preg-  pamphlets  of  the  time,  the  names  of  which  can  be  found 
nancy,  carefully  avoided  letting  the  princess  or  any  but  her  by  a  reference  to  Watt's  BibliuthecaBritannica.  See  espe- 
iromcdiate  attendants  have  an  opportunity  to  see  her  per.  cially,  **  The  several  Declarations,  &c  concerning  the  Birth 
son,  which,  considering  the  reports  about  her  non-preg.  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;**  '*  A  full  answer  to  the  Deposit 
nancy,  was  very  injudicious.  tions,  &c.**  Life  of  J.  Kettlewell ;  Dalrymple*8  Memoin. 
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land,  as  is  usual,  during  the  long  vacation.     But  the  court  had  little  quiet, 
-  fresh  alarms  from  abroad,  as  well  as  great  mortifications  at  home. 

"  the  scene,  and  give  a  large  account  of  the  affairs  abroad,  they  having 

II  that  followed  in  England.     Upon  the  elector  of  Brandenburg's 

^^> 'ntinck  with  the  compliment  to  the  new  elector  ;  and  he  was 

^<'  of  affairs,  and  to  communicate  the  prince's  design  to  him, 

^  depend  upon  him  for  his  assistance.     The  answer  was 

vN MS  asked,  and  more.    The  prince  resolved  to  carry  over 

i-aiul  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse  and  dragoons.     He 

f   tlio  wliole  Dutch  army.     But  for  the  security  of  the  States, 

tilt  ir  force,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  strength  from  some  other 

'iiccrtcd  between  the  prince  and  the  new  elector,  with  the  land* 

I  like  of  Lunenberg  and  Zell,  who  had  a  particular  affection  to  the 

rlial  friend  to  him  on  all  occasions. 

lukc  of  Hanover,  was  at  that  time  in  some  engagements  with  the  court 
;  i  ii,  >ince  he  had  married  the  princess  Sophia  of  the  Palatine  House,  I  ventured 
n-^sigo  to  her  by  one  of  their  court,  who  was  then  at  the  Hague.     He  was  a 
■•:   r  tii_<  ( ,  named  Mr.  Boucour.     It  was  to  acquaint  her  with  our  design  with  relation 
s    ._laii<l,  and  to  let  her  know,  that,  if  we  succeeded,  certainly  a  perpetual  exclusion  of  all 
j    ;   -ts   from  the  succession  to  the  crown  would  be  enacted ;  and,  since  she  was  the  next 
]  r  •[♦  >tant   heir  after  the  two  princesses,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  of  whom  at  that  time 
tlieie  was  no  issue  alive,  I  was  very  confident,  that,  if  the  duke  of  Hanover  could  be  disen'* 
ga;:{ed  from  the  interests  of  France,  so  that  he  came  into  our  interests,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  would  be  lodged  in  her  person,  and  in  her  posterity  ;  though  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
continued,  as  he  stood  then,  engaged  with  France,  I  could  not  answer  for  this.     The  gentle- 
man carried  the  message,  and  delivered  it.     The  duchess  entertained  it  with  much  warmth, 
and  brought  him  to  the  duke  to  repeat  it  to  him.     But  at  that  time  this  made  no  great 
impression  on  him.     He  looked  on  it  as  a  remote  and  a  doubtful  project ;  yet  when  he  saw 
our  success  in  England,  he  had  other  thoughts  of  it.     Some  days  after  this  Frenchman  was 
gone,  I  told  the  prince  what  I  had  done.     He  approved  of  it  heartily ;  but  was  particularly 
glad,  that  I  had  done  at,  as  of  myself,  without  communicating  it  to  him,  or  any  way 
engaging  him  in  it :  for  he  said,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  known  that  the  proposition  was  made 
by  him,  it  might  do  us  hurt  in  England,  as  if  he  had  already  reckoned  himself  so  far  master, 
as  to  be  forming  projects  concerning  the  succession  to  the  crown. 

But  while  this  was  in  a  secret  management,  the  elector  of  Cologne's  death  came  in  very 
luckily  to  give  a  good  colour  to  intrigues  and  preparations.  The  old  elector  was  brother  to 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  had  been  long  bishop,  both  of  Cologne  and  Liege  :  he  was 
also  elected  bishop  of  Munster  :  but  the  pope  would  never  grant  his  bulls  for  that  see  ;  but 
be  had  the  temporal  ties,  and  that  was  all  he  thought  on.  He  had  thus  a  revenue  of  near 
four  millions  of  guilders,  and  four  great  bishoprics ;  fur  he  was  likewise  bishop  of  Hildesheim. 
He  could  arm  and  pay  twenty  thousand  men,  besides  that  Ids  dominions  lay  quite  round  the 
Netherlands.  Munster  lay  between  them  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany ;  and  from 
thence  their  best  recruits  came.  Cologne  commanded  twenty  leagues  of  the  Rhine  ;  by  which, 
as  an  entrance  was  opened  into  Holland,  which  they  had  felt  severely  in  the  year  1672,  so 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  entirely  cut  off  from  all  assistance  that  might  be  sent  them 
out  of  Germany :  and  Liege  was  a  country  full  both  of  people  and  wealth,  by  which  an 
entrance  is  open  into  Brabant ;  and  if  Maestricht  was  taken,  the  Maese  was  open  down  to 
Holland.  So  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  States  to  take  care  who  should  succeed  him. 
The  old  man  was  a  weak  prince,  much  set  on  chemical  processes,  in  hopes  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  He  had  taken  one  of  the  princes  of  Furstenberg  into  his  particular  confidence,  and 
was  entirely  governed  by  him.  He  made  him  one  of  the  canons  of  Cologne ;  and  he  came 
to  be  dean  at  last.  He  made  him  not  only  his  chief  minister,  but  left  the  nomination  of 
the  canons  that  were  preferred  by  him  wholly  to  his  choice.  The  bishop,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter,  name  those  by  turns.  So,  what  by  those  the  elector  named  on  his  motion,  what  by 
those  he  got  to  be  chosen,  he  reckoned  he  was  sure  of  succeeding  the  elector ;  and  nothing 
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but  ill  management  could  have  prevented  it.     He  had  no  hopes  of  succeeding  at  Munster ; 
but  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  secure  Liege* 

I  need  not  enlarge  further  on  this  story  than  to  remember  that  he  got  the  elector  to 
deliver  his  country  up  to  the  French  in  the  year  1672,  and  that  the  treaty  opened  at  Cologne 
was  broken  up  on  his  being  seized  by  the  emperor's  order.  After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  ho 
was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  court  of  France,  made  a  cardinal,  though  with  much 
difficulty.  In  the  former  winter,  the  emperor  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  Palatine  family, 
to  consent  to  the  election  of  a  coadjutor  in  Cologne.  But  this  was  an  artifice  of  the  cardi- 
nal's, who  deceived  that  family  into  the  hopes  of  carrying  the  election  for  one  of  their 
branches.  And  they  obtained  the  emperor's  consent  to  it,  without  which  it  could  not  be 
done.  But  so  ill  grounded  were  the  Palatine's  hopes,  that  of  twenty-five  voices  the  cardinal 
had  nineteen,  and  they  had  only  six  voices. 

The  contest  at  Rome  about  the  franchises  had  now  occasioned  such  a  rupture  there,  that 
France  and  Rome  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  war.  The  count  Lavardin  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Rome ;  but  the  pope  refused  to  receive  him,  unless  he  would  renounce  the  pretension 
to  the  franchises.  So  he  entered  Rome  in  a  hostile  manner,  with  some  troops  of  horse, 
though  not  in  form  of  troops ;  but  the  force  was  too  great  for  the  pope.  He  kept  guards 
about  his  house,  and  in  the  franchises,  and  affi'onted  the  pope*'s  authority  on  all  occasions. 
The  pope  bore  all  silently,  but  would  never  admit  him  to  an  audience,  nor  receive  any  mes- 
sage nor  intercession  from  the  court  of  France  ;  and  kept  off  every  thing,  in  which  they 
concerned  themselves ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  confirm  the  election  of  a  coadjutor  to 
Cologne.  So,  that  not  being  done  when  the  elector  died,  the  canons  were  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election ;  the  former  being  void,  because  not  confirmed :  for  if  it  had  been  confirmed,  there 
would  have  been  no  vacancy. 

The  cabal  against  the  cardinal  grew  so  strong,  that  he  began  to  apprehend  he  might  lose 
it,  if  he  had  not  leave  from  the  pope  to  resign  the  bishopric  of  Strasburg,  which  the  French 
had  forced  him  to  accept,  only  to  lessen  the  pension  that  they  paid  him  by  giving  him  that 
bishopric.  By  the  rules  of  the  empire,  a  man  that  is  already  a  bishop,  cannot  bo  chosen  to 
another  see,  but  by  a  postulation ;  and  to  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  chapter.  But  it  was  at  the  pope's  choice,  whether  he  would  accept  of  the 
resignation  of  Strasburg  or  not ;  and  therefore  he  refused  it.  The  king  of  France  sent  a 
gentlemjin  to  the  pope  with  a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  desiring  him  to  accept  of  that 
resignation,  and  promising  him  upon  it  all  reasonable  satisfaction  :  but  the  pope  would  not 
admit  the  bearer,  nor  receive  the  letter.  He  said,  while  the  French  ambassador  lived  at 
Rome  like  an  enemy,  that  had  invaded  it,  he  would  receive  nothing  from  that  courts 

In  the  bishoprics  of  Munster  and  Hildesheim,  the  deans  were  promoted,  of  whom  both  the 
States  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  were  well  assured.  But  a  new  management  was  set  up 
at  Cologne.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  disgusted  at  some  things  in  the  emperor's 
court.  He  complained,  that  the  honour  of  the  success  in  Hungary  was  given  so  entirely  to 
the  duke  of  Lorrain,  that  he  had  not  the  share  which  belonged  to  him.  The  French  instru- 
ments that  were  then  about  him  took  occasion  to  alienate  him  more  from  the  emperor,  by 
representing  to  him,  that,  in  the  management  now  at  Cologne,  the  emperor  shewed  more 
regard  to  the  Palatine  family  than  to  himself,  after  all  the  service  he  had  done  him.  The 
emperor,  apprehending  the  ill  consequences  of  a  breach  with  him,  sent  and  offered  him  the 
supreme  command  of  his  armies  in  Hungary  for  that  year,  the  duke  of  Lorrain  being  taken 
ill  of  a  fever,  just  as  they  were  upon  opening  the  campaign.  He  likewise  offered  him  all  the 
voices  that  the  Palatine  had  made  at  Cologne,  in  favour  of  his  brother  prince  Clements 
Upon  this  they  were  again  reconciled :  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  conunanded  the  emperor's 
army  in  Hungary  so  successfully,  that  he  took  Belgrade  by  storm  after  a  short  siege. 
Prince  Clement  was  then  but  seventeen,  and  was  not  of  the  chapter  of  Cologne ;  so  he  waa 
not  eligible  according  to  their  rules,  till  he  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope  dispensing  with 
these  things.  That  was  easily  got.  With  it  the  emperor  sent  one  to  manage  the  election 
in  his  name,  with  express  instructions  to  offer  the  chapter  the  whole  revenue  and  govern- 
ment of  the  temporalties  for  five  years,  in  case  they  would  choose  prince  Clement,  who 
wanted  all  that  time  to  be  of  age.     If  he  could  make  nine  voices  sure  for  him,  he  was  to. 
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stick  finn  to  his  interest ;  but  if  he  could  not  gain  so  many^  he  was  to  consent  to  any  person 
that  should  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  carcUnal.  He  was  ordered  to  charge  him  severelj 
before  the  diapter,  as  one  tiiat  had  been  for  many  years  an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  empire^ 
This  was  done  with  all  possible  aggravations,  and  in  very  injurious  words. 

The  chapter  saw  that  this  election  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  war  in  their  country, 
and  other  dismal  consequences ;  for  the  cardinal  was  chosen  by  the  chapter  vicar,  or  guardian 
of  the  temporalties :  and  he  had  put  garrisons  in  all  their  fortified  places,  that  were  paid 
with  French  money :  and  they  knew  he  would  put  them  all  in  the  king  of  France's  hands, 
if  he  was  not  elected.  They  had  promised  not  to  vote  in  favoiir  of  the  Bavarian  prince ;  so 
they  offered  to  the  emperor's  agent  to  consent  to  any  third  person.  But  ten  voices  were 
made  sure  to  prince  Clement ;  so  he  was  fixed  to  his  interests.  At  the  election,  the  cardinal 
had  fourteen  voices,  and  prince  Clement  had  ten.  By  this  means  the  cardinal's  postulation 
was  defective,  since  he  had  not  two-thirds.  And  upon  that,  prince  Clement's  election  was 
first  judged  good  by  the  emperor,  as  to  the  temporalties ;  but  was  transmitted  by  him  to 
Rome,  where  a  congregation  of  cardinals  examined  it ;  and  it  was  judged  in  favour  of  prince 
Clement.  The  cardinal  succeeded  worse  at  Liege,  where  the  dean  was  without  any  difficulty 
chosi^n  bishop ;  and  nothing  but  the  cardinal's  purple  saved  him  from  the  violences  of  the 
people  at  Liege.  He  met  with  all  sorts  of  injurious  usage,  being  hated  there,  both  on  the 
account  of  his  depending  so  much  on  the  protection  of  France,  and  for  the  effects  they  had 
felt  of  his  violent  and  cruel  ministry  under  the  old  elector.  I  will  add  one  circumstance  in 
honour  of  some  of  the  canons  of  Liege.  They  not  only  would  accept  of  no  presents  from 
those  whom  the  States  appointed  to  assist  in  managing  that  election  before  it  was  made ; 
but  they  refused  them  after  the  election  was  over.  This  I  saw  in  the  letter  that  the  States 
deputy  wrote  to  the  Hague. 

I  have  given  a  more  particular  account  of  this  matter,  because  I  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  steps  tliat  were  made  in  it.  And  it  had  such  an  immediate  relation  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  Holland,  that,  if  they  had  miscarried  in  it,  the  expedition  designed  for  England 
would  not  have  been  so  safe,  nor  could  it  have  been  proposed  easily  in  the  States.  By  this 
it  appeared,  what  an  influence  the  papacy,  low  as  it  is,  may  still  have  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  The  foolish  pride  of  the  French  court,  which  had  afironted  the  pope 
in  a  point  in  which,  since  they  allowed  him  to  be  the  prince  of  Rome,  he  certainly  could  lay 
down  such  rules  as  he  thought  fit,  did  now  defeat  a  design  that  they  had  been  long  driving  at, 
and  which  could  not  have  miscarried  by  any  other  means  than  those  that  they  had  found  out. 
Such  great  events  may  and  do  often  rise  from  inconsiderable  beginnings.  These  things 
furnished  the  prince  with  a  good  blind  for  covering  all  his  preparations ;  since  here  a  war  in 
their  neighbourhood  was  unavoidable,  and  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  both  their  alliances 
and  their  troops.  For  it  was  visible  to  all  the  world,  that,  if  the  French  could  have  fixed 
themselves  in  the  territory  of  Cologne,  the  way  was  open  to  enter  Holland,  or  to  seize  on 
Flanders,  when  that  king  pleased ;  and  he  would  have  the  four  electors  on  the  Rhine  at 
mercy.  It  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them,  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  a  war  with 
France.  The  prince  got  the  States  to  settle  a  fund  for  nine  thousand  seamen,  to  be  con- 
stantly in  their  service :  and  orders  were  given  to  put  the  naval  preparations  in  such  a  case, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  upon  orders.  Thus  things  went  on  in  July  and 
August,  with  so  much  secrecy  and  so  little  suspicion,  that  neither  the  court  of  England  nor 
the  court  of  France  seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  them. 

In  July,  admiral  Herbert  came  over  to  Holland,  and  was  received  with  a  particular  regard 
to  his  pride  and  ill  humour :  for  he  was  upon  every  occasion  so  sullen  and  peevish,  that  it 
was  plain  he  set  a  high  value  on  himself,  and  expected  the  same  of  all  others.  He  had  got 
his  accounts  passed,  in  which  he  complained  that  the  king  had  used  him  not  only  hardly, 
but  unjustly.  He  was  a  man  delivered  up  to  pride  and  luxury ;  yet  he  had  a  good  under- 
standing ;  and  he  had  gained  so  great  a  reputation  by  his  steady  behaviour  in  England,  that 
the  prince  understood  that  it  was  expected  he  should  use  him  in  the  manner  he  himself 
should  desire ;  in  which  it  was  not  very  easy  for  him  to  constrain  himself  so  far  as  thai 
required.  The  managing  him  was  in  a  great  measure  put  on  me ;  and  it  was  no  easy  things 
It  made  me  often  reflect  on  the  providence  of  God,  that  makes  some  men  instruments  iA 
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great  things,  to  which  they  themselves  have  no  sort  of  affection  or  disposition  ;  for  his  pri- 
vate quarrel  with  the  lord  Dartmouth,  who  he  thought  had  more  of  the  king's  confidence 
than  he  himself  had,  was  believed  the  root  of  all  the  sullenness  he  fell  into  towards  the  king, 
and  of  all  the  firmness  that  grew  out  of  that. 

I  now  return  to  England,  to  give  an  account  of  a  secret  management  there.  The  lord 
Mordaunt  was  the  first  of  all  the  English  nobility  that  came  over  openly,  to  see  the  prince 
of  Orange.  He  asked  the  king's  leave  to  do  it.  He  was  a  man  of  much  heat,  many  notions, 
and  full  of  discourse  ;  ho  was  brave  and  generous,  but  had  not  true  judgment :  his  thoughts 
were  crude  and  indigested,  and  his  secrets  were  soon  known.  He  was  with  the  prince  in 
the  year  1686 ;  and  then  he  press<^d  him  to  undertake  the  business  of  England :  and  he 
represented  the  matter  as  so  easy,  that  this  appeared  too  romantic  to  the  prince  to  build 
upon  it.  He  only  promised  in  general,  that  he  should  have  an  eye  on  the  affairs  of  England ; 
and  should  endeavour  to  put  the  affairs  of  Holland  in  so  good  a  posture  as  to  be  ready  to  act 
when  it  should  be  necessary  :  and  he  assured  him,  that,  if  the  king  should  go  about  either  to 
change  the  established  religion,  or  to  wrong  the  princess  in  her  right,  or  to  raise  forged  plots 
^0  destroy  his  friends,  that  he  would  try  what  he  could  possibly  do.  Next  year  a  man  of  a 
fai  different  temper  came  over  to  him  *. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury :  he  had  been  bred  a  papist,  but  had  forsaken  that  religion,  upon 
O  very  critical  and  anxious  enquiry  into  matters  of  controversy.  Some  thought,  that, 
though  he  had  forsaken  popery,  he  was  too  sceptical,  and  too  little  fixed  in  the  points  of 
religion.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  to  have  a  high  sense  of  honour. 
He  had  no  ordinary  measure  of  learning,  a  correct  judgment,  with  a  sweetness  of  temper  that 
charmed  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  at  that  time  just  notions  of  government,  and  so  great 
a  command  of  himself,  that,  during  all  the  time  that  he  continued  in  the  ministry,  I  never 
heard  any  one  complaint  of  him,  but  for  his  silent  and  reserved  answers,  with  which  his 
friends  were  not  always  weU  pleased.  His  modest  deportment  gave  him  such  an  interest  in 
ihe  prince,  that  he  never  seemed  so  fond  of  any  of  his  ministers,  as  he  was  of  him.     He 

*  Noble  gives  the  following  spirited  sketcb  of  tbis  dis-  general  of  our  forces  in  Nortb  America ;  but  Marlborou^b, 
tinguished  peer.  Charles  Mordaunt,  third  earl  of  Peter>  bis  enemy  and  riral,  thwarted  him.  Under  the  two  first 
borough,  and  first  of  Monmouth,  was  one  of  the  strangest  Georges  he  became  a  conspicaous  Whig ;  was  continued 
compoundsthatnature,  in  her  most  sportive  moments,  ever  by  them  lord -lieu  tenant  of  Northamptonshire,  and  made 
produced.  Of  great  ancestry,  a  peer  by  creation,  as  well  general  of  our  marine  forces.  In  these  reigns  he  employed 
as,  afterwards,  by  descent ;  yet,  in  his  youth,  he  seemed  his  time  more  m  a  wit  than  as  a  politician  ;  caprice  die- 
to  disregitrd  decency,  and  the  greatest  of  all  moral  obliga-  tated,  and  inclination  followed.  He  was  insufferably 
tions.  Justice,  indeed,  ought  to  have  claimed  him»  as  a  haughty,  and  loved  popularity.  A  correspondent  of  Pope 
•hedder  of  human  blood.  Graceful  and  elegant  in  his  and  Swift,  and  gifted  in  all  that  learning  and  grnius  could 
manners  and  person,  and  a  favourite  with  the  Muses,  he  bestow ;  yet  he  delighted  to  declaim  in  coffee-houses, 
teemed  emulous  to  mix  only  with  the  rough,  and  then  where  the  stupid  stare  of  astonishment  was  all  his  reward, 
nntutored,  brave  tars  of  the  ocean.  Leaving  the  naval  Living  on  the  borders  of  parsimony,  yet  he  was  always  in 
■errice,  he  charmed  the  senate  with  hie  oratory.  Dis-  debt.  They  who  blamed  could  not  but  admire  him  : 
gusted  with  James  the  Second*s  government,  he  obtuned  even  the  cynic  Swift,  after  remarking  that  at  sixty  he 
a  command  of  part  of  the  Dutch  fleet ;  but  William  the  was  more  spirited  than  the  young,  adds,  "  I  love  the 
Third  brought  him  back  to  England,  where  he  became  a  hang-dog  dearly.**  An  avowed  atheist,  he  gained  th« 
military  officer,  yet  a  councillor  to  his  majesty.  Under  admiration  of  revealed  religion*s  friends.  He  was  like  no 
Anne  he  was  a  conqueror;  and  Spain  would  have  been  other  human  being,  yet  all  human  beings  admired  his  sense, 
transferred  from  the  Bourbon  to  the  Austrian  family,  if  his  wit,  and  his  coursge :  this  was  so  marked  that  he  was 
Charles  had  attended  as  much  to  fighting  as  to  bull-feast-  said  to  be  without  fear ;  but  he  replied — "  No,  I  am  not ; 
ing.  Never  was  a  braver  or  more  skilful  general.  An  only  I  nerer  saw  occasion  to  fear."*  He  died  at  Lisbon, 
adept  in  the  illusions  of  perspective,  he  imposed  upon  the  aged  seventy-seven,  in  the  year  1735.  His  first  wife  was 
enemy  as  to  the  numbers  under  his  command ;  even  his  a  daughter  of  sir  Alexander  Frazer;  whilst  a  widower  the 
gallantries  aided  his  plans.  He  astonished  the  proud  earl  became  deeply  enamoured  with  the  accomplished 
Spaniards;  the  patient  Germans  ;  even  the  sprightly  FVench  Anastasia  Robinson,  the  daughter  of  an  artist.  She  was 
iaw  themselves  excelled  in  courage,  celerity,  and  stra.  an  opera  singer,  and  a  teacher  of  music  and  Italian,  to 
tagem.  The  parliament  thanked  him,  but,  imitating  his  support  an  aged  parent ;  yet  she  rejected  all  the  earl** 
fickleness,  withdrew  their  favour.  Even  at  home,  his  pen  advances  towards  an  illicit  connection.  He  married  her 
▼indicated  his  sword;  and  at  the  change  of  the  queen's  privately,  and  concealed  his  union  until  1735,  and  then 
ministry,  he  blazed  forth  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  as  proclaimed  it  Dke  no  other  husband.  He  went  one 
negotiator  in  all  the  Italian  courts.  Restless  and  alert,  on  evening  to  the  rooms  at  Bath,  where  a  servant  was  ordered 
the  continent,  or  in  England,  be  was  ever  on  the  wing :  distinctly  and  audibly  to  announce  ^  Lady  Peterborough*! 
**  he  saw  more  kings  and  postilions  than  any  man  in  carriage  waits.*'  Every  lady  of  rank  and  fashion  roso 
Europe.**  This  quarter  of  the  globe  seemed  too  confined  and  congratulated  the  declared  countess.^— Continuation  of 
for  his  pattimct.     He  asked  for  a  commission  as  captain-  Grainger. 
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bad  011I7  in  general  laid  tlie  state  of  afiairs  before  the  prince,  without  pressing  him  too 
much  *. 

But  Russel  i  coming  over  in  May  brought  the  matter  nearer  a  point.  He  was  a  cousin 
german  to  lord  Russel.  He  had  been  bred  at  sea,  and  was  bedchamber-man  to  the  king, 
when  he  was  duke  of  York  ;  but,  upon  the  lord  Russel's  death,  he  retired  from  the  court. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  honour,  and  great  courage.  He  had  good  principles,  and  was  firm 
to  them.  The  prince  spoke  more  positively  to  him  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  said, 
he  must  satisfy  both  his  honour  and  conscience,  before  he  could  enter  upon  so  great  a  design, 
which,  if  it  miscarried,  must  bring  ruin  both  on  England  and  Holland  :  he  protested,  that 
no  private  ambition,  nor  resentment,  of  his  own  could  ever  prevail  so  far  with  him,  as  to 
make  him  break  with  so  near  a  relation,  or  engage  in  a  war,  of  which  the  consequences  must 
be  of  the  last  importance,  both  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  of  the  protestant  religion ; 
therefore  he  expected  formal  and  direct  invitations.  Russel  laid  before  him  the  danger  of 
trusting  such  a  secret  to  great  numbers.  The  prince  said,  if  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
that  might  be  supposed  to  understand  the  sense  of  the  nation  best,  should  do  it,  he  would 
acquiesce  in  it. 

Russel  told  me,  that,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  communicated  the  matter,  first  to  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  then  to  the  lord  Lumley,  who  was  a  late  convert  from  popery,  and 
bad  stood  out  very  firmly  all  this  reign.  He  was  a  man  who  laid  his  interest  much  to  heart  t 
and  he  resolved  to  embark  deeply  in  this  design. 

But  the  man  in  whose  hands  the  conduct  of  the  whole  design  was  chiefly  deposited  by  the 
prince's  own  order,  was  Mr.  Sidney,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  to  Algernon  Sidney. 
He  was  a  graceful  man,  and  had  lived  long  in  the  court,  where  he  had  some  adventures  that 
became  very  public.  He  was  a  man  of  a  sweet  and  caressing  temper,  had  no  malice  in  his 
heart,  but  too  great  a  love  of  pleasure.  He  had  been  sent  envoy  to  Holland  in  the  year 
1679,  where  he  entered  into  such  particular  confidences  with  the  prince,  that  he  had  the 
highest  measure  of  his  trust  and  favour,  that  any  Englishman  ever  had.  This  was  well 
known  over  England  ;  so  that  all  who  desired  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  prince  did  it 
through  his  hands.  He  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  this  might  cast  him  in,  that  he 
travelled  almost  a  year  round  Italy.  But  now  matters  ripened  faster ;  so  all  centred  in 
him.  But,  because  he  was  lazy,  and  the  business  required  an  active  man,  who  could  both 
run  about,  and  write  over  long  and  full  accounts  of  all  matters,  I  recommended  a  kinsman 
of  my  own,  Johnston,  whom  I  had  fonned,  and  knew  to  be  both  faithful  and  diligent,  and 
very  fit  for  the  employment  he  was  now  trusted  with  J. 

Sidney  tried  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  if  he  would  advise  the  prince's  coming  over ;  but,  as 
this  matter  was  opened  to  him  at  a  great  distance,  he  did  not  encourage  a  further  freedom. 
He  looked  on  the  thing  as  impracticable  ;  it  depended  on  so  many  accidents,  that  he  thought 
it  was  a  rash  and  desperate  project,  that  ventured  all  upon  such  a  dangerous  issue,  as  might 
turn  on  seas  and  winds.  It  was  next  opened  to  the  earl  of  Danby  :  and  he  not  only  went 
in  heartily  to  it  himself,  but  drew  in  the  bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Compton)  to  join  in  it.  By 
their  advice  it  was  proposed  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  great  credit  With  the  whole 
church  party ;  for  he  was  a  man  possessed  with  their  notions,  and  was  grave  and  virtuous 
in  the  course  of  his  life.     He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  the  records  of  parlia- 

*  Charles   Talbot,   afterwards   duke   of  Shrewsbury,  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  his  wife,  AdeU 

embraced  the  protestant  religion,  with  many  other  distin-  leida,  daughter  of  the  marquis  de  Falliotti,  an  Italian, 

gnished  persons,  at  the  time  of  the  popish  plot.     With  who  proved  a  domestic  tyrant,  and  the  plague  of  his  life, 

his  religion   he  changed  his  politics,  and  this  godson  of  Lord  Dartmouth  says,  that  if  queen  Mary  had  outlived 

Charles  the  Second  then  became  the  opponent  of  arbitrary  the  king  (William)  she  would  certainly  have  married  the 

power.     He  lent  William   the  Third  40,000/.,  who  in  duke,  and  that  she  was  always  agitated  extremely  when 

return  made  him  a  privy  councillor,  a  lord  justice,  prin-  he  came  into  her  presence.     A  very  full  memoir  of  thi» 

cipal  secretary  of  state,  adding  a  dukedom  and  the  garter,  nobleman,  and  of  the  jMlitical  changes  in  which  he  was 

The  king  used  to  describe  him  as  *'  the  only  man  of  engaged,  will  be  found  in  archdeacon  Coxe*B  ^*  Shrewsbury 

whom  the  Whigs  and  Tories  both  spoke  well.**     At  the  Correspondence." 

time  of  queen  Anne^s  death  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire-         'f  This  was  Edward  Russel,  so  distinguished  afterwaidt 

land,  lord  high  treasurer,  and  lord  chamberlain ;  important  as  the  victor  at  La  Hogue,  and  better  known  as  the  earl 

employments  that  never  were  before  united  in  the  same  of  Orford.     He  will  bo  mentioned  in  future  pages, 
possession.     George  the  First  continued  to  employ  him         ^  He  was  a  son  of  lord  Wariston,  before  mentioned* 

in  maoy  high  offices.     He  died^  aged  fifty-eight,  in  1718.  Afterwards  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  SeotUnd. 
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ment,  and  was  a  copious  speaker,  but  too  florid  and  tedious.  He  was  much  admired  by 
many.  He  had  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  the  court  all  this  reign ;  for,  though  his  name 
was  still  among  the  privy  councillors,  yet  he  never  went  to  the  board.  He  upon  the  first 
proposition  entertained  it,  and  agreed  to  it ;  but  at  their  next  meeting  he  said,  he  had  con- 
sidered better  of  that  matter :  his  conscience  was  so  restrained  in  those  points,  that  he  could 
not  go  further  with  them  in  it :  he  said,  he  had  talked  with  some  divines,  and  named  Tillot- 
son  and  Stillingfleet,  in  general  of  the  thing ;  and  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it ;  (though 
they  protested  to  me  afterwards,  that  they  remembered  no  such  thing.)  He  confessed  he 
should  not  have  suffered  them  to  go  so  far  with  him  in  such  a  secret,  till  he  had  examined  it 
better  :  they  had  now,  according  to  Italian  notions,  a  right  to  murder  him ;  but,  though  his 
principles  restrained  him,  so  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  them,  his  affections  would  make 
him  to  wish  well  to  them,  and  be  so  far  a  criminal  as  concealment  could  make  him  one. 
The  earl  of  Devonshire  was  spoken  to ;  and  he  went  into  it  with  great  resolution.  It  was 
next  proposed  to  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  Trelawny,  Kirk,  and  the  lord 
Churchill.  These  went  all  into  it :  and  Trelawny  engaged  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Bristol, 
into  it. 

But,  having  now  named  the  lord  Churchill  *,  who  is  likely  to  be  mentioned  often  by  me 
in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  I  will  say  a  little  more  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and 
graceful  appearance,  bred  up  in  the  court  with  no  literature ;  but  he  had  a  solid  and  clear 
understanding,  with  a  constant  presence  of  mind.  He  knew  the  arts  of  living  in  a  court 
beyond  any  man  in  it.  He  caressed  all  people  with  a  soft  and  obliging  deportment,  and  was 
always  ready  to  do  good  offices.  He  had  no  fortune  to  set  up  on :  this  put  him  on  all  the 
methods  of  acquiring  one.  And  that  went  so  far  into  him,  that  he  did  not  shake  it  off  w^hen 
he  was  in  a  much  higher  elevation :  nor  was  his  expense  suited  enough  to  his  posts ;  but, 
when  allowances  are  made  for  that,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  the  age  has  produced.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  king ;  but  his  lady  -f  was  much 
more  in  princess  Anne's  favour.  She  had  an  ascendant  over  her  in  every  thing.  She  was  a 
woman  of  little  knowledge,  but  of  a  clear  apprehension,  and  a  true  judgment,  a  warm  and 
hearty  friend,  violent  and  sudden  in  her  resolutions,  and  impetuous  in  her  way  of  speaking. 
She  was  thought  proud  and  insolent  on  her  favour,  though  she  used  none  of  the  common  arts 
of  a  court  to  maintain  it ;  for  she  did  not  beset  the  princess,  nor  flatter  her.  She  stayed 
much  at  home,  and  looked  very  carefully  after  the  education  of  her  children.  Having  thus 
opened  both  their  characters,  I  vdll  now  give  an  account  of  this  lord's  engagements  in  this 
matter ;  for  which  he  has  been  so  severely  censured,  as  guilty  both  of  ingratitude  and 
treachery,  to  a  very  kind,  and  liberal,  master.  He  never  discovered  any  of  the  king's  secrets ; 
nor  did  he  ever  push  him  on  to  any  violent  proceedings :  so  that  he  was  in  no  contrivance 
to  ruin,  or  betray,  him.  On  the  contrary,  whensoever  he  spoke  to  the  king  of  his  affairs, 
which  he  did  but  seldom,  because  he  could  not  fall  in  with  the  king's  notions,  he  always 
suggested  moderate  counsels.  The  earl  of  Galway  told  me,  that  when  he  came  over  with  the 
fii^  compliment  upon  the  king's  coming  to  the  crown,  he  said  then  to  him,  that,  if  the  king 
was  ever  prevailed  on  to  alter  our  religion,  he  would  serve  him  no  longer,  but  withdraw  from 
him ;  so  early  was  this  resolution  fixed  in  him.  When  he  saw  how  the  king  was  set,  he 
could  not  be  contented  to  see  all  ruined  by  him.  He  was  also  very  doubtful  as  to  the  pre- 
tended birth.  So  he  resolved,  when  the  prince  should  come  over,  to  go  in  to  him  ;  but  to 
betray  no  post,  nor  do  any  thing  more  than  the  withdrawing  himself,  with  such  officers  as  he 
could  trust  with  such  a  secret.  He  also  undertook,  that  prince  George  and  the  princess 
Anne  would  leave  the  court,  and  come  to  the  prince,  as  soon  as  was  possible. 

With  these  invitations,  and  letters,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Russel,  came  over  in 
September ;  and  soon  after  them  came  Sidney  with  Johnston.    And  they  brought  over  a 

*  Tbit  ms  ftfterwards  the  celebrated  duke  of  Marl<  reraoyed,  sbe  should   herself  become  prime  fisTourite, 

borough.  she  obtained  her  removal  bj  the  aid  of  bishop  Compton, 

•f*  Subsequently  so  celebrated  as  the  court  favourite,  who  suggested  at  the  council  that  it  was  dangerous  for  % 

Sarah,  duchets  of  Marlborough.     This  intriguing  peeress  papist  to  be  so  intimate  with  the  princen.     Earl  of  Dart- 

was  introduced  to  queen  Anne  by   Mrs.  Comwallis,  a  mouth  in  Oxford  od.  of  this  work, 
papist,   and  finding  that  if  her  introductress  could  be 
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ftiU  scheme  of  advices,  together  ynih  the  heads  of  a  declaration,  all  which  were  chiefly  penned 
by  lord  Danby.  He,  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  lord  Lumley,  undertook  for  the 
Borih :  and  they  all  dispersed  themselves  into  their  several  countries,  and  among  their  friends. 
The  thing  was  in  the  hands  of  many  thousands,  who  yet  were  so  true  to  one  another,  that 
nome  of  them  made  any  discovery,  no  not  by  their  rashness ;  though  they  were  so  confident, 
that  they  did  not  use  so  discreet  a  conduct  as  was  necessary.  Matters  went  on  in  Holland 
with  great  secrecy  till  September.  Then  it  was  known,  that  many  arms  were  bespoken ; 
and,  though  those  were  bargained  for  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of  some  of 
the  princes  of  Germany,  yet  there  was  ground  enough  for  suspicion.  All  those  that  were 
trusted  proved  both  faithful,  and  discreet.  And  here  an  eminent  difference  appeared  between 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  those  who  went  into  a  design  upon  principles  of  religion,  and 
honour,  and  the  forced  compliance  of  mercenary  soldiers,  or  corrupt  ministers,  which  is 
neither  cordial  nor  secret.    France  took  the  alarm  first,  and  gave  it  to  the  court  of  England. 

D' Avaux,  the  French  ambassador,  could  no  more  give  the  court  of  France  those  advertise- 
ments that  he  was  wont  to  send  of  all  that  passed  in  Holland.  He  had  great  allowances 
for  entertaining  agents,  and  spies,  every  where.  But  Louvois,  who  hated  him,  suggested  that 
there  was  no  more  need  of  these ;  so  they  were  stopped :  and  the  ambassador  was  not  sorry, 
that  the  court  felt  their  error  so  sensibly.  The  king  published  the  advertisements  he  had 
from  France  a  little  too  rashly  ;  for  all  people  were  much  animated  when  they  heard  it  from 
giich  a  hand.  The  king  soon  saw  his  error ;  and,  to  correct  it,  he  said  on  many  occasions, 
that  whatever  the  designs  of  the  Dutch  might  be,  he  was  sure  they  were  not  against  him. 
It  was  given  out  sometimes,  that  they  were  against  France,  and  then  that  they  were  against 
Denmark  :  yet  the  king  shewed  he  was  not  without  his  fears ;  for  he  ordered  fourteen  more 
ships  to  be  put  to  sea,  with  many  fire-ships.  He  recalled  Strickland,  and  gave  the  command 
to  the  lord  Dartmouth ;  who  was  indeed  one  of  the  worthiest  men  of  his  court :  he  loved 
him,  and  had  been  long  in  his  service,  and  in  his  confidence ;  but  he  was  much  against  all 
the  conduct  of  his  affairs  :  yet  he  resolved  to  stick  to  him  at  all  hazards.  The  seamen  came 
in  slowly ;  and  a  heavy  backwardness  appeared  in  every  thing. 

A  new  and  unlooked-for  accident  gave  the  king  a  very  sensible  trouble.  It  was  resolved, 
as  was  told  before,  to  model  the  army,  and  to  begin  with  recruits  from  Ireland.  Upon 
which  the  English  army  would  have  become  insensibly  an  Irish  one.  The  king  made  the 
first  trial  on  the  duke  of  Berwick's  regiment,  which  being  already  under  an  illegal  colonel,  it 
might  be  supposed  they  were  ready  to  submit  to  every  thing.  Five  Irishmen  were  ordered 
to  be  put  into  every  company  of  that  regiment,  which  then  lay  at  Portsmouth ;  but  Beau- 
mont, the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  five  of  the  captains,  refused  to  receive  them.  They  said, 
they  had  raised  their  men  upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth^s  invasion,  by  which  their  zeal  for 
the  king's  service  did  evidently  appear.  If  the  king  would  order  any  recruits,  they  doubted 
not,  but  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  them :  but  they  found  it  would  give  such  an  uni- 
versal discontent,  if  they  should  receive  the  Irish  among  them,  that  it  would  put  them  out 
of  a  capacity  of  serving  the  king  any  more.  But  as  the  order  was  positive,  so  the  duke  of 
Berwick  was  sent  down  to  see  it  obeyed.  Upon  which  they  desired  leave  to  lay  down  their 
commissions.  The  king  was  provoked  by  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  govern  his 
passion.  The  officers  were  put  in  arrest,  and  brought  before  a  council  of  war,  where  they 
were  broken  with  reproach,  and  declared  incapable  to  serve  the  king  any  more.  But  upon 
this  occasion,  the  whole  officers  of  the  army  declared  so  great  an  unwillingness  to  mix  with 
those  of  another  nation  and  religion,  that,  as  no  more  attempts  were  made  of  this  kind,  so  it 
was  believed  that  this  fixed  the  king  in  a  point,  that  was  then  under  debate. 

The  king  of  France,  when  he  gave  the  king  the  advertisements  of  the  preparations  in  Hol- 
land, offered  him  such  a  force  as  he  should  call  for.  Twelve,  or  fifteen,  thousand  were  named, 
or  as  many  more  as  he  should  desire.  It  was  proposed,  that  they  should  land  at  Portsmouth, 
and  that  they  should  have  that  place  to  keep  the  communication  with  France  open,  and  in 
their  hands.  All  the  priests  were  for  this ;  so  were  most  of  the  popish  lords.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland  was  the  only  man  in  credit  that  opposed  it.  He  said,  the  offer  of  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  might  be  a  real  strength  ;  but  then  it  would  depend  on  the  orders  that 
came  from  France :  they  might  perhaps  master  England  ;  but  they  would  become  the  king's 
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maatere  at  the  same  time  ;  flo  tliat  lie  must  govern  under  bul-1i  orders  aa  tliey  sbouU  give ; 
aud  tlius  lio  would  quickly  become  only  a  viceroy  to  tbe  kiiig  of  France  :  any  nrmy  Ires  tliiui 
tliat  would  lose  tlie  kin]{  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  drive  his  own  array  to  desertion,  if 
not  to  mutiny. 

The  king  did  not  think  mattcra  were  yet  so  neiir  a  crisis  ;  so  he  did  neither  entertain  the 
proposition,  nor  lot  it  fall  quite  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  treaty  set  on  foot,  and  the  king 
nas  to  have  an  hundred  merchant  ships,  ready  for  the  transportation  of  such  forces  as  ho 
should  desire,  which  it  was  promised  sliould  be  ready  when  called  for.  It  is  certain,  that  tlie 
French  ambassador,  then  at  Ixindon,  who  knew  the  court  better  than  he  did  the  nation,  did 
believe,  that  the  king  would  have  been  ablo  to  have  made  a  greater  divinon  of  the  nation, 
tlian  it  proved  afterwards  he  was  able  to  do.  Ue  believed  it  would  have  gone  to  a  civil  war ; 
and  that  then  the  king  would  have  been  forced  to  have  taken  assistance  from  Frunce  on  imy 
terms ;  and  so  ho  encouraged  the  king  of  France  to  go  on  with  his  designs  that  winter,  and 
ho  believed  he  might  come  in  good  time  next  year  to  the  king's  as^stancc.  Tliese  advices 
proved  fatal  to  the  king,  and  to  Barillun  iiimaelf ;  for,  when  he  was  sent  over  to  Franc*,  ho 
wafi  so  ill  looked  ou,  that  it  was  believed  it  had  an  ill  effect  on  Ids  health  ;  for  ho  died  soon 
a^er. 

Albpvillo  camo  over  fully  persuaded  that  the  Dutch  designed  the  expedition  against 
England,  but  played  the  minister  bo,  that  he  took  pains  to  infuse  into  all  people  that  they 
designed  no  such  thing ;  which  made  him  to  be  generally  laughed  at.  He  was  soon  sent 
back  ;  and,  in  a  meuiorial  he  gave  into  the  States,  he  asked,  what  was  the  design  of  those 
great  and  surprising  preparations  at  such  a  season.  The  States,  according  to  their  slow  forms, 
let  this  lie  lung  before  them,  without  giving  it  an  answer. 

But  tho  court  of  France  made  a  greati-r  step.  The  Freneh  amltassador  in  a  memorial  told 
the  States,  that  his  master  understood  their  design  was  against  England,  and  in  that  ease  ho 
wgnifiod  to  tlicm,  that  there  was  such  a  strait  alliance  between  him  and  the  king  of 
England,  that  be  would  look  on  every  thing  done  against  England,  as  an  invasion  of  bis  own 
crown.  This  put  the  king  and  bis  ministers  much  out  of  countenance :  for,  upon  some  sur- 
mises of  an  alliance  with  France,  they  had  very  positively  denied  there  was  any  such  thing. 
Albeville  did  continue  to  deny  it  at  the  Hague,  even  after  the  memorial  was  put  in.  The 
king  did  likewise  deny  it  to  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  London.  And  the  blame  of  the  put- 
ting it  into  the  memorial  was  cast  on  Skelton,  the  king's  envoy  at  Paris,  who  was  disowned 
in  it,  and  upon  his  coming  over  was  put  in  the  Tower  for  it.  This  was  a  short  disgrace  ;  for 
be  was  soon  after  made  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  His  rash  folly  might  have  procured  the 
Older  from  the  court  of  France,  to  own  this  alliance ;  he  thought  it  would  terrify  the  States^ 
Hnd  so  he  pressed  this  officiously,  which  they  easily  granted.  That  related  only  to  tbe  own- 
ing it  in  so  public  a  manner.  But  this  did  clearly  prove,  that  such  an  alliance  was  made  ; 
Otherwise  no  instances,  bow  pressing  soever,  would  have  prevailed  with  the  court  of  France 
to  have  owned  it  in  so  solemn  a  manner :  for  what  ambassadors  say  in  their  master's  name, 
when  they  are  not  immediately  disowned,  passes  for  authentic :  so  that  it  was  a  vain  cavil 
that  some  made  afterwards,  when  they  asked,  how  was  this  alliance  proved  ?  The  memorial 
Viae  a  full  proof  of  it;  and  tho  shew  of  a  disgrace  on  Skelton  did  not  at  all  weaken  that 
proof. 

But  I  was  more  confirmed  of  this  matter  by  what  »r  William  Trumball,  then  Uie  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  told  mc  at  hie  return  to  England.  lie  was  the  most  eminent 
of  all  ovr  civilians,  and  was  by  much  the  best  pleader  in  those  courts,  and  was  a  learned,  a 
diligent,  and  a  virtuouH  man.  Ho  was  sent  envoy  to  Paris  upon  the  lord  Preston's  being 
recalled.  He  woa  there  when  tho  edict  that  repealed  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  passed,  and 
saw  the  violence  of  the  persecution,  and  acted  a  great  and  worthy  part  in  harbouring  many, 
in  covering  thoir  effects,  and  in  conveying  over  their  jewels  and  plate  to  England ;  which  dis- 
gusted tho  court  of  France,  and  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the  court  of  England,  though  it 
was  not  then  thought  fit  to  disown  or  recall  him  for  it  *.     He  hod  orders  to  put  in  inemo- 
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rials,  complaining  of  the  invasion  of  the  principality  of  Orange ;  whicli  he  did  in  so  high  a 
strain,  that  the  last  of  them  was  like  a  denunciation  of  war.  From  thence  he  was  sent  to 
Turkey.  And,  about  this  time,  he  was  surprised  one  morning  by  a  visit  that  the  French 
ambageador  made  him,  without  those  ceremonies  that  pass  between  ambassadors.  He  told 
him,  there  was  no  ceremony  to  be  between  them  any  more,  for  their  masters  were  now  one. 
And  he  shewed  him  Monsieur  de  Croissy's  letter,  which  was  written  in  cipher.  The  deci- 
phering he  read  to  him,  importing,  that  now  an  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two 
kings.    So,  this  matter  was  as  evidently  proved,  as  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  could  possibly  be. 

The  conduct  of  France  at  that  time  with  relation  to  the  States  was  very  unaccountable, 
and  proved  as  favourable  to  the  prince  of  Orange's  designs,  as  if  he  had  directed  it.  All  the 
manufacture  of  Holland,  both  linen  and  woollen,  was  prohibited  in  France.  The  importa-- 
tion  of  herrings  was  also  prohibited,  except  they  were  cured  with  French  salt.  This  waa 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  commerce.  The  manufacture  began  to  suffer  much  ;  and  this  was 
sensible  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  herring  trade.  So  the  States  prohibited  the 
importing  of  French  wine,  or  brandy,  till  the  trade  should  be  set  free  again  on  both  sides. 
There  was  nothing  that  the  prince  had  more  reason  to  apprehend,  than  that  the  French  should 
have  given  the  States  some  satisfaction  in  the  point  of  trade,  and  offered  some  assurances 
with  relation  to  the  territory  of  Cologne.  Many  of  the  towns  of  Holland  might  have  been 
wrought  on  by  some  temper  in  these  things ;  great  bodies  being  easily  deceived,  and  not 
easily  drawn  into  wars,  which  interrupt  that  trade  which  they  subsist  by.  But  the  height 
the  court  of  Franco  was  then  in,  made  them  despise  all  the  world.  They  seemed  rather  to 
wish  for  a  war,  than  to  fear  it.  This  disposed  the  States  to  an  unanimous  concurrence  in  the 
great  resolutions  that  were  now  agreed  on,  of  raising  ten  thousand  men  more,  and  of  accept- 
ing thirteen  thousand  Grermans,  for  whom  the  prince  had,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  agreed 
with  some  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Amsterdam  was  at  first  cold  in  the  matter ;  but 
they  consented  with  the  rest.  Reports  were  given  out  that  the  French  would  settle  a  rego* 
lation  of  commerce,  and  that  they  would  abandon  the  cardinal,  and  leave  the  affairs  of 
Cologne  to  be  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Expedients  were  also  spoken  of  for  accom-^ 
modating  the  matter,  by  prince  Clement's  being  admitted  coadjutor,  and  by  his  having  some 
of  the  strong  places  put  in  his  hands.     This  was  only  given  out  to  amuse. 

But  while  these  things  were  discoursed  of  at  the  Hague,  the  world  was  surprised  with  a 
manifesto  set  out,  in  the  king  of  France's  name,  against  the  emperor.  In  it  the  emperor's 
ill  designs  against  France  were  set  forth.  It  also  complained  of  the  elector  Palatioe's  injus- 
tice to  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  in  not  giving  her  the  succession  that  fell  to  her  by  her  brother  s 
death,  which  consisted  in  some  lands,  cannon,  furniture,  and  other  moveable  goods.  It  also 
charged  him  with  the  disturbances  in  Cologne,  he  having  intended  first  to  gain  that  to  one 
of  his  own  sons,  and  then  engaging  the  Bavarian  prince  into  it ;  whose  elder  brother  having 
no  children,  he  hoped,  by  bringing  him  into  an  ecclesiastical  state,  to  make  the  succession  of 
Bavaria  fall  into  his  own  family.  It  charged  the  emperor,  likewise,  with  a  design  to  force 
the  electors  to  choose  his  son  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  the  elector  Palatine  was  press- 
ing him  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to  the  turning  his  arms  against  France.  By 
their  means  a  great  alliance  was  projected  among  many  protestant  princes  to  disturb  cardinal 
Furstemberg  in  the  possession  of  Cologne,  to  which  he  was  postulated  by  the  majority  of  the 
chapter.  And  this  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  the  catholic  religion  in  that  territory. 
Upon  all  these  considerations,  the  king  of  France,  seeing  that  his  enemies  could  not  enter  into 
France  by  any  other  way  but  by  that  of  Philipsburg,  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  it,  and 
then  to  demolish  it.  He  resolved  also  to  take  Kaisarslauter  from  the  Palatine,  and  to  keep 
it,  till  the  duchess  of  Orleans  had  justice  done  her  in  her  pretensions ;  and  he  also  resolved 
to  support  the  cardinal  in  his  possession  of  Cologne.  But,  to  balance  this,  he  offered  to  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  that  prince  Clement  should  be  chosen  coadjutor.     He  offered  also  to  raise 

court  of  France  to  that  of  Turkey  in  1687.     William  the  literature,  continued  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred 

Third  continued  him  in  this  appointment,  and  then  made  in  1716,  when  be  was  seventy-eight.     His  letters  are  to 

him  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  privy  councillor,  and  be  found  among  those  of  Pope   and  others.     He  also 
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parliament  during  1695.     He  retired  from  public  life  to  Noble^s  Continoation  of  Grainger. 
£ast  HaiQstcd,  in  Berkshire,  and,  derotiog  his  leisure  to 
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Fribuurg,  anil  to  restore  KaisarsUuttr,  aa  soun  aa  the  elector  FaUUne  elioulil  jiny  the  duclicea 
of  Otleana  the  just  value  of  her  pretensions.  He  deinanilcd,  that  the  Iruco  between  liiiu  and 
the  empire  should  be  turned  into  a  peace.  He  proposed  that  the  king  of  England  and  the 
republic  of  Venice  should  be  the  mediators  of  this  peace.  And  he  concluded  all,  doclariiig 
that  he  would  not  bind  himself  to  stand  to  the  conditions  now  offered  by  liini,  unless  they 
wore  accepted  before  January. 

I  have  given  a  full  abstract  of  this  manifesto :  for  upon  it  did  thi?  great  war  begin,  which 
Issted  till  the  peace  of  Ryawick.  And,  upon  the  grounds  laid  down  in  this  manifesto,  it  will 
evidently  appear  whether  the  war  was  a  just  one  or  not.  This  declaration  was  much  cen- 
sured, both  for  the  matter  and  for  the  style.  It  had  nut  the  air  of  greatness  which  became 
crowned  heads.  The  duchess  of  Orleans's  pretensions  to  old  furniture  was  a  strange  riao  to 
a  war ;  cspeciiilly  when  it  was  not  alleged  that  these  had  been  demanded  in  tlic  forms  of 
law,  and  that  justice  had  been  denied,  which  was  a  courBO  necessarily  to  be  observed  in 
things  of  that  nature.  Tlie  judging  of  the  secret  iotcntiona  of  the  elector  palatine  with 
relation  to  the  bouse  of  Bavaria  was  absurd.  And  the  complaints  of  designs  to  bring  tho 
empercir  to  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  that  30  he  might  make  war  on  France,  and  of  the 
emperor's  design  to  force  an  election  of  a  king  of  tho  Romans,  was  tlic  entering  into  the 
secrets  of  those  thoughts  which  were  only  known  to  God.  Such  conjectures,  so  remote  and 
uncertain,  and  that  could  not  be  proved,  were  a  strange  ground  of  war.  If  this  was  once 
admitted,  all  treaties  of  peace  were  vain  tilings,  and  were  no  more  to  he  reckoned  or  relied 
on.  The  reason  given  of  the  intention  to  take  Fhilipsburg,  because  it  was  the  most  proper 
place  by  wliich  France  could  bo  invaded,  was  a  throwing  off  all  regards  to  tlie  common 
decencies  observed  by  princes.  All  fortified  places  on  frontiers  are  intended  both  for  resist^ 
once,  and  for  magazines ;  and  ore  of  both  sides  conveniences  for  cnteiing  into  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  as  there  is  occasion  for  it.  So  here  was  a  pretence  set  up,  of  beginning  & 
war,  that  puts  an  end  to  all  the  securities  of  peace. 

The  business  of  Cologne  was  judged  by  the  pope,  according  to  the  laws  of  tho  empire : 
and  his  sentence  was  final  :  nor  could  the  postulation  of  the  majority  of  the  chapter  he  valid, 
unless  twD-thirda  joined  in  it.  The  cardinal  was  commended  in  tho  manifesto  for  his  care 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  This  was  ridiculous  to  all,  who  knew  that  be  hwl  been 
for  many  years  the  great  incendiary,  who  had  betrayed  the  empire,  chiefly  in  the  year  1672- 
The  charge  that  the  emperor's  agent  had  laid  on  him  before  the  chapter  mas  also  complained 
of,  as  an  infraction  of  tho  amnesty  stipulated  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  He  was  not 
indeed  to  be  called  to  an  account,  in  order  to  be  pumshed  for  an}^liing  done  before  tluit 
peace.  But  that  did  nut  bind  up  the  emperor  from  endeavouring  to  exclude  him  from  so 
great  a  dignity,  which  was  likely  to  provo  fatal  to  the  empire.  Tliese  were  some  of  the 
censures  that  passed  on  this  manifesto ;  which  was  indeed  looked  on,  by  all  who  had  consi- 
dered the  rights  of  peace  and  the  laws  of  war,  as  one  of  the  most  avowed  and  solemn  decla- 
rations that  ever  was  made  of  the  periidiousness  of  that  court.  And  it  was  thought  to  bo 
some  degrees  beyond  that  in  the  year  1672,  in  which  that  king's  giory  was  pretcndeil  as  the 
chief  motive  of  that  war.  For,  in  that,  particulars  wcro  not  reckoned  up  :  eo  it  might  he 
supposed  he  had  met  with  affronts,  which  he  did  not  think  consistent  vvith  his  grcot- 
UC8S  to  be  mentioned.  But  here  all  that  could  be  thought  on,  even  the  hangings  of  Heidel- 
berg, were  enumerated :  and  all  together  amounted  to  this,  that  the  king  of  France  thought 
himself  tied  by  no  pcnee  ;  but  that,  when  he  suspected  his  neighbours  were  intending  to 
make  war  U|>on  him,  he  might  upon  such  a  suspicion  begin  a  war  on  his  part. 

This  manifesto  against  tlie  emperor  was  followed  by  another  against  the  pope,  written  in 
the  form  a  letter  to  cardinal  D'Estrees,  to  be  given  by  him  to  the  pope.  In  it  he  reckoned 
all  the  partiality  that  the  pope  had  sliown  during  his  whole  pontificate,  both  against  Franco 
and  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  mentioned  the  busincai  of  tlic  regale ;  his  refusing 
the  hulls  to  the  bishops  nominated  by  liim  ;  the  dispute  alwut  the  franchifii'S,  of  which  his 
ambassadors  bad  been  long  in  possession ;  the  denying  nudicute,  not  only  to  liis  ambassador, 
but  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  bad  sent  to  Borne  without  a  character,  and  with  a  letter 
written  in  his  own  hand.  In  conclusion,  he  complained  of  the  pope's  breaking  the  canons 
of  the  church,  in  granting  bulls  in  fiivour  of  prince  Clement,  and  in  denying  justice  to  car- 
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tiSnal  Fursterabeig.  For  all  these  reasons  the  king  was  resolved  to  separate  the  character  of 
the  most  holy  father  from  that  of  a  temporal  prince :  and  therefore  he  intended  to  seize  on 
Avignon,  as  likewise  on  Castro,  until  the  pope  should  satisfy  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  of 
Parma.  He  complained  of  the  pope's  not  concurring  with  him  in  the  concerns  of  the  church 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  :  in  which  the  pope's  hehaviour  gave  great  scandal  both  to  the 
old  catholics,  and  to  the  new  converts.  It  also  gave  the  prince  of  Orange  the  boldness  to  go 
and  invade  the  king  of  England,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  protestant  religion, 
but  indeed  to  destroy  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  overturn  the  government :  upon  which 
his  emissaries  and  the  writers  in  Holland  gave  out  that  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  Mras 
an  imposture. 

This  was  the  first  public  mention  that  was  made  of  the  imposture  of  that  birth :  for  the 
author  of  a  book,  written  to  that  purpose,  was  punished  for  it  in  Holland.  It  was  strango 
to  see  the  disputes  about  the  franchises  made  a  pretence  for  a  war :  for  certainly  all  sovereign 
princes  can  make  such  regulations  as  they  think  fit  in  those  matters.  If  they  cut  ambas^ 
sadors  short  in  any  privilege,  their  ambassadors  are  to  expect  the  same  treatment  from  other 
princes  :  and  as  long  as  the  sacredness  of  an  ambassador's  person,  and  of  his  family,  was  still 
preserved,  which  was  all  that  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  princes  may  certainly  limit 
the  extent  of  their  other  privileges,  and  may  refuse  any  ambassadors  who  will  not  submit  to 
their  regulation.  The  number  of  an  ambassador  s  retinue  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  well 
defined  :  but  if  an  ambassador  comes  with  an  army  about  him,  instead  of  a  retinue,  he  may 
be  denied  admittance.  And  if  he  forces  it,  as  Lavardin  had  done,  it  was  certainly  an  act  of 
hostility :  and,  instead  of  having  a  right  to  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  he  might  well 
be  considered  and  treated  as  an  enemy. 

The  pope  had  observed  the  canons  in  rejecting  cardinal  Furstemberg's  defective  postula- 
tion.  And,  whatever  might  be  brought  from  ancient  canons,  the  practice  of  that  church  for 
many  ages,  allowed  of  the  dispensations  that  the  pope  granted  to  prince  Clement.  It  was 
looked  on  by  all  people  as  a  strange  reverse  of  things,  to  see  the  king  of  France,  after  all  his 
cruelty  to  the  protestants,  now  go  to  make  war  on  the  pope ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  see 
the  whole  protestant  body  concurring  to  support  the  authority  of  the  pope's  bulls  in  the 
business  of  Cologne ;  and  to  defend  the  two  houses  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  by  whom  they 
were  laid  so  low  but  threescore  years  before  this.  The  French,  by  the  war  that  they  had 
now  begun,  had  sent  their  troops  towards  Germany  and  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  so  had  ren- 
dered their  sending  an  army  over  to  England  impracticable :  nor  could  they  send  such  a 
force  into  the  bishopric  of  Cologne,  as  could  any  ways  alarm  the  States.  So  that  the  inva- 
sion of  Germany  made  the  designs,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  engaged  in,  both  prac- 
ticable and  safe. 

Marshal  Scliomberg  came  at  this  time  into  the  country  oi  Cleves.  He  was  a  German  by 
birth  :  so  when  the  persecution  was  begun  in  France,  he  desired  leave  to  return  into  his  own 
country.  That  was  denied  him.  All  the  favour  he  could  obtain  was  leave  to  go  to  Portugal. 
And  so  cruel  is  the  spirit  of  popery,  that,  though  he  had  preserved  that  kingdom  from  falling 
under  the  yoke  of  Castile,  yet  now  that  he  came  thither  for  refuge,  the  inquisition  repre- 
sented that  matter  of  giving  harbour  to  a  heretic  so  odiously  to  the  king,  that  he  was  forced 
to  send  him  away.  He  came  from  thence  first  to  England,  and  then  he  passed  through 
Holland,  where  he  entered  into  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  And 
being  invited  by  the  old  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  went  to  Berlin  :  where  he  was  made 
governor  of  Prussia,  and  set  at  the  head  of  all  the  elector's  armies.  The  son  treated  him 
now  with  the  same  regard  that  the  father  had  for  him  :  and  sent  him  to  Cleves,  to  command 
the  troops  that  were  sent  from  the  empire  to  the  defence  of  Cologne.  The  cardinal  offered 
a  neutrality  to  the  town  of  Cologne.  But  they  chose  rather  to  accept  a  garrison  that  Schom- 
berg  sent  them :  by  which  not  only  that  town  was  secured,  but  a  stop  was  put  to  any 
progress  the  French  could  make,  till  they  could  get  that  great  town  into  their  hands.  By 
these  means  the  States  were  safe  on  all  hands  for  this  winter :  and  this  gave  the  prince  of 
Orange  great  quiet  in  prosecuting  his  designs  upon  England.  He  had  often  said,  that  he 
would  never  give  occasion  to  any  of  his  enemies  to  say  that  he  had  carried  away  the  best 
force  of  the  States,  and  had  left  them  exposed  to  any  impressions  that  might  be  made  on 
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tliera  in  liis  aliscncc.  Ho  hod  now  reason  to  conclude  tbnt  ho  had  no  other  ritik  to  run  in  ha 
intendoJ^xpeditioiiibut  that  of  the  ecoe  and  tho  weather.  Theaeaa  were  then  very  boieterous : 
aud  the  season  of  the  yi^ar  wna  so  far  spent,  that  he  saw  ho  whb  to  have  a  campaign  in 
winter.    But  all  other  tiling  wera  now  well  Bcciired  by  this  unexpected  conduct  of  the  French. 

There  was  a  fleet  now  set  to  sea  of  about  fifty  sail.  Most  of  them  were  third  or  fourth 
rates,  commanded  by  Dutch  officers.  But  Herbert,  as  representing  the  prince's  person,  waa 
to  command  in  chief,  as  lieutenant-general-admiral.  This  was  not  very  easy  to  the  States, 
nor  indeed  to  the  prince  hirasolf ;  who  thought  it  an  absurd  thing  to  set  a  stranger  at  the 
head  of  their  fleet.  Nothing  less  would  content  Herbert.  And  it  was  said,  that  nothing 
would  probably  make  the  English  fleet  come  over  and  Join  with  the  prince,  so  much  as  the 
seeing  one  that  had  lately  commanded  them  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Tlicrc  was  a 
transport  fleet  hired  for  carrying  over  the  army.  And  this  grew  to  be  about  five  hundred 
vessels:  for,  though  the  boise  and  dragoons  in  pay  were  not  four  thousand,  yet  the  horses 
for  officers  and  volunteers,  and  for  artillery  and  baggage,  were  above  seven  thousand.  There 
were  arms  provided  for  twenty  thousand  more.     And,  as  things  were  thus  made  ready. 

The  declaration  that  the  prince  was  to  publish  came  to  he  considered.  A  great  many 
draughts  were  sent  from  England  by  different  hands.  All  these  were  put  in  the  pensioner 
Fagel's  hands,  who  upon  that  made  a  long  nnd  heavy  draught,  founded  on  the  grounds  of 
the  civil  law,  and  of  the  law  of  nations.  That  was  brought  to  me  to  be  put  in  English.  I 
saw  he  was  fond  of  his  own  draught :  and  the  prince  left  that  matter  wholly  to  him :  yet  I 
got  it  to  be  much  shortened,  though  it  was  still  too  long.  It  set  forth  at  first  a  long  recital 
of  all  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  England,  both  witli  relation  to  religion,  to  the  civil 
government,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice,  which  have  been  all  opened  in  the  series  of 
the  history.  It  set  forth  next  all  remedies  that  had  been  tried  in  a  gentler  way ;  all  which 
had  been  ineflectual.  Petitioning  by  the  greatest  persons,  and  in  the  most  private  manner, 
was  made  a  crime.  Endeavours  were  used  to  pack  a  parliament,  and  to  pre-engage  both 
the  votes  of  the  electors  and  the  votes  of  such  as  upon  the  election  should  be  returned  to  sit 
in  p.^rliament.  The  writs  were  to  be  addressed  to  unlawful  officers,  who  were  disabled  by 
law  to  execute  them  :  so  that  no  legal  parliament  could  now  be  brought  together.  In  con- 
clusion, the  reasons  of  suspecting  the  queen's  pretended  delivery  were  set  forth  in  general 
terms.  Upon  these  grounds  tlie  prince,  seeing  how  little  hope  was  left  of  succeeding  in  any 
other  method,  and  being  sensible  of  the  ruin  both  of  the  prot^stant  religion,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution of  England  and  Ireland,  tliat  was  imminent,  and  being  earnestly  invited  by  men  of 
all  ranks,  and  in  particular  by  many  of  the  peers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  resolved, 
according  to  the  obligation  he  lay  under,  both  on  the  princes^s  account  and  on  his  own,  to 
go  over  into  England,  and  to  sec  for  proper  and  effectual  remedies  for  redressing  such  growing 
evils,  in  a  parliament  that  should  be  lawfully  chosen,  and  should  ait  in  full  freedom,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  and  constitntion  of  England,  with  which  he  would  concur  in  all 
things  that  might  tend  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  And  he  promised  in  parti- 
cular, that  he  would  preserve  the  church  and  the  established  religion,  and  that  lie  would 
endeavour  to  unite  all  such  as  divided  from  the  the  church  to  it,  by  the  best  means  tliat  could 
be  thought  on,  and  that  he  would  suffer  such  as  would  live  peaceably  to  enjoy  all  due  freedom 
in  their  consciences,  and  that  he  would  refer  the  enquiry  into  the  queen's  delivery  to  a  par- 
liament, and  acquiesce  in  its  deci»on.  This  the  prince  signed  and  scaled  on  the  tenth  of 
October.  With  this  the  prince  ordered  letters  to  be  written  in  his  name,  inviting  Iwth  the 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  othora  to  come  and  join  with  him,  in  order  to  the  securing  their  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties.  Another  short  paper  was  drawn  by  me  concerning  the  measures  of 
obedience,  justifying  tho  design,  and  answering  the  objections  that  might  be  mode  tu  it.  Of 
all  these,  many  thousand  copies  were  printed,  to  be  dispersed  at  our  landing. 

Tho  prince  desired  me  to  go  along  with  him  as  his  chaplain,  to  which  I  very  readily 
agreed :  for,  being  fully  satisfied  in  my  conscience  that  the  undertaking  was  lawful,  and  just, 
a4id  having  had  a  couMderable  hand  in  advising  tho  whole  progress  of  it,  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  an  imbecoraing  fear  in  me  to  have  taken  care  of  my  own  pcreon,  when  the  prince 
was  venturing  bis,  and  the  whole  was  now  to  be  put  to  haiard.  It  is  true  I,  being  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  had  reason  to  ex])cct  that,  if  I  had  fallen  into  the  enemies'  bands,  I  should 
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Bave  been  sent  to  Scotland,  and  put  to  the  torture  there.  And,  having  this  in  prospect,  I 
took  care  to  know  no  particulars  of  any  of  those  who  corresponded  with  the  prince.  So  that 
knowing  nothing  against  any,  even  torture  itself  could  not  have  drawn  from  me  that,  by 
which  any  person  could  be  hurt.  There  was  another  declaration  prepared  for  Scotland* 
But  I  had  no  other  share  in  that,  but  that  I  corrected  it  in  several  places,  chiefly  in  that 
which  related  to  the  church  :  for  the  Scots  at  the  Hague,  who  were  all  presbyterians,  had 
drawn  it  so,  that,  by  many  passages  in  it,  the  prince  by  an  implication  declared  in  favour  of 
presbytery.  He  did  not  see  what  the  consequences  of  those  were  till  I  explained  them.  8q 
he  ordered  them  to  be  altered.     And  by  the  declaration  that  matter  was  still  entire. 

As  Sidney  brought  over  letters  from  the  persons  formerly  mentioned,  both  inviting  the 
prince  to  come  over  to  save  and  rescue  the  nation  from  ruin,  and  assuring  him  that  they 
wrote  that  which  was  the  universal  sense  of  all  the  wise  and  good  men  in  the  nation :  so 
they  also  sent  over  with  him  a  scheme  of  advices.  They  advised  his  having  a  great  fleet, 
but  a  small  army :  they  thought  it  should  not  exceed  six  or  seven  thousand  men.  They 
apprehended,  that  an  ill-use  might  be  made  of  it,  if  he  brought  over  too  great  an  army  of 
foreigners,  to  infuse  into  people  a  jealousy  that  he  designed  a  conquest :  they  advised  his 
landing  in  the  North,  either  in  Burlington  Bay,  or  a  little  below  Hull :  Yorkshire  abounded 
in  horse :  and  the  gentry  were  generally  well  affected,  even  to  zeal,  for  the  design :  the 
country  was  plentiful,  and  the  roads  were  good  till  within  fifty  miles  of  London.  The  earl 
of  Danby  was  earnest  for  this,  hoping  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  whole  management,  by  the 
interest  he  believed  he  had  in  that  country.  It  was  confessed,  that  the  western  counties 
were  well  affected :  but  it  was  said,  that  the  miscarriage  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  and  thid 
executions  which  followed  it,  had  so  dispirited  them,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  they 
would  be  forward  to  join  the  prince :  above  all  things  they  pressed  dispatch,  and  all  possible 
haste :  the  king  had  then  but  eighteen  ships  riding  in  the  Downs :  but  a  much  greater  fleet 
was  almost  ready  to  come  out :  they  only  wanted  seamen,  who  came  in  very  slowly. 

When  these  things  were  laid  before  the  prince,  he  said,  he  could  by  no  means  resolve  to 
come  over  with  so  small  a  force :  could  not  believe  what  they  suggested,  concerning  the 
king's  army's  being  disposed  to  come  over  to  him  :  nor  did  he  reckon,  so  much  as  they  did, 
on  the  people  of  the  country's  coming  in  to  him  :  he  said  he  could  trust  to  neither  of 
these :  he  could  not  undertake  so  great  a  design,  the  miscarriage  of  which  would  be  the  ruin 
both  of  England  and  Holland,  without  such  a  force  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  be 
superior  to  the  king's  own,  though  his  whole  army  should  stick  to  him.  Some  proposed, 
that  the  prince  would  divide  his  force,  and  land  himself  with  the  greatest  part  in  the  North, 
and  send  a  detachment  to  the  West,  under  marshal  Schomberg.  They  pressed  the  prince 
very  earnestly  to  bring  him  over  with  him,  both  because  of  the  great  reputation  he  was  in, 
and  because  they  thought  it  was  a  security  to  the  prince's  person,  and  to  the  whole  design, 
to  have  another  general  with  him,  to  whom  all  would  submit  in  case  of  any  dismal  accident : 
for  it  seemed  too  much  to  have  all  depend  on  a  single  life  :  and  they  thought  that  would  be 
the  safer,  if  their  enemies  saw  another  person  capable  of  the  command,  in  case  they  should 
have  a  design  upon  the  prince's  person.  With  this  the  prince  complied  easily,  and  obtained 
the  elector's  consent  to  carry  him  over  with  him.  But  he  rejected  the  motion  of  dividing 
his  fleet  and  army.  He  said,  such  a  divided  force  might  be  fatal :  for  if  the  king  should  send 
his  chief  strength  against  the  detachment,  and  have  the  advantage,  it  might  lose  the  whole 
business ;  since  a  misfortune  in  any  one  part  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 

When  these  advices  were  proposed  to  Herbert,  and  the  other  seamen,  they  opposed  the 
landing  in  the  north  vehemently.  They  said,  no  seamen  had  been  consulted  in  that :  the 
north  coast  was  not  fit  for  a  fleet  to  ride  in  during  an  east  wind,  which  it  was  to  be  expected 
in  winter  might  blow  so  fresh,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  preserve  the  fleet ;  and  if  the 
fleet  was  left  there,  the  channel  was  open  for  such  forces  as  might  be  sent  from  France  :  the 
channel  was  the  safer  sea  for  the  fleet  to  ride  in,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  the  assistance  from 
France.  Yet  the  advices  for  this  were  so  positive,  and  so  often  repeated  from  England,  that 
the  prince  was  resolved  to  have  split  the  matter,  and  to  have  landed  in  the  North,  and  then 
to  have  sent  the  fleet  to  lie  in  the  channel. 
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The  prince  continued  still  to  cover  his  design,  and  to  look  towards  Cologne.  lie  ordered 
tt  review  of  his  anny,  and  an  encampment  for  two  months  at  Nimegiicn.  A  train  of  artil- 
lery was  alao  ordered.  By  these  orders  the  officers  saw  a  ncoeasity  of  fumisliing  thoraBflres 
for  so  long  a  time.  Tlio  main  point  remained,  how  money  should  be  found  for  so  chargeable 
an  expedition.  The  French  ambassador  had  his  eye  upon  this :  and  reckoned  tliat,  when- 
soever anything  relating  to  it  should  be  moved,  it  would  be  then  easy  to  raise  an  opposition, 
or  at  least  to  create  a  delay.  But  Fagel's  great  foresight  did  prevent  this.  In  the  July 
before,  it  was  represented  to  the  States,  that  now  by  reason  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne, 
and  the  war  that  was  likely  to  arise  there,  it  v/as  necessary  to  repair  their  places,  both  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Issel,  which  were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  This  was  agreed  to :  and  the 
charge  was  estimated  at  four  millions  of  guilders.  So  the  States  created  a  fund  for  the 
interest  of  that  money,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  up  by  a  loan.  It  was  all  brought  in  in 
four  days.  About  the  end  of  September  a  meBSago  was  delivered  to  the  States  from  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  by  which  he  undertook  to  send  an  army  into  his  country  of  Cleves, 
and  to  secure  the  States  from  all  danger  on  that  side  for  this  winter. 

Upon  this,  it  was  proposed  to  lend  the  prince  the  four  millioas.  And  ibis  passed  cosily 
in  the  States,  without  any  opposition,  to  the  amazement  of  all  that  saw  it :  for  it  had  never 
been  known  that  so  groat  and  so  dangerous  an  expedition  in  such  a  season  hod  been  so  easily 
agreed  to,  without  so  much  as  one  disagreeing  vote,  either  at  the  Hague,  or  in  any  of  the 
towns  of  Holland,  All  people  went  so  cordially  into  it,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ 
much  time  in  satisfying  them,  both  of  the  Lawfulness  and  of  the  nccesaityof  the  undcrt-kkiug. 
Fagel  had  sent  for  all  the  eminent  ministeiv  of  the  chief  towns  of  Holland  :  and,  as  he  hod  a 
vehemence  as  well  as  a  teudemeas  in  speaking,  he  convinced  them  evidently,  that  both  tli^ir 
roligion  and  their  country  wore  in  such  imminent  danger,  that  nothing  but  this  expedition 
oould  save  them :  they  saw  the  persccutioQ  in  France :  and  in  that  they  might  see  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  that  religion  :  they  saw  the  violence  with  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land was  driving  matters  in  his  country,  which,  if  not  stopped,  would  soon  prevail.  He  sent 
them  thus  full  of  zeal  to  dispose  the  people  to  a  hearty  approbation  and  concurrence  in  this 
design.  The  ministers  in  Holland  are  so  watehed  over  by  the  States,  that  they  have  no 
more  antliority  when  they  meet  in  a  body,  in  a  synod,  or  in  a  classis,  than  the  States  think 
fit  to  allow  them.  But  I  was  never  in  any  place,  where  I  thought  the  clergy  bad  generally 
so  much  credit  with  the  people,  as  they  have  there  :  and  they  employed  it  all  upon  this  occa- 
BOn  very  diligently,  and  to  good  jiurpose.  Tlioso  who  liad  no  regard  to  religion,  yet  saw 
a  war  begun  in  tbe  empire  by  the  French.  And  the  publication  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  England,  by  the  French  ambassador,  made  them  conclude  that  England  would 
join  with  France.  They  reckoned  they  could  not  stand  before  such  an  united  force^  and  tliat 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  take  England  out  of  the  hands  of  a  prince,  who  was  such  a 
firm  ally  to  France.  All  the  English  that  lived  in  Holland,  especially  the  merchants  that 
were  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  the  opposition  was  likely  to  be  strongest,  bad  such  posi- 
tive advices  of  the  .disposition  that  the  nation,  and  even  the  army  were  in ;  that,  as  this 
undertaking  was  considered  as  the  only  probable  means  of  their  preservation,  it  seemed  so 
well  concerted,  that  little  doubt  was  made  of  success,  except  what  arose  from  the  season ; 
which  was  not  only  &r  spent,  but  the  wind^  were  both  so  contrary,  and  so  stormy,  for  many 
weeks,  that  a  forcible  stop  seemed  put  to  it  by  the  bond  of  Heaven. 

Herbert  went  to  sea  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was  ordered  to  stand  over  to  the  Downs, 
and  to  look  on  the  English  fleet,  to  try  if  any  would  come  over,  of  which  some  hopes  were 
given  J  or  to  engage  them,  while  they  were  iJicn  cot  above  eighteen  or  twenty  shijie  strong. 
Bnt  the  contrary  winds  made  tins  not  only  impracticable,  but  gave  great  reason  to  fear  that 
a  great  port  of  the  fleet  would  he  either  lost,  or  disabled.  These  continued  for  above  a  fort- 
night, and  gave  us  at  the  Hague  a  melancholy  prospect.  Herbert  also  found  tbat  the  fleet 
*-M  neither  so  strong,  nor  so  wcti  manneil,  as  he  lia<l  expected. 

All  the  English  that  were  scattered  about  the  provinces,  or  in  Germany,  came  to  the 
Hague.  Among  these  there  was  one  Wildman,  who,  from  being  an  agitator  in  Cromwell's 
army,  had  been  a  constant  meddler  on  all  oecasions  in  everything  that  looked  like  scditiun. 
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mnd  seemed  inclined  io  oppose  everything  that  was  uppermost.  He  brought  his  usual  ill- 
humour  along  with  him,  liaving  a  peculiar  talent  in  possessing  others  by  a  sort  of  contagion 
with  jealousy  and  discontent.  To  these/  the  prince  ordered  his  declaration  to  be  shown. 
Wildman  took  great  exceptions  to  it,  with  which  he  possessed  many  to  such  a  degree,  thai 
they  began  to  say  they  would  not  engage  upon  those  grounds.  Wildman  had  drawn  one^ 
in  which  he  had  laid  down  a  scheme  of  the  government  of  England,  and  then  had  set  forth 
many  particulars  in  which  it  had  been  violated,  carrying  these  a  great  way  into  king  Charles's 
reign ;  all  which  he  supported  by  many  authorities  from  law  books.  He  objected  to  the 
prince's  insisting  so  much  on  the  dispensing  power,  and  on  what  had  been  done  to  the 
bishops.  He  said,  there  was  certainly  a  dispensing  power  in  the  crown,  practised  for  some 
ages :  very  few  patents  passed  in  which  there  was  not  a  "  non  obstante"  to  one  or  more  acta 
of  parliament :  this  power  had  been  too  far  stretched  of  late  :  but  the  stretching  of  a  power 
that  was  in  the  crown,  could  not  be  a  just  ground  of  war  :  the  king  had  a  right  to  bring  any 
man  to  a  trial :  the  bishops  had  a  fair  trial,  and  were  acquitted,  and  discharged  upon  it :  in 
all  which  there  was  nothing  done  contrary  to  law.  All  this  seemed  mysterious,  when  a 
known  republican  was  become  an  advocate  for  prerogative.  His  design  in  this  was  deep  and 
spiteful.  He  saw  that,  as  the  declaration  was  drawn,  the  church  party  would  come  in,  and 
be  well  received  by  the  prince  :  so  he,  who  designed  to  separate  the  prince  and  them  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  one  another,  studied  to  make  the  prince  declare  against  those 
grievances,  in  which  many  of  them  were  concerned,  and  which  some  among  tliom  had  pro- 
moted. The  earl  of  Macclesfield,  with  the  lord  Mordaunt,  and  many  others,  joined  with 
him  in  this.  But  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  together  with  Sidney,  Russel,  and  some  others, 
were  as  positive  in  their  opinion  that  the  prince  ought  not  to  look  so  far  back  as  into  king 
Charles's  reign :  this  would  disgust  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  almost  all  the 
clergy :  so  they  thought  the  declaration  was  to  be  so  conceived,  as  to  draw  in  the  body  of 
the  whole  nation :  they  were  all  alarmed  with  the  dispensing  power :  and  it  would  seem 
very  strange  to  see  an  invasion,  in  which  this  was  not  set  out  as  the  main  ground  of  it ; 
ever}'  man  could  distinguish  between  the  dispensing  with  a  special  act  in  a  particular  case,- 
and  a  total  dispensing  with  laws  to  secure  the  nation  and  the  religion  :  the  ill  designs  of  the 
court,  as  well  as  the  affections  of  the  nation,  had  appeared  so  evidently  in  the  bishops'  trial,' 
that  if  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  it  would  be  made  use  of  to  possess  all  people  with  an  opinion 
of  the  prince's  ill-will  to  them.  Russel  said,  that  any  reflections  made  on  king  Charles's  reign 
would  not  carry  over  all  the  high  church  party,  but  all  the  army,  entirely  to  the  king. 
Wildman'^s  declaration  was  much  objected  to.  The  prince  could  not  enter  into  a  discussion^ 
of  the  law  and  government  of  England :  that  was  to  be  left  to  the  parliament :  the  prince 
could  only  set  forth  the  present  and  public  grievances  as  they  were  transmitted  to  him  by 
those  upon  whose  invitation  he  was  going  over.  This  was  not  ^vithout  some  difficulty  over- 
come, by  altering  some  few  expressions  in  the  first  draught,  and  leaving  out  some  circum*- 
stances.     So  the  declaration  was  printed  over  again,  with  some  amendments. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  troops  marched  from  Nimeguen  were  put  on  board  in  the 
Zuyder  sea,  where  they  lay  above  ten  days  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  Texel.  Never 
was  so  great  a  design  executed  in  so  short  a  time.  A  transport  fleet  of  five  hundred  vessels 
was  hired  in  three  days'  time.  All  things,  as  soon  as  they  were  ordered,  were  got  to  be  so 
quickly  ready,  that  we  were  amazed  at  the  dispatch.  It  is  true,  some  things  were  wanting, 
and  some  things  had  been  forgotten.  But  when  the  greatness  of  the  eqiripage  was  consi- 
dered, together  with  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  to  be  conducted  till  the  whole  design  was 
to  be  avowed,  it  seemed  much  more  strange  that  so  little  was  wanting,  or  that  so  few  things 
had  been  forgotten.  Bentinck,  Dykvelt,  Herbert,  and  Van  Hulst,  were  for  two  months 
constantly  at  the  Hague,  gi>'ing  all  necessary  orders  >vith  so  little  noise  that  nothing  broke 
out  all  that  while.  Even  in  lesser  matters  favourable  circumstances  concurred  to  cover  the 
design.  Bentinck  used  to  be  constantly  with  the  prince,  being  the  person  that  was  most 
entirely  trusted  and  constantly  employed  by  him :  so  that  his  absence  from  him,  being  so 
extraordinary  a  thing,  might  have  given  some  umbrage.  But  all  the  summer  his  lady  was 
so  very  ill,  that  she  was  looked  on  every  day  as  one  that  could  not  live  three  days  to  an  end  i 
80  that  this  was  a  very  just  excuse  for  his  attendance  at  the  Hague* 
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1  waited  on  tLo  princesa  a  few  days  before  we  left  the  Hague.  She  scorned  to  have  a 
great  load  oa  her  Bptrit8,  but  to  have  no  scruple  aa  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  design.  After 
much  other  ^scoultsc,  I  aaid,  that  if  we  got  safe  to  England,  I  made  no  greot  doubt  of  our 
■ucccss  in  all  other  things.  I  only  begged  her  pardon  to  tell  her,  that  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  at  iiny  time  any  disjointing  betweca  the  prince  anil  her,  that  would  ruin  all.  She 
answered  ine,  that  I  needed  fear  no  such  thing ;  if  any  person  should  attempt  that,  she  would 
treat  them  so,  as  to  discourage  all  others  from  venturing  on  it  for  the  future.  She  was  very 
totemn  and  serious,  and  prayed  God  earnestly  to  bless  and  direct  ue. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  O.  S.,  the  wind,  that  had  stood  eo  long  in  tlio  west,  came 
into  the  oast.  So  orders  were  sent  to  all  to  haste  to  Helvoct-SIuys.  That  morning  tha 
prince  went  into  the  assembly  of  the  States -general,  to  take  leave  of  them.  He  said  to  them, 
he  was  extremely  senaible  of  the  kindness  they  had  all  shovm  him  upon  many  occasions: 
he  took  God  to  witness,  he  had  served  them  faithfully  ever  since  they  had  trusted  him  with 
the  government,  and  that  ho  had  never  any  end  before  his  eyes  but  the  good  of  the  country : 
bo  had  pursued  it  alwaj's  :  and  if  at  any  time  he  erred  in  his  judgment,  yet  his  heart  was 
ever  set  on  procuring  their  safety  and  prosperity.  He  took  God  to  vritnesa,  he  went  to 
England  with  no  other  intentions,  but  those  he  had  set  out  in  his  declaration :  he  did  not 
know  how  God  might  dispose  uf  him :  to  his  providence  he  committed  himself:  whutsoever 
might  become  of  him,  he  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their  country,  and  recommended 
the  princess  to  them  in  a  most  particular  manner :  he  assured  them,  she  loved  their  country 
perfectly,  and  equally  with  her  own  :  he  hoped  that,  whatever  might  happen  to  him,  they 
would  still  protect  her,  and  use  her  as  she  well  deserved ;  and  so  he  took  leave.  It  was  a 
sad,  but  a  kind  parting.  Some  of  every  province  offered  at  an  answer  to  what  the  prince  had 
said  :  but  they  all  molted  into  tears  and  passion ;  so  that  their  spoochca  were  much  broken, 
very  short,  and  extremely  tender.  Only  the  prince  himself  continued  firm  in  his  usual 
gravity  and  phlegm.  Wlien  he  came  to  Helvoet-Sluys,  the  transport  fleet  had  consumed  so 
much  of  their  provisions,  that  three  days  of  the  good  wind  were  lost  before  all  were  supplied 
anew. 

At  last,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  the  prince  went  aboard,  and  the  whole  fleet  sailed 
out  that  night.  But  the  next  day  the  wind  turned  into  the  north,  and  settled  in  the  north- 
west. At  night  a  great  stonn  rose.  We  wrought  against  it  all  that  night,  and  the  next 
day.  But  it  wos  in  vain  to  struggle  any  longer.  And  so  vast  a  fleet  run  no  small  hazard, 
being  obliged  to  keep  together,  and  yet  not  to  come  too  near  one  another.  On  the  twenty- 
first  in  the  afternoon  the  signal  was  given  to  go  in  again  :  and  on  the  twenty-second  the  far 
greater  part  got  safely  into  port.  Many  ships  were  at  first  wanting,  and  were  believed  to 
be  lost.  But  after  a  few  days  all  came  in.  There  was  not  one  ship  lost ;  nor  so  much  am 
any  one  man,  except  one  that  was  blown  from  the  shronds  into  the  sea.  Some  ships  were 
so  shattered,  that  as  soon  as  they  came  in,  and  all  was  taken  out  of  them,  they  immediately 
sunk  down.  Only  five  hundred  horses  died  from  want  of  tur.  Men  are  upon  such  oc- 
casions apt  to  flatter  themselves  upon  the  points  of  Providence.  In  France  and  England,  aa 
it  was  believed  that  our  loss  was  much  greater  than  it  proved  to  be,  so  they  triumphed  not 
a  little,  as  if  God  had  fought  against  us,  and  defeated  the  whole  design.  We  on  our  part, 
who  found  ourselves  delivered  out  of  so  great  a  storm  and  so  vast  a  danger,  looked  on  it  as 
a  mark  of  God's  great  eare  of  us,  who,  though  he  had  not  changed  the  course  of  the  winds 
and  seas  in  our  bvour,  yet  had  preserved  us  while  we  were  in  such  apparent  danger,  beyond 
what  could  have  been  imagined.  The  States  were  not  at  all  discouraged  with  this  hard 
beginning,  but  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  supplying  us  with  every  thing  that  we  needed. 
The  princess  behaved  heraelf  at  the  Hague  suitably  to  what  was  eipected  from  her.  She 
ordered  prayers  four  times  a  day,  and  assisted  at  them  vrith  great  devotion.  She  apoko  to 
nobody  of  aflairs,  but  was  calm,  and  silent.  The  States  ordered  some  of  tlieir  body  (o  give 
her  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings.  She  indeed  answered  little :  but  in  that  little  she 
gave  them  cause  often  to  admire  her  judgment. 

In  England  the  court  saw  now,  that  it  waa  in  vain  to  dissemble,  or  disguise,  tlieir  fears 
any  more.  Great  consultations  were  held  there.  Tlie  carl  of  Melfort,  and  all  the  papists, 
proposed  the  aeiaing  on  all  snspected  persons,  and  the  sending  them  to  Portsmouth.     The  earf 
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of  Sunderland  opposed  this  vehemently.  He  said,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  seize  on  many 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  seizing  on  a  few  would  alarm  all  the  r^ :  it  would  drive  them 
into  the  prince,  and  furnish  them  with  a  pretence  for  it :  he  proposed  rather,  that  the  king 
would  do  such  popular  things,  as  might  give  some  content,  and  lay  that  fermentation  with  which 
the  nation  was  l^en,  as  it  were,  distracted.  This  was  at  that  time  complied  with :  but  all 
the  popish  party  continued  upon  this  to  charge  lord  Sunderland,  as  one  that  was  in  the 
king's  counsels  only  to  betray  them ;  that  had  before  diverted  the  ofier  of  assistance  from 
France,  and  now  the  securing  those  who  were  the  most  likely  to  join  and  assist  the  prince. 
By  their  importunities  the  king  was  at  last  so  prevailed  on,  that  he  turned  him  out  of  all 
his  places ;  and  lord  Preston  was  made  secretary  of  state.  The  fleet  was  now  put  out,  and 
was  so  strong  that,  if  they  had  met  the  Dutch  fleet,  probably  they  would  have  been  too 
hard  for  them,  especially  considering  the  great  transport  fleet  that  they  were  to  cover.  All 
the  forces  that  were  in  Scotland  were  ordered  into  England ;  and  that  kingdom  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  their  militia.  Several  regiments  came  likewise  from  Ireland.  So  that  the 
king's  army  was  then  about  thirty  thousand  strong.  But,  in  order  to  lay  the  heat  that  was 
raised  in  the  nation,  the  king  sent  for  the  bishops;  and  set  out  the  injustice  of  this  unna- 
tural invasion  that  the  prince  was  designing :  he  assured  them  of  his  affections  to  the  church 
of  England ;  and  protested,  he  had  never  intended  to  carry  things  further  than  to  an  equal 
liberty  of  conscience :  he  desired,  they  would  declare  their  abhorrence  of  this  invasion,  and 
that  they  would  offer  him  their  advice,  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do.  They  declined  the 
point  of  abhorrence,  and  advised  the  present  summoning  a  parliament;  and  that  in  the 
mean  while  the  ecclesiastical  commission  might  be  broken,  the  proceedings  against  the 
bishop  of  London  and  Magdalen  college  might  be  reversed,  and  that  the  law  might  be  again 
put  in  its  channel.  This  they  delivered  with  great  gravity,  and  with  a  courage  that  recom- 
mended them  to  the  wliole  nation.  There  was  an  order  sent  them  from  the  king  afterwards, 
requiring  them  to  compose  an  office  for  the  present  occasion.  The  prayers  were  so  well 
drawn,  that  even  those  who  wished  for  the  prince  might  have  joined  in  them.  The  church 
party  did  now  show  their  approbation  of  the  prince's  expedition  in  such  terms,  that  many 
were  surprised  at  it,  both  then,  and  since  that  time.  They  spoke  openly  in  favour  of  it. 
They  expressed  their  grief  to  see  the  wind  so  cross.  They  wished  for  an  east  wind,  which, 
on  that  occasion,  was  called  the  protestaut  wind.  They  spoke  with  great  scorn  of  all  that 
the  court  was  then  doing  to  regain  the  hearts  of  the  nation.  And  indeed  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  that  way  were  so  cold,  and  so  forced,  that  few  were  likely  to  be  deceived  by  them, 
but  those  who  had  a  mind  to  be  deceived.  The  writs  for  a  parliament  were  often  ordered 
to  be  made  ready  for  the  seal,  and  were  as  often  stopped.  Some  were  sealed,  and  given  out : 
but  they  were  quickly  called  in  again.  The  old  charters  were  ordered  to  be  restored  again. 
Jeffreys  himself  carried  back  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  and  put  on  the  appearances 
of  joy  and  heartiness  when  he  gave  it  to  them.  All  men  saw  through  that  affectation :  for 
he  had  raised  himself  chiefly  upon  the  advising,  or  promoting,  that  matter  of  the  surrender, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters.  An  order  was  also  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
put  the  president  of  Magdalen  college  again  in  possession.  Yet,  that  order  not  being 
executed  when  the  news  was  brought  that  the  prince  and  his  fleet  were  blown  back,  it  was 
countermanded ;  which  plainly  showed  what  it  was  that  drove  the  court  into  so  much 
compliance,  and  how  long  it  was  likely  to  last. 

The  matter  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  that  could  not  be  dropped,  but  was  to  be  sup- 
porte<l,  was  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  And  therefore  the  court  thought  it  necessary, 
now  in  an  after-game,  to  offer  some  satisfaction  in  that  point.  So  a  great  meeting  was 
called,  not  only  of  all  the  privy  councillors  and  judges,  but  of  all  the  nobility  then  in  town. 
To  these  the  king  complained  of  the  great  injury  that  was  done  both  him  and  the  queen,  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  accused  them  of  so  black  an  imposture :  he  said,  he  believed  there 
were  few  princes  then  alive,  who  had  been  bom  in  the  presence  of  more  witnesses  than  were 
at  his  son's  birth :  he  had  therefore  called  them  together,  that  they  might  hear  the  proof  of 
that  matticr.  It  was  first  proved  that  the  queen  was  delivered  abed,  while  many  were  in  the 
room ;  and  that  they  saw  the  child  soon  after  he  was  taken  from  the  queen  by  the  midwife. 
But  in  this  the  midwife  was  the  single  witness ;  for  none  of  the  ladies  had  felt  the  child  in 
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tlie  queen  8  belly.  The  countess  lA  Sunderland  did  indeed  depose,  tbat  the  queen  eallod  to 
ha  to  give  her  her  liand,  tliat  she  might  ftcl  how  the  child  lay ;  to  which  she  added, 
"which  I  did;"  bat  did  not  nay,  whether  she  lelt  the  child,  or  not :  and§hc  told  the  duchess 
of  Hamilton,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that  when  she  put  her  hand  into  the  bed,  the  queen  held 
it,  and  let  it  go  no  lower  than  her  breasts.  So  that  really  ebe  felt  nothing.  And  this 
depoeitton,  brought  to  make  a  show,  wm  aa  evidence  against  the  matter,  rather  tliaii  for 
it ;  and  was  a  violent  presumption  of  an  itnpostuie,  and  of  an  artifice  to  cover  it.  Many 
ladies  deposed  that  they  had  often  aeea  the  marks  of  milk  on  the  queen's  linen,  near  her 
breasts.  Two  or  three  deposed,  t^iat  they  saw  it  running  out  at  the  nipple.  AH  tticse 
deposed,  that  they  saw  milk  before  the  pretended  delivery.  But  none  of  them  deposed 
concerning  milk  after  the  delivery;  though  natun?  sends  it  then  in  greater  abundftnce :  and 
the  queen  had  it  always  in  such  a  plenty,  that  some  weeks  passed  after  her  delivery  before 
she  was  quite  freed  from  it.  TIio  ladiM  did  not  name  the  time  in  which  they  saw  the  milk, 
except  one,  wlio  named  the  month  of  May.  But,  if  the  porticulars  mentioned  before,  that 
happened  on  Easter  Monday,  are  reflected  on,  and  if  it  appears  probable  by  thc»c  that  the  queen 
miseamed  at  that  time ;  then  all  that  the  L-idies  mentioned  of  milk  in  her  breasts,  partieukr^y 
she  that  fixed  it  to  the  mouth  of  May,  might  have  followed  upon  that  miscarriage,  and  be  no 
proof  concerning  the  late  birth.  Mrs.  Pierce,  the  laundress,  deposed  that  she  took  linen  from  the 
queen's  body  once,  which  carried  the  marks  of  a  delivery.  But  she  spoke  only  to  one  time. 
That  was  a  main  circumstance ;  and,  if  it  had  been  true,  it  must  have  been  often  done,  and  was 
capable  of  a  more  oopious  proof,  since  there  is  occasion  for  such  things  to  be  often  looked  on, 
and  well  considered.  The  lady  Wcntworth  was  the  single  witness  that  deposed  that  she 
bad  felt  the  child  move  in  the  queen's  belly.  She  was  a  bed-chamber  woman,  as  well  as  a 
single  witnera  ;  and  she  fixed  it  on  no  time.  If  it  was  very  early,  she  might  have  been 
mistaken  :  or  if  it  was  before  Easter  Monday,  it  might  be  true,  and  yet  have  no  relation  to 
this  birth.  This  was  the  substance  of  this  evidence,  which  waa  ordered  to  be  enrolled  and 
printed.  But  when  it  was  published,  it  liad  a  quite  contrary  cfiect  to  what  the  court 
expected  from  it.  The  presumption  of  law  before  this  was  all  in  favour  of  the  birth,  since 
tlie  parents  owned  the  child :  so  that  the  proof  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  ought  to  be 
offered  by  those  who  called  it  in  question.  But,  now  that  this  proof  was  brought,  which 
was  so  apjmrently  defective,  it  did  not  lessen  but  increase  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
nation  was  possessed ;  for  all  people  concluded  that,  if  the  thing  bad  been  true,  it  must  have 
been  easy  to  have  brought  a  much  more  copious  proof  than  was  now  published  to  the  world. 
It  was  much  observed,  that  princess  Anno  was  not  present.  She  indeed  excused  herself: 
she  thought  she  was  breeding ;  and  all  motion  was  forbidden  her.  None  believed  that  to 
be  the  true  reason ;  fur  it  was  thought  that  the  going  from  one  apartment  of  the  court  to 
another  could  not  hurt  her.  So  it  was  looked  on  as  a  colour  that  showed  she  did  not  bolievo 
the  thing ;  and  that  therefore  she  would  not,  by  her  being  present,  seem  to  give  any  credit 
to  it. 

Tliis  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  while  we  lay  at  Helvoet-SIuys,  where  we  conti- 
nued till  the  first  of  November.  Uero  WilJman  created  a  new  disturbance.  He  plainly 
had  a  show  of  courage,  but  was,  at  least,  then  a  coward.  He  possessed  some  of  the  English 
with  an  opinion,  tliat  the  design  was  now  irrecoverably  lost.  This  was  entcrtiuned  by 
many,  who  were  willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposition,  that  set  danger  at  a  distance  fitim 
themselves.  They  were  still  magnifying  the  English  fleet,  and  undervaluing  the  Dutch. 
They  weut  so  far  in  this,  that  tliey  propose  to  the  prince,  that  Herbert  should  be  ordered 
to  go  over  to  the  coast  of  England,  and  either  fight  the  Englbh  fleet,  or  force  them  in  :  and 
in  that  case  the  transport  fleet  might  venture  over;  which  otherwise  they  thought  could 
not  be  safely  done.  This  some  ui^ed  with  such  earnestness,  that  nothing  but  the  prince's 
authority,  and  Schomberg's  credit,  could  havo  witiistood  it.  The  prince  told  them,  the 
season  was  now  so  far  spent,  that  the  losing  of  mure  time  was  the  losing  the  whole  design : 
fleet*  might  lie  long  in  view  of  one  another,  before  it  could  be  possible  for  them  to  come  to 
an  engagement,  thongh  both  aides  equally  desired  it ;  but  much  longer,  if  any  one  of  them 
avoided  it ;  it  was  not  posaiblo  to  keep  the  army,  especially  the  home,  long  at  sea :  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  take  them  all  out,  and  to  ship  them  again  :  after  tlis  wind  had  stood 
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M  long  in  Ihd  Wtsit,  t&elre  wad  reason  to  hope  it  would  turn  to  the  east :  and  when  that 
should  come,  no  time  was  to  be  lost :  for  it  '^ould  sometimes  blow  so  fresh  in  a  few  days  as 
to  freeze  up  the  river ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  out  all  the  winter  long.  "With 
these  things  he  rather  silenced  than  quieted  them.  All  this  while  the  meii-of-war  were  still 
HdiUg  at  sea,  it  being  a  continued  storm  for  some  weeks.  The  prince  sent  out  several  advi<^ 
boats  with  orders  to  thcUi  to  come  in.  But  they  cbuld  not  come  up  to  them.  On  th^ 
Iwenty-sevfenth  bf  October  there  was  for  six  hours  together  a  most  dreadful  storm  :  so  thil 
there  wete  few  among  us,  that  did  not  conclude,  that  the  best  part  of  the  fleet,  and  by 
consequence  that  the  whole  design,  was  lost.  Many  that  have  passisd  for  heroes,  yet  showed 
ihen  the  agonies  of  fear  in  their  looks  and  whole  deportment.  iThe  prince  still  retained  his 
\ultutl  calmness,  and  the  same  tranquillity  of  spirit,  thiit  I  had  observed  in  him  in  his  happiest 
days.  On  the  twenty-eighth  it  calmed  a  little,  and  our  fleet  came  all  in,  to  our  great  joy. 
The  rudder  of  one  third-rate  was  broken,  and  that  was  all  the  hurt  that  the  storm  had  done. 
At  last  the  much-longed-for  east  wind  came.  And  so  hard  a  thing  it  was  to  set  so  vast  a 
body  in  motion,  that  two  dayB  of  this  wind  were  lost  before  all  could  be  quite  ready. 

On  the  first  of  November,  O.  S.,  we  sailed  out  with  the  evening  tide,  but  made  little  way 
that  night,  that  so  our  fleet  might  come  out  and  move  In  order.  We  tried  next  day  tiU 
noon  if  it  was  possible  to  sail  northward,  but  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  full  in  the  east, 
that  we  could  not  move  that  way.  About  noon  the  signal  was  given  to  steer  westward. 
This  wind  not  only  diverted  us  from  that  unhappy  course,  but  it  kept  the  English  JBeet  iik 
the  river :  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  come  out,  though  they  were  come  down 
ias  far  as  to  the  Gunfleet.  By  this  means  we  had  the  sea  open  to  us,  with  a  fair  "win^  atid 
la  safe  navigation.  On  the  third  we  passed  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  before  night 
came  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next  day,  being  the  day  in  which  the  prince  was 
both  bom  and  married,  he  fancied  if  he  could  land  that  day  it  would  look  auspicious  to  the 
artny,  and  animate  the  soldiers.  But  we  all  who  considered  that  the  day  following,  being 
Gunpowder-treason  day,  our  landing  that  day  might  have  a  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  nation,  were  better  pleased  to  see  that  we  could  land  no  sooner.  Torbay  was 
thought  the  best  place  for  our  great  fleet  to  lie  in :  and  it  was  resolved  to  land  the  army 
where  it  could  be  best  done  near  it ;  reckoning,  that  being  at  such  a  distance  from  London, 
we  eoUld  provide  ourselves  with  horses,  and  put  everything  in  order  before  the  king  Could 
march  his  army  towards  us,  and  that  we  should  lie  some  time  at  Exeter  for  the  refreshing 
our  men.  I  was  iU  the  ship,  With  the  prince's  other  domestics,  that  went  in  the  van  of  the 
whole  fleet.  At  noon  on  the  fourth,  Russel  came  on  board  us,  with  the  best  of  all  the 
English  pilots  that  they  had  brought  over.  He  gave  him  the  steering  of  the  ship,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  sure  to  sail  so  that  next  morning  we  should  be  short  of  Dartmoutli :  for  it 
was  intended  that  some  of  the  ships  should  land  there,  and  that  the  rest  should  sail  into 
Torbay.  The  pilot  thought  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  measuring  our  course ;  and  believed 
that  he  certainly  kept  within  orders,  till  the  morning  shewed  us  we  were  past  Torbay  and 
Dartmouth.  The  wind,  though  it  had  abated  much  of  its  flrst  violence,  yet  was  still  full  in 
the  east.  So  now  it  seemed  necessary  for  us  to  sail  on  to  Plymouth,  which  must  have 
engaged  us  in  a  long  and  tedious  campaign  in  winter,  through  a  very  ill  country.  Nor  wero 
we  sure  to  be  received  at  Plymouth.  The  earl  of  Bath,  who  was  governor,  had  sent  by 
Russel  a  promise  to  the  prince  to  come  and  join  him :  yet  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
be  so  forward  as  to  receive  us  at  our  first  coming.  The  delays  he  made  afterwards,  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  managing  the  garrison,  whereas  he  was  indeed  staying  till  he  saw  how  the 
matter  was  likely  to  be  decided,  showed  us  how  fatal  it  had  proved,  if  we  had  been  forced 
to  sail  on  to  Pl3miouth.  But  while  Russel  was  in  no  small  disorder,  after  he  saw  the  pilot's 
error,  (upon  which  he  bid  me  go  to  my  prayers,  for  all  was  lost,)  and  as  he  was  ordering  thfe 
boat  to  be  cleared  to  go  aboard  the  prince,  on  a  sudden,  to  all  our  wonder,  it  calmed  a  little. 
And  then  the  wind  turned  int6  the  south  :  and  a  soft  and  happy  gale  of  wind  carried  in  thd 
whole  fleet  in  four  hour^  time  into  Torbay.  Immediately  as  many  landed  lis  conveniently 
could.  As  soon  as  the  prince  and  marshal  Schomberg  got  to  shore,  they  ^^re  furnished 
with  such  horses  as  the  village  of  Broiholme  could  afford ;  and  rode  Up  to  view  ih6  grounds, 
which  they  found  as  contenietit  its  oould  be  imaspned  for  th^  foot  in  that  s^^on.    It  was 
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not  a  cold  niglit :  otlicrwiac  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  Icept  wbtdi  aboard,  might  have 
Buffered  lunch  by  it.  Aa  soon  as  I  landed,  I  made  what  haste  I  coiild  to  the  place  whore 
the  prince  waa,  who  took  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  asked  mo  if  I  would  not  now  believe 
predceti nation.  I  told  him  I  would  never  forget  that  providence  of  God  which  had  appeared 
so  signally  on  this  occasion.  He  was  more  cheerful  than  ordinary.  Yet  he  returned  soon 
to  liis  usual  gravity.  Tiie  prince  sent  for  all  the  fishemien  of  the  place,  and  axkcd  them 
which  was  the  propercst  place  for  landing  his  horse,  which  all  apprehended  would  be  a 
tedious  business,  and  might  hold  some  days.  But  next  morning  he  was  shown  a  ]>lace,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  village,  where  the  ships  could  bo  brought  very  near  the  land, 
against  a  good  shore,  and  the  horses  would  not  be  put  to  swim  above  twenty  yards.  This 
proved  to  he  so  happy  for  our  landing,  though  we  came  to  it  by  mere  accident,  that  if  we 
had  ordered  the  whole  island  round  to  be  aounded,  wc  could  not  have  foimd  a  more  ])rDper 
place  for  it.  There  was  a  dead  calm  all  that  morning :  and  in  three  hours'  time  all  our 
horse  were  landed,  with  as  much  baggage  as  was  necessary  till  we  got  to  Exeter.  Tlio 
artillery  and  heavy  baggage  were  left  aboard,  and  ordered  to  Topshain,  the  seaport  to  Exeter 
All  that  belonged  to  us  was  so  soon  and  so  happily  landed,  that,  by  the  next  day  at  noon 
we  wore  in  full  march,  and  marched  four  miles  that  night.  We  had  from  thence  twenty 
miles  to  Exeter,  and  we  resolved  to  make  baste  thither.  But,  as  we  were  now  happily 
landed  and  marching,  we  saw  new  and  unthouglit-of  characters  of  a  favourable  providence 
of  God  watching  over  us.  We  had  no  sooner  got  thus  disengaged  from  our  fleet,  than  a 
new  and  great  storm  blew  from  the  west,  from  which  our  fleet,  being  covered  by  the  land, 
could  receive  no  prejudice  ;  hut  the  ktng'ii  fleet  had  got  out  as  the  wind  calmed,  and,  in 
pursuit  of  us,  was  come  as  far  as  the  IhId  of  Wight,  when  this  contraty  wind  turned  npon 
them.  They  tried  what  they  could  to  pursue  ns  ;  hut  they  were  so  shattered  by  some  days 
of  this  stonti,  that  they  were  forced  to  go  into  Portsmouth,  and  were  no  more  fit  for  service 
that  year.  This  was  a  greater  happiness  tban  wo  were  then  aware  of:  for  the  lord  Dartmouth 
assured  me  some  time  after,  that  wnatever  stories  we  had  heard  and  believed,  either  of 
officers  or  seamen,  he  was  eonfidont  they  would  all  liave  fought  very  heartily.  But  now, 
hy  the  immediate  band  of  Heaven,  we  were  masters  of  the  sea  without  a  blow.  I  never 
fuund  a  disposition  to  superstition  in  my  temjK'r :  I  was  rather  inclined  to  be  philosophical 
upon  all  occasions.  Yet  I  must  confess  that  this  strange  ordering  of  the  winds  and  seasons, 
just  to  change  as  our  affairs  required  it,  could  not  but  make  deep  impressions  on  me,  as  well 
as  on  all  that  observed  it.  Those  fomous  verse«  of  Glaudion  seemed  to  be  more  applicable  to 
the  prince,  than  to  him  they  were  made  on  ■ 

O  niminm  dilcrle  Dcd,  rui  milint  telbsr, 


Tlie  prince  made  hnsto  to  Exeter,  where  he  stayed  ten  aays,  both  for  refreshing  his  troops 
and  for  giving  the  coimtry  time  to  show  their  affections.  Both  the  clergy  and  magistrates 
of  Exeter  were  very  fearful  and  very  backward.  The  bishop  and  the  dean  ran  away.  And 
the  clergy  stood  off,  though  they  were  sent  for  and  very  gently  spoken  to  by  the  prince. 
The  truth  was,  the  doctrines  of  passive  ohc^dience  and  non-resistance  had  been  carried  so  far, 
and  jireached  so  much,  that  clergymen  either  could  not  all  on  the  sudden  get  out  of  that 
entanglement,  into  which  they  had  by  long  thinking  and  speaking  all  one  way  involved 
themselves,  or  they  were  ashamed  to  make  so  quick  a  turn.  Yet  care  was  taken  to  protect 
them  and  their  houses  everywhere  :  so  that  no  sort  of  violence  nor  rudeness  was  offered  to 
any  of  them.  Tlie  prince  gave  me  full  authority  to  do  this  :  and  I  took  so  particniar  a  earn 
of  it,  that  we  heard  of  no  complaints.  The  army  was  kept  under  such  an  exact  discipline, 
that  everything  was  paid  for  where  it  was  demanded  ;  tliough  the  soldien  were  con- 
tented with  such  moderate  entertxunment  that  the  people  generally  askcl  but  little  for  what 
they  did  eat.  We  stayed  a  week  at  Exeter  before  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  about 
came  in  to  tlie  prince.     Every  day  some  pcreons  of  condition  came  from  other  puts.     The 
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fint  were  the  lord  Colchester,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  the  lord  Wharton, 
Mr.  Rossel,  the  lord  Russel's  brother,  and  the  earl  of  Abington. 

The  king  came  down  to  Salisbury,  and  sent  his  troops  twenty  miles  further.  Of  these, 
three  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons  were  drawn  on  by  their  officers,  the  lord  Combury 
and  colonel  Langston,  on  design  to  come  over  to  the  prince.  Advice  was  sent  to  the  prince 
of  this.  But  because  these  officers  were  not  sure  of  their  subalterns,  the  prince  ordered  a 
body  of  his  men  to  advance  and  assist  them  in  case  any  resistance  was  made.  They  were 
within  twenty  miles  of  Exeter,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  body  that  the  prince  had  sent 
to  join  them,  when  a  whisper  ran  about  among  them  that  they  were  betrayed.  Lord  Com- 
bury had  not  tlie  presence  of  mind  that  so  critical  a  thing  required  *.  So  they  fell  in  con- 
fusion, and  many  rode  back.  Yet  one  regiment  came  over  in  a  body,  and  with  them  about 
a  hundred  of  the  other  two.  This  gave  us  great  courage,  and  showed  us  that  we  had  not  beer 
deceived  in  what  was  told  us  of  the  inclinations  of  the  king's  army.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  studied  to  support  the  king's  spirits  by  flatteries  told  him  that  in  this  he  saw  he 
might  trust  his  army,  since  those  who  intended  to  carry  over  those  regiments  were  forced  to 
manage  it  with  so  much  artifice,  and  durst  not  discover  their  design  either  to  officers  or 
soldiers ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  it,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  turned  back. 
The  king  wanted  support,  for  his  spirits  sunk  extremely.  liis  blood  was  in  such  fermenta- 
tion, that  he  was  bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  returned  often  upon  him  every  dayf. 
He  sent  many  spies  over  to  us.  Tliey  all  took  his  money,  and  came  and  joined  themselves 
to  the  prince,  none  of  them  returning  to  him.  So  that  he  had  no  intelligence  brought  him 
of  what  the  prince  was  doing  but  what  common  reports  furnished,  which  magnified  our 
numbers,  and  made  him  think  we  were  coming  near  him,  while  we  were  still  at  Exeter.  He 
heard  that  the  city  of  London  was  very  unquiet.  News  was  brought  him  tliat  the  earls  of 
Devonshire  and  Danby,  and  the  lord  Lumley,  were  drawing  great  bodies  together,  and  that 
both  York  and  Newcastle  had  declared  for  the  prince.  The  lord  Delamere  had  raised  a  regi- 
ment in  Cheshire.  And  the  body  of  the  nation  did  everywhere  discover  their  inclinations 
for  the  prince  so  evidently,  that  the  king  saw  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  army. 
And  the  ill  disposition  among  them  was  so  apparent,  that  he  reckoned  he  could  not  depend 
on  them.  So  that  he  lost  both  heart  and  head  at  once.  But  that  which  gave  him  the  last 
and  most  confounding  stroke  was,  that  the  lord  Churchill  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  left  him, 
and  came  and  joined  the  prince  at  Axminster,  twenty  miles  on  that  side  of  Exeter.  After 
this  he  could  not  know  on  whom  he  could  depend.  The  duke  of  Grafton  was  one  of  king 
Charles's  sons,  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  had  been  some  time  at  sea,  and  was  a 
gallant  but  rougli  man.  He  had  more  spirit  than  any  one  of  the  king's  sons.  He  made  an 
answer  to  the  king  about  this  time  that  was  much  talked  of.  Tlie  king  took  notice  of  some- 
what in  his  behaviour  that  looked  factious  ;  and  he  said  he  was  sure  he  could  not  pretend  to 
act  upon  principles  of  conscience ;  for  he  had  been  so  ill  bred  that  as  he  knew  little  of  reli- 
gion so  he  regarded  it  less.  But  he  answered  the  king,  that  though  he  had  little  conscience, 
yet  he  was  of  a  party  that  had  a  great  deal.  Soon  after  that,  prince  George,  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  the  lord  Drumlanrig,  the  duke  of  Queensberry's  eldest  son,  left  him,  and  came 
over  to  the  prince,  and  joined  him,  when  he  was  come  as  far  as  the  earl  of  BristoFs  house, 
at  Sherbum.  When  the  news  came  to  London,  the  princess  was  so  struck  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  king's  displeasure,  and  of  the  ill  effects  that  it  might  have,  that  she  said  to 
the  lady  Churchill  that  she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  would  leap  out  at  window 
rather  than  venture  on  it.  The  bishop  of  London  was  then  lodged  very  secretly  in  Suffolk 
Street.  So  the  lady  Churchill,  who  knew  where  he  was,  went  to  him,  and  concerted  with 
him  the  method  of  the  princess's  withdrawing  from  the  court.  The  princess  went  sooner  to 
bed  than  ordinary.  And  about  midnight  she  went  down  a  back-stairs  from  her  closet, 
attcaded  only  by  the  lady  Churchill,  in  such  haste  that  they  carried  nothing  with  them. 

*  This  \vaa  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  CUrendon.         f  This  is  mentioned  in  the  Clarendon  Correspondence, 

His  father's  sorrow  at  this  defection  is  touchingly  expressed  ii.  206.     He  vms  relieved  by  the  lancet  four  times  the 

in    hi»  "Diary."     He  immediately  had  an  audience  of  same  week. — Sir  Patrick  Hume*s  Diary;  Rose's  Obser- 

James  the  Second,  who  received  him  kindly.i— Clarendon  vations  in  Fox*8  History  of  James  the  Second. 
Correspondence. 
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Tliey  wurc  waited  fui  by  tlte  biahop  of  London,  who  carried  them  to  tlie  cart  of  Doracfa, 
whuae  lady  fumbhed  tbem  witb  evciyttiing.  And  so  they  wont  uorthwud,  as  for  is 
Nurtbaiapton ,  whcro  that  cail  attended  on  tbeiu  with  all  KS]iect,  and  quickly  bmight  a 
body  of  horau  to  serve  for  a,  guard  to  thu  princess.  And  iu  a  little  while  a  Hmall  umy  was 
fonued  about  her,  who  choae  to  be  commanded  by  the  bidiop  of  London  :  of  which  lie  too 
easily  accepted  '. 

These  things  put  the  king  in  an  iupxpresaiblo  confusion.  He  saw  hlmsolf  now  forsaken, 
not  only  by  those  whom  he  had  trusted  and  favoured  roost,  but  even  by  hia  own  children. 
And  the  anny  was  in  euoh  distraction  that  there  was  not  any  one  body  that  seemed  eutirely 
united  and  firm  to  him.  A  foolish  ballad  was  made  at  that  time,  treating  the  papists,  and 
chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very  ridictdoua  manner,  which  had  a  burden  said  to  be  Irish  words, 
"lero  lero  lilihulero,"  that  mode  an  impreseion  on  the  amy  that  canoot  be  well  imagined 
by  those  who  saw  it  not.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last  all  people  both  in  dty  and  country, 
w^re  singing  it  perpetually.     And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  gieat  an  ofivct. 

While  the  prince  stayed  at  Ezetor,  the  mbblo  of  the  people  came  in  to  him  in  great 
numbers.  So  that  he  could  have  raised  many  regiments  of  (oot  if  there  liad  bees  any  occa- 
sion for  tbem.  But  what  he  understood  of  the  temper  the  king's  army  was  in,  made  hini 
judge  it  was  not  necessary  to  arm  greater  numbers.  After  he  hod  stayed  eight  daj's  at 
Exeter,  Seymour  came  in  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  quality  and  estate.  As  soon  as. 
be  had  been  with  the  prince,  ho  sent  to  seek  for  mc.  When  I  came  to  him,  he  asked  me 
wby  we  had  not  an  assoeiadon  signed  by  all  that  came  to  us,  since,  till  we  hod  that  done, 
we  were  as  a  rope  of  sand  :  men  might  leave  ua  when  they  pleasnl,  and  we  littd  theiit  undei 
no  tie :  whereas,  if  they  signed  an  asBociation,  they  would  reckon  themselves  bound  to  stick 
tu  us.  I  answered,  it  woe  because  wo  had  not  a  man  of  his  authority  and  credit  to  offer  and 
support  such  an  advice.  I  went  from  him  to  the  prince,  wlio  approved  of  the  motion ;  as 
did  also  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  all  that  ware  with  ua.  So  I  was  ordered  to  draw  it. 
It  was,  in  few  words,  an  engagement  to  stick  together  in  pursuing  the  ends  of  the  prince's 
dedotation  ;  and  that,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  on  his  person,  it  should  be  revenged 
oQ  all  by  whom,  or  from  whom,  any  such  attempt  should  be  made.  Tills  was  agreed  to  by 
all  about  the  prince.  So  it  was  engrossed  in  parchment,  and  aigned  by  all  those  that  came 
in  to  him.  The  prince  put  Devonshire  and  E;ieter  under  Seymour's  government,  who  was 
recorder  of  Exeter.  And  he  advanced  with  his  army,  leaving  a  small  garrison  there  with 
his  heavy  artillery  under  colonel  Qibaon,  whom  he  made  deputy-governor  as  to  the  military 
part. 

At  Crookhom,  Dr.  Finch,  son  of  the  earl  of  Winchclsea,  and  warden  of  AU-Souls  college 
in  Oxford,  waa  sent  to  the  prince  from  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  assuring  him  that  they 
Tould  declare  for  hini,  and  inviting  him  to  come  thither,  tolling  htm  that  theii  plate  should 
be  at  his  service,  if  he  needed  it     This  was  a  sudden  turn  from  those  prindples  that  they 

■  Thi  piinuw  Aiinclcft  Iho  Cockpit,  uljFi«  <lie  thea  of    Mulhorougl, ;    CWcDdon    CorT«p<>ndeD« ;    Colloy 

MKCiLan  Ilie  nigbl  of  Noveipbct  Iho  S5ih.     Tli«  «ul  of  Cibbcr'i  Apola^;  lot  hi,  Uft;    IMrympU'i  Metnwn  ) 

Clircndoti  uy  IbV  be  hrvri  tho  ninuiur  oeil  moming,  Prinrc  GnnigE.  ilie  duka  n[  OrmDnil,  lard  DmuiUnr^, 

■od  tlw  npon  wu  ihil  Mtnc  hue  had  orriEd  l>«r  un):,  uul  Mr.  U.  Boyle,  hul  ilCHitod  Jamrt  ■!  AfldnTgr,  oa 

Dobodr  knew  wbitbcr.       Tbc  duchcu   of  Mulbarough  Ifac  24th.     The;  hid   auppcd  with  the  king   ibo   Bine 

(iben  lady  Churchill)  tnan>£nl  Ibn  etapn  tor  hn ;  aiid  cvsning,  aud  left  hit  quarinn  u  hmii  ai  hs  h>d  raiiml 

Ihe  namtiiTB  iho  hu  giwn  rniocidei  cIomIjt  with  Ihkt  In  hud.     Prince  Oeotp  left  a  IbUct  for  Jnom  (ire  Ihia 

giteu  b;  Burnet.      AFter  itaiing  Ihe  preliminar)'  arraDge-  in  Kennit'i  Hitt.  of  Engtaad],  exciWDg  hinuclF,  and 

menu  she  tuade  iL^ih  the  bjahop  o£  London,  the  add*,  bUming  thli  utihip[i}r  Diotijircfa.     When  the  prince  heard 

'^  The  pnneet«  went  to  bed  at  the  uaual  time,  to  prevent  oTany  one'a  dcfn;tiDti  froni  the  kin^,  he  had  been  ucut- 

■utpldon,     I  came  to  her  »on  aller.  and,  bj- Ihe  bneh  lomed  to  ticJum," Eit-il piuttHei'    The onlj remark 

tLain  ^hieh  went  dovn  book  her  closet,  bee  royal  bigit  Jamei  made  upon  the  prince'i  detertioii  waa,  **  li  EitM 

una,  laily  Filz[ia;diug,  aud  I,  nilb  wifl  Hrraatiinlked  lo  poaibi*  gaaeiaot"  In  king  Jamaa'a  "  Henoin"   it  it 

the  coach,  nhere  we  found  the  b'ubop  and  the  tvl  of  «id,  "  De  mi  more  troubled  at  the  nonaturalDcn  of  the 

t>unet.     Tbej  eondueted  lu  that  nighl  to  the  Uihop'i  action  than  the  icant  of  hii  aervicei   for  the  led  of  ■ 

hoiiK  in  tbeCitj.and  the  next  day  (o  my  lord  Duriel'i,  gnnd  Iteoper  voiiid    hare    bees  of  nare  conKqaence.** 

at  Copt  Hall.     From  thence   we  went   tu   llie  eail  of  Bui  on  the  monanh't  return  to  London,  and  finding  hi* 

Nt»lkaaiptou\  and  from  Ilicnco  lu  Nottingham,  nhcrc  daugblei  had  iIh  fled,  ho  hum  into  tean,  omplialiiailly 

UiB  couDtiy  gilhcred  cnund  tho  prilCMt;  nor  did  ilie  aiying,  "God  kelp  oie!  my  own  cliildren  have  (analicn 

think  hencKnfe  till  ihe  hw  tliat  die  ^uiunouDdcd  b;  iuo.~ — Ohisndon  Coimpoiuieiice,  ii,  208. 


ic  pni 


ends."_{Acc< 
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had  earned  so  high  a  few  yeaia  befoie.  The  prince  had  dengned  to  have  seenred  Brmtol 
and  GloQcestev,  and  so  to  have  gone  to  Oxford,  tke  whole  west  being  then  in  his  hands,  if 
there  had  been  any  appearance  of  a  stand  to  be  made  against  him  by  the  king  and  liis  army  ; 
for,  the  king  being  so  much  snpenor  to  him  in  horse,  it  was  not  advisable  to  march  thrcmglt 
the  great  plains  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire.  But  the  king's  precipitate  return  to  London 
put  an  end  to  this  precantion.  The  ear)  of  Bath  had  prevailed  with  the  garrison  of  Plymouth, 
and  they  deckiied  f(a  the  prince.  So  now  all  behind  him  was  safe.  When  he  came  t^ 
Sherbura,  all  Dorsetshire  came  in  a  body  and  joined  him.  He  resolved  to  make  all  the  htait& 
he  eoukl  to  London,  where  things  were  in  a  high  fermentation. 

A  bold  man  ventured  to  draw  and  publish  anothet  declaratkm  in  the  prince'»  name.  It 
was  penned  with  great  spirit :  and  it  had  as  great  an  effeet.  It  set  forth  the  defi^)er«te 
designs  of  the  papists,  and  the  extreme  danger  the  nation  was  in  by  thefr  meaas,  and 
required  aU  persons  immediately  to  fall  oa  such  papists  as  were  in  any  employments,  and  to- 
turn  them  out^  and  to  secure  all  strong  places,  and  to  do  everything  else  that  was  in  their 
power  in  of  der  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  bring  all  things  again  into  their  proper  channels. 
This  set  all  men  at  work :  for  no  doubt  was  made  that  it  was  truly  the  prince's  declaration. 
But  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  And  it  was  never  known  who  was  the  author  of  so  bold  a 
thing.  No  person  ever  claimed  the  merit  of  it :  for  though  it  had  an  amazing  effect,  yd,  it 
seents,  he  that  contrived  it  apprehended  that  the  prince  would  not  be  weU  pleased  with  the 
author  of  such  an  imposture  in  his  name.  The  king  was  under  such  a  consternation,  that  he 
neither  knew  what  to  resolve  on,  nor  whom  to  trust.  This  pretended  declaration  put  the 
City  in  such  a  flame,  that  it  was  carried  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  he  was  required  to  execute 
it.  The  apprentices  got  together,  and  were  falling  upon  all  mass-houses,  and  committing 
many  irr^ular  things.  Yet  their  fury  was  so  well  governed,  and  so  little  resisted,  that  no 
other  mischief  was  done  ;  no  blood  was  shed. 

The  king  now  sent  for  all  the  lords  in  toMm,  that  were  known  to  be  firm  protestants. 
And,  upon  speaking  to  some  of  them  in  private,  they  advised  him  to  call  a  general  meeting 
of  all  the  priivy  counciUors  and  peers,  to  ask  their  advice  what  was  fit  to  be  done.  All  agreed 
in  one  opinion  that  it  was  fit  to  send  commissioners  to  the  prince  to  treat  with  him.  This 
went  much  against  the  king's  own  inclinations :  yet  the  dejection  he  was  in,  and  the  des- 
perate state  of  his  affairs,  forced  hinu  to  consent  to  it.  So  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  and  the  lord  Godolphin,  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  prince,  and  to  ask  him 
what  it  was  that  he  demanded.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  reflected  the  most,  on  the  king's* 
former  conduct,  of  any  in  that  assembly,  not  without  some  indecent  and  insolent  words, 
which  were  generally  condemned.  He  expected,  as  was  said,  to  be  one  of  the  commissionerSj 
and  upon  his  not  being  named  he  came  and  met  the  prince  near  Salisbury.  Yet  he  suggested 
so  many  peevish  and  peculiar  things  when  he  came,  that  some  suspected  all  this  was  but  eol^ 
lusioo,  and  that  he  was  sent  to  raise  a  faction  among  those  that  were  about  the  prince.  The 
lords  sent  to  the  prince  to  know  where  they  should  wait  on  him,  and  he  named  Hungerford. 
When  they  came  thither  and  had  ddivered  their  message,  the  prince  called  all  the  peers  and 
others  of  chief  note  about  him,  and  advised  with  them  what  answers  should  be  made.  A 
day  was  taken  to.  consider  of  an  answer.     The  marquie  of  Halifax  sent  for  me.     But  the 

•  At  this  meeting  (November  27th),   the  lord  chan-  iion,  the  king  said,  "  My  lords,   I  have  heard  you  all : 

cellor  Jeffrey«,  Godolphin,  Falconberg,  &c.  recommended  you  have  spoken  \^ith  great  freedom,  and  I  do  not  take  it 

the  calling  a  parliament.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  ^  Diary,**  ill  of  any  of  you.     T  may  tell  you  I  vnll  call  a  porlia- 

says,  *'^  I  8pak«  with  great  freedom,  laying  open  most  of  ment ;  but  for  the  other  things  you  propose,  they  are  of 

the  Iftto  miscarriages,  and  particularly  the  raising  a  regi.  great  importance,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  take  one 

ment  of  Roman  catholics  at  this  very  time  under  the  com-  night's  time  to  consider  of  them.**     Lord  Godolphin  pre- 

mand  of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  to  be  a  guard  to  the   king*s  vented   any  of  the  popish  peers   being  present  at  thii 

person  ;  into  which  all  the  French  tradesmen  in  town  of  council.     The  king  complained  much  of  the  defection  ot 

that  religion  were  received,  and  none  were  to  be  admitted  his  army,  yet  thought  many  would  adhere  to  him.     He 

but  papists.     ]   pressed  this  so  earnestly,  that  the  king  said  he  considered  the  bleeding  at  his  nose  a  great  provi- 

called  out  and  said  it  was  not  true ;  there  were  no  direc-  dcnce ;  for,  if  it  had  not  occurred  on  the  day  he  intended 

tions  for  admitting  none  but  papists  ;  but  I  went  on,  say-  to  review  the  troops  at  Westminster,  ho  believed,  on  good 

ing  I  had  been  so  informed,  &c.     My  motion  was  fbr  a  reasons,  that  lord  Churchill  had  intended  to  deliver  bim 

parliament,  and  sending  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  up  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     This  is  supported  by  many 

pnnce  of  Orange.*'     Lords  H^ifaz  and  Nottingham  sup-  statements  in  Mticphersou*8  **  Original  Papers,?  ii  280.^- 

portcd  these  propositions,  but  more  mildly.     In  condu'  Clarendon  Correspondence. 


COJ  THE  msTORV  OF  THE  REIGN 

I'rincc  said,  tliougli  lie  would  sospect  nothing  froni  our  meeting,  others  might.  So  I  Util  nut 
Bpoak  with  him  in  private,  but  in  tho  hDaring  of  othcra.  Yet  he  took  occaaion  to  ask  me,  so 
as  nobody  obaerved  it,  "  If  we  had  a  mind  to  have  the  king  in  oar  hands  ?"  I  said,  *'  By 
no  means ;  for  we  would  not  hurt  hie  pcraon."  He  a«ked  next,  '*  Wlint  if  he  hail  a  mind  to 
go  away  ?"  I  said,  "  Nothing  was  so  much  to  bo  wished  for."  This  I  told  the  prince. 
And  ho  approved  of  both  my  answers.  The  prince  ordered  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Clarendon,  to  treat  witli  the  lords  the  king  had  sent.  And  tliey  delivered  the  prince's 
answer  to  them  on  Sunday  the  eighth  of  December'. 

He  desired  a  parliament  might  be  presently  called,  that  no  men  should  continue  in  any 
employment  who  were  not  qualified  by  law,  and  had  not  taken  the  tests  ;  that  the  Tower  of 
London  might  be  put  in  the  keeping  of  the  City ;  tliat  the  Rivt,  and  all  the  strong  places  of 
the  kingdom,  might  be  put  in  the  hands  of  protcstants;  that  a  proportion  of  the  revenue 
might  be  set  olf  for  the  pay  of  the  prince's  army ;  and  that  during  the  sitting  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  armies  of  both  sides  might  not  come  within  twenty  miles  of  London  ;  hut,  that 
the  prince  might  come  on  to  Ijondon,'^nd  have  the  same  number  of  his  guards  about  him 
that  the  king  kept  about  his  person.  Tho  lords  seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
answer.     They  sent  it  up  by  an  express,  and  went  hack  next  day  to  London. 

But  now  strange  counsels  were  suggested  to  the  king  and  queen.  Tlie  priests,  and  all 
the  violent  papists,  saw  a  treaty  was  now  opened.  Tliey  knew  that  they  must  be  tho  sacri- 
fice. The  whole  design  of  popery  must  be  given  up.  without  any  hope  of  being  able  in  an 
age  to  titink  of  bringing  it  on  again,  i^vere  laws  would  lie  made  against  them.  And  nil 
those  who  intended  to  stick  to  the  king,  and  to  preserve  him,  would  go  into  those  laws  with 
a  particular  Eeal :  so  that  they,  and  their  hopes,  must  be  novr  given  up  and  sacrificed  for 
ever.  They  infused  all  this  into  the  queen.  They  said  she  would  certainly  he  impeached, 
and  witnesses  would  be  set  up  against  her  and  her  son  :  the  king's  mother  had  been 
impeached  in  the  long  parliament :  and  she  was  to  look  for  nothing  but  violence.  So  the 
queen  took  up  a  sudden  resolution  of  going  to  France  with  the  child.  Tlie  midwife,  together 
with  all  who  were  assisting  at  the  birth,  were  also  carried  over,  or  so  disposed  of,  that  it 
could  never  he  learned  what  became  of  them  afterwards.  The  queen  prevailed  with  tlie 
king,  not  only  to  consent  to  this,  but  to  promise  to  go  quickly  after  her.  He  was  only  to 
stay  a  day  or  two  after  her,  in  hope  that  the  shadow  of  authority  that  was  still  left  in  him 
might  keep  things  so  quiet,  that  sho  might  have  an  undisturbed  passage.  So  she  went  to 
Portsmouth.  And  from  thence,  in  a  man  of  war,  she  went  over  U)  France  :  the  king  resolv- 
ing to  follow  her  in  disguise.  Care  was  also  taken  to  send  all  the  prierts  away.  Tho  king 
stayed  long  enough  to  get  the  prince's  ancwcr-j-.  And  when  he  had  read  it,  lie  said  he  did 
not  expect  so  good  terras.  He  ordered  the  lord  chancellor  to  come  to  him  next  morning. 
But  he  had  called  secretly  for  the  great  seal.  And  the  next  morning,  being  the  tenth  uf 
December,  about  three  in  the  morning,  he  went  away  in  diagnisc  with  sir  Edward  Hales, 
wluise  servant  he  seemed  to  be.  They  passed  the  river,  and  flung  the  great  seal  into  it ; 
which  was  eonie  months  after  found  by  a  fislierman,  near  Fox  Hall  J.  The  king  went  down 
to  a  miserable  iishcr-hoat  that  Hales  bad  provided  for  carrying  tliem  over  to  France. 

Thus  a  great  king,  who  had  a  good  army  and  a  strong  fleet,  did  choose  rather  to  abandon 


*  Tlio  tiiiie  tf  lli»  nDbloniD'i  goiiig  over  ta  llie  princu 
orOnngo.  bia  iatcrnew  KJIb  Uie  luier,  Ac.  an  vfry 
intimiingl]'  tetd  bj  bim  in  hi*  "  DiBi^.'^Clurnilaa 
Comipondcncc. 

I  The  dnimlchn  of  lb«  FRnch  ambundoi.  M.  Bull- 
ion, cuiiltnu  tliB  iliilitmciKt  iniide  by  Burnet,      lie  •■>'•, 

prlncr,  hMsuK,  hj  lo  doing,  lioie  would  be  gained  lo 
enable  the  quoeo  aiul  hinurlf  id  propin  for  Ibeir  Sigbt. — 
Munn't  IliilDJn  de  la  R^Dlution. 

1  Tbotber  the  gnu  iobI  wai  found  ai  tutcd  by 
Bunet,  Menii  ver;  doubiTul.  Barillon  aayi,  iliil  blhci 
I'elcn,  whs  left  a  day  or  two  beforo  Ihe  kii^.  bad  Uken 
pncaulluu  (a  have  Ibe  greai  leal  at  hit  command.  Iliai 
lie  uiigln  uke  il  nilli  l.im.      Bjuillo.ri  Honit  are— "Sod 


,r  I'emi 


H  de  Id  1. 
:•  loii 


d'AnBleli 


ie  pvut  hen   faiir  laoi  le  graud  k 

■eeau,  le  roi  pent  empeclter  beancuup  de  cnaaea  que  tea 
innemiafoudroienibire.  On  croilparce  looyenjetet  dn 
rouble  et  do  la  diriiioa  dan>  te  gnuTenieinent  quil  fiiadn 
■ubtii.-— (Maiure'i  Uiat.  de  U  mialntion.  iii,  220.) 
Ai  all  ennie  the  clianutior,  JeHteya.  did  not  (brow  It 
ntolheriTei;  forJamet,  in  convenaLiDri  itlth  Barillon, 
laid,  "  The  meeting  oE  a  parliament  cannot  be  autburiaed 
ritbout  write  under  Ifae  great  aeal.and  iLejr  have  been 
Hiied  for  filWa  counlica  only ;  ibe  otben  are  burned ; 
'At  great  nal  U  miuiny  ;  Ike  chaitcellor  liad  placed  it 
o  my  banda  eight  diyibeforo  1  went  nH-ay.  Tliey  nuiaal 
nake  inolhet  wilhoul  me." — Ibid. 
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all,  than  either  to  expose  himself  to  any  danger  with  that  part  of  the  army  that  was  still 
iirm  to  him,  or  to  stay  and  see  the  issue  of  a  parliament.  Some  attributed  this  mean  and 
unaccountable  resolution  to  a  want  of  courage.  Others  thought  it  was  the  effect  of  an  ill 
conscience,  and  of  some  black  thing  under  which  he  could  not  now  support  himself.  And 
they  who  censured  it  the  most  moderately,  said  that  it  showed  that  his  priests  had  more 
regard  to  themseWes  than  to  him  ;  and  that  he  considered  their  interest  more  than  his  own  ; 
and  that  he  chose  rather  to  wander  abroad  with  them,  and  to  try  what  he  could  do  by  a 
French  force  to  subdue  his  people,  than  to  stay  at  home,  and  be  shut  up  vrithin  the  bounds 
of  law,  and  be  brought  under  an  incapacity  of  doing  more  mischief ;  which  they  saw  was 
necessary  to  quiet  those  fears  and  jealousies,  for  which  his  bad  government  had  given  so 
much  occasion.  It  seemed  very  unaccountable,  since  he  was  resolved  to  go,  that  he  did  not 
choose  rather  to  go  in  one  of  his  yachts,  or  frigates,  than  to  expose  himself  in  so  dangerous 
and  ignominious  a  manner.  It  was  not  possible  to  put  a  good  construction  on  any  part  of 
the  dishonourable  scene  which  he  then  acted. 

With  this  his  reign  ended  :  for  this  was  a  plain  deserting  his  people,  and  the  exposing  the 
nation  to  the  pillage  of  an  army,  which  he  had  ordered  the  earl  of  Feversham  to  disband. 
And  the  doing  this  without  paying  them,  was  the  letting  so  many  armed  men  loose  upon 
the  nation  :  who  might  have  done  much  mischief,  if  the  execution  of  those  orders  that  he 
left  behind  him  had  not  been  stopped.  I  shall  continue  the  recital  of  all  that  passed  in  this 
interregnum,  till  the  throne,  which  he  now  left  empty,  was  filled. 

He  was  not  gone  far,  when  some  fishermen  of  Feversham,  who  were  watching  for  such 
priests,  and  other  delinquents,  as  they  fancied  were  making  their  escape,  came  up  to  him. 
And  they,  knowing  sir  Edward  Hales,  took  both  the  king  and  him,  and  brought  them  to 
Feversham.     The  king  told  them  who  he  waa.     And  that  flying  about  brought  a  vast 
crowd  together,  to  look  on  that  astonishing  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  worldly  great- 
ness ;  when  he  who  had  ruled  three  kingdoms,  and  might  have  been  the  arbiter  of  all 
Europe,  was  now  in  such  mean  hands,  and  so  low  an  equipage.   The  people  of  the  town  were 
extremely  disordered  with  this  unlooked-for  accident ;  and,  though  for  a  while  they  kept  him 
as  a  prisoner,  yet  they  quickly  changed  that  into  as  much  respect  as  they  could  possibly  pay 
him.     Here  was  an  accident  that  seemed  of  no  great  consequence ;  yet  all  the  strugglings 
which  that  party  have  made  ever  since  that  time  to  this  day,  which  from  him  were  called 
afterwards  the  Jacobites,  did  rise  out  of  this  :  for,  if  he  had  got  clear  away,  by  all  that  could 
be  judged,  he  would  not  have  had  a  party  left :  all  would  have  agreed,  that  here  was  a 
desertion,  and  that  therefore  the  nation  was  free,  and  at  liberty  to  secure  itself.     But  what 
followed  upon  this  gave  them  a  colour  to  say,  that  he  was  forced  away,  and  driven  out. 
Till  now,  he  scarce  had  a  party,  but  among  the  papists  :  but  from  this  incident  a  party  grew 
up,  that  has  been  long  very  active  for  his  interests.     As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  London 
that  the  king  was  gone,  the  apprentices  and  the  rabble,  who  had  been  a  little  quieted  when 
they  saw  a  treaty  on  foot  between  the  king  and  the  prince,  now  broke  out  again  upon  all 
suspected  houses,  where  they  believed  there  were  either  priests,  or  papists.   They  made  great 
havoc  of  many  places,  not  sparing  the  houses  of  ambassadors :  but  none  were  killed,  no 
houses  burnt,  nor  were  any  robberies  committed.     Never  vras  so  much  fury  seen  under  so 
much  management.     Jeffreys,  finding  the  king  was  gone,  saw  what  reason  he  had  to  look  to 
himself ;  and,  apprehending  that  he  was  now  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
provoked  with  so  particular  a  brutality,  he  had  disguised  himself  to  make  his  escape.     But 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  who  knew  him.     He  was  insulted  by  them  with  as  much 
scorn,  and  rudeness  as  they  could  invent.    And,  after  many  hours'  tossing  him  about,  he  was 
carried  to  the  lord  mayor,  whom  they  charged  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  which  the  lord 
Lucas  had  then  seized,  and  in  it  had  declared  for  the  prince.     The  lord  mayor  was  so  struck 
with  the  terror  of  this  rude  populace,  and  with  the  disgrace  of  a  man  who  had  made  all 
people  tremble  before  him,  that  he  fell  into  fits  upon  it,  of  which  he  died  soon  after. 

To  prevent  the  further  growth  of  such  disorders,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council- 
lors and  peers,  who  met  at  Guildhall.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  there.  They  gave 
a  tftrict  charge  for  keeping  the  peace,  and  agreed  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  prince,  desiring 
him  to  come  and  take  the  government  of  the  nation  into  his  hands,  till  a  parliament  should 
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meet  to  Iiriiig  aU  na^ttora  to  a  jnst  and  fuU  settlement.  This  they  all  signed,  imd  enit  it  to 
the  pfince  hy  tlie  enrl  of  Pembroke,  the  viscount  Wcjmouth,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  lord 
Culpepper.  The  piiiK«  went  on  from  Iln&gerford  to  Newbury,  and  from  thence  to  Abing- 
ton,  resolving  to  bavo  gone  to  Oxford  to  rcceire  the  comptimoDts  of  the  University,  and  to 
meet  the  princess  Anne  who  was  comittfi^  tliitbcr.  At  Abington  be  waa  surprised  with  the 
news  of  the  strange  catastrophe  of  sSairs  now  at  London,  the  king's  desertion,  and  tl>c  dis- 
orders which  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  London  were  falling  into.  One  cam"  from 
London,  and  brought  him  the  news,  which  liu  knew  not  well  how  to  believe,  till  he  had  an 
eiproes  sent  him  from  the  lords,  who  had  been  with  him  from  the  king.  Upon  this  the 
prince  saw  how  necessary  it  was  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  London.  So  ho  sent  to 
Oxford,  to  exBKse  bis  not  coming  thither,  and  to  oBer  the  association  to  them,  which  was 
signed  by  alnuwt  all  the  heads,  and  the  cliiof  men  of  the  university  ;  even  by  those,  who, 
being  disappointed  in  the  preferments  they  aspired  to,  became  afterwards  his  nioat  implacable 

Hitherto  the  expedition  bad  been  prosperous,  beyond  all  that  eonld  have  been  expected. 
There  had  been  but  two  small  engagements,  during  this  unseasonable  campaign ;  one  was  at 
Winkington,  in  Dursetsbire,  where  an  advanced  party  of  the  prince's  met  one  of  the  king's 
that  was  thrice  their  number :  yst  they  drove  them  before  them  into  a  much  greater  body, 
where  they  were  overpowered  with  numbers.  Some  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  but  there 
were  more  prisoners  taken  of  the  prince's  men :  yet,  though  the  loss  was  of  his  side,  the 
courage  that  his  men  shewed  in  so  great  an  inequality  as  to  number,  made  ua  r^kon  that  we 
gained  more  than  we  lost  on  that  occasion.  Another  action  happened  at  Reading,  where  the 
king  had  a  considerable  body,  who,  aa  some  of  the  prince's  men  advanced,  IcW  into  a  great 
disorder,  and  ran  away.  One  of  the  prince's  officora  was  shot :  he  was  a  papist ;  and  the 
prince  in  consideration  of  liia  religion  was  willing  to  leave  him  beliind  him  in  Holland  ;  but 
he  very  eameetly  begged  he  might  come  over  with  his  company ;  and  he  was  the  only  officer 
that  was  killed  in  tbo  whole  expedition. 

Ujwn  tlie  news  of  the  king's  desertion,  it  was  proposed  that  the  prince  should  go  on  with 
all  possttde  haate  to  London  ;  but  that  was  not  advisable  :  for  the  king's  army  lay  so  scat- 
tered through  the  road  all  the  way  to  London,  that  it  waa  not  fit  for  him  to  advance  faster, 
tlian  as  his  troops  marched  before  him  ;  otherwise,  any  resolute  officer  might  have  seized  or 
killed  him.  Though,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  danger,  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  that  fol- 
lowed, would  have  been  prevented  by  his  speedy  advance :  for  now  began  that  turn,  to 
which  all  the  difficulties,  tltat  did  afterwards  disorder  our  affitirs,  may  be  justly  imputed. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Kent  came  to  Windsor  the  momii^  after  the  prince  eome  thither ;  they 
were  addreHsed  to  nie.  And  tliey  told  roe  of  the  accident  at  Feversham,  and  desired  to 
know  the  prince's  pleasure  upon  it.  I  was  affected  with  this  dismal  reverse  of  the  fortune 
of  a  groat  prince,  more  tlian  I  think  fit  to  espresa.  I  went  immediately  to  Bcntinck,  and 
wakened  him,  and  got  him  to  go  in  to  the  priuue,  and  let  him  know  what  liad  happened, 
that  some  order  might  be  presently  given  for  the  security  of  the  king's  peraon,  and  for  taking 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  a  rude  multitude,  who  said  they  would  obey  no  orders  but  such  as 
came  from  the  prince.  Tlic  prince  ordered  Zuylcstein  to  go  immediately  to  Feversham, 
and  to  see  the  king  safe,  and  at  full  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  pleased.  But,  as  soon 
OB  the  news  of  the  king's  being  at  FcTcrshaui  cams  to  London,  alt  the  indignation  that 
people  had  formerly  conceived  against  him,  was  tniracd  to  pity  and  compusion.  The  privy 
council  niet  upon  it.  Some  moved,  that  he  should  be  sent  for;  others  sud,  he  was  king,  and 
might  send  for  his  guards  and  coaches,  as  he  pleased  ;  hut  it  become  not  them  to  send  for 
him.  It  was  left  to  his  general,  the  earl  of  Feversham,  to  do  what  he  tltought  best.  So  he 
went  fur  him  with  his  coaches  and  guards.  And,  as  he  eaine  back  tlirough  the  eily,  be  waa 
Welcomed  with  vxpressions  of  joy  by  great  numbers :  so  slight  and  unstable  a  thing  is  a 
multitude,  and  so  soon  altered.  At  Ins  coming  to  Whitehall,  ho  hod  a  great  court  about 
him  *.     Even  tbs  papists  crept  out  of  their  lurking  hol«a,  and.ap[>eaved  at  court  witli  much 


*  Tliil  in  all  mtn  (UUjr  ttilcd.  a 
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luapnnuEice.  Tbe  king;  bimsielf  hegm  ta  tak;e;  heart  j;  imd  both  Skt  FeTersbaoA,  »n^  low  a| 
Wmtieh^llt  he  tal]|:ed  in  hi^  ordinary  high  strain,  j^8tif7ing  all  he  had  done ;  only  be  ipoke  a 
HtHe  4oubtfulljr  of  the  bufiine^a  of  Magdalen  e<4]^ge.  Put  when  he  cajne  to  reflect  qa  tho 
atajte.  of  his  al^iTS,  he  saw  it  was  so  broken,^  that  nothing  was  now  left  tp  d^b^ikt^  npon, 
8q  he  sent  the  earl  of  Fevershani  to  Windsor^  without  demanding  any  passport. ;  a^  oi?defed 
him  to  desire  l^e  priAce  to  come  to  St.  Jfan^ea^s,  to  consult  ynth  him  qi  the  best  way  fof 
fettling  the  natiei^^ 

When  the  new^  of  what  had  passed  at  London  came  to  Windsor^  the  prince  thov^t  thQ 
pyivy  council  had  not  used  him  well,  who,  after  they  had  sent  to  him  to  take  the  goTernh 
9ient  upon  him,  had  Q^de.  this  step  without,  consulting  him*  Naw  the  scene  wa3  altered* 
imd  new  counsels  were  to  be  taken.  The  prince  heard  the  opij^iions,  npt  only  of  thcysQ  who 
had  come  along  with  him»  but  of  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  now  come  to  him,  among  whom 
the  miurquia  of  HaliJ(iE^  wa9  oj(ie.  AU  agreed  that  it  was  not  convenient,  that  the  king  should 
st^  at  WhitehaU.  Neitheir  the  king,  nor  the  prince,  nor  the  city,  could  have  been  safe,  i| 
they  had  been  both  near  one  another.  Tumults  would  probably  have  arisen  out  of  it.  Th^ 
guards,  and  the  officious  flatterers  of  the  two  courts,  would  have  been  unquiet  ojeifihbouiB^ 
It  y^'aa  thought  necessary  to  stick  to  the  point  of  the  king's  deserting  his  people^  and  not,  tQ 
give  up  that,  by  entering;  upon  any  treaty  with  hiuL  And  since  the  earl  of  Fevevsham,  whc^ 
had  commanded  the  army  against  the  prince,,  was  come  xi^ithout  a  pas^;>ort,  he  waA  &r  some, 
days  put  in  arrest. 

It  waa  a  tender  point,  how  to  dispose  of  the.  king'^  person^.  Some  proposed  rougher 
vg^ethoda :  the  keeping  him  a  prisoner,  at  least  till  the  nation  was  settled,  and  tiU  lieland. 
was  secured.  It  was  thought,  his  being  kept  in  custody,  would  be  such  a  tie  on  all  his, 
party,  a^  would  oblige  them  to  submit,  and  be  quigt.  Ireland  was  in  great  danger ;  and  hia 
restraint  might  oblige  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell,  to.  deliver  up  the  government,  and  to  disarm  the^ 
papists,  which  would  preserve  that  kingdom,  and  the  protestants  in  it.  But,  because  it. 
might  raise  too  nnuch  compassion,  and  perhaps  some  disorder,  if  the  king  should  be  kept  in 
restnunt  within  the  kingdom,  therefore  the  sending  him  to  Breda  was  proposed.  The  earl 
of  Clarendon  pressed  this  vehemently,  on  the  account  of  the  Irish  protestants,  as.  the  king^ 
himself  told  me  :  for  those  that  gave  their  opinions  in  this  matter  did  it  secretly,  and  in  coDh. 
fidence  to  tlie  prince.  The  prince  said,  he  coujld  not  deny  but  that  thia  might  be  good  and 
wise  advice ;  but  it  wa3  that  to  which  he  could  not  hearken :  he  was  so  far  satisfied  with 
the  grounds  of  this  expedition,  that  he  could  act  against  the  king;  in  a  fair  and  open  war ;, 
but  for  his  person,  now  that  he  had  him  in  his  power,  he  could  not  put  such  a  hardship  on 
him,  as  to  make  him  a  prisoner  ;  and  he  knew  the  princess's  temper  so  well,,  that  he  was  snre^ 
she  would  never  bear  it :  nor  did  he  know  what  disputes  it  might  raise,  or  what  effect  it 
might  have  upon  the  parliament  that  was  to  be  called.  IJe  was  firmly  resolved  never  to 
suffer  any  thing  to  be  done  against  his  person  :  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  out^  of 
liondon  ;  and.  he  would  order  a  guard  to  attend  upon  him,  who  should  only  defend  and  pro* 
tect  his  person,  but  not  restrain  him  in  any  sort. 

A  resolution  was  taken  of  sending  the  lords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Delamere,  to  Lon-* 
don,  who  were  first  to  order  the  English  guards  that  were  about  Uie  court  to  be  drawi^.  oSy 
and  sent  to  quarters  out  of  town ;  and,  when  that  was  done,  the  count  of  Solms  with  the, 
Dutch  guarda  was  to  come  and  take  all  the  posts  about  the  court  This  waa  obeyed  with-* 
out  any  resistance,  or  disorder,  but  not  without  much  murmuring*  It  waa  midnight  before 
all  was  settled ;  and  then  these  lords  sent  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  to  desire  him  to  let  the 
king  know,  that  they  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him  from  the  prince.  lie  went  in  to  the 
king,  and  sent  them  word  from  him,  that  they  might  come  with  it  immediately.  They  came> 
and  found  him  a-bed.  They  told  him^  the  necessity  of  affairs  required,  that  the  prinoe  should 
come  presently  to  London ;  and  he  thought  it  would  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  king^g 
person,  and  the  quiet  of  the  town,  that  he  should  retire  to  some  house  out  of  town :  and  they 
proposed  Ham.    The  king  seemed  much  dejected,  and  asked,  if  it  must  be  done  immediately* 

*  Barillon,  in  CDe  of  his  lettcri,.  i^plfttes  a  coDvenaXipo  From  this  and  a  statement  in  sir  John  Reresby's  **"  Memdn,** 
with  tho  king,  shewing  that  he  v^  peifectlj  awjue  bow.  it  seenis  rational  to  conclude  that  repnesentfaiona  wore 
much  his  stay  in  England  would  emnaiTaM  his  enemi^.     afterw«|4a  madjB  whick  fi3ghtenci4.  Mia  uM<>  flight. 
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They  told  Iiim,  he  miglit  take  his  rest  first ;  and  they  added,  that  he  should  be  attended  by 
a  guard,  who  should  only  guard  hia  persoD,  but  should  give  him  no  sort  of  disturbance. 
Having  wiid  this,  they  withdrew.  The  eul  of  Middtrtun  cumc  quickly  ader  them,  and  aaked 
them,  if  it  would  not  do  as  well,  if  the  king  should  go  to  Rochester ;  for  since  the  prince  was 
not  pleaeed  with  his  coming  up  from  Kent,  it  might  bo  perhaps  acceptaiblo  to  him,  if  he  should 
go  thither  again.     It  was  very  visible,  that  this  was  proposed  in  order  to  a  second  escape. 

They  promised  to  send  word  immediately  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  lay  that  night  at 
Son,  within  eight  miles  of  London.  He  very  readily  consented  to  it.  And  the  king  went 
next  day  to  Rochester,  having  ordered  all  that  which  is  called  the  moving  wardrobe  to  bo 
sent  1>efore  him,  the  count  of  Solms  ordering  every  thing  to  be  done,  as  the  king  desired.  A 
guard  went  with  him  that  left  him  at  fnll  liberty,  and  paid  him  rather  more  respect  than 
bis  own  guards  had  done  of  late.  Moat  of  that  body,  as  it  happcnc<l,  were  papists.  So 
when  he  went  to  mass,  they  went  in,  and  assisted  very  reverently.  And,  when  they  wera 
asked,  how  they  could  serve  in  an  expedition  that  was  intended  to  destroy  their  own  religion, 
one  of  them  answered,  "  His  soul  was  God's,  but  his  sword  was  tlie  prince  of  Orange's." 
The  king  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  answer,  that  be  repeated  it  to  nil  that  came  about 
him  *.  On  the  same  day  the  prinue  camo  to  St.  James's.  It  happeneil  to  be  a  very  luiny 
day ;  and  yet  great  numbers  came  to  see  him.  But,  after  they  bad  stood  long  in  the  wet, 
he  disappointed  them ;  for,  he  who  neither  loved  shevrs  nor  shoutings,  went  through  the 
park.     And  even  this  trifle  helped  to  set  people's  spirits  on  the  (ret. 

The  revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  whole  nation ; 
only  those  last  steps  began  to  raise  a  fermentation.  It  was  said,  here  was  an  unnatural 
thing,  to  waken  the  king  out  of  his  sleep,  in  his  own  palace,  and  to  order  him  to  go  out  of  it, 
when  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  every  thing-  Some  said,  he  was  now  a  prisoner,  and  remem- 
bered the  saying  of  king  Charles  tho  First,  that  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes  lay  not 
far  distant  from  one  another :  the  person  of  the  king  was  now  struck  at,  as  well  as  his 
government ;  and  this  specious  undertaking  would  now  appear  to  bo  only  a  disguised,  and 
di-signed,  usurpation.  Iliesc  things  began  to  work  on  great  nuniljeiB.  And  tlie  posting 
the  Dutch  guards,  where  the  English  guards  bad  been,  gave  a  general  disgust  to  the  whole 
English  army.  They  indeed  hated  the  Dutch  besides,  on  the  account  of  the  good  order  and 
strict  discipline  they  were  kept  under ;  which  made  them  to  be  aa  much  beloved  by  the 
nation,  as  they  were  hated  by  the  soldiery.  Tlie  nation  had  never  known  such  an  inofien~ 
sive  march  of  an  army ;  and  the  peace  and  order  of  tho  suburbs,  and  the  freedom  of  markets 
in  and  about  London,  was  so  carefully  maintained,  that  in  no  time  fewer  disorders  had  been 
committod  than  were  beard  of  this  winter. 

None  of  the  papists  or  Jacobites  were  insulted  in  any  sort.  The  prince  had  ordered  me, 
as  we  came  along,  to  take  care  of  the  papists,  and  to  secure  them  from  all  violence.  When 
he  came  to  London,  he  renewed  these  orders,  which  I  executed  with  so  much  zeal  and  care, 
that  I  saw  all  tho  compliunts  that  were  brought  mo  fully  redressed.  When  we  came  to 
London  I  procured  passports  for  all  that  desired  to  go  beyond  soo.  Two  of  the  popish 
faiabops  were  put  in  Newgate.  I  went  thither  in  the  prince's  name.  I  told  them,  the  prince 
would  not  take  upon  him  yet  to  give  orders  about  prisoners ;  as  soon  as  he  did  that,  they 
should  feel  tlie  effects  of  it.  But  in  the  mean  while  I  ordered  them  to  be  well  used,  and  to 
be  taken  care  of,  and  tliat  their  friends  might  be  admitted  to  come  to  them.  So  truly  did  I 
pursue  the  principle  of  moderation,  even  towards  those  from  whom  nothing  of  that  sort  was 
to  be  expected  +. 

•  Lord  Clutnddn,  in  Lit  "  IKu;"  ■(  the  du(s  n«(m-     mppxinuJ    Id  mtcnil   him.       lli){B"ni   bv«,    '•  lEui  vcrr 
bcr  IB,  nji.  "  [  wu  told  th«  \iinc  lonli  cmme  to  While-     niomci 
b»ll  IhI  night  after  ths  king  nt  In  bod.     Thci  Engliih     it :  thi 


af  lh<ir  pnnu,  tha  Inrdi  wim  quickly  gdoili 
luicl  whtp  tUey  Imd  cictinraj  ihrir  mrHag 
th«n.  hi  hid  nllicr  rcium  to  Ruchntrr 
whcnupuD  tlw  lord)  WDnl  Inrl  U>  Sion, 
kii«  mnl  b)  Dine  Ihb  iiiDming,  that  hit  r 
ta  Kocbciicl  if  lie  iriaueil-.  ud  about  i 


the  king  UR  Whiwlmll,  h1>  dniiglilcr 
k  Diln«[*eunl*ti(in  ;  lord  CUicDdon  Hji  they 
I  in  poHMion  ou  HM  come  lo  London  until  the  noii  dij. 
cdlolhekiiv;  t  The  Pitoeb  tmbuudor,  Buillon,  n*  laloDll; 
.  tha  king  told  uUve  in  pntmodng  diinnfnn  among  Ihc  Engliib  peen ;  bat 
thin  to  Hun  -.  Williun  put  mn  end  lo  hif  acLiiil}'  by  biving  him  out  of 
nd  brought  the  England  in  Iwcnly.rour  houn.  Ho  uktd  in  nin  fot  a 
■jetty  mi^t  go  dpiay,  and  waa  iOnt  at  Ihr  appointed  diuo  to  Ddtot  under 
Ehil^   ewort — Bchard'a   Hitlorf  of  the  RcnlBtimi, 


dibdng 
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Now  that  the  prince  was  come,  all  the  bodies  about  the  town  came  to  welcome  him.  The 
bishops  came  the  next  day  :  only  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  he  had  once  agreed 
to  it,  yet  would  not  come.  Tlie  clergy  of  London  came  next.  The  city,  and  a  great  many 
other  bodies,  came  likewise,  and  expressed  a  great  deal  of  joy  for  the  deliverance  wrought 
for  them  by  the  prince's  means.  Old  Serjeant  Maynard  came  with  the  men  of  the  law.  He 
was  then  near  ninety,  and  yet  he  said  the  liveliest  thing  that  was  heard  of  on  that  occasion. 
The  prince  took  notice  of  his  great  age,  and  said,  that  he  believed  he  had  outlived  all  the  men 
of  the  law  of  his  time :  he  answered,  "  he  should  have  out-lived  the  law  itself,  if  his  high- 
ness had  not  come  over." 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  the  compliments  were  over,  was  to  consider  how  the  nation 
was  to  be  settled.  The  lawyers  were  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  prince  ought  to  declare 
himself  king,  as  Henry  the  Seventh  had  done.  This,  they  said,  would  put  an  end  to  all 
disputes,  which  might  otherwise  grow  very  perplexing  and  tedious :  and,  they  said,  he  might 
call  a  parliament  which  would  be  a  legal  assembly,  if  summoned  by  the  king  in  fact,  though 
his  title  was  not  yet  recognized.  Tliis  was  plainly  contrary  to  his  declaration,  by  which  the 
settlement  of  the  nation  was  referred  to  a  parliament ;  such  a  step  would  make  all  that  the 
prince  had  hitherto  done,  pass  for  an  aspiring  ambition,  only  to  raise  himself;  and  it  would 
disgust  tho^  who  had  been  hitherto  the  best  affected  to  his  designs ;  and  make  them  less 
concerned  in  the  quarrel,  if,  instead  of  staying  till  the  nation  should  offer  him  the  crown,  he 
would  assume  it  aa  a  conquest.  These  reasons  determined  the  prince  against  that  propo- 
sition. He  called  all  the  peers,  and  the  members  of  the  three  last  parliaments,  that  were  in 
town,  together  with  some  of  the  citizens  of  London.  When  these  met,  it  was  told  them, 
that,  in  the  present  distraction,  the  prince  desired  their  advice  about  the  best  methods  of 
settling  the  nation.  It  was  agreed  in  both  these  houses,  such  as  they  were,  to  make  an 
address  to  the  prince,  desiring  him  to  take  the  administration  of  the  government  into  his 
hands  in  the  interim.  Tlie  next  proposition  passed  not  so  unanimously  ;  for,  it  being  moved, 
that  the  prince  should  be  likewise  desired  to  write  missive  letters  to  the  same  effect,  and  for 
the  same  persons  to  whom  writs  were  issued  out  for  calling  a  parliament,  that  so  there  might 
be  an  assembly  of  men  in  the  form  of  a  parliament,  though  without  writs  under  the  great 
seal,  such  as  that  was  that  had  called  home  king  Charles  the  Second :  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham objected  to  this,  that  such  a  convention  of  the  States  could  be  no  legal  assembly,  unless 
summoned  by  the  king's  writ.  Tlierefore  he  moved,  that  an  address  might  be  made  to  the 
king,  to  order  the  ^vrits  to  be  issued  out.  Few  were  of  his  mind.  The  matter  was  carried 
the  other  way ;  and  orders  were  given  for  those  letters  to  be  sent  round  the  nation. 

The  king  continued  a  week  at  Rochester.  And  both  he  himself,  and  every  body  else, 
saw  that  he  was  at  full  liberty,  and  that  the  guard  about  him  put  him  under  no  sort  of 
restraint.  Many  that  were  zealous  for  his  interests  went  to  him,  and  pressed  him  to  stay, 
and  to  see  the  issue  of  things  :  a  party  would  appear  for  him  ;  good  terms  would  be  got  for 
him ;  and  things  would  be  brought  to  a  reasonable  agreement.  He  was  much  distracted 
between  his  omu  inclinations,  and  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  The  queen,  hearing  what 
had  happened,  wrote  a  most  vehement  letter  to  him,  pressing  his  coming  over,  remembering 
him  of  his  promise,  which  she  charged  on  him  in  a  very  earnest,  if  not  in  an  imperious  strain. 
Tliis  letter  was  intercepted.  I  had  an  account  of  it  from  one  that  read  it.  The  prince 
ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  king ;  and  that  determined  him.  So  he  gave  secret  orders 
to  prepare  a  vessel  for  him  ;  and  drew  a  paper,  which  he  left  on  his  table  ^,  reproaching  the 
nation  for  their  forsaking  him.  He  declared,  that  though  he  was  going  to  seek  for  foreign 
aid,  to  restore  him  to  his  throne,  yet  he  would  not  make  use  of  it  to  overthrow  either  the 
religion  established,  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  so  he  left  Rochester  very  secretly,  on  the 
last  day  of  this  memorable  year,  and  got  safe  over  to  France. 

But,  before  I  enter  into  the  next  year,  I  will  give  some  account  of  the  affidrs  of  Scotland. 
There  was  no  force  left  there,  but  a  very  small  one,  scarcely  able  to  defend  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  the  duke  of  Oordon  was  governor.  He  was  a  papist ;  but  had  neither  the 
spirit,  nor  the  courage,  which  such  a  post  required  at  that  time.     As  soon  as  the  news  came 

*  Directed  to  lord  Middleton.    He  went  away  without  informing  tome  of  hit  beet  friendt. — Clarendon  Conee 
pondence,  ii.  234i 
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to  Scotland  of  tho  king's  Jpsertios,  the  rabble  got  together  there,  as  they  haJ  donu  in  LoniloD. 
They  broke  intj)  aII  popish  diapels,  and  into  the  church  of  Holy  Ritod  House,  which  had 
been  ftdoroed  at  a  great  charge  to  ho  a  royal  ohapel,  particularly  for  the  order  of  St.  Andrew 
and  tho  Thistle,  whi<^  the  king  had  resolved  to  Kt  up  iu  Scotland  in  imitation  of  the  order 
tif  the  garter  in  England.  They  defaced  it  quite,  and  seised  on  some  tliat  were  thought 
great  delinquents,  in  particular  on  the  eurl  of  Perth,  who  had  disguised  himself,  and  had  got 
aboard  a  oiual]  vessel  i  but  he  was  seized  on,  and  put  in  prison.  The  whole  kingdom,  except 
only  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  declared  for  the  prince,  and  received  his  declaration  fur  that 
kingdom  with  great  joy.  lliis  was  done  in  the  north  very  unaniniouBty,  by  the  episcopal, 
ae  well  aa  by  the  presbyterian  party.  But  in  the  western  counties,  the  presbyterians,  who 
had  suffered  much  in  a  course  of  many  years,  thought  that  the  time  was  now  come,  not  only 
to  procure  themsolves  ease  and  liberty,  but  to  revenge  themselves  upon  others.  They  gene- 
rally broke  in  upon  the  episcopal  clergy  with  great  insolence  and  much  cmelty.  They 
carried  them  about  the  parishes  in  a  mock  procession  :  they  tore  their  gowns,  and  drove  them 
from  their  churches  and  houses.  Nor  did  they  ticat  those  of  them,  who  had  appeared  very 
Eealonsly  against  popery,  with  any  distinction.  The  bishops  of  that  kingdom  had  written  a 
very  indecent  letter  to  the  king,  upon  the  news  of  tho  princd'e  being  blown  back  by  the 
Btonn,  full  of  injurious  expressions  towards  tho  prince,  cxpreesing  their  abhorrence  of  his 
design  r  and,  in  conclusion,  they  wished  that  the  king  might  have  the  necks  of  his  enemies. 
This  was  sent  up  as  a  pattern  to  the  English  bishops,  and  was  printed  in  tho  Oaaette.  But 
they  did  not  think  fit  t«  copy  after  it  in  England.  The  episcopal  party  in  Scotland  saw 
themselves  under  a  great  cloud ;  so  they  resolved  all  to  adhere  to  the  carl  of  Dundee,  who 
had  served  some  years  in  floUaud,  and  was  both  an  able  officer,  and  a  man  of  good  (larts, 
and  of  some  very  valuable  virtues  ;  but,  as  ho  was  proud  and  ambitious,  so  he  had  taken  up 
a  most  violent  hatred  of  the  whole  preshyterian  party,  and  had  executed  all  the  severest 
orders  against  them  with  great  rigour;  even  to  the  shooting  many  on  the  highway,  that 
refused  the  oath  required  of  them.  The  presbyterians  looked  on  him  as  their  most  implacable 
enemy  ;  and  the  episcopal  party  trusted  moat  entirely  to  him.  Upon  the  prince's  coming  to 
London,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  called  a  muuting  of  all  the  men  of  quality  of  the  Scotch 
nation  then  in  town ;  and  these  made  an  dddress  to  the  prince  with  relation  to  Scotland, 
almost  in  the  same  terms  in  which  the  English  address  was  conceived.  And  now  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  of  the  whole  isle  of  Britain  was  put  in  the  prince's  hands. 

The  prospect  from  Ireland  was  more  dreadful.  Tyrconnell  gave  out  new  commiasions  for 
levying  thirty  thousand  men.  And  reports  wore  s|iread  about  that  island,  that  a  general 
massacre  of  the  protestants  was  fixed  to  be  in  November.  Upon  which  the  protcetants 
began  to  run  together  for  their  common  dcffince,  both  in  Munster  and  in  Ulster.  They  had 
no  great  strength  in  Munster.  Tliey  had  been  disarmed,  and  had  no  store  of  ammunition 
fur  the  few  arms  that  were  left  them.  So  tlicy  despaired  of  being  able  to  defend  tbemai'Ives, 
and  came  over  to  England  in  great  numbers,  and  full  of  dismal  apprehensions  fur  those  they 
had  left  behind  them.  They  moved  earnestly,  that  a  speedy  assistance  might  be  sent  U> 
them.  In  Ulster  the  protestants  had  more  strength  ;  but  they  wanted  a  head.  The  lords 
nf  Grenard  and  Mountjoy,  who  were  the  chief  military  men  among  them,  in  whom  they 
confided  most,  kept  still  such  measures  with  Tyrconnell,  that  they  would  not  take  the  con- 
duct of  them.  Two  towns,  that  had  both  very  little  defence  about  them,  and  a  very  small 
store  of  provisions  within  them,  were  by  the  rashness,  or  boldness,  of  some  bravo  young  men 
secured  :  so  that  they  refused  to  receive  a  popish  garrison,  or  to  submit  to  Tyrconncirs  orders. 
These  were  London-Derry,  and  Inniskilling.  Both  of  them  were  odvantageonsly  nituatcd. 
Tyrconnell  sent  troops  into  the  north  to  reduce  tho  country.  Upon  which  great  numbers 
fled  into  those  places,  and  brought  in  provisions  to  them.  And  so  they  resolved  to  defend 
themselves,  with  a  firmness  of  courage  that  cannot  be  enough  admired ;  for  when  thoy  were 
abandoned,  both  by  the  gentry  and  the  military  men,  those  two  small  unfumiBhcd  and  unfor- 
tified places,  resolved  to  stand  to  their  own  defence,  and  at  all  perils  to  stay  till  supplies 
should  come  to  them  from  England.  I  will  not  enlarge  more  upon  the  afiaits  of  that  king- 
dom ;  both  because  I  had  no  occasion  to  be  well  informed  of  them,  and  because  Dr.  King, 
now  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote  a  cupious  history  of  the  government  of  Ircliiud  during  this 
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rrign,  which  is  so  well  received,  and  so  univerBally  acknowledged  to  be  as  troly  as  it  is  finely 
written,  that  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  account  of  those  matters,  which  is  fully  and  faithfully 
given  by  that  learned  and  zealous  prelate  *. 

And  now  I  enter  upon  the  year  1689 :  in  whidi  the  two  first  things  to  be  considered, 
before  the  convention  could  be  brought  together,  were,  the  settling  the  English  army,  and 
'tiie  affiurs  of  Ireland.  As  for  the  army,  some  of  the  bodies,  those  chiefly  that  were  full  of 
papists,  and  of  men  ill  affected,  were  to  be  broken.  And,  in  order  to  that,  a  loan  was  set  on 
foot  in  the  city,  for  raising  the  money  that  was  to  pay  their  arrears  at  their  disbanding,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  pay  of  the  English  and  Dutch  armies  till  the  convention  should  meet,  and 
settle  the  nation.  This  was  the  great  distinction  of  those  who  were  well  affected  to  the 
prince :  for,  whereas  those  who  were  ill  affected  to  him  refused  to  join  in  the  loan,  pretending 
there  was  no  certainty  of  their  being  repaid ;  the  others  did  not  doubt  but  the  convention 
would  pay  all  that  was  advanced  in  so  great  an  exigence ;  and  so  they  subscribed  liberally, 
as  the  occasion  required. 

As  for  the  affstirs  of  Ireland,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions  among  them.  Some 
thought  that  Ireland  would  certainly  follow  the  fate  of  England.  This  was  managed  by  an 
artifice  of  Tyrconnell's,  who,  what  by  deceiving,  what  by  threatening  the  most  eminent  pro- 
testants  in  Dublin,  got  them  to  write  over  to  London,  and  give  assurances  that  he  would 
deliver  up  Ireland,  if  he  might  have  good  terms  for  himself,  and  for  the  Irish.  The  earl  of 
Clarendon  was  much  depended  on  by  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  who  made  all  their  applica- 
tions to  the  prince  by  him.  Those,  who  were  employed  by  Tyrconnell  to  deceive  the  prince, 
made  their  applications  by  sir  William  Temple,  who  had  a  long  and  well-established  credit 
with  him.  They  said,  Tyrconnell  would  never  lay  down  the  government  of  Ireland,  unless 
he  was  sure  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  not  to  succeed :  he  knew  his  peevishness  and 
spite,  and  that  he  would  take  severe  revenges  for  what  injuries  he  thought  had  been  done  to 
himself,  if  he  had  them  in  his  power ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  treat  till  he  was  assured  of 
that.  Upon  this  the  prince  did  avoid  the  speaking  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  of  those  matters* 
And  then  he,  who  had  possessed  himself  in  his  expectation  of  that  post,  seeing  the  prince 
thus  shut  him  out  of  the  hopes  of  it,  became  a  most  violent  opposer  of  the  new  settlement. 
He  reconciled  himself  to  king  James ;  and  has  been,  ever  since,  one  of  the  hottest  promoters 
of  his  interest  of  any  in  the  nation.  Temple  entered  into  a  management  with  Tyrconneirs 
agents,  who,  it  is  very  probable,  if  things  had  not  taken  a  great  turn  in  England,  would  have 
come  to  a  composition.  Others  thought  that  the  leaving  Ireland  in  that  dangerous  state, 
might  be  a  mean  to  bring  the  convention  to  a  more  speedy  settlement  of  England ;  and  that 
therefore  the  prince  ought  not  to  make  too  much  haste  to  relieve  Ireland.  This  advice  was 
generally  believed  to  be  given  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax ;  and  it  was  like  him.  The  prince 
did  not  seem  to  apprehend  enough  the  consequences  of  the  revolt  of  Ireland;  and  was 
much  blamed  for  his  slowness  in  not  preventing  it  in  time. 

The  truth  was,  he  did  not  know  whom  to  trust.  A  general  discontent,  next  to  mutiny, 
began  to  spread  itself  through  the  whole  English  army.  The  turn  that  they  were  now 
making  from  him  was  almost  as  quick  as  that  which  they  had  made  to  him.  He  could  not 
trust  them.  Probably,  if  he  had  sent  any  of  them  over,  they  would  have  joined  with  Tyr- 
connell. Nor  could  he  well  send  over  any  of  his  Dutch  troops.  It  was  to  them  that  he 
chiefly  trusted  for  maintaining  the  quiet  of  England.  Probably  the  English  army  would 
have  become  more  insolent,  if  the  Dutch  force  had  been  considerably  diminished  ;  and  the 
king's  magazines  were  so  exhausted,  that  till  new  stores  were  provided,  there  was  very  little 
ammunition  to  spare.  The  raising  new  troops  was  a  work  of  time.  There  was  no  ship  of 
war  in  those  seas,  to  secure  the  transport.  And  to  send  a  small  company  of  officers  with- 
some  ammunition,  which  was  all  that  could  be  done  on  the  sudden,  seemed  to  be  an  exposing* 
them  to  the  enemy.  These  considerations  made  him  more  easy  to  entertain  a  proposition 
that  was  made  to  him,  as  was  believed,  by  the  Temples ;  (for  sir  William  had  both  a  brother 
and  a  son  that  made  then  a  considerable  figure ;)  which  was,  to  send  over  lieutenant-general 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  officers  that  belonged  to  Ireland.     He  was  a  papist,  but  was  believed 

*  This  work  is  archbishop  Kiog*t  **  State  of  the  Protefttnts  in  itolaiid  under  the  kte  King  Jamee.*' 
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to  1x9  &  maQ  of  honour;  and  lie  had  certainly  great  credit  with  the  earl  of  Tyreonnell.  He 
had  served  in  Franco  with  great  reputation,  and  had  a  great  interest  in  all  the  Irish,  and  was 
now  in  the  prince's  hands ;  and  had  been  together  with  a  body  of  Irish  soldiers,  whom  the 
prince  kept  for  somo  time  as  prisoners  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  whom  he  gave  afterwards  to  the 
emperor,  though,  as  they  passed  through  Oermany,  they  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  got 
into  France.  Hamilton  was  a  sort  of  prisoner  of  war.  So  he  undertook  to  go  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  to  ]>revail  vrith  the  earl  of  Tyrconnelt  to  deliver  up  the  government ;  and  promisi^d, 
that  he  would  either  bring  him  to  it,  nr  that  he  would  come  bock,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
□egoctation.  This  step  had  a  very  ill  effect ;  for  before  Hamilton  came  to  Dublin,  the  carl 
of  Tyrconacll  was  in  such  despair,  looking  on  all  as  lost,  that  ho  seemed  to  be  very  near  a 
full  resolution  of  entering  on  a  treaty,  to  get  the  beat  terms  that  he  could.  But  Hamilton's 
coming  changed  him  quite.  He  represented  to  him,  that  things  were  turning  fust  in  England 
iu  favour  of  the  king  ;  so  that,  if  he  stood  fimi,  all  would  come  round  again.  He  saw  that 
ho  must  study  to  manage  this  su  dextrously,  as  to  gain  as  much  time  as  he  could,  that  so  the 
prince  might  not  make  too  much  haste  before  a  fleet  and  supplies  might  come  from  France. 
So  several  letters  woa-  written  over  by  the  same  management,  giving  assurances  that  the 
earl  of  Tyroonnell  was  fully  resolved  to  treat  and  submit.  And,  to  carry  this  further,  two 
commissioners  were  sent  from  the  council-board  to  France.  The  one  was  a  Kealoiia  protestant, 
the  other  was  a  papist.  Their  inatmctions  were,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  necessity  of 
Ireland's  submitting  to  England.  The  earl  of  Tyrconnell  pretended,  that  in  honour  he  could 
do  no  lc«8  than  disengage  himself  to  his  master  before  he  laid  down  the  government.  Yet  bo 
seemed  resolved  not  to  stay  for  an  answer,  or  a  consent ;  but  that  as  soon  aa  this  message  waa 
delivered,  he  would  submit  upon  good  conditions :  and  for  these,  he  knew,  he  would  have 
all  that  he  asked.  'With  this  management  he  gmncd  his  point,  which  was  much  time. 
And  ho  now  fancied,  that  the  honour  of  rt«toring  the  king  would  belong  chiefly  to  himself. 
Thus  Hamilton,  by  breaking  his  own  faith,  secured  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell  to  the  king ;  and 
this  gave  the  beginmng  to  the  war  of  Ireland.  Mountjoy,  the  protestant  lord  that  was  sent 
to  France,  instead  of  being  heard  to  deliver  his  message,  was  clapped  up  in  the  Bastille  ; 
which,  since  he  was  sent  in  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  was  thought  a  very  dishonourable  thing, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Those  who  had  advised  the  sending  over  Hamilton 
were  now  much  out  of  countenance ;  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  a  loud  deelaimer  against 
it.  It  was  beliuved,  that  it  had  a  terrible  effect  on  air  William  Temple's  son,  who  had  raised 
in  tlio  prince  a  high  opinion  of  Hamilton's  honour.  8oon  after  that,  he,  who  had  no  other 
visible  cause  of  melancholy  besides  this,  went  in  a  boat  on  the  Tiiames,  near  the  bridge,  where 
the  river  runs  most  impetuously,  and  leaped  into  the  river  and  was  drowned  *. 

The  sitting  of  the  convention  was  now  very  near.  And  all  men  were  forming  their 
schemes,  and  fortifying  their  party  all  they  could.  The  elections  were  managed  fairly  all 
England  over.  The  prince  did  in  no  sort  interpose  in  any  recommendation,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Tlircc  parties  were  formed  about  the  town  :  the  one  was  for  calling  back  the  king, 
and  treating  with  him  f'lr  such  securities  to  our  religion  and  laws,  as  might  put  them  out  of 
the  danger  for  the  future  of  a  dispensing  or  arbitrary  power.  Tlieae  were  all  of  the  high 
church  party,  who  had  carried  the  point  of  submission  and  non-resistance  so  far,  that  they 
thought  nothing  hss  than  this  could  consist  with  their  duty  and  their  oaths.  When  it  was 
objected  to  them,  that,  according  to  those  notions  that  they  had  been  possessed  with,  they 
ought  to  be  for  calling  the  king  bock  without  conditions :  when  he  came,  they  might  indiM^d 
offer  him  their  petitions,  which  he  might  grant  or  reject  as  he  pleased  ;  but  that  the  offering 
him  conditions  before  he  was  recalled,  was  contrary  to  their  former  doctrine  of  unconditional 
allegiance.  They  were  at  such  a  stand  upon  this  objection,  that  it  was  plain,  they  spoke  of 
conditions,  either  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  the  nation  ;  or  that,  with  relation  to  thdr 
particular  interest,  nature  was  so  strong  in  them,  that  it  was  too  hard  for  their  principla 

■  Sir  Jaha  Rcrob;  Hyt  tfaal  Mr.  Tgmple  wit  n-elJ  nhersbj  xnoa  miironaooluva  bcEiIlcaihe  kiat'tMmf*, 

mwTied,  ilmlj,  arnl  uxampliihcd.     Kd  bid  1>1«I;  been  [i  Uie  ciuh  of  mj  putting  mywif  to   tliit  luddin  end :  1 

(ppeintcd  HcirUir;  of  tni  h;  king  WiUiim.     When  he  with  bim   tatettt  in  ill  Ui  uDdcn(king*,vi<l  >  beilCT 

drowned  himtelf,  he  left  i  nolo  in  ihi  b«t  to  tfait  effect :  Kmnt." — Rombf't  H«m<nn  and  Clucndan  " 

"  Mt  follj  In    underliiking  »bil   1  tould  Dal  pcrforo),  tnce. 
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When  tills  notion  wtis  tossed  and  talked  of  about  the  town,  so  few  went  into  it,  that  the 
party  which  supported  it  went  over  to  the  scheme  of  a  second  party :  which  was,  that  king 
James  had,  by  his  ill  administration  of  the  government,  brought  himself  into  an  incapacity  of 
holding  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  any  more  in  his  own  hand  ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  lunatics,  the  right  still  remained  in  him :  only  the  guardianship,  or  the  exercise,  of  it 
"was  to  be  lodged  vrith  a  prince  regent :  so  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  should  be  owned  to 
remain  still  in  the  king,  and  that  the  exercise  of  it  should  be  vested  in  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  prince  regent.  A  third  party  was  for  setting  king  James  quite  aside,  and  for  setting  the 
prince  on  the  throne. 

When  the  convention  was  opened  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  the  archbishop  came 
not  to  take  his  place  among  them.  He  resolved  neither  to  act  for,  nor  against,  the  king's 
interest;  which,  considering  his  high  post,  was  thought  very  unbecoming.  For  if  he 
thought,  as  by  his  behaviour  afterwards  it  seems  he  did,  that  the  nation  was  running  into 
treason,  rebellion,  and  perjury,  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  one,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
church,  sit  silent  all  the  while  that  this  was  in  debate,  and  not  once  so  much  as  declare  his 
opinion  by  speaking,  voting,  or  protesting,  not  to  mention  the  other  ecclesiastical  methods 
that  certainly  became  his  character.  But  he  was  a  poor  spirited  and  fearful  man,  and  acted 
a  very  mean  part  in  all  this  great  transaction.  The  bishops'  bench  was  very  full,  as  were 
also  the  benches  of  the  temporal  lords.  The  earls  of  Nottingham,  Clarendon,  and  Rochester, 
were  the  men  that  managed  the  debates  in  favour  of  a  regent,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
were  for  setting  up  another  king. 

They  thought  this  would  save  the  nation,  and  yet  secure  the  honour  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  sacredness  of  the  crown.  It  was  urged  that  if,  upon  any  pretence  what* 
soever,  the  nation  might  throw  off  their  king,  then  the  crown  must  become  precarious,  and 
the  power  of  judging  the  king  must  be  in  the  people.  Tliis  must  end  in  a  commonwealth. 
A  great  deal  was  brought  from  both  the  laws  and  history  of  England  to  prove  that,  not  only 
the  person,  but  the  authority,  of  the  king  was  sacred.  The  law  had  indeed  provided  a 
remedy  of  a  regency  for  the  infancy  of  our  kings.  So,  if  a  king  should  fall  into  such  errors 
in  his  conduct,  as  showed  that  he  was  as  little  capable  of  holding  the  government  as  an 
infant  was,  then  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  might,  upon  this  parity  of  the  case,  seek  to  the 
remedy  provided  for  an  infant,  and  lodge  the  power  with  a  regent.  But  the  right  was  to 
remain,  and  to  go  on  in  a  lineal  succession :  for,  if  that  was  once  put  ever  so  little  out  of  its 
order,  the  crown  would  in  a  little  time  become  elective ;  which  might  rend  the  nation  in 
pieces  by  a  diversity  of  elections,  and  by  the  different  factions  that  would  adhere  to  the 
person  whom  they  liad  elected.  They  did  not  deny  but  that  great  objections  lay  against  the 
methods  that  tliey  proposed.  But  affairs  were  brought  into  so  desperate  a  state  by  king 
James's  conduct,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  propose  a  remedy  that  might  not  be  justly  ex- 
cepted to.  But  they  thought  their  expedient  would  take  in  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  best, 
part  of  the  nation  :  whereas  all  other  expedients  gratified  a  republican  party,  composed  of 
the  dissenters,  and  of  men  of  no  religion,  who  hoped  now  to  see  the  church  ruined,  and  the 
government  set  upon  such  a  bottom,  as  that  we  should  have  only  a  titular  king :  who,  as 
he  had  his  power  from  the  people,  so  should  be  accountable  to  them  for  the  exercise  of  it, 
and  should  forfeit  it  at  their  pleasure.  The  much  greater  part  of  the  house  of  lords  was  for 
this,  and  stuck  long  to  it ;  and  so  was  about  a  third  part  of  the  house  of  commons.  Tho 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy  declared  themselves  for  it. 

But  of  those  who  agreed  in  this  expedient  it  was  visible  there  were  two  different  parties. 
Some  intended  to  bring  king  James  back,  and  went  into  this  as  the  most  probable  way  for 
laying  the  nation  asleep,  and  for  overcoming  the  present  aversion  that  all  people  had  to  him. 
That  being  once  done,  they  reckoned  it  would  be  no  hard  thing,  with  the  help  of  some  time, 
to  compass  the  other.  Others  seemed  to  mean  more  sincerely.  They  said  they  could  not 
vote  nor  argue,  but  according  to  their  own  principles,  as  long  as  the  matter  was  yet  entire ; 
but  they  owned  that  they  had  taken  up  another  principle,  both  from  the  law  and  from  the 
history  of  England  :  which  was,  that  they  would  obey  and  pay  allegiance  to  the  king  fot 
tlie  time  being.  They  thought  a  king  thus  de  facto  had  a  right  to  their  obedience,  and  that 
they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  him,  and  to  defend  him,  even  in  opposition  to  him  with 
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wliom  tbey  tbongUt  tlie  right  did  still  Tcmain.  Tlie  earl  of  Nottingbom  wns  the  person 
tliEit  owned  this  doctrine  thu  most  during  those  doliates.  He  said  to  myself,  tliat  tlioiigh  hO 
could  nut  argue,  nor  vote,  but  according  to  the  Bcheme  and  principles  be  had  concerning  our 
laws  and  constitution,  yet  be  should  not  bo  sorrj'  to  aee  his  side  out-voted ;  and  that,  though 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  making  a  Iting  as  things  stood,  yet  if  he  found  one  raodo  he  would 
be  more  faithful  to  him,  than  those  that  made  him  could  be,  according  to  their  own 
principles. 

The  third  party  was  made  up  of  those  who  thought  that  there  was  an  original  contract 
between  the  kings  and  the  people  of  England  :  by  which  the  kings  were  bound  Ui  defend 
their  people,  and  to  govem  them  according  to  law ;  in  lieu  of  wliich  the  people  were  bonnd 
to  obey  and  serve  the  king.  Tbc  proof  of  this  appeared  in  the  nnoient  forms  of  eorunatious 
still  observed :  by  which  the  people  were  nskcd  if  thoy  would  have  that  person  before  them 
to  be  their  king;  and,  upon  their  shoutfi  of  consent,  the  coronation  was  gone  about.  But, 
before  the  king  was  crowned,  he  was  asked  if  be  would  not  defend  and  protect  \m  peojilo, 
and  gnvem  tbem  according  to  law :  and,  upon  bis  promising  and  swearing  this,  be  was 
crowned ;  and  then  bom:^o  was  dune  him.  And,  though  of  late  the  coronation  has  been 
considered  rather  as  a  solemn  instalment,  than  that  which  gave  the  king  bis  anthority,  so 
that  it  was  become  a  maxim  in  law  that  the  king  never  died,  and  that  the  new  king  was 
crowned  in  the  right  of  liia  succession,  yet  these  forms,  that  were  still  continncd,  showed 
what  the  government  was  originally.  Many  thingB  were  brought  to  support  this  from  tlie 
British  and  Saxon  times.  It  was  urged  that  William  ihe  Conqueror  wag  receivt'd  upon 
his  promising  to  keep  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  was  plainly  the  original 
contract  between  him  and  tlio  nation.  This  was  often  renewed  by  his  sucecssoiB.  Edward 
the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second  were  deposed  for  breaking  theso  laws;  and  these  depo- 
sitions were  still  good  in  law,  since  they  were  not  reveised,  nor  was  tho  right  of  deposing 
them  ever  renounced  or  disowned.  Alany  things  were  allcgeil,  &on)  what  had  passed  during 
the  barons'  ware,  for  confirming  all  this.  Upon  wliicb  I  viill  add  one  particular  circum- 
stance, that  the  original  of  king  John's  magna  cliarto,  with  bis  great  seal  to  it,  was  then 
given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  that  found  it  among  his  father's  pafieis,  but  did  not  know  how 
he  came  by  it :  and  it  is  still  in  my  hands.  It  was  said  in  this  argument,  what  did  all  tho 
limitations  of  the  regal  power  signify,  if  upon  a  king's  breaking  through  them  all  the  people 
had  not  a  right  to  maintain  their  laws  and  to  preserve  their  constitution  !  It  was  indeed 
confessed  that  this  might  bavc  ill  consequences,  and  might  be  carried  too  far.  But  the  deny- 
ing this  right  in  any  case  whatsoever,  did  jilainly  ilesLroy  all  liberty,  and  establish  tyranny. 
The  present  alteration  proposed  would  lie  no  precedent  but  to  tbc  like  case.  And  it  was  fit 
that  a  precedent  should  be  made  for  such  occasions,  if  tliose  of  Edward  the  Second  and 
lUchard  the  Second  were  not  acknowledged  to  be  good  ones.  It  was  said  that  if  king 
James  bad  only  broken  some  laws,  and  done  some  illegal  acts,  it  might  be  justly  urged,  that 
it  was  not  reasonable  on  account  of  these  to  carry  sovcritics  too  far.  But  he  had  broken 
through  the  laws  in  many  public  and  avowed  instances ;  ho  had  sot  up  an  open  treaty  wittr 
Rome :  be  had  sliaken  the  whole  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  had  put  that  island,  tuid  the 
English  and  protcetants  that  were  tiicre,  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  :  the  dispensing  power 
took  away  not  only  those  laws  to  which  it  was  applied,  b>it  all  other  laws  whatsoever  by 
the  precedent  it  had  set,  and  by  tho  consequences  that  followed  upon  it :  by  tho  ecclceiastica) 
commission  he  had  invaded  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  subjected  the  clergy  to  mere  will 
and  pleasnre :  and  all  was  concluded  by  his  deserting  his  people,  and  flying  to  a  foreign 
power,  rather  than  stay  and  submit  to  the  determinations  of  a  free  parliament.  Upon  aJI 
which  it  waa  inferred,  that  he  had  abdicated  the  government,  anil  had  left  the  tjirone  vacant : 
wliich  therefore  ought  now  to  be  filled,  that  so  the  nation  might  be  preserved,  and  the  regal 
government  continued  in  it. 

As  to  the  propumtion  for  a  prince  regent,  it  was  argued  that  this  was  as  much  against 
monarchy,  or  rather  more,  tlian  what  they  moved  for.  If  a  king's  ill  government  did  give 
the  people  a  right  in  any  case  to  take  his  power  from  liim,  and  U>  lodge  it  with  another, 
owning  that  the  right  to  it  still  remained  vrith  him,  this  niight  liave  every  whit  as  bad  con- 
sequences as  the  other  seemed  to  bavc  :  for  recourse  might  be  liad  to  this  violent  reiBedv  fw 
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often  and  too  rashly.  By  this  proposition  of  a  regent,  here  were  to  be  npon  the  matter  two 
kings  at  the  same  time :  one  with  the  title,  and  another  with  th6  power,  of  a  king.  This 
was  both  more  illegal  and  more  unsafe  than  the  method  they  proposed.  The  law  of  England 
had  settled  the  point  of  the  subject's  security  in  obeying  the  king  in  possession,  in  the 
statute  made  by  Henry  the  Seventh.  So  every  man  knew  he  was  safe  under  a  king,  and 
so  would  act  with  zeal  and  courage.  But  all  such  as  should  act  under  a  prince  regent, 
created  by  this  convention,  were  upon  a  bottom  that  had  not  the  necessary  forms  of  law  fot 
it.  All  that  was  done  by  them  would  be  thought  null  and  void  in  law :  so  that  no  man 
could  be  safe  that  acted  under  it.  If  the  oaths  to  king  James  were  thought  to  be  still 
binding,  the  subjects  were  by  these  not  only  bound  to  maintain  his  title  to  the  crown,  but 
all  his  prerogatives  and  powers.  And  therefore  it  seemed  absurd  to  continue  a  government 
in  his  name,  and  to  take  oaths  still  to  him,  when  yet  all  the  power  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands.  This  would  be  an  odious  thing,  both  before  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  would 
cast  a  reproach  on  us  at  present,  and  bring  certain  ruin  for  the  future  on  any  such  mixed 
and  unnatural  sort  of  government.  Therefore,  if  the  oaths  were  still  binding,  the  nation 
was  still  bound  by  them,  not  by  halves,  but  in  their  whole  extent.  It  was  said  that,  if  the 
government  should  be  carried  on  in  king  James's  name,  but  in  other  hands,  the  body  of  the 
nation  would  consider  him  as  the  person  that  was  truly  their  king.  And  if  any  should  plot, 
or  act,  for  him,  they  could  not  be  proceeded  against  for  high  treason,  as  conspiring  against 
the  king'*s  person  or  government ;  when  it  would  be  visible  that  they  were  only  designing 
to  preserve  his  person,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  government.  To  proceed  against  any,  or  to 
take  their  lives  for  such  practices,  would  be  to  add  murder  to  perjury.  And  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  juries  would  find  such  men  guilty  of  treason.  In  the  weakness  of  infancy, 
a  prince  regent  was  in  law  the  same  person  with  the  king,  who  had  not  yet  a  will ;  andH^t 
was  to  be  presumed  the  prince  regent's  will  was  the  king's  will.  But  that  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  present  case,  where  the  king  and  the  regent  must  be  presumed  to  be  in  a  per- 
petual struggle  :  the  one  to  recover  his  power,  the  other  to  preserve  his  authority.  These 
things  seemed  to  be  so  plainly  made  out  in  the  debate  that  it  was  generally  thought  that  no 
man  could  resist  such  force  of  argument,  but  those  who  intended  to  bring  back  king  James. 
And  it  was  believed  that  those  of  his  party,  who  were  looked  on  as  men  of  conscience,  had 
secret  orders  from  him  to  act  upon  this  pretence ;  since  otherwise  they  offered  to  act  clearly 
in  contradiction  to  their  own  oaths  and  principles. 

But  those  who  were  for  continuing  the  government,  and  only  for  changing  the  persons, 
were  not  at  all  of  a  mind.  Some  among  them  had  very  different  views  and  ends  from  the 
rest.  These  intended  to  take  advantage  from  the  present  conjuncture,  to  depress  the  crown^ 
to  render  it  as  much  precarious  and  elective  as  they  could,  and  to  raise  the  power  of  the 
people  upon  the  ruin  of  monarchy.  Among  those,  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole 
government  was  dissolved.  But  this  appeared  a  bold  and  dangerous  assertion :  for  that 
might  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  infer  from  it  that  all  men's  properties,  honours,  rights, 
and  franchises,  were  dissolved.  Therefore  it  was  thought  safer  to  say  that  king  James  had 
dissolved  the  tie  that  was  between  him  and  the  nation.  Others  avoided  going  into  new 
speculations,  or  schemes  of  government.  They  thought  it  was  enough  to  say  that  in  extreme 
eases  all  obligations  did  cease ;  and  that  in  our  present  circumstances  the  extremity  of  affairs,  by 
reason  of  the  late  ill  government,  and  by  king  James's  flying  over  to  the  enemy  of  the  nation, 
rather  than  submit  to  reasonable  terms,  had  put  the  people  of  England  on  the  necessity  of 
securing  themselves  upon  a  legal  bottom.  It  was  said,  that  though  the  vow  of  marriage 
was  made  for  term  of  life,  and  without  conditions  expr^sed,  yet  a  breach  in  the  tie  itself  sets 
the  innocent  party  at  liberty.  So  a  king,  who  had  his  power  both  given  him  and  defined 
by  the  law,  and  was  bound  to  govern  by  law,  when  he  set  himself  to  break  all  la^'s,  and  in 
conclusion  deserted  his  people,  did,  by  so  doing,  set  them  at  liberty  to  put  themselves  in  a 
legal  and  safe  state.  There  was  no  need  of  fearing  ill  consequences  from  this.  Houses  were 
pulled  down  or  blown  up  in  a  fire,  and  yet  men  found  themselves  safe  in  their  houses.  In 
extreme  dangers  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  justify  extreme  remedies ;  though 
there  was  no  special  provision  that  directed  to  them,  or  allowed  of  them.    Therefore,  they 
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aa  salivorting  ttie  goTcrnment,  did 
)  BotDc  did  tragically  represent  the 


aaid,  a  nation's  securing  it«oIf  against  n  king,  wlio  i 
nut  expose  monarc)iy,  Dor  raiso  a  popular  authority,  i 
matter. 

There  were  alao  great  disputes  about  the  original  contract :  sotno  denying  there  wna  any 
such  thing,  and  asking  wheru  it  was  kept  and  how  it  could  be  come  at.  To  thia  others 
answered  that  it  was  implied  in  a  legal  government :  though  in  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  in 
dark  ages,  there  was  not  such  an  esplicit  proof  of  it  to  be  found.  Vet  many  hints  from 
law-books  and  histories  were  brought  to  show  that  the  nation  had  always  submitted  and 
obeyed  in  consideration  of  their  laws,  which  were  still  stipulated  to  them. 

There  were  also  many  debates  on  the  word  "  abdicate  ;"  for  the  commons  came  goon  to  a 
resolution,  that  king  James,  by  breaking  the  original  contract,  and  by  withdrawing  himself, 
had  abdicated  the  government ;  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  become  vacant.  They  sent 
this  vote  to  the  lords,  and  p^ay^^d  their  concurrence.  Upon  whicli  many  debates  and  con- 
ferences arose.  At  last  it  came  to  a  free  conference,  in  which,  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  commons  had  clearly  tho  advantage  on  their  side.  The  lords  had  some 
more  colour  for  opposing  the  word  "abdicate,"  since  that  was  often  taken  in  a  sense  that 
imported  the  full  purpose  and  consent  of  him  that  abdicated,  which  could  not  be  pretended 
in  this  case.  But  there  were  good  authorities  brought,  by  which  it  appeared  that  when  a 
piersoQ  did  a  thing  upon  which  his  leaving  any  office  ought  to  follow,  he  was  said  to  abdicate. 
But  this  was  a  critical  dispute,  and  it  scarcely  became  the  greatness  of  that  assembly,  oi  the 
importance  of  the  matter. 

It  was  a  more  important  debate,  whether,  supposing  king  James  had  abdicated,  the  throne 
could  be  declared  vacant.  It  was  urged  tliat,  by  the  law,  tlie  king  did  never  die,  but  that 
with  the  last  breath  of  the  dying  king,  the  regal  authority  went  to  the  next  heir.  Bo  it 
was  said,  that  supposing  king  James  bad  abdicated,  the  throne  was  {iptofaeto)  filled  in  that 
instant  by  the  next  heir.  I'his  seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  heirs  of  the  king  being  sworn 
to  in  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  which  oath  was  not  only  made  personally  to  the  king,  but  like- 
wise  to  his  heirs  and  successors.  Thaw  who  insisted  on  tho  abdication,  said,  that  if  the  king 
dissolved  the  tie  between  him  and  his  subjects  to  himself,  he  dissolved  their  tie  likewise  to 
his  posterity.  An  heir  was  one  that  came  in  the  room  of  a  person  that  was  dead  ;  it  being 
a  maxim  that  no  man  can  be  the  heir  of  a  living  man.  If  therefore  the  king  had  faUen 
from  his  own  right,  as  no  heir  of  his  could  pretend  to  anj-  inlieritanee  from  him  os  long  as 
he  was  alive,  so  they  could  succeed  to  nothing,  but  to  that  which  was  vested  in  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  attainder,  every  right  that  a  man  was  divested  of 
before  his  death  was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  in  him,  and  by  conscfjuence  could  not  pass  to 
his  heirs  by  his  death,  not  being  then  in  himself:  so  if  a  king  did  si't  liis  jteople  free  from 
any  tie  to  himself,  they  must  be  supposed  to  bo  put  in  a  state,  in  which  they  might  secure 
themselves  ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  bound  to  receive  one  who  they  had  reason  to  believe 
would  study  to  dissolve  and  revenge  all  they  had  done.  If  the  principle  of  self  preservation 
did  justify  a  nation  in  securing  itself  from  a  violent  invasion,  and  a  total  subverdon,  then  it 
must  liave  its  full  scope  to  give  a  real,  and  not  a  seeming  and  fraudulent,  security.  They 
did  acknowledge  that  upon  the  grounds  of  natural  equity,  and  for  securing  the  nation  in 
after  times,  it  was  fit  to  go  as  near  the  lineal  succession  as  might  be  :  yet  they  could  not 
yield  that  point,  that  they  were  strictly  hound  to  it. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  birtli  of  the  pretended  prince  might  be  examined  into.  Soma 
pressed  this,  not  so  much  from  an  opinion  that  they  were  Ixiund  to  assert  his  right  if  it 
should  appear  that  he  was  bom  of  the  queen,  as  because  they  thought  it  would  justify  the 
nation,  and  more  particularly  the  prince  and  the  two  princesses,  if  an  imposture  in  that 
matter  could  have  been  proved.  And  it  would  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  many  of  the  weaker 
(ort,  as  to  all  tho  proceeding  against  king  James.  Upon  which  I  was  ordered  to  gather 
together  all  the  presumptive  proofs  that  were  formerly  mentioned,  which  were  all  ready 
to  have  been  made  out.  It  is  true,  these  did  not  amount  to  a  full  and  legal  proof; 
yet  they  seemed  to  be  such  violent  prcsumptioiiB,  that,  when  they  were  all  laid  together, 
tliey  were  more  convincing  than  plun  ftnd  downright  evideaoe :  for  that  was  liable  to  tha 
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suspicion  of  Bubohiation ;  whereas  the  other  seemed  to  carry  on  them  very  convincing  cha-^ 
racters  of  truth  and  certainty.  But  when  this  matter  was  in  private  debated,  some  observed 
that,  as  king  James,  by  going  about  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  birth,  and  yet  doing  it  so 
defectively,  had  really  made  it  more  suspicious  than  it  was  before ;  so,  if  there  was  no  clear 
and  positive  proof  made  of  an  imposture,  the  pretending  to  examine  into  it,  and  then  the 
not  being  able  to  make  it  out,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  would  really  give  more 
tredit  to  the  thing  than  it  then  had,  and,  instead  of  weakening  it,  would  strengthen  the  pre* 
tension  of  his  birth. 

When  this  debate  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  rejected  vnth  indignation. 
He  was  now  sent  out  of  England  to  be  bred  up  in  France,  an  enemy  both  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  established  religion :  it  was  impossible  for  the  people  of  England  to  know  whether 
he  was  the  same  person  that  had  been  carried  over  or  not.  If  he  should  die,  another  might 
be  put  in  his  room,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  nation  could  not  be  assured  concerning  him» 
The  English  nation  ought  not  to  send  into  another  country,  for  witnesses  to  prove  that  he 
was  their  prince^  much  less  receive  ono  upon  the  testimony  of  such  as  were  not  only  alienSi 
but  ought  to  be  presumed  enemies.  It  was  also  known  that  all  the  persons,  who  had  been 
the  confidents  in  that  matter,  were  conveyed  away ;  so  it  was  impossible  to  come  at  them; 
by  whose  means  only  the  truth  of  that  birth  could  be  found  out.  Bat  while  these  things 
were  fairly  debated  by  some,  there  were  others  who  had  deeper  and  darker  designs  in  tlu9 
matter. 

They  thought  it  would  be  a  good  security  for  the  nation,  to  have  a  dormant  title  to  the 
crown  lie  as  it  were  neglected,  to  oblige  our  princes  to  govern  well,  while  they  would  appre^* 
hend  the  danger  of  a  revolt  to  a  pretender  still  in  their  eye.  Wildman  thought  it  was  a 
deep  piece  of  policy  to  let  this  lie  in  the  dark  and  undecided.  Nor  did  they  think  it  an 
ill  precedent  that  they  should  so  neglect  the  right  of  succession,  as  not  so  much  as  to  enquire 
into  this  matter.  Upon  all  these  considerations  no  further  enquiry  was  made  into  it.  It  is 
true,  this  put  a  plausible  objection  in  the  mouth  of  all  king  James's  party :  here,  they  said^ 
an  infant  was  condemned,  and  denied  his  right,  without  either  proof  or  enquiry.  This  stil] 
takes  with  many  in  the  present  age.  And,  that  it  may  not  take  more  in  the  next,  I  have 
used  more  than  ordinary  care  to  gather  together  all  the  particulars  that  were  then  laid  before 
me  as  to  that  matter. 

The  next  thing  in  debate  was  who  should  fill  the  throne.  The  marquis  of  Halifax 
intended,  by  his  zeal  for  the  prince's  interest,  to  atone  for  his  backwardness  in  not  coming 
early  into  it :  and,  that  he  might  get  before  lord  Danby,  who  was  in  great  credit  with  the 
prince,  he  moved^  that  the  crown  should  be  given  to  the  prince,  and  to  the  two  princesses 
after  him.  Many  of  the  republican  party  approved  of  this;  for  by  it  they  gained  another 
point :  the  people  in  this  case  would  plainly  elect  a  king,  without  any  critical  regard  to  the 
order  of  succession.  How  far  the  prince  himself  entertained  this  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  saw 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  Bentinck.  He  spoke  of  it  to  me,  as  asking  my  opinion  about 
it,  but  so  that  I  plainly  saw  what  was  his  own,  for  he  gave  me  all  the  arguments  that  were 
offered  for  it ;  as,  that  it  was  most  natural  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  only  in  one 
person :  that  a  man's  wife  ought  only  to  be  his  wife  :  that  it  was  a  suitable  return  to  the 
prince  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  nation :  that  a  divided  sovereignty  was  liable  to  great 
inconveniences :  and,  though  there  was  less  to  be  apprehended  from  the  princess  of  anything 
of  that  kind  than  from  any  woman  alive,  yet  all  mortals  were  frail,  and  might  at  some  time 
or  other  of  their  lives  be  wrought  on. 

To  all  this  I  answered,  with  some  vehemence,  that  this  was  a  very  ill  return  for  the  steps 
the  princess  had  made  to  the  prince  three  years  ago  :  it  would  be  thought  both  unjust  and 
ungrateful ;  it  would  meet  with  great  opposition,  and  give  a  general  ill  impression  of  the 
prince,  as  insatiable  and  jealous  in  his  ambition  :  there  was  an  ill  humour  already  spreading 
itself  through  the  nation,  and  tlirough  the  clergy ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  increase  this, 
which  such  a  step,  as  was  now  proposed,  would  do  out  of  measure  :  it  would  engage  the  one 
sex  generally  against  the  prince ;  and  in  time  they  might  feel  the  effects  of  that  very  sen- 
b-ibly  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  think  myself  bound  to  oppose  it  all  I  could,  consider- 
ing what  had  passed  in  Holland  on  that  head.     Wo  talked  over  the  whole  thing  for  many 
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Uuurt,  till  it  was  pretty  for  in  the  morning.  I  saw  he  was  well  instructed  in  tlie  argument ; 
Knd  he  himself  was  poaeessed  with  it.  So  next  morning  1  came  to  him,  and  deaired  my 
conge.  I  would  oppose  nothing  in  which  the  prince  seemed  to  be  concerned,  an  lonz  om  I 
was  hia  servant :  and  therefore  I  desired  tu  be  disengaged,  that  I  might  be  free  to  oppose 
this  proposition,  with  all  the  strength  and  credit  I  had.  He  answered  nie,  that  1  might 
desire  that,  when  I  saw  a  step  made ;  bnt  till  then  he  wished  me  to  stay  where  I  was.  I 
heard  no  more  of  this,  in  which  the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  single  among  the  peers  j  for  I 
did  not  find  there  w.is  any  one  of  them  of  his  mind,  unless  it  was  the  lord  Culpepper,  who 
was  a  vicious  and  corrupt  man,  but  made  a  figure  in  the  debates  that  were  now  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  died  about  the  end  of  them.  Some  moved,  that  the  princess  of  Orange 
might  be  put  on  the  throne  ;  and  that  it  might  be  left  to  her  to  give  the  prince  such  a  share 
either  uf  dignity  or  power  ae  she  should  propose  when  alie  was  declared  queen.  Tlie  agents 
of  princess  Anne  began  to  go  about,  and  to  oppose  any  proposition  for  the  prince  to  her  pre- 
judice ;  but  she  thought  fit  to  disown  them.  Dr.  Doughty,  one  of  her  chaplains,  spoke  tu 
me  in  her  room  on  the  subject ;  but  she  said  to  myself,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  it. 

The  proposition,  in  which  all  that  were  for  the  filling  the  throne  agreed  at  last,  was,  tliat 
Iioth  the  prince  ond  princess  should  be  made  conjunct  sovereigns;  but,  for  the  preventing 
of  any  distractions,  that  the  administration  should  be  singly  in  the  prince.  Tlie  princess 
continued  all  the  vrhile  in  Holland,  being  shut  in  there,  during  the  east  winds,  by  the  freez- 
ing of  the  rivers,  and  by  contrary  winds  after  the  thaw  came :  so  that  she  came  not  to 
England  till  all  the  debates  were  over.  The  prince's  enemies  gave  it  out,  that  she  was  kept 
there  by  order,  on  design  that  die  might  not  come  over  to  England  to  chum  her  right.  So 
parties  began  to  be  formed,  some  for  the  prince,  and  others  for  the  princess.  Upon  this  the 
earl  of  Danby  sent  one  over  to  the  princess,  and  gave  her  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
that  debate ;  and  desired  to  know  her  own  sense  of  the  matter ;  for,  if  she  desired  it,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  ho  should  be  ablu  to  carry  it,  for  setting  her  alono  on  the  throne.  She 
made  him  a  very  sharp  answer ;  she  said,  she  was  the  princ<.>'s  wife,  and  would  never  be 
other,  than  what  she  should  be  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  under  him  ;  and  tlmt  she  would 
take  it  extremely  unkindly,  if  any,  under  a  pretence  of  their  care  of  her,  would  set  up  a 
divided  interest  between  her  and  tlie  pnncc.  And,  not  content  with  this,  she  sent  both  lord 
Danby's  letter,  and  her  answer,  to  the  prince.  Her  sending  it  thus  to  him  was  the  most 
eficetual  discouragement  jiosaible,  to  any  attempt  for  the  future  to  create  a  misunderstand- 
ing or  jealousy  between  them.  Tlie  prince  bore  this  with  his  usual  phlegm  :  for  lie  did  not 
expostulate  with  the  earl  of  Danby  upon  it,  but  continued  still  to  employ,  and  to  trust  him  ; 
and  afterwards  he  advanced  him,  first  to  be  a  marquis,  and  then  to  be  a  duke. 

During  all  these  debates,  and  the  great  heat  with  which  they  were  managed,  the  prince's 
own  behaviour  was  very  mysterious.  He  stayed  at  St.  James's:  ho  went  little  abroad: 
necess  to  him  was  not  very  easy.  He  heard  all  that  was  s^d  to  him,  but  seldom  made  any 
answers.  He  did  not  affect  to  be  affable,  or  popular ;  nor  would  he  take  any  pains  to  gain 
any  one  person  over  to  his  party.  He  said,  he  came  over,  being  invited,  to  save  the  nation ; 
he  had  now  brought  together  a  free  and  true  representative  of  the  kingdom :  ho  left  it 
therefore  to  them  to  do  what  they  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  when 
things  were  onee  settled,  ho  should  be  well  satisfied  to  go  back  to  Holland  again.  Those 
who  did  not  know  him  well,  and  who  imagined  that  a  crown  hod  charms,  which  human 
nature  was  not  strong  enough  to  reebt,  looked  on  all  this  as  an  affectation,  and  as  a  disguised 
threatening,  which  imported,  that  he  would  leave  the  nation  to  perish,  unless  bis  method  of 
settling  it  was  followed.  After  a  rearrvedness,  that  had  continued  so  close  for  several  weeks, 
that  nobody  oould  certainly  tell  what  he  desired,  he  called  for  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  and 
the  enrls  of  Shrewsbury  nn<l  Danb}',  and  some  others,  to  explain  himself  more  distinctly 
to  them. 

He  told  them,  he  had  }>een  till  then  silent,  because  he  would  not  say,  or  do,  any  thing 
that  might  seem  in  any  sort  to  take  from  any  person  the  full  freedom  of  deliberating  and 
voting  in  matters  of  such  importance :  he  was  resolved  neither  to  court  nor  threaten  any  one ; 
ftnd  therefore  he  had  declined  to  give  out  his  own  thoughts.  Some  were  for  putting  th« 
guvcroment  in  the  hand§  of  a  regent ;  he  would  say  nothing  against  it,  if  it  na^  thought 
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the  best  mean  for  settling  their  affiurs;  only  he  thought  it  necessary  t6  tell  them,  that  he 
would  not  be  the  regent ;  so,  if  they  continued  in  that  design,  they  must  look  out  for  some 
other  person  to  be  put  in  that  post :  he  himself  saw  what  the  consequences  of  it  were  likely 
to  prove ;  so  he  would  not  accept  of  it :  others  were  for  putting  the  princess  singly  on  the 
throne,  and  that  he  should  reign  by  her  courtesy :  he  said,  no  man  could  esteem  a  woman 
more  than  he  did  the  princess ;  but  he  was  so  made,  that  he  could  not  think  of  holding  any 
thing  by  apron-strings ;  nor  could  he  think  it  reasonable  to  have  any  share  in  the  govem-r 
ment,  unless  it  was  put  in  his  person,  and  that  for  term  of  life :  if  they  did  think  it  fit  to 
settle  it  otherwise,  he  would  not  oppose  them  in  it ;  but  he  would  go  back  to  Holland,  and 
meddle  no  more  in  their  affairs.  He  assured  them,  tliat  whatsoever  others  might  think  of  a 
crown,  it  was  no  such  thing  in  his  eyes,  but  that  he  could  live  very  well,  and  be  well  pleased 
without  it.  In  the  end,  he  said,  that  he  could  not  resolve  to  accept  of  a  dignity,  so  as  to 
hold  it  only  for  the  life  of  another ;  yet  he  thought  that  the  issue  of  princess  Anne  should 
be  preferred  in  the  succession,  to  any  issue  that  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the 
princess.  All  this  he  delivered  to  them  in  so  cold  and  unconcerned  a  manner,  that  those 
who  judged  of  others  by  the  dispositions  that  they  felt  in  themselves,  looked  on  it  all  as  arti- 
fice and  contrivance. 

This  was  presently  told  about,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  be  kept  secret ;  and  it  helped  not 
a  little  to  bring  the  debates  at  Westminster  to  a  speedy  determination.  Some  were  still  ii^ 
doubt  with  relation  to  the  princess.  In  some  it  was  conscience ;  for  they  thought  the  equi^ 
table  right  was  in  her.  Others  might  be  moved  by  interests,  since  if  she  should  think  herself 
wronged,  and  ill  used  in  this  matter,  she,  who  was  likely  to  outlive  the  prince,  being  so  much 
younger  and  healthier  than  he  was,  might  have  it  in  her  power  to  take  her  revenges  on  all 
that  should  concur  in  such  a  design.  Upon  this,  I,  who  knew  her  sense  of  the  matter  very 
perfectly  by  what  had  passed  in  Holland,  as  was  formerly  told,  was  in  a  great  difficulty. 
I  had  promised  her  never  to  speak  of  that  matter,  but  by  her  order ;  but  I  presumed,  in 
such  a  case  I  was  to  take  orders  from  the  prince.  So  I  asked  him  what  he  would  order  me 
to  do.  He  said,  he  would  give  me  no  orders  in  that  matter,  but  left  me  to  do  as  I  pleased. 
I  looked  on  this  as  the  allowing  me  to  let  the  princess's  resolution  in  that  be  known,  by 
which  many,  who  stood  formerly  in  suspense,  were  fully  satisfied.  Those  to  whom  I  gave 
the  account  of  that  matter  were  indeed  amazed  at  it ;  and  concluded,  that  the  princess  was 
either  a  very  good,  or  a  very  weak  woman.  An  indifferency  for  power  and  rule  seemed  so 
extraordinary  a  thing,  that  it  was  thought  a  certain  character  of  an  excess  of  goodness,  or 
simplicity.  At  her  coming  to  England,  she  not  only  justified  me,  but  approved  of  my  pub- 
lishing that  matter ;  and  spoke  particularly  of  it  to  her  sister  princess  Anne.  There  were 
other  differences  in  the  form  of  the  settlement.  The  republican  party  were  at  first  for 
deposing  king  James  by  a  formal  sentence,  and  for  giving  the  crown  to  the  prince  and 
princess  by  as  formal  an  election.  But  that  was  overruled  in  the  beginning.  I  have  not 
pursued  the  relation  of  the  debates,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  passed,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  journal  of  both  houses  during  the  convention  ;  but,  having  had  a  great  share 
myself  in  the  private  managing  of  those  debates,  particularly  with  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
with  the  men  of  the  most  scrupulous  and  tender  consciences,  I  have  given  a  very  full  account 
of  all  the  reasonings  on  both  sides,  as  that  by  which  the  reader  may  form  and  guide  his  own 
judgment  of  the  whole  affair.  Many  protests  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  progress  of 
the  debate.  The  party  for  a  regency  was  for  some  time  most  prevailing ;  and  then  the  pro- 
tests were  made  by  the  lords  that  were  for  the  new  settlement.  The  house  was  very  full ; 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  were  present ;  and  things  were  so  near  an  equality,  that  it  was 
at  last  carried  by  a  very  small  majority,  of  two  or  three,  to  agree  with  the  commons  in  voting 
the  abdication,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne ;  against  which  a  great  protest  was  made  ; 
as  also  against  the  final  vote,  by  which  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  were  desired  to 
accept  of  the  crown,  and  declared  to  be  king  and  queen ;  which  went  very  hardly  *.     The 

•  For  particulars  relating  to  thii  interesting  period,  see  The  following  succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  in 

Parliamentary  History ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Clarendon  Cor  parliament,  after  the  king's  departure,  is  extracted  from 

rcBpondcnco;  Dalrymple*s  Mcn^oirs;  Reresby's  Memoirs,  the  Harleian  MSS.  1218.   37.  D.  pp.  132,  280.     They 

&c.  &c.  coincide  with  all  the  authorities  here  referred  to. — 
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poor  biahop  of  Diirlinm,  who  had  afagronded  for  some  time,  and  was  waiting  for  a  aliip  to  get 
beyond  eea,  fearing  public  afironts,  and  had  offered  to  compound  bj  resigning  his  bialiopric, 
wiis  DOW  prevailed  on  to  come,  and  by  voting  the  new  settlement,  to  merit  at  least  a  pardon 

On  the   Illli  of  Dcnmlicr,    1G8S,   king  Jimci   Ihc  the  nignof  Chulii  iba  Secnod.and  the  marDr.iiidenBni, 

SeecDd  m»  poing  piivntvly  bj  water  from  WhilehilL   to  uid  ronuuoD  council  of  tlio  city,  Attended  kt  Si.  Jnmct^i, 

OnTnena,  in  enlcr  tn  dejurt  beyond  m.     Tbo  lordi  and  llie  prioce  told  tbntn  ho  (augbt  IlieirBdriec  upun  lbs 

^irituil  uid  tcmponil  in  and  nor  the  city  of  London,  it*  bcflmode  or  obtiiaing  tTme  ptuliitnCDt,  Sic.      Tlicy  then 

lonl  nuynrmnd  liidennen,  in  conKquenco  mot  tbo  tune  odjoiinied  to  the  houw  uf  conimont  mt  Wettmimitr,  ud 

the  law!,  Ilhetliet,  ind  religion  of  Ibe  country,  ind  pre-  to  the  prince,  ind  of  requeat  thai  be  would  luke  upon 
wrring  the  p«ce  uid  Innquillity  of  the  City.     Tbey      hiniHir  the  goientnent  of  pufalir  (j^in,  i:  '    " 


* 


which  lie  did,  ud  they  ijipointed  uiothei  governor  ut 
ftirthtr  orden.  They  then  put  ToTth  i  decUnlioD,  ibi 
ing  their  reuHnen  to  concur  iiiA  hit  royil  higham 
iho  prince  of  OningB,  in  iitloining  i  (ret  pMliwoenl,  wbirh 
Will  Kcnn  the  Um,  llbcniei.  uid  properly  of  ■il,  kiid 
tiphold  the  proteaunt  religion  ;  (ud  tito  to  deiire  hitn  to 
Iiulen  to  Ebiglind,  and  in  the  tneu  time  they  declare 
their  retoiutlon  lo  pmrrre  the  peace  nf  the  coutiiry  u 
much  u  pouiblo,  uiil  to  keep  under  the  pnpiih  pony. 
Thle  decUislion,  by  thit  hundi  of  three  temporil  ud  one 
•pit^luul  pien,  «u  the  nine  day  deepatcbed  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  lordi  eonlinued  to  meet  diily  in  the 
council  dumber,  at  Whitehall^  and  inued  ordi^rt  to  all 
officer*,  "  being  proteatanta,"  lo  do  their  utmmt  td  pre- 
•erYD  Ike  peace.  On  the  1  jth,  thia  declanlion  wa*  pub- 
lished, and  on  the  fame  dai  Ibey  committed  lord  JclfreTi 
lo  ihe  Tower.     On  tbo  13th,  tbey  anmmoncd  all  pro- 


ir  It.     election  of  membcn  to  aerre  ii 


puUaic 


atopped  at  FaTcnhnn,  tbey  aent  fciar  peei 
to  intreal  and  penuado  him  to  i 
rorlber  dinrtiOKt,  that  if  he  nfi 

On  the  Slat,   the  lorda  aat. 


religv 


On  the  S7lh,  the  prince  gave  a  ftvoumble  reply  lo  iheae 
ronrordiitil  addreaac*  ef  the  peera  ud  eoimnoiu ;  and  on 
the  aSlh.  the  unit  were  inued. 

TheconientiDD  parliament  met  on  the  23nd  of  January, 
ud,  upon  mn^en  in  the  houae  of  conimooi,  il  wa*  tteici> 
rained,  ntm.  con.,  that  on  Ihe  fullowing  rieuday  thej 
would  take  into  conaideratiDn  the  condition  and  aute  of 
the  nation.     Accordingly,  on  the  28lh,  the  hnuHg  rcMUed 

"  Retolvcd — That  king  Jamea  the  Second,  liaili^  en- 
dearaured  to  aubTert  Ibe  eonalitalioa  of  the  hiniplain,  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  the  king  ud  peo. 
pie,  and.  by  the  ndrice  of  the  Jciuiia  and  olher  wicked 
penonx.  baring  violated  the  fiindimcnlal  Jawa,  and  bar- 
ing withdiawo  himicir  out  of  Ihii  kingdom,  haa  abdicated 
tbo  goiemment,  and  that  the  throne  ii  thereby  vuanl." 
ougiit  that  the  king  had  been  Thit  reKtluiian   ma  immrdiatrly  carried    up   lo    tba 

'"    majeely,     home  of  Inrda,  for  thrir  concnrrrnco. 
urn  to  nuiieiiail,  n-ith         On  Sanday,  iho  Sad  of  February,  the  tarda  bifonned 
d,  to  attend  hii  majeaty      the  common*  of  their  aiacnt  10  Ihe  abevc  reiDlutlon,  with 
Ltid,  for  the  Innapurtiug      theae  amendmcnta,  "  Inalead  of  the  word  aMicaleJ.  read 
d.  drterlcdt  ud  leave  out  llie  wurdt,  and  that  tht  throna 

ibled  in  council  at  St.     it  thtrtbp  caetmt." 

•(  Orange,  who  came  to  On  Ihe  4tb,  the  commoni  met  and  nfuied  their  awmt 
ID  these  amendment*,  bccauie,  did  Itiey,  ■'  the  ward 
if«i>rfn/ doih  not  fully  cipreu  Ihc  concluaian  neceoaarily 
itoring  and  leiiling  the  inferred  from  the  premiiea  lo  which  your  lordihipt  hare 
^■eed.  For  your  lord^ipa  have  ^i*»d  Ilial  king  Jamea 
the  Second  hai  eikdeavourcd  to  aubv^n  the  cunatitution 
of  the  kingdom,  4c. ;  now  the  word  dttetled  tnpeeU 
only  the  withdrawing,  but  the  word  tAdicalid  retpecU 


pnnee 


right*  and  libertiea  of  the  kingdoi 

plimenta,  Ihe  lord*  aclecied  the  following  lawTeta  to  aaviie 
with  ihem.  -rH.  air  John  Holt,  air  Hoberi  Aikine,  aergcint 
Marnard,  Mr,  Polleifen.  and  Mr.  Dradhury. 

i)n  the  22nd,  ihej  rhoaea  chairman  and  aecretarj.  pra 
Umpore.  There  being  pmeni  «ity.two  peen,  they 
iailied  an  order  for  the  departure,  or  confinement,  of  Ihe 
paprat*  of  the  ncighbonrhood  of  London. 

On  Ihe  aitb,  lonla  SoJiabury  and  Peterlwrougb  were 
aent  by  them  to  the  Tower,  and  tuudry  popiah  prie  ~ 


Second 


If  then," 
I  abdicated,  o 


king  Jam 


o  Newgale,     They  then  potilioned  the  prince  of     by  your  addrcaaing  lo  the  princ 


!ncd,  the  gavenu 
the  throne  ia  thereby  rocut..  Sndlj.  The  com- 
onceivB  they  need  not  prove  to  your  lordihipa  thM 
ny  other  penon  the  throne  ia  alao  vacant ;  your 
ihlp*,  a*  they  conceive,  having  already  admitted  il. 


of  Orar 


nelf  the  admi 


n  the  3£th 


of  ihe  following  January;  and  that  hi 
r  lelten,  anbtcribcd  by  himaelf,  for  tlu 


\b  rivil  and  military.  Ac.  till  the  i 


throughout  the  whole  kii^on 


to  the  rdgn  of  Charia  Ihc  ) 


the  lord*  diiaolved  Ibemaelveo,  ajid  reaolved  D< 
again  uulil  the  conveniion. 


ing  all  tnch  penona  a*  had  ecrred     the  word  aidiealiim  i*  a  word  unknon 
burgeaic*,  in  any  of  the  parUameat*     lav,  and  of  doubtful  inierprclation — ai 


m  the  pliot  ■  toluntary,  c 

mayor,  io  thi)  can.     Mormter,  ihangh  ibcy  applied  to  Ihi 

city  of  of  Orange,  aa  ilatod,  ycl  no  other  iofeRnee  can  thi 

e  36lh,  down,  but  only  that  the  eiercite  of  iho  gonraie 

to  meet  king  Jamea  the  Seegnd  ia  etaaed  ;  ud  though  II 
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for  all  that  be  had  done ;  which,  all  things  considered,  was  thought  very  indecent  in  him^ 
yet  not  unbecoming  the  rest  of  his  life  and  character. 

But,  before  matters  were  brought  to  a  fall  conclusion,  an  enumeration  was  made  of  the 

chief  heads  of  king  James's  ill  government.  And  in  opposition  to  these,  the  rights  and 

liberties  of  the  people  of  England  were  stated.  Some  officious  people  studied  to  hinder  this 
at  that  time.  They  thought  they  had  already  lost  three  weeks  in  their  debates ;  and  the 
doing  this,  with  the  exactness  that  was  necessary,  would  take  up  more  time  ;  or  it  would  be 

done  too  much  in  a  hurry,  for  matters  of  so  nice  a  nature.     And  therefore  it  was  moved^ 

ihat  this  should  be  done  more  at  leisure  after  the  settlement.     But  that  was  not  hearkened 

•nch  an  abdication,  or  such  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  ai  be  vacant?    Do  yon  mean  it  u  so  vacant  as  to  null  the 

thereby  to  render  the  crown  elective  ;  for,  by  the  consti-  succMsion  in  the  hereditary  line,  and  so  all  the  heirs  to  be 

tution  of  the  government,  the  monarchy  is  hereditary  and  cut  off?  which,  we  say,  will  make  the  throne  elective  :** 

not  elective,  and  no  act  of  the  king  alone  can  bar  or  and,  as  he  afterwards  added,  '*  Do  you,  gentlemen  of  the 

destroy  the  right  of  the  heir  to  the  crown ;  therefore,  if  house  of  commons,  mean  by  abdication  a  renouncing  for 

the  throne  be  vacant  of  king  James  the  Second,  alliance  himself,  or  for  himself  and  heirs?'*    To  which  many  able 

is  due  to  such  person  as  the  right  of  succession  belongs  to.  replies  were  made  and  rejoindered  upon  :  but  none  was  so 

It  was  then  moved  in  the  house  that  the  amendments  conclusive  to  the  point  as  that  of  sir  Robert  Howard, 

of  the   lords   be   agreed   to.     The   first   was   negatived  **  I  would  ask,  he  said,  this  question  of  any  noble  lord 

without  a  division,  and  the  second  was  negatived  by  282  that  is  here :    Had  there  been  au  heir  to  whom  the  crowa 

to  151.  had  quietly  descended  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  thif 

A  free  conference  was  then  desired  by  the  commons,  heir  certainly  known,  would  your  lordships  have  assem- 

and  was  granted  by  the  lords;  the  managers  of  which,  on  bled  without  his  calling?   Would  you  have  either  admi« 

the  part  of  the  first,  were  sir  Robert  Howai-d,  Mr.  Pol.  nistered  the  government  yourselves,  or  have  advised  the 

lexfen,  Mr.  Paul  Foley,  sir  John  Holt,  lord  Falkland,  prince  of  Orange  to  take  it  upon  him?    1  doubt,**  he  con. 

sir  George   Treby,   Mr.    Sommers,  Mr.  Garroway,  Mr.  tinned,  **  you  had  been  all  guilty  of  high  treason  by  the 

Boecawen,    Mr.   Thomas   Littleton,    Mr.    Palmer,    Mr.  laws  of  England,  if  a  known  successor  was  in  postesrion 

Hampden,  sir  Henry  Capel,  sir  Thomas  Lee,  Mr.  Sache-  of  the  throne,  as  he  must  be  if  the  throne  was  not  vacant." 

vercL,  major  Wyldman,  colonel  Birch,   Mr.    Eyres,   sir  **  We  all  know,'^  proceeded  the  same  intelligent  man, 

Richard  Temple,  sir  Henry  Goodrich,   Mr.  Waller,  sir  **  the  monarchy  is  hereditary,  but  how  to  find  out  the  suc- 

Jolin  Guise.  cesser  in  the  line?     You  think  it  will  be  a  difiScult  thing 

The  conference  met  on  the  6th  of  February.  to  go  upon  the  examination  who  is  heir.     I  confess  there 

On  the  part  of  the  commons  it  .Was  ui]ged,  that  though  are  difiSculties  on  all  sides ;  but,  it  not  being  clear,  mutt 

there  was  no  express  resignation  in  word  or  writing,  yet  we  remain  thus?    Use  what  words  you  will,  fill  it  up,  or 

there  were  overt  acts  quite  as  significant ;  and  though  the  nominate,  or  elect ;  it  is  the  thing  we  are  to  take  care  o^ 

common  law  has  no  notice  of  such  a  word  as  abdication,  and  it  is  high  time  it  was  done.     My  lords,  there  is  no 

it  was  merely  because  the  necessity  for  it  was  not  contem-  such  consequence  to  be  drawn  from  this  vote  as  an  inten- 

plated.    Again,  the  word  <ie««r/tf</ is  of  as  doubtful  meaning  tion  or  a  likelihood  of  the  altering  the  course  of  our 

in  our  common  law  as  the  word  abdicated.    But  the  word  government  so  as  to  make  it  elective  ;  there  have  been 

abdicaled  is  of  well  understood  meaning,  it  signifies  to  precedents  of  exclusions  of  the  next  heir,  yet  the  throne 

renounce,  throw  off,  disown,  or  relinquish  anything  or  hath  all  along  descended  in  an  hereditary  succession,  and 

person,  so  as  to  have  no  further  to  do  with  it.     In  sup-  the  main  constitution  hath  been  preserved.     My  lords, 

port  of  these  opinions  were  quoted  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  you  have  already  limited  the  succession,  and  have  cut  off 

et  Pacis,  b.  ii.  c.  4,  s.  4.     ''  Venit  enim  hoc  non  ex  jure  some  that  might  have  a  lineal  right,  for  yon  have  con- 

Civili  sed  ex  jure  Naturali,  quod  quisque  potest  abdicare  curred  with  us  in  the  vote  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our 

et  ex  naturali  presumptione  quse  voluisse  quis  creditur  religion  and  laws  to  have  a  papist  to  reign  over  us.    Muat 

quod   sufBcienter   significavit :  ^^   and  then  he  goes   on,  we  not  then  come  to  an  election  if  the  next  heir  be  a 

*-*  recusari  hcreditos  non  tantum  verbis  sed  etiam  potest  et  papist  ?    Nay,  suppose  there  vras  no  protestant  heir  to  be 

quovis  indicio  voluntatis.**  found,  would  not  your  lordships  then  break  the  line  P" 

Calvin,  in  his  Lexicon  Juridicum,  says,  "  Generum  abdi-  Thomas  Lee  added,  *'  It  is  plain  your  lordships  were  len- 
cat  qui  sponsam  repudiat  :**  he  that  divorces  his  wife,  abdi-  sible  we  were  without  a  government  by  your  desiring  the 
cates  his  son-in-law.  Brisonius,  in  his  Commentaries,  prince  to  take  the  administration  ;  and  in  calling  this  con- 
says,  '*  abdicare  se  magistratum  est  idem  quod  abire  peni-  vention  that  power  has  been  exercised  which  should  be  in 
tus  magistratu.**  all  States,  to  make  provision  in  all  times  and  upon  occasions 

Again,  Grotius  dc  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  b.  i.  c.  4,  s.  9,  for   extraordinary  cases  and  necessities.**     Mr.  Seigeant 

says,  abdicare  means,  **  manifesto  habere  pro  redelicto.**  Maynard  added,  *<  If  we  look  but  into  the  law  of  nature. 

On   the  other  hand,  **  deserted,*'  by  all  authorities,  which  is  above  all  human  laws,  we  have  enough  to  justify 

means  merely  a  leaving,  a  leave  withdrawing,  a  temporary  us  in  what  we  are  now  about,  to  provide  for  ourselves  and 

quitting,  a  negligence  which  leaves  the  party  at  liberty  to  the  public  weal  in  such  an  exigence  as  this." 

return  to  it  again ;  which  neither  the  lords  nor  commons  Mr.  Paul  Foley  said,  if  the  whole  royal  line  should  (ail, 

intended  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  who  would  have  the  government  but  the  lords  and  com. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  to  declaring  the  throne  mens  ?    They  being  the  only  remaining  apparent  parts  of 

vacant,  Mr.  Hampden  nutde  this   question  in  answer,  the  government,  are  alone  fit  to  supply  the  defect  by  pro- 

**  If  the  throne  is  not  vacant,  will  your  lordships  inform  viding  a  successor.      Eventually  the  conference  ended 

XM  who  fills  it  ?**  without  any  conclusion ;  but,  on  the  following  day,  the 

The  whole  object  of  the  lords,  as  intended  by  their  house  of  lords  informed  the  commons  that  they  agreed  to 

amendments,  was,  after  much  discussion,  cleared  of  all  the  vote  of  the  latter,  sent  up  on  the  28th  of  January 

ambiguity  by  this  enquiry  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham :  last,  without  any  alteration. 
**  What  is  meant  by  tlie  commons  by  voting  the  throne  to 
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to.  It  woa  therefore  thoaght  tieoeflsaty  to  frame  thia  inatruineiit  so,  that  it  should  be  like  a 
new  magna  chorta.  Id  the  stating  thi^se  grievances  and  rights,  the  dispensing  power  cams 
to  be  discussed  ;  and  then  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  a  tum-obtlanU  to  some  statutes  woa 
objected.  Upon  opening  thiH,  tlic  debate  was  found  to  be  so  intricate,  that  it  was  let  fall  at 
that  time  only  for  dispatch  ;  but  aftorwarda  an  act  passed  condemning  it  singly ;  and  the 
power  of  grunting  a  non-ob*taiUs  was  for  the  future  taken  away :  yet  king  Jamea's  party 
took  great  advantage  from  thi^  and  sud,  that  though  the  main  clamour  of  the  nation  wan 
against  the  dispensing  power,  yet  when  the  convention  brought  things  to  a  ecttlemcnt  tbat 
did  not  appear  to  be  so  clear  a  point  aa  hod  been  pretended :  and  it  was  not  bo  much  ai 
mentioned  in  this  instrument  of  government ;  so  that,  by  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  it 
appeared  to  be  no  unlawful  power ;  nor  was  it  declared  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  peopla 
of  England.  Wliereas,  its  not  being  mentioned  then,  was  only  upon  the  opposition  that  was 
made,  that  so  more  time  might  not  bo  lost,  nor  this  instrument  be  clogged  with  disputable 

The  last  debate  was,  concerning  the  oaths  that  should  be  taken  to  the  king  and  queen. 
Blany  arguments  were  taken  during  the  debate,  fi^m  the  oaths  in  tlio  form  in  which  the  alle- 
giance was  Bwom  to  the  crown,  to  shew  that  in  a  new  eettloment  these  could  not  be  taken. 
And  to  this  it  was  always  answered,  that  care  should  ho  taken,  when  other  things  were 
settled,  to  adjust  these  oaths,  so  that  they  shouli}  agree  to  the  new  settlement.  In  the  oatlia, 
aa  they  were  formerly  conceived,  a  previous  title  seemed  to  be  asserted,  when  the  king  was 
Bwom  to,  "  as  rightful  and  lawful  king."  It  was  therefore  said,  that  these  words  eould  not 
be  said  of  a  king  who  had  not  a  precedent  light,  but  was  set  up  by  the  nation.  So  it  was 
moved,  that  tho  oaths  sliould  be  reduced  to  the  ancient  simplicity,  of  swearing  to  boar  faith 
and  true  allegiance  to  the  king  and  queen.  This  was  agreed  to.  And  upon  tliis  began  tlie 
notion  of  a  king  de  facto,  but  not  de  jure.  It  was  siud,  that  according  to  the  common  law, 
as  well  as  the  statute  in  king  lienry  the  Stfventh's  reign,  tho  subjects  might  securely  obey 
any  king  that  vn>a  in  possession,  whether  his  title  was  good,  or  not.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
doctrine  necessary  for  the  peace  and  quiet  uf  mankind,  that  so  the  Bubjects  may  be  safe  in 
every  government  that  bringeth  them  under  a  superior  force,  and  that  will  crush  them,  if  they 
do  not  give  a  security  for  the  protection  that  tliey  enjoy  under  it.  Tlie  lawyer*  had  been 
always  of  that  opinion,  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  examine  the  titles  of  their  princes, 
but  were  to  submit  to  him  that  was  In  pos8(»*sion.  It  was  therefore  judged  just  and  reason- 
able, in  the  beginning  of  a  new  govommcnt,  to  make  the  oaths  ns  general  and  compreheQ' 
sive  aa  might  be ;  for  it  was  thought,  that  those  who  once  took  tho  oaths  to  tho  government, 
would  be  after  that  faithful  and  tnie  to  it.  Tliis  tenderness,  which  was  shewed  at  this  time, 
to  a  sort  of  people  that  Imd  shewed  very  little  tenderness  to  men  of  weak,  or  ill  informed, 
consoiencoB,  was  afterwards  mnuh  abused  by  a  new  explanation,  or  rather  a  gross  equivoca- 
tion, as  to  the  signification  of  the  words  in  which  the  oath  was  conceived.  The  tnte  menn- 
iog  of  the  words,  and  the  express  senae  of  the  iniposera  was,  that,  whetlier  men  were  satisfied, 
or  not,  with  the  putting  the  king  and  queen  on  the  throne,  yet,  now  they  were  on  it,  they 
would  be  true  to  tliem,  and  defend  them.  But  the  sense  that  many  put  on  them  was,  that 
they  were  only  to  obey  them  us  usuqiers,  during  tlicir  usurpation,  and  that  therefore,  as  lung 
■B  tlicy  continued  in  quiet  possMsion,  they  were  bound  to  bear  them,  and  to  suhmit  to  them  ; 
but  that  it  was  still  lawful  for  them  to  awiat  king  James,  if  he  should  come  to  recover  his 
crown,  and  that  they  might  act  and  talk  all  thoy  could,  or  durst,  m  his  favour,  as  being  stiU 
their  king  de  jure.  Tliis  wos  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words ;  "  Iwth,  and  true 
ftlUgiance  ;"  and  was  contrary  to  the  exjjreos  declaration  in  the  act  that  enjoined  them.  Yet 
it  Iwcanio  too  visible,  that  many  in  the  nation,  and  particukrly  among  the  clergy,  took  the 
oath  in  this  sense,  to  the  great  reproach  of  their  profession.  The  prevarication  of  too  many 
in  so  sacred  a  matter  contributed  not  a  little  to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age. 
Tho  truth  was,  tho  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  had  entangled  themselves  so  far  with  those 
strange  conceits  of  the  divine  right  of  momuchy,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance  in  any 
ease  ;  and  they  had  bo  engaged  themselves,  by  asserting  these  things  so  often  and  so  publicly, 
that  they  did  not  kuow  how  to  disengage  themselves  in  honour,  or  conscience. 

A  notion  waa  startid,  which  by  its  agreement  with  their  Other  principles  had  a  great  effect 
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ftmoDg  them,  and  brought  off  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  came  in  honestly  to  the  new 
government.  This  was  chiefly  managed  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Aaaph,  now  translated 
to  Worcester.  It  was  laid  thus :  the  prince  had  a  just  cause  of  making  war  on  the  king  * 
in  that  most  of  them  agreed.  In  a  just  war,  in  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  God,  success  is 
considered  as  the  decision  of  Heaven.  So  the  prince's  success  against  king  James  gave  him 
the  right  of  conquest  over  him  ;  and  by  it  all  his  rights  were  transferred  to  the  prince*  Hia 
success  was  indeed  no  conquest  of  the  nation,  which  had  neither  wronged  him,  nor  resisted 
him.  So  that,  with  relation  to  the  people  of  England,  the  prince  was  no  conqueror,  but  a 
preserver,  and  a  deliverer,  well  received,  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  Yet  with  relation: 
to  king  James,  and  all  the  right  that  was  before  vested  in  him,  he  was,  as  they  thought^  A 
conquered.  By  this  notion  they  explained  those  passages  of  scripture,  that  speak  of  Qod'% 
disposing  of  kingdoms,  and  of  pulling  down  one  and  setting  up  another;  and  also  our 
Saviour's  arguing  from  the  inscription  on  the  coin,  that  they  ought  to  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  were  Caesai^s ;  and  St.  Paul's  charging  the  Romans  to  obey  tiie  powers  that  then 
were,  who  were  the  emperors  that  were  originally  the  invaders  of  public  liberty  which  they 
had  subdued,  and  had  forced  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  by  subsequent  acts  to  confine 
an  authority  that  was  so  ill  begun.  This  might  have  been  made  use  of  more  justly,  if  the 
prince  had  assimied  the  kingship  to  himself,  upon  king  James's  withdrawing ;  but  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  present  case.  Yet  this  had  the  most  universal  effect  on  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  clergy. 

And  now  I  have  stated  all  the  most  material  parts  of  these  debates,  with  the  fulness  that 
I  thought  became  one  of  the  most  important  transactions  that  is  in  our  whole  history,  and 
by  much  the  most  important  of  our  time. 

All  things  were  now  made  ready  for  filling  the  throne ;  and  the  very  night  before  it  was 
to  be  done  the  princess  arrived  safely.  It  had  been  given  out,  that  she  was  not  well  pleased 
with  the  late  transaction,  both  with  relation  to  her  father  and  to  the  present  settlement. 
Upon  which  the  prince  wrote  to  her,  that  it  was  necessary  she  should  appear  at  first  so  cheer- 
ful, that  nobody  might  be  discouraged  by  her  looks,  or  be  led  to  apprehend  that  she  was 
uneasy,  by  reason  of  what  had  been  done.  This  made  her  put  on  a  great  air  of  gaiety  when 
she  came  to  Whitehall,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  had  great  crowds  of  all  sorts  coming  to 
wait  on  her.  I  confess,  I  was  one  of  those  that  censured  this  in  my  thoughts.  I  thought  a 
little  more  seriousness  had  done  as  well,  when  she  came  into  her  father's  palace,  and  was  to 
be  set  on  his  throne  next  day.  I  had  never  seen  the  least  indecency  in  any  part  of  her 
deportment  before ;  which  made  this  appear  to  me  so  extraordinary,  that  some  days  after  I 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  her,  how  it  came  that  what  she  saw  in  so  sad  a  revolution,  as  to  her 
father's  person,  made  not  a  greater  impression  on  her.  She  took  this  freedom  with  her  usual 
goodness ;  and  she  assured  me,  she  felt  the  sense  of  it  very  lively  upon  her  thoughts.  But 
she  told  me,  that  the  letters  which  had  been  written  to  her  had  obliged  her  to  put  on  a  cheer- 
fulness, in  which  she  might  perhaps  go  too  far,  because  she  was  obeying  directions,  and  acting 
a  part  which  was  not  very  natural  to  her  *.     This  was  on  the  12th  of  February,  being 

*  It  may  be  reasonably  granted  that  we  ought  to  sacri-  who  were  with  her  in  her  late  progress  took  notice,  that 

fice  our. private  wishes  to  our  conviction  of  the  interests  of  when  the  news  came  of  the  king  being  gone,  she  seemed 

our  country,  but  whilst  we  submit  to  the  sacrifice,  there  is  not  at  all  moved,  but  called  for  cards,  and  was  as  merry 

no  reason  why  we  should  conceal  that  we  possess  the  as  she  used  to  be :  to  which  she  replied,  thej  did  her 

natural  feelings  of  man,  or  shew  any  neglect  of  that  decent  wrong  to  make  such  reflections  upon  her  actions ;  that  it 

deportment  which  ought  to  be  suggested  by  our  suffering,  was  true  she  did  call  for  cards,  because  she  used  to  play. 

Neither  of  the  princesses  shewed  this  natural  deportment  and  she  never  loved  to  do  any  thing  that  looked  like  an 

for  their  fathers  misfortunes.  affected  restraint.     I  answered,  that  I  was  sorry  her  royal 

Lord  Clarendon  says,  "  I  asked  the  princess  Anne  if  highness  should  think,  that  shewing  a  trouble  for  the  king, 

she  thought  her  father  could  justly  be  deposed  ?  To  which  her  father*s  misfortune,  should  be  interpreted  by  any  as  aa 

she  said,  those  were  too  great  points  for  her  to  meddle  affected  constraint;  that  I  was  afraid,  such  her  behaviour 

with  ;  that  she  was  very  sorry  the  king  had  brought  things  rendered  her  mucli  less  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  even 

to  the  pass  they  were  at ;  but  she  was  afraid  it  would  not  with  her  father*s  enemies,  than   she  ought   to  be."«— 

bo  safe  for  him  ever  to  return  again.     I  asked  her  what  Singer*s  Clarendon  Corr.  ii.  249. 

she  meant  by  that?    To  which  she  replied,  *  Nothing.*  Of  queen  Mary,  when  she  first  arrived  at  the  p^li^ 

I  then  told  her,  I  hoped  her  royal  highness  would  not  be  from  which  her  father  had  been  compelled  to  retreat, 

offended  if  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  that  many  good  Evelyn  remarks,  **  She  came  into  Whitehall  laoghing 

people  were  extremely  troubled  to  find  she  seemed  no  and  jolly  as  to  a  wedding,  so  as  to  seem  quite  transported, 

more  conctmed  for  her  father*  s  misfortune ;  that  people  She  rose  early  the  next  morning,  and  in  her  undress,  as  it 
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Shrove-Tnesday.     The  thiiteeiith  was  the  day  set  for  the  two  houses  to  cotne  with  the  offer 
of  the  crown.     So  here  ends  the  Interregnum. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  fullest  and  most  particular  account  that  I  could  gather  of  all 
that  passed  during  this  weak,  unactive,  violent,  and  superstitious  reign ;  in  which  all  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  Europe  seemed  to  he  laid  aside,  and  nothing  was  thought  on  but  the  spiteful 
humours  of  a  revengeful  Italian  lady,  and  the  ill  laid,  and  worse  managed,  projects  of  some 
hot  meddling  priests,  whose  learning  and  politics  were  of  a  piece,  the  one  exposing  them  to 
contempt,  and  the  other  to  ruin ;  involving  in  it  a  prince,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
being  delivered  up  to  such  counsels,  might  have  made  a  better  figure  in  history.  But  they 
managed  both  themselves  and  him  so  ill,  that  a  reign,  whose  rise  was  bright  and  prosperous, 
was  soon  set  in  darkness  and  disgrace.  But  I  break  off  here,  lest  I  should  seem  to  aggravate 
misfortunes,  and  load  the  unfortunate  too  much. 

iru  reported,  before  her  women  were  np,  went  about  serious  and  silent,  and  seems  to  treat  all  persons  alike 

fix)m  room  to  room  to  see  the  eonvenienre  of  the  house ;  gravelj,  and  to  be  very  intent  on  affairs/* — (ETelrn*s 

lay   in  the  same  apartment  where  the  queen  lay,  and  Diary,  ii.  6.)     The  duchess  of  Blarlborongh  confirms  this 

within  a  night  or  two,  sat  down  to  pisy  at  basset,  as  the  statement ;  she  says  Mary  **  wanted  bowels,**  and  ani. 

queen,  her  predecessor,  used  to  do.     This  carriage  was  madverted  upon  her  behaTiour  when  she  first  arrived  at 

censured  by  many.     She  seems  to  be  of  a  good  nature,  Whitehall,  as  being  *'  very  strange  and  unbecoming.'*-^ 

and  that  she  takes  nothing  to  heart;  whilst  the  prince.  Account  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough*s  Conduct,  p.  15> 
her  husband,  has  a  thougb^ul  countenance,  is  wonderful 
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NOW  begin,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1705,  to  prosecute  Aia 
work  ;  and  haTe  before  mc  a  reign,  that  drew  upon  it  an  umrersal 
expectation  of  great  things  to  follow,  from  such  auspiciouB  begin- 
nings ;  and  from  so  general  a  joy  as  was  spread  over  these  nations^ 
and  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  states ;  of  whom  some 
had  apprehended  a  general  depression,  if  not  the  total  ruin,  of 
the  protestant  religion ;  and  all  of  tbem  saw  such  a  progress  made 
by  the  French  in  the  design  of  enslaving  the  rest  of  Europe,  that 
the  check  which  the  revolution  in  England  seemed  to  promise, 
put  a  new  life  in  those,  who  before  were  sunk  in  despair.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  double-bottomed  monarchy,  where  there  were  two  joint  sovereigns ;  but 
Uiose  who  knew  the  queen's  temper  and  principles,  had  no  apprehensions  of  divided  counsels, 
or  of  a  distracted  government. 

That  which  gave  the  moet  melancholy  prospect,  was  the  ill  state  of  the  king's  health, 
whose  stay  so  long  at  St.  James's  without  exercise,  or  hunting,  which  was  so  much  used  by  him 
that  it  was  become  necessary,  had  brought  him  under  such  a  weakness,  as  was  likely  to  have 
very  ill  effects  ;  and  the  face  he  forced  himself  to  set  upon  it,  that  it  might  not  appear  too 
much,  made  an  impression  on  his  temper.  He  was  apt  to  be  peevish  ;  it  put  him  under  a 
necessity  of  being  much  in  his  closet,  and  of  being  silent  and  reserved ;  which,  agreeing  bo 
well  with  his  natural  disposition,  made  him  go  off  from  what  alt  his  friends  had  advised,  and 
he  bad  promised  them  he  would  set  about,  of  being  more  visible,  open,  and  conmiunicative. 
The  nation  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  this,  in  the  two  former  reigns,  that  many  studied 
to  persuade  him,  it  would  be  necessary  for  his  affairs  to  change  his  way,  that  he  might  be 
more  accessible,  and  freer  in  his  discourse.  He  seemed  resolved  on  it ;  but  he  said,  hie  ill 
health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  execute  it :  and  so  he  went  on  in  his  former  way,  or 
rather  bo  grew  more  retired,  and  was  not  easily  como  at,  nor  spoken  to.  And  in  a  very  few 
days,  after  he  was  set  on  tbe  throne,  he  went  out  to  Hampton-court ;  and  from  that  palace 
he  came  into  town  only  on  council  days  :  so  that  the  face  of  a  court,  and  the  rendezvous, 
usual  in  the  public  rooms,  was  now  quite  broken.  This  gave  an  early  and  general  disgust. 
Tlie  gaiety  and  the  diversions  of  a  court  disappeared;  and,  though  the  queen  set  herself  to 
make  up  what  was  wanting  in  the  king,  by  a  great  vivacity  and  cheeifalness,  yet  when  it 
appeared  that  she  meddled  not  in  business,  so  that  few  found  their  account  in  making  their 
court  to  her,  though  she  gave  a  wonderful  content  to  all  that  came  near  her,  yet  few  came. 

The  king  found  the  air  of  Hampton-court  agreed  so  well  with  him,  that  ho  resolved  to 
live  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  there :  but  that  palace  was  so  very  old  built,  and  so  irre- 
gular, that  a  design  was  formed  of  raimng  new  buildings  there  for  the  king  and  the  queen's 
apartments.  This  shewed  a  resolution  to  live  at  a  distance  from  London ;  and  the  entering 
so  soon  on  so  expensive  a  building,  afforded  matter  of  censure  to  those  ^o  were  disposed 
enough  to  entertain  it.  And  this  spread  a  universal  discontent  in  the  city  of  London  :  and 
these  small  and  almost  indiscernible  beginnings  and  seeds  of  ill  humour,  have  ever  since  gon« 
on  in  a  very  visible  increase  and  progress. 

Tim  first  thing  the  king  did,  was,  to  choose  a  ministry,  and  to  settle  a  council.  The  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  was  declared  secretary  of  state,  and  had  tbe  greatest  share  of  the  king's  con- 
fidence.    No  exception  could  be  made  to  the  choice,  except  on  account  of  hie  youth ;  but  ho 
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aiiplicl  himself  to  busmeai  with  great  diligi^ncc,  and  maintained  bis  candour  &nd  temper 
with  more  reservedness  than  was  expected  from  one  of  hU  age.  It  was  for  some  time  under 
consideration  who  should  be  tht:  othi^r  secretary ;  at  likst  tho  earl  of  Nottingham  was  pitched 
on.  Tie  had  opposed  tho  Bottlcmcnt  with  great  eameetness,  in  his  copious  way  of  speaking; 
bnt  lie  had  always  said,  that,  tliough  ho  would  not  make  a  king,  yet  upon  his  principles,  he 
could  obey  him  better  than  those  who  wero  so  much  set  on  making  one  *.  The  high  charoli 
party  did  apprehend  that  the  opposition  they  had  given  the  king's  advancement,  and  the  m-oI 
that  others  had  shewed  for  it,  would  alienate  him  from  them,  and  throw  him  into  other 
hands,  from  whom  no  good  was  to  be  expected  for  them :  and  they  looked  for  severe  revenges 
for  tho  hardships  they  had  put  on  these  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign.  This  grew  daily 
npon  that  party,  and  made  them  begin  to  look  back  towwd  king  James.  So,  not  to  provoke 
8o  great  a  body  too  much,  it  was  thought  iidvisable  to  employ  tho  earl  of  Nottingham.  The 
great  increase  of  chancery  business  had  made  many  apprehend  it  was  too  much  to  be  trusted 
to  one  person  ;  so  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  chancery  in  conimtsijion  ;  nnd  the  carl  of  Not- 
tingham was  proposed  to  be  the  first  in  the  commission,  but  ho  refused  it.  So  Maynard, 
Keck,  and  Rawlinson,  three  eminent  lawyera,  were  made  the  throe  commiBsionora  of  the 
great  seal.  And  soon  after  that,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  ap|H)tnted  secretary  of  state. 
This  gave  aa  mach  satisfaction  to  all  the  high  party,  as  It  begot  jealousies  and  distrust  in 
otheie.  The  one  hoped  for  protection  and  &vour  by  his  means  :  they  i«ckoned  ho  would 
infuse  all  the  prerogative  notions  into  the  king,  and  give  him  such  ■  Jedousy  of  every  step 
that  the  others  should  make  in  prejudice  of  these,  that  from  thence  the  king  would  see  cause 
to  suspect  all  the  shew  of  kindness  that  they  might  pnt  on  to  him,  when  at  the  samo  time 
thoy  were  undermining  some  of  those  prerogatives,  for  which  tho  earl  of  Nottingham  seemed 
to  bo  so  zealous.  This  had  a  great  effect  on  the  king,  who  being  ignorant  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  naturally  cautious,  saw  cause  cnongh  to  dislike  tho  heat  he  fonnd  among  those  who 
expressed  much  sscol  for  him,  bnt  who  seemed,  at  the  samo  time,  to  have  with  it  a  great 
mixture  of  republican  principles.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much  offended  at  tho 
employing  tJie  carl  of  Nottingham.  And  he  gave  them  daily  cause  to  be  more  displeased  at 
it ;  for  he  set  himself  with  a  most  eager  partiality  against  the  whole  party,  and  against  all 
the  motions  made  by  them;  and  he  studied  to  possess  the  king  with  a  very  had  opinion  of 
them.  And,  whereas  secretaries  of  state  hnve  a  particular  allowance  for  such  spies,  as  thoy 
employ  to  procure  intelligence,  how  exact  soever  he  might  Imj  in  procuring  foreign  intelli- 
gence, he  spared  no  cost  nor  pains  to  have  an  account  of  all  that  passed  in  the  city,  and  in 
otlior  angry  cabals  :  and  ho  ^mished  tho  king  very  copiously  that  way ;  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him,  and  had  very  bad  effects.  The  earl  of  Danby  was  mode  marquis  of  Car- 
marthen,  and  president  of  the  council ;  and  lord  Halifax  had  the  privy  seat  f.     The  last  of 


0,  wd  nAertnrdt  oT 
idcoUaiu  men  thut 
ireh.      Ilo 


•  Dtniet  Fiacli,  Mrl  of  NdHIdeIio 
Wineheliei,  wu  one  of  iho  m«t  ronincD 
vrcr  uiliUd  in  lb«  raunril  of  sn  Eugliah 
mi  bora  aboDt  lbs  yimr  1647.  V<iri|  dirly  In  life  ±t 
CliriM  Cfaorcb,  Oxford,  mi  tbc  Inner  Temple,  fan  ws> 
IDuponioiiftWt)'  jornif  wlwii  lntradn«<)  in  aUu  ilbin ;  dt>- 
lingidihed  u  m  puliuneDdity  onler,  he  inaB  Kquiied  the 
nolire  of  Jamu  tbo  Second,  »bo  mule  him  ■  jairy  raan- 
dllor  ind  Hnl  coniniMioBcr  of  Ihe  admiiali;.  Every 
Kl  of  hfi  life  mt  eowitlDtit.  He  wigoei  tiio  order  far 
proclaiming  Jmmei  the  Second :  but  oppoHd  ths  ■bmgn. 
lion  of  the  leit  icl.  ud  tniinluned  Ibe  odh  of  ths  •ncB 
tdchopt.  Hii  opinlcnu  retsliTo  lo  the  nTnluIioii  kave 
been  nlreadr  aelleed ;  Williun  Ibe  Third  aprrediled  bit 
ioie<^tir,  and  wovld  have  nude  him  lord  ehuicellor,  aa 
ofBee  hii  bther  had  ao  ablj  filled  ;  Ihii  he  declined,  but 
accepted  lbs  ofGce  of  a  elate  Kerelarf ,  Tbe  impotent 
panloo  uaued  by  Jamei  in  1692,  excepted  the  earl  from 
thou  who  were  forgiven.  Wheu  jfqklouupi  and  tntiifftm 
induced  him  to  reiign,  isd  hii  ebancter  and  conduct  were 
examined,  il  anno  resplendent  from  the  icrulinj;  not  a 
charge  of  peculation  could  1>c  diHaTeTrd.  l>itt,  on  the  con- 
tmrj,  it  >^Mr  proved  that  be  had   njecled  4  douceur  «r 


10,000;.  from  the  Eut-Iadii  comianv.  Qe  oppsied,  nd 
■nt  atfflcied  even  tnwcejBng.bv  Ibe  ibjaniiMi  of  theMn 
of  Jimei  ilie  Second ;  yet  he  tobmitted  to  qacon  AtiDe'i 
govemment,  and  wai  nt^^qiptunted  to  the  Mcretaryihip. 
Bolh  houKi  of  parliament  poned  votei  of  appruhitiaa 
uponhfTBii  the  time.  In  1704  we  ihatl  findhe  rerijned, 
but  at  the  acccnlon  of  (jenijc  tbe  Pint,  wv  node  a  lord- 

becinte  be  [diaded  for  tbe  peer*,  olio  attempted  to  rrttoro 
tbe  Stuaru.  Tba  eail  wai  ■  Brm  nipporler  of  tbe  pro. 
IciUnt  faith.  The  univeniiy  of  Oxford,  in  full  convoei. 
tinn,  unaDlmoDil)'  thanked  him  for  hit  '■  OefeBCc  of  the 
Chriatian  Fkilb,  eentuned  in  bli  Isni^ip*!  antwcr  to 
Mr.  WhiHan'i  letter  to  bin,  nmeenuBt  tbe  etrraii; 
of  llm  Son  of  Oed,  and  the  Ualj  Ohau.'  Be  died  on 
the  em  daf  of  1730.  According  to  N'oMe,  ho  had,  bj 
bit  teeond  vifb,  thirty  children^ — NoUe't  Con  tin  nation 
of  CninpT;  Binh't  Uvei;  Weal't  Athens  Oxon. ; 
Clarendon  CormpondeDcc 

t  A  dear  inught  into  tbe  cbaneter  of  thii  tctf-iDte- 
retted  noblcmaD  tmj  be  found  ia  Sir  JohD  Reraab;^ 
■■  Memoirt."' 
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these  had  gone  into  all  the  steps  that  had  heen  made  for  the  kmg,  with  great  zeal,  and  by 
that  means  was  hated  by  the  high  party,  whom  for  distinction  sake  I  will  hereafter  ciJl 
Tories,  and  the  other  Whigs ;  terms  that  I  have  spoken  mnch  against,  and  have  ever  hated : 
but  to  avoid  making  always  a  longer  description,  I  mnst  nse  them  ;  they  being  now  become 
as  common  as  if  they  had  been  words  of  onr  language.  Lord  Halifax  soon  saw  that  his 
friendship  with  the  Whigs  was  not  likely  to  last  long ;  his  opposing  the  exclusion  stuck  still 
deeply  with  them ;  and  the  business  of  the  quo  warrantors,  and  the  deliyering  up  of  charters^ 
was  cast  on  him  :  the  slowness  of  relieving  Ireland  was  also  charged  on  him ;  he  had  for 
some  time  great  credit  with  the  king,  though  his  mercurial  wit  was  not  well  suited  with  tbtf 
king'^s  phlegm.  Lord  Carmarthen  could  not  bear  the  equality,  or  rather  the  preference  that 
seemed  to  be  given  to  lord  Halifax ;  and  therefore  set  on  the  storm  that  quickly  broke  out 
upon  him. 

Lord  Mordaunt  was  made  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  and 
lord  Delamere,  made  earl  of  Warrington  *,  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  lord  Gh>dolphin 
was  likewise  brought  into  the  treasury,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  other  two,  who  soon  saw,  that 
the  king  considered  him  more  than  them  both.  For,  as  he  understood  treasury  business  well, 
so  his  calm  and  cold  way  suited  the  king's  temper.  The  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington, 
though  both  most  violent  Whigs,  became  great  enemies ;  the  former  was  generous,  and  gave 
the  inferior  places  freely  ;  but  sought  out  the  men  who  were  most  noted  for  republican  prin*' 
ciples,  for  them  all :  and  the  other,  they  said,  sold  every  thing  that  was  in  his  power.  The 
privy  council  was  composed  chiefly  of  Whigs. 

Nothing  gave  a  more  general  satisfaction  than  the  naming  of  the  judges  ;  the  king  ordered 
every  privy  councillor  to  bring  a  list  of  twelve  :  and,  out  of  these,  twelve  very  learned  and 
worthy  judges  were  chosen.  This  nomination  was  generally  well  received  over  the  nation. 
The  first  of  these  was  sir  John  Holt,  made  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  then  a  young  man 
for  so  high  a  post,  who  maintained  it  all  his  time  with  a  high  reputation  for  capacity,  integ- 
rity, courage,  and  great  dispatch.  So  that,  since  the  lord  chief  justice  Hale's  time,  that 
bench  has  not  been  so  well  filled,  as  it  was  by  him. 

The  king's  chief  personal  favour  lay  between  Bentinck  and  Sidney :  the  former  was  made 
earl  of  Portland  and  groom  of  the  stole,  and  continued  for  ten  years  to  be  entirely  trusted  by 
the  king,  and  served  him  with  great  fidelity  and  obsequiousness  ;  but  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  be  acceptable  to  the  English  nation  f.     The  other  was  made  first,  lord  Sidney, 

*  He  vna  not  made  earl  of  Warrington  till  after  hb  healthy  boy  was  recommended  to  be  placed  with  him  in 

removal  from  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  bed.     Young  Bentinck   immediately  volunteered  to  un« 

Henry  Booth,  lord  Delamere,  was  a  son  of  the  dergo  this  dangerous  office ;  the  desited  efFieet  wav  pro^ 
loyal  but  unfortunate  sir  George  Booth,  who  took  up  duccd,  but  he  was  infected,  and  nearly  died  of  the  diaoidor. 
arms  in  favour  of  Charles  the  Second,  during  the  protec-  The  esteem  thus  gained  was  secured  and  strengthened  in 
torate.  He  was  bom  in  1651,  at  the  family  residence  in  after-life  by  the  ability,  integrity,  and  prudence,  ezhibiied 
Cheshire,  which  county  he  represented  zealously  in  par.  by  Bentinck.  He  came  with  the  prince  when  he  mattidd 
liament ;  promoting  the  exclusion  bill,  for  which,  wo  have  the  princess  Mary  ;  ho  was  the  ambassador  to  warn  Jtmet 
seen  in  previous  pages,  he  was  brought  into  trouble  during  the  Second  of  Monmouth's  invasion.  In  Holland,  he 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  At  the  revolution,  besides  held  a  superior  office  in  the  princess  household,  and  the 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  he  was  appointed  to  command  of  the  1st  regiment  of  guards.  He  shewed  ez- 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Cheshire.  At  Whittington,  in  trcme  intelligence  in  holding  communication  with  the 
Derbyshire,  a  farm  house  is  shevm,  where  he  and  the  earls  English  protestants  previous  to  the  revolution,  as  well  •• 
of  Devonshire  and  Danby  are  said  to  have  met,  and  con-  in  the  arrangements  preliminary  to  this  constitutional 
Kuhed  how  they  might  assist  the  cause  ot  the  prince  of  effort;  and  when  it  waa completed, he  received  the  office! 
Orange.  One  room  is  still  called  by  the  peasantry  there  of  groom  of  the  stole,  keeper  of  the  privy-pune,  and  • 
^  the  plotting  parlour.** — (Dr.  Akenside's  Ode  addressed  privy  councillor ;  and,  bdng  naturalised,  was  raised  to  the 
to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.)  He  published  several  tracts ;  peerage  as  earl  of  Portland,  knight  of  the  garter,,  and  lieu« 
one,  entitled  ""  The  late  Lord  Russers  Case,  with  obser-  tenant-general  of  the  forces.  For  a  long  time  ho  con- 
vations,*'  throws  light  upon  the  history  of  the  period.  Ho  tinned  first  fiivourite,  and  was  employed  upon  the  roett  deli- 
died  in  1694. — Kippis*s  Biog.  Britannica;  Grainger.  cate  embaasies,  &c     Duinngone  of  these,  at  Paris,  lie  was 

t  William  Bentinck,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  shewn,  in  the  royal  palace,  Lo  Brun*s  series  of  paintingi, 

Guelderland,  was  bom  about  the  year  1649.     He  was  illustrative  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  victories,  and  was 

liberally  educated,  and  then  placed  as  page  of  honour  to  asked  whether  William's  were  to  be  seen  in  his  residence, 

the  prince  of  Orange.     Whilst  holding  this  situation,  he  ^^No,**  replied  Bentinck,  ^  the  monuments  of  my  mastet^i 

acted  with  a  devoted  heroism  for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  actions  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  his  palace.*^  Nato- 

that  secured  to  him  his  highness'i  perpetual  friendship  rally  of  a  reserved  temper,  and  consequently  suspected  of 

and  favour.     Tlie  prince  was  iQ  of  the  small  pox,  and  pride ;  ignorant  of  our  custottii  and  language ;  and  rfewed 

the  pustules  not  freely  rising,  to  promote  the  eruption  a  with  jealousy  as  a  foreigner ;  be  did  not^aat  enemies,  and 
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ami  tlien  carl  of  Eiitnnpy,  and  was  put  in  seveml  great  poets.  He  was  made  secretary  of 
state,  lord-lieuteiuuit  of  Ireland,  and  master  of  the  ordnance  ;  but  he  was  so  act  on  pleasure, 
that  lie  was  not  able  to  follow  business  with  a  due  application.  The  earls  of  Devonsliire 
and  Dorset  hud  the  white  atofia  :  the  first  was  lord  steward,  and  the  other  was  lord  cham- 
berlain ;  and  they  being  both  nhige,  the  household  was  made  up  of  auch,  except  where  there 
Were  buyers  for  places,  which  were  act  to  Bale ;  and  though  the  king  seemed  to  discourago 
that,  yet  he  did  not  encourage  proportions  that  were  made  for  tlie  detecting  tliose  proetices. 
Thus  was  the  court,  the  ministry,  and  the  council  compoeed.  The  admiralty  was  put  in 
oommiHsion,  and  Herbert,  mode  earl  of  Tnrrington,  wns  first  in  the  commission.  He  tried 
to  dictate  to  the  board  ;  and  when  he  found  that  did  not  pass  upon  them,  he  left  it,  and 
studied  all  ho  could  to  diaporngc  their  conduct ,  and  it  was  thought  he  hoped  to  have  been 
advanced  to  that  high  trust  alone. 

The  first  thing  proposed  to  be  done  was  to  turn  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  the  precedent  set  in  the  year  16(30.  This  was  opposed  by  all  the  tories.  They  said 
writs  were  indispensable  to  tlie  being  of  a  parliament.  And  though  the  like  was  done  at 
the  restoration,  yet  it  was  said  that  the  convention  was  then  called  when  there  was  no  king 
nor  great  seal  in  England  ;  and  it  was  called  by  the  consent  of  the  lawful  king,  and  was 
done  upon  a  true  and  visible,  and  not  on  a  pretended,  necessity ;  and  they  added,  tliat  after 
all,  even  then  the  convention  was  not  looked  on  as  a  legal  parliament :  its  acts  were  ratified 
in  a  subsequent  parliament,  and  from  thence  they  had  their  authority.  80  it  was  moved 
that  the  convention  sliould  bo  dissolved,  and  a  new  parliament  summoned;  for  in  the  joy 
which  accompanied  the  revolution,  men  well  afFeetod  to  it  were  generally  chosen ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  damp,  which  was  now  spread  into  many  parts  of  the  nation,  would 
occasion  great  changes  in  a  new  election.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  nece^ty  of  aflairs  was 
so  pressing,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  a  delay  of  forty  days  might  be  the  total  loss  of 
Ireland,  and  stop  all  our  preparations  at  sea;  nor  was  it  advisable,  in  so  critical  a  time,  ta 
put  the  nation  into  the  ferment,  which  a  new  election  would  occasion.  And  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect  that  those  who  had  set  the  king  on  tho  throne  would  be  more  zealous  to 
maintain  him  there  than  any  new  set  of  men  could  possibly  be  ;  and  those  who  submitted 
to  a  king,  dt  faeto,  must  likewise  submit  to  a  parliament,  de  facto.  So  the  bill  passed  ; 
and  a  day  was  sot  for  the  call  of  both  houses,  ond  for  requiring  the  memheis  to  take  the 

Eight  bishops  absented  themselves;  who  were  Bancroft  of  Canterburj-,  Thomas  of  Wor- 
cester, Late  of  Chichester,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Frampton  of  Gloucester,  and  Wliite  of  Peterborough.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  tliat  they 
might  recommend  tbeniselves  by  a  show  of  moderation,  some  of  them  moved  the  house  of 
lords,  before  they  withdrew  from  it,  for  a  bill  of  toleration,  and  another  of  comprehension ; 
and  these  were  drawn  and  offered  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  -.  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  they 
wore  the  same  that  he  bad  prepared  for  the  bouse  of  commons  in  king  Charles's  time,  during 
the  debates  of  the  exchisiun  ;  but  then  things  of  that  kind  were  looked  on  as  arti6ccs  to  lay 
the  beat  of  that  time,  and  to  render  the  church  party  more  popular.  After  those  motions 
were  made,  tlie  bishops  that  were  in  the  house  withdrew ;  SaneroFt,  Thomas,  and  Lake, 
never  came ;  the  two  last  died  soon  after.  Ken  was  a  man  of  a  warm  imagination  ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  king's  first  landing,  ho  declared  heartily  for  him,  and  advised  all  the  gentle- 
men that  he  saw  to  go  and  join  with  him.  But.  during  the  debates  in  the  convention,  ho 
went  with  great  beat  into  the  notion  of  a  prince  regent.  And  now,  upon  the  call  of  the 
house,  he  witlidrew  int«  his  diocese.  He  I'hanged  his  mind  agcdn,  and  wrote  a  paper,  per- 
suading the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  which  he  showed  to  Dr.  WTiitby,  who  read  it,  as  the 
doctor  has  told  mc  often.  His  chaplain.  Dr.  Eyre,  did  also  tell  me  that  he  came  with  him 
to  London,  where  at  first  he  owned  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  bouse  of  lords,  and  to  take 

UiHC  aucncdiid  in  iiipplintinfl  him   lo  llie  kio^i  hTonr  could  ontj  ihcw  hit  irgnrd  d;  prcuin^  la  liii  bmut  Bl'n- 

by  Arnold   van  Kcppcl,    ntlmarUi  ovl  of  AllRmarlc.  linrk'i  huid.     The  nrl  Ihcn  nlhdnw  into  pritile  lift), 

Bcniinck.  bowcToi,  aeitt  tgit  Williuu'i  higlicH  nlceni ;  when  he  <m  dUilnguiahtd  for  liii  twncvulsaci  uut  llbe< 

on  blidealkbed  he  wnt  rni  lu>  old  iBppactsr ;  but  (lie  nlily.     He  died  in  1709. — Biug.  BrilMmka;  Shn<n. 

po«R  of  •peech  mu  goon  whoa  be  urivcd,  and  the  prince  buij  Corrc^aadoDce  -,  Noble'*  coDliaiutisn  of  Qidn|a(< 
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the  oaths.  But  the  first  day  after  he  camo  to  town,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  his  mind ; 
and  he  has  continued  ever  since  in  a  very  warm  opposition  to  the  government.  Sancroft 
went  on  in  his  inactive  state,  still  refusing  the  oaths,  but  neither  acting  nor  speaking,  except 
in  great  confidence,  to  any  against  their  taking  them.  These  bishops  did  one  thing  very 
inconsistent  with  their  other  actions,  and  that  could  not  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  rules  of 
good  conscience.  All  presentations  are  directed  to  bishops,  or  to  their  chancellors ;  but,  by  a 
general  agreement  in  the  year  1660,  the  bishops  resolved  to  except  out  of  the  patents,  that 
they  gave  their  chancellors,  the  power  of  giving  institution  into  cures,  which  before  that,  the 
chancellors  were  empowered  to  give  in  the  bishop's  absence.  Now  the  bishops  were  bound 
to  see  that  the  clergy,  before  they  gave  them  institution,  took  the  oaths  to  the  government. 
In  order  therefore  to  decline  the  doing  this,  and  yet  avoid  the  actions  of  quare  impedit^  tha<# 
they  would  be  liable  to,  if  they  did  not  admit  the  clerks  presented  to  them,  they  gave  new 
patents  to  their  chancellors,  empowering  them  to  give  institution ;  which  they  knew  could 
not  be  done  but  by  tendering  the  oaths.  So  they  gave  authority  to  laymen  to  admit  men  ta 
benefices,  and  to  do  that  which  they  thought  unlawful,  as  was  the  swearing  to  an  usurper 
against  the  lawful  king.  Thus  it  appeared,  how  far  the  engagement  of  interest  and  parties 
can  run  men  into  contradictions. 

Upon  the  bishops  refusing  the  oaths,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons, 
requiring  all  persons  to  take  them  by  a  prefixed  day,  under  several  forfeitures  and  penalties. 
Tlie  clergy  that  took  them  not  were  to  fall  under  suspension  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  those  they  were  to  be  deprived.  This  was  followed  with  a  particular  eagerness  by  some, 
who  were  known  enemies  to  the  church :  and  it  was  then  generally  believed,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  clergy  would  refuse  the  oaths.  So  they  hoped  to  have  an  advantage  against  the 
church  by  this  means.  Hanibden  persuaded  the  king  to  add  a  period  to  a  speech  he  made, 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  proposed  the  admitting  all  protestants  to  serve 
in  that  war.  This  was  understood  to  be  intended  for  taking  off  the  sacramental  test,  which 
was  necessary  by  the  law  to  qualify  men  for  employments,  and  was  looked  on  as  the  chief 
security  the  church  of  England  had,  as  it  excluded  dissenters  from  all  emplojrments.  And  it- 
was  tried,  if  a  bargain  could  be  made,  for  excusing  the  clergy  from  the  oaths,  provided  the 
dissenters  might  be  excused  from  the  sacrament.  The  king  put  this  into  his  speech,  without 
communicating  it  to  the  ministry,  and  it  had  a  very  ill  effect.  It  was  not  only  rejected  by 
a  great  majority  in  both  houses,  but  it  very  much  heightened  the  prejudices  against  the  king, 
as  bearing  no  great  affection  to  the  church  of  England,  when  he  proposed  the  opening  such 
a  door,  which  they  believed  would  be  fatal  to  them.  The  rejecting  this  made  the  act 
imposing  the  oaths  to  be  driven  on  with  the  more  zeal.  This  was  in  debate  when  I  came 
into  the  house  of  lords ;  for  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  died  this  winter :  many  spoke  to  the 
king  in  my  favour,  without  my  knowledge.  The  king  made  them  no  answer ;  but  a  few^ 
days  after  he  was  set  on  the  throne,  he  of  his  own  motion  named  me  to  that  see ;  and  he  did 
it  in  terms  more  obliging  than  usually  fell  from  him.  When  I  waited  on  the  queen,  she 
said,  she  hoped  I  would  now  put  in  practice  those  notions  with  which  I  had  taken  the  liberty 
often  to  entertain  her.  All  the  forms  of  the  conge-d'elire,  and  my  election,  were  carried  on 
with  dispatch.  But  a  great  difficulty  was  in  view.  Sancroft  woidd  not  see  me ;  and  he 
refused  to  consecrate  me ;  so,  by  law,  when  the  mandate  was  brought  to  him,  upon  not 
obeying  it,  he  must  have  been  sued  in  a  premunire ;  and  for  some  days  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  venture  that ;  but,  as  the  danger  camo  near,  he  prevented  it,  by  granting  a  com- 
mission to  all  the  bishops  of  his  province,  or  to  any  three  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishop  of  London,  to  exercise  his  metropolitical  authority  during  pleasure.  Thus  he  did 
authorise  others  to  consecrate  me,  while  yet  he  seemed  to  think  it  an  unlawful  act.  This 
was  so  mean,  that  he  himself  was  ashamed  of  it  afterwards ;  but  ho  took  an  odd  way  to 
overthrow  it,  for  he  sent  for  his  original  warrant ;  and  so  took  it  out  of  the  office,  and  got  it 
into  his  own  hands. 

I  happened  to  come  into  the  house  of  lords,  when  two  great  debates  were  managed  with 
much  heat  in  it.  The  one  was  about  the  toleration  and  comprehension,  and  the  other  was 
about  the  imposing  the  oaths  on  the  clergy.  And  I  was  engaged,  at  my  first  coming  tiiere, 
to  bear  a  large  share  in  both. 
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That  which  waa  king  iDHietcil  on,  in  the  house  of  lords,  was,  tliat  inetoad  of  the  clause 
pontively  enacting,  that  the  clcr^  should  he  obliged  to  take  the  onths,  the  king  might  be 
empowered  to  tender  them,  and  then  tho  refuaal  was  to  be  punished  according  to  the  clauae, 
as  it  stood  in  the  act.  It  was  thought  such  a  power  would  oblige  them  to  their  good 
behaviour,  and  be  an  effc<:tiial  restraint  upon  them ;  tbey  wou]d  be  kept  quiet  at  least  by  it ; 
whereas,  if  they  canie  under  deprivation,  or  the  apprehensions  of  it,  ttiat  would  make  them 
desperate,  and  set  them  on  to  undermine  the  government.  It  was  said,  tliat  the  clergy,  by 
the  offices  of  the  church,  did  eolemnly  own  their  allegiance  to  God,  in  tho  sight  of  all  their 
people ;  that  no  oath  could  lay  deepet  engagements  on  them  than  those  acts  of  religious 
worship  did ;  and  if  they  aliould  cither  paes  over  those  offices,  or  perform  them,  otherwise 
than  aa  the  law  roquircd,  there  was  a  clear  method,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  to  pro- 
ceed severely  against  them.  It  was  also  said,  that  in  many  different  changes  of  government, 
oaths  had  not  proved  so  effectual  a  security  as  was  imagined ;  distinctions  were  found  out, 
and  senses  were  put  on  words,  by  whieh  they  were  interpreted  so,  as  to  signify  but  little, 
when  a  government  came  to  need  strength  from  them ;  and  it  ill  become  those  who  had 
formerly  complained  of  these  impositions,  to  urge  this  with  so  much  vehemence.  On  tho 
other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  trusted  by  a  government,  chiefly  in  so 
aaorcd  a  concern,  who  would  not  give  security  to  it ;  especially,  snnco  the  oath  was  brought 
to  such  low  and  general  terras.  The  expedient  that  woa  proposed  would  put  a  hardship 
upon  the  king,  which  was  always  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  day  prefixed  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  months ;  so  that  men  hod  time  sufficient  given  them  to  study  the  point :  and, 
if  in  that  time  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  acknowledging  the 
government,  it  was  not  fit  that  they  should  continue  in  the  highest  posts  of  the  church.  An 
exception  of  twelve  was  proposed,  who  sliould  be  subject  to  the  law,  upon  refusing  the  oaths 
when  required  to  it  by  tho  king ;  but  that  was  rejected ;  and  all  the  mitigation  that  was 
obtained  was  a  power  to  the  king  to  reserve  a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  any  twelve  bene- 
fices ho  should  name,  to  the  incumbents  who  should  be  deprived  by  virtue  of  this  act ;  and 
so  it  passed.  I  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  debate  in  favour  of  the  clerg}',  both  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  at  tho  conferences  with  tho  commons ;  but,  seeing  it  could  not  be  carried,  I 
acquiesced  the  more  easily ;  because,  though  in  the  beginning  of  these  debates  I  was  assured, 
that  those  who  seemed  resolved  not  to  take  the  oaths,  yet  prayed  for  the  king  iii  their  chapelu ; 
yet  I  found  afterwards  this  ivas  not  true^  for  they  named  no  king,  nor  queen,  and  so  it  was 
easy  to  guess  whom  they  meant  by  such  an  indefinite  designation.  I  also  heard  many  things, 
tliat  mode  me  conclude  they  were  endeavouring  to  raise  all  the  op]iosltioD  to  tho  government 
possible. 

Tho  bill  of  toleration  passed  easily.  It  excused  dissenters  from  all  penalties  for  their  not 
oonung  to  church,  and  for  going  to  their  separata  meetings.  Tliere  was  an  exception  of 
Socinians ;  but  a  proviwon  was  put  in  it,  in  favour  of  quakere ;  and,  though  the  rest  were 
required  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  govemmeot,  they  were  excused  upon  making  in  lieu  thereof 
n  solemn  declaration.  They  were  to  take  out  warrants  for  the  houses  they  met  in  ;  and  the 
justices  of  peace  were  required  to  grant  them.  Some  proposed  that  the  act  should  only  be 
temporary,  as  a  necessary  restraint  upon  tlic  dissenters,  that  they  might  demean  themselves 
ail  as  to  merit  the  continuance  of  it,  when  the  term  of  years  now  offered  should  end.  But 
this  was  rejected ;  there  was  now  an  universal  inclination  to  pass  tho  act ;  but  it  conid  not 
be  expected  that  the  nation  would  be  in  tha  some  good  disposition  towards  theni  at  another 
time.  1  shewed  so  much  xeal  for  this  oet,  as  very  muoh  sunk  ray  credit,  which  had  arisen 
from  tho  approbation  I  had  gained,  for  opposing  that  which  enacted  the  taking  the  oaths. 
As  for  the  act  of  comprehension,  some  progn»is  was  made  in  it ;  but  a  proviso  was  offered, 
that,  in  imitation  of  the  acts  passed  in  king  Henry  tho  Eightli's  and  king  Edward  tho 
Sixth's  time,  a  numlier  of  persons,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  might  be  empowered  to  pre- 
pare such  a  refonnation  of  things,  relating  to  the  church,  as  might  he  offered  to  king  and 
parliament,  in  order  to  the  healing  our  divisions,  and  the  correcting  what  might  be  amiss,  or 
defective,  in  our  constitution.  This  was  pressed  with  great  earnestness  by  many  of  tho 
temporal  lords.  I  at  that  time  did  imagine,  that  tho  clergy  would  have  come  into  such  a 
di«ign  with  seal  and  unanimity;  and  I  foared  this  would  be  looked  on  by  them  as  taking 
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the  matter  out  of  their  hands ;  and  for  that  reason  I  argued  so  warmly  against  tliis,  that  it 
was  carried  by  a  small  majority  to  let  it  fall.  But  I  was  convinced  soon  after,  that  I  had 
taken  wrong  measures,  and  that  the  method  proposed  by  these  lords  ^  as  the  only  one  likely 
to  prove  effectual ;  but  this  did  not  so  recommend  me  to  the  clergy  as  to  balance  the  censure 
I  came  under,  for  moving,  in  another  proviso  of  that  bill,  that  the  subscription,  instead  of 
assent  and  consent,  should  only  be  to  submit  with  a  promise  of  conformity.  There  was  a 
proviso  likewise,  in  the  bill,  for  dispensing  with  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  being  bap* 
tizcd  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  such  as,  after  conference  upon  those  heads,  should 
solemnly  protest  they  were  not  satisfied  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  them.  That  concerning 
kneeling,  occasioned  a  vehement  debate ;  for  the  posture  being  the  chief  exception  that  the 
dissenters  had,  the  giving  up  this  was*  thought  to  be  the  opening  a  way  for  them  to  come 
into  employments  :  yet  it  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords.  And  I  declared  myself  zealous 
for  it :  for,  since  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  posture  was  not  essential  in  itself,  and  that 
scruples,  how  ill  grounded  soever,  were  raised  upon  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  leave  the 
matter  as  indifferent  in  its  practice  as  it  was  in  its  nature. 

Those  who  had  moved  for  this  bill,  and  afterwards  brought  it  into  the  house,  acted  a  very 
disingenuous  part ;  for,  while  they  studied  to  recommend  themselves  by  this  shew  of  mode- 
ration, they  set  on  their  friends  to  oppose  it ;  and  such  as  were  very  sincerely  and  cordially 
for  it,  were  represented  as  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who  intended  to  subvert  it.  When  the 
bill  was  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  laid  on  the  table ;  and,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding in  it,  they  made  an  address  to  the  king,  for  summoning  a  convocation  of  the  clergy 
to  attend,  according  to  custom,  on  the  session  of  parliament.  Tlie  party  that  was  now 
beginning  to  be  formed  against  the  government,  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  church,  and 
declared  their  apprehensions  that  it  was  in  danger,  which  was  imputed  by  many  to  the  earl 
of  Nottingham's  management.  These,  as  they  went  heavily  into  the  toleration,  so  they  were 
much  offended  with  the  bill  of  comprehension,  as  containing  matters  relating  to  the  church, 
in  which  the  representative  body  of  the  clergy  had  not  been  so  much  as  advised  with. 

Nor  was  this  bill  supported  by  those  who  seemed  most  favourable  to  the  dissenters ;  they 
set  it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  it  was  fit  to  keep  up  a  strong  faction  both  in  church  and  state ; 
and  they  thought  it  was  not  agreeable  to  that,  to  suffer  so  great  a  body  as  the  presbyterians 
to  be  made  more  easy,  or  more  inclinable  to  unite  to  the  church ;  they  also  thought  that  the 
toleration  would  be  best  maintained  when  great  numbers  should  need  it,  and  be  concerned 
to  preserve  it ;  so  this  good  design  being  zealously  opposed,  and  but  faintly  promoted,  it  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  clergy  began  now  to  shew  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  nonconformists,  and  seemed  to 
wish  for  an  occasion  to  renew  old  severities  against  them ;  but  wise  and  good  men  did  very 
much  applaud  the  quieting  the  nation  by  the  toleration.  It  seemed  to  be  suitable,  both  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  nation.  It  was  thought  very 
unreasonable,  that,  while  we  were  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  the  church  of  Rome,  we 
should  fall  into  such  practices  among  ourselves ;  chiefly,  while  we  were  engaging  in  a  war, 
in  the  progress  of  which  we  would  need  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  nation. 

This  bill  gave  the  king  great  content.  He  in  his  own  opinion  always  thought,  that  con- 
science was  God's  province,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on ;  and  his  experience  in 
Holland  made  him  look  on  toleration  as  one  of  the  wisest  measures  of  government :  he  was 
much  troubled  to  see  so  much  ill  humour  spreading  among  the  clergy,  and  by  their  means 
over  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  He  was  so  true  to  his  principle  herein,  that  he  restrained 
the  heat  of  some  who  were  proposing  severe  acts  against  papists.  He  made  them  apprehend 
the  advantage  which  that  would  give  the  French,  to  alienate  all  the  papists  of  Europe  from 
us ;  who  from  thence  might  hope  to  set  on  foot  a  new  catholic  league,  and  make  the  war  a 
quarrel  of  religion  ;  which  might  have  very  bad  effects.  Nor  could  he  pretend  to  protect 
the  protestants  in  many  places  of  Germany,  and  in  Hungary,  unless  he  could  cover  the 
papists  in  England  from  all  severities  on  the  account  of  their  religion.  This  was  so  carefully 
infused  into  many,  and  so  well  understood  by  them,  that  the  papists  have  enjoyed  the 
real  effects  of  the  toleration,  though  they  were  not  comprehended  within  the  statute  thai 
enacted  it 
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While  domestic  matters  were  raising  great  heats  at  home,  we  saw  the  necessity  of  making 
vigorous  preparations  for  the  war  abroad,  and  in  Ireland.  The  king  laid  before  both  honses 
the  alliances,  fonnerly  made  by  the  crown  of  Engladd,  with  the  States,  and  with  the  Empire, 
together  with  the  new  ones  that  were  now  proposed,  which  made  a  rupture  with  France 
necessary.  So,  by  the  advices  of  both  houses,  war  was  declared  against  France ;  and  the 
necessary  supplies,  both  for  the  quota  that  the  king  was  to  furnish,  and  for  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  were  provided. 

The  next  care  was  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government ;  by  a  long  course  and  the 
practice  of  some  ages,  the  customs  had  been  granted  to  our  kings  for  life;  so  the  king 
expected  that  the  like  regard  should  be  shewn  for  him ;  but  men  s  minds  were  much  divided 
in  that  matter.  Some  Whigs,  who  by  a  long  opposition,  and  jealousy  of  the  government, 
had  wrought  themselves  into  such  republican  principles,  that  they  could  not  easily  come  off 
from  them,  set  it  up  as  a  maxim  not  to  grant  any  revenue,  but  from  year  to  year,  or  at  most, 
for  a  short  term  of  years.  This,  they  thought,  would  render  the  crown  precarious,  and  oblige 
our  kings  to  such  a  popular  method  of  government,  as  should  merit  the  constant  renewal  of 
that  grant.  And  they  hoped,  that  so  uncertain  a  tenure  might  more  easily  bring  about  an 
entire  change  of  government.  For,  by  the  denying  the  revenue  at  any  time  (except  upon 
intolerable  conditions)  they  thought  that  might  be  easily  effected,  since  it  would  render  our 
Jsiings  so  feeble,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  authority.  The  Toried 
observing  this,  made  great  use  of  it,  to  beget  in  the  king  jealousies  of  his  friends,  with  too 
jnuch  colour,  and  too  great  success.  They  resolved  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  king  by 
granting  it,  but  at  present  only  to  look  on,  till  the  Whigs,  who  now  carried  every  thing  to 
which  they  set  their  full  strength,  should  have  refused  it. 

The  king,  as  he  had  come  through  the  western  countries,  from  his  first  landing,  had  been 
in  many  places  moved  to  discharge  the  chimney-money,  and  had  promised  to  recommend  it 
to  the  parliament.  He  had  done  that  so  effectually,  that  an  act  passed  discharging  it ; 
though  it  was  so  much  opposed  by  the  Tories,  that  it  ran  a  great  hazard  in  the  house  of 
lords.  Those  who  opposed  it,  pretended,  that  it  was  the  only  sure  fund  that  could  never  fail 
in  war,  so  that  money  would  be  freely  advanced  upon  it :  they  said,  a  few  regulations  would 
take  away  any  grievance  that  might  arise  from  it ;  but  it  was  thought  they  were  not  "willing 
that  such  an  act  should  pass  as  would  render  the  king  acceptable  to  the  body  of  the  nation  *. 
It  was  also  thought  that  the  prospect  they  then  had  of  a  speedy  revolution,  in  favour  of 
king  James,  made  some  of  them  unwilling  to  pass  an  act  that  seemed  to  lay  an  obligation 
on  him,  either  to  maintain  it,  or  by  resuming  his  revenue,  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  nation 
higher  against  him.  When  the  settling  the  king's  revenue  was  brought  under  consideration, 
it  was  found  there  were  anticipations  and  charges  upon  it,  from  which  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  clear  it.  So  many  persons  were  concerned  in  this,  and  the  season  of  the  year  was  bo 
far  advanced,  that  it  was  pretended  they  had  not  time  to  examine  that  matter  with  due  care  ; 
and  therefore,  by  a  provisional  act,  they  granted  the  king  the  revenue  for  one  year ;  and 
many  intended  never  to  carry  the  grant  but  from  year  to  year.  This  touched  the  king  very 
sensibly.  And  many  discourses  that  passed  among  four  Whigs  in  their  cabals,  were  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  which  he  concluded  he  was  in  the  hand  of 
persons  that  did  not  intend  to  use  him  well. 

A  bill  was  prepared  concerning  the  militia,  which  upon  the  matter,  and  in  consequence  of 
many  clauses  in  it,  took  it  in  a  great  measure  both  from  the  crown,  and  out  of  the  lords 
lieutenants ;  who,  being  generally  peers,  a  bill  that  lessened  their  authority  so  mnch,  was 


*  Tbifl  Uz  is  MM  old  u  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  for 
in  Domesday-hook,  fumagey  or  Mmoke-money^  is  men- 
tioned as  ft  payment  made  hy  every  house  that  had  a 
chimney.  This,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  had 
extended  into  fuage,  or  focag€,  hearth-sUveTf  being  a 
fhilling  for  every  fire.  This  was  levied  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  AquiUine  by  the  BUck  Prince. — (Rot.  Pari.  25 
Edward  iii.  Froissart  c.  141.)  The  first  parliamentary 
levy  of  this  tax  was  by  lUtute  13  and  U  Charles  2,  c.  10, 
which  gave  to  the  king  an  hereditary  revenue  of  two 


shillings  annually  upon  every  hearth  in  all  houses  paying 
church  and  poor-rates.  This  was  popularly  known  aa 
hearth f  or  chimneff- money.  It  was  repealed,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  by  sUtute  1  William  and  Mary,  st  1, 
c.  10,  being  declared  in  the  preamble,  '*  not  only  a  great 
oppression  to  the  poorer  sort,  but  a  badge  of  slavery  upon 
the  whole  people,  exposing  every  man*s  house  to  bo 
entered  into  and  searched  at  pleasure,  by  persons  miknoi 
to  him.- 
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-not  likely  to  pass  in  the  honse  of  lords ;  so  it  was  let  lie  on  the  table.  By  this  likewise^ 
which  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  "WTiigs,  the  king  came  to  think,  that  those  who  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  intended  to  depress  his  prerogative  as  much  as  they  had  exalted  his  per- 
son. He  seemed  to  grow  tender  and  jealous  upon  these  points,  the  importance  of  every  one 
of  them  being  much  aggravated  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  furnished  him  with  a 
scheme  of  all  the  points  of  the  prerogative,  and  of  their  dependence  one  upon  another ;  and 
he  seemed  so  possessed  with  this,  that  many  of  those  who  had  formerly  most  of  his  confi- 
dence, found  a  coldness  grooving  upon  him,  which  increased  their  disgust,  and  made  them 
apprehend  they  should  again  see  a  reign  full  of  prerogative  maxims.  One  thing  the  house 
of  commons  granted,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  king ;  they  gave  the  States  about 
600,000/.  for  the  charge  they  had  been  at  in  the  fleet  and  army,  which  they  furnished  the 
king  with  at  the  revolution. 

They  could  not  be  brought  to  another  point,  though  often  and  much  pressed  to  it  by  the 
king.  He  thought  nothing  would  settle  the  minds  of  the  nation  so  much  as  an  act  of  indem- 
nity, with  proper  exceptions  of  some  criminals  that  should  be  left  to  justice.  Jeffreys  was 
in  the  Tower ;  Wright,  who  had  been  lord  chief  justice,  and  some  of  the  judges,  were  in  New- 
gate ;  Graham  and  Burton,  who  had  been  the  wicked  solicitors  in  tlie  former  reigns,  were  in 
prison ;  but  the  hottest  of  the  Whigs  would  not  set  this  on.  They  thought  it  best  to  keep 
many  under  the  lash ;  they  intended  severe  revenges  for  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  and 
for  the  many  unjust  things  that  had  been  done  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign ;  they  saw, 
that  the  clogging  the  indemnity,  with  many  comprehensive  exceptions,  would  create  king 
James  a  great  party  ;  so  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  offer  at  that ;  yet  they  resolved  to 
keep  them  still  in  their  power  till  a  better  opportunity  for  falling  on  them  should  offer  itself : 
therefore  they  proceeded  so  slowly  in  that  matter,  that  the  bill  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
ripeness  during  this  session.  It  is  true  the  great  mildness  of  the  king's  temper,  and  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  government,  which  was  indeed  rather  liable  to  censure,  as  being  too  remiss,  set 
people'^s  minds  much  at  ease  ;  and,  if  it  gave  too  much  boldness  to  those  who  began  to  set  up 
an  open  opposition  to  him,  yet  it  gained  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  who  saw  none 
of  those  moving  spectacles  that  had  been  so  common  in  former  reigns ;  and  all  promised 
themselves  happy  days  under  so  merciful  a  prince.  But  angry  men  put  a  wicked  construc- 
tion on  the  earnestness  the  king  shewed  for  an  act  of  indemnity :  they  said,  he  intended  to 
make  use  of  a  set  of  prerogative  men,  as  soon  as  legally  he  could ;  and  therefore  he  desired 
the  instruments  of  king  James's  illegal  government  might  be  once  secured,  that  so  he  might 
employ  them.  The  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington  were  infusing  jealousies  of  the  king 
into  their  party  with  the  same  industry  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was,  at  the  same  time 
instilling  into  the  king  jealousies  of  them  ;  and  both  acted  with  too  much  success,  which  put 
matters  much  out  of  joint;  for  though  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Devonshire  did  all  they 
could  to  stop  the  progress  and  effects  of  those  suspicions  with  which  the  Whigs  were  pos- 
sessed, yet  they  had  not  credit  enough  to  do  it.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  he  had 
more  of  the  king's  favour,  yet  he  had  not  strength  to  resist  the  earl  of  Nottingham**3  pompous 
and  tragical  declamations  *. 

Tliere  was  a  bill  of  great  importance  sent  up  by  the  commons  to  the  lords,  that  was  not 
finished  this  session ;  it  was  a  bill,  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  England,  and  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  as  had  been  agreed  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  the  king  and 
queen  and  their  issue ;  and  after  them,  to  the  princess  Anne  and  her  issue  ;  and  after  these, 
to  the  king  and  his  issue.  A  clause  was  inserted,  disabling  all  papists  from  succeeding  to 
the  crown ;  to  which  the  lords  added,  "  or  such  as  should  marry  papists."  To  this  I  pro- 
posed an  additional  clause,  absolving  the  subjects,  in  that  case,  from  their  allegiance.  This 
was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  it  passed  without  any  opposition,  or  debate  ; 
which  amazed  us  all,  considering  the  importance  of  it.  But  the  king  ordered  me  to  propose 
the  naming  the  duchess  of  Hanover,  and  her  posterity,  next  in  the  succession.  He  signified 
his  pleasure  in  this  also  to  the  ministers ;  but  he  ordered  me  to  begin  the  motion  in  the 
house,  because  I  had  already  set  it  on  foot.     And  the  duke  of  Hanover  had  now  other 

*  The  representations  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  divert  the  king  from  his  lea&iog  to  the  Tories,  are  told  in  tbsi 
first  pages  of  Coxe's  "  Shrewsbury  Correspondence.*' 
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thoughts  of  llie  matter,  and  was  separating  hliDselT  from  the  interests  of  France.  Tlie  lordi 
ngreed  to  tlio  proposition  without  any  opposition ;  90  it  was  eent  down  to  the  commont. 
There  wire  great  dtbatca  there  upon  it.  Hambdcn  pressed  it  vehemently ;  but  Wildraan, 
inii  all  tlio  repubhcan  party,  opposed  it.  Their  secret  reason  seemed  to  he,  n  design  to 
extinguish  monarchy,  and  therefore  to  substitute  none  heyond  the  three  that  were  named, 
that  eo  the  succession  might  cjuickly  come  to  on  end.  Cut  it  not  being  dccMit  to  own  this, 
all  that  Lhey  pretend(.>d  was,  that  there  being  many  in  the  lineal  succession,  after  the  three 
that  were  named,  who  were  then  of  the  church  of  Borne,  the  leaving  to  them  a  pussibilitf 
to  succeed,  upon  their  turning  protestants,  might  bavo  a  good  effect  on  them,  and  disposa 
them  to  hearken  to  inatruction ;  all  which  would  be  defeated  hy  a  doolumtion  in  favour  of 
the  d  lichees. 

To  tliis  it  was  answered,  in  a  free  conference,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  wag  fit  to  make 
tills  declaration;  since  nothing  could  bring  us  into  a  more  certain  danger  tlinn  a  pretended 
vonversion  of  a  false  convert,  who  might  by  such  a  disguise  ascend  the  throne,  and  so  work 
our  ruin  by  secret  artifices.  Both  houses  adhered,  after  the  free  conference  :  so  the  bill  fell 
for  that  time :  hut  it  was  resolved  to  take  it  up  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  And. 
the  king  thought  it  was  not  then  convenient  to  renew  the  motion  of  tho  duchess  of  Hanovei^ ' 
of  which  he  ordered  me  to  write  ber  a  particular  account.  It  was  fit  once  to  bavo  the  bill 
passed  that  enacted  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  papists  ;  for  that,  upon  the  matter,  brought 
the  succession  to  their  door.  And  if  any  in  the  line,  before  her,  should  pretend  to  change, 
OS  it  was  not  very  likely  to  happen,  so  it  would  not  ho  easily  believed.  So  it  was  resolved 
to  carry  this  matter  no  further  at  this  time.  The  bill  passed  without  any  opposition,  ia  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  which  I  mention  hero,  that  I  might  end  this  matter  all  at 
oacQ  *.  Tlie  present  seiuion  was  drawn  to  a  great  length,  and  was  not  ended  till  August  J 
and  then  it  broke  up  with  a  great  deal  of  ill  humour. 

One  accident  happened  this  summer,  of  n  pretty  extraordinary  nature,  that  deserves  to  bo 
iL-membered.  A  fisherman,  between  Lambeth  and  Vauxliall,  was  drawing  a  net  prettf 
close  to  the  channel,  and  a  groat  weight  was,  not  without  some  difficulty,  drawn  to  tbe 
shore,  which,  when  taken  up,  was  found  to  be  the  great  seal  of  England.  King  James  hod' 
•-ailed  for  it  from  the  lord  Jefircys,  the  night  before  he  went  away,  as  intending  to  make  4 ' 
secret  use  of  it,  for  pardons  or  grants.  But  it  seems,  when  he  went  away,  be  thought  either' 
that  the  hulk  or  weight  of  it  made  it  inconvenient  to  be  carried  off,  or  that  it  was  to  h9 
hereafter  of  no  more  use  to  him  ;  and  therefore,  that  it  might  not  he  made  use  of  against 
him,  he  throw  it  into  the  Thames.  The  fisherman  was  well  rewarded  when  he  brought  the 
great  seal  to  the  king ;  and  by  his  order  it  was  broken. 

But  now  I  must  look  over  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  to  king  James's  motions.  Upoti' 
his  coming  to  the  court  of  France,  lie  was  received  with  great  shews  of  tenderaess  and 
respect ;  the  French  king  assuring  him,  that,  as  they  had  both  the  same  iatercets,  bo  bs' 
would  never  g^ve  over  the  war,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  throne.  The  only  prospect 
he  now  had  was  to  keep  up  his  party  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  message  from  Tyrcon- 
nel,  for  s]>cedy  supplies,  was  very  prt'saing ;  aud  his  party  in  Scotland  sent  one  Lindsay  over 
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•  Tliia  "  inHDonut  hill,"  u  Diirko  ilirnDmindei  il 
in  our  toie  of  Inm,  I  Willuini  uid  Mary,  km.  3.  c. 
Il  emWie*  ibo  dtdnralion  of  righu  preKnlsd  bj  h 
houMi  of  ihe  CQDTention  id  Uio  prime  and  priDMi 
Omnge,  ind  tocepud  bj  tlism  wilh  tbc  enrnn.  Il 
•Jlnwdinirr  lluil  the  cIiuk  aincliiig  [hst  ibe  kiagi 
qiiccDi  of  Engltnd  ihould  Uko  lbs  tal  oslh  np  -  " 


id  Ibalifu 


:b  king  orfjuec 
or  nunied  ■  Ruoii 


•mbnicid  tbs  Boui 
ndiolk,  ilieir  Bubjecii  ihould  bo  abulTsd  of  their  ftllc- 
gitnee,  taurd  witbout  my  debale.  The  bill  or  ligUu 
having  declared  Ibr  illegvl  coaduct  of  JomeA  Iho  SeronJ, 

villHIul  Iba  eonxnt  of  [nrlliinrnl,  ihall  nut  tDipenil  llio 
opention  of  u;  ]>«.  2.  Tliil  creating  new  tourli  of 
Wm  to  iUepl.  3.  Tbil  iCTftpg  moncT  bj  ihe  king,  nn- 
Muctioaed  b;  pu-liitucDl,  it  illc^.     4.   Tbal  Ibo  «ulij(rc< 


bus  right  (opciliiDn  tbekiog.    S.  Thit  >  lUDdlngonn}', 

bibud.  H.  That  pcoleilint  nibjccU  nu;  hiLve  ■nni  Ric 
their  defence,  guililile  lo  tlieir  condilion.  7.  Thtelgcdoa 
ofnicnibtnuf  piirli.inentongbt  to  be  free.  B.  Thatfieo. 
doDi  of  ipe«eh  Id  parliomenl  cannot  be  quHEiooed  sal  of 
parllimeDt.  9.  That  neither  eirawve  bdl,  fine^  ar 
puniihiDcnt  onght  to  be  inflicted.  10.  That  jurat  ihouM 
bodul;  cminnDClled.  II.  Thatall  gnuli  or  pnuiRaor 
fioea  and  farfeitQCEa  before  tbe  party  ii  i-ootiotBd,  at*  raid. 
12.  That  parliwDcnta  Night  to  be  bold  frtqiieallr.  Oon- 
cliidiiig  niib  a  dcxlaration  llial  Ihe  lordi  and  commoni 
"  do  claim,  demand,  and  inaiil  upon  itl  and  lingular  tha 
pmniwaat  their  nndonbted  rigbti  and  iibertiei."  Tb« 
declaralioH  of  riglita  it  knoitu  lo  bare  hern  cbieflj  drawn 
np  by  Mr.  Somen,  nnerwardi  Ion]  clMacollor  and  kaowq 
u  ■■  the  BTtat  lord  Somer.." 
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to  him.  to  offer  him  their  service,  and  to  ask  what  assistance  they  might  depend  upon.  The 
French  ministry  was  at  this  time  much  divided.  Louvois  had  the  greatest  credit,  and  was 
very  successful  in  all  his  counsels ;  so  that  ho  was  most  considered ;  but  Seignelay  was 
believed  to  have  more  personal  favour,  and  to  be  more  entirely  united  to  madam  Maintenon* 
These  two  were  in  a  high  competition  for  favour,  and  hated  one  another.  Seignelay  had  the 
marine,  as  the  other  had  the  army,  for  his  province ;  so,  king  James  having  the  most 
dependence  on  the  marine,  and  looking  on  the  secretary  for  that  post  as  the  most  powerful 
favourite,  made  his  chief  application  to  him ;  which  set  Louvois  to  cross,  and  retard,  every 
thing  that  was  proposed  for  his  service :  so  that  matters  for  him  went  on  slowly,  and  very 
defectively.  There  was  another  circumstance  in  king  James's  affairs  that  did  him  much  hurt. 
Lauzun,  whose  adventures  will  be  found  in  the  French  history,  had  come  over  to  king  James, 
and  offered  him  his  service,  and  had  attended  on  the  queen  when  she  went  over  to  France. 
He  had  obtained  a  promise  of  king  James,  that  he  should  have  the  command  of  such  forces  as  the 
king  of  France  would  assist  him  with.  Louvois  hated  Lauzun ;  nor  did  the  king  of  France  like 
to  employ  him ;  so  Louvois  sent  to  king  James,  desiring  him  to  ask  of  the  king  of  France, 
Souvray,  a  son  of  his,  whom  he  was  breeding  to  servo  in  war,  to  command  the  French  troops. 
But  king  James  had  so  engaged  himself  to  Lauzim,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  in  honour 
depart  from  it.  And  ever  after  that,  we  were  told,  that  Louvois  studied,  by  all  the  ways  he 
could  think  of,  to  disparage  him,  and  all  the  propositions  he  made :  yet  he  got  about  5,000 
Frenchmen  to  be  sent  over  with  him  to  L-eland,  but  no  great  supplies  in  money.  Promises 
were  sent  the  Scots  of  great  assistance  that  should  be  sent  tliem  from  Ireland  :  they  were 
encouraged  to  make  all  possible  opposition  in  the  convention ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  season  of 
the  year  would  admit  of  it,  they  were  ordered  to  gather  together  in  the  Highlands,  and  to 
keep  themselves  in  safe  places  there  till  further  orders  should  be  sent  them.  With  these, 
and  with  a  small  supply  in  money,  of  about  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  for  bupng  ammu- 
nition and  arras,  Lindsay  was  sent  back.  I  had  such  a  character  given  me  of  him,  that  I 
entertained  good  thoughts  of  him.  So,  upon  his  return,  he  came  first  to  me,  and  pretended 
he  had  gone  over  on  private  affairs,  being  deeply  engaged  in  debt  for  the  earl  of  Melfort, 
whose  secretary  he  had  been.  I  understood  from  him,  that  king  James  had  left  Paris  to  go 
for  Ireland  ;  so  I  sent  him  to  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury's  office ;  but  there  was  a  secret  manage^ 
ment  with  one  of  the  under  secretaries  there  for  king  James ;  so  he  was  not  only  dismissed, 
but  got  a  pass  warrant  from  Dr.  Wynne,  to  go  to  Scotland.  I  had  given  the  earl  of  Shreves* 
bury  such  a  character  of  the  man,  that  he  did  more  easily  believe  him  ;  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  pass  warrant.  So,  my  easiness  to  think  well  of  people,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  the 
mischief  that  followed,  on  his  not  being  clapped  up,  and  more  narrowly  examined.  Upon 
king  James'^s  landing  in  Ireland,  he  marched  his  army  from  Kinsale  to  Ulster ;  and,  when  it 
was  all  together,  it  consisted  of  30,000  foot,  and  8,000  horse.  It  is  true  the  Irish  were  now 
as  insolent  as  they  were  undisciplined ;  and  they  began  to  think  they  must  be  masters  of  all 
the  king's  counsels.  A  jealousy  arose  between  them  and  the  French ;  they  were  soon  on 
very  bad  terms,  and  scarcely  ever  agreed  in  their  advices  :  all  king  James's  party,  in  the  isle 
of  Britain,  pressed  his  settling  the  affairs  of  Ireland  the  best  he  could,  and  his  bringing  over 
the  French,  and  such  of  the  Irish,  as  he  could  best  govern,  and  depend  on ;  and  advised  him 
to  land  in  the  north  of  England,  or  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

But  the  first  thing  that  was  to  be  done  was  to  reduce  Londonderry.  In  order  to  this, 
two  different  advices  were  offered.  The  one  was,  to  march  with  a  great  force,  and  to  take 
it  immediately ;  for  the  town  was  Hot  capable  of  resisting,  if  vigorously  attacked.  The 
other  was,  to  block  it  up  so,  that  it  should  be  forced  in  a  little  time  to  surrender ;  and  to 
turn  to  other  more  vigorous  designs.  But,  whereas  either  of  these  advices  might  have  been 
pursued  with  advantage,  a  third  advice  was  offered ;  but  I  know  not  by  whom,  which  was 
the  only  bad  one,  that  could  be  proposed ;  and  yet,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  which  hung  over 
that  king,  it  was  followed  by  him ;  and  that  was,  to  press  the  town  by  a  slow  siege,  which, 
as  was  given  out,  would  bring  the  Irish  into  the  methods  of  war,  and  would  accustom  them 
to  fatigue  and  discipline.  And  this  being  resolved  on,  king  James  sent  a  small  body  before 
it,  which  was  often  changed ;  and  by  these  he  continued  the  siege  above  two  months,  in 
which  the  poor  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  great  order,  and  came  to  generous  resolu« 
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tioDJB  of  enduring  the  last  extremities.  They  made  some  sallies,  in  which  the  Irish  alwa3ra 
ran  away,  and  left  their  officers ;  so  that  many  of  their  best  officers  were  killed.  Those 
within  suffered  little,  but  by  hunger,  which  destroyed  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  number. 
One  convoy,  with  two  regiments,  and  provisions,  was  sent  to  their  relief;  but  they  looked  ou 
the  service  as  desperate,  being  deceived  by  Lundy,  who  was  the  governor  of  the  place,  and 
had  undertaken  to  betray  it  to  king  James ;  but  he  finding  them  jealous  of  him,  came  to 
the  convoy,  and  persuaded  them  that  nothing  could  be  done ;  so  they  came  back,  and  Lundy 
with  them.  Yet  the  poor  inhabitants,  though  thus  forsaken,  resolved  Still  to  hold  out ;  and 
sent  over  such  an  account  of  the  state  they  were  in,  that  a  second  and  greater  convoy  was 
sent,  with  about  5,000  men,  commanded  by  Kirk,  who,  after  he  came  in  sight,  made  not  that 
haste  to  relieve  them  that  was  necessary,  considering  the  misery  they  were  in.  They  had  a 
river  that  came  up  to  their  town ;  but  the  Irish  had  laid  a  boom  and  chains  across  it,  and 
had  planted  batteries  for  defending  it :  yet  a  ship  sailing  up  with  wind  and  tide  broke 
through  ;  and  so  the  town  was  relieved,  and  the  siege  raised  in  great  confusion  *. 

Iniskillen  had  the  same  fate :  the  inhabitants  entered  into  resolutions  of  suffering  any 
thing,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish ;  a  considerable  force  was  sent  against 
them ;  but  through  their  courage,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  they  held  out. 

All  this  while  an  army  was  preparing  in  England,  to  be  sent  over  for  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  commanded  by  Schomberg,  who  was  made  a  duke  in  England,  and  to  whom  the 
parliament  gave  100,000  pounds  for  the  services  he  had  done.  The  levies  were  carried  on  in 
England  with  great  zeal ;  and  the  bodies  were  quickly  full.  But,  though  both  officers  and 
soldiers  shewed  much  courage  and  affection  to  the  service,  yet  they  were  raw,  without  expe- 
rience, and  without  skill.  Schomberg  had  a  quick  and  happy  passage,  with  about  10,000 
paen.  He  landed  at  Belfast,  and  brought  the  forces  that  lay  in  Ulster  together.  His  army, 
when  strongest,  was  not  above  14,000  men;  and  he  had  not  above  2,000  horse.  He 
marched  on  to  Dundalk,  and  there  posted  himself.  King  James  came  to  Ardee,  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  him,  being  above  thrice  his  number.  Schomberg  had  not  the  supplies  from 
England  that  had  been  promised  him  :  much  treachery,  or  ravenousncss,  appeared  in  many 
who  were  employed ;  and  he,  finding  his  numbers  so  unequal  to  the  Irish,  resolved  to  lie  on 
the  defensive.  He  lay  there  six  weeks  in  a  very  rainy  season  :  his  men,  for  want  of  due 
care  and  good  management,  contracted  such  diseases,  that  he  lost  almost  the  one>half  of  his 
army.  Some  blamed  him  for  not  putting  things  more  to  hazard :  it  was  said,  that  he 
fneasured  the  Irish  by  their  numbers,  and  not  by  their  want  of  sense  and  courage.  Such 
complaints  were  sent  of  this  to  the  king,  that  he  wrote  twice  to  him,  pressing  him  to  put 
somewhat  to  the  venture ;  but  he  saw  the  enemy  was  well  posted,  and  well  provided  ;  and 
he  knew  they  had  several  good  officers  among  them.  If  he  had  pushed  matters,  and  had 
met  with  a  misfortune,  his  whole  army,  and  consequently  all  Ireland,  would  have  been  lost ; 
for  he  could  not  have  made  a  regular  retreat.  The  sure  game  was  to  preserve  his  army  ; 
and  that  would  save  Ulster,  and  keep  matters  entire  for  another  year.  This  was  censured 
by  some  ;  but  better  judges  thought  the  managing  this  campaign  as  he  did,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  parts  of  his  life.  Tlie  Irish  made  some  poor  attempts  to  beat  up  his  quarters  ;  but 
even  where  they  surprised  his  men,  and  were  much  superior  in  number,  they  were  so  shame- 
fully beat  back,  that  this  increased  the  contempt  the  English  naturally  had  for  them.  In 
tiie  end  of  October,  all  went  into  winter  quarters. 

*  I  Vnow  not  for  what  reason  Burnet  omitted   to  appointed  governor.     The  nege  commenced  on  the  20th 

notice  the  chief  instrument  in  persuading  the  inhabitants  of  April ;    the   town   was   miserably   fortified,  and  the 

of  Londonderry   to  such  a  gallant  defence.  Dr.  George  besieging  army  large  ;  yet  it  was  defended  for  one  hundred 

Walker.     This  divine   was   a  native   of  the  county  of  and  five  days,  and  eventually  relieved.     For  his  bravery, 

Tyrone.     As  soon  as  he  was  ordained  he  obtained  the  Walker  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons ; 

lectory  of  Donoughmore,  where  he  raised  a  regiment  when  and  the  university  of  Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  in  divi« 

James  the  Second  landed.     He  threw  himself  and  his  nity.     He  was  afterwards  nominated   to  the  bishopric  of 

men  into  Jjondonderry  as  soon  as  ho  understood  that  the  Derry,  but  accompanying  William  the  Third,  was  killed 

ez-king  had  determined  to  besiege  it     Colonel  Lundy,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  July  1690.     His  **  Trae 

the  governor,  either  a  traitor,  or  a  coward,  or  both,  shut  Account  of  the  Si^  of  Londonderry,^  is  tf  highly  inte- 

himself  up  In  his  chamber,  and  would  not  interfere  in  the  resting  work. — Ware*i  Works,  by  Harrit ;  Grey*i  Purlk- 

defence,  and  was  consequently  turned  out  of  the  town  by  mentary  Debates. 
Mr,  Walker ;  who,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Baker,  was 
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Oar  operations  on  the  sea  were  not  very  prosperous.  Herbert  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  France  and  Ireland.  The  French  had  sent  over  a  fleet  with 
a  great  transport  of  stores  and  ammunition.  They  had  landed  their  loading,  and  wer^ 
returning  back.  As  they  came  out  of  Bantry  Bay  Herbert  engaged  them.  The  wind  was 
against  him,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  to  come  up  and 
enter  into  action ;  and  so  those  who  were  engaged  were  forced  to  retire  with  some  disadvan^ 
tage.  But  the  French  did  not  pursue  him.  He  came  back  to  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  refit 
some  of  his  ships ;  and  went  out  again,  and  lay  before  Brest  till  the  end  of  summer.  But 
the  French  fleet  did  not  come  out  any  more  all  that  summer ;  so  that  ours  lay  some  months 
at  sea  to  no  purpose.  But  if  we  lost  few  of  our  seamen  in  the  engagement,  we  lost  a  great 
many  by  reason  of  the  bad  victualling.  Some  excused  this  because  it  was  so  late  in  the  yeair 
before  funds  were  made  for  it ;  while  others  imputed  it  to  base  practices,  and  worse  designs. 
So  affairs  had  everywhere  a  very  melancholy  face. 

I  now  turn  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland.  A  convention  of  the  states 
was  summoned  there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England.  Duke  Hamilton  was  chosen  pre- 
sident. And  a  letter  being  offered  to  them  from  king  James,  by  Lindsay,  they  would  not 
receive  nor  read  it ;  but  went  on  to  state  the  several  violations  of  their  constitution  and 
laws  made  by  King  James.  Upon  these  it  was  moved  that  a  judgment  should  be  given, 
declaring  that  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown.  Upon  this,  three  parties  w«re 
formed :  one  was  composed  of  all  the  bishops  and  some  of  the  nobility,  who  opposed  thesQ 
proceedings  against  the  king,  as  contrary  to  their  laws  and  oaths ;  others  thought  that  their 
oaths  were  only  to  the  king  as  having  the  executive  power  to  support  him  in  that ;  but 
that,  if  he  set  himself  to  invade  and  assume  the  legislature,  he  renounced  his  former  autho- 
rity by  subverting  that  upon  which  it  was  founded.  So  they  were  for  proceeding  to  a 
declaratory  judgment :  a  third  party  was  formed  of  those  who  agreed  with  the  former  in 
their  conclusion,  but  not  in  coming  to  so  speedy  a  determination.  They  thought  it  was  the 
interest  of  Scotland  to  be  brought  under  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  be  united  to  the  par- 
liament of  England  ;  and  that  this  was  the  properest  time  for  doing  that  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, since  England  would  be  obliged  by  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  receive  them  upon 
good  terms.  Tliey  were  therefore  willing  to  proceed  against  king  James ;  but  they  thought 
it  not  reasonable  to  make  too  much  haste  in  a  new  settlement ;  and  were  for  maintaining 
the  government  in  an  interregnum  till  the  union  should  be  perfected,  or  at  least  put  in  4 
probable  way.  TJiis  was  specious,  and  many  went  into  it ;  but,  since  it  tended  to  the 
putting  a  stop  to  a  full  settlement,  all  that  favoured  king  James  joined  in  it ;  for  by  this 
more  time  was  gained.  To  this  project  it  was  objected  that  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
must  be  a  work  of  time ;  since  many  difficulties  would  arise  in  any  treaty  about  it ;  whereas 
the  present  circumstances  were  critical,  and  required  a  speedy  decision,  and  quick  provision 
to  be  made  for  their  security ;  since,  if  they  continued  in  such  a  neutral  state,  they  would 
have  many  enemies  and  no  friends :  and  the  zeal  that  was  now  working  among  them  for 
presdytery  must  raise  a  greater  aversion  than  ordinary  in  the  body  that  was  for  the  church 
of  England  to  any  such  treaty  with  them. 

While  much  heat  was  occasioned  by  this  debate,  great  numbers  came  armed  from  the 
western  counties,  on  pretence  to  defend  the  convention ;  for  the  duke  of  Gordon  was  still  iu 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  have  done  them  much  harm,  though  he  lay  there  in  a 
very  inoffensive  state.  He  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  preserve  that  place 
long  for  king  James ;  since  to  provoke  the  convention  would  have  drawn  a  siege  and  ruin 
upon  him  with  too  much  precipitation,  while  there  was  not  a  force  in  the  field  ready  to  come 
and  assist  him.  So  it  was  said  there  was  no  need  of  such  armed  companies,  and  that  they 
were  come  to  over-awe  and  force  the  convention. 

The  earl  of  Dundee  had  been  at  London,  and  had  fixed  a  correspondence  both  with  Eng- 
land  and  France  ;  though  he  had  employed  me  to  carry  messages  from  liim  to  the  king,  to 
know  what  security  he  might  expect,  if  he  should  go  and  live  in  Scotland  without  owning 
his  government.  The  king  said,  if  he  would  live  peaceably,  and  at  home,  he  would  proted^ 
him.  To  this  he  answered,  that,  uidess  he  were  forced  to  it,  he  would  live  quietly.  But  he 
went  down  with  other  resi^lutions ;  and  all  the  party  resolved  to  submit  to  hia  command^ 


^ 
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Upon  his  coming  to  Edinburgli,  he  protended  he  was  in  danger  from  dioso  aimed  mnltitndoa. 
Mid  90  he  left  the  convention  ;  find  went  up  and  down  the  Higlilands,  and  sent  hia  agents 
about  to  bring  together  what  force  they  conld  gather.  Thii  set  on  the  eonclauon  of  the 
debates  of  the  convention. 

Tliey  passed  the  judgment  of  forfeiture  on  king  Jameg,  And  on  the  lltli  of  April,  the 
day  in  which  the  king  and  quoon  were  crowned  with  the  ordinary  solemnities  at  West- 
Jnineter,  they  declared  William  and  Mary  king  and  queen  of  Scotland.  But  with  this,  as 
they  ordered  the  coronation  oath  to  ho  tendered  to  them,  eo  they  drew  up  a  clium  of  riglita, 
which  they  pretended  were  the  fundamental,  and  unalterable,  laws  of  tho  kingdom.  By 
one  of  these  it  was  declared,  that  the  reformation  in  Scotland  having  been  begun  by  a  parity 
among  the  clergy,  all  prelacy  in  that  church  was  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  to  that 
kingdom.  It  was  on  absurd  thing  to  pnt  this  in  a  claim  of  rights ;  for  wbieh  not  only  they 
bad  no  law,  but  which  was  contrary  to  many  laws  then  in  being ;  so  that,  tliongh  they 
migbt  have  offered  it  as  a  grievance,  there  was  no  colour  for  pretending  it  was  a  national 
right.  But  they  bad  a  notion  among  them  that  every  article,  that  should  be  pnt  in  the 
i-laim  of  rights,  became  nn  unalterable  law,  and  a  condition  upon  which  the  crown  was  to 
be  held ;  whereas  grievances  were  such  things  as  were  submitted  to  the  king  and  parliament 
to  be  redressed,  or  not,  as  they  should  see  cause  ;  but  the  bishops,  and  those  who  adhered 
to  them,  having  left  the  convention,  the  presbyteriatiB  had  a  majority  of  voices  to  carry 
everything  as  they  pleased,  how  unreasonable  soever.  And  upon  this,  the  abolishing  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland  was  made  a  necessary  article  of  the  new  settlement. 

Soon  after  the  king  came  to  St.  James's,  the  episcopal  party  there  had  sent  up  the  dean 
of  Glasgow,  whom  they  ordered  to  come  to  me ;  and  I  introduced  him  to  the  then  prince. 
He  was  sent  to  know  what  bis  intentions  were  with  relation  to  them.  He  answered,  he 
Would  do  all  he  could  to  preserve  them,  granting  a  full  toleration  to  the  presbytorinns ;  but 
this  was  in  case  they  concurred  in  the  now  aettlemont  of  that  kingdom  ;  for  if  they  opposed 
that,  and  if,  by  a  great  majority  in  parliament,  resolutions  sliould  be  taken  against  them, 
tho  king  could  not  make  a  war  for  them  ;  hut  yet  he  would  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
maintain  such  of  them  as  should  tivo  j>caceably  in  their  functions.  This  he  ordered  mc  like- 
wise to  write  back,  in  answer  to  what  some  bishops  and  others  had  written  to  me  upon  that 
subject.  But  the  earl  of  Dundee,  when  he  went  down,  possessed  them  with  such  an  opinion 
of  another  speedy  revolution,  that  would  be  brought  about  in  favour  of  king  Jamea,  that 
they  resolved  to  adhere  firmly  to  his  interests.  So  they  declaring  in  a  body  with  so  much 
zeal,  in  opposition  tu  the  new  setttemeut,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king  to  preserve  that 
government  there  ;  all  those  who  expressed  their  zeal  for  him,  being  equally  zealous  against 
that  order, 

Among  those  who  appeared  in  this  convention  none  distinguished  himself  more  than  sir 
Jamea  Montgomer}*,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  but  of  a  most  unbridled  heat,  and  of  a  rest- 
less ambition  :  he  bore  the  greatest  shore  in  the  whole  debate,  and  promised  himself  a  great 
post  in  the  new  government.  Duke  Hamilton  presided  with  great  discretion  and  courage; 
BO  that  the  bringing  the  settlement  so  soon  to  a  calm  innctusion  was  chiefly  owing  to  him, 
A  petition  of  grievances,  relating  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  the  judges,  the  coin,  and  several 
other  matters,  was  also  settled ;  and  three  commissioneiu  were  sent,  one  &om  every  state^ 
to  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  tender  of  the  crown,  vi-ith  which  they  were  also  to  tender 
them  the  coronation  oath  and  the  claim  of  rights.  And  when  the  oath  was  taken,  they  were 
next  to  offer  the  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  The  three  commissioners  were,  the 
earl  of  Argyle  for  the  lords,  sir  Jamea  Montgomery  for  the  knights,  or,  as  they  call  them, 
for  the  barons,  and  sir  John  Dalrympic  for  the  boroughs.  When  the  king  and  queen  took 
the  oaths,  the  king  explained  one  word  in  the  oath,  by  which  ho  was  hound  "  to  repress 
heresies,"  that  he  did  not  by  this  bind  hlmsotf  to  persecute  any  for  their  conscience.  And 
DOW  he  was  king  of  Scotland,  aa  well  as  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Tlie  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  form  a  ministry  in  Scotland,  and  a  council,  and  to  send 
histmetions  for  turning  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  in  wliich  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
was  to  represent  the  king  as  his  commissioner.  Before  the  king  had  left  the  Hague.  Fagcl 
had  so  effectually  recommended  Dalrymple,  the  father,  to  bim,  that  he  was  resolved  to  rely 
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cbiefly  on  him  for  advice.  And  though  he  had  heard  great  complaints  of  him,  as  indeed 
there  was  some  ground  for  them,  yet,  since  his  son  was  sent  one  of  the  three  upon  so 
great  a  deputation,  he  concluded  from  thence  that  the  family  was  not  so  much  hated  as  he 
had  been  informed :  so  he  continued  still  to  be  advised  by  him.  The  episcopal  party  were 
afraid  of  Montgomery's  being  made  secretary,  from  whom  they  expected  nothing  but  extreme 
severities ;  so  they  set  themselves  to  divert  that,  and  the  lord  Melvill,  who  had  married  the 
duchess  of  Monmouth's  sister,  and  had  continued  from  1660  firm  to  presbytery,  and  had  been 
of  late  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  was  looked  on  as  an  easy  man,  who  would  have  credit 
enough  to  restrain  the  fiiry  of  that  party.  So  he  was  made  sole  secretary  of  state,  which 
proved  a  very  unhappy  step ;  for,  as  he  was  by  his  principles  bigoted  to  presbytery,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  humours,  so  he  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  a  narrow- 
hearted  man,  who  minded  his  own  interest  more  than  either  that  of  the  king  or  of  his 
country.  This  choice  gave  a  great  distaste,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  ministry,  in  the 
framing  of  which  he  had  the  chief  hand,  who  were  weak  and  passionate  men.  All  offices 
were  split  into  commissions,  that  many  might  have  some  share ;  but  it  rendered  them  all 
contemptible.  And  though  Montgomery  had  a  considerable  post  offered  him,  yet  his  missing 
that  he  aimed  at  stuck  deep,  and  began  to  work  in  him  an  aversion  to  the  king,  which  broke 
out  afterwards  into  much  fury  and  plotting  against  him.  Nor  did  duke  Hamilton  think  that 
he  was  considered  in  the  new  model  of  the  ministry,  as  he  deserved,  and  might  justly  have 
expected. 

The  parliament  there  was  opened  with  much  ill  humour ;  and  they  resolved  to  carry  the 
redress  of  grievances  very  far.  Lord  Melvill  hoped  to  have  gained  the  presbyterian  party, 
by  sending  instructions  to  duke  Hamilton  to  open  the  session  with  an  act  in  favour  of  pres- 
bytery; but  the  majority  resolved  to  begin  with  their  temporal  concerns.  So  the  first 
grievance,  to  which  a  redress  was  desired,  was  the  power  of  the  lords  of  the  articles :  that 
relating  so  immediately  to  the  parliament  itself.  The  king  consented  to  a  proper  regulation, 
as  that  the  number  should  be  enlarged  and  changed  as  often  as  the  parliament  should  desire 
it,  and  that  the  parliament  might  bring  matters  before  them,  though  they  were  rejected  by 
the  lords  of  the  articles.  This  answered  all  the  just  complaints  that  had  been  made  of  that 
part  of  the  constitution ;  but  the  king  thought  it  was  the  interest  of  the  crown  to  preserve  it 
thus  regulated ;  yet  it  was  pretended  that,  if  the  name  and  shadow  of  that  were  still  kept 
up,  the  parliament  would  in  some  time  be  insensibly  brought  under  all  those  restraints  that 
were  now  to  be  provided  against.  So  they  moved  to  take  it  quite  away.  Duke  Hamilton 
wrote  long  letters  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  lord  Melvill,  giving  a  fiill  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  an  ill  humour  that  was  got  among  them,  and  of  the  ill  consequence  it  was  likely  t6 
have ;  but  he  had  no  answer  from  the  king ;  and  lord  Melvill  wrote  him  back  dark  and 
doubtful  orders :  so  he  took  little  care  how  matters  went,  and  was  not  ill  pleased  to  see  them 
go  wrong.  The  revenue  was  settled  on  the  king  for  life ;  and  they  raised  the  money  which 
was  necessary  for  maintaining  a  small  force  in  that  kingdom,  though  the  greatest  part  of  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  paid  by  England.  But  even  the  presbyterians  began  to  carry 
their  demands  high ;  they  proposed  to  have  the  king's  supremacy  and  the  right  of  patronage 
taken  away ;  and  they  asked  so  high  an  authority  to  their  government,  that  duke  Hamilton, 
though  of  himself  indifferent  as  to  those  matters,  yet  would  not  agree  to  them.  He  thought 
these  broke  in  too  much  on  their  temporal  concerns,  and  would  establish  a  tyranny  in  pres* 
bjrtery  that  could  not  be  easily  borne.  He  wrote  to  me  very  fully  on  that  head,  and  I  took 
the  liberty  to  speak  sometimes  to  the  king  on  those  subjects ;  my  design  being  chiefly  to 
shelter  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  change  that  was  now  to  be  made  on  such  ft 
foot,  that  a  door  might  still  be  kept  open ;  but  lord  Melvill  had  possessed  the  king  with  a 
notion,  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  service  that  the  presbyterians  should  know  that  I  did 
not  at  all  meddle  in  those  matters,  other>vise  they  would  take  up  a  jealousy  of  every  thing 
that  was  done ;  and  that  this  might  make  them  carry  their  demands  much  further :  so  I  was 
shut  out  from  all  meddling  in  those  matters ;  and  yet  I  was  then  and  still  continued  to  be 
much  loaded  with  this  prejudice,  that  I  did  not  study  to  hinder  those  changes  that  were  then 
made  in  Scotland.  And  all  the  king's  enemies  in  England  continued  still  to  charge  him  for 
the  alterations  then  made  in  Scotland ;  though  it  was  not  possible,  had  ho  been  ever  so 
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zealous  for  episcopacy,  to  have  preserved  it  at  that  time ;  and  I  could  do  no  more  than  I  di  J, 
both  for  the  order  itself,  and  for  all  those  who  adhered  to  it  there.  A  new  debate  was  set  on 
foot  in  that  parliament  concerning  the  judges.  By  the  law  there,  when  the  king  names  a 
judge,  he  ought  to  be  examined  by  other  judges,  whether  he  is  qualified  as  the  law  directs  ; 
but,  in  the  year  1661,  because  the  bench  was  to  be  filled  with  a  new  set  of  judges,  so  that 
there  was  none  to  examine  the  rest,  the  nomination  the  king  then  made  was  read  in  parlia- 
ment, and,  no  objection  being  made  to  any  of  them,  they  did  upon  that  sit  and  act  as  judges. 
It  was  expected  that  the  same  method  should  be  followed  at  this  time.  But,  instead  of 
that,  the  king  continued  such  a  number  of  the  former  judges  as  was  sufficient  to  examine 
those  who  were  now  to  be  advanced ;  so  that  was  ordered  to  be  done.  Upon  this,  those 
who  opposed  every  thing  pretended  that  the  nomination  ought  to  be  made  in  parliament ; 
and  they  had  prepared  objections  against  every  one  that  was  upon  the  list ;  intending  by 
this  to  put  a  public  affront  on  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  actions  of  the  king's 
government.  Duke  Hamilton  had  a  positive  instruction  sent  him  not  to  suffer  this  matter 
to  be  brought  into  parliament ;  yet  he  saw  the  party  was  so  set  and  so  strong  that  they  had 
«  clear  majority ;  nor  did  he  himself  very  much  approve  of  the  nomination,  chiefly  that  of 
old  Dalrymple,  soon  after  made  lord  Stair,  to  be  president.  So  he  discontuiued  the  par- 
liament. 

But  while  those  animosities  were  thus  fomented,  the  earl  of  Dundee  had  got  together  a 
considerable  body  of  gentlemen,  with  some  thousands  of  Highlanders.  He  sent  several  mes- 
sengers over  to  Ireland,  pressing  king  James  to  come  either  to  the  north  of  England,  or  to 
Scotland.  But  at  the  same  time  he  desired  that  ho  would  not  bring  the  lord  Melfort  over 
with  him,  or  employ  him  more  in  Scotch  business ;  and  that  he  would  be  contented  with 
the  exercise  of  his  own  religion.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  all  this  went  against  the 
grain  with  king  James ;  and  that  the  lord  Melfort  disparaged  all  the  earl  of  Dundee's  under- 
takings. In  this  he  was  much  supported  by  the  French  near  that  king,  who  had  it  given 
them  in  charge  (as  a  main  instruction)  to  keep  him  up  to  a  high  owning  of  his  religion,  and 
of  all  those  who  were  of  it ;  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  or  conditions, 
with  his  protestant  subjects,  by  which  the  papists  should  in  any  sort  suffer,  or  be  so  much 
as  discouraged.  The  Irish  were  willing  enough  to  cross  the  seas  to  England,  but  would  not 
consent  to  the  going  over  to  Scotland.  So  the  earl  of  Dundee  was  furnished  with  some  small 
store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  had  kind  promises,  encouraging  him  and  all  that  joined 
with  him. 

.  Mackay,  a  general  officer  that  had  served  long  in  Holland  with  great  reputation,  and  wha 
was  the  most  pious  man  that  I  ever  knew  in  a  military  way,  was  sent  down  to  command 
the  army  in  Scotland.  •  He  was  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  age,  when  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  obey  and  execute  orders ;  for  he  was  both  diligent,  obliging,  and  brave ;  but  he 
was  not  so  fitted  for  command.  His  piety  made  Rim  too  apt  to  mistrust  his  own  sense,  and 
to  be  too  tender,  or  rather  fearful,  in  anjrtliing  where  there  might  be  a  needless  effusion  of 
blood.  He  followed  the  earl  of  Dundee's  motion,  who  was  less  encumbered  with  cannon  and 
other  baggage,  and  so  marched  quicker  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  follow :  his  men  were 
for  the  most  part  new  levied,  and  without  experience ;  but  he  had  some  old  bodies  on  whom 
he  depended.  The  heads  of  the  clans  among  the  Highlanders  promised  to  join  him ;  but  most 
of  them  went  to  viscount  Dundee.  At  last,  after  many  marches  and  motions,  they  came 
to  an  engagement  at  Killicranky,  some  few  miles  above  Dunkeld.  The  ground  was  narrow, 
and  lord  Dundee  had  the  advantage.  He  broke  through  Mackay's  army,  and  they  ran  for 
it;  and  probably,  if  the  earl  of  Dundee  had. outlived  that  day,  the  victory  might  have  beea 
pursued  far ;  but  a  random  shot  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  to  the  whole  design  ;  for  Mackay 
rallied  his  men  and  made  such  a  stand,  that  the  other  side  fell  into  great  disorder,  and  could 
sever  be  formed  again  into  a  considerable  body.  A  fort  was  soon  after  built  at  Innerlochy, 
which  was  called  Fort  William,  and  served  to  cut  off  the  conmiunication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  Highlanders*. 

*  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  he  had  it  from  sir  Gcoi^o  Dandeo  was  alivo,  all  Scotland  would  bare  joined  him. 
Mackenzie,  that,  if  James  the  Second  bad  placed  himself  But  the  earl  of  Mclfort*t  advice  and  influence  mined  bis 
m  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Uighlandert,  while  the  earl  of    ctuio.— (Clarendon  Correepondence.)      Jebn  QrahtiDt 
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During  all  these  public  disorders  that  happened  in  so  many  different  places,  the  trade 
suffered  considerably ;  for  the  French,  not  setting  out  a  fleet  any  more,  sent  out  so  many 
cruisers  and  privateers  into  our  seas,  that  England  thereby  suffered  great  losses ;  there  not 
being  at  that  time  a  suflicient  number  of  frigates  to  convoy  and  secure  the  merchantmen* 
We  seemed  to  be  masters  at  sea,  and  yet  were  great  losers  there. 

Affairs  went  much  better  on  the  Rhine.  The  imperial  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  took  Mentz,  which  the  French  had  entered  after  they  took  Philipsburg ;  the  siege 
was  slow  and  long,  but  prosperous  in  its  conclusion ;  and  by  this  means  Franconia,  which 
before  lay  exposed,  was  now  covered.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  came  down  with  an  army^ 
and  cleared  the  archbbhopric  of  Cologne,  which  was  before  possessed  by  French  garrisons* 
Keizerwart  and  Bonn  held  him  some  time;  but  the  rest  were  soon  taken.  So  now  the 
Rhine  was  open  all  up  to  Mentz.  Nothing  passed  in  Flanders,  where  prince  Waldeck  com-* 
manded  :  and  the  campaign  ended  without  any  misfortunes  on  that  side. 

I  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  England  during  the  recess.  The  clergy  generally  took  the 
oaths,  though  with  too  many  reservations  and  distinctions,  which  laid  them  open  to  severe 
censures,  as  if  they  had  taken  them  against  their  conscience.  Tlie  king  was  suspected  by 
them  by  reason  of  the  favour  shewn  to  dissenters,  but  chiefly  for  his  abolishing  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to  the  setting  up  presbytery  there.  This  gave  some  credit 
to  the  reports  that  were  with  great  industry  infused  into  many  of  them  of  the  king's  coldness 
at  best,  if  not  his  aversion,  to  the  church  of  England.  The  leading  men  in  both  umversitieSy 
chiefly  Oxford,  were  possessed  with  this ;  and  it  began  to  have  very  ill  effects  over  aU  Eng-* 
land.  Those  who  did  not  carry  this  so  far  as  to  think,  as  some  said  they  did,  that  the  church 
was  to  be  pulled  down,  yet  said  a  latitudinarian  party  was  likely  to  prevail  and  to  engross 
all  preferments.  These  were  thought  less  bigoted  to  outward  ceremonies ;  so  now  it  was 
generally  spread  about  that  men  zealous  for  the  church  would  be  neglected,  and  that  those 
who  were  more  indifferent  in  such  matters  would  be  preferred.  Many  of  the  latter  had 
managed  the  controversies  with  the  church  of  Rome  with  so  much  clearness  and  with  that 
success,  that  the  papists,  to  revenge  themselves,  and  to  blast  those  whom  they  considered  as 
their  most  formidable  enemies,  had  cast  aspersions  on  them  as  Socinians,  and  as  men  that 
denied  all  mysteries.  And  now  some  angry  men  at  Oxford,  who  apprehended  that  those 
divines  were  likely  to  be  most  considered  in  this  reign,  took  up  the  same  method  of  calumny^ 
and  began  to  treat  them  as  Socinians.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  and  some  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  already  incurred  the  suspension  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  took  much 
ill-natured  pains  to  spread  these  slanders.  Six  bishoprics  happened  to  fall  within  this  year: 
Salisbury,  Chester,  Bangor,  Worcester,  Chichester,  and  Bristol ;  so  that  the  king  named 
six  bishops  within  six  months.  And  the  persons  promoted  to  these  sees  were  generally  men 
of  those  principles.  The  proceedings  in  Scotland  cast  a  great  load  on  the  king ;  he  could 
not  hinder  the  change  of  the  government  of  that  church  without  putting  all  his  affairs  in 
great  disorder.  The  episcopal  party  went  almost  universally  into  king  James's  interests; 
so  that  the  presbyierians  were  the  only  party  that  the  king  had  in  that  kingdom.  The 
king  did  indeed  assure  us,  and  myself  in  particular,  that  he  would  restrain  and  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  presbyterians.  Lord  Melvill  did  also  promise  the  same  thing  very  solemnly  J 
and  at  first  he  seemed  much  set  upon  it.  But  when  he  saw  so  great  a  party  formed  against 
himself ;  and,  since  many  of  the  presbyterians  inclined  to  favour  them,  and  to  set  themselves 
in  an  opposition  to  the  court,  he  thought  it  was  the  king's  interest,  or  at  least  his  own,  to 
engage  that  party  entirely ;  and  he  found  nothing  could  do  that  so  effectually  as  to  abandoil 
the  ministers  of  the  episcopal  persuasion  to  their  fury.  He  set  up  the  earl  of  Crawford  as 
the  head  of  his  party,  who  was  passionate  in  his  temper,  and  was  out  of  measure  zealous  iit 
his  principles:  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  president  of  the  parliament.  He  received  and 
encouraged  all  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  the  episcopal  ministers ;  the  convention, 
when  they  had  passed  the  votes  declaring  the  king  and  queen,  ordered  at  proclamation  to  be 

viscount  Dundee,  was  a  frank,  talented,  noble-minded,  well  **— and  immediately  after  expired.  He  died  Jul/ 
man.  After  he  bad  received  his  death  wound  at  Killi.  27th,  1689. — Dalrymple^s  Memoirs ;  Memoirs  of  Vis- 
cranky,  he  asked  how  the  victory  was  inclining?  aad,  count  Dundee,  the  Highland  Clans,  and  the  Glencoti 
being  told  **  AU  is  well* * — **Then^**  he  replied,  **I«m  Massacre, 
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read  the  next  Sunday  in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  the  other  churches  in 
the  kingdom  by  a  certain  prefixed  day ;  but  which  was  so  near  at  hand  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  lay  proclamations  all  round  the  nation  within  the  time ;  and  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  clergy  to  meet  together,  and  come  to  any  resolution  among  themselves. 
For  the  most  part  the  proclamations  were  not  brought  to  the  ministers  till  the  morning  of 
the  Sunday  in  which  they  were  ordered  to  be  read ;  so  this  having  the  face  of  a  great  change 
of  principles,  many  could  not  on  the  sudden  resolve  to  submit  to  it ;  some  had  not  the  pro- 
clamations brought  to  them  till  the  day  was  past;  many  of  these  read  it  the  Sunday 
following.  Some  of  those  who  did  not  think  fit  to  read  the  proclamation,  yet  obeyed  it ; 
and  continued,  after  that,  to  pray  for  the  king  and  queen.  Complaints  were  brought  to  the 
council  of  all  those  who  had  not  read,  nor  obeyed,  the  proclamation ;  and  they  were  in  a 
summary  way  deprived  of  their  benefices.  In  the  executing  this,  lord  Crawford  shewed 
much  eagerness  and  violence.  Those  who  did  not  read  the  proclamation  on  the  day 
appointed  had  no  favour,  though  they  did  it  afterwards.  And  upon  any  word  that  fell  from 
them,  either  in  their  extemporary  prayers  or  sermons,  that  shewed  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment, they  were  also  deprived.  All  these  things  were  published  up  and  down  England,  and 
much  aggravated  ;  and  raised  the  aversion  that  the  church  had  to  the  presbyterians  so  high, 
that  they  began  to  repent  their  having  granted  a  toleration  to  a  party  that,  where  they  pre- 
vailed, showed  so  much  fury  against  those  of  the  episcopal  persuasion.  So  that  such  of  us 
as  had  laboured  to  excuse  the  change  that  the  king  was  forced  to  consent  to,  and  had  pro- 
mised in  his  name  great  moderation  towards  our  friends  in  that  kingdom,  were  much  out  of 
countenance,  when  we  saw  the  violence  with  which  matters  were  carried  there.  These 
things  concurred  to  give  the  clergy  such  ill  impressions  of  the  king  that  we  had  little  reason 
to  look  for  success  in  a  design  that  was  then  preparing  for  the  convocation,  for  whom  a 
summons  was  issued  out  to  meet  during  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

It  was  told  in  the  history  of  the  former  reign  that  the  clergy  did  then  express  an  inclina- 
tion to  come  to  a  temper  with  relation  to  the  presbyterians,  and  such  other  dissenters  as 
could  be  brought  into  a  comprehension  with  the  church ;  the  bishops  had  mentioned  it  in 
their  petition  to  king  James,  for  which  they  were  tried ;  and  his  present  majesty  had  pro- 
mised to  endeavour  an  union  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters,  in  that  declaration  that 
be  brought  over  with  him  ;  but  it  seemed  necessary  to  prepare  and  digest  that  matter  care- 
fully, before  it  should  be  o£fered  to  the  convocation.  Things  of  such  a  nature  ought  to  be 
judged  of  by  a  large  number  of  men,  but  must  be  prepared  by  a  smaller  number  well 
chosen  ;  yet  it  was  thought  a  due  respect  to  the  church  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  So,  by  a  special  commission  under  the  great  seal,  ten  bishops  and 
twenty  divines  were  empowered  to  meet,  and  prepare  such  alterations  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Canons  as  might  be  fit  to  lay  before  the  convocation.  Tliis  was 
become  necessary,  since  by  the  submission  which  the  clergy  in  convocation  made  to  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  confirmed  in  parliament,  they  bound  themselves  not  to  attempt 
any  new  canons  without  obtaining  the  king's  leave  first,  and  that  under  the  pains  of  a  pre- 
munire.  It  was  looked  on,  therefore,  as  the  properest  way,  to  obtain  the  king's  leave  to 
have  a  scheme  of  the  whole  matter  put  in  order  by  a  number  of  bishops  and  divines ;  great 
care  was  taken  to  name  these  so  impartially,  that  no  exceptions  could  lie  against  any  of 
them ;  they  upon  this  sat  closely  to  it  for  several  weeks ;  they  had  before  them  all  the 
exceptions  that  either  the  puritans  before  the  war,  or  the  nonconformists  since  the  restora- 
tion, had  made  to  any  part  of  the  church  service ;  they  had  also  many  propositions  and 
advices  that  had  been  ofifered,  at  several  times,  by  many  of  our  bishqps  and  divines  upon 
those  heads ;  matters  were  well  considered  and  freely  and  calmly  debated ;  and  all  was 
digested  into  an  entire  correction  of  every  thing  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection. 
We  had  some  very  rigid,  as  well  as  some  very  learned,  men  among  us ;  though  the  most 
rigid  cither  never  came  to  our  meetings,  or  they  soon  withdrew  from  us,  declaring  themselves 
dissatisfied  with  every  thing  of  that  nature :  some  telling  us  plainly  that  they  were  against 
all  alterations  whatsoever.  They  thought  too  much  ¥ras  already  done  foi;  the  dissenters  in 
the  toleration  that  was  granted  them ;  but  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  make  that  still 
easier.     They  said  further  that  the  altering  the  cu^ros  and  constitution  of  our  church. 
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to  gratify  a  peevish  and  obstinate  party,  was  likely  to  have  no  other  effect  on  them  but  to 
make  them  more  insolent :  as  if  the  church,  by  offering  these  alterations,  seemed  to  confess 
that  she  had  been  hitherto  in  the  wrong.  They  thought  this  attempt  would  divide  us 
among  ourselves,  and  make  our  people  lose  their  esteem  for  the  liturgy,  if  it  appeared  that 
it  wanted  correction.  They  also  excepted  to  the  manner  of  preparing  matters  by  a  special 
commission,  as  limiting  the  convocation,  and  imposing  upon  it ;  and  to  load  this  with  a  word  of 
an  ill  sound,  they  called  this  a  new  ecclesiastical  commission.  But,  in  answer  to  all  this,  it 
was  said,  that  if  by  a  few  corrections  or  explanations  we  offered  all  just  satisfaction  to  the  chief 
objections  of  the  dissenters,  we  had  reason  to  hope  that  this  would  bring  over  many  of  them, 
at  least  of  the  people,  if  not  of  the  teachers  among  them ;  or,  if  the  prejudices  of  education 
wrought  too  strongly  upon  the  present  age,  yet,  if  some  more  sensible  objections  were  put 
out  of  the  way,  we  might  well  hope  that  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  next  generation. 
If  these  condescensions  were  made  so  as  to  own,  in  the  way  of  offering  them,  that  the  non- 
conformists had  been  in  the  right,  that  might  turn  to  the  reproach  of  the  church  ;  but,  suchf 
offers  being  made  only  in  regard  to  their  weakness,  the  reproach  fell  on  them :  as  the  honour 
accrued  to  the  church,  who  showed  herself  a  true  mother  by  her  care  to  preserve  her 
children.  It  was  not  offered  that  the  ordinary  posture  of  receiving  the  sacrament  kneeling 
should  be  changed :  that  was  still  to  be  the  received  and  favoured  posture ;  only  such  as 
declared  they  could  not  overcome  their  scruples  in  that  matter  were  to  be  admitted  to  it  in 
another  posture.  Ritual  matters  were  of  their  own  nature  indifferent,  and  had  been  always 
declared  to  be  so ;  all  the  necessity  of  them  arose  only  from  the  authority  in  church  and 
state  that  had  enacted  them.  Therefore  it  was  an  unreasonable  stifiness  to  deny  any  abate- 
ment, or  yielding  in  such  matters,  in  order  to  the  healing  the  wounds  of  our  church.  Great 
alterations  had  been  made  in  such  things  in  all  the  ages  of  the  church.  Even  the  church  of 
Rome  was  still  making  some  alterations  in  her  rituals.  And  changes  had  been  made  among 
ourselves,  often  since  the  reformation,  in  king  Edward's,  queen  Elizabeth's,  king  James's, 
and  king  Charles  the  Second's  reigns.  These  were  always  made  upon  some  great  turn  : 
critical  times  being  the  most  proper  for  designs  of  that  kind.  The  toleration  now  granted 
seemed  to  render  it  more  necessary  than  formerly  to  make  the  terms  of  communion  with  the 
church  as  large  as  might  be,  that  so  we  might  draw  over  to  us  the  greater  number  from' 
those  who  might  now  leave  us  more  safely ;  and  therefore  we  were  to  use  the  more  care  in 
order  to  gaining  of  them.  And,  as  for  the  manner  of  preparing  these  overtures,  the  king's 
supremacy  signified  little  if  he  could  not  appoint  a  select  number  to  consider  of  such 
matters  as  he  might  think  fit  to  lay  before  the  convocation.  This  did  no  way  break  in 
upon  their  full  freedom  of  debate ;  it  being  free  to  them  to  reject,  as  well  as  to  accept  of, 
the  propositions  that  should  be  offered  to  them.  But  while  men  were  arguing  this  matter 
on  both  sides,  the  party  that  was  now  at  work  for  king  James  took  hold  of  this  occasion  to 
inflame  men's  minds.  It  was  said  the  church  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  presbytery  was 
to  be  set  up :  that  all  this  now  in  debate  was  only  intended  to  divide  and  distract  the 
church,  and  to  render  it  by  that  means  both  weaker  and  more  ridiculous,  while  it  went  off 
from  its  former  grounds  in  offering  such  concessions.  The  universities  took  fire  upon  this, 
and  began  to  declare  against  it,  and  against  all  that  promoted  it,  as  men  that  intended  to 
undermine  the  church.  Severe  reflections  were  cast  on  the  king,  as  being  in  an  interest 
contrary  to  the  church ;  for  the  church  was  as  the  word,  given  out  by  the  Jacobite  party, 
under  which  they  thought  they  might  more  safely  shelter  themselves.  Great  canvassings 
were  every  where  in  Ihe  elections  of  convocation  men ;  a  thing  not  known  in  former  times ; 
so  that  it  was  soon  very  visible  that  we  were  not  in  a  temper  cool  or  calm  enough  to 
encourage  the  further  prosecuting  such  a  design. 

When  the  convocation  was  opened,  the  king  sent  them  a  message  by  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, assuring  them  of  his  constant  favour  and  protection,  and  desiring  them  to  consider 
such  things,  as  by  his  order  should  be  laid  before  them,  with  due  care  and  an  impartial  zeal 
for  the  peace  and  good  of  the  church.  But  the  lower  house  of  convocation  expressed  a  reso- 
lution not  to  enter  into  any  debates  with  relation  to  alterations ;  so  that  they  would  take 
no  notice  of  the  second  part  of  the  king's  message  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  carried 
to  make  a  decent  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  promise  of  protection.     But 
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because  in  the  draught  which  the  bishops  sent  them  they  acknowledged  the  protection  that 
the  protestant  religion  in  general,  and  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  had  received  from 
him,  the  lower  house  thought  that  this  imported  their  owning  some  common  union  with  the 
foreign  protestants  ;  so  they  would  not  agree  to  it.  There  was  at  this  time  but  a  small 
number  of  bishops  iu  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  and  they  had  not  their  metropolitan 
with  them ;  so  they  had  not  strength  nor  authority  to  set  things  forward.  Therefore  they 
advised  the  king  to  suffer  the  session  to  be  discontinued.  And  thus,  seeing  they  were  in 
no  disposition  to  enter  upon  business,  they  were  kept  from  doing  mischief  by  prorogations 
for  a  course  of  ten  years.  This  was  in  reality  a  favour  to  them  ;  for,  ever  since  the  year 
1662,  the  convocation  had  indeed  continued  to  sit,  but  to  do  no  business ;  so  that  they  were 
kept  at  no  small  charge  in  town  to  do  nothing,  but  only  to  meet  and  read  a  Latin  litany.. 
It  was  therefore  an  ease  to  be  freed  from  such  an  attendance  to  no  purpose.  The  ill  recep- 
tion that  the  clergy  gave  the  king's  message  raised  a  great  and  just  outcry  against  them  ; 
mnce  all  the  promises  made  in  king  James's  time  were  now  so  entirely  forgotten. 

But  there  was  a  very  happy  direction  of  the  providence  of  God  observed  in  this  matter. 
The  Jacobite  clergy,  who  were  then  under  suspension,  were  designing  to  make  a  schism  in 
the  church,  whensoever  they  should  bo  turned  out  and  their  places  should  be  filled  up  by 
others.  They  saw  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  separation  upon  a  private  and  personal 
account,  they  therefore  wished  to  be  furnished  with  more  specious  pretences ;  and,  if  wo 
had  made  alterations  in  the  Rubric  and  other  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer,  they  would  havo 
pretended  that  they  still  stuck  to  the  ancient  church  of  England,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
were  altering  it  and  setting  up  new  models ;  and,  as  I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  wise 
providence  that  watches  upon  human  affairs  and  directs  them,  chiefly  those  that  relate  to 
religion ;  so  I  have  with  great  pleasure  observed  this  in  many  instances  relating  to  the  revo- 
lution. And  upon  this  occasion  I  could  not  but  see  that  the  Jacobites  among  us,  who  wished 
and  hoped  that  we  should  have  made  those  alterations  which  they  reckoned  would  have  been 
of  great  advantage  for  serving  their  ends,  were  the  instruments  of  raising  such  a  clamour 
against  them,  as  prevented  their  being  made.  For  by  all  the  judgments  we  could  afterwards 
make,  if  we  had  carried  a  majority  in  the  convocation  for  alterations,  they  would  have  done 
us  more  hurt  than  good. 

I  now  turn  to  a  more  important,  as  well  as  a  more  troublesome,  scene.  In  winter  a 
session  of  parliament  met  full  of  jealousy  and  ill  humour.  The  ill  conduct  of  affairs  was 
imputed  chiefly  to  the  lord  Halifax ;  so  the  first  attack  was  made  on  him.  The  duke  of 
Bolton  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords  for  a  committee  to  examine  who  had  the  chief 
hand  in  the  severities  and  executions  in  the  end  of  king  Cliarles'^s  reign,  and  in  the  quo 
warrantos,  and  the  delivering  up  the  charters ;  the  enquiry  lasted  some  weeks,  and  gave 
occasion  to  much  heat ;  but  nothing  appeared  that  could  be  proved,  upon  which  votes  or 
addresses  could  have  been  grounded ;  yet  the  lord  Halifax  having  during  that  time  concurred 
with  the  ministry  in  council,  he  saw  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  now  from  the 
ministers,  and  quit  the  court.  And  soon  after  he  reconcikxl  himself  to  the  Tories  and  became 
wholly  tlieirs ;  he  opposed  every  thing  that  looked  favourably  towards  the  government,  and 
did  upon  all  occasions  serve  the  Jacobites,  and  protect  the  whole  party.  But  the  Whigs 
began  to  lose  much  of  the  king's  good  opinion  by  the  heat  that  they  showed  in  both  houses 
against  their  enemies,  and  by  the  coldness  that  appeared  in  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  king  in  his  own  particular.  He  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
the  revenue  of  the  crown  settled  on  him  for  life.  lie  said  he  was  not*a  king  till  that  was 
done,  without  that  the  title  of  a  king  was  only  a  pageant.  And  ho  spoke  of  this  with  more 
than  ordinary  vehemence ;  so  that  sometimes  he  said  ho  would  not  stay  and  hold  an  empty 
name,  unless  that  was  done ;  ho  said  once  to  myself  he  understood  tlie  good  of  a  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  of  a  kingly  government :  and  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  which  was 
best ;  but  he  was  sure  the  worst  of  all  governments  was  that  of  a  king  without  treasure 
and  without  power.  But  a  jealousy  was  now  infused  into  many,  that  he  would  grow  arbi* 
trary  in  his  government,  if  he  once  had  the  revenue ;  and  would  strain  for  a  high  stretch 
of  prerogative  as  soon  as  he  wns  out  of  difficulties  and  necessities.  Those  <d  the  Whigs  who 
had  livc^  some  years  at  Amsterdam,  had  got  together  a  great  many  slories»  that  went  about 
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the  City,  of  his  sullcnncss  and  imperious  way  of  dictating ;  the  Scotch,  who  were  now  come 
up  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  set  ahout  many  things  that 
heightened  their  apprehensions.  One  Simpson,  a  Scotch  preshyterian,  was  recommended 
to  the  earl  of  Portland  as  a  man  whom  he  might  trust,  who  would  hring  him  good  intelli- 
gence ;  so  he  was  often  admitted,  and  was  entertained  as  a  good  spy ;  hut  he  was  in  a  secret 
confidence  with  one  Nevill  Payne,  the  most  active  and  dexterous  of  all  king  James's  agents, 
who  had  indeed  lost  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man  entirely,  and  yet  had  such  arts  of 
management  that  even  those  who  knew  what  he  was  w^ere  willing  to  employ  him.  Simpson 
and  he  were  in  a  close  league  together,  and  he  discovered  so  much  of  their  most  secret 
intelligence  to  Simpson,  that  he  might  carry  it  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  as  made  him  pass 
for  the  best  spy  the  court  had.  When  he  had  gained  great  credit,  he  made  use  of  it  to 
infuse  into  the  earl  of  Portland  jealousies  of  the  king's  best  friends  ;  and  as  the  earl  of  Port- 
land hearkened  too  attentively  to  these,  so  by  other  hands  it  was  conveyed  to  some  of 
them,  that  the  court  was  now  become  jealous  of  them,  and  was  seeking  evidence  against 
them. 

Sir  James  Montgomery  was  easily  possessed  with  these  reports,  and  he  and  some  othen^ 
by  Payne's  management,  fell  a  treating  with  king  James's  party  in  England ;  they  demanded 
An  assurance  for  the  settlement  of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  and  to  have  the  chief  posts  of  the 
government  shared  among  them.  Princes  in  exile  are  apt  to  grant  every  thing  that  is  asked 
of  them  :  for  they  know  that  if  they  are  restored  they  will  have  everything  in  their  power  i 
upon  this  they  entered  into  a  close  treaty  for  the  way  of  bringing  all  this  about.  At  first 
they  only  asked  money  for  furnishing  themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition ;  but  after- 
wards they  insisted  on  demanding  three  thousand  men  to  be  sent  over  from  Dunkirk ; 
because,  by  duke  Schomberg's  being  posted  in  Ulster,  their  communication  with  Ireland 
was  cut  off.  In  order  to  the  carrying  on  this  design,  they  reconciled  themselves  to  the  duke 
of  Queensbury,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  episcopal  party  ;  and  on  both  sides  it  was  given 
out  that  this  union  of  those  who  were  formerly  such  violent  enemies,  was  only  to  secure  and 
strengthen  their  interest  in  parliament,  the  episcopal  party  pretending,  that  since  the  king 
was  not  able  to  protect  them,  they,  who  saw  themselves  marked  out  for  destruction,  were  to 
be  excused  for  joining  with  those  who  could  secure  them.  Simpson  brought  an  account  of 
all  this  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  was  pressed  by  him  to  find  out  witnesses  to  prove  it 
against  Montgomery  :  he  carried  this  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  whole  business  was 
discovered,  and  that  great  rewards  were  oflFered  to  such  as  would  merit  them  by  swearing 
against  them.  With  this  they  alarmed  many  of  their  party,  who  did  not  know  what  waa 
at  bottom,  and  thought  that  nothing  was  designed  but  an  opposition  to  lord  Melvill  and 
lord  Stair  ;  and  they  were  possessed  with  a  fear  that  a  new  bloody  scene  of  sham  plots  and 
suborned  witnesses  was  to  be  opened.  And  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  they 
were  in  treaty  with  king  James,  that  appeared  to  be  so  little  credible,  that  it  began  to  be 
said  by  some  discontented  men,  what  could  be  expected  from  a  government  that  was  so  soon 
contriving  the  ruin  of  its  best  friends  ?  Some  feared  that  the  king  himself  might  too  easily 
receive  such  reports  ;  and  that  the  common  practices  of  ministers,  who  study  to  make  their 
masters  believe  that  all  their  own  enemies  are  likewise  his,  were  likely  to  prevail  in  this 
reign  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  done.  Montgomery  came  to  have  great  credit  with 
some  of  the  whigs  in  England,  particularly  vnth  the  earl  of  Monmouth  and  the  duke  of 
Bolton  ;  and  he  employed  it  all  to  persuade  them  not  to  trust  the  king,  and  to  animate  them 
against  the  earl  of  Portland ;  this  wrought  so  much,  that  many  were  disposed  to  think  they 
could  have  good  terms  from  king  James ;  and  that  he  was  now  so  convinced  of  former  errors, 
that  they  might  safely  trust  him.  The  earl  of  Monmouth  let  this  out  to  myself  twice,  but 
in  a  strain  that  looked  like  one  who  was  afraid  of  it,  and  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ; 
but  he  set  forth  the  reasons  for  it  vnth  great  advantage,  and  those  against  it  very  faintly. 
Matters  were  trusted  to  Montgomery  and  Payne ;  and  Ferguson  was  taken  into  it,  as  a 
man  that  naturally  loved  to  embroil  things.  So  a  design  was  managed,  first  to  alienate  the 
city  of  London  so  entirely  from  the  king,  that  no  loans  might  be  advanced  on  the  money 
bills ;  which,  without  credit  upon  them,  could  not  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were 
given.     It  waa  set  aboiit  that  king  James  would  give  a  full  indenmity  for  all  that  wiw 
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past ;  and  thai,  for  the  future,  he  would  separate  himself  entirely  from  the  French  ml 
and  he  contented  with  a  secret  connivance  at  those  of  his  own  religion.  It  was  said  he  was 
weary  of  the  insolence  of  the  French  court,  and  saw  his  error  in  trusting  to  it  so  much  as  he 
had  done.  This  corrupted  party  had  gone  so  far,  that  they  seemed  to  fancy  that  the 
xestoring  him  would  he  not  only  safe  hut  happy  to  the  nation.  I  confess  it  was  long  before 
I  could  let  myself  think  that  the  matter  was  gone  so  far ;  but  I  was  at  last  convinced  of  it. 

I  received  a  letter  from  an  unknown  hand,  with  a  direction  how  to  answer  it :  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was,  that  he  could  discover  a  plot  deeply  laid  against  the  king,  if  he  might  be 
assured  not  to  he  made  a  witness,  and  to  have  his  firiends,  who  were  in  it,  pardoned.  By 
the  king's  order,  I  promised  the  first ;  but  an  indefinite  promise  of  pardon  was  too  much  to 
ask  ;  he  might,  as  to  that,  trust  to  the  king's  mercy.  Upon  this  he  came  to  roe,  and  I 
found  he  was  Montgomery's  brother.  He  told  me  a  treaty  was  settled  with  king  James, 
articles  were  agreed  on,  and  an  invitation  was  subscribed,  by  the  whole  cabal,  to  king 
James,  to  come  over,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  court  of  France ;  both  because  the  com* 
munication  was  easier  and  less  watched  when  it  went  through  Flanders  than  with  Ireland, 
and  to  let  the  court  see  how  strong  a  party  he  had,  and  by  that  means  to  obtain  the  supplies 
and  force  that  was  desired.  He  said  he  saw  the  writing  and  some  hands  to  it ;  but  he  knew 
many  more  were  to  sign  it ;  and  he  undertook  to  put  me  in  a  method  to  seize  on  the  origini^ 
paper.  The  king  could  not  easily  believe  the  matter  had  gone  so  far ;  yet  he  ordered  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  receive  such  advices  as  I  should  bring  him,  and  immediately  to  do 
what  was  proper ;  so,  a  few  days  after  this,  Montgomery  told  me  one  W  illiamson  was  that 
day  gone  to  Dover  vrith  the  original  invitation ;  I  found  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  inclined 
enough  to  suspect  Williamson.  He  had  for  some  days  solicited  a  pass  for  Flanders,  and  had 
got  some  persons,  of  whom  it  was  not  proper  to  show  a  suspicion,  to  answer  for  him.  So 
one  was  sent  post  after  him,  with  orders  to  seize  him  in  his  bed,  and  to  take  his  clothes  and 
portmanteau  from  him,  which  were  strictly  examined ;  but  nothing  was  found.  Yet  upon 
ihe  news  of  this  the  party  was  grievously  afirigbted,  but  soon  recovered  themselves ;  the 
true  secret  of  which  was  afterwards  discovered.  Simpson  was,  it  seems,  to  go  over  with 
Williamson ;  but  first  to  ride  to  some  houses  that  were  in  the  ^*ay  to  Dover ;  whereas  the 
other  went  directly  in  the  stage-coach.  It  was  thought  safest  for  Simpson  to  carry  these 
papers ;  for  there  were  many  different  invitations,  as  they  would  not  trust  their  hands  to 
one  common  paper.  Simpson  came  to  the  house  at  Dover,  where  Williamson  was  in  the 
messenger's  hands  ;  thereupon  he  went  away  immediately  to  Deal,  and  hired  a  boat,  and 
got  safe  to  France  with  his  letters.  Montgomery  finding  that  nothing  was  discovered  by 
ihe  way  which  he  had  directed  me  to,  upon  that  fancied  he  would  be  despised  by  na,  and 
perhaps  suspected  by  his  own  side,  and  went  over  soon  after  and  turned  papist :  but  I  know 
tot  what  became  of  him  afterwards.  The  fear  of  this  discovery  soon  went  off;  Simpson 
came  back  with  large  assurances  ;  and  12,000/.  were  sent  to  the  Scotch,  who  undertook  to  do 
great  matters.  All  pretended  discoveries  were  laughed  at,  and  looked  on  as  the  fictions  of 
ihe  court ;  and  upon  this  the  city  of  London  was  generally  possessed  with  a  very  ill  opinion 
of  the  king.  The  house  of  commons  granted  the  supplies  that  were  demanded  for  the  redac- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  for  the  quota  to  which  the  king  was  obliged  by  his  alliances ;  and  they 
continued  the  gift  of  the  revenue  for  anotlier  3rear.  But  one  great  errw  was  eomiiutied  by 
Uie  court  in  accepting  remote  funds ;  whereby  the  interest  of  the  money  then  advmiieed  on 
a  fund,  payable  at  the  distance  of  some  years,  did  not  only  eat  up  a  great  deal  of  the  snm^ 
but  seemed  so  doubtful,  that  great  premiums  were  to  be  offered  to  those  who  adTanoed 
money  upon  a  security,  which  was  thought  very  contingent ;  since  few  believed  Hiai  the 
government  would  last  so  long.  So  here  was  a  shew  of  great  supj^es,  which  yet  brought 
not  in  the  half  of  what  they  were  estimated  at. 

The  tories  seeing  the  whigs  grow  sullen,  and  that  they  would  make  no  advances  of  money, 
began  to  treat  with  the  court,  and  promised  great  advances,  if  the  parliament  mk^t  be 
dissolved  and  a  new  one  be  summoned.  Tliose  propositions  came  to  bo  known;  soUie 
house  of  commons  prepared  a  bill,  by  which  they  hoped  to  have  made  snre  of  all  fntme 
parliaments  :  in  it  they  declared  that  corporations  could  not  be  forfeited,  nor  tiieir  dimrtcn 
jNurendered ;  and  they  enacted,  that  aU  mayors  and  recorders  who  had  been 
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the  private  delivering  up  of  charters,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  body,  and  who  had 
done  that  in  a  clandestine  manner  before  the  judgment  that  was  given  against  the  charter 
of  London,  should  be  turned  out  of  all  corporations,  and  be  incapable  of  bearing  office  in 
them  for  six  years.  This  was  opposed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  tory  party ;  for  they  saw  the  carrying  it  was  the  total  ruin  of  their  interest  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  They  said  a  great  deal  against  the  declaratory  part ;  but  whatsoever  might 
be  in  that,  they  said,  since  the  thing  had  been  so  universal,  it  seemed  hard  to  punish  it  with 
such  severity ;  it  was  said  that,  by  this  means,  the  party  for  the  church  would  be  disgraced^ 
and  that  the  corporations  would  be  cast  into  the  hands  of  dissenters.  And  now  both  parties 
made  their  court  to  the  king :  the  whigs  promised  every  thing  that  he  desired,  if  he  would 
help  them  to  get  this  bill  passed ;  and  the  tories  were  not  wanting  in  their  promises,  if  the 
bill  should  be  stopped  and  the  parliament  dissolved.  The  bill  was  carried  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  a  great  majority ;  when  it  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  the  first  point  in  debate 
was  upon  the  declaratory  part,  whether  a  corporation  could  be  forfeited  or  surrendered  ? 
Holt  and  two  other  judges  were  for  the  affirmative,  but  all  the  rest  were  for  the  negative. 
No  precedents  for  the  affirmative  were  brought  higher  than  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  which  the  abbeys  were  surrendered;  which  was  at  that  time  so  great  a  point  of 
state,  that  the  authority  of  these  precedents  seemed  not  clear  enough  for  regular  times.  The 
house  was  so  equally  divided,  that  it  went  for  the  bill  only  by  one  voice ;  after  which,  little 
doubt  was  made  of  the  passing  the  act.  But  now  the  appplications  of  the  tories  were  much 
quickened ;  they  made  the  king  all  possible  promises :  and  the  promoters  of  the  bill  saw 
themselves  exposed  to  the  corporations,  which  were  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  bill  so  sensibly, 
tliat  they  made  as  great  promises  on  their  part.  The  matter  was  now  at  a  critical  issiie : 
the  passing  the  bill  put  the  king  and  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs ;  as  the  rejecting 
it,  and  dissolving  the  parliament  upon  it,  was  such  a  trusting  to  the  tories,  and  such  a 
breaking  with  the  whigs,  that  the  king  was  long  in  suspense  what  to  do. 

He  was  once  very  near  a  desperate  resolution  :  he  thought  he  could  not  trust  the  tories, 
and  he  resolved  he  would  not  trust  the  whigs ;  so  he  fancied  the  tories  would  b6  true  to  the 
queen,  and  confide  in  her,  though  they  would  not  in  him.  He  therefore  resolved  to  go  over 
to  Holland,  and  leave  the  government  in  the  queen's  hands ;  so  he  called  the  marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  some  few  more,  and  told  them  he  had  a 
convoy  ready,  and  was  resolved  to  leave  all  in  the  queen'^s  hands ;  since  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  animosities  of  parties  had 
brought  him :  they  pressed  him  vehemently  to  lay  aside  all  such  desperate  resolutions,  and 
to  comply  with  the  present  necessity.  Much  passion  appeared  among  them  :  the  debate  was 
80  warm,  that  many  tears  were  shed ;  in  conclusion,  the  king  resolved  to  change  his  first 
design  into  another  better  resolution  of  going  over  in  person  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Ireland.  This  was  told  me  some  time  after  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  but  the  queen  knew 
nothing  of  it  till  she  had  it  from  me  :  so  reserved  was  the  king  to  her,  even  in  a  matter  that 
concerned  her  so  nearly.  The  king's  design  of  going  to  Ireland  came  to  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
parations that  were  ordered ;  but  a  great  party  was  formed  in  both  houses  to  oppose  it^ 
Some  did  really  apprehend  the  air  of  Ireland  would  be  fatal  to  so  weak  a  constitution  ;  and 
the  Jacobites  had  no  mind  that  king  James  should  be  so  much  pressed  as  he  would  probably 
be  if  the  king  went  against  him  in  person.  It  was  by  concert  proposed  in  both  houses  on 
the  same  day  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  king  against  this  voyage ;  so  the  king,  to  prevent 
that,  came  the  next  day  and  prorogued  the  parliament ;  and  that  was  soon  after  followed 
by  a  dissolution. 

This  session  had  not  raised  all  the  money  that  was  demanded  for  the  following  campaign, 
80  it  was  necessary  to  issue  out  writs  immediately  for  a  new  parliament.  There  was  a  great 
struggle  all  England  over  in  elections ;  but  the  corporation  bill  did  so  highly  provoke  all 
those  whom  it  was  to  have  disgraced,  that  the  tories  were  by  far  the  greater  number  in  the 
new  parliament.  One  thing  was  a  part  of  the  bargain  that  the  tories  had  made,  that  the 
lieutenancy  of  London  should  be  changed ;  for,  upon  the  king's  coming  to  the  crown,  he  had 
given  a  commission,  out  of  which  they  were  all  excluded ;  which  was  such  a  mortification 
to  them,  that  they  said  they  could  not  live  in  the  City  with  credit,  imless  some  of  them  were- 
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Hgnin  broujrlit  Into  ttiat  commissi  on.  Tlie  king  recommended  it  to  tlic  bishop  of  London,  to 
prepare  n  liat  of  tlioae  wlio  were  known  to  be  charchmcn,  but  of  the  more  raodrnitc,  and  of 
such  aa  were  liable  to  no  just  exception ;  tliat  so  tho  two  parties  in  the  city  might  be  kept 
in  a  balance.  Tlie  bishop  brought  a  list  of  the  most  violent  tones  in  the  City,  who  bnd  boen 
engaged  in  some  of  the  worst  things  that  [nused  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign.  A  com- 
mittee of  council  was  appointed  to  examine  the  list ;  bnt  it  was  so  named  that  they  approved 
of  it.  This  was  done  to  the  great  grief  of  tho  whigs,  who  said  that  the  king  was  now 
putting  himself  in  his  enemies'  hands ;  and  that  the  arms  of  the  City  were  now  put  under  a 
■ct  of  officers,  who,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  doing  it  without  hazard,  would  certainly 
use  them  for  king  James.  This  matter  wus  managed  by  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  and 
thu  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  but  oppose"!  by  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  much  troubled 
at  tlie  ill  conduct  of  the  whigs,  but  much  more  at  this  great  change  in  the  king's  government. 
The  elections  of  parliament  went  generally  for  men  who  would  probably  liave  declared  for 
Icing  James,  if  they  could  have  known  how  to  mnnagc  matters  fur  him.  The  king  mode  a 
change  in  the  ministry  to  give  them  some  satisfaction  ;  the  earla  of  Monmouth  and  War- 
rington were  both  dismissed;  other  lesser  changes  were  made  in  inferior  plaoee;  so  that 
whig  and  tory  were  now  pretty  equally  mixed ;  and  Iwith  studied  to  court  the  king,  by 
making  advances  upon  the  money  bills. 

The  first  great  debate  arose  in  the  house  of  lords,  u]>on  a  bill  that  was  brought  in  acknow- 
ledging  the  king  and  queen  to  be  their  rightful  aud  lawful  sovereigns,  and  declaring  all  the 
acts  of  the  last  parliament  to  be  good  and  valid.  The  first  part  passed  with  little  contra- 
diction, though  some  excepted  to  tho  words  rightful  and  lawful  as  not  at  all  necessary.  But 
the  second  article  bore  a  long  and  warm  debate.  The  tones  offered  to  enact  that  these 
should  be  all  good  laws  for  the  time  to  come,  but  opposed  the  doing  it  in  the  declaratory 
way.  They  said  it  was  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  constitution  that  no  assembly  should 
be  called  a  parliament,  unless  it  was  called  and  chosen  upon  the  king's  writ.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  said,  that  whatsoever  tended  tu  the  calling  the  authority  of  that  parliament  in 
question,  tended  likewise  to  the  weakening  of  the  present  government,  and  brought  the 
king's  title  into  question.  A  real  ncceemty  upon  such  extraordinary  owosiooe  must  supersede 
forms  of  law  :  otherwise  the  present  government  was  under  the  same  nullity.  Forms  were 
only  rules  for  peaceable  times  ;  but,  in  sucli  a  juncture,  when  all  that  had  a  right  to  come, 
cither  in  person,  or  by  their  representatives,  were  summoned  and  freely  elected  ;  and  when, 
by  the  king's  consent,  the  convention  was  turned  to  a  parliament,  the  essentials,  both  with 
relation  to  king  and  people,  were  still  maintained  in  the  constitution  of  that  parliament. 
After  a  long  debate,  tho  act  passed  in  tlie  house  of  lords,  with  this  temper,  declaring  and 
enacting  that  the  acts  of  that  parliament  were,  and  are,  good  and  valid  ;  many  lords  pro- 
testing against  it :  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  notwilhsLinding  his 
groat  office  at  court.  It  was  expected  that  great  and  long  debates  should  have  been  made 
in  the  house  of  commons  upon  this  act.  But,  tu  the  wonder  of  all  people,  it  passed  in  two 
days  in  that  house,  without  any  debate  or  opposition.  The  truth  was,  the  toriea  had  resolved 
to  commit  the  bill  ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  some  trifling  exceptions  were  made  to  some  words 
tliat  might  want  correution ;  for  bills  are  not  committed  unless  some  amendments  are  ofTered ; 
and,  when  it  was  committed,  it  was  then  resolved  to  oppose  it.  But  one  of  them  discovered 
this  too  early,  for  he  questioned  the  legality  of  the  convention,  unce  it  was  not  summoned 
by  writ.  SoRWTS,  tlieu  solicitor  general,  answered  this  with  great  spirit :  he  stud,  if  that 
wus  not  a  legal  [>arliament,  they  who  were  then  met,  and  hod  taken  the  oaths  enacted  hy 
that  parliament,  were  guilty  of  high  treason  :  the  laws  repealed  by  it  were  still  in  force,  so 
they  must  presently  return  to  king  James :  all  the  money  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  by 
virtue  of  the  acts  of  that  pajliomeut,  made  every  one  tliat  was  concerned  iu  it  higkly 
criminal.  This  he  spoke  with  much  ical,  and  such  an  ascendant  of  authority,  that  none 
was  prepared  tu  answer  it ;  so  the  bill  passed  without  any  more  opposition.  This  was  a 
great  service,  done  in  a  very  critical  time,  and  contributod  not  a  little  to  raise  Somen's 
character. 

The  speaker  of  tlie  house  of  commons,  ur  John  Trevor,  whs  a  bold  and  dexterous  man, 
and  knew  the  most  effectual  ways  of  recommending  himself  to  every  goTemmeot.     lie  had 
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been  in  great  favour  in  king  James's  time,  and  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  by  him ;  and, 
if  lord  Jefferies  had  stuck  at  anything,  he  was  looked  on  as  the  man  likeliest  to  have  had 
the  great  seal.  He  now  got  himself  to  be  chosen  speaker,  and  was  made  first  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal.  Being  a  tory  in  principle,  he  undertook  to  manage  that  party,  provided 
he  was  furnished  with  such  sums  of  money  as  might  purchase  some  votes ;  and  by  him 
began  the  practice  of  buying  off  men,  in  which  hitherto  the  king  had  kept  to  stricter  rules  *. 
I  took  the  liberty  once  to  complain  to  the  king  of  this  method.  He  said,  he  hated  it  as 
much  as  any  man  could  do ;  but  he  saw  it  was  not  possible,  considering  tlie  corruption  of 
the  age,  to  avoid  it,  unless  he  would  endanger  the  whole. 

The  house  of  commons  gave  the  king  the  customs  for  five  years,  which  they  said  made  it 
a  surer  fund  for  borrowing  money  upon,  than  if  they  had  given  it  for  life :  the  one  was  sub- 
ject to  accidents,  but  the  other  was  more  certain.  They  also  continued  the  other  branches 
of  the  revenue  for  the  same  number  of  years.  It  was  much  pressed  to  have  it  settled  for 
life ;  but  it  was  taken  up  as  a  general  maxim,  that  a  revenue  for  a  certain  and  short  term 
was  the  best  security  that  the  nation  could  have  for  frequent  parliaments.  The  king  did 
not  like  tliis.  He  said  to  myself,  why  should  they  entertain  a  jealousy  of  him,  who  camo 
to  save  their  religion  and  liberties,  when  they  trusted  king  James  so  much,  who  intended 
to  destroy  both  ?  I  answered,  they  were  not  jealous  of  him,  but  of  those  who  might  succeed 
him ;  and  if  he  would  accept  of  the  gift  for  a  term  of  years,  and  settle  the  precedent,  he 
would  be  reckoned  the  deliverer  of  succeeding  ages,  as  well  as  of  the  present ;  and  it  was 
certain  that  king  James  would  never  have  run  into  those  counsels  that  ruined  him,  if  he  had 
obtained  the  revenue  only  for  a  short  term ;  which  probably  would  have  been  done,  if 
Argyle's  and  Monmouth's  invasions  had  not  so  overawed  the  house,  that  it  would  then  have 
looked  like  being  in  a  conspiracy  with  them  to  have  opposed  the  king's  demand.  I  saw 
the  king  was  not  pleased,  though  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  of.  the  grant  thus  made  him. 
The  commons  granted  a  poll  bill,  with  some  other  supplies,  which  they  thought  would 
answer  all  the  occasions  of  that  year ;  but  as  what  they  gave  did  not  quite  come  up  to  what 
was  demanded,  so  when  the  supply  was  raised,  it  came  far  short  of  what  they  estimated 
it  at.  So  that  there  were  great  deficiencies  to  be  taken  care  of  in  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment, which  ran  up  every  year,  and  made  a  great  noise,  as  if  the  nation  was  through  mis- 
management running  into  a  great  arrear.  An  act  passed  in  this  session,  putting  the  admi- 
nistration in  the  queen,  during  the  king's  absence  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  with  this  proviso, 
that  the  orders  which  the  king  sent  should  always  take  place.  In  all  this  debate  the  queen 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter,  nor  of  those  who  had  appeared  for  it,  or  against  it. 

*  Sir  John  Trevor  was  a  native  of  Denbighshire.     Ilia  of  the  house  over  which  he  presided}  ho  actuall)r  had  to 

mother  was  aunt  to  lord  cljancellor  Jeffreys  ;  and  he  is  put  the  question  against  himself,  and  had  to  announce  the 

suspected  to  have  been  more  intimate  with  his  cousin's  gratifying  vote  that  "  Sir  John  Trevor  was  guilty  of  cor- 

wife  than  either  her  husband  or  morality  approved.     Like  rupt  bribery.**     He  never  sat  again  as  speaker ;    yet  he 

Jeffreys,  his  career  commenced  humbly  ;  he  was  clerk  to  was  never  impeached,  which  enabled  some  wit  to  observe 

a  relative,  a  lawyer  in  the  Temple,  and  became  an  adept  of  him,  as  he  squinted  miserably,  that  "Justice  was  blind» 

in  ""  the  knavish  part  of  the  law,"  which  rendered  him  but  Bribery  only  squints.**      Tillotson  and  he  were  not 

of  singular  service  to  the  gamesters  whose  society  he  fre-  friends ;  meeting  that  prelate  near  the  house  of  lords,  he 

quented.     The  two  cousins  appear  to  have  been  equally  audibly  muttered,  *'  I  hate  a  fiinatic  in  lawn  sleeves."  **  I 

able,   and   equally   corrupt.      Trevor  was   knighteid   by  hate  a  knave  in  any  sleeves,'*  retorted  the  bishop.  Trevor 

Charles    the     Second    in    1671;     was   made   solicitor-  was  notoriously  penurious,  of  which   the  folloinnng  is  an 

general     and    master    of    the    rolls    on    the   death    of  instance.     One  day,  when  taking  his  wine,  the  footman 

sir   John    Churchill;    and  a  privy  councillor  in   1686.  ushered  a  relative  into  the  room.    **You  rascal,**  said 

Jeffreys,  at  length,  appears  to   have  become  jealoua  of  Trevor  to  the  servant,  **  how  dare  you  bring  my  cousin 

Trevor's  distinction ;  but  the  latter  not  only  baffled  his  Roderic   Lloyd,    esq.,    prothonotary    of    North    Wales, 

efforts  to  humble  him,   but  would  probably  have  sup-  marshal  to  baron  Price,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  up  mj 

planted  the  chancellor,  if  James  had  not  abdicated  the  back  stairs  9     Take  my  cousin,  Roderic  Lloyd,  esq., 

throne.       Even   then    Trevor   remained  in  favour;  the  prothonotary  of  North   Wales,  marshal  to  baron  Price, 

mastership  of  the  rolls  was  indeed  taken  from  him  for  a  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth — take  him  instantly  back  down 

short  time,  but  he  was  continued  speaker  of  the  house  of  my  back  stairs^  and  bring  him  up  my  fiont  sUUrs,** 

commons;  and  presided  as  chief  commissioner  of  the  great  Remonstrance  was  vain  ;  but,  whilst  the  grande  entris 

seal  until  Somers  was   elevated  to  the  chancellorship,  was  being  effected,  Trevor  removed  the  wine  and  glasses. 

The  most  painful  disgrace  that  ever  fell  upon  him  was  for  He  died  at  his  house  in  Clement*s  Lane,  during  the  year 

accepting  1000/.  from  the  city  of  London,  to  patronise  1717 — York*s  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales ;  North*!  Life  of 

a  bill  to  satisfy  the  orphanage  debts.     After  sitting  for  six  L.  K.  Guildford ;  Woolrych's  Life  of  Jefireyt. 
hours,  and  listening  to  the  ▼ituperation  of  the  membcn 
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The  house  of  comtnons,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  whigs,  mrtde  an  address  to  the  k'uifr,  tlianlin^' 
him  for  the  alterations  be  had  made  in  the  lieutenancy  of  London. 

But  tho  greatest  debate  in  thia  sesnon  was  concerning  an  abjuration  of  king  James :  »>mo  of 
the  tones  were  ot  first  for  it,  as  were  all  the  whigs ;  the  clergy  were  osoepted  out  of  it,  to 
soften  the  opposition  that  mi^ht  he  made.  But  still  the  m;un  body  of  the  tories  declared' 
thoy  would  never  take  any  such  oath  ;  so  they  opposed  every  step  that  wa^t  made  in  it,  widj' 
a  great  copiousness  of  long  and  vehement  arguing.  They  insislcd  much  on  this,  that  when 
the  government  was  settled,  oaths  were  mode  to  bo  the  ties  of  the  subject  to  it,  and  that  all 
new  impositions  were  a  breach  made  on  that  wliicli  might  be  called  the  original  contract  of 
the  present  settlement :  things  of  that  Itind  ought  to  be  filed  and  certMn,  and  not  mutable 
and  endless:  by  the  same  reason  that  the  abjuration  was  now  proposed,  another  oath  mighft 
be  prepared  every  year ;  and  every  party  that  prevailed  in  parliament  would  bring  in  som^^ 
discriminating  oath,  or  test,  such  as  oould  only  be  taken  by  those  of  their  own  side :  and 
thiiB  the  largeness  and  equality  of  goTeramont  would  be  lost  and  contracted  into  a  faction* 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  said,  that  this  was  only  intended  to  bo  a  security  to  the  govern* 
meat  during  the  war ;  for  in  such  a  time  it  seemed  necessary,  tltat  all  who  were  employoA 
by  the  government  should  give  it  all  possible  security  ;  it  was  apparent  that  the  comprot 
hcnsive  words  in  the  oaths  of  allegiance  had  given  occasion  to  much  oqui vocation ;  man^ 
who  liod  taken  them  having  declared,  which  some  tiad  done  in  print,  that  they  considered 
tbcmselvcs  as  bound  by  the  oaths,  only  while  tlie  king  continued  in  peaceable  poBsesaioa, 
but  not  to  assist  or  support  his  title  if  it  was  attacked  or  sliaken  :  it  was  therefore  ncccKuy 
that  men  in  publie  trusts  should  be  brought  under  stricter  tics.  The  abjuration  was  debated 
in  both  houses  at  the  same  time.  I  concurred  with  those  that  were  for  it.  The  wliiga 
pressed  the  king  to  set  it  forward  :  they  said,  every  one  who  took  it  would  look  on  himseiC 
as  impardonable,  and  so  would  serve  him  with  the  more  u^al  and  fidelity  ;  whereas  tlioM 
that  thought  the  right  to  the  crown  was  still  in  king  James;,  nlight  perhaps  serve  faithfully 
as  long  as  the  government  stood  firm ;  bnt  as  they  kept  still  measures  with  the  other  aide, 
to  whom  they  knew  they  would  be  always  welcome,  so  they  would  never  act  with  that  Ufa 
and  zeal  which  the  present  state  of  affaits  required.  At  the  same  time,  the  tones  were  aa 
earnest  in  pressing  the  king  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  tliose  debates ;  much  time  was 
already  lost  in  them  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  much  more  must  he  lost,  if  it  wa»  intended  ta 
carry  it  on  ;  since  so  many  branches  of  this  bill,  and  incidents  that  arose  upon  the  subject  of 
it,  would  give  occasion  to  much  heat  and  wrangling  :  and  it  was  a  doubt,  whether  it  would 
he  carried,  after  all  the  time  that  must  be  bestowed  on  it,  or  not:  those  who  opposed  it 
would  grow  sullen,  and  oppose  every  thing  else  that  was  moved  for  the  king's  service  :  and* 
if  it  should  l>e  carried,  it  would  put  the  king  again  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  would 
immediately  return  to  their  old  practices  againitt  the  prerogative  ;  and  it  would  drive  maa^ 
into  king  James's  party,  who  might  otherwise  stick  firm  to  the  king,  or  at  least  he  nculmlL 
These  reasons  prevailed  with  the  king  to  order  an  intimation  to  be  given  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  he  desired  thoy  would  let  that  debate  faU,  and  go  to  other  mattere  that  weta 
mote  pressing. 

This  gave  a  new  disgust  to  the  whigs,  but  was  very  acceptahlc  to  the  tones ;  and  H 
quickened  the  advances  of  money  upon  tlie  funds  that  were  given  :  it  had  indeed  a  very  iQ 
ellect  abroad  :  for  both  friends  and  enemies  looked  on  it  as  a  sigti  of  a  great  decline  in  ttiA 
king's  interest  with  bis  people  :  and  the  king's  inteqiosiug  to  stop  further  debates  in  tha 
matter,  was  represented  as  an  artifice  only  to  save  the  aflront  of  its  being  rejected.  Tli» 
carl  of  Shrewsbury  was  at  the  head  of  those  who  pressed  the  alijuration  niimt ;  so,  upon  this 
change  of  counscb,  he  thought  he  could  not  serve  the  king  longer  with  reputation  or  auo^ 
cess.  He  saw  the  whigs,  by  using  the  king  ill,  were  driving  him  into  the  torios ;  and  bo 
thought  these  would  serve  the  king  with  more  zeal,  if  ha  left  bis  post.  Tlio  credit  tliat  th* 
marquis  of  t'iirmarthen  had  gained  was  not  easy  to  him ;  so  he  resolved  to  deliver  up  the 
seals.  I  was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  discovered  this;  and  he  had  them  in  his  lianda 
when  he  told  me  of  it ;  yet  I  prevailed  witli  him  not  to  go  that  night :  he  was  in  some  heat, 
I  had  no  mind  that  the  king  should  be  siirpriscd  by  a  tiling  of  that  kind  ;  and  I  was  afrud 
that  the  earl  of  Shniwsbury  might  have  said  such  things  to  him,  ns  should  have  provoked 
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hira  too  much  :  so  I  sent  tlie  king  word  of  it.  It  troubled  him  more  ihsin  I  thought  a  thing 
of  that  sort  could  have  done :  he  loved  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  apprehended  that  his 
leaving  his  service  at  this  time  might  alienate  the  whigs  more  entirely  from  him  :  for  now 
they  who  thought  him  before  of  too  cold  a  temper,  when  they  saw  how  firm  he  was,  came 
to  consider  and  trust  him  more  than  ever.  The  king  sent  Tillotson,  and  all  those  who  had 
most  credit  with  the  earl,  to  divert  him  from  his  resolution ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose. 
The  agitation  of  mind  that  this  gave  him  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  almost  cost  him  his 
life.  The  king  pressed  him  to  keep  the  seals  till  his  return  from  Ireland,  though  he  should 
not  act  as  secretary ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  *.  The  debate  for  the  abjuration 
lasted  longer  in  the  house  of  lords :  it  had  some  variation  from  that  which  was  proposed  in 
the  house  of  commons  ;  and  was  properly  an  oath  of  a  special  fidelity  to  the  king,  in  opposi- 
tion to  king  James  :  the  tories  offered,  in  bar  to  this,  a  negative  engagement  against  assisting 
king  James,  or  any  of  his  instruments,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  with  severe  penalties  on 
such  as  should  refuse  it.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  said^  this  was  only  an  expedient  to 
secure  all  king  James's  party,  whatever  should  happen ;  since  it  left  them  the  entire  merit 
of  being  still  in  his  interests,  and  only  restrained  them  from  putting  any  thing  to  hazard  for 
him.  The  house  was  so  near  an  equality  in  every  division,  that  what  was  gained  in  one 
day  was  lost  in  the  next :  and  by  the  heat  and  length  of  those  debates,  the  session  continued 
till  June.  A  bill  projected  by  the  tories  passed,  relating  to  the  city  of  London,  which  was 
intended  to  change  the  hands  that  then  governed  it :  but  through  the  haste  or  weakness  of 
those  who  drew  it,  the  court  of  aldermen  was  not  comprehended  in  it :  so,  by  this  act,  tho 
government  of  the  city  was  fixed  in  their  hands  :  and  they  were  generally  whigs.  Many 
discoveries  were  made  of  the  practices  from  St.  Germain's  and  Ireland  ;  but  few  were  taken^ 
up  upon  them :  and  those  were  too  inconsiderable  to  know  more  than  that  many  were  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that  a  method  was  projected  for  bringing  men 
together  upon  a  call.  And  indeed  things  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  ill  disposition  towards  a 
fatal  turn. 

The  king  was  making  all  possible  haste  to  open  the  campaign,  as  soon  as  things  could  be 
ready  for  it,  in  Ireland.  The  day  before  he  set  out  he  called  me  into  his  closet.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  great  weight  upon  his  spirits,  from  the  state  of  his  affairs,  which  was  then  very 
cloudy.  He  said,  for  his  own  part,  he  trusted  in  God,  and  would  either  go  through  with 
his  business,  or  perish  in  it :  he  only  pitied  the  poor  queen,  repeating  that  twice  with  great 
tenderness,  and  wished  that  those  who  loved  him  would  wait  much  on  her,  and  assist  her : 
he  lamented  much  the  factions  and  the  heats  that  were  among  us,  and  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  instead  of  allaying  them,  did  rather  foment  and  inflame  them  :  but  he  was  pleased 
to  make  an  exception  of  myself :  he  said,  the  going  to  a  campaign  was  naturally  no  unplea^ 
sant  thing  to  him  :  he  was  sure  he  understood  that  better  than  how  to  govern  England :  he 
added,  that  though  he  had  no  doubt  nor  mistrust  of  the  cause  he  went  on,  yet  the  going 
against  king  James,  in  person,  was  hard  upon  him,  since  it  would  be  a  vast  trouble,  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  queen,  if  he  should  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner :  he  desired  my 
prayers,  and  dismissed  me,  very  deeply  affected  with  all  he  had  said. 

I  had  a  particular  occasion  to  know  how  tender  he  was  of  king  James'^s  person,  having 
learned  an  instance  of  it  from  the  first  hand :  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  king,  that  a 
third-rate  ship,  well  manned  by  a  faithful  crew,  and  commanded  by  one  who  had  been  well 
with  king  James,  but  was  fxich  a  one  as  the  king  might  trust,  should  sail  to  Dublin,  and 
declare  for  king  James.  The  i^erson  who  told  me  this,  offered  to  be  the  man  that  should 
carry  the  message  to  king  James  (for  he  was  well  known  to  him),  to  invite  him  to  come  on 
board ;  which  he  seemed  to  be  sure  he  would  accept  of ;  and,  when  he  was  aboard,  they 
should  sail  away  with  him,  and  land  him  either  in  Spain  or  Italy,  as  the  king  should  desire ; 
and  should  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  give  him,  when  he  should  be  set  ashore.  The 
king  thought  it  was  a  well  formed  design,  and  likely  enough  to  succeed,  but  would  not 
hearken  to  it.     He  said  he  would  have  no  hand  in  truachery  :  and  king  James  would  cer- 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  reason  of  the  earl  of  Shrews-  him  retain  office,  he  sent  the  seals  to  the  king  by  th^ 
bury's  resignation  xyw  the  disapproval  of  the  bill  for  bands  of  lord  Portland,  Juno  3,  1690, — Coz*s  Shrews, 
abjuiing  the  StuiUrtB.     No  penuasions  avaSlidg  to  make     btiry^Correspondctice. 
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tamly  cany  Bomo  of  bia  gnarda  and  of  his  court  aboard  witb  bim :  and  probably  tbcy  irnnid 
make  same  opposition :  and  in  tlic  atruggic  some  accident  might  happen  to  king  James's 
person  ;  in  which  he  would  have  no  hand.  I  acquainted  the  queen  with  this  :  and  I  saw 
in  her  a  great  tenderness  for  her  father's  person :  and  she  was  much  touclicd  with  the  answer 
the  king  had  made. 

He  had  a  quick  poaaage  to  Ireland,  where  matters  hod  been  kept  in  the  state  thoy  were 
in  all  tbia  winter  :  Charlemont  was  reduced,  which  was  the  only  place  in  Ulster  tbat  was 
then  left  in  king  James's  hands.  The  king  had  a  great  mroy ;  there  were  about  thirty-six 
thousand  men,  all  in  good  plight,  full  of  heart  and  zeal.  He  lost  no  time,  but  advanced  in 
ax  days  from  Belfast,  where  he  landed,  to  the  river  of  Boyne,  near  Drogheda.  King  James 
had  abandoned  the  passes  between  Newry  and  Dundalk,  which  are  so  strait  for  some  miles, 
that  it  bad  been  easy  to  have  disputed  every  inch  of  ground.  King  James  and  bis  court 
were  so  much  lifted  up  with  the  news  of  the  debates  in  parliament,  and  of  the  distractions  of 
the  city  of  London,  that  they  flatt«red  themselves  with  false  hopes  that  the  king  durst  not 
leave  England,  nor  venture  over  to  Ireland.  Ho  had  been  aix  days  come  before  king  James 
knew  anything  of  it.  Upon  that,  he  immediately  passed  the  Boyne,  and  lay  on  the  south 
aide  of  it.  Hia  army  consisted  of  twenty-six  thousand  men ;  his  horse  were  good ;  and  bo 
had  five  thousand  Frencb  foot,  for  whom  bu  had  sent  over  in  exchange  five  thousand  Irish 
foot.  He  held  sumo  councils  of  war  to  consider  what  was  fit  to  bo  done ;  whether  he  should 
make  a  stand  there,  and  put  all  to  the  decision  of  a  battle ;  or,  if  be  should  march  off  and 
abandon  that  river,  and,  by  consequence,  all  the  country  on  to  Dublin. 

All  his  officers,  both  French  and  Iriah,  who  disagreed  almost  in  all  their  advices,  yet 
agreed  in  this,  that  though  they  had  there  a  very  advantageous  post  to  maintain,  yet  tlietr 
nimy  being  so  much  inferior,  both  in  number  and  in  every  thing  elae,  they  would  put  too 
much  to  hazard,  if  tbey  should  venture  on  a  battle.  They  therefore  proposed  the  strength- 
ening their  garrisons,  and  marching  off  to  the  Shaanon  with  the  horse  and  a  small  body  of 
foot,  till  they  should  see  how  matters  went  at  sea  ;  for  the  French  king  bad  sent  them 
assurances  that  he  would  not  only  set  out  a  great  fleet,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  squadron  that 
lay  in  the  Iriali  seaa,  to  guard  the  transport  fleet  and  to  secure  the  king's  passage  over, 
cliDuld  sail  into  the  channel  to  join  our  grand  fleet,  he  would  then  send  into  the  Irish  seaa  a 
fleet  of  small  frigates  and  privateers,  to  destroy  the  king's  transports.  Tliia  would  have  been 
latal,  if  it  had  taken  effect :  and  the  executing  of  it  seemed  easy  and  certain.  It  would 
have  shut  up  the  king  within  Ireland,  till  a  new  transport  fleet  could  have  been  brou^t 
thither,  which  would  have  been  the  work  of  some  months :  so  tbat  England  might  have 
been  lost  before  he  could  have  passed  the  seaa  with  liis  army.  And  the  destruction  of  his 
transports  muat  have  mined  hia  army ;  for  his  stores,  both  of  bread  and  ammunition,  were 
still  on  board  ;  and  they  sailed  along  the  coast  as  he  advanced  on  his  march  ;  nor  vros  there 
in  all  that  coast  a  safe  port  to  cover  and  secure  them.  The  king  indeed  reckoned  that  by 
the  time  the  squadron,  which  lay  in  the  Irish  seas,  should  be  able  to  join  the  rest  of  the  fltH't, 
they  would  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  chops  of  the  channel,  where  they  would  guard  botli 
England  and  Ireland :  but  things  went  far  otherwise. 

"The  queen  was  now  in  the  administration.  It  was  a  new  scene  to  her  :  she  had  for  above 
sixteen  months  made  so  little  figure  in  business,  that  those,  who  imagined  that  every  woman 
of  sense  loved  to  be  meddling,  concluded  that  she  had  a  small  proportion  of  it,  because  she 
lived  so  abstracted  from  all  affairs.  Her  behaviour  was  indeed  very  exemplary :  she  was 
exactly  regular  both  in  her  pubUc  and  private  devotions :  she  was  much  in  ber  closet,  and 
read  a  great  deal ;  she  was  often  busy  at  work,  and  aeemed  to  employ  her  time  and  thoughts 
in  any  thing,  rather  than  matters  of  state :  her  conversation  was  lively  and  obliging  ;  every 
thing  in  her  was  easy  and  natural ;  she  was  siugular  in  great  charities  to  the  poor ;  of  whom, 
as  there  are  always  great  numbers  about  courts,  so  the  crowds  of  persons  of  quality  that  had 
fled  over  from  Ireland  drew  firom  her  liberal  supplies :  all  tliis  was  nothing  to  the  public 
If  the  king  talked  with  her  of  affairs,  it  was  in  so  private  a  way,  that  few  seemed  to  believe 
it.  Tlie  earl  of  Shrewsbury  told  me  that  the  king  bad  upon  many  occasions  said  to  him, 
that  though  ho  conld  not  bit  on  the  right  way  of  pleasing  England,  lie  was  confldent  shu 
would;  and  tbot  wo  should  all  be  very  happy  under  her.     The  king  named  a  cabinet 
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council  of  eight  persons,  on  whose  advice  she  was  chiefly  to  rely :  four  of  them  were  tories 
and  four  were  whigs  ;  yet  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  being  of 
the  first  sort,  who  took  most  upon  them  and  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  credit,  the  whigs 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  nomination.  The  queen  balanced  all  things  with  an  extraordi- 
nary temper ;  and  became  universally  beloved  and  admired  by  all  about  her. 

Our  concerns  at  sea  were  then  the  chief  thing  to  be  looked  to  :  an  unhappy  compliment  of 
sending  a  fleet  to  convoy  a  queen  to  Spain  proved  almost  fatal  to  us.  They  were  so  long 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  that  a  design  of  blocking  up  Toulon  was  lost  by  it.  The  great 
ships  that  lay  there  had  got  out  before  our  fleet  could  reach  the  place.  Our  squadron 
returned  back,  and  went  into  Plymouth  to  refit  there ;  and  it  was  joined  by  that  which 
came  from  the  Irish  seas.  These  two  squadrons  consisted  of  above  thirty  ships  of  the  line. 
The  earl  of  Torrington,  that  had  the  chief  command,  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  did  not 
make  the  haste  that  was  necessary  to  go  about  and  join  them ;  nor  did  the  Dutch  fleet  come 
over  so  soon  as  was  promised ;  so  that  our  main  fleet  lay  long  at  Spithead.  Tlie  French 
understood  that  our  fleets  lay  thus  divided,  and  saw  the  advantage  of  getting  between  them : 
so  they  came  into  the  channel  with  so  fair  a  wind,  that  they  were  near  the  Isle  of  Wight 
before  our  fleet  had  any  advice  of  their  being  within  the  channel.  The  earl  of  Torrington 
had  no  advice- boats  out  to  bring  him  news ;  and  though  notice  thereof  was  sent  post  over-land 
as  soon  as  the  French  came  within  the  channel,  yet  their  fleet  sailed  as  fast  as  the  post  could 
ride ;  but  then  the  wind  turned  upon  them,  otherwise  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
surprised  us.  But  after  this  first  advantage,  the  winds  were  always  contrary  to  them  and 
favourable  to  us.  So  that  the  French  oflicers  in  Ireland  had  reason  to  look  for  that  fleet  of 
smaller  vessels,  which  was  promised  to  be  sent  to  destroy  the  king's  transport  ships.  And 
for  these  reasons  all  king  James's  officers  were  against  bringing  the  war  to  so  speedy  a 
decision. 

In  opposition  to  all  their  opinions,  king  James  himself  was  positive  that  they  must  stay 
and  defend  the  Boyne  :  if  they  marched  ofl^  and  abandoned  Dublin,  they  would  so  lose  their 
reputation,  that  the  people  would  leave  them  and  capitulate ;  it  would  also  dispirit  all  their 
friends  in  England  :  therefore  he  resolved  to  maintain  the  post  he  was  in,  and  seemed  not  a 
little  pleased  to  think  that  he  should  have  one  fair  battle  for  his  crown.  He  spoke  of  this 
with  so  much  seeming  pleasure,  that  many  about  him  apprehended  that  he  was  weary  of 
the  struggle,  and  even  of  life,  and  longed  to  see  an  end  of  it  at  any  rate :  and  they  were 
afraid  that  he  would  play  the  hero  a  little  too  much.  He  had  all  the  advantages  he  could 
desire :  the  river  was  deep,  and  rose  very  high  with  the  tide :  there  was  a  morass  to  be 
passed  after  the  passing  the  river,  and  then  a  rising  ground. 

On  the  last  of  June,  the  king  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  as  he  was  riding  along, 
and  making  a  long  stop  in  one  place  to  observe  the  grounds,  the  enemy  did  not  lose  their 
opportunity,  but  brought  do\iii  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  with  the  first  firing,  a  ball  passed 
along  the  king's  shoulder,  tore  ofl*  some  of  his  clothes  and  about  a  hand-breadth  of  the  skin, 
out  of  which  about  a  spoonful  of  blood  came ;  and  that  was  all  the  harm  it  did  him.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  how  much  terror  this  struck  into  all  that  were  about  him ;  he  himself 
said  it  was  nothing ;  yet  he  was  prevailed  on  to  alight  till  it  was  washed  and  a  plaister  put 
upon  it ;  and  immediately  he  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  rode  about  all  the  posts  of  his 
army.  It  was  indeed  necessary  to  show  himself  everywhere,  to  take  off  the  apprehensions 
with  which  such  an  unusual  accident  filled  his  soldiers.  He  continued  that  day  nineteen 
hours  on  horseback ;  but,  upon  his  first  alighting  from  his  horse,  a  deserter  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy  with  the  news,  which  was  carried  quickly  into  France,  where  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  could  not  outlive  such  a  wound ;  so  it  ran  over  that  kingdom  that  he  was 
dead.  And  upon  it  there  were  more  public  rejoicings  than  had  been  usual  upon  their 
greatest  victories  ;  which  gave  that  court  afterwards  a  vast  confusion,  when  they  knew  that 
he  was  still  alive ;  and  saw  that  they  had  raised  in  their  own  people  a  high  opinion  of  him 
by  this  inhuman  joy,  when  they  believed  him  dead. 

But  to  return  to  the  action  of  the  Boyne.  The  king  sent  a  great  body  of  cavalry  to  pass 
the  river  higher,  while  ho  resolved  to  pass  it  in  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  duke  of 
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Sfhomberg  was  to  paM  it  tn  a  third  place,  a  tittle  b«low  liinn.  I  will  not  enter  into  tliff 
particulars  of  that  day's  action,  but  leave  that  to  military  men  •- 

It  waa  a  completo  victory;  and  those  who  were  the  least  disposed  to  6attcry,  said,  it  was 
almoet  wholly  due  to  tlio  Icing's  courage  and  conduct ;  and,  though  he  was  a  little  stiff  by 
reason  of  his  wound,  yet  lie  was  forced  to  quit  Uis  horse  in  the  ntorass,  and  to  go  through  it 
on  foot :  but  he  came  up  in  time  to  lide  almost  into  every  body  of  his  army  :  he  charged  in 
many  different  places,  and  nothing  stood  before  him.  The  Irish  horse  made  some  reaigtancc, 
but  the  foot  threw  down  their  ama,  and  ran  away.  The  moat  amazing  circumstance  wae, 
tlint  king  James  stayed  all  the  while  with  his  guards,  at  a  safe  distanee,  and  never  eume 
into  the  places  of  danger  or  of  action ;  and,  when  he  saw  liia  army  was  every  where  giving 
ground,  was  the  first  that  ran  for  it,  and  reached  Dublin  before  tlie  action  was  quite  over  ; 
for  it  waa  dark  before  the  king  forsook  the  pursuit  of  the  Iriah.  His  horse  and  dragoons 
were  ea  weary,  with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  action  in  a  hot  day,  that  they  could  not  pnime 
far;  nor  was  their  camp  furnished  with  necessary  refreshments  till  next  morning  j  for  the 
king  had  marched  faster  than  the  waggons  could  possibly  follow.  The  army  of  the  Irish 
were  so  entirely  forsaken  by  their  ofBccra,  that  the  king  thought  they  would  have  dispersed 
themselves,  and  submitted  ;  and  tliat  the  following  them  would  have  been  a  mere  butchery, 
which  was  a  thing  he  had  always  abhorred.  The  only  allay  to  this  victory  was  the  loss  of 
the  duke  of  Schombei^ ;  he  passed  the  river  in  hie  station,  and  was  driving  the  Irish  before 
him,  when  a  party  of  deapcrate  men  set  upon  him,  as  he  waa  riding  very  can-lessly,  with  a 
small  number  about  him.  They  charged,  and  in  tlio  disorder  of  that  action  be  was  shot ; 
but  it  could  not  be  known  by  whom  ;  for  moat  of  all  the  party  was  cut  off,  Tiius  that  great 
man,  tike  another  Epaminondas,  fell  on  the  day  in  which  his  side  triumphed  f . 

King  James  came  to  Dublin,  under  a  very  indecent  consternation  :  he  said  all  was  lost ; 
he  had  an  army  in  England  that  could  have  foirght,  but  would  not ;  and  now  he  had  an 
army  that  would  have  fought,  but  could  not.  This  was  not  very  gratefully,  nor  decently 
spoken  by  him,  who  was  among  the  first  that  fled.  Next  morning  he  left  Dublin  :  he  said, 
too  nutcli  blood  had  been  already  shed  ;  it  seemed  God  waa  with  their  enemies ;  the  prine« 
of  Orange  was  a  merciful  man  ;  so  he  ordered  those  he  left  beliiiid  him  to  sot  the  prisoners 
at  liberty,  and  to  submit  to  the  prince  :  he  rode  that  day  from  Dublin  to  Duncannon  Fort ; 
but,  tliougb  the  plaeo  was  considerably  strong,  he  would  not  trust  to  that,  but  lay  aboard  a 
French  ship  that  anchored  there,  and  had  been  provided,  Ijy  his  own  special  directions  to 
sir  Patrick  Trant.  His  courage  sunk  with  his  afl^irs  to  a  degree  that  amaxed  those  who 
hod  known  the  former  parts  of  his  life.  The  Irish  army  was  foraakcn  by  their  officers  for 
two  days ;  if  there  hod  been  a  hot  pursuit,  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Ireland ; 
but  the  king  thought  his  first  care  ought  to  be  to  aeeure  Dublin  ;  and  king  James's  officers, 
as  they  abandoned  it,  went  back  to  the  army,  only  in  hopes  of  a  good  capitulation.  Dublin 
waa  thus  forsaken,  and  no  harm  done,  which  was  much  apprehended  ;  but  the  fear  the  Irish 
were  in  waa  such,  that  they  durst  not  venture  on  any  tiling  which  rauat  have  drawn 
Bcveru  revenges  after  it.  So  the  protestants  there,  being  now  the  masters,  they  declared 
for  the  king.     Drogheda  did  also  capitulate. 

But,  to  balance  this  great  anccesa,  the  king  had,  the  very  day  after  the  battle  at  the  Boyne, 
the  news  of  a  battle  fought  in  Flandera,  between  prince  Wnldeck  and  the  marshal  Luxem- 
bourg, in  which  the  former  was  defeated.  The  cavalry  did  at  the  first  charge  run,  but  the 
foot  made  an  amazing  stand.  The  French  had  the  honour  of  a  victory,  and  took  many 
prisoners,  with  the  artillery;  yet  the  stand  the  infantry  made  waa  such,  that  they  lost  more 
than  they  got  by  the  day ;  nor  were  they  able  to  draw  any  advantage  from  it.  Tliis  waa  the 
battle  of  Flourua,  that,  in  the  consequence  of  it,  proved  the  means  of  preserving  Knghmd. 
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On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Bo3nie,  the  two  fleets  came  tan  great  engagement  at 
sea.  The  squadron  that  lay  at  Plymouth  could  not  come  up  to  join  the  great  fleet,  the  wind 
being  contrary ;  so  it  was  under  debate,  what  was  fittest  to  be  done :  the  earl  of  Torrington 
thought  he  was  not  strong  enough,  and  advised  his  coming  in,  till  some  more  ships,  that 
were  fitting  out,  should  be  ready ;  some  began  to  call  his  courage  in  question,  and  imputed 
this  to  fear ;  they  thought  this  would  too  much  exalt  our  enemies,  and  discourage  our  allies, 
if  we  left  the  French  to  triumph  at  sea,  and  to  be  the  masters  of  our  coast  and  trade ;  for  our 
merchants'  richest  ships  were  coming  home ;  so  that  the  leaving  them  in  such  a  superiority 
would  be  both  very  unbecoming,  and  very  mischievous  to  us.  The  queen  ordered  Russel  to 
advise,  both  with  the  navy  board,  and  with  all  that  understood  sea  a£Burs ;  and,  upon  a  view 
of  the  strength  of  both  fleets,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  though  the  French  were  superior 
in  number,  yet  our  fleet  was  so  equal  in  strength  to  them,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  send 
orders  to  our  admiral  to  venture  on  an  engagement ;  yet  the  orders  were  not  so  positive,  but 
that  a  great  deal  was  left  to  a  council  of  war.  The  two  fleets  engaged  near  Beachy,  in  Sussex  ; 
the  Dutch  led  the  van ;  and,  to  shew  their  courage,  they  advanced  too  far  out  of  the  line, 
and  fought,  in  the  beginning,  with  some  advantage,  the  French  flying  before  them ;  and 
our  blue  squadron  engaged  bravely ;  but  the  earl  of  Torrington  kept  in  his  line,  and  con* 
tinned  to  fight  at  a  distance :  the  French,  seeing  the  Dutch  came  out  so  far  before  the  line^ 
fell  on  them  furiously,  both  in  front  and  flank,  which  the  carl  of  Torrington  neglected  for 
some  time ;  and,  when  he  endeavoured  to  come  a  little  nearer,  the  calm  was  such,  that  he 
could  not  come  up.  The  Dutch  suflbred  much,  and  their  whole  fleet  had  perished,  if  their 
admiral,  Calcmbourg,  had  not  ordered  them  to  drop  their  anchors,  while  their  sails  were  all 
up :  this  was  not  observed  by  the  French  ;  so  they  were  carried  by  the  tide,  while  the 
others  lay  still ;  and  thus  in  a  few  minutes  the  Dutch  were  out  of  danger.  They  lost  many 
men,  and  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  which  had  suffered  the  most,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  It  was  now  necessary  to  order  the  fleet  to  come  in  with  all  possible 
haste :  both  the  Dutch  and  the  blue  squadron  complained  much  of  the  earl  of  Torrington  ; 
and  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  if  the  whole  fleet  had  come  up  to  a  close  fight,  we  must 
have  beat  the  French  :  and,  considering  how  far  they  were  from  Brest,  and  that  our  squadron 
at  Plymouth  lay  between  them  and  home,  a  victory  might  have  had  great  consequences. 
Our  fleet  was  now  in  a  bad  condition,  and  broken  into  factions ;  and  if  the  French  had  not 
lust  the  night's  tide,  but  had  followed  us  close,  they  might  have  destroyed  many  of  our  ships;^ 
Both  the  admirals  were  almost  equally  blamed ;  ours  for  not  fighting,  and  itie  French  for 
not  pursuing  his  victory. 

Our  fleet  came  in  safe ;  and  all  possible  diligence  was  used  in  refitting  it ;  the  earl  of  Tor-* 
rington  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  three  of  our  best  sea  officers  had  the  joint  command  of 
the  fleet ;  but  it  was  a  month  before  they  could  set  out ;  and,  in  all  that  time,  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  our  coasts  were  open  to  them.  If  they  had  followed  the  first 
consternation,  and  had  fallen  to  the  burning  our  sea  towns,  they  might  have  done  us  much 
mischief,  and  put  our  aflairs  in  great  disorder ;  for  we  had  not  above  seven  thousand  men 
then  in  England.  The  militia  was  raised,  and  suspected  persons  were  put  in  prison  ;  in  this 
melancholy  conjuncture,  though  the  harvest  drew  on,  so  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  people 
to  be  long  absent  from  their  labour,  yet  the  nation  expressed  more  zeal  and  afiection  to  the 
government  than  was  expected.  And  the  Jacobites,  aJl  England  over,  kept  out  of  the  way, 
and  were  afraid  of  being  fallen  upon  by  the  rabble.  We  had  no  great  losses  at  sea ;  for 
most  of  our  merchantmen  came  safe  into  Plymouth ;  the  French  stood  over,  for  some  time, 
to  their  own  coast ;  and  we  had  many  false  alarms  of  their  shipping  troops,  in  order  to  a 
descent.  But  they  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  battle  at  Fleurus,  and  the  Dutch  used  such 
diligence  in  putting  their  army  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  again,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  bringing  his  troops  to  act  in  conjunction  with  theirs,  gave  the  French  so  much 
work,  that  they  were  forced,  for  all  their  victory,  to  lie  upon  the  defensive,  and  were  not  able 
to  Sparc  so  many  men  as  were  necessary  for  an  invasion.  The  Dut«h  did  indeed  send  posi- 
tive orders  to  prince  Waldeck,  not  to  hazard  another  engagement  till  the  fleet  should  be 
again  at  sea :  this  restrained  the  elector,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch,  was  much 
superior  to  Luxembourg ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Dutch  superseded  those  orders,  the 
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elector  did  not  tliink  fit  to  hnzard  his  army.  8nch  is  the  fate  of  confiiderate  annira,  *B^^ 
tUey  are  under  a  different  direction  ;  that,  when  the  one  is  willing,  or  at  leaat  BccniH  to  be  eo, 
the  otlier  Btanda  off.  The  Frencii  riding  so  long,  so  quietly  in  our  bobs,  wiw  far  from  what 
might  have  boen  expected,  after  such  an  advantage  :  we  understood  aftcrwarilB,  that  tlicy 
were  atill  waiting,  when  the  Jacobites  should,  according  to  their  promises,  liiivo  begun  a 
rising  in  England ;  but  they  excused  their  foiling  in  that,  because  their  leaders  were  generally 
olaiipeil  up. 

That  party  began  to  boast,  q!1  England  OTer,  that  it  was  \-isihlc  that  the  French  meant  no 
harm  to  the  nation,  but  only  to  bring  back  king  James  ;  since  now,  tbough  our  coasts  lay 
open  to  them,  tliey  did  ns  no  harm.  AntI  this  might  have  mode  some  impression,  if  the 
Frencli  had  not  efisetually  refuted  it.  Tlieir  fleet  lay  for  some  days  in  Torbay ;  thetr 
equipages  were  weakened ;  and  by  a  vessel  that  carried  a  packet  from  Toun'illp  to  the  court 
of  France,  which  was  taken,  it  appeared  that  they  were  then  in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  if 
our  fleet  (which  upon  this  was  hastened  out  all  that  was  jiossible)  could  have  overtaken 
them,  we  should  have  got  a  great  victory  very  cheap.  But  before  tbey  sailed,  they  made  a 
descent  on  a  luiseralile  village,  called  Teignniouth.  that  happened  to  belong  to  a  papist : 
they  burnt  it,  and  a  few  fisher-boats  that  belonged  to  it ;  but  the  inhabitants  got  away ; 
and,  as  a  body  of  militia  was  marching  thither,  the  French  made  great  haste  back  to  their 
ships.  The  French  published  this  in  their  gazettes,  with  much  pomp,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
great  trading  town,  that  had  many  ships,  vrith  some  men  of  war  in  port.  Tliis  both  ren- 
dered them  ridiculous,  and  served  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  nation  against  them ;  for  every 
town  on  the  coast  saw  what  they  must  espect  if  the  French  should  prevail. 

In  all  this  time  of  fear  and  disorder,  the  queen  shewed  an  extraordinary  firmness ;  for 
tliough  she  was  full  of  dismal  thoughts,  yet  she  put  on  her  ordinary  cheerfulness  when  she 
appeared  in  public,  and  shewed  no  indecent  concern ;  I  saw  her  all  that  while  once  a  week, 
for  I  stayed-  that  summer  at  Windsor :  her  behaviour  was,  in  all  respects,  hf  roical ;  she 
apprehended  the  greatness  of  our  danger  ;  but- she  committed  herself  to  God,  and  wna 
resolved  to  expose  herself,  if  occasion  should  require  it :  for  she  told  me,  she  would  give  me 
leave  to  wait  on  her  if  she  was  forced  to  ntake  a  campaign  in  England,  while  the  king  wm 
in  Ireland. 

Whilst  the  misfortunes  in  Flanders,  and  at  sea,  were  putting  us  in  no  small  agitation,  the 
news  first  of  the  king's  preservation  from  tlio  cannon  ball,  and  then  of  the  victory,  gained 
the  day  after,  put  another  face  on  our  affairs  :  the  carl  of  Nottingham  told  me,  that  when 
he  carried  the  news  to  llie  queen,  and  acquainted  her  in  a  few  words  that  the  king  was  well, 
that  he  had  gained  an  entire  victory,  and  that  the  late  king  had  escaped ;  he  observed  her 
looks,  and  found  that  the  last  article  made  her  joy  complete,  which  seemed  in  some  suspense, 
till  she  understood  that.  Ttie  queen  and  council  upon  this  sent  to  the  king,  pressing  him 
to  come  over  with  all  possible  haste ;  since,  as  England  was  of  more  importance,  so  tlio 
state  of  affairs  required  his  presence  here  :  for  it  was  hoped  the  reduction  of  Ireland  wonld 
be  now  easily  brought  about.  Tlie  king,  as  he  received  the  news  of  the  liattle  of  Fleiirus, 
the  day  after  the  victory  at  the  Boyno  ;  so  on  the  day  in  which  he  entered  Dublin,  he  had 
the  news  of  the  misfortune  at  sea,  to  temper  the  joy,  that  his  own  successes  might  give  him  ; 
he  had  taken  all  the  carl  of  Tyreonners  papers  in  the  camp  ;  and  he  found  all  king  James's 
papers  left  behind  him  in  Dublin  ;  by  these  he  understood  the  design  the  French  had  of 
burning  his  transport  fleet,  which  was  therefore  first  to  he  taken  care  of ;  and  since  the 
French  were  now  masters  at  sea,  he  saw  nothing  that  could  binder  the  execution  of  that 

Among  the  carl  of  Tyrconnel's  papers  there  was  one  letter  written  to  queen  Mary  at 
St.  Qermain's,  the  night  before  the  battle ;  but  it  was  not  sent.  In  it,  he  said,  lie  looked  on 
all  na  lost,  and  ended  it  thus :  "  I  have  now  no  hope  in  any  thing  but  in  Jones's  business." 
The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  told  me  that  some  weeks  before  the  king  went  to  Ireland,  he 
had  received  an  advertisement,  that  one  named  Jones,  an  Irishman,  who  had  served  so  long 
in  Franco  and  Holland,  that  he  spoke  both  languages  well,  was  to  be  sent  over  to  murder 
the  king.  And  sir  Robert  Southwell  told  me,  tliat  he,  as  secretary  of  state  fur  Ireland,  had 
looked  into  all  Tyrcunnel's  papers,  and  the  copies  of  tho  letters  he  wrote  tu  ijuecn  Mary, 
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which  he  had  still  in  his  possession ;  and  he  gave  me  the  copies  of  two  of  them.  In  one  of 
these  he  writes,  that  Jones  was  come  ;  that  his  proposition  was  more  prohable,  and  likelier 
to  succeed  than  any  yet  made :  his  demands  were  high,  but  he  added,  ^^  if  any  thing  can 
be  high  for  such  a  service."  In  another  he  writes,  that  Jones  had  been  with  the  king,  wha 
did  not  like  the  thing  at  first ;  but  he  added,  we  have  now  to  satisfy  him  both  in  con- 
science and  honour,  that  every  thing  is  done  that  Jones  desires.  Southwell  further  told  me, 
that  Deagle,  the  attorney-general,  had  furnished  him  with  money,  and  a  poniard  of  a  par- 
ticular composition ;  and  that  they  sought  long  for  a  bible,  bound  without  a  common  prayer 
book,  which  he  was  to  carry  in  his  pocket,  that  so  he  might  pass,  if  seized  on,  for  a  dissenter. 
Some  persons  of  great  quality  waited  on  him  to  the  boat  that  was  to  carry  him  over ;  he 
was  for  some  time  delayed  in  Dublin ;  and  the  king  had  passed  over  to  Ireland  before  he 
could  reach  him  :  we  could  never  hear  of  him  more ;  so  it  is  likely  he  went  away  with  his 
money.  A  paper  was  drawn  of  all  this  matter,  and  designed  to  be  published ;  but,  upon 
second  thoughts,  the  king  and  queen  had  that  tenderness  for  king  James,  that  they  stopped 
the  publishing  to  the  world  so  sliameful  a  practice.  The  king  said,  upon  this,  to  myself, 
that  God  had  preserved  him  out  of  many  dangers,  and  he  trusted  he  would  still  preserve 
him  ;  he  was  sure  he  was  not  capable  of  retaliating  in  that  way.  The  escape  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  that  touched  him,  was  so  signal,  that  it  swallowed  up  lesser  ones  :  yet,  in  the  battle 
at  the  Boyne,  a  musket  ball  struck  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and  recoiling,  killed  a  horse  near 
him  ;  and  one  of  his  own  men,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy,  came  up  to  shoot  him  ;  but  he 
gently  put  by  his  pistol,  and  only  said,  "  Do  not  you  know  your  friends  ?" 

At  Dublin  he  published  a  proclamation  of  grace,  offering  to  all  the  inferior  sort  of  the 
Irish,  their  lives  and  personal  estates,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the  real  estates  of  the 
better  sort  to  a  parliament,  and  indemnifying  them  only  for  their  lives ;  it  was  hoped  that 
the  fulness  of  the  pardon  of  the  commons  might  have  separated  them  from  the  gentry ;  and 
that  by  this  means,  they  would  be  so  forsaken,  that  they  would  accept  of  such  terms  as 
should  be  offered  them.  The  king  had  intended  to  have  made  the  pardon  more  comprehen- 
sive ;  hoping,  by  that,  to  bring  the  war  soon  to  an  end  :  but  the  English  in  Ireland  opposed 
this.  They  thought  the  present  opportunity  was  not  to  be  let  go,  of  breaking  the  great 
Irish  families,  upon  whom  the  inferior  sort  would  always  depend.  And,  in  compliance  with 
them,  the  indemnity,  now  offered,  was  so  limited,  that  it  had  no  effect ;  for  the  priests,  who 
ogvemed  the  Irish  with  a  very  blind  and  absolute  authority,  prevailed  with  them  to  try 
their  fortunes  still.  The  news  of  the  victory  the  French  had  at  sea  was  so  magnified  among 
them,  that  they  made  the  people  believe  that  they  would  make  such  a  descent  upon  England, 
as  must  oblige  the  king  to  abandon  Ireland.  The  king  was  pressed  to  pursue  the  Irish, 
who  had  retired  to  Athlone  and  Limerick,  and  were  now  joined  by  their  officers,  and  so 
brought  again  into  some  order :  but  the  main  concern  was,  to  put  the  transport  fleet  in  a 
safe  station.  And  that  could  not  be  had  till  the  king  was  master  of  Waterford  and 
Duncannon  Fort,  which  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  river ;  both  these  places  capitu- 
lated, and  the  transports  were  brought  thither.  But  they  were  not  now  so  much  in  danger, 
as  the  king  had  reason  to  apprehend ;  for  king  James,  when  he  sailed  away  from  Dun- 
cannon,  was  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  go  into  the  road  of  Kinsale,  where  he  found  some 
French  frigates  that  were  already  come  to  bum  our  fleet :  he  told  them  it  was  now  too  late, 
all  was  lost  in  Ireland.  So  he  carried  them  back  to  convoy  him  over  to  France,  where  he 
had  but  a  cold  reception  ;  for  the  miscarriage  of  afliiirs  in  Ireland  was  imputed  both  to  his 
ill  conduct  and  his  want  of  courage.  He  fell  under  much  contempt  of  the  people  of  France ; 
only  that  king  continued  still  to  behave  himself  decently  towards  him. 

The  king  sent  his  army  towards  the  Shannon ;  and  he  himself  came  to  Dublin,  intending,, 
as  he  was  advised,  to  go  over  to  England ;  but  he  found  there  letters  of  another  stndn : 
things  were  in  so  good  a  posture,  and  so  quiet  in  England,  that  they  were  no  more  in  any 
apprehension  of  a  descent ;  so  the  king  went  back  to  his  army,  and  marched  towardn 
Limerick.  Upon  this  Lauzun,  who  commanded  the  French,  left  the  town,  and  sent  hia 
equipage  to  France,  which  perished  in  the  Shannon.  It  was  hoped  that  Limerick,  seeing 
itself  thus  abandoned,  would  have  followed  the  example  of  other  towns,  and  have  capitu- 
lated.    Upon  that  confidence  the  king  marched  towards  it,  though  his  army  was  now  much 
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iliMiiMibtiiMl  I  lilt  liiiil  Idft  iiiiiiiy  ^arriMoiiH  in  several  places,  and  had  sent  some  of  his  best 
linillna  iivnr  In  Mn^liiiid ;  mi  thai  lio  liad  nut  now  above  20,000  men  together.  Limerick 
liim  III!  Iindi  Mo4  iif  llio  Hliiuinon,  and  on  an  island,  that  the  riyer  makes  there  :  the  Irish 
Wiifo  v^l  ill  KriMit  niiiiitii«rrt  in  ('onnau);(ht ;  mi  that,  nnless  they  had  been  shut  up  on  that 
mIiIu,  II  ^(Ih  riiny  tti  mMid  in  a  ctonMtant  mipply  Imth  of  men  and  provisions :  nor  did  it  seem 
Mt|\|a4ibto  til  iindortuko  ttio  Mit*go  of  a  ])Iaco  so  Hitiiated  with  so  small  an  army,  especially  in 
IIihI  mmaiiii,  ill  \\\\\A\  it  iiHod  to  fain  lonp; ;  and  by  that  means,  both  the  Shannon  would 
ii\^««lli  aiul  iho  ^rtMuid,  whioh  wa«  tlio  bout  soil  of  Ireland,  would  be  apt  to  become  deep, 
HUil  m^i\Wi^  \\\\w\\vMo  for  oarrin^i'rt.  Yot  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  the  consternation  they 
»«m^  ill)  M\\\  tlioir  boinpf  abaudonod  by  the  FnMich,  made  the  king  resolve  to  sit  down 
Wfur\«  it.  TMv  out  workM  might  havo  Ihvu  dofendiKl  for  some  time  ;  but  they  abandoned 
|h«XM>  ill  HO  iiiuoh  dim^r^lor,  Ibal  it  waA  frtmi  hence  Wlieved  they  would  not  hold  out  long. 
*niv  >  a\^\  a\u\\\x\\\\w\\  (ho  \w\*U  which  thoy  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon :  npon 
>^hi\'h  (ho  Kiiii;  |m«^hI  (ho  ri\or«  which  was  then  very  low,  and  viewed  those  posts; 
\\\\%  ho  h«id  iiol  iiion  U\  maiutnin  thoin :  so  ho  continued  to  press  the  town  on  the  Mon- 

MoV  nldo. 

Us'  »s'iil  <\vi  *^mio  nu^'  Ammuni(ion«  and  ^^me  snroat  guns  ;  they  had  only  a  guard  of  two 
U\H^|«  %x('  Knvi*\*  (o  \>m\\\v  thoni«  who  dt^pijHnl  the  Irish  s^i^  much,  and  thought  they  were  at 
«M\^h  diM<<^«us\  ih^^i  iho>  •oi  (heir  hi>r^^  to  gm^jk  and  went  to  bed.  Sar^eld,  one  of  the 
K>»l  \MiH^vi«  sv('  (ho  hwh^  h^NAf^l  ihdt  the  kiug  i\^o  aU>ut  veiy  carelessly,  and  upon  that,  had 
^^1  ^  «»imU  Uvh  %4'  (x>efe^\Uil\'  luou  t«^jhor«  on  d^^gn  to  f^^iae  his  person  ;  bat  now,  Lemiing 
v<f  «Kv%  v\xu>v'\x  ^o  K«<^hv\l  to  oui  it  oA':  iho  kiii):  h:iid  advtrrtfc^inent  of  this  brouglit  him  in 
l\UH\  A^J  skinWixsI  *v^^^o  wkmx^  tT\v|>«  i\*  U*  *'ut  to  *xun*  thif  convoy ;  they,  eitker  tLroogfa 
|i\\^V'4>  nn*  s\*u^>*attKX!iA^  dhl  ttx^  n^Tv^h  lill  \i  XV -A*  uij:^!^  thvHi^  tkeiT  Qiders  wtpie  Ibrtibe 
MNVk^k^i; .  ^u^  ^^^'\  «»\^\wv^  A  h">fc  h.»urs  ux*  Utifx  SAK^fkld  :KLrprt<«^  the  party,  destroyed  the 
4MvmuW\^\n«Ms  VavXo  t^o  ^^AM^^^s  AMv^  Ktrst  ^^»e  v'JT  iht^  pittdk  and  jo  maivked  oC  Lanier, 
>k^>>m;^  iSs^  k',v^  K^.l  M.^1  >^tih  iW  ivATtw  iv.Xji^,!  ^av>^  owitakea  iim  ;  b«  tSie  c" 

^^%  ^«A  ib^^  k^v^  >!  >.nW^  >fc.w^  ^Sjn  iV>   >,».l  A  j:t\'iA^.T  luittd  ts*  ^^f  tbnckwiTvs  licb  by  tiie 

ik-  VvtKii  V.^''^  •*j^to«A.t>  ,'.;  <>c  ^-KkYiiKv  \r.fl  t^-  i  -t^  ?c\'^Mif«i  ae  ^w^  nr  ^ari..  that  tlie 
MM  \kX  -^^^  -iWMt  **  *  >i%i»».^  i\%i  «>v  ,a;.«tv»«t  Vi'i  vf^feJk'v  ritjc  t  '}*rtrr  jt  at*  ksnr^nKft  ran 

^^  ^.».:iv.     ■*%    I      iif    !    X     H\*iv  *v\.     .♦      %    ^K<«a.\     i1^4L«U•^\        JtlvY^    ipvtt    TtfC^:"/ 
,«^«A«\  ««     V^tX>>^\«\     IV    ii^     «  >kttv«    h«Xstv     l«;it*         Vk     ^''n^t    Yi^M    ^«nt-*l,    Ul\i 

A^^-H*'^  ^K**    *K>   '^iv*    XOtUv;  >^.«.1«^   K  >*    lUit-  >^x**c    »H  *    ld«a  <fevwn  'U  "ivt 
\*\\     \.*s^    V^     >K*\    v^^xJt'v   X\0%*  Ut\%%x  V     *w*    *i    ^^esi    iK    "^Jiw^  t*cr^:^  ttni  ^ 
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fill ;  aud  when  those  about  liim  made  such  compliments,  as  will  be  always  made  to  princes, 
even  though  they  do  not  deserve  them,  he  put  all  that  by  with  such  an  unaffected  neglect, 
that  it  appeared  how  much  soever  he  might  deserve  the  acknowledgments  that  were  made 
him,  yet  he  did  not  hke  them.  And  this  was  so  visible  to  all  about  him,  that  they  soon 
saw  that  the  way  to  make  their  court  was,  neither  to  talk  of  his  wound,  nor  of  his  behaviour 
on  that  day.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  physician,  he  ordered  him  to  see  that  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  wounded  men,  and  he  named  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  his  own  soldiers.  And 
though  he  had  great  reason  to  be  offended  with  Hamilton,  who  had  been  employed  to 
treat  with  tlie  carl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  sight,  and  was  preserved  by 
his  order ;  yet  since  he  saw  he  was  wounded,  he  gave  particular  directions  to  look  after 
him.  Upon  the  whole  matter  the  king  was  as  grave  and  silent  as  he  used  to  be ;  and  the 
joy  of  a  day,  that  had  been  both  so  happy  and  so  glorious  to  him,  did  not  seem  to  alter  his 
temper  or  deportment  in  any  way. 

He  told  me  he  was  also  near  him  when  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of  Limerick; 
and  saw  the  same  calm,  without  the  least  depression,  disorder,  or  peevishness :  from  this 
he  concluded,  that  either  his  mind  was  so  happily  balanced,  that  no  accident  could  put  it 
out  of  that  situation ;  or  that,  if  he  had  commotions  within,  he  had  a  very  extraordinary 
command  over  his  temper,  in  restraining  or  concealing  them. 

While  he  lay  before  Limerick,  he  had  news  from  England  that  our  fleet  was  now 
out,  and  that  the  French  were  gone  to  Brest :  so,  since  we  were  masters  of  the  sea,  the  earl 
of  Marlborough  proposed  that  five  thousand  men  who  had  lain  idle  all  this  summer  in 
England,  should  be  sent  to  Ireland  ;  and  >vith  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  the  king  should 
order  to  join  them,  they  should  try  to  take  Cork  and  Kinsale.  The  king  approved  of  this 
and  ordered  the  earl  to  come  over  with  them :  and  he  left  orders  for  about  five  thousand 
more,  who  were  to  join  him.  And  so  he  broke  up  this  campaign  and  came  over  to  Bristol, 
and  from  thence  to  London.  The  contrary  winds  stopped  the  earl  of  Marlborough  so,  that 
it  was  October  before  he  got  to  Ireland  *.  He  soon .  took  Cork  by  storm ;  and  fom^ 
thousand  men,  that  lay  there  in  garrison,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  In  this  action  the 
duke  of  Grafton  received  a  shot,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days :  he  was  the  more  lamented, 
as  being  the  person  of  all  king  Charles's  children,  of  whom  there  was  the  greatest  hope :  he 
was  brave,  and  probably  would  have  become  a  great  man  at  sea  f.  From  Cork,  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  marched  to  Kinsale,  where  he  found  the  two  forts  that  commanded  the  port 
to  be  so  much  stronger  than  the  plans  had  represented  them  to  be,  that  he  told  me,  if  he  had 
known  their  true  strength,  he  had  never  undertaken  the  expedition  in  a  season  so  fai^ 
advanced ;  yet  in  a  few  days  the  place  capitulated.  The  Irish  drew  their  forces  together! 
but  durst  not  venture  on  raising  the  siege ;  but  to  divert  it,  they  set  the  country  abont^' 
which  was  the  best  built  of  any  in  Ireland,  all  in  a  flame. 

Thus  those  two  important  places  were  reduced  in  a  very  bad  season,  and  with  very  little 
loss ;  which  cut  off  the  quick  communication  between  France  and  Ireland.  Count  Lanzon, 
with  the  French  troops,  lay  all  this  while  about  Gal  way,  without  attempting  any  thing ; 
he  sent  over  to  France  an  account  of  the  desperate  state  of  their  affsdrs,  and  desired  ships 
might  be  sent  for  the  transport  of  their  forces :  that  was  done ;  yet  the  ships  came  not  tilt 
the  siege  of  liimerick  was  raised :  probably,  if  the  court  of  l^rance  had  known  how  much 
the  state  of  affairs  was  altered,  they  would  have  sent  contrary  orders ;  but  Lauzun  was 

*  The  best  biograpby  of  this  great  general  U  by  arch-  the  duke  of  Grafton  performed  this  unpopular  act     Ha 

deacon  Coxe,  entitled  **  Memoin  of  John,  duke  of  MarU  Rubaequently  lerred  James  the  Second  in  various  cap*; 

borough,  Mith  his  original  Correspondence.**     It  contains  cities ;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he| 

much  valuable  information  relative  to  this  period.  together  with  lord  Churchill  (afterwards  duke  of  Marl- 

t  Henry  Fitzroy  was  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Bar-  borough),  were  the  first  to  join  him ;  yet  be  voted  for  the 

baraVilliers,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  by  Charles  the  Second,  appointment  of  a   regent.     When    the   parliament  bad 

Jle  was  born  in  1663.     In  1673  he  had  conferred  upon  declared  William  and  Mary  sovereigns,  he  adhered  to 

Iiim  the  dukedom  of  Grafton.     He  saw  a  good  deal  of.  themt  ^Q^  ^^  ^^^  globe  during  the  coronation  ceremony, 

naval    service  under  sir  Charles  Bury,  vice-admiral  of  The  duke  received  his  death-wound  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 

England  ;  and  acted  gallantly  against  the  duke  of  Mon.'  tern  her,  1690,  whilst  leading  on  the  grenadiers  to  the 

mouth.     In   1687,  the  duke  of  Somerset  having,  as  was  breach  in  the  walls  of  Cork.     He  b  buried  at  Eaiton,  in 

noticed  in  a  previous  page,  declined  inlroducing  the  pope's  8ttffolk.«MjGFainger*s  Biog.  Hbt. 
nuncio,  the  archbishop  of  Amaiia,  at  his  public  audieDcey 
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wi^ary  of  the  serrice,  and  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it;  eo  he  sailed  away,  without  staying  for 
new  orders,  by  which  he  lost  the  little  reputation  that  he  was  beginning  to  recover  at  the 
court  of  Fraacc.  The  earl  of  Tyrconncl  went  over  with  him,  uid  gave  fub  sesnrances,  that 
though  the  Irish  were  likely  to  suffer  great  hardships  next  winter,  yet  they  wonid  stand  it 
out,  if  they  were  still  supported  from  France.  It  had  appeared,  upon  many  occasions,  that 
the  French  and  the  Irish  soldiers  did  not  agree  well  together;  therefore  he  proposed,  that 
no  more  soldiers,  but  only  a  number  of  good  officers,  together  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothes,  might  be  sent  over  to  them.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Irish  formed  themselves  into 
many  bodies,  which,  by  a  new  name,  were  called  rappareet*.  These,  knowing  all  the 
ways,  and  the  bogs,  and  other  places  of  retreat  in  Ireland,  and  being  favoured  by  the 
Irish,  that  had  submitted  to  the  king,  robbed  and  burned  houses  in  many  places  of  the 
country  ;  wliile  the  king's  army  studied  their  own  case  in  their  quarters  more  than  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants :  many  of  them  were  suspected  of  robbing  in  their  turn, 
though  the  rapparcea  carried  the  blame  of  all :  between  them,  the  poor  inhabitants  had  ft 
gad  time,  and  their  stock  of  cattle  and  com  was  almost  quite  destroyed  in  many  places. 

From  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  I  turn  next  to  give  an  account  of  what  passed  in  Scotland ; 
matters  went  very  happily,  as  to  the  military  part :  when  the  remnants  of  the  carl  of 
Dundee's  army  (to  whom  many  officers,  together  with  ammunition  and  money,  bad  been 
Bent  from  Ireland)  began  to  move  towards  the  low  country,  to  receive  those  who  were 
resolved  to  join  with  them,  and  were  between  two  and  three  thousand  strong ;  they  were 
fallen  upon,  and  entirety  defeated  by  a  Dutch  officer,  Levingston,  that  commanded  the 
forces  in  Scotland  ;  about  an  hundred  officers  were  taken  prisoners ;  this  broke  all  the 
measures  that  had  been  taken  for  king  James's  interests  in  Scotland.  Upon  this,  thoac 
who  had  engaged  in  Montgomery's  plot,  looked  upon  that  design  as  desperate ;  yet  they 
resolved  to  try  what  strength  they  could  make  in  parliament. 

Lord  Molvill  carried  down  powers,  first  to  offer  to  duke  Hamilton,  if  he  would  join  in 
common  measures  heartily  with  him,  to  be  commissioner  in  parliament,  or  if  he  proved 
intractable,  as  indeed  ho  did,  to  serve  in  that  post  himself.  He  had  fuU  instructions  for 
the  settlement  of  presbytery ;  for  ho  assured  the  king,  that  without  that,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  any  thing ;  only  the  king  would  not  consent  to  the  taking  uvvf  the 
rights  of  patronage,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  -,  yet  he  found  these  so  much  Ifisisted 
on,  that  be  sent  one  to  the  king  to  Ireland  for  fuller  instructions  in  tlioae  points  ;  they  were 
enlarged,  but  in  such  general  words,  that  the  king  did  not  understand  that  his  instractioni 
oould  warrant  what  lord  Melvill  did  ;  for  he  gave  them  both  up.  And  the  king  was  so 
offended  with  him  for  it,  that  ho  lost  all  the  credit  ho  had  with  him ;  though  the  king  did 
not  think  fit  to  disown  him,  or  to  call  him  to  an  account,  for  going  beyond  bis  instructions. 

The  Jacobites  persuaded  all  their  party  to  go  to  the  parliament,  and  to  take  the  oaths  ; 
for  many  of  the  nobility  stood  off,  and  would  not  own  the  king,  nor  swear  to  bim  :  great 
pains  were  taken  by  Paterson,  one  of  their  urchbifhops,  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  oatli^ 
but  on  design  to  break  them  ;  for  he  thought,  by  that  means,  they  could  have  a  majority 
in  parliament ;  though  some  of  the  laity  were  too  honest  to  agree  to  such  advices ;  but 
with  all  these  wicked  arts  they  were  not  able  to  carry  a  majority.  So,  other  things  fwling, 
they  saw  a  necessity  of  desiring  a  force  to  be  sent  over  from  France ;  tliis  appe-ared  so 
odious,  and  so  destructive  to  their  country,  that  some  of  them  refused  to  concur  in  it ; 
others  were  not  pleased  with  the  answers  king  James  had  sent  to  the  propositions  they  had 
made  him.  He  had  indeed  granted  all  that  they  had  asked,  upon  their  own  particular 
interMts,  and  had  promised  to  settle  presbytery ;  but  he  rejected  all  those  demands  that 
imported  a  diminution  of  his  prerogative,  in  as  firm  a  manner  as  if  he  had  been  already 
aet  on  the  throne  again  :  they  proposed,  finding  his  answer  so  little  to  their  satisfaction,  to 
send  him  a  second  message. 

Upon  this  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Annandale,  and  Breadalbanc,  withdrew  from  them  ; 
Annandale  came  up  to  the  Bath,  pretending  his  ill  heallh  :  both  lord  Argyle  and  Brcadal- 
bane  went  to  Chester,  pretending,  as  they  said  afterwards,  that  they  intended  to  diacovor 

*  Tbs  nmraiidbg  rcbeli  Horn  u  calicd,  bcnaie   geoenllj  umed  witb  a  •hurt  pike,  which  la  Iriik  n  talht' 

"inperj."— Todd'i  jBhaion'tDicl.  ^^h 
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the  whole  matter  to  the  king ;  but  he  had  passed  over  to  Ireland  before  they  got  to 
Chester.  Montgomery  upon  this  looked  on  the  design  as  broken ;  and  so  he  went  and 
reconciled  himself  to  Melvill,  and  discovered  the  whole  negotiation  to  him.  Upon  which, 
the  earl  of  Melvill  pressed  the  king  to  grant  a  general  indemnity,  and  gave  Montgomery 
a  pass  to  go  to  London ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  queen  in  his  favour.  But  the  king  was 
resolved  to  know  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  particularly  how  far  any  of  the  English 
were  engaged  in  it :  so  Montgomery  absconded  for  some  time  in  London,  since  he  saw  no 
hopes  of  pardon,  but  upon  a  full  discovery.  A  warrant  was  sent  to  the  Bath  for  the  earl  of 
Annandale,  of  which  he  had  notice  given  him,  and  went  up  privately  to  London.  Mont- 
gomery sent  Ferguson  to  him,  assuring  him  that  he  had  discovered  nothing,  and  desiring 
him  to  continue  firm  and  secret :  but  when  he  had  certain  notice  that  Montgomery  had 
discovered  all  the  negotiation  among  the  Scotch,  he  cast  himself  on  the  queen's  mercy, 
asking  no  other  conditions,  but  that  he  might  not  be  made  an  evidence  against  others.  He 
himself  had  not  treated  with  any  in  England,  so  as  to  them  he  was  only  a  second-hand 
witness ;  only  he  informed  against  Nevil  Payne,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  Scotland,  to 
manage  matters  among  them  ;  he  was  taken  there,  but  would  confess  nothing.  Upon  the 
earl  of  Annandale's  information,  which  he  gave  upon  oath,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  wrote 
to  the  council  of  Scotland,  that  he  had  in  his  hands  a  deposition  upon  oath,  containing 
matter  of  high  treason  against  Payne;  upon  which  it  was  pretended,  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  he  might  be  put  to  the  torture ;  and  that  was  executed  with  rigour. 
He  resisted  a  double  question,  yet  was  still  kept  a  prisoner ;  and  this  was  much  cried  out 
on,  as  barbarous  and  illegal.  Montgomery  lay  hid  for  some  months  at  London  ;  but  when 
he  saw  he  could  not  have  his  pardon  but  by  making  a  full  discovery,  he  chose  rather  to  go 
beyond  sea :  so  fatally  did  ambition  and  discontent  hurry  a  man  to  ruin,  who  seemed  capable 
of  greater  things.  His  art  in  managing  such  a  design,  and  his  firmness  in  not  discovering 
his  accomplices,  raised  his  character  as  much  as  it  ruined  his  fortune.  He  continued  in 
perpetual  plots  after  this,  to  no  purpose  :  he  was  once  taken,  but  made  his  escape ;  and  at 
last,  spleen  and  vexation  put  an  end  to  a  turbulent  life. 

The  lord  Melvill  had  now  a  clear  majority  in  parliament  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot; 
some  absented  themselves  ;  and  others,  to  redeem  themselves,  were  compliant  in  all  things  : 
the  main  point  by  which  Melvill  designed  to  fix  himself,  and  his  party,  was,  the  abolish- 
ing of  episcopacy,  and  the  setting  up  of  presbytery.  The  one  was  soon  done  by  repealing 
all  the  laws  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  and  declaring  it  contrary  to  the  genius  and  constitu- 
tion of  that  church  and  nation  ;  for  the  king  would  not  consent  to  a  plain  and  simple  con- 
demnation of  it.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  settle  presbytery.  If  they  had  followed  the 
pattern,  set  them  in  the  year  1638,  all  the  clergy,  in  a  parity,  were  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  ;  but  those  being  episcopal,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  put  the  power 
of  the  church  in  such  hands ;  therefore  it  was  pretended,  that  such  of  the  presbyterian 
ministers  as  had  been  turned  out  in  the  year  1662,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  only 
sound  part  of  the  church  :  and  of  these  there  happened  to  be  then  threescore  alive ;  so  the 
government  of  the  church  was  lodged  with  them ;  and  they  were  empowered  to  take  to 
their  assistance,  and  to  a  share  in  the  church  government,  such  as  they  should  think 
fit :  some  furious  men  who  had  gone  into  very  frantic  principles,  and  all  those  who 
had  been  secretly  ordained  in  the  presbyterian  way,  were  presently  taken  in ;  this  was  likely 
to  prove  a  fatal  error  at  their  first  setting  out :  the  old  men  among  them,  what  by  reason 
of  their  age,  or  their  experience  of  former  mistakes,  were  disposed  to  more  moderate  counsels ; 
but  the  taking  in  such  a  number  of  violent  men,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pursue 
them  ;  so  these  broke  out  into  a  most  extravagant  way  of  proceeding  against  such  of  the 
episcopal  party  as  had  escaped  the  rage  of  the  former  year.  Accusations  were  raised 
against  them ;  some  were  charged  for  their  doctrine,  as  guilty  of  Arminianism ;  others 
were  loaded  with  more  scandalous  imputations ;  but  these  were  only  thrown  out  to  defame 
them.  And  where  they  looked  for  proof,  it  was  in  a  way  more  becoming  inquisitors  than 
judges ;  so  apt  are  all  parties,  in  their  turns  of  power,  to  fall  into  those  very  excesses,  of 
which  they  did  formerly  make  such  tragical  complaints.  All  other  matters  were  carried,  in 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  the  lord  Melvill  and  the  presbyterians  desired.     In  lieu  of 
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the  king's  supremacy,  he  had  chimney-money  given  him  ;  and  a  test  was  imposed  on  all  in 
office,  or  capable  of  electing,  or  being  elected  to  serve  in  parliament,  declaring  the  king  and 
queen  to  be  their  rightful  and  lawfid  sovereigns,  and  renouncing  any  manner  of  title  pre- 
tended to  be  in  king  James. 

As  for  afiairs  a(>road,  the  duke  of  Savoy  came  into  the  alliance ;  the  French  suspected  he 
was  in  a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  so  they  forced  him  to  declare  it,  before  matters 
were  ripe  for  it.  They  demanded,  that  he  would  put  Turin  and  Montmclian  in  their  hands. 
This  was  upon  the  matter  to  ask  all,  and  to  make  him  a  vassal  prince  :  upon  his  refusal, 
a  French  army  took  possession  of  Savoy ;  and  marched  into  Piedmont,  before  he  was  ready 
to  receive  them;  for  though  the  imperialists  and  the  Spaniards  had  made  him  great 
promises,  in  which  they  arc  never  wanting,  when  their  affiiirs  require  it,  yet  they  failed  so 
totally  in  the  performance,  that  if  the  king  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  promised  him  nothing, 
had  not  performed  every  thing  effectually,  ho  must  have  become  at  once  a  prey  to  the 
French.  Tlie  emperor  was  this  year  unhappy  in  Hungary,  both  by  losing  Belgnuie,  and 
by  some  other  advantages,  wliich  tlie  Turks  gained ;  yet  he  was  as  little  inclined  to  peace, 
as  he  was  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

Tlic  king  at  his  first  coming  over  from  Ireland  was  so  little  wearied  with  that  campaign, 
that  he  intended  to  have  gone  over  to  his  army  in  Flanders ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  they 
were  going  into  winter  quarters ;  so  ho  held  the  session  of  parliament  early,  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  that  so,  the  funds  being  settled  for  the  next  year,  he  might  have  an 
interview  with  many  of  the  German  princes,  who  intended  to  meet  him  at  the  Hague,  that 
they  might  concert  measures  for  the  next  campaign. 

Both  houses  began  with  addresses  of  thanks  and  congratulation  to  the  king  and  queen, 
in  which  they  set  forth  the  sense  they  had  of  their  pious  care  of  their  people,  of  their 
courage  and  good  government,  in  the  highest  expressions  that  could  be  conceived ;  with 
promises  of  standing  by  them,  and  assisting  them,  with  every  thing  that  should  be  found 
necessary  for  the  public  service :  and  they  were  as  good  as  their  word ;  for  the  king,  having 
laid  before  them  the  charge  of  the  next  year's  war,  the  estimate  rising  to  above  four 
millions,  the  vastest  sum  that  ever  a  king  of  England  had  asked  of  his  people,  they  agreed 
to  it ;  the  opposition  that  was  made  being  very  inconsiderable ;  and  they  consented  to 
the  funds  proposed,  which  were  thought  equal  to  that  which  was  demanded,  though  these 
proved  afterwards  to  be  defective.  The  administration  was  so  just  and  gentle,  that  there 
were  no  grievances  to  inflame  the  house,  by  which  the  most  promising  beginnings  of  some 
sessions,  in  former  reigns,  had  often  miscarried. 

Some  indeed  began  to  complain  of  a  mismanagement  of  the  pubHc  money;  but  tlie 
ministry  put  a  stop  to  that,  by  moving  for  a  bill,  empowering  such  as  the  parliament  should 
name,  to  examine  into  all  accounts,  with  all  particulars  relating  to  them ;  giving  them 
authority  to  bring  all  persons  that  they  should  have  occasion  for,  before  them,  and  to 
tender  them  an  oath,  to  discover  their  knowledge  of  such  things  as  they  should  ask  of  them. 
This  was  like  the  power  of  a  court  of  inquisition ;  and  how  unusual  soever  such  a  com- 
mission was,  yet  it  seemed  necessary  to  grant  it,  for  the  bearing  down  and  silencing  all 
scandalous  reports.  When  this  bill  was  brought  to  the  lords,  it  was  moved,  that  since  the 
commons  had  named  none  but  members  of  their  own  house,  that  the  lords  should  add 
some  of  their  number :  this  was  done  by  ballot ;  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  having  made 
the  motion,  the  greatest  number  of  ballots  were  for  him ;  but  he  refused  to  submit  to 
this,  with  so  much  firmness,  that  the  other  lords,  who  were  named  with  him,  seemed  to 
think  they  were  in  honour  bound  to  do  the  same ;  so,  since  no  peer  would  sufier  himself  to 
be>  named,  the  bill  passed  as  it  was  sent  up.  Many  complaints  were  made  of  the  illegal 
comm  itments  of  suspected  persons  for  high  treason ;  though  there  was  nothing  sworn  against 
them  .-  but  the  danger  was  so  apparent,  and  the  public  safety  was  so  much  concerned  in 
those  imprisonments,  that  the  house  of  commons  made  a  precedent  for  securing  a  ministry 
that  should  do  the  like  upon  the  like  necessity,  and  yet  maintained  the  habeas  corpus  act ; 
they  indemnified  the  ministry  for  all  that  had  been  done  contrary  to  that  act. 

Great  complaints  were  brought  over  from  Ireland,  where  the  king's  army  was  almost 
as  heavy  on  the  country  as  the  Rapparces  were :  there  was  a  great  arrear  due  to  them ; 
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for  which  reason,  when  the  king  settled  a  government  in  Ireland,  of  three  lords  jnstices,  he 
did  not  put  the  army  under  their  civil  authority,  but  kept  them  in  a  military  subjection  to 
their  officers ;  for,  he  said,  since  the  army  was  not  regularly  paid,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  them  from  mutiny,  if  they  were  put  under  strict  discipline,  and  punished  accordingly. 
The  under  officers,  finding  that  they  were  only  answerable  to  their  superior  officers,  took 
great  liberties  in  their  quarters ;  and,  instead  of  protecting  the  country,  they  oppressed  it. 
The  king  had  brought  over  an  army  of  seven  thousand  Danes,  under  the  command  of  a  very 
gallant  prince,  one  of  the  dukes  of  Wirtemburg ;  but  they  were  cruel  friends,  and  thought 
they  were  masters ;  nor  were  the  English  troops  much  better.  Tlie  Dutch  were  the  least 
complained  of :  Ginkle,  who  had  the  chief  command,  looked  strictly  to  them ;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  convenient  to  put  those  of  other  nations  under  the  same  severe  measures  *. 
But  the  pay,  due  for  some  months,  being  now  sent  over,  the  orders  were  changed ;  and  the 
army  was  made  subject  to  the  civil  government ;  yet  it  was  understood  that  instructions 
were  sent  to  tlie  lords  justices  to  be  cautious  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  over  them ; 
so  the  country  still  suffijred  much  by  these  forces. 

The  house  of  commons  passed  a  vote  to  raise  a  million  of  money  out  of  the  forfeitures 
and  confiscations  in  Ireland ;  and  in  order  to  that,  they  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  of  all 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  and  appropriated  the  confiscations 
to  the  raising  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  present  war ;  only  they  left  a  power  to 
the  king  to  grant  away  a  tliird  part  of  those  confiscated  estates,  to  such  as  had  served  in  the 
war ;  and  to  give  such  articles  and  capitulations  to  those  who  were  in  arms,  as  he  should 
think  fit.  Upon  this  bill  many  petitions  were  offi?red,  the  creditors  of  some,  and  the  heirs 
of  others,  who  had  continued  faithful  to  the  government,  desired  provisos  for  their  security. 
The  commons,  seeing  that  there  was  no  end  of  petitions,  for  such  provisos,  rejected  them  all ; 
imitating  in  this  too  much  the  mock  parliament,  that  king  James  held  in  Dublin ;  in  which 
about  3,000  persons  were  attainted,  without  proof  or  process,  only  because  some  of  th^n 
were  gone  over  to  England,  and  others  were  absconding,  or  informed  against  in  Ireland. 
But  when  this  bill  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  they  thought  tliey  were  in  justice  bound 
to  hear  all  petitions  :  upon  this,  the  bill  was  likely  to  be  clogged  with  many  provisos ;  and 
the  matter  must  have  held  long  :  so  the  king,  to  stop  this,  sent  a  message  to  the  commons ; 
and  he  spoke  to  the  same  purpose,  afterwards  from  the  throne,  to  both  houses.  He  pro- 
mised he  would  give  no  grants  of  any  confiscated  estates,  but  would  keep  that  matter  entire, 
to  the  consideration  of  another  session  of  parliament ;  by  which  the  king  intended  only  to 
assure  them,  that  he  would  give  none  of  those  estates  to  his  courtiers  or  officers ;  but  he 
thought  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  pass  such  acts  of  grace,  or  grant  such  articles  to  the  Irish, 
as  the  state  of  his  affairs  should  require. 

There  were  no  important  debates  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  earl  of  Torrington's  business 
held  them  long ;  the  form  of  his  commitment  was  judged  to  be  illegal ;  and  the  martiid 
law,  to  which,  by  the  statute,  all  who  served  in  the  fleet  were  subject,  being  lodged  in  the 
lord  high  admiral,  it  was  doubted  whether,  the  admiralty  being  now  in  commission,  that 
power  was  lodged  with  the  commissioners.  The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  'was ;  yet, 
since  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  too  sacred  a  thing  to  pass  only  by  a  construction  of 
law,  it  was  thought  the  safest  course  to  pass  an  act,  declaring,  that  the  powers  of  a  lord 
high  admiral  did  vest  in  the  commissioners.  The  secret  enemies  of  the  government,  who 
intended  to  embroil  matters,  moved  that  the  earl  of  Torrington  should  be  impeached  in  par- 
liament ;  proceedings  in  that  way  being  always  slow,  incidents  were  also  apt  to  fall  in  that 
might  create  disputes  between  the  two  houses,  which  did  sometimes  end  in  a  rupture :  but 

• 

*  This  gallant  and  Bucccssfiil  ofBcer  is  truly  designated  Ian  try  and  conquests  in  Ireland,  tlio  house  of  commons 

by  Mr.  Noble,  "a  man  of  m&ny  titles.**     His  names  and  voted  him  thanks, and  even  confirmed  the  grant  of  land 

honours  were  Godart  de  Reede,  baron  de  Reede  and  Geo-  given  him  by  the  king.     This  was  the  foifeited  estate  of 

kel,  lord  Amorongcr  Middachiez,  Ldversall,  Elst,  Stewelt,  William  Dougan,  earl  of  Limerick;  but  four  years  after 

Roenbcrgh,  &c.,  knight  of  the  royal  order  of  the  elephant,  the  parliament   voted    this  grant  of  more  than  26,000 

general  of  the  cavalry  of  the  United  Provinces,  grand  acres  too  extravagant.     Disgusted  with  this  treatment,  he 

commander  of  the  Teutonic  order,  general  of  the  dukedom  left  England,  entering  the  service  of  Holland,  where  lit 

of  Guelder,  and  the  county  of  Zutphen,  and  boron  Agh.  again  greatly  distinguished  himself.     He  died  in  1703.^— 

rim,  and  earl  of  Athlone,  in    Ireland.     He  came  into  Noble^s  Continuation  of  Grainger. 
England  with  William  the  Third  in  1688.     For  his  gal- 
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\\w  Vxwii  XV AA  Appn'honMvo  %\T  that :  and«  tlioiigh  he  was  much  incensed  against  that  lord, 
an«)  h:i\l  ix^iiAMi  to  IvHovo  that  a  ctuincil  of  war  would  treat  him  very  favourably,  yet  he 
c)\<^<«^  ralhor  to  lot  it  ^>  :>(>  than  to  distmlor  his  afTaii^.  Tlte  commissionerB  of  the  admi- 
v^ltx  nauu\\  a  «vurt  to  try  hinu  who  did  it  with  so  gn^ss  a  partiality,  that  it  reflected  much 
on  x\w  jin<ti«v  of  tho  nation  :  so  that^  if  it  had  not  Inx^n  for  the  great  interest  the  king  had 
in  tho  Si4t«^  it  nucht  haxo  iHvasiomHi  a  bn^ach  of  the  alliance  between  them  and  us.  He 
OAUK'  off  M ft'  as  to  his  ]vrsi>n  and  t>tati\but  much  hudtxl  in  his  reputation  ;  some  charging 
him  ^ith  want  of  \\nir!i4^\  while  others  iniputo^l  his  ill  ciWuct  to  a  hauglity  sullenneas  of 
tx**nivr*  tV.at  ma  do  hinu  sin^v  onlors  wore  sent  him.  c^mtrary  to  the  advices  he  had  given,  to 
iv'^^xw  indtwl  to  oK^v  thonu  and  ti^il^t  :  but  in  such  a  manner  as  should  cast  the  blame  on 
th,'«*  t^ho  Vad  ^^nt  hi\u  the  onleis.  and  give  them  cause  to  ivpent  of  it- 

An^^iK^  di'^xato  WAS  mo\i\l  in  the  hoii!«»  of  loi\is  ^by  tho^^  who  intended  to  rc\-ive  the  old 
iw^vA*hnvnt  of  the  m;ir*^uis  of  Oaermarthen^  whether  impeachments  continued  from  par- 
haw>ov.t  to  ^wr'iA'inx^nt,  or  whether  they  wen^  not  extin^ished  by  an  act  of  grace.  Some 
ars, -^vj  *oT\xN\^'r.:s  wen*  bn^-.zj^V.t  to  favour  this,  by  thv>s^  who  intended  to  keep  them  np ; 
W,t  "in  aVi  iV.,^\  t^»'T\*  had  Kvn  an  order  of  one  paniamcnt  to  cv«atinue  them  on  to  the  next : 
^•.^  tVx  .^*;  n.^t  *x^r»>e  Von>e  to  the  pr.^^nt  ca«'  ;  aai  h.^w  dc-ubtful  s*>ever  it  was.  whether 
l>je  V-.n^:  *  ^jv^r*;,-*!  o.^;;\i  V  i>^;oa»v\;  in  bar  to  an  imivaohminu  yti,  snce  the  king  bad  sent 
ar,  a,^  ,%f  irji,\\  w>v>»  ba,i  ]>assi\i  in  the  nivt  ses^.a  of  t}.is  parliacKnt,  it  seemed  very 
v.nr»>a5».vfMiVv  t."  oflT,  r  an  iTiv.vao>.n^i-r.i  a^:n*i  an  act  » f  p&rVjkZDfiit.  Jkll  tiis  discovered  a 
d.^-.iLT,  aj:-ar>4  tSst  ^  r»v  w'h.'*  was  Ix'.uviV,  \:  have  thf  gTeat<*a  crfsih  K-«ih  wjiL  the  king 
a»5A  v«A-^  A?>.l  w-jwi  ac*:n  faV.'.rv:  v.rs,-4;T  ar.  v.ii:virsal  hair^-I.  la  a  L.-.isse  ■:<f  c:«nmoBa.  ereiy 
w^.M-.vr.  a^-fc-.7i>4  a  ^".-.r.Tst^T  is  ay-j  ;.''  V  w;"  «. r. *v niinz^i :  s.r.>i  f«vy  iim.  otiitrs  are  angry 
M  V iir. .  lAAr^  >«.  '.V  T'  >hAr,'  :r«  the  ^vt:"**  .'•!  hiir^  ^c  o:  >.:<  fnirsis.  that  fall  with  him :  and 
«  Vxv  ,^"  ,-^  fcn^v.  JiT».;  a  wart.  .r.Tj»>*  vc  r.vla.i,  r.*.Ak.rs  i:if  anaw-V'.r^  a  minifSfT  a  .^vessoa  to 
iV  r^'s;  T-',  :'  .rs;  ws*  wvV.  "i*?.".,  at>'.  rVv-rii*, r.  '';-A^;r^  r.-az,  :j»i  mS^-rtakfs  ic-  maaage  the 
wft:Tor  a;%  ns^  >  rr. .  -r.  m-h?eh  th;-  e^r.  ;»:*  S'r.r:  «v:  •',.r>-  "r^A  ihf  rr.>£:  ijaii.  as  be  limKlf  told 
t^^.-  .  f,v  K  ).'?,;  u  \\^':'^  :^.\  .r.i-.T.\.r.  o:  i:«;'  r.-^iT*.  tT*.;  i.S.-.::jrr.i  riis  aivi:^»  wc«ijd.xn  cvnchHoii, 
ri:ir  jV  V^nj,  m?.'.  i^  ifV>.'.^  l^i-t  a  J.^o^vj-.n  m-**.  t:  ili>  x\jsi  maif .  ihaz  was  of  cieat 
«^u^%.>c*^''^v  .  ftr*\    s  x»'j;>  r  .$.r»}C'«s\  •"h^.ft  Vy  i.2!>  raeiots..  s;  ti«as  T«cx  fit  <ni  to  liie  ^^"j^f 

Vk  s.'i^i.vq  .^'  -.»  •■  :.!.'•,'::  vj5>  .'.-^iw.nj:  f  a  c*:inrhcs:i."a: .  U)£  tJif  Vinr  was  makbur  haste 
^*-*-  r  li  ^-.: :  ,\*v^-^>!N  I  v.:.r\  :  ~. P. \>«v '•-":'.■  m-,^.  ,-»,irx.:T:i  t:  td:-^c  XtziL  as  iii;  Hacne.  TLe 
Jltk.%  e.;t.>v  .»!  i-  ■  .  .  :v  ,  i\ .-.  ..T.  \  wus  T*  •*  ».  ':v  V>c  .  irj:T  i^jiHs-d  n  woij£  xk  rasv,  m  tlie 
iiT'^'^  ti*>a  T^r ,  :.*   i»~  i:^  J.  -*.•;.:«.  •!.  fc'> «; ;  .  s;   :":».  v  ^.a  lii.'   i:c£  P?«acit  v  cooie  vp  to 

i!-  «v5-.  1^     .vv  ^  ft-'   :     S    '.>i«.  uv.\  ;>■••:  y   ^^  :.:  V  C'tf  ■•"»>  ir   i»f  2Ciai£i-i  fver 

tKv>  s.^•  ^--.x  s.  ^M.,.'  f.  « i'-.\  :  ■'.  ^  :»..T  ■.  »v  "kivr*"^  *^^  *^^^  •^»'  T^fcSiiit  WHS  *r  imcBMctd  at  a 
>\ii*-JvkT  .k  <  .f-  r-  '« »!>.  :t  ;i.\-^  "iN  •.♦'N  in^.'.TN,  ;.  "ii:  suTT»rs**£.  12s.  asc  mauccid  kit 
.■*Mm?i^    ■■.^-  ^  wt   tjvt  <\*x^  .  ;■.:•■  K  s^  o  '.,  r»*in^  ^•■>'  ^^it.  iumxdf  xbf  £i<s  sm  ef  it^ 
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press  for  seamen ;  and  drew  the  three  passengers  out  of  the  hold,  in  which  they  were  hid. 
Lord  Preston  left  his  letters  hehind  him  in  the  hold,  together  with  king  James's  signet : 
Ashton  took  them  up,  on  design  to  have  thrown  them  into  the  sea,  but  they  were  taken 
from  him. 

Both  they  and  their  letters  were  brought  to  Whitehall.  Lord  Preston's  mind  sunk  so 
visibly,  that  it  was  concluded  he  would  not  die,  if  confessing  all  he  knew  could  save  him. 
Ashton  was  more  firm  and  sullen :  Elliot  knew  nothing.  There  was  among  their  papers 
one  that  contained  the  heads  of  a  declaration,  with  assurances  of  pardon,  and  promises  to 
preserve  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  laws :  another  paper  contained  short  memorials, 
taken  by  lord  Preston,  in  which  many  of  the  nobility  were  named.  The  most  important  of 
all  was,  a  relation  of  a  conference  between  some  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  Whigs  and 
Tories ;  by  which  it  appeared,  that,  upon  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  they  all  seemed 
convinced,  that  upon  this  occasion  France  would  not  study  to  conquer,  but  to  oblige 
England ;  and  that  king  James  would  be  wholly  governed  by  protestants,  and  follow  the 
protestant  and  English  interest.  The  prisoners  were  quickly  brought  to  their  trial ;  their 
design  of  going  to  France,  and  the  treasonable  papers  found  about  them,  were  fully  proved  ; 
some  of  them  were  written  in  lord  Preston's,  and  some  in  Ashton's  hand.  They  made  but 
a  poor  defence  ;  they  said,  a  similitude  of  hands  was  not  thought  a  good  proof  in  Sidney's 
case ;  but  this  was  now  only  a  circumstance :  in  what  hand  soever  the  papers  were  written, 
the  crime  was  always  the  same,  since  they  were  open,  not  scaled.  So  they  knew  the  con- 
tents of  them,  and  thus  were  carrying  on  a  negotiation  of  high  treason  with  the  king^s 
enemies :  upon  full  evidence  they  were  condemned. 

Ashton  would  enter  into  no  treaty  with  the  court ;  but  prepared  himself  to  die.  And  he 
suffered  with  great  decency  and  seriousness.  He  left  a  paper  behind  him,  in  which  he 
owned  his  dependence  on  king  James,  and  his  fidelity  to  him ;  he  also  affirmed,  that  he  was 
sure  the  prince  of  Wales  was  bom  of  the  queen  :  he  denied  that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the 
papers  that  were  taken  with  him.  This  made  some  conclude  that  his  paper  was  penned  by 
some  other  person,  and  too  hastily  copied  over  by  himself,  without  making  due  reflections 
on  this  part  of  it ;  for  I  compared  this  paper,  which  he  gave  the  sherifi^,  and  which  was 
written  in  his  own  hand,  with  those  found  about  him ;  and  it  was  visible,  both  were  written 
in  the  same  hand. 

Lord  Preston  went  backward  and  forward ;  he  had  no  mind  to  die,  and  yet  was  not  willing 
to  tell  all  he  knew  :  he  acted  a  weak  part  in  all  respects.  When  he  was  heated  by  the 
importunities  of  his  friends,  who  were  violently  engaged  against  the  government,  and  after 
be  had  dined  well,  he  resolved  he  would  die  heroically ;  but  by  next  morning  that  heat  went 
off;  and  when  he  saw  death  in  full  view,  his  heart  failed  him.  The  scheme  he  carried  over 
was  so  foolish,  so  ill  concerted,  and  so  few  engaged  in  it,  that  those  who  knew  the  whole 
secret  concluded,  that  if  he  had  got  safe  to  the  court  of  France,  the  project  would  have  been 
so  despised,  that  he  must  have  been  suspected,  as  sent  over  to  draw  king  James  into  a  snare, 
and  bring  him  into  the  king's  hands.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  seized,  and  put  in  the 
Tower ;  but  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Graham,  and  Penn,  absconded.  After  some  months,  the 
king,  in  regard  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon'^s  relation  to  the  queen,  would  proceed  to  no  extremi- 
ties against  him,  but  gave  him  leave  to  live,  confined  to  his  house  in  the  country  *. 

The  king  had  suffered  the  deprived  bishops  to  continue,  now  above  a  year,  at  their  sees ; 
they  all  the  while  neglected  the  concerns  of  the  church,  doing  nothing,  but  living  privately 
in  their  palaces.  I  had,  by  the  queen's  order,  moved  both  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  sir 
John  Trevor,  who  had  great  credit  with  them,  to  try  whether,  in  case  an  act  could  be 
obtained,  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths,  they  would  go  on,  and  do  their  functions  in 
ordinations,  institutions,  and  confirmations ;  and  assist  at  the  public  worship,  as  formerly : 
but  they  would  give  no  answer ;  only  they  said,  they  would  live  quietly,  that  is,  keep  them- 
selves close,  till  a  proper  time  should  encourage  them  to  act  more  openly.  So  all  the 
thoughts  of  this  kind  were,  upon  that,  laid  aside.  One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the 
party.  Dr.  Sherlock,  upon  king  Jameses  going  out  of  Lreland,  thought  that  this  gave  the 

•  These  particulars  are  coniplotely  verified  by  the  "  Diaries"  of  Mr.  Evelyn  and  lord  Clarendon. 
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present  government  a  thorough  settlement ;  and  in  that  case,  he  thought  it  lawful  to  take 
the  oatlis ;  and  upon  that,  not  only  took  them  himself^  hut  puhlicly  justified  what  he  had 
done :  upon  which  he  was  most  severely  libelled  by  those  from  whom  he  withdrew  *.  The 
discovery  of  the  bishop  of  Ely's  correspondence,  and  engagement  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
gave  the  king  a  gieat  advantage  in  filling  those  vacant  sees ;  which  he  resolved  to  do  upon 
his  return  from  the  congress,  to  which  he  went  over  in  January. 

In  his  way  he  ran  a  very  great  haxard ;  when  he  got  within  the  Maese,  so  that  it  was 
thought  two  hours*  rowing  would  bring  him  to  land,  being  weary  of  the  sea,  he  went  into 
an  open  boat  with  some  of  his  lords :  but  by  mists  and  storms,  he  yns  tossed  up  and  down 
above  sixteen  hours,  before  he  got  safe  to  land.  Yet  neither  he,  nor  any  of  those  who  were 
with  him,  were  the  worse  for  all  this  cold  and  wet  weather.  And,  when  the  seamen  seemed 
veiT  i^piehensive  of  their  danger,  the  king  said  in  a  very  intrepid  manner,  ^  What !  aie  jon 
afraid  to  die  in  my  company  l"  He  soon  settled  some  points  at  which  the  States  had  stack 
Und^  ;  and  they  created  the  funds  for  that  year.  The  elect(»s  of  Bavaria  and  Brandenbnig, 
the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Wolfenbuttel,  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  a  great  many  oiba 
German  princes*  came  to  this  interview,  and  entered  into  consultations  coooeming  the  opera- 
tH>ns  of  the  next  campaign.  The  duke  of  Savoy's  affidrs  were  then  very  low ;  but  the  king 
iix^k  cue  of  hint,  and  furnished,  as  well  as  procured  him  sndi  supplies,  that  his  affidis  had 
quickly  a  moi^  }^n>mising  lace.  Things  were  concerted  amoi^  the  princes  themselvea,  and 
wvie  kept  so  seciet«  that  they  did  not  trust  them  to  their  ministeis ;  at  least  tlie  king  did 
not  oxnmuiucate  them  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  as  he  protested  solemnly  to  me,  when  he 
came  back.  The  princes  shewed  to  the  king  all  the  respects  that  any  of  their  rank  ever 
paid  to  any  crowned  head :  and  they  lived  t<^ether  in  snch  an  easy  freedom,  that  points  of 
cetemony  occasioned  no  disputes  among  them ;  though  those  are  often,  upon  leas  aolenm 
interviews,  the  subjects  of  much  quanelfing^  and  inteimpt  more  important  debater 

Daring  this  congre:^  pope  Alexander  the  Eighth,  Ottoboni,  died.  He  had  snooeeded 
po|^  Innoct^U  and  saU  in  that  chair  almost  a  year  and  a  half;  he  intt  a  TenetiaB,  and 
intended  to  enrich  his  fiunily  as  much  as  he  could.  The  Freodi  kii^  lenoonoed  his  preten- 
sioik»  to  the  fianchi:!es :  and  he,  in  return  for  that«  promoted  Foubin  and  aonie  othen, 
iiK\>innM«dcd  by  that  couit^  to  be  cardinals ;  which  was  mndi  resented  by  tlie  cmpenr. 
Yet  he  would  iK^t  yield  the  p^nnt  of  the  legale  to  the  court  of  France ;  nor  wnold  be  giant 
the  butts  for  tlKv^^  whom  the  king  had  nanK^d  to  the  vacant  bishc^prics  in  FnuHe  wlw  luid 
s^inc^  the  f>imulary«  pa^s^^d  in  ld(^  that  declared  the  pope  fiJEble^  and  anlject  to  a  gcncnl 
cv^ooaciL  When  pope  Alexander  ft^  himself  near  dcatlu  he  passed  a  boll  in  due  iDim,  bj 
he  cx^nfincod  all  fv^  ImKxvnt's  bulb ;  and  by  this  he  pnt  a  new  stop  to  any  veoon- 
tion  wSth  the  cxnart  \>f  Franc>^«  This  he  did  to  render  hb  name  and  fiunfly  note  neoepi- 
al4e  to  the  Italians^  and  nnx^t  particuUriy  to  his  countrrmcn.  who  hated  the 
Uittck  as  they  fnovd  the«u  Upon  hb  deaths  the  concise vt^  cvvitinned  shut  np  Ibr  fiTe 
KflUre  they  cw^okl  a^pKV  npivsi  an  ekxtioa.  The  party  of  the  andots  stood  kag  linn  to  Bar- 
Kiric^v  wbK>  had  the  lepntativ^n  of  a  sunu  and  sifeiiK\l  in  all  thin^  to  set  car£nal  IIimiimm^iu 
W^^ie  him  as  a  patteni :  they  at  last  wvte  pt«tuid<^  to  cx^umit  to  the  c&oiee  of  KgtaUEf 
a  NMfK'tfitam.  who,  wkile  he  was  aKhhbh^Y  of  Xapka»  had  some  <&|i«ies  witk  the 


Kf«c««r«      TV  t»tniMiimn  i^w  ion  twi»  i*<v«(w»*rr^         »^j  ^^.  ^ ._  ^*.  .^j_  i^^^TT^ 

V»«  V  X  Wnfv  V»  ^¥,v4Mk,     A  KsNicwCVrt  •.•»«*  jrfSrr  »r<v         ^  ^^^^  ^^^  v     ^^TT^^ 
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concerning  the  ecclesiastical  immunities,  which  he  asserted  so  highly,  that  he  excommuni- 
cated some  of  the  judges,  who,  as  he  thought,  had  invaded  them.  The  Spaniards  had  seemed 
displeased  at  this ;  which  recommended  him  so  to  the  French,  that  they  also  concurred  to  his 
elevation.  He  assumed  pope  Innocent's  name,  and  seemed  resolved  to  follow  his  maxims 
and  steps ;  for  he  did  not  seek  to  raise  his  family,  of  which  the  king  told  me  a  considerable 
instance :  one  of  his  nearest  kindred  was  then  in  the  Spanish  service,  in  Flanders,  and 
hastened  to  Rome  upon  bis  promotion ;  he  received  him  kindly  enough,  but  presently  dis- 
missed him,  giving  him  no  other  present,  if  he  said  true,  but  some  snuff.  It  is  true,  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  promoted  him  ;  but  the  pope  took  no  notice  of  that. 

To  return  to  the  Low  Countries :  the  king  of  France  resolved  to  break  oflF  the  conferences 
at  the  Hague,  by  giving  the  alarm  of  an  early  campaign ;  Mens  was  besieged ;  and  the  king 
came  before  it  in  person.  It  was  thereupon  given  up,  as  a  lost  place  ;  for  the  French  minis- 
ters had  laid  that  down  among  their  chief  maxims,  that  their  king  was  never  to  undertake 
any  thing  in  his  own  person,  but  where  he  was  sure  of  success.  The  king  broke  up  the  con- 
gress, and  drew  a  great  army  very  soon  together ;  and,  if  the  town  had  held  out  so  long,  as 
they  might  well  have  done,  or  if  the  governor  of  Flanders  had  performed  what  he  undertook, 
of  furnishing  carriages  to  the  army,  the  king  woidd  either  have  raised  the  siege,  or  forced  the 
French  to  a  battle.  But  some  priests  had  been  gained  by  the  French,  who  laboured  so 
effectually  among  the  townsmen,  who  were  almost  as  strong  as  the  garrison,  that  they  at 
last  forced  the  governor  to  capitulate.  Upon  that,  both  armies  went  into  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment ;  and  the  king  came  over  again  to  England  for  a  few  weeks. 

He  gave  all  necessary  orders  for  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  in  which  Ginkle  had  the  chief 
command.  Russel  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  soon  ready,  and  well  manned. 
The  Dutch  squadron  came  over  in  good  time.  The  proportion  of  the  quota,  settled  between 
England  and  the  States,  was,  that  we  were  to  furnish  five,  and  they  three  ships  of  equal 
rates  and  strength. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  were  now  brought  to  some  temper ;  many  of  the  lords,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  late  plot,  came  up,  and  confessed  and  discovered  all,  and  took  out  their 
pardon ;  they  excused  themselves,  as  apprehending  that  they  were  exposed  to  ruin ;  and 
that  they  dreaded  the  tyranny  of  presbytery,  no  less  than  they  did  popery ;  and  they  pro- 
mised that,  if  the  king  would  so  balance  matters,  that  the  lord  Melvill,  and  his  party,  should 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  them  and  their  friends,  and  in  particular,  that  they  should 
not  turn  out  the  ministers  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  who  were  yet  in  office,  nor  force  pres- 
byterians  on  them,  they  would  engage  in  the  king's  interests  faithfully  and  with  zeal :  they 
also  undertook  to  quiet  the  Highlanders,  who  stood  out  still,  and  were  robbing  the  country 
in  parties ;  and  they  undertook  to  the  king,  that,  if  the  episcopal  clergy  could  be  assured  of 
his  protection,  they  would  all  acknowledge  and  serve  him.  They  did  not  desire  that  the 
king  should  make  any  step  towards  the  changing  the  government,  that  was  settled  there ; 
they  only  desired  that  episcopal  ministers  might  continue  to  serve  in  those  places  that  liked 
them  best ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  brought  into  trouble  for  his  opinion,  as  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church ;  and  that  such  episcopal  men  as  were  willing  to  mix  with  the  presby- 
terians  in  their  judicatories,  should  be  admitted,  without  any  severe  imposition  in  point  of 
opinion. 

This  looked  so  fair,  and  agreed  so  well  with  the  king's  own  sense  of  things,  that  he  very 
easily  hearkened  to  it ;  and  I  did  believe  that  it  was  sincerely  meant ;  so  I  promoted  it  with 
great  zeal,  though  we  afterwards  came  to  see  that  all  this  was  an  artifice  of  ihe  Jacobites  to 
engage  the  king  to  disgust  the  presb3rterians ;  and  by  losing  them,  or  at  least  rendering  them 
remiss  in  his  service,  they  reckoned  they  would  be  soon  masters  of  that  kingdom.  For  the 
party  resolved  now  to  come  in  generally  to  take  the  oaths ;  but  in  order  to  that,  they  sent 
one  to  king  James,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  it,  and  the  service  they  intended  him  in  it ; 
and  therefore  they  asked  his  leave  to  take  them.  Tliat  king's  answer  was  more  honest ;  he 
said  he  could  not  consent  to  that  which  he  thought  unlawful ;  but  if  any  of  them  took  the 
oaths  on  design  to  serve  him,  and  continued  to  advance  his  interests,  he  promised  it  should 
never  be  remembered  against  them.  Young  Dalrymple  was  made  conjunct  secretary  of  state, 
with  the  lord  Melvill ;  and  he  undertook  to  bring  in  most  of  the  Jacobites  to  the  king's  ser- 
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yice ;  but  they  entered,  at  the  same  time,  into  a  close  correspondence  with  Si,  G^ennainB :  I 
believed  nothing  of  all  this  at  that  time,  but  went  in  cordially  to  serve  many,  who  intended 
to  betray  us. 

The  truth  was,  the  presbyterians,  by  their  violence  and  other  foolish  practices,  were  ren- 
dering themselves  both  odious  and  contemptible :  they  had  formed  a  general  assembly,  in 
the  end  of  the  former  year,  in  which  they  did  very  much  expose  themselves  by  the  weak- 
ness and  peevishness  of  their  conduct :  little  learning  or  prudence  appeared  among  them ; 
poor  preaching  and  wretched  haranguing ;  partialities  to  one  another,  and  violence  and  injus- 
tice to  those  who  differed  from  them,  shewed  themselves  in  all  their  meetings.  And  these 
did  so  much  sink  their  reputation,  that  they  were  weaning  the  nation  most  effectually  from 
all  fondness  to  their  government ;  but  the  falsehood  of  many,  who,  under  a  pretence  of 
moderating  matters,  were  really  undermining  the  king's  government,  helped  in  the  sequel 
to  preserve  the  presbyterians,  as  much  as  their  own  conduct  did  now  alienate  the  king  from 
them. 

The  next  thing  the  king  did  was,  to  fill  the  sees  vacant  by  deprivation.  He  judged  right 
that  it  was  of  great  consequence,  both  to  his  service  and  to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  hare 
Canterbury  well  filled ;  for  the  rest  would  turn  upon  that.  By  the  choice  he  was  to  make, 
all  the  nation  would  see,  whether  he  intended  to  go  on  with  his  first  design  of  moderating 
matters,  and  healing  our  breaches,  or  if  he  would  go  into  the  passions  and  humours  of  a  liigh 
party,  that  seemed  to  court  him  as  abjectly  as  they  inwardly  hated  him.  Dr.  Tillotson  had 
been  now  well  known  to  him  for  two  years ;  his  soft  and  prudent  counsels,  and  his  seal 
for  his  service,  had  begotten,  both  in  the  king  and  queen,  a  high  and  just  opinion  of  him. 
They  had  both,  for  above  a  year,  pressed  him  to  come  into  this  post :  and  he  had  struggled 
against  it  with  great  earnestness :  as  he  had  no  ambition,  nor  aspiring  in  his  temper,  so  he 
foresaw  what  a  scene  of  trouble  and  slander  he  must  enter  on,  now  in  the  decline  of  his  age. 
The  prejudices  that  the  Jacobites  would  possess  all  people  with,  for  his  coming  into  the 
room  of  one,  whom  they  called  a  confessor  *,  and  who  began  now  to  have  the  public  com- 
passion on  his  side,  were  well  foreseen  by  him.  He  also  apprehended  the  continuance  of 
that  heat  and  aversion,  that  a  violent  party  had  always  expressed  towards  him,  though  he 
had  not  only  avoided  to  provoke  any  of  them,  but  had,  upon  all  occasions,  done  the  chief  of 
them  great  services,  as  often  as  it  was  in  his  power.  He  had  large  principles,  and  was  free 
from  superstition ;  his  zeal  had  been  chiefly  against  atheism  and  popery ;  but  he  had  never 
shewed  nmch  sharpness  against  the  dissenters.  He  had  lived  in  a  good  correspondence  with 
many  of  them  ;  he  had  brought  several  over  to  the  church  by  the  force  of  reason,  and  the 
softness  of  persuasion  and  good  usage ;  but  was  a  declared  enemy  to  violence  and  'Severities 
on  those  heads.  Among  other  prejudices  against  him,  one  related  to  myself :  he  and  I  had 
lived,  for  many  years,  in  a  close  and  strict  friendship ;  he  laid  before  the  king  all  the  ill 
effects,  that,  as  he  thought,  the  promoting  him  would  have  on  his  own  service ;  but  all  this 
had  served  only  to  increase  the  king's  esteem  of  him,  and  fix  him  in  his  purpose. 

The  bishop  of  Ely's  letters  to  St.  Germains,  gave  so  fair  an  occasion  of  filling  those 
at  this  time,  that  the  king  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  it ;  and  Tillotson,  with  great 
to  himself,  submitted  to  the  king's  command  ;  and  soon  after,  the  see  of  York  foiling  void. 
Dr.  Sharp  was  promoted  to  it :  so  those  two  sees  were  filled  with  the  two  best  pieacherB 
that  had  sat  in  them  in  our  time :  only  Sharp  did  not  know  the  world  so  well,  and  was 
not  so  steady  as  Tillotson  was  "f*.     Dr.  Patrick  was  advanced  to  Ely,  Dr.  Moore  was  made 

*  Dr.  SflDcrofl.  these  interests  he  obtained,  in  succesdon  the  arcbdeaecHiry 

f  Dr.  John  Sharp  was  bom  in  1644,  at  Bradford,  in  of  Berkshire,  a  prebend  stall  of  Norwich,  tli«  reetory  of 

Yorkshire.     His  college  education  was  at  Christ's,  Cam.  St.  Gilea>in-the-Fields,  and  the  deanerj  of  Norwidi.      la 

Inidgc.     Notwithstanding  his   talents,  it   is   probable  he  a  former  page  has  been  noticed  the  displeasure  he  loenrred 

would  not  have  advanced  so   rapidly,  but  from  two  fortu-  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Second.    At  the  revirfutioa 

nate  connections.     He  obtained  the  domestic  chaplaincy,  he  was  presented  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  waa 

and  tutorship  of  the    four  sons,  of  sir  Heneage  Finch,  finally  elevated  to  the  see  of  York,  as  mentioned  in  the 

crentualiy  lord  chancellor;  and  his  father,  a  dry-salter, '  text  above.     He  died  in  1714.     Dr.  Sharp  waa  deroted 

was  intimate  with  Mr.  Joshua  Tillotson,  in  the  same  line ,  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.     At  colle^  be  waa  dia« 

of  business,  uncle  lo  the  archbishop.    This  led  to  an  iutro-  tinguished  for  his  acquirements  in  chemistry,  botany,  and 

duction  of  the  son  of  the  first,  to  the  latter^s  nephew,  and  mathematica.    During  his  retirement  at  Norwich,  in  Jamca^ 

they  uevcr  after  ceased  to  be  intimate  friends.     Through  rcigUy  he  amuacd  himself  with   forming  a  coUectJon  eC 
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bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Cumberland  was  made  bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Fowler  was 
made  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Ironside  was  promoted  to  Hereford,  Grove  to  Chichester,  and 
Hall  to  Bristol  *  ;  as  Hough,  the  president  of  Magdalen's,  was  the  year  before  this,  made 
bishop  of  Oxford.  So  that  in  two  years*  time  the  king  had  named  fifteen  bishops ;  and  they 
were  generally  looked  on  as  the  most  learned,  the  wisest,  and  best  men,  that  were  in  the 
church.  It  was  visible  that  in  all  these  nominations,  and  the  filling  the  inferior  dignities, 
that  became  void  by  their  promotion,  no  ambition,  nor  court  favour,  had  appeared ;  men 
were  not  scrambling  for  preferment,  nor  using  arts,  or  employing  friends  to  set  them  forward ; 
on  the  contrary,  men  were  sought  for,  and  brought  out  of  their  retirements ;  and  most  of 
them  very  much  against  their  own  inclinations  :  they  were  men  both  of  moderate  principles, 

and  of  calm  tempers.     This  great  promotion  was  such  a  discovery  of  the  king  and  queen's 

coins,  chiefly  British.     Shaktpcare   was  his  favourite  au-  ficent  charities,  he   adds  **  lang^uages,  divinity,  history, 

thor,  and  with  his  writings  he  was  thoroughly  acqiuiinted.  physic,  mathematics,  and  indeed  every  branch  of  learning 

He  used  to  recommend  young  divines  to  read  the  scrip-  and  science  were  understood  by  him.     He  might,  indeed, 

turcs,  and  then  that  great  dramatist,  observing  that  the  be  called   the   patriarch   of  splendid  abilities ;  abilities, 

Bible  and  Shakspeare  made  him  archbishop  of  York.^  guarded  by  religion  and  integrity,  and  adorned  with  tho 

Biog.  Britannica.     Oxford  edition  of  this  work.  choicest  flowers  of  eloquence.'*    He  died  in  1718,  aged  86, 

*  Dr.  John  Moore  was  a  native  of  Market  Harborough,  and  lies  under  a  tomb  he  had  erected  in  his  own  cathedraL 

Leicestershire.     He  became  a  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam-  Indefatigable  in  all  his  duties  and  pursuits,  even  at  the  last 

bridge,  M-as  successively  rector  of  various  parishes,  chaplain  period  of  his  life,  his   friends    recommended  quiet  and 

to  lord  chancellor  Nottingliam,  and  to  king  William  and  relaxation,  or  that  he  would  wear  himself  out ;  to  which 

queen  Mary.     The  bishopric  of  Norwich  was  given  him,  he  replied,  "  I  had  better  wear  out,  than  rust  out.** 

M  stated  above  ;  and,  in  1707,  he  was  translated  to  Ely.  His  memoirs  are  contained  in  the  preface  to  one  of  Lis 

Attending  Dr.  Bentlcy's  course,  he  was  detained  such  a  works,  "  Sanchoniatho^s  Phoenician  History,"  which  are 

lengthened  time  in   the  cold  hall  of  Ely-house,  that  he  ably  epitomised  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica.** 

incurred  an  illness  which  eventually  killed  him,  in  1714.  Dr.  Edwa]*d  Fowler,  a  native  of  Westerleigh,  Glouccs- 

Dr.  Clfli-ko,  his  domestic  chaplain,  has  given  him  a  very  tershire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  though  he  graduated  at 

laudatory  character  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  which  he  Cambridge,  was  an  exemplary,  mild-tempered,   tolerairt 

collected  and  published.     He  was  a  true  bibliomaniac,  for  man  ;  this,  which  obtained  for  him  a  place  among  those 

his  love  of  collecting  old  books  was  accompanied  by  one  designated  Latitudinarians,  and  his  strenuous  opposition  to 

of  its  most  rabid  symptoms, — a  proneness  to  go  a  step  papacy,  obtained  for  him  the  above  preferment.     He  died 

beyond  the  sin  of  coveting.     The  writer  remembers  to  in  1714,  aged  eighty.two.^Wood'sAthense  Oxen. ;  Biog. 

have  seen  a  \«'aming  given  in  a  letter  to  a  librarian  to  bo  Britan. 

on  the  look  out,  "  for  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  coming.**—-  Dr.  Gilbert  Ironside  was  son  of  the  bishop  of  Bristol, 

"  Cave — adsum  ! "  would  have  been  an  appropriate  motto  of  the  same  name.     He  was  bom  at  Winterbome  Steple- 

for  him.     George  the  First  bought  his  library,  consisting  don,  in  Dorsetshire,  matriculated,  and  graduated  at  Wad* 

of  28,965  printed  volumes,  and  1790  MSS.,  and  gave  it  ham  college,  Oxford,  was  nominated  bishop  of  Bristol  in 

to  the  Cambridge  university  library.     Some  disturbances  1 689,  and  accepted  this  see  under  a  promise  that  he  should 

happening  at  the  same  time  in  Oxford,  a  troop  of  horse  be  translated  to  a  better.     **  Being  then  about  sixty  years 

was  despatched  thither  by  the  ministry,  which  occasioned  of  age,  he  took  to  him  a  fair  widow  to  be  his  wife  ;**  and 

the  follo\ring   excellent  epigram,  by  Dr.  Trapp,  or  Dr.  was,  on  tho  death  of  Dr.  Herbert  Croft,  translated  to  Here. 

Warton  : —  ford,  as  mentioned  above.     He  seems  to  have  died  in 

rri     1  •        1.                '.u  •  J*  •       1712,  as  Dr.  Bisse  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford 

The  kmg  observing,  with  judicious  eyes,  •    au  *              -nr    j«    i.i          r\            i^r  t.i  >   /^     ^      <> 

Ti      *  4      ru  .uu-        •       •4-  m  that  year. — Woods  Athenn  Oxon. ;  Nobles  Cent,  of 

The  state  of  both  his  universities,  G    *               100 

To  one  ho  sends  a  regiment:  For  why  ?  nr  r^l    n  u  L  n          v^^i     •    i             a     At       j** 

TK  4  /-^— .-^  u  J          4-1  L..  It..  0»  ^'  Robert  Grove,  bttle  is  known  to  the  editor. 

That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty.  u    rn         ro4Ti-»      /^     v_ij  li*     ^ 

T    4U»    .u     I     1     1                       11-1-  He  was  a  fellow  of  St  Johns,  Cambridge:  chaplain  to 

To  th  other  books  he  gave,  as  well  discerning  r*      xi      v            i    *              j         ^        r  al  *#         a 

tj             u.u./       fvi           *j  I •  I^r«  Henchman:  lecturer  and   rector  of  St  Mary  Axe. 

How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning.  ,„  jgg,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,,  j^,^^.,  ^^^^^     ^  j/gg  ^ 

To   this   sir  William  Browne,   the   physician,  wittily  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Undershafl,  and  present  at  the  ngn. 

zeplied  :^  ing  the  petition  to  king  James  by  the  seven  bishops.     He 

rrui-      ,.    f\  c   A       4i-'4           ru  probably  died  in  1724,  as  in  that  year  Dr.  Waddington 

The  kmg  to  Oxford  sent  hi.  troop  of  hor« :  "^  consecnted  birfio^  of  Chieheatir—Wood'.  Atbon. 

For  tone,  own  no  argumeiU  but  force.  o„„      Clarendon  Coneapondence ;  NobW.  Cont.   of 

With  equal  care  to  Cambndge  books  he  sent :  Graintrer 

For  Whigs  allow  no  force,  but  argument.  Dr^ohn,  or  Joseph  (for  authorities  differ)  Hall  w«. 

(Bentham*s  Hist,   of  Ely;  Clarke's  Preface  as  quoted;  tho  son  of  a  vicar  of  Bromsgrove,  in  Worcestershire.    He 

Noble*s  Cont  of  Grainger.)  was  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  Edmund  Hall,  at  Pem- 

Dr.   Richard  Cumberland,  a   native  of  London,  and  broke  college,  Oxford.     Of  this  college  he  became  the 

educated  at  St  Paul's  school,  and  Magdalen  College,  Cam-  master  in  1664,  and  retained  it  forty-five  years ;  for  when 

bridge,  was  quietly  pursuing  his  antiquarian  studies,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  he  was  allowed  to  hold  his 

his  duties  as  a  country  priest,  when  he  was  summoned,  mastership  and  the  rectory  of  St  Aldgates,  adjoining  his 

without  any  application  on  his  own  part,  to  fill  the  see  of  college,  in  commendam.     He  may  be  said  to  have  spent 

Peterborough.     Never  was  there  a  more  laudable,  more  his  whole  time  in  his  college,  dying  there  in  1709,  and 

dignified  character  than  his ;  for  Mr.  Noble  does  not  exag-  though  estimable  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  yet  certainly 

gen.te  wheu,  after  describing  his  published  works,  his  oxer*  not  sufliciently  attentive  to  his  diocese.—- Wood*s  Atkenie 

tions  as  a  clergyman,  and  his  unostentatious,  though  muni-  Oxon. ;  Noble*i  Cont.  of  Grainger* 
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designs,  vrith  relation  to  the  church,  that  it  served  much  to  remove  the  jealousies  that  some 
other  steps  the  king  had  made  were  beginning  to  raise  in  the  whigs,  and  very  much  softened 
the  ill  humour  that  was  spread  among  them. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  king  went  back  to  command  his  army  in  Flanders. 
Both  armies  were  now  making  haste  to  take  the  field.  But  the  French  were  quicker 
than  the  confederates  had  yet  learned  to  be.  Prince  Waldeck  had  not  got  above 
eighteen  thousand  men  together,  when  Luxembourg,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  was  marching  to  have  surprised  Brussels:  and  at  the  same  time  Boufflers,  with 
another  army,  came  up  to  Liege.  Waldeck  posted  his  army  so  well,  that  Luxem- 
bourg, believing  it  stronger  than  indeed  it  was,  did  not  attempt  to  break  through,  in 
which  it  was  believed  he  might  have  succeeded.  The  king  hastened  the  rest  of  the  troops 
and  came  himself  to  the  army  in  good  time,  not  only  to  cover  Brussels,  but  to  send  a  detach- 
ment to  the  relief  of  Liege,  which  had  been  bombarded  for  two  days.  A  body  of  Germans, 
as  well  as  that  which  the  king  sent  to  them,  came  in  good  time  to  support  those  of  Liege, 
who  were  beginning  to  think  of  capitulating.  So  Boufflers  drew  off;  and  the  French  kept 
themselves  so  close  in  their  posts  all  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  that  though  the  king  made 
many  motions,  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  bring  them  to  a  battle,  yet  he  could  not  do  it. 
Signal  preservations  of  his  person  did  again  show  that  he  had  a  watchful  Providence  still 
guarding  him.  Once  he  had  stood  under  a  tree  for  some  time,  which  the  enemy  observing, 
they  levelled  a  cannon  so  exactly,  that  the  tree  was  shot  down  two  minutes  after  the  king 
was  gone  from  the  place.  There  was  one  that  belonged  to  the  train  of  artillery  who  was 
corrupted  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine  of  powder ;  and  he  fired  the  matches  of  three  bombs : 
two  of  these  blew  up  without  doing  any  mischief,  though  there  were  twenty-four  more 
bombs  in  the  same  waggon  on  which  they  lay,  together  with  a  barrel  of  powder :  the  third 
bomb  was  found  with  the  match  fired,  before  it  had  its  effect.  If  this  wicked  practice  had 
succeeded,  the  confusion  that  was  in  all  reason  to  be  expected  upon  such  an  accident,  while 
the  enemy  was  not  above  a  league  from  them,  drawn  up  and  looking  for  the  success  of  it, 
must  have  had  terrible  effects.  It  cannot  be  easily  imagined  how  much  mischief  might  have 
followed  upon  it,  in  the  mere  destruction  of  so  many  as  would  have  perished  immediately, 
if  the  whole  magazine  had  taken  fire,  as  well  as  in  the  panic  fear  with  which  the  rest  woiUd 
have  been  struck  upon  eo  terrible  an  accident ;  by  the  surprise  of  it,  the  French  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  cut  off  the  whole  army.  This  may  well  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
miracles  of  Providence,  that  so  little  harm  was  done,  when  so  much  was  intended  and  so  near 
being  done.  The  two  armies  lay  along  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Maese ;  but  no  action 
followed.  When  the  time  came  of  going  into  quarters,  the  king  left  the  armies  in  prince 
Waldeck's  hands,  who  was  observed  not  to  march  off  with  that  caution  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  old  a  captain  :  Luxembourg  upon  that  drew  out  his  horse,  with  the  king''8 
household,  designing  to  cut  off  his  rear ;  and  did,  upon  the  first  surprise,  put  them  into  some 
disorder ;  but  they  made  so  good  a  stand,  that,  after  a  very  hot  action,  the  French  marched 
off,  and  lost  more  men  on  their  side  than  we  did.  Auvcrquerque  commanded  the  body  that 
did  this  service  :  and  ipvdth  it  the  campaign  ended  in  Flanders. 

Matters  went  on  at  sea  with  the  same  caution.  Dunkirk  was  for  some  time  blocked  up 
by  a  squadron  of  ours.  The  great  fleet  went  to  find  out  the  French  ;  but  they  had  orders 
to  avoid  an  engagement :  and  though  for  the  space  of  two  months  Russel  did  all  he  could  to 
come  up  to  them,  yet  they  still  kept  at  a  distance,  and  sailed  off  in  the  night :  so  that 
though  he  was  sometimes  in  view  of  them,  yet  ho  lost  it  next  day.  The  trading  part  of 
the  nation  was  very  apprehensive  of  the  danger  the  Smyrna  fleet  might  be  in,  in  which  the 
Dutch  and  English  effects  together  were  vidued  at  four  millions ;  for  though  they  had  a 
great  convoy,  yet  the  French  fleet  stood  out  to  intercept  them ;  but  they  got  safe  into 
Kinsalc.  The  season  went  over  without  any  action ;  and  Russel,  at  the  end  of  it,  came 
into  Plymouth  in  a  storm  :  which  was  much  censured,  for  that  road  is  not  safe,  and  two 
considerable  sliips  were  lost  upon  the  occasion.  Great  factions  were  among  the  flag  officers ; 
and  no  other  service  was  done  by  this  great  equipment,  but  that  our  trade  was  main- 
tained. 

But  while  we  had  no  success,  either  in  Flanders  or  at  sea,  we  wcro  more  happy  in  Irs- 
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land,  even  beyond  expectation.  The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  taking  of  Baltimore, 
on  which  the  Irish  had  wrought  much,  that  Athlone  might  be  cohered  by  it.  We  took  it 
in  one  day,  and  the  garrison  had  only  ammunition  for  a  day  more.  8t.  Ruth,  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  all  the  persecutors  of  the  protestants  in  France,  was  sent  over  with  two 
hundred  ofl&cers  to  command  the  Irish  army.  This  first  action  reflected  much  on  his  con- 
duct, who  left  a  thousand  men  with  so  slender  a  provision  of  ammunition,  that  tliey  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war.  From  thence  Ginkle  advanced  to  Athlone,  where  St.  Ruth  was 
posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  with  an  army  in  number  equal  to  his :  the  river 
was  deep,  but  fordable  in  several  places  :  the  castle  was  soon  turned  to  a  ruin  by  the  cannon  : 
but  the  passing  the  river  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  was  no  easy  thing,  the  ford  being  so  narrow 
that  they  could  not  pass  above  twenty  in  front :  parties  were  sent  out  to  try  other  fords, 
which  probably  made  the  enemy  imagine  that  they  never  intended  to  pass  the  river  just 
under  the  town,  where  the  ford  was  both  deep  and  narrow.  Talmash,  a  general  ofiicer, 
moved,  that  two  battalions  might  have  guineas  apiece  to  encourage  them ;  and  he  offered 
to  march  over  at  the  head  of  them :  which  was  presently  executed  by  Mackay  with  so  much 
resolution,  that  many  ancient  officers  said  it  was  the  most  gallant  action  they  had  ever  seen. 
They  passed  the  river,  and  went  through  the  breaches  into  the  town,  with  the  loss  only  of 
fifty  men,  having  killed  above  a  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  yet  they  spared  all  that  asked 
quarter.  St.  Ruth  did  not  upon  this  occasion  act  suitably  to  the  reputation  he  had  formerly 
acquired  ;  he  retired  to  Aghrim,  where  he  posted  himself  to  great  advantage,  and  was  much 
superior  to  Ginkle  in  number ;  for  he  had  abandoned  many  small  garrisons  to  increase  his 
army,  which  was  now  twenty-eight  thousand  strong  ;  whereas  Ginkle  had  not  above  twenty 
thousand ;  so  that  the  attacking  him  was  no  advisable  thing,  if  the  courage  of  the  English, 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  had  not  made  a  difference  so  considerable,  as  neither  numbers 
nor  posts  could  balance. 

St.  Ruth  had  indeed  taken  the  most  effectual  way  possible  to  infuse  courage  into  the  Irish : 
he  had  sent  their  priests  about  among  them,  to  animate  them  by  all  the  methods  they  could 
think  of;  and,  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  others,  they  made  them  swear  on  the  sacrament 
that  they  would  never  forsake  their  colours.  This  had  a  great  effect  on  them ;  for  as  when 
Ginkle  fell  on  them  they  had  a  great  bog  before  them,  and  the  grounds  on  both  sides  were 
very  favourable  to  them  :  with  those  advantages  they  maintained  their  ground  much  longer 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  They  disputed  the  matter  so  obstinately,  that  for 
about  two  hours  the  action  was  very  hot,  and  every  battalion  and  squadron  on  both  sides 
had  a  share  in  it.  But  nature  will  be  always  too  strong  for  art ;  the  Irish  in  conclusion 
trusted  more  to  their  heels  than  to  their  hands ;  the  foot  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran 
away.  St.  Ruth  and  many  more  officers  were  killed,  and  about  eight  thousand  soldiers 
and  all  their  cannon  and  baggage  was  taken.  So  that  it  was  a  total  defeat ;  only  the  night 
favoured  a  body  of  horse  that  got  off.  From  thence  Ginkle  advanced  to  Galway,  which 
capitulated ;  so  that  now  Limerick  was  the  only  place  that  stood  out.  A  squadron  of  ships 
was  sent  to  shut  up  the  river.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  lords  justices  issued  out  a  new  pro- 
clamation, with  an  offer  of  life  and  estate  to  such  as  within  a  fortnight  should  come  under 
the  king's  protection. 

Ginkle  pursued  his  advantages ;  and,  having  reduced  all  Connaught,  he  came  and  sat 
doA^Ti  before  Limerick,  and  bombarded  it ;  but  that  had  no  great  effect ;  and  though  most  of 
the  houses  were  beat  down,  yet  as  long  as  the  Connaught  side  was  open,  fresh  men  and  pro- 
visions were  still  brought  into  the  place.  When  the  men  of  war  were  come  up  near  the 
town,  Ginkle  sent  over  a  part  of  his  army  to  the  Connaught  side,  who  fell  upon  some  bodies 
of  the  Irish  that  lay  there  and  broke  them,  and  pursued  them  so  close  as  they  retired  to 
Limerick,  that  the  French  governor,  D'Usson,  fearing  that  the  English  would  have  come  in 
with  them,  drew  up  the  bridge,  so  that  many  of  them  were  killed  and  drowned.  This  con- 
tributed very  much  towards  heightening  the  prejudices  that  the  Irish  had  against  the  French. 
The  latter  were  so  inconsiderable,  that  if  Sarsfield  and  some  of  the  Irish  had  not  joined  with 
them,  they  could  not  have  made  their  party  good.  The  carl  of  Tyrconnel  had,  with  a  par- 
ticular view,  studied  to  divert  the  French  from  sending  over  soldiers  into  Ireland ;  for  he 
designed,  in  case  of  new  misfortunes,  to  treat  with  the  king,  and  to  preserve  himself  and 
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hill  friondfl ;  and  now  ho  began  to  dispose  the  Irish  to  think  of  treating,  since  they  saw  thai 
othorwiNo  thoir  ruin  was  inevitable.  But  as  soon  as  this  was  suspected,  all  the  military 
nion^  who  n^dolvcd  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  French  interest,  combined  again^ 
him.  and  blasttHl  him  ns  a  feeble  and  false  man  who  was  not  to  bo  trusted.  This  was  carried 
•o  far  thtit«  to  avoid  affmnts,  he  was  advised  to  leave  the  army ;  and  he  stayed  all  this  sum- 
«u»r  nt  Limoriok,  where  he  died  of  grief,  as  was  believed ;  but,  before  he  died,  he  adyisod  all 
that  oamo  to  him  not  to  lot  things  go  to  extremities,  but  to  accept  of  such  terms  as  could  be 
got :  and  Iuh  wonls  seenunl  to  weigh  more  after  his  death  than  in  his  lifetime ;  for  the  Irish 
U^gan  gi'UoraUy  to  8n y,  that  thoy  must  take  care  of  themselves,  and  not  bo  made  sacrifices 
to  iHTve  the  ends  of  the  Fnmch*.  This  was  much  heightened  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Irish 
whont  the  Frt'uoh  governor  had  sluit  out  and  left  to  perish.  They  wanted  no  provimons  in 
Liiuoriok.  And  a  squadnm  of  French  sliips  stood  over  to  that  coast,  which  was  much 
•innigtT  than  ouni  that  had  sailinl  up  to  the  town.  So  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  might 
«HWU^  into  the  river  to  dostn^y  our  shij^s. 

To  hinder  that,  another  squadnui  of  English  men  of  war  was  ordered  thither.  Yet  the 
French  did  not  think  (it  to  venture  their  shi{>3  within  the  Shannon,  where  they  had  no  places 
(4"  shelter :  (he  misunderstanding  that  daily  grew  between  the  Irish  and  the  French  was 
gr^'at :  and  all  apivaranee  of  relief  fr\^m  France  failing,  made  them  resolve  to  capitulate. 
11\i9  wa»  wry  wx'Kvme  to  iil inkle  and  his  army,  who  began  to  be  in  great  wants;  for  that 
e^umtry  wa»  quite  wast^xU  having  Inxni  the  seat  of  war  for  three  years ;  and  all  their  draught 
K\^r»i>cK  werv  *^^  wxNuriixl  out,  that  their  camp  was  often  ill  supplied. 

When  they  oanu'  to  capitulate,  the  Irisli  insisted  on  very  high  demands ;  which  were  set 
%Hi  by  the  VVwch,  who  hojnxl  they  would  be  ivjwted  :  but  the  king  had  given  Cjinkle  secret 
diixvti\Hi:jk  that  he  should  grant  all  the  demands  they  could  make^  that  would  put  an  end  to 
that  >x^r :  s^>  c\x^r\'  thii\g  was  grantcvU  to  the  gn^t  disappointment  of  the  Fiendi,  and  the 
IH^  snull  grit^  \\f  :$^^ie  i>f  the  Fjiglish^  who  ho}H>d  this  war  would  have  ended  in  the  total 
min  \>4r  the  Irish  intcr^xM.  l>ttring  the  tivaty,  a  saying  of  Saz^did^'s  deserves  to  be  ranem- 
be«\\t  fx^  it  x^-as  mu\^  talkixi  li  all  Kuropo  over.  He  asked  «>me  of  the  English  offioeia 
if  they  had  Wx^  cvmw  to  a  Knter  opinii^n  of  the  Irish,  by  their  behaviour  during  this  war ; 
an^l  wht^iv«s  th^\v  said  it  was  much  the  s«n>e  that  it  had  always  beem«  Sars£eld  answered, 
a*  «v^w  as  x^v  now  Ar^\  cHayio^  b^xt  kind's  with  us^  and  wc  will  fi^t  it  over  a^run  with  too. 
l"^»x^*  ^Nf  LiwvrN^k  t?\\»t.\i  ns^t  ^wN'  f.\r  thoni^^lvcs,,  but  foe  all  the  Rsa  cf  their  ooantrvmeB 
l>iAl  wx*^-  y,^t  iu  an^vik  I'V-x  x^vrc  ail  inacwnitic^l  and  iv^oK>i  to  all  that  they  had  cBJojed  in 
ki>i^  V^rW<  t:r,v.  TSo\  x^^^rc  ai!<^  aiwitt^vi  to  all  the  privik^p^  ci  ^Mects^  upon  theb 
lak.v^  tV  A*5 V  .nT  V.Kxiasxv  to  tKir  n^m^i^icss  wnhoct  Kinc  K>cnd  to  take  the  onth  of 
•wij'w^v^ox .  N  ,-4  .>ar,*,x  ihc  IV'r^-K  V<it  as  r.\wfty  ^>f  t^  Irisi:  as  had  a  miihi  to  go  ovw  to 
l-^r^xKw  >»Ax;  tr;v  V.V:iv  wti  a  sa;V  ir&3tsi;vc^£i.\^a.  Aisi  nrvm  t^kU  aKxct  tweivi 
Wf  t^>^,  >*vr.l  o^vr. 

A>i>.;  !>;»  <>c>,5x\;  iK^  wjc  ,*c  l?cia>sl :  a»».x  w::\  tiat  ostr  c£xil  m:tr  rune  to  a  final 
tV  aw.v^X'S  »<  vA*,vi**.'iAt,\"iari  wvrjr  vvr^-^5iv1>  fXx'vrwc;  as)i  icorjf  o:«>«s  ^ua  arone  «nt  of 

via*>w^^  a><*.x»4      VN'  lt^:Tsi>i  it^  1>o\m>,v  tK-«^*^  •,•««'  oosc'ii  sstfcr  iii«'e!r  Vy  the 
^Vf  I V  >fcifc?  i>»Ax  iWx  ,^v\  \v4  wv>cv^  <;>k>jBSx  wKtfc  ti>fx  «iW  iVjLt  th*  Ir^  hac  ii 

>K'>i>.  »W  >*'^,•al^  i^»Ai  >v».*,  K\tt  .3.trv  tVww  Sf^c«*  «**  ""*-  ^  ^»»'«3;o:  Uk  is^jifinr  «f 

tW  A'tv-V"*      >n:l  l>v  -ix^r  vfcYA.^J  ,Vf  >^r^\M>A  -^'>A  lv-4    l>/.i  V  f;  V  JW<T  XTVit  t^2U 
Ti>*v  y»iv»,v  iVx   MX  wN,»ions  v^*r*V  tW  x>,%i«j»i^  ;W  oj,ri^ii"ifc:i.«r.      vVn^lf 
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his  father  had  in  France,  and  of  which  he  had  still  the  income,  would  be  immediately  con- 
fiscated ;  but  he  had  no  regard  to  that,  and  heartily  engaged  in  the  king's  service,  and  has 
been  ever  since  employed  in  many  eminent  posts  :  in  all  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  with 
that  great  reputation,  both  for  capacity,  integrity,  courage,  and  application,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess in  most  of  his  undertakings,  that  he  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of  the 
age :  and  to  crown  all,  he  is  a  man  of  eminent  virtues,  great  piety,  and  zeal  for  religion. 

The  emperor's  affairs  in  Hungary  went  on  successfully  this  year,  under  the  command  of 
prince  Lewis  of  Baden ;  though  he  committed  an  error  that  was  likely  to  have  proved  fatal 
to  him :  his  stores  lay  near  him  in  great  boats  on  the  Danube,  but  upon  some  design  he 
made  a  motion  off  from  that  river  ;  of  which  the  grand  vizier  took  the  advantage,  and  got 
into  his  camp  between  him  and  his  stores ;  so  that  he  must  either  starve,  or  break  through 
to  come  at  his  provisions.  The  Turks  had  not  time  to  fortify  themselves  in  their  new  camp, 
so  he  attacked  them  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  quite  routed,  and  lost  camp  and  cannon 
and  a  great  part  of  their  army,  the  grand  vizier  himself  being  killed.  If  the  court  of  Vienna 
had  really  desired  a  peace,  they  might  have  had  it  upon  this  victory  on  very  easy  terms ; 
but  they  resolved  they  would  be  masters  of  all  Transylvania ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  they 
undertook  the  siege  of  Great  "Waradin,  which  they  were  forced  to  turn  to  a  blockade ;  so 
that  it  fell  not  into  their  hands  till  the  spring  following.  The  emperor  was  led  on  by  the 
prophecies,  that  assured  him  of  constant  conquests,  and  that  he  should  in  conclusion  arrive 
at  Constantinople  itself :  so  that  the  practices  of  those  whom  the  French  had  gained  about 
him,  had  but  too  much  matter  to  work  on  in  himself. 

The  news  of  the  total  reduction  of  Ireland  confirmed  him  in  his  resolutions  of  carrying  on 
the  war  in  Hungary.  It  was  reckoned  that  England,  being  now  disengaged  at  home,  would 
with  the  rest  of  the  protestant  allies  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France.  And  the  two 
chief  passions  in  the  emperor's  mind,  being  his  hatred  of  heresy,  and  his  hatred  of  France,  it 
was  said,  that  those  about  him,  who  served  the  interests  of  that  court,  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  to  let  the  war  go  on  between  France,  and  those  he  esteemed  heretics ;  since  he  would 
be  a  gainer,  which  side  soever  should  lose  ;  either  France  would  be  humbled,  or  the  heretics 
bo  exhausted ;  while  he  should  extend  his  dominions  and  conquer  infidels.  The  king  had 
a  sort  of  regard  and  submission  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  to  no  other  prince  whatsoever ; 
so  that  he  did  not  press  him,  as  many  desired  he  should,  to  accept  of  a  peace  with  the  Turks, 
that  so  he  might  turn  his  whole  force  against  Franco. 

Germany  was  now  more  entirely  united  in  one  common  interest  than  ever.  The  third 
party  that  the  French  had  formed  to  obstruct  the  war,  were  now  gone  off  from  those  mea- 
sures, and  engaged  in  the  general  interest  of  the  empire  :  the  two  northern  kings  had  some 
satisfaction  given  them  in  point  of  trade,  that  so  they  might  maintain  their  neutrality  :  and 
they  were  favourable  to  the  allies,  though  not  engaged  with  them.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
w^hom  the  French  were  pressing  to  offer  his  mediation  for  a  peace,  wrote  to  the  duke  of 
Hanover,  assuring  him  he  would  never  hearken  to  that  proposition,  tiU  he  had  full  assurances 
from  the  French,  that  they  would  own  the  present  government  of  England. 

That  duke,  who  had  been  long  in  a  French  management,  did  now  break  off  all  commerce 
with  that  court,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  both  with  the  emperor  and  with  the  king.  He 
promised  great  supplies  against  France  and  the  Turk,  if  he  might  be  made  an  elector  of  the 
empire :  in  which  the  king  concurred  to  press  the  matter  so  earnestly  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
that  they  agreed  to  it,  in  case  he  could  gain  the  consent  of  the  other  electors ;  which  the 
emperor'^s  ministers  resolved  to  oppose,  underhand,  all  they  could.  He  quickly  gained  the 
consent  of  the  greater  number  of  the  electors ;  yet  new  objections  were  still  made.  It  was 
said,  that  if  this  was  granted,  another  electorate  in  a  popish  family  ought  also  to  be  created, 
to  balance  the  advantage  that  this  gave  the  Lutherans ;  and  they  moved  that  Austria  should 
be  made  an  electorate.  But  this  was  so  much  opposed,  since  it  gave  the  emperor  two  votes 
in  the  electoral  college,  that  it  was  let  fall.  In  conclusion,  after  a  year's  negotiation,  and  a 
great  opposition,  both  by  popish  and  protestant  princes,  (some  of  the  latter  considering  more 
their  jealousies  of  the  house  of  Hanover  than  the  interest  of  their  religion,)  the  inv<^iture 
was  given,  with  the  title  of  elector  of  Brunswick  and  great  marshal  of  the  empire.     The 
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French  opposed  this  with  all  the  artifices  they  could  set  at  work.  The  matter  lay  long  in  an 
unsettled  state :  nor  was  he  now  admitted  into  the  college ;  it  heing  said  that  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  electors  must  he  first  had. 

Tlio  affairs  of  Savoy  did  not  go  on  so  prosperously  as  was  hoped  for :  Caraffii,  that  com- 
manded the  imperial  army,  was  more  intent  on  raising  contrihutions  than  on  canying  on  the 
war :  he  crossed  every  good  motion  that  was  made :  Montmelian  was  lost,  which  was  chiefly 
imputed  to  Caraffa :  the  young  duke  of  Schomherg,  sent  thith^  to  command  those  troops 
that  the  king  paid,  undertook  to  relieve  the  place,  and  was  assured  that  many  protestants  in 
Dauphiny  would  come  and  join  him.  But  Caraffa,  and  indeed  the  court  of  Turin,  seemed 
to  be  more  afraid  of  the  strength  of  heresy  than  of  the  power  of  France ;  and  chose  to  let 
that  important  place  fall  into  their  hands,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  relieved  by  those  they 
did  not  like.  When  the  duke  of  Savoy's  army  went  into  quarters,  Caraffa  obliged  the 
neighbouring  princes  and  the  state  of  Genoa  to  contribute  to  the  subsistence  of  the  imperial 
army,  tlircatening  them  otherwise  with  winter  quarters ;  so  that  how  ill  soever  he  managed 
the  duke  of  Savoy's  concerns,  he  took  care  of  his  own.  He  was  recalled  upon  the  complaints 
made  against  him  on  all  hands,  and  Caprara  was  sent  to  command  in  his  room. 

Tlie  greatest  danger  lay  in  Flanders,  where  the  feebleness  of  the  Spanish  government  did 
so  exhaust  and  weaken  the  whole  country,  that  all  the  strength  of  the  confederate  annies 
was  scarce  able  to  defend  it :  the  Spaniards  had  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  king,  either  as 
he  was  king  of  England,  or  as  he  was  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  knew  the 
bigotry  of  the  people  so  well,  that  he  was  convinced  it  was  not  possible  to  get  them  to 
submit  to  a  protestant  government :  but  he  proposed  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  seemed  to 
have  much  heat,  and  an  ambition  of  signalising  himself  in  that  country,  which  was  then  the 
chief  scene  of  war :  and  he  could  support  that  government  by  the  troops  and  treasure  that  he 
might  draw  out  of  his  electorate :  besides,  if  he  governed  that  country  well,  and  acquired  a 
&me  in  arms,  that  might  give  him  a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  tho  crown  of  Spain  in  the 
right  of  his  electoress,  who,  if  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  set  aside,  was  next  in  that  sncces- 
sion.  The  Spaniards  agreed  to  this  proposal  ;  but  they  would  not  make  the  first  offer  of  it 
to  that  elector,  nor  would  he  ask  it ;  and  it  stuck  for  some  time  at  this :  but  the  court  of 
Vienna  adjusted  the  matter  by  making  the  pro]K)6ition,  which  the  elector  accepted :  and  that 
put  a  new  life  into  those  oppressed  and  miserable  provinces. 

This  was  the  general  state  of  affairs  when  a  new  session  of  parliament  was  opened  at 
Westminster,  and  then  it  appeared  that  a  party  was  avowedly  formed  against  the  govern- 
ment. Tlicy  durst  not  own  that  before,  while  the  war  of  Ireland  continued.  But  now, 
since  that  was  at  an  end,  they  began  to  infuse  into  all  people  that  there  was  no  need  of 
keeping  up  a  great  land  army,  and  that  we  ought  only  to  assist  our  allies  with  aome 
auxiliary  troops,  and  increase  our  force  at  sea.  Many  that  understood  not  the  state  of  fordgn 
afiaits  were  drawn  into  this  conceit,  not  considering  that,  if  Flanders  was  lost,  Holland  must 
submit  and  take  the  best  terms  they  could  get.  And  the  conjunction  of  those  two  great 
powers  at  sea,  must  presently  ruin  our  trade,  and  in  a  little  time  subdue  us  entirely.  Bat  it 
was  not  easy  to  bring  all  people  to  apprehend  this  aright ;  and  those  who  had  ill  intentions 
would  not  be  beaten  out  of  it,  but  covered  worse  designs  with  this  pretence :  and  this  was 
still  kept  up  as  a  prejudice  against  the  king  and  his  government,  that  he  loved  to  have  a 
great  army  about  him ;  and  Uiat  when  they  were  once  modelled,  he  would  never  part  with 
them,  but  govern  in  an  arbitrary  way  as  soon  as  he  had  prepared  his  soldiers  to  serve 
his  ends. 

Another  prejudice  had  more  colour  and  as  bad  eflfects.  The  king  was  thought  to  love  the 
Dutch  more  than  the  English,  to  trust  more  to  them,  and  to  admit  them  to  more  freedom 
with  him.  He  gave  too  much  occasion  to  a  general  disgust,  which  was  ^read  both 
among  the  English  officers  and  the  nobility  :  he  took  little  pains  to  gain  tlie  affectiotts  of  the 
nation,  nor  did  he  constrain  himself  enough  to  render  his  government  more  acceptable :  he 
was  shut  up  all  the  day  long ;  and  his  silence,  when  he  admitted  any  to  an  audience,  dis- 
tasted them  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  denied  it.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  thought  tliat 
the  great  services  he  had  done,  were  not  acknowledged,  nor  rewardeil,  as  they  well  deserved. 
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and  began  to  speak  like  a  man  discontented.  And  tlie  strain  of  all  the  nation  almost  waa, 
that  the  English  were  overlooked,  and  the  Dutch  were  the  only  persons  favoured  or  trusted. 
This  was  national :  and  the  English  being  too  apt  to  despise  other  nations,  and  being  of 
more  lively  tempers  than  the  Dutch,  grew  to  express  a  contempt  and  an  aversion  for  them, 
that  went  almost  to  a  mutiny.  It  is  true  the  Dutch  behaved  themselves  so  well  and  so 
regularly  in  their  quarters,  and  paid  for  everything  so  punctually,  whereas  the  English  were 
apt  to  be  rude  and  ejca -ting ;  especially  those  who  were  all  this  winter  coming  over  from 
Ireland,  who  had  been  so  long  in  an  enemy's  country  that  they  were  not  easily  brought  into 
order ;  so  that  the  common  people  were  generally  better  pleased  with  the  Dutch  soldiers 
than  with  their  own  countrymen,  but  it  was  not  the  same  as  to  the  officers.  These  seeds  of 
discontent  were  carefully  managed  by  the  enemies  of  the  government ;  and  by  those  means 
matters  went  on  heavily  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  king  was  also  believed  to  be  so 
tender  in  every  point  that  seemed  to  relate  to  his  prerogative,  that  he  could  not  well  bear 
anything  that  was  a  diminution  of  it :  and  he  was  said  to  have  taken  a  dislike  and  mistrust 
of  all  those  whose  notions  leaned  to  public  liberty,  though  those  were  the  persons  that  were  the 
firmest  to  him,  and  the  most  zealous  for  him.  The  men  whose  notions  of  the  prerogative 
were  the  highest  were  suspected  to  be  Jacobites :  yet  it  was  observed  that  many  of  these 
were  much  courted,  and  put  into  employments,  in  which  they  showed  so  little  affection  to 
the  government,  and  so  close  a  correspondence  with  its  professed  enemies,  that  it  was  gene« 
rally  believed  they  intended  to  betray  it.  The  blame  of  employing  these  men  was  cast  on 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  as  the  Whigs  said,  infused  into  the  king  jealousies  of  his  best 
friends,  and  inclined  him  to  court  some  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 

The  taking  off  parliament  men,  who  complained  of  grievances,  by  places  and  pensions, 
was  believed  to  be  now  very  generally  practised.  Seymour,  who  had  in  a  very  injurious 
manner  not  only  opposed  everything,  but  had  reflected  on  the  king^s  title  and  conduct, 
was  this  winter  brought  into  the  treasury  and  the  cabinet  council :  yet,  though  a  great 
opposition  was  made  and  many  delays  contrived,  all  the  money  that  was  asked  was  at  length 
given.  Among  the  bills  that  were  offered  to  the  king  at  the  end  of  the  session,  one  was  to 
secure  the  judges'  salaries,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  king's  power  to  stop  them.  The  judges 
had  their  commission  during  their  good  behaviour ;  yet  their  salaries  were  not  so  secured  to 
them,  but  that  these  were  at  the  king's  pleasure.  But  the  king  put  a  stop  to  this,  and 
refused  to  pass  the  bill ;  for  it  was  represented  to  him,  by  some  of  the  judges  themselves,  that 
it  was  not  fit  they  should  be  out  of  all  dependence  on  the  court ;  though  it  did  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  hurt  in  making  judges  in  all  respects  free  and  independent.  A  parlia* 
ment  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Ireland,  to  annul  all  that  had  passed  in  king  James's  par- 
liament ;  to  confirm  anew  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  to  do  all  other  things  that  the  broken 
state  of  that  impoverished  island  required ;  and  to  grant  such  supplies  as  they  could  raise, 
and  as  the  state  of  their  affairs  would  permit. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  were  put  in  another  method :  lord  Tweedale  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
and  not  long  after  a  marquis  in  that  kingdom :  lord  Melvill  was  put  in  a  less  important 
post,  and  most  of  his  creatures  were  laid  aside  :  but  several  of  those  who  had  been  in  Mont- 
gomery's plot  wcTc  brought  into  the  council  and  ministry.  Johnston,  who  had  been  sent 
envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  called  home  and  made  secretary  of  state  for  that 
kingdom.  It  began  soon  to  appear  in  Scotland  how  ill  the  king  was  advised,  when  he 
brought  in  some  of  the  plotters  into  the  chief  posts  of  that  government :  as  this  disgusted  the 
presbyterians,  so  it  was  very  visible  that  those  pretended  converts  came  into  his  service,  only 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  deliver  up  that  kingdom  to  king  James.  They  scarcely  disguised 
their  designs ;  so  that  the  trusting  such  men  amazed  all  people.  The  presbyterians  had  very 
much  offended  the  king,  and  their  fury  was  instrumental  in  raising  great  jealousies  of  him 
in  England  :  he  well  foresaw  the  ill  effects  this  was  likely  to  have,  and  therefore  he  recom- 
mended to  a  general  assembly,  that  met  this  winter,  to  receive  the  episcopal  clergy,  to 
concur  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  church,  upon  their  desiring  to  bo  admitted  :  and 
in  case  the  assembly  could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  this,  the  king  ordered  it  to  be  dis- 
solved, without  naming  any  other  time  or  place  of  meeting.  It  was  not  likely  that  there 
could  be  any  agreement,  where  both  parties  were  so  much  inflamed  one  against  another : 
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and  those  who  had  the  greatest  credit  witli  both,  studied  rather  to  exaapcrate  than  to  Hoftcn 
them.  The  cpiacupflil  party  carried  it  high  :  tUey  gave  it  oiit  that  the  king  was  now  theirs, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  come  to  a  concurrence  with  proebytery,  on  design  to  bring  all 
about  to  episcopacy  in  a  little  time.  The  preshyterinns,  who  at  all  times  were  stiff  and 
peevish,  were  more  than  ordinarily  ao  at  this  time :  they  were  jealous  of  the  king ; 
their  friends  were  now  disgraced,  and  their  bitterest  enemies  were  coming  into  favour  :  so 
thoy  were  wirly,  and  would  abate  in  no  point  of  their  government :  and  upon  that  the 
usflcmbly  was  disaolycd.  But  they  pretended  that  by  law  they  had  a  right  to  an  annual 
meeting,  from  which  nothing  could  cut  them  off;  for  they  said,  according  to  a  distinction 
much  used  among  them,  that  the  king's  power  of  calling  synods  and  agsemhlies  was  cumula- 
tive, and  not  privative :  that  is,  he  miglit  call  them  if  ho  would,  and  appoint  time  and  place ; 
but  that,  if  he  did  not  call  tbctn,  they  might  meet  by  an  inherent  right  that  the  church  had, 
which  was  confirmed  by  law :  therefore  they  adjourned  themselvea.  This  was  represented 
to  the  king  as  a  high  strain  of  insolenec  that  invaded  the  rights  of  the  crown,  of  which  ha 
was  become  very  sensible.  Most  of  those  who  came  now  into  his  service,  made  it  their  bun- 
ness  to  incense  him  against  the  prcsbyterians,  in  which  he  was  so  far  engaged,  that  it  did 
alienate  that  party  much  from  him. 

Tlicre  was  at  this  time,  a  very  barbarous  massacre  committed  in  Scotland,  which  sliowod 
both  the  cruelty  and  the  treachery  of  some  of  those  who  had  unhappily  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  king's  confidence.  Tlio  earl  of  Brcdalbane  formed  a  scheme  of  quieting  all  the 
Highlanders,  if  the  king  would  give  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  doing  it,  which 
was  remitted  down  from  England :  and  this  was  to  bo  divided  among  tho  heads  of  the  tribes 
or  clans  of  the  highlanders.  He  employed  his  emissaries  among  them,  and  told  them  the 
lM»t  service  they  could  do  king  James,  was  to  lie  quiet,  and  reserve  themselves  to  a  better 
time :  and  if  tbcy  would  take  tho  oaths,  the  king  would  be  contented  with  that,  and  th^ 
were  to  have  a  share  of  this  sum  that  was  sent  down  to  buy  their  quiet.  But  this  came  to 
nothing ;  their  demands  rose  high ;  they  knew  this  lord  had  money  to  distribute  among 
them  ;  they  believed  ho  intended  to  keep  the  best  part  of  it  to  himself ;  so  they  asked  more 
than  he  could  give.  Among  the  most  clamorous  and  obstinate  of  these  were  the  Macdonalds 
of  Olencoe,  who  were  believed  guilty  of  much  robbery  and  many  murders,  and  so  had  gained 
too  much  by  their  pilfering  war  to  be  easily  brought  to  give  it  over.  Tlie  head  of  that 
valley  had  so  particulafly  provoked  lord  Bredalbane,  that  as  his  scheme  was  quite  defeated 
by  the  opposition  that  be  raised,  so  he  deigned  a  severe  revenge.  Tho  king  hod,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, offered  an  indemnity  to  all  the  Highlanders  that  had  been  in  arms  against  him, 
upon  their  coming  in,  by  a  prefixed  day,  to  take  the  oaths ;  the  day  had  been  twice  or  thrice 
prolonged,  and  it  was  at  lost  carried  to  the  end  of  the  year  1091 ;  with  a  po^tive  threaten- 
ing of  proceeding  to  military  execution  agunst  such  as  should  not  come  into  his  obedience 
by  the  last  day  of  December. 

All  wore  so  terrified  that  they  came  in  ;  and  even  that  Macdonald  went  to  the  governor 
of  Fort  William,  on  tho  last  of  December,  and  offered  to  take  tho  oaths ;  but  he,  being  only 
a  military  man,  could  not,  or  would  not,  tender  them,  and  Macdonald  was  forced  to  seek  for 
some  of  the  legal  magistrates  to  tender  them  to  him.  The  snows  were  then  fallen,  so  four 
or  five  days  passed  before  he  could  come  to  a  magistrate :  he  took  the  oaths  in  his  presence, 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  January,  when,  by  tho  strictness  of  law,  ho  could  claim  no  benefit 
by  it.  The  matter  was  signified  to  the  council,  and  the  person  had  a  reprimand  for  giving 
liim  the  oaths  when  the  day  was  past. 

This  was  kept  up  from  the  king:  and  the  earl  of  Bredalbane  came  to  court  to  give  an 
account  of  his  diligence,  and  to  bring  back  the  money,  since  he  could  nut  do  the  service  for 
which  he  bad  it.  He  informed  ag^ust  this  Alo^donald,  as  the  chief  person  who  had  defeated 
that  good  design :  and  that  he  might  both  gratify  his  own  revenge,  and  render  the  king 
odious  to  all  the  Highlanders,  he  proposed  that  orders  should  be  sent  for  a  military  execution 
on  those  of  Glencoe.  An  instruction  was  drawn  by  the  secn'tary  of  state,  lord  Stair,  to  bo 
both  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  king  (that  so  ho  might  bear  no  part  of  the  blame,  but 
thai  it  might  lie  wholly  on  the  king),  that  such  as  had  not  taken  tlie  caths  by  tho  time 
limited  slionld  be  shut  out  of  tlie  benefit  of  the  indenmity,  and  bo  received  only  upon  meicy. 
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But  wheu  it  was  found  that  this  would  not  authorise  what  was  intended,  a  second  order  waff 
got  to  be  signed  and  countersigned,  that  if  the  Gleucoe  men  could  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Highlanders,  some  examples  might  be  made  of  them,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  thq 
rest.  Tlie  king  signed  this  without  any  inquiry  about  it ;  for  he  was  too  apt  to  sign  papers 
in  a  hurry,  without  examining  the  importance  of  them.  Tliis  was  one  eflFect  of  his  slowness 
in  dispatching  business ;  for,  as  he  was  apt  to  suffer  things  to  run  on  till  there  was  a  great 
heap  of  pai)ers  laid  before  him,  so  then  he  signed  them  a  little  too  precipitately.  But  all 
this  while  the  king  knew  nothing  of  Macdonald's  offering  to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time, 
nor  of  his  having  taken  them,  soon  after  it  was  passed,  when  he  came  to  a  proper  magistrate. 
As  these  orders  were  sent  down,  the  secretary  of  state  wrote  many  private  letters  to  Leving- 
ston,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  giving  him  a  strict  charge  and  particular  directions  for 
the  execution  of  them  :  and  he  ordered  the  passes  in  the  valley  to  be  kept,  describing  them 
so  minutely,  that  the  orders  were  certainly  drawn  by  one  who  knew  the  country  well.  He 
gave  also  a  positive  direction  that  no  prisoners  should  be  taken,  that  so  the  execution  might 
be  as  terrible  as  was  possible.  He  pressed  this  upon  Levingston  with  strains  of  vehemence 
that  looked  as  if  there  was  something  more  than  ordinary  in  it :  he  indeed  grounded  it  on 
his  zeal  for  the  king's  service,  adding,  that  such  rebels  and  murderers  should  be  made 
examples  of. 

In  February  a  company  was  sent  to  Glencoe,  who  were  kindly  received  and  quartered 
over  the  valley ;  the  inhabitants  thinking  themselves  safe,  and  looking  for  no  hostilities. 
After  they  had  staid  a  week  among  them,  they  took  their  time  in  the  night  and  killed  about 
six-and-thirty  of  them,  the  rest  taking  the  alarm  and  escaping.  This  raised  a  mighty  outcry, 
and  was  published  by  the  French  in  their  gazettes,  and  by  the  Jacobites  in  their  libels,  to 
cast  a  reproach  on  the  king's  government  as  cruel  and  barbarous;  though  in  all  other 
instances  it  had  appeared  that  his  own  inclinations  were  gentle  and  mild  rather  to  an  excess. 
The  king  sent  orders  to  enquire  into  the  matter ;  but  when  the  letters  written  upon  thic 
business  were  all  examined,  which  I  myself  read,  it  appeared  that  so  many  were  involved  in 
the  matter,  that  the  king's  gentleness  prevailed  on  him  to  a  fault ;  and  he  contented  himself 
with  dismissing  only  the  master  of  Stair  from  his  serv'ico.  The  Highlanders  were  so  inflamed 
with  this,  that  they  were  put  in  as  forward  a  disposition  as  the  Jacobites  could  wish  for  to 
have  rebelled  upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity  :  and  indeed  the  not  punishing  this  with 
a  due  rigour  was  the  greatest  blot  in  this  whole  reign,  and  had  a  very  great  effect  in  alien- 
ating that  nation  from  the  king  and  his  government  *. 

An  incident  happened  near  the  end  of  this  session  that  had  very  ill  effects ;  which  I  unwil- 
lingly mention,  because  it  cannot  be  told  without  some  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the 
queen,  whom  I  always  honoured  beyond  all  the  persons  I  had  ever  known.  Tlie  earl  of 
Nottingham  came  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  with  a  message  from  the  king,  telling  him  that 
he  had  no  more  use  for  his  services,  and  therefore  he  demanded  all  his  commissions.  What 
drew  so  sudden  and  so  hard  a  message  was  not  knoAvn ;  for  he  had  been  with  the  king  that 
morning,  and  had  parted  with  him  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  seemed  some  letter  was 
intercepted,  which  gave  suspicion  :  it  is  certain  that  he  thought  he  was  too  little  considered, 
and  that  he  had  upon  many  occasions  censured  the  king's  conduct,  and  reflected  on  the 
Dutch.     But  the  original  cause  of  his  disgrace  arose  from  another  consideration  :  the  princess 

*  A  very  interesting  anecdote,  connected  with  this  cruel  should  proceed  till  the  very  moment  of  execution,  when 
massacre,  is  told  by  colonel  Stewart,  iu  his  ^*  Sketches  of  it  was  directed  to  supersede  the  fatal  order  to  fire.  The 
the  Highlands."  He  relates  that  the  belief  that  pun.  colonel  gave  strict  orders  to  the  men  not  to  fire  till  ho 
ishrocnt  for  cruelty,  oppression,  or  misconduct,  in  an  indi-  pulled  a  white  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  as  the  signal. 
vidual,  descended  as  a  curse  on  his  children,  to  the  third  When  all  was  prepared,  and  the  clergyman  had  performed 
and  fourth  generation,  was  not  confined  to  the  common  the  last  sacred  rites  of  religion,  the  colonel  pulled  the 
people — all  ranks  were  influenced  by  this  belief.  The  reprieve  from  his  pocket — but  with  it  the  white  hand- 
Lite  colonel  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  retained  this  creed  kerchief;  at  the  sight  of  which  twenty  bullets  pierced 
during  a  thirty  years*  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  an  the  heart  of  the  reprieved  victim !  The  paper  dropped 
ofliccr  in  the  42nd  regiment.  He  was  grandson  of  the  from  the  colonel's  hand,  and,  striking  his  forehead,  ho 
laird  of  Glenlyon,  who  commanded  the  military  at  the  exclaimed  in  unutterable  agony,  ^^  The  curse  of  God  and 
massacre  of  Glencoe.  In  the  year  1771,  he  was  ordered  of  Glencoe  is  here.''  He  instantly  retired  from  the  ser- 
co  sui>erinteud  the  execution  of  a  soldier,  condemned  to  vice,  and  wept  over  this  unfortunate  accident  till  the  d.iy 
death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial.  A  reprieve,  in  of  his  death, 
the  mean  time,  arrived,  with  an  order  that  the  ceremony 
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tliought  honolf  toa  much  noglocjted  by  the  king,  i^oae  cold  way  towaids  bee  was.  800i| 
observeil :  oftor  tho  king  waa  on  the  thione,  no  propositions  weie  made  to  her  of  a  aetde- 
ment,  nor  any  advances  of  money.  So  she,  thinking  she  waa  to  be  kept  in  a  neoeaaitoaa. 
dependence  on  the  court,  got  some  to  move  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  year  1690,  whea. 
they  were  in  tho  debate  concerning  the  revenue,  that  she  should  have  assignments  suitable  to 
her  dignity.  This  both  king  and  queen  took  amiss  firom  her.:  the  queen  oomphuned  mova 
^urticularl  V  that  she  was  then  ill,  after  the  lying-in  of  the  duke  of  (^ucester  at  Hamptooit 
Court,  anil  that  she  herself  was  treating  her  and  the  young  child  with  the  tendemesa  of  a^ 
mother,  and  tliat  yet  such  a  motbn  was  made  before  she  had  tried,  in  a  priyate  way,  whal^ 
tW  king  intended  to  assi^  her.  The  princess,  on  the  other  hand,  said  she  knew  the  qneea 
was  a  good  wife,  submissive  and  obedient  to  every  thing  that  the  king  desired ;  ap  die. 
thought  the  best  way  was  to  have  a  settlement  by  act  of  parliament.  On  the  other  hand^ 
tlie  custom  had  always  been  that  the  royal  fiunily  (a  prince  of  Wales  not  excepted)  was  kepi 
in  a  dependence  on  the  king,  and  had  no  allowance  but  firom  his  mere  finvonr  and  kindness; 
3ret  in  Uib  case,  in  which  the  princess  was  put  out  of  the  succession  during  the  king's  life,  it 
seemed  reasimable  that  somewhat  more  than  ordinaiy  should  be  done  in  consideraticm  of  thai. 
The  act  passed,  allowing  her  a  settlement  of  fifty  thousaifd  pounds.  But  upon  this  a  oold- 
ncss  fi>llowed,  bt^tween  not  only  the  king,  but  even  the  queen,  and  the  princess.  And  the^ 
Uame  of  this  motion  was  cast  on  the  countess  of  Maribozou^  as  most  in  favour  with  the 
princess :  and  this  had  contributed  much  to  alienate  the  king  firom  her  husband,  and  had, 
disposed  him  to  receive  ill  impiessions  of  him. 

Upon  his  dL^rrace^  his  lady  was  forbidden  the  court.  The  prinoeaa  would  not  sabmit  ta 
this ;  she  thou^t  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  what  persons  she  pleased  about  heradf.. 
And  wh^i  the  queen  insisted  on  the  thing,  she  retired  from  the  coort.  There  woe,  no^ 
doubts  iU  offices  done  on  all  hands,  as  there  were  some  that  pressed  the  princess  to  «wli«nH  to 
the  queen,  as  well  as  others  who  pressed  the  queen  to  pass  it  ovcz,  but  without  effect :  both 
had  engaged  themselves  before  they  had  well  reflected  on  the  consequences  of  sodi  a  hisadli.: 
and  the  matter  went  so  &r;  that  the  queen  ordered  that  no  public  hoooors  shoold  be  siftown, 
the  princessk  besides  many  other  ksser  matters,  which  I  unwillingly  reflect  on,  bf*^»f»tw?  I, 
was  much  troubled  to  s^v  the  qu«en  carry  such  a  matter  so  &r :  and  the  bieai^  oontbufed  ta 
tke  end  cf  her  life.  The  enemies  of  the  goverunent  tried  what  oould  be  made  oC  thia  tn 
cteate  detractions  among  us  :  but  the  princess  gave  no  enconragement  to  them.  So  liiat 
thb  mbnnderstanding  tuhd  no  other  effects  but  that  it  gave  enemies  mnch  iO-aatnied  joy  uid 
a  secret  spiteful  diversion*. 

The  king  gave  Russel  the  cemmand  of  the  fleet ;  thongh  he  had  pot  himself  om  ill  tenaa 
with  hinu  by  prvssiii^  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  eari  of  3larlboroQgh's  diagiace  :  Ike  liad^ 
«ot  only  fiv^  in  great  friendship  with  him*  bat  had  canted  the  first  nKssages  ^ai  fed 
patj^xi  beiwven  him  and  the  king  when  he  went  ovi^r  to  Holland :  he  afancst  npfaiaided  thre 
kitt:;  with  the  earl  of  Marlborv^ughV  services^  wIk\  as  he  said,  had  set  the  ciowm  on  hia  kowL 
Ktt^  al<o  came  to  be  co  iQ  tem^s  with  the  eari  of  X«>ttiagham«  who^  as  l^  tlwi^lit^ 
pouted  a  Cictktt  among  the  flag  officers  agaiKC  him :  and  he  fifH  iwked  into  so  ~ 
OA  ■any  ^icvvanfis,.  that  he  seemed  to  be  fi^r  some  time  in  doabt  whether  he  oi^iht  ta 
take  the  comnuBd  of  the  fleet  or  not.  I  tried,  at  the  deaue  of  some  of  his  fiir^li^  to 
him  a  little^  bat  wi^bioat  siKcess. 

The  kin;;  went  over  to  HoQand  in  March  to  prepare  for  an  eaihr  campai^gn.    Hfr 
SMoewhat  in  hb  ^<ee^  ta  tike  paifiament  of  a  desvevtt  des^^aed  npi:^  FoyKe;  hai 
Miher  men  a^^r  money  to  execute  it.     Aad»  whik  wv  wvte  plw^  oosei 
thoa;£^ts  of  a  descent  ca  Prance,  king  James  w»  ptepartaa^  for  a  teaToK  o« 
W3i»  utseaiied  to  be  nuak  ta  tib^  e«d  «»f  April:  lie  had  aboat  him  fonrt^iem 
jttl  Irish:  and  maahal  BelfijiaA*  was  ti» a^nx«paay  him  with  abiMtt  thiw 
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They  were  to  sail  from  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogae,  and  some  other  places  in  Normandy, 
and  to  land  in  Sussex,  and  from  thence  to  march  with  all  haste  to  London.  A  transport 
fleet  was  also  brought  thither :  they  were  to  bring  over  only  a  small  number  of  horses ;  for 
their  party  in  England  undertook  to  furnish  them  with  horses  at  their  landing.  At  thd 
same  time  the  king  of  France  was  to  march  with  a  great  army  into  Flanders ;  and  he 
reckoned  that  the  descent  in  England  would  either  have  succeeded,  since  there  was  a  very 
small  force  left  within  the  kingdom,  or  at  least  that  it  would  have  obliged  the  king  to  come 
over  with  some  of  his  English  troops :  and  in  that  case,  which  way  soever  the  war  of  Eng- 
land had  ended,  he  should  have  mastered  Flanders,  and  so  forced  the  States  to  submit :  and 
in  case  other  designs  had  failed  there  was  one  in  reserve,  managed  by  the  French  ministry 
and  by  Luxembourg,  of  assassinating  the  king,  which  would  have  brought  about  all  their 
designs.  The  French  king  seemed  to  think  the  project  was  so  well  laid  that  it  could  not 
miscarry ;  for  he  said  publicly,  before  he  set  out,  that  he  was  going  to  make  an  end  of  the 
war.  We  in  England  were  all  this  while  very  secure,  and  did  not  apprehend  we  were  in 
any  danger.  Both  the  king  and  his  secretaries  were  much  blamed  for  taking  so  little  care 
to  procure  intelligence :  if  the  winds  had  favoured  the  French,  they  themselves  would  have 
brought  us  the  first  news  of  their  design :  they  sent  over  some  persons  to  give  their  friends 
notice  but  a  very  few  dajrs  before  they  reckoned  they  should  be  on  our  coast :  one  of  these 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  brought  the  first  discovery  to  Johnstoun  :  orders  were  presenliy  sent 
out  to  bring  together  such  forces  as  lay  scattered  in  quarters :  and  a  squadron  of  our  fleet 
that  was  set  to  sea  was  ordered  to  lay  on  the  coast  of  Normandy;  but  the  heavens  fought 
against  them  more  effectually  than  we  could  have  done.  There  was  for  a  whole  month 
together  such  a  storm  that  lay  on  their  coast,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  come  out 
of  their  ports ;  nor  could  marshal  D'Elstrees  come  about  with  the  squadron  from  Toulon,  so 
soon  as  was  expected.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  about  forty  of  our  ships  were  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  and  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  their  transport  ships  :  upon  which,  orders 
were  sent  to  marshal  Tourville  to  sail  to  ^e  channel  and  fight  the  English  fleet.  They  had 
a  westerly  wind  to  bring  them  within  the  channel,  but  then  the  wind  struck  into  the  east, 
and  stood  so  long  there,  that  it  both  brought  over  the  Dutch  fleet  and  brought  about  our 
great  ships.  By  this  means  our  whole  fleet  was  joined :  so  that  Tourville's  design  of  getting 
between  the  several  squadrons  that  composed  it  was  lost.  The  king  of  France,  being  then 
in  Flanders,  upon  tliis  change  of  wind,  sent  orders  to  Tourville  not  to  fight:  yet  the  vessel 
that  carried  these  was  taken,  and  the  duplicate  of  these  orders,  that  was  sent  by  another  con- 
veyance, came  not  to  him  till  the  day  after  the  engagement. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  Russel  came  up  with  the  French,  and  was  almost  twice  their 
number ;  yet  not  above  the  half  of  his  ships  could  be  brought  into  the  action,  by  reason  of 
the  winds :  Rook,  one  of  his  admirals,  was  thought  more  in  fault.  The  number  of  the  ships 
that  engaged  was  almost  equal :  our  men  said  that  the  French  neither  showed  courage  nor 
skill  in  the  action.  The  night  and  a  fog  separated  the  two  fleets,  after  an  engagement  that 
had  lasted  some  hours.  The  greatest  part  of  the  French  ships  drew  near  their  coasts;  but 
Russel  not  casting  anchor,  as  the  French  did,  was  carried  out  by  the  tide :  so  next  morning 
he  was  at  some  distance  from  them.  A  great  part  of  the  French  fleet  sailed  westward 
through  a  dangerous  sea,  called  the  Race  of  Aldemey :  Ashby  was  sent  to  pursue  them  ; 
and  he  followed  them  some  leagues  :  but  then  the  pilots  pretending  danger,  he  came  back : 
so  twenty-six  of  them,  whom  if  Ashby  had  pursued,  by  all  appearance,  he  had  destroyed 
them  all,  got  into  St.  Male's.  Russel  came  up  to  the  French  admiral  and  the  other  ships  that 
had  drawn  near  their  coasts.  Delaval  burnt  the  Admiral  and  his- two  seconds;  and  Rook 
burnt  sixteen  more  before  La  Hogue*. 


*  It  is  said  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  kno^riug  that 
admiral  Russel  was  ayaricious,  sent  him  20,000/.,  request- 
ing him  not  to  fight  on  this  occasion,  but  to  mancBUTre. 
Under  pretence  of  deliberating,  he  sent  to  William  the 
Third,  to  know  how  he  was  to  act.  The  answer  was 
laconic — ^*  Take  the  money,  and  beat  them.**  William 
raised  him  in  1697  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  the  carl 


of  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  viscount  Barflcur  in  Normandy. 
His  various  services  and  reverses  will  be  noticed  in  future 
pages.  He  died  in  1 727.  That  he  waa  avaricious  seems 
admitted  ;  but  he  was  beloved  in  private  life,  and  idolised 
by  his  sdlors.  One  of  his  festivals  had  an  accompani- 
ment quite  iu  the  nautical  style.  He  had  made  a  cistetn 
of  punch,  composed  of  ^our  hogsheads  of  brandy,  eight 
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It  wiia  Iii'lifvi'd,  tliat  if  tliis  anncesa  liail  bt'en  pursued  witli  vigour,  conadcriiig  tin?  con- 
etemation  with  whicli  the  French  were  atruclc  upon  each  an  unumal  and  Bnrpriang  blnw, 
that  tliia  victory  miglit  have  been  carried  mueh  farther  than  it  was.  But  Ruracl  woa  pro- 
veiled  by  some  letters  and  ordera  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  sent  him  from  the  i)ni>en,  which 
lie  thought  were  llie  offocts  of  ignorance  :  and  upon  tliat  he  feli  into  a  crossness  of  disposition : 
he  found  fault  with  every  order  that  ivas  sent  liim  ;  but  would  offiir  no  advicca  on  hi)t  pjirt. 
And  he  came  soon  after  to  St.  Helen's,  wliich  was  much  censured  ;  for  tliough  the  disabled 
ships  must  have  been  sent  in,  yet  there  was  no  such  reason  for  bringing  in  the  rest  that  vrm 
not  touched.  Cross  winds  kept  them  long  in  port ;  so  that  a  great  ])art  of  the  summer  was 
spent  before  he  went  out  again.  The  Frencli  had  recovered  out  of  the  first  disorder  which 
had  quite  dispirited  them.  A  descent  in  France  came  to  bo  thonght  on  when  it  was  too 
late :  about  seven  thousand  men  were  shipped,  and  it  was  intended  to  land  them  at  St. 
Mnlo's ;  but  the  seamen  were  of  opinion  that  neither  there  nor  any  where  else  a  descent  was 
then  practicable.  Tliey  complained  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  ignorant  of  sea  afiaire, 
and  yet  that  he  set  on  propositions  relating  to  them,  without  consulting  seamen,  and  sent 
orders  which  could  not  bo  obeyed  without  endangering  the  whole  fleet.  So  the  men  wlio 
were  thus  shipped  lay  some  days  on  board,  to  the  great  reproach  of  onr  counsels ;  but  that 
wo  might  not  appear  too  ridiculous,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  landing  them  again  in 
England,  the  king  ordered  them  to  bo  sent  over  to  Flanders,  after  they  had  been  for  some 
weeks  on  ship1>oard.  And  so  uur  campaign  at  sea,  tliat  began  so  gloriously,  had  a  poor 
conclusion.  Tlic  common  reflection  that  was  made  on  our  conduct  was,  that  the  providence 
of  God  and  the  valour  of  our  men  had  given  us  a  victory,  of  which  we  knew  not  what  uso 
to  make ;  and,  which  was  worse,  our  merchants  complained  of  great  losses  this  summer ;  for 
the  French  having  laid  up  their  fleet,  let  thdr  seamen  go  and  servo  in  privateers,  with  which 
they  watched  all  the  motions  of  our  trade :  and  so  by  an  odd  reverse  of  things,  as  we  made 
no  considerable  losses,  while  the  French  were  masters  of  our  sea  two  years  before,  so  now, 
when  we  triumphed  on  that  element,  our  merchants  suffered  the  most.  The  conclusion  of 
all  was  Biissel  complained  of  the  ministry',  particularly  of  the  carl  of  Nottingham ;  and  they 
complaineil  no  less  of  him ;  and  the  merchants  complained  of  the  admiralty  :  but  they,  in 
their  own  defence,  said  that  we  had  not  ships  nor  seamen,  both  to  furnish  out  a  great  fleet 
and  at  the  same  time  to  send  out  convoys  for  securing  the  trade. 

In  Flanders  the  design,  to  which  the  French  trusted  most,  failed  ;  that  was  laid  for  assas- 
Mnating  the  king :  one  Orandval  had  been  in  treaty  with  Louvois  about  it :  and  it  was 
intended  to  he  executed  the  former  year.  lie  joined  with  Du  Mont  to  follow  the  king  and 
shoot  him  as  he  was  riding  about  in  his  ordinary  way,  moving  slowly,  and  visiting  the  posts 
of  his  army.  The  king  of  France  had  lost  two  ministers  one  after  another.  Seignelay  died 
first,  who  had  no  extraordinary  gcnins  himself;  but  he  knew  all  his  father's  methods,  and 
pursued  them  »n,  that  he  governed  tiimself  both  by  his  father's  maxinis  and  with  hia 
tiiols.  Louvois  did  not  survive  him  long;  he  had  more  fire,  and  so  grew  uneasy  at  the 
authority  madamo  de  Maintenon  took  in  things  which  she  eonld  not  understand  :  and  was 
in  conclusion  so  unacceptable  to  the  king,  that  once,  when  he  flung  his  bundle  of  papers 
down  upon  the  floor  before  him,  upon  some  provocation,  the  king  lifted  up  his  cane  :  but 
the  lady  held  him  from  doing  more  :  yet  that  affront,  as  was  given  out,  sunk  so  deep  into 
Louvois'  spirits,  that  he  died  suddenly  a  few  days  after.  Some  said  it  was  of  an  apoplexy ; 
others  suspected  poison :  for  a  man  that  koew  so  many  secrets  would  have  been  dangenus 
if  he  had  outlived  his  favour.  His  son,  BAibesicux,  had  the  siirvivancc  of  his  place,  and 
continued  in  it  for  some  ycaiv ;  but,  as  he  was  young,  so  he  had  not  a  capacity  equal  to  the 
post.  lie  found,  among  his  father's  papers,  a  memorandum  of  this  design  of  Orandval'a : 
GO  he  sent  for  liim,  and  resolved  to  pursue  it ;  in  which  madamc  de  Maintenon  concurred, 
and  Luxembourg  was  trusted  with  the  direction  of  it.  Du  Mont  retired  this  winter  to  Zvtt, 
as  one  that  had  forsaken  the  French  service :  from  some  practices  and  discourses  of  liis  a 

hogtheadt  of  R«ler,  IhtiiIjt-Bvb  iIiouhihI  IsmaRi,  twenty  Gllnl  Tor  itl  rumen,  and  moni  llian  lii  lUaiiiand  pennin 

gillaQiaMiaiejuicc^Ihlilcm  huDilmd  pouudiofiugarifiio  putoak  or  IL»  Ciupun  bovl. — Noblc'i  CoDlinailian  at 

piundi  of  grated  nutmrga,  dine  hiindnd  uiuleil  biKUll*.  Gninger. 
BiHl  Bpifpc  oroiDUDIiin  uinc.     Ptnoni  in  ■  ouiill  boat 
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suspicion  arose,  of  which  sir  "William  Colt,  the  king's  envoy  there,  gave  notice  :  so  one  Leef- 
dale,  a  Dutch  papist,  was  secretly  sent  to  Paris,  as  a  person  that  would  enter  into  the  design ; 
but,  in  reality,  went  on  purpose  to  discover  it. 

Grandval  and  he  came  back  to  Flanders  to  set  about  it :  but  Leefdalc  brought 
him  into  a  party  that  seized  on  him.  Both  king  James  and  his  queen  were,  as  Grandval 
said,  engaged  in  the  design :  one  Parker,  whom  they  employed  in  many  black  designs, 
had  concerted  the  matter  with  Grandval,  as  he  confessed,  and  had  carried  him  to  king 
James,  who  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with  it,  and  promised  great  rewards.  When 
Grandval  saw  there  was  full  proof  against  him,  he  confessed  the  whole  series  of  the  manage- 
ment without  stajring  till  he  were  put  to  the  torture.  Mr.  Morel,  of  Berne,  a  famous 
medalist  (who  had  for  some  years  the  charge  of  the  French  king's  cabinet  of  medals,  but 
being  a  protestant,  and  refusing  to  change  his  religion,  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile  for  seven  years),  was  let  out  in  April  this  year.  And,  before  he  left  Paris,  his 
curiosity  carried  him  to  St.  Germain's,  to  see  king  James :  he  happened  both  to  go  and  come 
back  in  the  coach  with  Grandval ;  and  while  he  was  there  he  saw  him  in  private  discourse 
with  king  James :  Grandval  was  full  of  this  project,  and,  according  to  the  French  way,  he 
talked  very  loosely  to  Morel,  not  knowing  who  he  was ;  but  fancied  he  was  well  affected  to 
that  court.  He  said  there  was  a  design  in  hand  that  would  confound  all  Europe  :  for  the 
prince  of  Orange,  so  he  called  the  king,  would  not  live  a  month.  This  Morel  wrote  over  to 
me  in  too  careless  a  manner  ;  for  he  directed  his  letter  with  his  own  hand,  which  was  well 
known  at  court ;  yet  it  came  safe  to  me.  The  king  gave  orders  that  none  belonging  to  him 
should  go  near  Grandval,  that  there  might  be  no  colour  for  saying  that  the  hopes  of  life  had 
drawn  his  confession  from  him :  nor  was  he  strictly  interrogated  concerning  circumstances ; 
but  was  left  to  tell  his  story  as  he  pleased  himself.  He  was  condemned ;  and  suffered  with 
some  slight  remorse  for  going  into  a  design  to  kill  a  king.  His  confession  was  printed.  But 
how  black  soever  it  represented  the  court  of  France,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it :  nor  did  any 
of  that  court  offer  to  disown  or  disprove  it,  but  let  it  pass  and  be  forgotten :  yet  so  blind  and 
violent  was  their  party  among  us,  that  they  resolved  they  would  believe  nothing  that  either 
blemished  king  James  or  the  French  court. 

But  though  this  miscarried,  the  French  succeeded  in  the  siege  of  Namur,  a  place  of  great 
importance,  that  commanded  both  the  Maese  and  Sambre,  and  covered  both  Liege  and 
Maestricht :  the  town  did  soon  capitulate,  but  the  citadel  held  out  much  longer.  The  king 
came  with  a  great  army  to  raise  the  siege :  Luxembourg  lay  in  his  way  with  another  to 
cover  it,  and  the  Mehaigne  lay  between.  Tlie  king  intended  to  pass  the  river  and  force  a 
battle  ;  but  such  rains  fell  the  night  before  he  designed  to  do  it,  and  the  river  swelled  so 
much,  that  he  could  not  pass  it  for  some  days :  he  tried,  by  another  motion,  to  come  and 
raise  the  siege.  But  the  town  having  capitulated  so  early,  and  the  citadel  laying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Sambre,  he  could  not  come  at  it :  so  after  a  month's  siege  it  was  taken. 
This  was  looked  on  as  the  greatest  action  of  the  French  king's  life ;  that,  notwithstanding 
the  depression  of  such  a  defeat  at  sea,  he  yet  supported  his  measures  so  as  to  take  that 
important  place  in  the  view  of  a  great  army.  The  king's  conduct  was  on  this  occasion  much 
censured  :  it  was  said,  he  ought  to  have  put  much  to  hazard,  rather  than  suffer  such  a  place 
to  be  taken  in  his  sight. 

After  Namur  surrendered,  that  king  went  back  to  Paris  in  his  usual  method  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Persian  luxury,  he  used  to  bring  the  ladies  with  him,  with  the  music,  poems, 
and  scenes,  for  an  opera  and  a  ball ;  in  which  he  and  his  actions  were  to  be  set  out  with  tl;o 
pomp  of  much  flattery.  When  this  action  was  over,  his  forces  lay  on  the  defensive,  and 
bo  til  armies  made  some  motions,  watching  and  waiting  on  one  another. 

At  Stecnkirk,  the  king  thought  he  had  a  favourable  occasion  for  attacking  the  French  in 
their  camp  ;  but  the  ground  was  found  to  be  narrower  and  less  practicable  than  the  king 
had  been  made  to  believe  it  was.  Ten  battalions  began  the  attack,  and  carried  a  post  vvith 
cannon,  and  maintained  it  long,  doing  great  execution  on  the  enemy ;  and  if  they  had  been 
supported  or  brought  off  it  would  have  proved  a  brave  attempt ;  but  they  were  cut  in  pieces. 
In  the  whole  action  the  French  lost  many  more  men  than  the  confederates  did,  for  they 
cniue  so  tliick  tliat  our  fire  made  great  execution.     The  conduct  of  this  affair  was  much 
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censured.  It  was  said,  the  ground  englit  to  haye  faeea  beibter  examined  befion  ilie  attadk 
was  b^un,  and  the  men  ought  to  have  been  better  maintained  than  they  weie :  for  numy 
thought  that,  if  this  had  been  done,  we  might  have  had  a  total  Tictory.  Count  Sobos  bore 
tlie  bUuuo  of  the  errors  committed  on  this  occasion.  The  Rngliah  had  been  aomeiimes 
diccked  by  him,  as  he  was  much  disgusted  with  their  heat  and  pride :  so  theyicbaiged  all 
on  him,  who  had  some  good  qualities ;  but  did  not  manage  them  in  aa  obliging  manner. 
AVe  lost  ifx  this  action  about  five  thousand  men,  and  many  brave  officers.  Here  Mackay  was 
killed,  being  ordered  to  a  post  tliat  he  saw  could  not  be  maintained :  he  sent  hia  opinion 
about  it ;  but  the  fonner  orders  were  confirmed :  so  he  went  on,  saying  only,  ^  The  wfll  of 
the  Lord  be  done."  He  was  a  man  of  »ich  strict  principles,  that  he  would  not  have  served 
in  a  war  that  he  did  not  think  lawful.  He  took  great  care  of  his  scddiers'  mocals,  and  fixeed 
them  to  be  both  sober  and  just  in  their  quarters :  he  spent  aU  the  time  thai  he  was  master 
of  in  secret  prayers,  and  in  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  king  often  observed  that  i^iei 
he  had  full  leisure  for  his  devotions,  he  acted  vdth  a  peculiar  exaltation  of  courage.  He  had 
one  very  singular  quality :  in  councils  of  war  he  delivered  his  opinion  fireely,  and  maintained 
it  with  due  zeal ;  but  how  positive  soever  he  was  in  it,  if  the  council  of  war  overruled,  evm 
though  he  was  not  convinced  by  it,  yet  to  all  others  he  justified  it,  and  executed  his  part 
with  tlie  same  leal  as  if  his  own  opinion  had  prevailed.  After  the  action  at  Steenkirk,  there 
was  little  done  this  campaign.  A  detachment  that  the  king  sent  from  his  army,  joined  with 
those  bodies  that  came  from  England,  broke  in  some  way  into  the  French  ccmqueata :  they 
fortified  Dixmuyde  and  Fumess,  and  put  the  country  about  them  under  oontdbutioii,  aad 
became  very  uneasy  neiglibours  to  Dunkirk.  Hie  command  of  those  places  was  given  to 
the  count  of  Horn,  who  understood  well  the  way  to  make  all  poesible  advantages  by  oontii- 
butions ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  worth,  and  of  as  little  courage.  This  di^usted  the 
English  still  more ;  who  said  the  Dutch  were  always  trusted  and  preferred,  while  they  were 
neglected.  They  had  some  colour  to  censure  this  choice  the  following  wintor ;  £or^  npon  tiie 
motion  of  some  French  troops,  Horn  (without  studying  to  amuse  the  enemy,  or  to  gain 
time,  upon  which  much  may  depend  in  winter)  did  immediately  abandon  Dixmuyde.  All 
he  had  to  justify  himself  was  a  letter  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  telling  him  that  he  eoold 
aend  him  no  reUef ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  him  to  take  care  of  the  garriaon,  whidi  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  place  itself.  Thus  the  campaign  ended  in  Flanders ;  Namnr  was 
lost ;  the  reputation  of  the  king's  conducting  armies  was  much  sunk ;  and  the  1R"g^«>^  wen 
generally  discontented,  and  alienated  from  the  Dutch. 

Nothing  was  done  on  the  Rhine.  The  elector  of  Saxony  had  promised  to  biing  aa  aimy 
thither ;  but  Shening^  his  general,  who  had  great  power  over  him,  was  giined  by  the 
to  bieak  his  design.  The  duke  of  Saxony  complained  that  the  empeior  lavonied  the 
of  Franconia  and  Swabia  so  much,  that  he  could  have  no  good  quarteis  aesigiied  him  lor  his 
army :  and  upon  this  occasion  it  was  said  that  the  emperor  drew  mndi  money  from  thoae 
circles,  that  they  mi4;:Lt  be  covered  from  winter  quarters ;  and  that  he  ^^)lied  aU  thai  to 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Hungary ;  and  so  left  the  weight  of  the  war  with  France  to  lie  vary 
heavy  on  the  princes  of  the  empire.  This  contest  went  c«i  so  high,  that  Shening,  who  was 
thought  the  ill  instrument  in  it,  going  for  his  health  to  the  hot  iMOhs  in  Bohemia,  was  aeimd 
on  by  the  empervVs  orders:  upon  which  great  expogtulatioiw  passed  between  the  €oaiti 
of  Vienna  ami  Diesden.  Theiv  were  two  smaU  armies  that  acted  separately  on  the  Bhine^ 
under  the  command  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  marquis  of  Bareith :  bat  thej  wen 
not  able  to  cover  the  empire :  and  another  small  anny,  brought  together  by  the  dnke  of  Wir- 
wmberg<»  for  the  delenc^  of  his  ct>untry«  was  totally  defeated :  not  only  causQa  aad  hsggi|ge^ 
but  the  duke  himselC  fell  into  the  enemy  s  hands. 

But  though  the  emperor  did«  as  it  wvre^  abandon  the  emf4i«  to  the  FtOKh,  he  made  w> 
great  pn^giess  in  Hungary  :  the  Turks  lay  uix>n  the  defettAvew  and  the  smsoai  wm  s|ieBi  m 
m.^ticft^  without  either  battle  or  sk^.  Hieiv  was  still  ahuc  dbcvHirse^  bnt  no  great  piohfr* 
I  iiity«  of  fva^v.  Twv>  English  a«nbji^adois  dying*  the  i.>ne  sir  Thomas  Uuasay,  soob 
\rrlTaI  at  CoanantinopK  ^nd  the  other«  Mr.  HMboid«  ^hk  his  way  thither :  the  laid 
then  oar  ambassador  at  the  emp^'ivtfs  cvmiv  wais  oideivd  Ik^  gv^  thither«  to  mediate  the 
lU  foun-1  the  medijiUi'n  t^-a^  in  i  great  uK^asure^  s|VHkd  by  the  l>utch  ambasmdar 
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hi6  arrival ;  for  he  had  been  pi'evaaled  o%  by  the  dotirt  of  Vienna^  to  offer  the  mediation  of 
the  Dutch  upon  a  very  high  scheme.  Caminieck  and  the  Ukrain^  and  Podolia,  with  Moldavia 
and  Yalachia^  were  demanded  for  Poland :  Transylvanhit,  with  the  persion  of  count  Tekeli, 
for  the  em]pieror;  and  Achai^  and  Livadia,  lis  tm  antemurale  to  cover  the  Morea,  for  the 
Venetians.  The  o6urt  of  Vienna,  by  offering  feuch  a  j^oject,  reckoned  the  vrar  must  go  on, 
which  they  desired.  The  ministers  of  the  Porte,  who  were  gained  by  the  French  to  carry  oh 
the  WW",  were  glad  t<)  scfe  86  high  a  project :  they  Were  afraid  of  tumults  ;  so  they  spread 
this  project  over  the  whole  empire,  to  show  oil  what  ignominious  tenhs  the  mediatioil  was 
proposed ;  and  by  that  they  justified  their  gtoing  on  with  the  war.  But  the  lord  Paget 
offered  the  king'^s  mediation  upon  another  ph)jiBct ;  Which  was,  that  every  prince  was  to  keep 
what  he  wad  theki  possessed  of:  and  Caminieck  Was  only  demanded  to  be  razed.  If  this 
had  been  offered  at  first^  the  Ottoman  court  duirst  hot  have  refused  it ;  the  people  weito 
become  so  w^a^y  under  a  long  and  unptosperous  war :  but  the  vizier  suppressed  this,  and 
made  it  still  pass  atnbhg  then^,  that  the  English  preyed  ihe  sattie  project  that  the  Dutch  had 
proposed ;  which  Was  the  ihore  easily  belieViBd  thei^,  because  how  ignorant  soever  they  were 
at  that  comt,  they  knew  Well  whai  an  interest  the  kiiig  of  England  had  in  the  Stat^.  So 
the  war  was  still  carried  on  thete :  and  Trumb&ll,  who  c^me  over  to  England  at  this  time,  told 
the  king  that  if,  instead  of  sending  ieinbaddes,  he  wbuld  send  a  powteHul  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  destroy  the  fe'rench  thtde  tmi  Stop  the  commerce  with  Tui'key,  he  would 
quickly  bring  that  court  to  othei:  itiisastires^  o^  Mae  ^ch  tumidts  among  them  lis  Wbuld  set 
that  empire,  and  even  Constantinople  itsblf,  all  in  a  flame. 

In  Piedmont,  the  campaign  was  opened  very  late,  and  the  French  were  on  the  defensive ; 
so  the  duke  of  Savoy  entered  into  Dauphiny  with  an  army ;  and  if  he  had  carried  on  that 
attempt  with  the  spirit  with  which  he  began  ii,  hJB  had  put  the  affairs  of  France  on  that  side 
into  great  disorder ;  but  he  was  either  ill  served  or  betrayed  in  it :  he  sat  down  biefore 
Anibiiln,  and  besieged  it  in  foirm :  so  that  a  place,  which  he  might  have  carried  in  three 
days,  cost  him  some  weeks :  and  in  every  step  he  made  it  appear  there  was  either  a  j^eat 
feebleness,  or  much  treafehery,  in  his  counsels.  He  made  no  great  progress ;  yet  the  disdrder 
it  threw  that  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  into  was  very  great.  He  was  stopped 
by  the  small-pox,  which  saved  his  honour  as  much  as  it  endangered  his  person:  the 
retreat  of  his  army,  when  his  life  was  in  danger,  looked  like  a  due  caution,  tie  riscovered 
of  the  small-pox,  but  a  ferment  remainied  still  in  his  blood,  and  broke  out  so  often  into 
feverish  relapses,  that  it  was  generally  thought  he  was  poisoned.  Many  months  jiassed 
before  he  was  out  of  danger.  So  the  campaign  ended  there  with  considerable  losses  to  the 
French,  but  with  no  great  advantage  to  the  duke.  The  greatest  prejudice  the  French 
suffered  this  year  was  from  the  season :  they  had  a  very  bad  harvest  and  no  vintage  in  the 
northern  parts.  We  in  England  had  great  apprehensions  of  as  bad  a  harvest  from  a  very 
cold  and  Wet  summer.  Great  deluges  of  rain  continued  till  the  very  time  of  reaping.  But, 
when  we  were  threatened  with  a  famine,  it  pleased  God  to  send  such  an  extraordinary 
cliange  of  the  season,  that  we  had  a  very  plentiful  crop ;  enough  both  to  serve  outlives 
and  to  supply  our  neighbours,  which  made  us  easy  at  home,  and  brought  in  much  wealth 
for  that  com  which  we  were  able  to  spare. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  there  was  an  earthquake  felt  in  most  places  in  England, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  felt  in  many  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 
No  harm  wa^  done  by  it,  though  it  contihued  for  three  or  four  minut^.  I  can  write  nothing 
of  it  from  my  own  observation,  for  it  was  not  sensible  in  the  place  where  I  happ^ed  to  be  at 
tliat  time ;  nor  can  it  be  determined  whether  this  had  any  relation  to  those  terrible  earth- 
quakes that  happened  soiiie  months  after  this  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  upon  which  I  caimot 
enlarge,  having  seen  ho  other  account  of  tliem  than  what  was  in  public  gazettes,  which 
represented  them  as  the  most  dreadful  by  much  of  any  that  are  in  history :  it  was  estimated 
that  about  one  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  by  them  in  Sicily.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  that  the  earthquake,  which  about  the  same  time  destroyed  the  best  part  of  the 
chief  town  in  Jamaica,  could  have  any  connection  ¥dth  these  in  Europe.  These  were  very 
extraordinary  things,  which  made  those  who  ^udied  apocalyptical  matters  imagine  that  the 
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end  of  the  world  drew  near.  It  had  been  happy  for  us  if  such  dismal  accidents  had  strode 
us  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  judgments  of  God. 

We  were  indeed  brought  to  more  of  an  outward  (ace  of  virtue  and  sobriety:  and 
the  great  examples  that  the  king  and  queen  set  the  nation  had  made  some  conside- 
rable alterations  as  to  public  practices,  but  we  became  deeply  corrupted  in  principle - 
a  disbelief  of  revealed  religion,  and  a  profane  mocking  at  the  Clinstian  &ith  and 
the  mysteries  of  it,  became  avowed  and  scandalous.  The  queen,  in  the  king's  absence, 
gave  orders  to  execute  the  laws  against  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  the  pro£aumtion  of 
the  Lord's  day,  and  sent  directions  over  England  to  all  magistrates  to  do  their  duty  in 
executing  them  ;  to  which  the  king  joined  his  authority  upon  his  return  to  England.  Yet 
the  reformation  of  manners,  which  some  zealous  men  studied  to  promote,  went  on  but 
slowly  :  many  of  the  inferior  magistrates  were  not  only  remiss  but  very  faulty  themselves : 
they  did  aU  they  could  to  discourage  those  who  endeavoured  to  have  vice  suppressed  and 
punished  : .  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  behaviour  of  many  clergymen  gave  atheists  ne 
small  advantage :  they  had  taken  the  oaths  and  read  the  prayers  for  ihe  present  govern- 
ment ;  they  observed  the  orders  for  public  fasts  and  thanksgivings ;  and  yet  they  showed 
in  many  places  their  aversion  to  our  establishment  but  too  visibly :  so  that  the  ofiRmoe  that 
this  gave  in  many  parts  of  the  nation  was  too  evident :  in  some  places  it  broke  out  in  very  in- 
decent instances,  that  were  brought  into  courts  of  law  and  censured.  This  made  many  conclude 
that  the  clergy  were  a  sort  of  men  that  would  swear  and  pray  even  against  their  consciences 
rather  than  lose  their  benefices ;  and  by  consequence  that  they  were  governed  by  interest 
and  not  by  principle.  The  Jacobites  grew  still  to  be  more  and  more  outrageous,  while  the  clergy 
seemed  to  be  neutrals  in  the  dispute  ;  and,  which  was  yet  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the 
whole  matter,  the  government  itself  acted  with  so  much  remissness,  and  so  few  were  enquired 
after  or  punislicd,  tliat  those  who  were  employed  by  the  king  behaved  themselves  in  many 
places  as  if  they  liad  secret  instructions  to  be  heavy  upon  his  best  friends,  and  to  be  gentle 
to  his  enemies.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  nation  was  falling  under  such  a  general  corrup- 
tion, both  as  to  morals  and  principles,  and  that  was  so  much  spread  among  all  sorts  of  people, 
that  it  gave  us  great  api^rehensions  of  heavy  judgments  from  Heaven*. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  under  great  disadvantages.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough and  some  other  peers  had  been  put  in  the  Tower  upon  a  false  accusation  of  high 
treason,  which  was  evidently  proved  to  be  a  conspiracy,  designed  by  some  profligate  crea- 
tures, who  fancied  that  forgeries  and  false-swearing  woidd  be  as  acceptable  and  as  well 
rewarded  in  this  reign  as  they  had  been  formerly.  But,  till  this  was  detected,  the  persons 
accused  were  kept  in  prison,  and  were  now  only  out  upon  bail :  so  it  was  said  to  be  contraiy 
to  the  nature  and  freedom  of  parliaments  for  prisoners  to  sit  in  it.  It  was  confessed  that  in 
times  of  danger,  and  such  was  the  former  siunmer,  it  must  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  a 
government,  to  commit  such  persons  as  were  suspected  :  but  when  the  danger  was  OTer,  by 
our  victory  at  sea,  those  against  whom  there  lay  nothing  besides  suspicions,  ought  to  have 
been  set  at  liberty :  and  this  was  thought  reasonable.  There  was  an  association  pretended 
to  be  drawn  against  the  govemment,  to  which  the  subscriptions  of  many  lords  were  set  so 
dexterously,  that  the  lords  themselves  said  they  could  not  distinguish  between  their  true 
subscriptions  and  those  that  were  forged  for  them.  But  the  manner  of  the  discovery,  with 
several  other  circumstances,  carried  such  marks  of  imposture,  that  the  lords  of  the  cooncil 
ordered  a  strict  prosecution  of  all  concerned  in  it,  which  ended  in  a  full  conviction  of  the 
forgery:  and  those  who  had  combined  in  it  were  whipped  and  pilloried,  which,  to  the 
reproach  of  our  constitution,  is  the  only  punishment  that  our  law  has  yet  provided  for  socfa 
practices.  The  lords  passed  some  votes,  asserting  their  privileges ;  and  were  offraided  with 
the  judges  for  detaining  some  in  prison,  though  there  was  no  reason  nor  colour  for  their  dis- 
pleasure. But  where  the  privilege  or  the  dignity  of  peerage  is  in  question,  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  the  house  within  bounds. 

The  debate  went  off  in  a  bill  that  indemnified  the  ministry  for  those  commitmentSi  Imt 

•  In  **  Poems  OD  State  Aflain,'*  toI.  ii.,  publUhe<l  in  1703,  it  a  satire,  by  De  Foe,  entitled,  **  Refennfttkni  «f 
Manners. **—  It  p\c%  severe  charaeters  of  some  of  the  public  ofBccrs  of  tbote  times,  and  is  altogetbcr  ncU  worllnr 
pcnisal. 
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limited  them  for  the  future  by  several  rules ;  all  which  rules  were  rejected  by  the  commons. 
Tliey  thought  those  limitations  gave  a  legal  power  to  conmiit  in  cases  where  they  were 
observed ;  whereas  they  thought  the  safer  way  was  to  indemnify  the  ministry,  when  it  was 
visible  they  did  not  commit  any  but  upon  a  real  danger,  and  not  to  set  them  any  rules ; 
since,  as  to  the  committing  of  suspected  persons,  where  the  danger  is  real  and  visible,  the 
public  safety  must  be  first  looked  to  and  supersede  all  particular  laws.  When  this  was 
over,  an  attempt  was  made  in  both  houses,  for  the  abjuration  of  king  James :  the  king  him- 
self was  more  set  on  it  than  he  had  been  formerly.  It  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons :  and  though  some  steps  were  made  in  it  by  the  lords,  yet  the  opposition  was  so  great 
that  it  was  let  fall. 

The  affairs  at  sea  occasioned  much  heat  in  both  houses.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  laid 
before  the  lords,  upon  an  address  they  had  made  to  the  king,  all  the  letters  that  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Russel,  with  all  the  orders  he  had  sent  him :  and  he  aggravated  Russel's 
errors  and  neglects  very  severely.  But  the  house  of  commons  justified  Russel  and  gave  him 
thanks  over  and  over  again ;  and  remained  so  fixed  in  this,  that  though  the  lords  then  com- 
municated the  papers  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  laid  before  them  to  the  commons,  they 
would  not  so  much  as  read  them,  but  renewed  their  first  votes  that  justified  Russel's  fidelity, 
courage,  and  conduct. 

The  king  was  now  possessed  against  him :  for  he  dismissed  him  from  his  service,  and  put 
the  command  of  the  fleet  into  the  hands  of  three  persons,  Killigrew,  Delaval,  and  Shovel : 
the  two  first  were  thought  so  inclinable  to  king  James's  interests,  that  it  made  some 
insinuate  that  the  king  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  intended  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies ; 
for  though  no  exception  lay  against  Shovel,  yet  it  was  said,  he  was  only  put  with  the  other 
two  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  commission,  and  that  he  was  one  against  two :  so  that 
he  could  neither  hinder  nor  do  any  thing.  The  chief  blame  of  this  nomination  was  thrown 
on  the  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  and  of  those  who  belonged  to  his  ofl&ce  many  stories  were  raised 
and  spread  about,  as  if  there  had  been  among  them,  besides  a  very  great  remissness  in  some 
of  the  concerns  of  the  government,  an  actual  betraying  of  all  our  secrets  and  counsels.  Tlie 
opinion  of  this  was  spread  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  and  most  of  our  confede- 
rates were  possessed  with  it.  He  justified  not  only  himself  but  all  his  under  secretaries ; 
both  the  king  and  queen  continued  still  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  fidelity ;  but  they  saw 
some  defects  in  his  judgment,  with  a  most  violent  party  heat,  that  appeared  upon  all  occasions, 
and  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  The  bills  for  the  supply  went  on  with  a  heavy  progress  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  those  who  could  not  oppose  them  yet  showed  their  iU  humour  in 
delaying  them,  and  clogging  them  with  unacceptable  clauses  all  they  could.  And  they 
continued  that  wasteful  method  of  raising  money  upon  remote  funds,  by  which  there  lay 
a  heavy  discount  on  tallies;  so  that  above  a  fourth  part  was,  in  some  of  them,  to  be 
discounted  :  the  parties  of  whig  aud  tory  appeared  almost  in  every  debate,  and  in  every 
question. 

The  ill  humour  prevailed  most  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  a  strong  opposition  was  made 
to  every  thing  that  was  proposed  for  the  government.  Tliey  passed  many  votes,  and  made 
many  addresses  to  the  king,  which  were  chiefly  designed  to  load  the  administration  and  to 
alienate  the  king  from  the  Dutch.  The  commons  began  with  great  complaints  of  the 
Admiralty  :  and  then  they  had  the  conduct  in  Flanders,  particularly  in  the  action  at  Steen- 
kirk,  before  them  :  and  they  voted  some  heads  of  an  address  relating  to  those  matters  :  but 
by  a  secret  management  they  let  the  whole  thing  fall,  after  they  had  passed  those  angry 
votes.  Any  thing  that  the  lords  could  do  was  of  less  moment  when  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
seconded  by  the  commons  ;  yet  they  showed  much  ill  humour. 

This  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Mulgrave ;  and  they 
drew  in  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  very  ill  pleased  with  the  credit  that  some  had 
with  the  king,  and  lived  in  a  particidar  friendship  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and 
thought  that  he  was  both  ungratefully  and  unjustly  persecuted.  These  lords  had  all  tho 
Jacobites  ready  to  assist  them  in  every  thing  that  could  embroil  matters ;  a  great  many 
whigs,  who  were  discontented  and  jealous  of  the  ministry,  joined  "with  them :  they  knew 
that  all  their  murmuring  would  signify  little,  unless  they  could  stop  a  money  bill :  and, 
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ainco  it  waa  settled  in  tlic  house  of  commons  as  a  miixiin,  that  tlio  lords  conM  not  make  au> 
ttltutaitions  in  money-bills,  when  the  bill  for  four  slnllinga  in  the  pound  land-tax  came  ' 
tliey  pnt  their  strength  to  carry  a  clause,  that  the  peers  shonld  (as  themselvie«.  And 
tliottgh,  in  the  way  in  which  this  elanse  was  drawn  up,  it  cmild  not  be  defended,  yiet  they 
dill  all  tJiat  was  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  tlio  bill ;  and  with  unusual  ^-ebemence  preasc^  for 
a  delay,  till  a  committee  should  bo  appointed  to  examine  precedents.  This  Oie  earl  of  Mnl- 
grave  pressed  for  many  hours,  with  a  force  of  argument  and  eloquence  beyond  any  thing 
that  I  had  ever  hoard  in  that  house.  He  insisted  much  upon  the  dignity  rf  peerage ;  and 
made  this,  which  was  now  proposed,  to  be  so  main  a  part  of  that  dignity,  that  he  exhausted 
all  the  topics  of  rhetoric,  to  convince  tlio  lords,  that,  if  they  yielded  to  this,  they  divested 
themselves  of  their  true  greatness ;  and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  namo  and  shadow  of 
ft  peer,  which  wag  but  a  pageant.  But  after  all  the  |tomp  and  heat  of  his  oratory,  the  loida 
coneidsrcd  the  safety  of  the  nation  more  than  tlie  shadow  of  a  privilege ;  and  so  they  paased 
the  bill. 

Hicse  lords  also  Bet  on  foot  a  proportion  tliat  had  never  been  offered,  but  when  the  nation 
was  ready  to  break  out  into  civil  vmrs ;  and  that  was,  that  a  committee  of  lords  aiijd  com- 
mons should  bo  ^pointed  to  confer  tt^ther.  concerning  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  this  onoo 
begun  would  have  grown  in  a  very  short  time  to  have  been  a  council  of  state  ;  and  iiu^f 
Would  soon  have  bfought  all  afia4is  under  tlieir  ins|>eetion ;  but  tliis  was  so  stron^y  oppoaed, 
that  it  was  soon  let  foil. 

When  the  party  that  wa«  set  against  tlie  court  saw  they  could  carry  nothing  in  eithct 
house  of  parliament,  then  they  turned  their  wholi;  strength  agaiust  the  present  )>arijament,  to 
force  a  dissolution;  and  in  order  to  that,  they  first  loaded  it  with  a  name  of  an  ill  sound; 
and,  whereas  kir^  Charles's  long  partiamcDt  was  called  the  pensioner  parliament,  they  called 
this  th«  offieeri  farUament ;  because  many  that  hod  commands  in  tlie  army  were  of  it: 
and  the  word  that  they  gave  out  among  the  pco])Ic  was,  that  wc  were  to  be  governed  hj 
a  standing  army,  and  a  standing  pailiament.  They  tried  to  carry  a  bill  that  rendered  all 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  incapable  of  places  of  trust  or  profit ;  so  that  every  member 
that  accepted  a  place  should  he  expelled  the  house,  and  bo  incapable  of  being  chosen  agiun  t* 
sit  in  the  current  parliament.  The  truth  was,  it  came  to  he  observed,  that  somo  got  credit 
by  opposing  the  guvemment ;  and  that  to  silence  them,  tlioy  were  preferred  :  and  then  tliey 
changed  their  note,  and  wore  as  ready  to  flatter  as  before  to  find  fault.  Tliis  gave  a  specious 
colour  to  those  who  charged  the  court  witji  dcugns  of  Corrupting  membeiB,  or,  at  leiKt,  of 
stopping  their  mouths  by  places  and  pcDHions.  When  this  bill  was  set  on,  it  went  throng 
the  bouse  of  commons  with  little  or  no  difficulty :  those  who  were  in  plaucs  had  not  strength 
and  credit  to  make  great  opposition  to  it,  they  being  the  persons  coucumed,  and  looked  on  aa 
parties  ;  and  those  who  had  no  places,  bad  not  the  courage  to  oppose  it ;  fur  in  them  it  would 
have  lo<jkod  as  an  art  to  recommend  themselves  to  one.  So  the  hiU  passed  in  the  bouse  of 
commons ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  lord^  since  it  seemed  to  establish  an  opposition  between 
the  crown  and  tlio  people,  as  if  those  who  were  employed  by  the  one  could  not  be  trusted  by 
the  other. 

Wlien  this  failed,  another  attempt  was  madu  in  the  house  of  lords ;  in  a  bill  that  was 
offered,  enacting,  That  a  session  of  parliament  should  be  held  every  year,  and  a  new  parlia- 
ment bo  Bimimoned  every  third  year,  and  that  tlie  pnsunt  parliameot  should  be  diasulred 
within  a  limited  time.  The  statutes  for  annual  parliaments  iu  king  Edward  the  First,  and 
king  Edward  the  Third's  time,  are  well  known ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  suppodtioa 
"if  need  be"  foils  upon  tlie  whole  act,  or  only  upon  those  words,  "  or  oftener:"  it  b  cer- 
tain these  acts  were  never  observed,  and  tlie  nou-ob»crvanco  of  them  was  never  compluned 
of  OS  a  grievance.  Nor  did  the  famous  act  in  king  Charles  the  First's  time,  carry  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  a  session  further  than  to  oneo  in  three  years.  Anciently,  considering  tha 
haste  and  hurry  in  which  parliaments  saC,  an  annual  parliament  might  be  no  groat  incon- 
venience to  the  nation ;  but  by  reason  of  the  slow  methods  of  sessions  now,  an  annual  par- 
liament in  times  of  peace  would  become  a  very  insupportable  grievance.  A  parliament  tif 
a  long  continuance  seemed  to  he  very  dangerous,  either  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  nation ;  if  tha 
conjuncture,  aud  their  proceedings,  gave  them  much  credit,  they  might  grow  very  uoeaay  tQ 
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the  «rown,  as  happened  in  king  'Chajrles  the  Fbst*8  time ;  •or  ^  imdf^er  ^tuotiGn  of  afijurs, 
they  might  he  so  pnctiied  npon  hy  ihe  court,  that  ^ey  might  give  all  the  money,  and  aQ 
the  Hherties  of  Eagland  up,  'when  they  were  to  have  a  large  sbaro  of  Utte  money,  and  wet^ 
to  he  made  the  instrument  of  tyranny,  as  it  was  Hkely  to  have  heen  in  kmg  Charles  the 
Second'^s  time.  It  was  likewise  hoped,  that  frequent  parliaments  would  put  an  end  to  the 
great  expense  candidates  put  themselves  to  in  elections ;  and  that  it  would  ohlige  the  mem-^ 
hers  to  behave  themselves  so  well,  both  with  rdadon  to  the  public,  and  in  their  private 
deportment,  as  to  recommend  them  to  their  electors  at  three  years'  end ;  whereas  when  a 
parliament  was  to  sit  many  years,  members  covered  with  privileges  were  apt  to  take  great 
liberties,  forgot  that  they  represented  others,  and  took  care  only  of  themselves.  So  it  was 
thought,  that  England  would  have  a  truer  representative,  when  it  was  chosen  anew  every 
third  year,  than  when  it  run  on  to  the  end  of  a  reign.  Ail  that  was  objected  against  tins 
was,  that  frequent  elections  would  make  the  freeholders  proud  and  insolent,  when  &ey  knew 
that  applications  must  be  made  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  yesas ;  this  would  establidi  a 
faction  in  every  body  of  men  that  had  a  right  to  an  election ;  and  wh^eas  now  an  election 
put  men  to  a  great  chai^  aU  at  once,  then  the  charge  must  be  perpetual  all  the  three  years, 
in  laying  in  for  a  new  election,  when  it  was  known  how  soon  it  must  come  round.  Ajid  as 
for  the  dissolution  of  tlie  present  parliament,  some  were  for  leaving  it  to  the  general  trien- 
nial clause,  that  it  might  still  sit  three  years ;  they  thought  that,  durii^  so  critical  a  war, 
as  that  in  which  we  were  now  engaged,  it  was  not  advisable  to  venture  on  a  new  election, 
since  we  had  so  many  among  us  who  were  so  ill  affscted  to  the  present  establishment :  yet 
it  was  said,  this  parliament  had  already  sat  three  years ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  general  reason  of  the  act  to  let  it  continue  longer.  So  the  bill  passed  in  the  house 
of  lords  ;  and  though  a  bill  from  them,  dissolving  a  parliament,  struck  only  at  the  house  of 
commons,  the  lords  being  still  the  same  men ;  so  that,  upon  that  single  account,  many 
thought  they  would  have  rejected  it,  yet  they  also  passed  it,  and  fixed  tlieir  own  dissolution 
to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  in  the  next  year ;  so  that  they  reserved  another  session  to  them- 
selves. The  king  let  the  bill  lie  for  some  time  on  the  table  :  so  that  men^s  eyes  and  expec- 
tations were  much  fixed  on  the  issue  of  it.  But,  in  conclusion,  he  refused  to  pass  it ;  so  the 
session  ended  in  ill  humour.  The  rejecting  a  bill,  though  an  unquestionable  right  of  the 
crown,  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the  two  houses  are  apt  to  think  it  a  hardship  when 
there  is  a  bill  denied  *. 

But  to  soften  the  distaste  this  might  otherwise  give,  the  king  made  considerable  alterations 
in  his  ministry.  All  people  were  now  grown  weary  of  the  great  seal's  being  in  commission  ; 
it  made  the  proceedings  in  chancery  to  be  both  more  dilatory,  and  more  expensive ;  and 
there  were  such  exceptions  made  to  the  decrees  of  the  commissioners,  that  appeals  were 
brought  against  most  of  them,  and  frequently  they  were  reversed.  Sir  John  Somers  had 
now  got  great  reputation,  both  in  his  post  of  attorney-general,  and  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
so  the  king  gave  him  the  great  seal.  He  was  very  learned  in  his  own  profession,  with  a 
great  deal  more  learning  in  other  professions,  in  divinity,  philosophy,  and  history.  He  had 
a  great  capacity  for  business,  with  an  extraordinary  temper ;  for  he  was  fair  and  gentle,  per- 
haps to  a  fault,  considering  his  post ;  so  that  he  had  aU  the  patience  and  softness,  as  well  as 
the  justice  and  equity,  becoming  a  great  magistrate.  He  had  always  agreed  in  his  notions 
^vith  the  whigs,  and  had  studied  to  bring  them  to  better  thoughts  of  the  king,  and  to  a 
greater  confidence  in  him  t.     Trenchard  was  made  secretary  of  state ;  he  had  been  engaged 

*  King  William  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  trien-  session,  gave  her  consent  to  forty-three  hills,  and  rejected 

nial  hill,  two  years  subsequently.     His  rejection  of  the  foity-eight. 

bill,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  the  last  time  the  prero-         f  Joha,  lord  Somers,  Won  Evesham,  bom  in  1650,  at 

gative  of  the  crown  has  been  so  employed ;  and,  although  Worcester,  was  one  of  the  brightest  omamenta  of  hia  age. 

the  king  has  an  undoubted  right  to  withhold  his  consent  His  father  sent  him  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and  here 

to  any  bill  passed  by  the  two  houses,  yet  he  would  be  now  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  young  duke  of  Shiewtw 

a  very  rash  monarch  who  would  venture  to  do  it  against  bury,  that   never  afterwards   was   weakened.     He  fiiit 

the  united  opinions  of  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation,  obtained  public  notice  by  the  talents  displayed  by  him  as 

In  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  the  prerogative  was  pro-  one  of  the  counsel  employed  to  defend,  in  168d,  the  seven 

fiiscly  exercised.     In  sir  Symond  Dowo*s  '•*  Journal,**  p.  bishops,  or  seven  golden  oandieMtiekM,  aa  they  were 

506,  it  is  stated,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  close  of  a  emphatically  denominated.     Alwsyi  acting  ceniisteutly 
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far  with  the  duke  of  Monmoutli,  as  was  told  fonnerly.  He  got  out  of  Englsiiil,  auil  lived 
some  years  beyond  sea,  aud  bad  a  right  iindcrGtnnding  of  ofiiiirs  abroad  :  be  was  a  eolm  and 
sedate  man,  and  was  much  more  moderate  than  could  have  been  eitpeeted,  ainc«  ho  was  n 
leading  man  in  a  party.  Uo  had  too  great  a  regard  to  tbc  stars,  and  too  little  to  religion  •. 
The  bringing  these  men  into  those  posts  was  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  great  credit  the  carl  of 
Sunderland  hod  gained  with  the  king;  he  had  now  got  into  lus  eonfidenee,  and  dector^ 
openly  for  the  whigs.  These  advancements  hod  a  great  effect  on  the  whole  party,  and  broiigbl 
them  to  a  much  better  opinion  of  the  kinj;.  A  young  man,  Mr.  Montague,  a  branch  of  the 
earl  of  Manchester's  family,  began  to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
was  a  commisaioner  of  tbe  treasury,  and  soon  after  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Ue 
bad  great  vivacity  and  cleamcaa,  both  of  thought  and  expression ;  his  spirit  was  at  first 
turned  to  wit  and  poetr)',  which  he  continued  still  to  encourage  in  others,  when  he  applied 
bimaclf  to  more  important  business.  He  came  to  have  great  notions  with  relatiuri  to  all 
the  concerns  of  the  treaaniy,  and  of  the  public  funds,  and  brought  those  matters  into  new 
and  better  methods  :  he  shewed  the  error  of  giving  money  upon  remote  funds,  at  a  vaet  dis- 
count, and  with  great  premiums  to  raise  lotms  upon  them  ;  which  occotdoned  a  great  uutery 
at  the  sums  that  were  gii'en,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  much  shrunk  before  thi^y  pro- 
duced tlio  money  that  was  expected  from  them.  So  he  pressed  tbe  king  to  insist  on  this  as 
a  maxim,  to  have  all  the  money  for  the  service  of  a  year  to  bo  raised  witliin  that  year  f . 


B  &TOur  of  WilliBm, 


inlli  the  vliigi.  he  ob 
TOhdc  faiiD  Hilicitar-gE 
iu  1692.  In  the  following  rear  we  hii-cHWDtfairhem 
mule  lori  keeper,  und  four  yean  luhiequonllj  wu  enno- 
bled, iDd  apptrinted  lord  bigh  chancellor.  Never  liid  to 
much  dignity,  or  id  (Dlich  mlldoeH,  born  ditplnjed 


inefci 


ore  per- 


ion.  He  vtt  •  ptMgj.  Lord  Orfotil 
"  a  chapel  in  a  place  where  eyttj  other  room  ii  pro- 
faned." In  the  dlj  IiB  enlf  had  la  aak  for  the  king, 
and  the  monej  vaa  had.  The  lawi  of  England  Airre 
knovn  to  him.  and  he  ma  not  ignnnvnt  of  iboieaf  Girccr, 
Rome,  or  modem  kingdoma.  ForH^  ambaHBadora,  noble- 
men, and  etian^en  aaw,  in  an  individiioJ  of  privato  birth, 
unUHd  to  coiiru,  the  mannen  of  the  moat  Sniihed  courtipr : 
ptvfeBdonii]  men  orallkinda  found  jo  him, for  hendmitled 
thcB)  to  bit  table,  an  odept  In  that  acience  Ibcy  hid  apent 
a  life  in  iiiidying,  A  1  ucid  eloquence  wa*  natunl  to  him. 
Hii  iirpimenli  were  called  "  pometriciJ  iliiira,"  Inpport- 


of  all  Williai 


uvlll  bt 


I  ia  futi 


pngei,  eren  ho  could  nol  cicipc  the  raachinationi  of  (hoio 
who  deiired  place  and  pon-er  more  ihun  they  mptrtcd 
worth.  In  1710,  he  finally  retired  frotn  pii'Wic  aflain, 
and  ditd  fa  1716— a  warning  again*!  preiamplion  lo  the 
moal  talented — an  Idiot  1  Hit  great  fijble  waa  a  dero. 
(ion  to  women,  and  thit  bailencd  hii  death.  Vmsarried, 
hia  titiea  died  with  him.  It  ii  greatlT  lo  be  lamented 
thai  nctiiy  all  hii  M39  were  dettmycd  in  1TS2  by  a 
lire  in  Uncoln'a-Ino.  The  few  that  eacaped  have  been 
publlihed  by  lord  Uardwidie.  A  good  life  of  this  fnU 
man  it  illtl  ■  derideraium.  Whoerer  nndcrlakei  it,  niti 
And  nloablematcrialt  in  thofepapen.nod  in  the  "8hre«^ 
bury  Correipondenco."  Maddock'a  I,ife  of  Someri,  and 
lie  tkelcb  of  hia  (atly  »r»rt,  by  Cooksej,  are  very  imper- 
fect.    There  i>  a  memoir  of  him  in  the  Bicp^^  Bri- 

"  Sir  John  Trmebird  nt  of  ibc  legal  pnfetrion.  Rle 
Teaidencp  wii  WolTerton,  in  Dnnelihire.  He  narronly 
eacaped  being  eiecnlcd,  for  one  of  tbc  witneaaci  awoie  that 
Tienchaid  undertook  lo  niu  Iroopeal  Tannlon.allhough, 
aibeiraalhefirtlmoveroribceuluaion  Wll,ln™  eon- 
fidfted  Jamee  iho  Second  would  bale  him  deatrayed. 
He  joined  Monmouth'a  eipediiion,  but  etraped  when  it 
KU  defeated.  At  (he  rovolmion  he  relutucd  to  England, 
Mid  rriretcnlfd  nvrchdler  in  ParlbBionl.    He  wif  nioilc 


■nd  aTterwurde  lerretiu;  of  atnle,  a» 
ntntionni  sDDTc.    tie  enjoyed  hit  diittncliona  anry  tbon 

time,  dying  in  IBS* Noble'a  Coniinuation  oTGniniet. 

t  CharleaMontagnowii  the  yonngetlaonofayoungeet 
ion  of  an  earl  of  Mancheiter,  and  bom  at  Hartoa,  ia 
Northampton ihire,  dnring  1661.  The  rcmaiodei  of  hit 
career  may  bo  told  in  the  worda  of  Dr.  Johnton.  lie  wai 
ediicalcd  Grit  In  the  country,  ud  then  Rinored  lo  W««- 
minitci;  n here,  in  1677,  he  wu  cbnton  a  king"*  aeholar, 
nnd  recommended  bimieir  to  Butby  by  hta  felicity  U 
eitcmpoTuy  epignm^  He  contracted  a  Tery  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney;  and,  fn  IG82,  whm  Blip. 
ney  waa  elected  to  Cambridge,  the  citclion  of  Hotltagait 
being  not  to  proceed  until  the  year  fullowiBg,  he  oat 
efnud  Int,  by  being  placed  at  Oxford,  be  miglit  be  K[m. 
nted  from  hit  companion,  and  therefore  tolieilcd  lo  it 
removed  to  Cambridge.  It  KCinod,  indeed,  dme  to  aiih 
for  a  removal,  for  he  wu  already  >  lebaDlboy  of  Iwnily- 
onc.  At  Trinity  College,  of  ohieh  fait  uncle  ww  iht 
mmtet.  he  commenced  hit  aequaintsnce  with  the  giiW 
Ncirton,  which  continued  through  hia  life,  and  ■»  at 
lul  altetted  by  ■  legacy.  In  lClt5,  liii  Ter«t  no  lit* 
death  of  king  Cburlea  made  audh  an  rmpreaiiaa  upon  tb> 
earl  of  Durul,  that  he  waa  invited  to  town,  and  inbvdncaf 
by  that  uni*eital  patron  of  the  wita.  In  1GG7  be  Jrawi 
with  Frier  in  "  the  City  Uouie  and  Country  Hotue,"  » 
burleiqueofDryden'i  "Hind  and  Panlber."    He  ^ned' 


About 


dowager  of  Mniirheiter.and  intended  to  have  token  «4en^ 
but  changed  hia  purpoae,  and  purchaied  for  l.-WOiL  lh« 
place  of  one  of  the  clerka  of  council.  Alter  he  hid  writlac 
hU  ephtle  on  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  bia  patnm,  Datar^ 
introduced  him  to  the  king,  aying,  "  Sire,  t  have  a 
•RDVH  to  wwt  on  your  majeaty."  To  which  the  kiig  h 
aald  to  have  replied,  ■'  You  do  welt  to  put  me  in  tbew^. 
oF  making  a  nun  of  biiu."  In  1691,  being  ■  menaber  aC 
the  bouie  of  commoni.  he  ai^tied  warmly  io  InTanr  of  ■ 
law  to  grant  the  aiaiitanee  of  eountel  in  trial*  for  hifh. 
treason ;  and  in  the  midst  of  hit  ipeech,  (ailing  into  lovo 
confuBon,  wni  for  a  niule  tiltol ;  hut  recorrrfng  bimtelf, 
obterred,  "  how  reaaouable  it  w»*  In  allow  ceuuael  If 
men  called  aa  rriminali  before  n  court  of  jutlioe,  when  il 
nppemtd  hnw  much  the  pirwnee  of  thh  imetBbly  wonU. 
ditcoocen  one  of  their  ewn  body."  He  now  rote  Iwt 
■nlo  bonoiin  luJ  euipln'mcnl,  being  made  one  of  1h« 
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But  as  the  employing  these  men  had  a  very  good  effect  on  the  king's  affurs,  so  a  party 
came  to  be  now  fonned  that  studied  to  cross  and  defeat  every  thing ;  this  was  led  by  Sey- 
mour and  Musgrave.  The  last  was  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  family  in  Cumberland,  whose 
life  had  been  regular,  and  his  deportment  grave.  He  had  lost  a  place  in  king  James's  time ; 
for  though  he  was  always  a  high  tory,  yet  he  would  not  comply  with  his  designs.  He  had 
indeed  contributed  much  to  increase  his  revenue,  and  to  offer  him  more  than  he  asked  ;  yet 
he  would  not  go  into  the  taking  off  the  tests.  Upon  the  revolution,  the  place  out  of  which 
he  had  been  turned,  was  given  to  a  man  that  had  a  good  share  of  merit  in  that  great  event. 
This  alienated  him  fi^om  the  king ;  and  he,  being  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and  of  great 
experience,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  party ;  in  which  he  found  his  account 
80  well,  that  no  offers  that  were  made  him  could  ever  bring  him  over  to  the  king's  interests. 
Upon  many  critical  occasions  he  gave  up  some  important  points,  for  which  the  king  found  it 
necessary  to  pay  him  very  liberally. 

But  the  party  of  the  tories  was  too  inconsiderable  to  have  raised  a  great  opposition,  if  a 
body  of  whigs  had  not  joined  with  them ;  some  of  these  had  such  republican  notions,  that 
they  were  much  set  against  the  prerogative :  and  they  thought  the  king  was  become  too 
stiff  in  maintaining  it ;  others  were  offended  because  they  were  not  considered  nor  preferred, 
as  they  thought  they  deserved.  Tlie  chief  of  these  were,  Mr.  Paul  Foley  and  Mr.  Harley  •. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  younger  son  of  one,  who  from  mean  beginnings  had,  by  iron  works, 
raised  one  of  tlie  greatest  estates  that  had  been  in  England  in  our  time.  He  was  a  learned, 
though  not  a  practising  lawyer ;  and  was  a  man  of  virtue  and  good  principles,  but  morose 
and  wilful ;  and  he  had  the  affectation  of  passing  for  a  great  patriot  by  his  constant  finding 
fault  with  the  government,  and  venting  an  ill  humour,  and  a  bad  opinion  of  the  court. 
Harley  was  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  and  very  eminently  learned ;  much  turned  to  politics, 
and  of  a  restless  ambition.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  application,  and  knew 
forms,  and  the  records  of  parliament  so  well,  that  he  was  capable  both  of  lengthening  out 
and  of  perplexing  debates.  Nothing  could  answer  his  aspiring  temper ;  so  he  and  Foley 
joined  with  the  tories  to  create  jealousies,  and  raise  an  opposition.  Tliey  soon  grew  to  be 
able  to  delay  matters  long,  and  set  on  foot  some  very  uneasy  things  that  were  popular ; 
such  as  the  bill  against  parliament-men  being  in  places,  and  that  for  dissolving  the  parlia- 
ment, and  for  having  a  new  one  every  third  year. 

That  which  gave  them  much  strength  was,  the  king's  cold  and  reserved  way ;  ho  took  no 
pains  to  oblige  those  that  came  to  him,  nor  was  he  easy  of  access ;  he  lived  out  of  town 
at  Kensington,  and  his  chief  confidants  were  Dutch.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  clergy,  and 
seemed  to  have  little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church,  or  of  religion ;  and  at  this 
time  some  atheists  and  deists,  as  well  as  Socinians,  were  publishing  books  against  religion 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  against  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  These  expressed  great 
zeal  for  the  government,  which  gave  a  handle  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  all  advantages, 
and  were  careful  of  increasing  and  improving  them,  to  spread  it  all  over  the  nation,  that 
the  king,  and  those  about  him,  had  no  regard  to  religion,  nor  to  the  church  of  England. 

But  now  I  go  on  to  the  transactions  of  this  summer.  The  king  had,  in  his  speech  to  the 
parliament,  told  them  he  intended  to  land  a  considerable  army  in  France  this  year :  so, 
after  the  session,  orders  were  given  for  hiring  a  fleet  for  transports,  with  so  great  a  train  of 
artillery,  that  it  would  have  served  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  This  was  very  accept- 
abla  to  the  whole  nation,  who  loved  an  active  war,  and  were  very  uneasy  to  see  so  much 
money  paid,  and  so  little  done  with  it ;  but  all  this  went  off  ¥dthout  any  effect.     The 

commissioners  of  the   treasury,  a  privy  councillor,  and  was  raised  to  tbo  peerage.     He  wu  twice  attacked  by  tlio 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  mentioucd  in  the  text,  house  of  commons,  so  uncertain  is  popular  favour,  but  was 

He  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  country  by  effecting  a  as  often  protected  by  the  counter- votes  of  the  peers.     He 

re-coinage  of  the  silver  currency  in  two  years,  an  under-  again  came  into  office  upon  the  accession  of  George  the  First, 

taking  that  wag  deemed  impossible  to  complete.    In  169G,  but  died  soon  after,  in  1715,  to  the  confusion  of  the  chief 

lie  projected  the  general  fundj  and  raised  the  credit  of  practitioners  of  that  time.  Doctors  Shadwell,  Scigerthal, 

the  exchequer  ;  examined  the  grants  of  the  Irish  crown  Blackmore,  and  Mead,  who  declared  his  disease  to  be  a 

lands,  and  was  voted  by  the  house  of  commons  to  have  pleurisy,  when  it  proved  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the 

deserved  his  majesty's  favour.    In  1698,  he  was  advanced  lung8.-lJohnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Noble*s  Contio. 

to  be  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  appointed  one  of  Grainger, 
of  *he  regency  in  the  king's  absence  ;  the  year  after,  he         *  Afterwards  earl  of  Oxford. 
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French  had  attempted  this  winter  the  siege  of  Bhinfeldt,  a  place  of  no  great  oonseqnenoc ; 
bat  it  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  not  hi  bam  Coblentz ;  and  by  it  Fnuioonia  wonld  have  been 
open  to  them.  They  could  not  cut  off  the  communication  by  the  Rhine ;  so  that  fresh  sap* 
plit-s  of  men  and  provisions  were  eyery  day  sent  to  them  by  the  care  of  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  who  managed  the  matter  with  such  success,  that  after  a  fortnight's  stay  before  it,  the 
French  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege ;  which  was  a  repulse  so  seldom  given  them,  that 
i^n  it  some  said,  they  were  then  sensible  that  Louvois  was  dead.  The  French  had  also 
made  another  attempt  upon  Huy,  of  a  shorter  continuance,  but  with  the  like  sucoess.  The 
campaign  was  opened  with  great  pomp  in  Flanders ;  for  the  king  of  France  came  thither  in 
person,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  which  appeared  the  more  ridiculons,  since 
there  was  no  queen  at  the  head  of  them,  unless  madame  de  Maintenon  was  to  be  taken  for 
one,  to  whom  respects  were  indeed  paid  with  more  submission  than  is  commonly  done  to 
queens ;  so  that  what  might  be  wanting  in  the  outward  ceremony,  was  more  than  balanced 
by  the  real  authority  that  she  had.  It  was  given  out,  that  the  king  of  France,  after  he  had 
amused  the  king  for  some  days,  intended  to  have  turned  either  to  Brussels  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  Liege  on  the  other.  In  the  mean  while  the  French  were  working  on  Uie  Dotofa,  by 
their  secret  practices,  to  make  them  hearken  to  a  separate  peace ;  and  tiie  ill  hnmonr  tliat 
had  appeared  in  the  parliament  of  England  against  them  was  an  argnroent  mndi  mada  use 
oU  to  convince  them  how  little  ground  they  had  to  trust  to  their  alliance  vrith  England ;  so 
thatft  as  French  practices  bad  nused  this  ill  humour  among  us,  they  made  now  this  use  of  it 
to  break  our  mutual  confidence,  and  by  consequence  our  alliance  with  the  States.  The  king 
made  great  haste^  and  brought  his  army  much  sooner  together  than  the  French  expected : 
he  encamped  at  Park,  near  Louvain :  by  which  he  broke  all  the  French  measures ;  for  he 
lay  equally  weU  posted  to  relieve  Braasels  or  Liege.  It  was  grown  the  more  noceaoary  to 
take  care  of  Liege,  because  though  the  bishop  was  true  to  the  allies,  yet  there  was  &  £Mrtion- 
formed  among  the  capitulars,  to  offer  themselves  to  the  French  ;  but  the  garrison  adhered 
to  the  bi^op ;  and  now,  when  so  great  an  army  lay  near  them,  they  broke  the  measorea 
which  diat  faction  had  taken.  The  French  king,  seeing  that  ihe  practices  of  treachery,  on 
which  he  cliii^y  lelied,  succeeded  so  ill,  resolved  not  to  venture  himself  in  any  dangerous 
enterprise ;  vo  he  and  the  ladies  went  back  to  Versailles. 

The  dauphin,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army,  was  sent  to  make  head  against  the  Geimani^ 
who  had  broucrht  an  army  together,  commanded  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Baden ;  the  Crermans  moved  slowly,  and  were  retarded  by 
disputes  alx>ut  the  command ;  so  that  the  French  came  on  to  Heidelberg,  before  they 
ready  to  cover  it.  The  town  could  make  no  long  resistance,  but  it  was  too  soon  abandoned 
by  a  timorous  governor.  The  French  weie  not  able  to  hinder  die  conjunctian  of  the  G«p- 
mans,  though  they  endeavoured  it ;  thoy  advanctnl  towards  them.  And  thongfa  the  Daii|diin. 
was  much  superior  in  numbers,  and  studied  to  force  them  to  action,  yet  they  kept  dbae ; 
and  he  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  thorn  in  their  camp.  The  French  raised  great  oontnlm- 
tions  in  the  Wirtemburg ;  but  no  action  hap)>ened  on  the  Rhine  aU  this  campaign.  Tha 
French  had  better  succesa.  and  less  opposition,  in  Catalonia :  they  took  Rosas^  and  advanoed 
to  Barcelona,  exj^ecting  their  fieet,  which  was  to  have  bombarded  it  bam  the  aea,  vrinle 
their  army  attacked  it  by  land.  This  put  all  Spain  under  a  great  constematioa ;  the 
of  this  invasion  waa»  to  forte  them  to  treat  of  a  separate  peace ;  while  they  leli 
so  ^-i^>rously  attacked*  and  saw  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  resist. 

Affairs  in  Piedmont  gave  them  a  suai^nable  relief:  the  duke  of  Savo/s  motiai  wne  ar 
slow,  that  it  sei'mod  both  sides  were  res^^lved  to  lie  upon  the  defenave.  The  Frendi  were 
very  weak  there,  and  they  expected  to  W  as  weakly  op^Hised  ;  but  in  the  end  of  July,  the 
duke  began  to  move :  and  he  oMi^^'d  Catinat  to  retire  with  his  small  army,  haviiig  mada 
him  quit  s^mie  of  hia  posts.  And  then  he  fonmnl  the  siege  of  St.  Bridget,  a  ibit  that  lay 
alwe  PiinH'rv»l,  and,  as  ^*as  Ivlievi^d,  might  cvmmanvl  it.  After  tw^ve  days'  taegt^  Uie 
Frv'uch  alxuid\m«.\i  it,  and  he  w;is  master  of  it :  but  he  was  not  furnished  for  nndertakii^ 
the  sit^'  of  ISguerv^l,  and  s^^  the  ean\{vugn  went  off*  in  marches  and  countenneRliee  ;  b«t* 
in  the  eud  of  it»  Outinat,  haviug  iuon^aa^sl  his  anuy  by  siuue  detachments^  came  np  to  the 
duko  of  Savoy.     They  eugi^'d  at  l>rba«s^uu  where  the  honour  i^  the  actm»  but  m^ftb  tliat 
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ike  gicatest  loss,  fell  to  tho  French ;  for,  t^ougk  they- carried  it  by  their  nmnbefs,  their  bo4i<^ 
bciiig  less  spent  and  fuller,  yet  the  resistance  that  was  miade  was  such,  thai  the  duke  of 
Savoy  gained  more  in  hjs  reputation,  th^n  he  suffered  by  the  loss  of  the  day. 

The  two  armies  lay  long  in  Flanders,  watching  one  another's  motions,  without  coming  to 
action.  In  July,  Luxembourg  went  to  besiege  Huy,  and  carried  it  in  two  or  ihiee  day^ 
The  king  moved  that  way,  on  design  either  to  raise  the  siege,,  or  to  force  a  battle.  Those 
in  Huy  did  not  give  him  ti^e  to  come  to  their  relief;  and  Luxembourg  made  a  feint  towarda 
Liege,  which  obliged  the  king  to  send  some  battalions  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that 
place.  He  had  also  sent  imother  grea.i  detachment,  commanded  by  the  duk^  oC  Wirteni^ 
burg,  to  force  the  Fr^i^ch  Unes,  a^d  t^  put  their  country  uiider  contribution ;:  which  he 
executed  with  great  success,  and  raised  alK>ve  four  millions.  LuiXjcmbourg  thought  this  was 
an  advantage  not  to  be  Ipst :  so  that^  a^  soon  a^  ho  had  received'  orders  from  the  kibg  of 
France  to  attack  the  king  in  his  camp,  he  ca^ne  up  to  him  near  X^anden,  upoi^  the  river 
Gitte.  He  was  about  douJl>le  the  king's  number,  chiefly  in  horse.  The  king  might  hava 
secured  himself  from,  all  ^tack^,.  by  parsing  the  river ;  ajid  his.  conduct  in  notr  doing  it 
was  much  censured,  considering  his  strength,  axid.  the  enemy's.  He  chose  ra1he£  to  staj 
for  them,  but  sent  away  the  baggage  and  heavy  cannon  to  Mechlin,  and  spent  the  whote 
night  in  planting  batteries,  and  castingr  up  retrenclonpnts.  On  the  ti^enty-ninth  of  July 
the  French  began  their  attack,  early  in  the  morning,  and  came  on  with  great  resollitioBi 
though  the  king's  cannon  (Ud  grieat  ex,ecution:;  they  were  beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  many 
officers  in  several  attacks;  yet^  they  oame,  stijl  on  with  fresh  bodies,  till  at  last,  after  an 
action  of  sev^n  or  eight  hours'  continiia^oe,  they  broke  tlirough,  in  a  place  where  tliere  waa 
^uch  a  body  of  Germa^  and  Spanish  horse,  thpi.  th&  army  on  no  side  was.  thought  less  in 
danger.  These  troops  gave  'Vfay;  and  sp  the  French  carried,  the  honour  of  the  day^  and 
were  masters  both  pf,  the  king's  camp  and.  cannon; :  but  the  king,  passed  the  river,  and  cut 
the  bridges,  and  lay  secure  out  of  reach,  HjB  had  supported  the  whole  action  wiUi.so.much 
courage,  and  so  true  a  judgment,  that  it  was  thpnght  he  got  mor^  honour  that  day  than 
even  when  he  triumphed  at  the  Boyne.  He  charged  himself  in  several  places ;  many,  were 
sliot  round  about  him  with  the  enemy's,  cannon :  one  musketrsbot  cacried  away  part  of  his 
scarf,  and  anotlier  went  through  his  hat^  witJiout  doing  him  any  hami*  The  French  lo^t  so 
many  men,  and  suffered  so  much  in  the  several  oi^seta  they  hadi  made,  that  they  were  not 
able  to  pursue  a  victory,  which  cost  them  so  dear.  We  lost  in  all;  about  seven  thousand ; 
and  among  these  there  was  scarce  an  officer. of  note;  only  the  count  de  Solma  had  his.  leg 
shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  houip*  By  all  the  accounts  that  came 
from  France,  it  appeared  that  the  French  had  lost  double  the  numb^,  witha  vastly  greatei 
proportion  of  officers.  The  king's  behaviour,  during  the  battle,  and  in  the  retieat^  was- 
much  magnified  by  the  enemy,  as  well,  as  by  his  own  side.  The  king  of  France  waa 
repor^d  to  have  said  upon  it,  that  Luxembourg's  behaviour,  was  like  the  prince  of  Conde  s, 
but  the  king's  like  M.  Turenne's.  His  army  was,  in,  a  few  days,  as  strong  as  ever,  by  recall^, 
ing  the  duke  of  Wirtemburg,  and  the  battsJions  he  had  sent  to  Liege,  and  some  other  bodies 
that  he  d^^w  out  of  garrisons.  And  the  re&t  of  the  campaign  passed  over,  without  any 
other  actipn ;  only  at  the  end  of  it,  after  tlie  king  had  left  the  anny,  Charleroi  was  besieged 
by  the  French  :  the  country  about  it  had  been  so  eat  up,  that  it  was.  not  possible  to  sub^ 
sist  an  army  that  might  have  been  brought  to  relievje  itj  the.  garrison  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  held  out  a  month,  but  it  waa  taken  at  last. 

Thus  the  French  triumphed  every. where;  but  their  successes  were. more  than  balanced 
by  two  bad  harvests,  that  came  successively  one  after,  another;  they  had- also  suffered  much 
in  their  vintage;  so  that  they  had.  neither  bread  nor  wine.  Great  diligence  was.  used  tq 
bring  in  com  from  all  parts;  and  strict  orders  were  given  by  that  courts  for  regulating  the! 
price  of  it,  and  for  furnishing  their  markets.;  there  was  also  a  liberal  distribution  ordered 
by  that  king  foi  the  relief  <^  the  poor.  Bui  misery  will  be  misery  stilL  after  all;  possible 
care  to  alleviate  it.  Great  multitudes  perished  for  want,  and  tlie  whole,  kingdom  fell*  in^ 
an  extreme  poverty;  so  that  all  the  pomp  of  their  victories  could  not  make  them  easy  at 
home.  They  tried  all  possible  methods,  for  bringing  about  a  general;  peaca ;  or.  if r  that 
failed,  for  a  separate  peace  with  some  of  theiOonfederatea;  but  there  waa  no  disposition  m 
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any  of  them  to  licarltcn  to  it ;  ntiv  conld  they  engage  the  northern  crovmg  to  offer  tliwf 
mediation.  Some  Bt'.<ps  were  indeed  made,  for  they  ofTcred  to  acknowledge  the  present 
government  of  England ;  but  in  all  other  pointa  their  demnnds  were  still  bo  high,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  a  jnst  pcaee  till  thuir  affitiiB  should  have  brought  them  to  an 
humbler  posture. 

But  whib  the  campaign,  in  all  its  scenes,  was  thus  unequal  and  various,  the  French. 
though  much  weaker  at  sea,  were  the  most  sueceaBfiil  there ;  and  though  we  had  the  superior 
strength,  we  were  very  unprosperous ;  imd  by  our  ill  conduct  we  lost  much,  hoth  in  oiir 
honour  aud  interest,  on  that  element.  The  great  difficulty  that  the  French  were  nnder  in 
their  marine  waa,  by  reason  of  their  two  great  porta,  Brest  nnd  Toulon  ;  and  from  the  bring- 
ing their  fleets  together,  and  sending  thcra  back  again.  The  danger  they  ran  in  tliat,  and 
the  delays  that  it  put  them  under,  were  the  chief  occasions  of  their  losses  last  year  ;  but 
these  were,  in  a  great  menaure,  made  up  to  them  now.  We  were  sending  a  vety  rich  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  valued  at  many  millions  ;  some  of  these 
had  lain  ready  a  year  and  a  half,  waiting  for  a  convoy,  but  were  still  ])nt  off  by  new  delays ; 
nor  could  they  obtain  one  after  Russel's  victory,  though  we  were  then  masters  tit  sea.  Tliey 
were  promised  a  great  one  in  -winter.  The  number  of  the  merchant  ships  did  still  increase  ; 
so  that  the  convoy,  which  was  at  first  designed,  was  not  thought  equal  to  the  riches  of 
the  fleet,  and  to  the  danger  they  might  run  by  ships  that  might  be  sent  from  Toulon  to 
intercept  them.  The  court  of  France  was  watching  tliis  carefully ;  a  spy  among  the  jaoub- 
itcs  gave  advice,  that  certwn  persons  sent  from  Scotland  to  France,  to  shew  with  how  small 
a  force  they  might  make  themselves  masters  of  that  kingdom,  had  hopes  given  them  for 
some  time :  upon  which  several  military  men  went  to  Lancashire  and  Northnmborland,  ia 
sec  what  could  be  expected  from  thence,  if  commotions  should  happen  in  Scotland.  But  in 
Fchmary  the  French  said  they  could  not  do  what  wns  eipected ;  and  the  Scotch  agents 
were  told  that  they  were  obliged  to  look  after  the  Smyrna  fleet,  which  they  reckoned  might 
bo  of  more  consequence  thou  even  the  carrying  Scotland  could  be.  The  fleet  was  ready  in 
February,  but  new  excuses  were  again  made  ;  for  it  was  said,  the  convoy  must  be  increased 
to  twenty  men  of  war ;  Rook  was  to  command  it :  a  new  delay  was  likewisie  put  in,  on 
the  pretence  of  staying  for  advice  from  Toulon,  whether  the  squadron  that  was  laid  up  thrrs 
was  to  lie  in  the  Mediterranean  this  year,  or  to  come  about  to  Brest.  The  merchants  were 
very  uneasy  under  those  delays,  since  the  charge  was  likely  to  cat  up  the  profit  of  the 
voyage;  but  no  dispatch  could  be  had ;  and  very  probable  reasons  were  offered  to  justi^ 
every  new  retardment.  Tlie  French  fleet  had  gone  early  out  of  Toulon,  on  design  t«  have 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  bay  of  Pwaolo  ;  but  tliey  lay  so  safe  there,  that 
the  French  saw  they  could  not  succeed  in  any  attempt  upon  them  ;  afterwards  they  stood 
off  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  to  assist  their  army,  which  was  making  some  conquests  there. 
Yet  tlieso  were  only  feints  to  amuse  and  to  cover  their  true  design.  Tlie  fleet  at  Brest 
sailed  away  from  tlience  so  suddenly,  that  they  were  neither  completely  manned  nor 
victualled ;  and  they  came  to  Lagos  Bay  in  Algarve.  Tenders  were  sent  after  them,  with 
tlie  nccc^ary  complement  of  men  and  provisions  :  this  sudden  and  unprovided  motion  of  tha 
French  fleet  looked  na  if  some  secret  advice  had  been  sent  from  England,  acquainting  tliera 
with  our  designs.  But  at  the  secretary's  office,  not  only  there  was  no  intclligrnco  concerning 
their  fleet,  but  when  a  ship  came  in  that  brought  the  news  of  their  having  sailed  from  Brest, 
they  were  not  believed.  Our  main  fleet  sailed  out  into  the  sea  for  some  leagues  with  Rook, 
•nd  tlie  merchant  ships ;  and  when  tliey  thought  they  were  out  of  danger,  tliey  came  baek. 
Rook  was  unhappy  in  that,  which,  upon  any  other  occasion,  would  have  been  a  great  hap- 
piness:  he  had  a  fair  and  a.  strong  gale  of  wind,  so  that  no  advice  sent  afler  him  could  over- 
take him  ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  ships  at  sea  that  could  give  him  notice  of  the  dangiY 
that  lay  before  him.  He  doubled  the  Cape  of  St.  Vincent,  and  had  almost  fnUen  in  with 
the  F'rcnch  fleet,  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  lie  dreamed  of  no  danger  but  from  the  Toulon 
squadron,  till  he  took  a  lire-ship ;  the  captain  whereof  endeavoured  to  deceive  him  by  a 
false  story,  as  if  there  had  been  only  fifteen  men  of  war  lying  at  Lagos,  that  intended  to  join 
D'Estrecs.  The  merchants  were  for  going  on,  and  believed  the  information ;  they  were  con- 
Grmcd  iu  this  by   he  distirder  the  Frcneli  seemed  to  be  in  ;  for  they  were  cutting  their  cablM^ 
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and  drawing  near  the  shore.  The  truth  waa,  when  they  saw  Rook's  fleet,  they  apprehended 
by  their  numbers  that  the  whole  fleet  of  England  was  coming  towards  them ;  and  indeed 
had  they  come  so  far  with  them,  here  waa  an  occasion  ofibred,  which  perhaps  may  not  be 
found  again  in  an  age,  of  destroying  their  whole  strength  at  sea.  But  as  the  French  soon 
perceived  their  error,  and  were  forming  themselves  into  a  line,  Rook  saw  his  error  likewise, 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  while  the  merchants  fled,  as  their  fears  drove  them ;  a  great  many  of 
them  sticking  still  close  to  him ;  others  sailed  to  Cadiz,  and  some  got  to  Gibraltar ;  and, 
instead  of  pursuing  their  voyage,  put  in  there ;  some  ships  were  burnt  or  sunk,  and  a  very 
small  number  was  taken  by  the  French.  They  did  not  pursue  Rook,  but  let  him  sail  away 
to  the  Madeiras  ;  and  from  thence  he  came,  flrst  to  Kinsale,  and  then  into  England.  The 
French  tried  what  they  could  do  upon  Cadiz,  but  found  that  it  was  not  practicable.  They 
came  next  to  Gibraltar,  where  the  merchants  sunk  their  ships,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
their  hands  ;  from  thence  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  burnt  some  English  and 
Dutch  ships  that  were  lying  at  Malaga,  Alicant,  and  in  some  other  places.  They  hoped  to 
Lave  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet ;  but  they  put  in  at  Port  Mahon,  where  they  were  safe. 
At  length,  after  a  very  glorious  campaign,  the  French  came  back  to  Toulon.  It  is  certain, 
if  Tourville  had  made  use  of  all  his  advantages,  and  had  executed  the  design,  as  well  as  it 
was  projected,  he  might  have  done  us  much  mischief :  few  of  our  men-of-war,  or  merchant- 
men, could  have  got  out  of  his  hands.  The  loss  fell  heaviest  on  the  Dutch ;  the  voyage  was 
quite  lost,  and  the  disgrace  of  it  was  visible  to  the  whole  world,  and  very  sensible  to  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation. 

The  appearances  were  such,  that  it  was  generally  surmised  our  counsels  were  betrayed. 
Tlie  secretary,  that  attended  on  the  admirals,  was  much  suspected,  and  charged  with  many 
things  ;  but  the  suspicions  rose  high,  even  as  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office.  It  was  said, 
that  our  fleet  was  kept  in  port  till  the  French  were  laid  in  their  way,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  sail,  that  it  might  fall  into  their  hands.  Many  particulars  were  laid  together,  which  had 
such  colours,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  created  jealousy,  especially  in  minds 
sufficiently  prepared  for  it.  Upon  enquiry,  it  appeared,  that  several  of  those,  who,  for  the 
last  two  years,  were  put  in  the  subaltern  employments,  through  the  kingdom,  did  upon 
many  occasions  shew  a  disaffection  to  the  government,  and  talked  and  acted  like  enemies. 
Our  want  of  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  the  French,  while  they  seemed  to  know  every 
thing  that  we  either  did,  or  designed  to  do,  cast  a  heavy  reproach  upon  our  ministers,  who 
were  now  broken  so  in  pieces,  that  they  acted  without  union  or  concert :  every  one  studied 
to  justify  himself,  and  to  throw  the  blame  on  others ;  a  good  share  of  this  waa  cast  on  the  earl 
of  Nottingham :  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  was  much  suspected ;  the  earl  of  Rochester 
began  now  to  have  great  credit  with  the  queen,  and  seemed  to  be  so  violently  set  against  the 
whigs,  that  they  looked  for  dreadful  things  from  him,  if  he  came  again  to  govern  ;  for,  being 
naturally  warm,  and  apt  to  heat  himself  in  company,  he  broke  out  into  sallies,  which  were 
carried  about,  and  began  to  create  jealousies,  even  of  the  queen  herself. 

I  was  in  some  sort  answerable  for  this ;  for,  when  the  queen  came  into  England,  she  was 
so  possessed  against  him,  that  he  tried  aU  his  frientls  and  interest  in  the  court,  to  be  admitted 
to  clear  himself,  and  to  recover  her  favour,  but  all  in  vain  ;  for  they  found  her  so  alienated 
from  him,  that  no  person  would  undertake  it.  Upon  that  he  addressed  himself  to  me :  I 
thought  that,  if  he  came  into  the  service  of  the  government,  his  relation  to  the  queen  would 
make  him  firm  and  zealous  for  it :  and  I  served  him  so  effectually,  that  the  queen  laid  aside 
all  her  resentments,  and  admitted  him,  by  degrees,  into  a  high  measure  of  favour  and  confi- 
dence *.     I  quickly  saw  my  error ;  and  he  took  pains  to  convince  me  eflfectually  of  it ;  for 

*  Some  of  the  harsheBt  treatment  Dr.  Burnet  met  rendon  was  Aflerwaxds  unhappily  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 

with  in  the  two  former  reigns,  had  passed  through  the  against  the  government,  in  1690,  and  some  hotter  whiga 

hands  of  the  earl  of  Rochester ;  no  two  men  ever  differed  were  for  the  severest  methods,  the  bishop  became  a  hearty 

more  widely  in  their  principles,  both  in  church  and  state ;  and  successful  advocate  in  his  favour.     These  matters  are 

yet  the  first  good  offices  done  that  earl,  with  the  king  and  but  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  history,  but  will  more  fully 

queen  (after  all  other  applications  for  introduction  had  appear  from  the  four  following  original  letters;  the  first, 

failed),  their  entire   reconciliation  to  him,  and  the  first  written  by  the  countess  of  Ranelagh ;  the  other  three  by 

advantages  be  reaped  in  consequence  of  that  reconciliation,  the  earl  of  Rochester  hima^lf  :-— 
were  owing  to  our  author.     And  when  the  earl  of  CUu 
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he  was  no  Eooner  posseascd  of  her  favour,  than  he  went  into  an  interest,  very  different  tram 
what  I  believed  he  would  have  paraued.     He  tallied  against  all  favour  to  diWnten,  and  for 

"  Mf  lord.  ibinl  of  velsht  uid  mion   lo  dlilinniiiL  [I  fmni  ihi^ 

"  Your  lordihlp  WnniFi  thiil  by  mj  lord  Rocbour't 
d«b^ng  mo  to  help  him  la  ihinll  ;du  for  your  fbrwudneii 
to  da  him  ravonn  with  tfadr  majciiin  (out  of  the  leato 
be  had,  thai  ha  Duglit  to  be  more  grateful  for  Ihem, 
brcaOH  bo  bud  DOl  at  )11  dnerred  Ihem  from  your  lord- 
•hip),  bo  had  infonoed  mo,  that  you  hod  done  him  such 
fcroiin;  and  wh™,pur»uant  lo  !iii  dnire,  I  begin  to  ginj 
jou  humble  (hanki  for  bim  {who  is  il  perion  in  nhom  I 
can  be  Tcry  wnaibly  obliged)  I  tolit  four  lonlahip  I  wii 
picued  in  paying  thii  duly,  s>  mui^h  upon  your  acKoiint, 
aa  upon  hii  loidihip'h  u  fairing  alleniptrd  to  ciinquer 
him  by  ireoponl,  Ql  to  be  uicd  by  one  uf  jour  plorcHion 
and  cbenctEr ;  aud  I  hoped  he  might  be  adwlagetl,  ai 
well  by  bdng  gained  by  you.  at  by  reaping  good  fruiti  of 
your  mediation  wiih  their  mijettin.  And  now  I  prcHot 
n  the  cndoied^wtlh  what  appean  to  mc  i 


Koiiont  that  are  placed  on 

he  nnniue. 

"Iknownot  wheibcrih 

hli  aBair.  but  1 

will  believ. 

he  could;  how. 

Ycr,  1  Ihi 

vauddg  lo  my 

bildren  if 

utt,bly  before  b 

er  mnjetly 

dr«.lf  might  .aj 

her  Diajeity  amaol  but  irtih 


ml,  with  all  pouihle  aubmiuion,  to  hei 

and  to  the  reflection!,  that  lome  good-nalored 

may  Incline  her  to  make  tonrdi  my  family. 

ny  ■  great  deal  to  your  lotdihip.  for  ray  own 

in  addreaing  all  (bit  la  your  loidihip,  »me  puocH  of 

my  life  having  b«o  tufh  at  may  reij  properly  give  it  ibal 


^^^^1           stidcDce,  tbal  my  hopn  of  lili  maldngingenvoui  relurni. 

^^^^H           for  yimr  gcoerou>  adnncei  towardi  a  friendihip  with  bim, 

■on,  who  do«  mo  Ibo  honour  to  delirer  ibii  lo  your  lent- 

.hip,  from 

^^^"             Idl^h«duponyol^lom»nll^{Oa^•pplicadonofhil  about  an 

"  My  lord. 

"  Your  li..d.Uip'.  moti  obedient  lenul. 

deeply  concerned,  if  he  dirt  not  finnly  believe  the  rcaliiy 

"Juij,13,  16BS.                         '■RKMBin." 

of  yonr  ioleiitiont  towaHi  him  ;  though  be  havo  no  mcriia 

of  bti  Uiwardi  you,  or  any  ihing  eIh,  hut  your  Clirisfiau 

•■  Mt  lord, 

"  Upon  what  account  Bw.er  it  l^  that  your  lotdabip  !■ 

ran  he.  in  my  poor  apiuinn,  give  you  a  dearer  proof  of  bii 

pleaaed  lo  lei  me  hear  from  you,  I  lake  it  to  ba  iomelhii« 

being  already  oTercDrac  by  you,  than  in  chooaing  you  to  bo 

of  good  fortune,  what laerel  ill  cauae  there  may  be  in  it 

the  pcnon  to  vhom  he  would  In  luch  an  inlvrul  be 

loo.     Therefun^  I  humbly  thank  your  lonlihip  for  tb> 

r  lordiliip  dou  ihcn  u  ill 
«  putaa,  quid  crvdb,  uiie*. 


oblignl ;  •iiice  he  thereby  putt  himself  upon  Ibo  peril  of  ha 

lising  iaitlihilly  youn,  or  avery  uuthankful  mui;  vhich  an 

I  do  »  much  aiiun  myielf  he  will  not  be,  that  I  humbly  u  you  do  at  your  piLice ; 

beg  your  lordibip  to  put  ihiii  ohligatian  upon  him,  to  per.  mucb  good  lo  otben  u  yo 

(bet  what  you  have  already  begun  to  do  for  bim,  a(  a  like  thai  are  oear  yon,  yet  I  do  i 

nature,  and  to  ilie  lame  royal  peraon  :  who  would  not,  1  any  when  elw.     Quid  tenl 

lliink.  act  unbecoming  hcnclf,  nor  the  oraineni  ttation  ptvcui?     Sit  mihi  quod  nu 

Gcd  hag  placed  her  in,  in  iBOiting  five  innocent  children,  vivam  quod  lupcrHi  nvi.     Forgiv 

who  bavv  ibc  honour  lo  bo  related  to  her  ro}^  mother,  raplnre.  and  lecviTe  my  thanlu,  which  1  pay   your  Ion}- 

who  did  itill,  with  great  Icndcmou,  conndcr   her  own  ihip  again,  for  your  kind  letter,     for  indeed  I  do  lalic  it 

fdmily,  when  ibo  waa  most  lUAcd    above   it ;  etpecUlly  very  kindly,  that  you  were  k  much  concerned,  aa  l«  ^tq 

wheo,  in  aaiiting  tbcm,  her  mojeily  will  nel^d  only  lo  mo  a  kinj  hint  of  lliat  QDieiuaiublB  diicoune  yoa  eams 

concern  heracK;  to  pntetvn  a  property  mado  thein  by  the  to  be  acquolnted  with  wben  you  wen  hial  in  Liodaci  (  t 

Uw  of  England,  which  aa  queen  of  tfaia  kingdom  the  ii  will  make  the  beit  uie  of  it  1  an,  lo  prevent  Iha  like  foi 

obliged  to  muDtain.  the  futun^  if  I  have  any  credit.     And  in  the  mcBi  doM 

"I  aeod  yoBrlordibip  mylordRochnter'i  letter  lo  Die,  I  muat  make  uac  of  Ihit  opportunity  to  calm  and  toftea 

thai  you  may  lec  ho  hu  thoughll  that  justify  what  I  have  youc  retcutmenla,  towardi  this  friend  of  mlno.  a*  you  call 

•aid  beiv  for  bim.  and  liaa  rxpreucd  ihem  much  b«itsi  him  in  the  beginning  of  your  letter.      I  will  allow  yon  m 

ihia  1  can  do :  to  that  os  an  aigumcnt  to  gain  your  par-  a  serraut  to  the  king  and  ^uetn,  and  a  aubji'si  ta  thiiT 

don,  for  ihii  canfnted  icribble  of  mine.  I  preient  you  with  crown,  to  bare  as  grcui  a  dotetialiou  of  iho  contrivaocB, 

bil  good  writing,     I  am.  as  you  can  wiib ;  and  upon  my  word,  I  can  accampBay 

~  Your  lordihip'i  humble  and  aUccdonate  lemnt,  you  in  it.     But  when  I  connder  you,  aa  once  yOB  wnc,« 

"  July  13(A,  1689.  "  K.  Kiaauan."  concerned  friend  of  Ibia  lord,  lo  have  ■  tercet  br  Ut 

family,  and  parllcutarly  for  my  (iitber.wllB  lo*!  BOl  mjy  * 

**  My  Lord,  nil  the  honours  and  p'reTcrmcnta  of  this  •roild.  but  xrea 

**  The  good  officea,  your  lordifaip  has  told  me.  you  have  the  comforli  of  it  loo,  for  the  integrity  and  upti^tm*  ■( 

eadeaTonred  lo  do  me  with  the  quceti.  of  your  own  accord  his  heart :  you  muil  foi^ve  me,  if  I  conjure  yon,  fay  all 

ud  genero^ty,  Incline  ma  to  be  deiiious  to  be  obliged  to  that's  iscred  in  this  generation  in  which  we  lire  tcfetliar, 

your  lordship,  for  tho  laxour  of  presenting  ifae  endoaed  by  the  chamelor  that  you  bear,  and  by  tbe  nligion  yoa 

petition  to  her  majesty.     Your  lordship  will  see,  fay  Ifae  profeaa.  that  you  do  not  (aa  much  aa  in  you  lies)  inaitT 

nsding  it,  the  occasion  and  the  aubjecl  of  it :  and  I  am  Ibis  next  heir  of  my  good  falher'a  name  and  hnouDr,  W  |s 

sure  I  need  not  anggeit  any  thing   lo  your  ami  hind  down  wiib   totrDw  lo   the  grave,      I  would  DOI  Ballet 

thoughts  to  add  at  Ibe  delivery  of  it,  save  only  ibia,  winch  mysilf  that  your  lordship  should  be  moved  iriih  any  food. 

I  Ihoughl  not  proper  lo  touch  in  the  petition,  iliat  1  bave  nesa  of  mine,  to  endeavour  to  bring  lo  paia.  what  is  not 

cortdnly  aa  good  a  dtle  in  law  to  it  aa  any  man  has  lo  any  fit  for  a  wise  and  a  good  man  to  propose  :  that  would  bv 

thing  ba  poHNses;  aa  llkewiie  that  the  pension  is  appro-  to  mike  a  very  ill  uae  of  your  fiicndihip  lo  mc,  and  I 

ptiated,  U  b«  paid  out  of  a  patl  of  the  nrenua,  which  would  niberbe  eorrecled  myself  in  my  own  dcaim,  than 

Bene  wu  designed  by  any  act  of  pirliomcnt,  for  any  expose  your  lordship  on  sueb  an  account.     But  I  hops 

public  nie  gf  the  goremmtDt ;  which  1  thiak  has  some-  that  they,  who  are  Ilia  supreme  dlreclon  of  tU>  nattai 
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Betting  up  the  notions  of  persecution  and  violence,  ^hich  he  had  so  much  promoted  in  king 
Charles's  time,  and  professed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  present  bisliops,  and  to  the  methods 
they  were  taking,  of  preaching  and  visiting  their  dioceses,  of  obliging  the  clergy  to  attend 
more  carefully  to  their  functions,  and  of  endeavouring  to  gain  the  dissenters  by  gentle  and 
calm  methods. 

The  king  had  left  the  matters  of  the  church  wholly  in  the  queen's  hands.  He  found  he 
could  not  resist  importunities  which  were  not  only  vexatious  to  him,  but  had  drawn  prefer- 
ments from  him,  which  he  came  soon  to  see  were  ill  bestowed ;  so  he  devolved  that  care  upon 
the  queen,  which  she  managed  with  strict  and  religious  prudence.  She  declared  openly 
against  the  preferring  of  those  who  put  in  for  themselves,  and  took  care  to  inform  herself 
particularly  of  the  merits  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  so  much  as  known  at  court,  nor 
using  any  methods  to  get  themselves  recommended ;  so  that  we  had  reason  to  hope,  that,  if 
this  course  should  be  long  continued,  it  would  produce  a  great  change  in  the  church,  and  in 
the  temper  of  the  clergy.  She  consulted  chiefly  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom 
she  favoured  and  supported  in  a  most  particular  manner.  She  saw  what  need  there  was  of 
it ;  for  a  party  was  formed  against  him,  who  set  themselves  to  censure  every  thing  he  did. 
It  was  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider  that,  though  we  never  saw  an  archbishop  before  him 
apply  himself  so  entirely,  vnthout  partiality  or  bias,  to  all  the  concerns  of  the  church  and 
religion,  as  he  did ;  and  that  the  queen's  heart  was  set  on  promoting  them,  yet  such  an 
evil  spirit  should  seem  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  clergy.  They  complained  of  every  thing 
that  was  done,  if  it  was  not  in  their  own  way ;  and  the  archbishop  bore  the  blame  of  alL 
He  did  not  enter  into  any  close  correspondence,  or  the  concerting  measures  with  the  minis* 
try,  but  lived  much  abstracted  from  them  ;  so  they  studied  to  depress  him  all  they  could. 
This  made  a  great  impression  upon  him.  He  grew  very  uneasy  in  his  great  post :  wo  were 
all  soon  convinced,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  clergymen  among  us  that  would  never  be  satis- 
fied, as  long  as  the  toleration  was  continued ;  and  they  seemed  resolved  to  give  it  out,  that 

under  God,  may   in    their  great   Tvisdom  and   goodness  did  I  commit  it  with  an  apprehension  that  your  lordship 

judge,  that  it  may  prove  as  much  to  their  honour  and  was  inexorable,  or  that  it  would  be  so  much  as  needful  to 

safety  too.  to  pass  over  this  particular,  as  if  they  should  desire  your  assistance   in   that  matter.     But   you   may 

pursue  the  strictest  measures  of  justice  in  it.     Though  I  remember^  you  had  used  a  word  to  me,  when  you  wero 

am  a  brother,  if  I  did  not,  upon  the  greatest  reflection  I  here,  an  attainder^  that  I  acknowledge   sounded   very 

can  make,  think  I  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  if  I  harsh  to  me,  and  when  I  had  reflected  a  little  more  upon 

were  none,  I  would  not  press  this  matter  upon  you.     For  it,  as  likewise  that  your  lordship  did  not  use  to  speak  by 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  queen  would  do,  and  would  chance,  and  consequently  that  you  had  good  ground  for 

be  glad  to  avow  it  too,  a  very  great  thing  for  the  memory  what  you  said,  I  own  it  heated  me  all  over,  which  made 

of  that  gentleman,  so  long  in  his  grave.     It  is  upon  this  me  express  my  thoughts  to  you  with  more  transport  than 

account  I  am  begging  of  your  lordship  to  do  all  that*8  pos-  was  flt,  and  I  will  say  no  more  of  them,  for  fear  of  run- 

sible,  to  preserve  every  part  and  branch  and  member  of  ning  into  new  excesses.     What  your  lordship  proposes  for 

bis  family,  from  the  least  transient  stain  of  infamy  and  my  lord  Clareudon  to  desire,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  my 

reproach.     And  if  God  was  prevailed  with  by  Abraham,  mind;  but  I  know  not,  whether   it  be  not  a  little  too 

to  have  saved  a  whole  city  for  the  sake  of  ten  righteous  early,  and  that  such  a  petition  might  be  presented  with  % 

men,  I  hope  there  may  be  as  charitable  an  inclination  to  better  grace,  if  he  were  once  out  of  the  Tower  upon  bail, 

spare  the  debris  of  our  broken  &mily,  for  the  sake  of  him  than  it  would  be  while  he  is  under  this  close  conflnement* 

who  was  the  raiser  of  it.  But  as  your  lordship  says,  the  affair  of  Mens  must  for  tho 

**  I  ask  your  lordship's  pardon  for  being  thus  importu-  present  put  a  stop  to  every  man's  private  thoughts,  for 

nate ;  for  I  have  great  need  of  your  help,  and  I  hope  I  that  is  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  public, 

shall  have  it  from  you.    Losses  of  many  and  g^ood  friends  that  it  is  but  very  fit,  that  all  particular  considerations 

I  have  borne,  and  submitted  with  patience  to  the  pleasure  should  give  way  to  it,  and  wait  the  determination  of  that 

of  Almighty  God  ;  but  a  calamity  of  this  nature*  that  I  great  point :  I  cannot  but  believe  the  French  are  masters 

now  deprecate,  has  in  it  something  so  frightful,  and  on  of  it  before  now,  because  all  the  letters  that  came  by  the 

some  accounts  so   unnatural,  that  I  beg  you  for  God's  last  post,  that  I  could  hear  of,  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing 

sake,  from  an  angry  man  yourself,  grow  an  advocate  for  impracticable  to  relieve  it,  but  we  have  had  no  letters 

me  and  for  the  family  on  this  account.     I  am  ever,  since  Saturday.     What  the  French  will  do  next,  whether 

"  My  lord,  «end  their  men  into  quarters  for  two  months,  or  try  to 

**  Your  lordship*s  most  faithful  humble  servant,  follow  their  blow,  is  what  men  are  now  most  anxious 

**  RocHKSTBR.  about.     One  of  my  old  friends,  with  whom  of  late  I  have 

"  New  Parky  March  2\st,  1690-91."  renewed  my  acquaintance,  says  upon  all  these  mighty 

occasions,  *  Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum  Caliginosa 

"  My  lord,  nocte  premit  Deus  Ridetqne  si  mortalis  ultra  Fas  trepidat.* 

'*  I  was  warm,  I  confess,  in  the  last  letter  T  gave  your  But  I  confess  to  you  I  cannot  be  quite  so  overcome  with 

lordship  the  trouble  of^  and  I  thank  you  for  reproving  the  philosophy,  as  not  to  be  concerned  beforehand,  at  what 

vehemence  of  my  style,  in  your  last  of  the  twenty.>eighth  ;  this  dark  night  is  to  bring  forth.** 
I  am  grown  cooler,  and  acknowledge  my  &ult;  neither 

a  Q  2 
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the  church  waa  in  danger,  till  a  prosecution  of  dissenters  should  be  again  set  on  foot ;  nf^r 
could  they  look  at  a  man  with  patience,  or  speak  of  him  with  temper,  who  did  not  agree 
with  them  in  these  things.  The  bishops  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  whigs  by  the 
methods  they  took,  not  only  of  protecting,  but  of  preferring  some  of  these  men,  hoping  by 
that  means  both  to  have  softened  them  and  their  friends ;  but  they  took  their  preferments 
as  the  rewards  that  they  supposed  were  due  to  their  merit ;  and  they  employed  the  credit 
and  authority  which  their  preferments  brought  them,  wholly  against  those  to  whom  they 
owed  them.  The  whigs  were  much  turned  against  the  king ;  and  were  not  pleased  witii 
those  who  had  left  them,  when  they  were  so  violent  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  ;  and  it 
was  a  hard  thing,  in  such  a  divided  time,  to  resolve  to  be  of  no  party,  since  men  of  that 
temper  are  pushed  at  by  many,  an  \  protected  by  no  side.  Of  this  we  had  many  instances 
at  that  time  ;  and  I  myself  had  so.  no  very  sensible  ones ;  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  mentioned.  In  this  bad  state  we  were,  when  a  session  of  parliament  came  on  with  great 
apprehensions,  occasioned  by  our  ill  success,  and  by  the  king's  temper,  which  he  could  no 
way  constrain,  or  render  more  complaisant,  but  chiefly  from  the  disposition  of  men's  minds, 
which  was  practised  on  with  great  industry  by  the  enemies  of  the  government,  who  were 
driving  on  jealousies  daily. 

A  parliament  had  been  summoned  in  Ireland  by  the  lord  Sidney ;  but  they  met  full  of  dis- 
content, and  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  every  thing  :  and  there  was  too  much  matter 
to  work  upon ;  for  the  lord  lieutenant  was  apt  to  excuse  or  justify  those  who  had  the 
address  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour ;  so  that  they  were  dismissed  before  they 
brought  their  bills  to  perfection.  Thft  English  in  Ireland  thought  the  government  &Yonred 
the  Irish  too  much  ;  some  said  this  was  the  effect  of  bribery,  whereas  others  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecutions  of  the  English,  who  hated  them,  and  were 
much  sharpened  against  them.  The  protecting  the  Irish  waa  indeed  in  some  sort  necessary, 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  out,  or  from  running  over  to  the  French :  but  it  was  very  plain 
that  the  Irish  were  Irish  still,  enemies  to  the  English  nation,  and  to  the  present  government ; 
BO  that  all  kindness  shewed  them  beyond  w^hat  ^as  due  in  strict  justice,  was  the  cherishing 
an  inveterate  enemy.  Tliere  were  also  great  complaints  of  an  ill  administration,  chiefly 
in  the  revenue,  in  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  embezzling  of  stores.  Of  these  mnch 
noise  was  made  in  England,  which  drew  addresses  from  both  houses  of  parliunent  to 
the  king,  which  were  very  invidiously  penned ;  every  particular  being  severely  aggravated. 
So  the  king  called  back  the  lord  Sidney,  and  put  the  government  of  Ireland  into  three  lords 
justices ;  lord  Capel,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  sir  Cyril  Wyche,  and  Mr.  Duncomb. 
When  they  were  sent  from  court,  the  queen  did  very  earnestly  recommend  to  their  care,  the 
reforming  of  many  disorders  that  were  prevailing  in  that  kingdom  ;  for,  neither  had  the  late 
destructive  war,  out  of  which  they  were  but  beginning  to  recover  themselves,  nor  their 
poverty,  produced  those  effects,  that  might  have  been  well  expected. 

The  state  of  Ireland  leads  me  to  insert  here  a  very  particular  instance  of  the  queen's  pious 
care  in  the  disposing  of  bishoprics :  lord  Sidney  was  so  far  engaged  in  the  inter^  of  a  great 
family  of  Ireland,  that  he  was  too  easily  wrought  on  to  recommend  a  branch  of  it  to  a  Tacant 
see.  The  representation  was  made  with  an  undue  character  of  the  person :  so  the  queen 
granted  it.  But  w^hen  she  understood  that  he  lay  under  a  very  bad  character,  she  wrote  a 
letter,  in  her  own  hand,  to  lord  Sidney,  letting  him  know  what  she  had  heard,  and  ordered 
him  to  call  for  six  Irish  bishops,  whom  she  named  to  him,  and  to  require  them  to  certify  to 
her  their  opinion  of  that  person :  they  all  agreed  that  he  laboured  under  an  ill  fame  ;  and, 
till  that  was  examined  into,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  promote  him  ;  so  that  mattcor 
was  let  fall.  I  do  not  name  the  person ;  for  I  intend  not  to  leave  a  blemish  on  him ;  but  set 
this  down  as  an  example,  fit  to  be  imitated  by  Christian  princes. 

Another  effect  of  the  queen  s  pious  care  of  the  souls  of  her  people  was  finished  this  year, 
after  it  had  been  much  opposed,  and  long  stopped.  Mr.  Blair,  a  very  worthy  man,  came 
over  from  Virginia,  with  a  proposition  for  erecting  a  college  there.  In  order  to  which,  he  had 
set  on  foot  a  voluntary  subscription,  which  arose  to  a  great  sum ;  and  he  foun4  out  some 
branches  of  the  revenue  there  that  went  all  into  private  hands,  without  being  brought  into 
any  public  account,  with  which  a  free-school  and  college  might  be  well  endowed.    The  Knie**^ 
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bom  there  were,  as  he  said,  capable  of  every  thing,  if  they  were  provided  with  the  moans  of 
a  good  education  ;  and  a  foundation  of  this  kind  in  Virginia,  that  lay  in  the  middle,  between 
our  southern  and  northern  plantations,  might  be  a  common  nursery  to  them  all ;  and  put  the 
people  bom  there  in  a  way  of  further  improvement.  Those  concerned  in  the  management 
of  the  plantations  had  made  such  advantages  of  those  particulars,  out  of  which  the  endow- 
ment was  to  be  raised,  that  all  possible  objections  were  made  to  the  project,  as  a  design  that 
would  take  our  planters  off  from  their  mechanical  employments,  and  make  them  grow  too 
knowing  to  be  obedient  and  submissive.  Tlie  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  design,  as 
apprehending  the  very  good  effects  it  might  have,  that  no  objection  against  it  could  move 
her :  she  hoped  it  might  be  a  means  of  improving  her  own  people,  and  of  preparing  some  to 
propagate  the  gospel  among  the  natives ;  and  therefore,  as  she  espoused  the  matter  with  a 
particular  zeal,  so  the  king  did  very  readily  concur  with  her  in  it.  The  endowment  was 
fixed,  and  the  patent  was  passed  for  the  college  called,  from  the  founders,  the  William  and 
Mary  College. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  grew  more  and  more  out  of  joint.  Many  whom  the  king  had  tmsted 
in  the  ministry  there,  were  thought  enemies  to  him  and  his  government ;  and  some  took  so 
little  care  to  conceal  their  inclinations,  that,  when  an  invasion  was  looked  for,  they  seemed 
resolved  to  join  in  it.  They  were  taken  out  of  a  plot,  which  was  managed  by  persuading 
many  to  take  oaths  to  the  government,  on  design  to  betray  it ;  and  were  now  trusted  with 
the  most  importjint  posts.  The  presbyterians  began  to  see  their  error,  in  driving  matters  so 
far,  and  in  provoking  the  king  so  much  ;  and  they  seemed  desirous  to  recover  his  favour,  and 
to  manage  their  matters  with  more  temper.  The  king  came  likewise  to  see  that  he  had 
been  a  little  too  sudden  in  trusting  some  who  did  not  deserve  his  confidence.  Duke  Hamil- 
ton had  for  some  years  withdrawn  from  business  ;  but  he  was  now  prevailed  with  to  return 
to  council ;  many  letters  were  intercepted  between  France  and  Scotland ;  in  those  from  Scot- 
land, the  easiness  of  engaging  that  nation  was  often  repeated,  if  no  time  were  lost ;  it  seemed 
therefore  necessary  to  bring  that  kingdom  into  a  better  state. 

A  session  of  parliament  was  held  there,  to  which  duke  Hamilton  was  sent  as  the  king**8 
commissioner  ;  the  supplies  that  were  asked  were  granted ;  and  now  the  whole  presbyterian 
party  was  again  entire  in  the  king's  interest ;  the  matters  of  the  church  were  brought  to 
more  temper  than  was  expected  :  the  episcopal  clergy  had  more  moderate  terms  offered 
them  ;  they  were  only  required  to  make  an  address  to  the  general  assembly,  offering  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  to  acknowledge  presb3rtery  to  be  the  only  govemment  of 
that  church,  with  a  promise  to  submit  to  it;  upon  which,  within  a  fortnight  after  they  did 
that,  if  no  matter  of  scandal  was  objected  to  them,  the  assembly  was  either  to  receive  them 
into  the  government  of  the  church,  or,  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  that,  the  king  was  to 
take  them  into  his  protection,  and  maintain  them  in  their  churches,  without  any  dependence 
on  the  presbytery.  This  was  a  strain  of  moderation  that  the  presb3rterians  were  not  easily 
brought  to ;  a  subscription  that  owned  presbytery  to  be  the  only  legal  govemment  of  that 
church,  without  owning  any  divine  right  in  it,  was  far  below  their  usual  pretensions.  And 
this  act  vested  the  king  with  an  authority,  very  like  that  which  they  were  wont  to  condemn 
as  Erastianism.  Another  act  was  also  passed,  requiring  all  in  any  oflSce  in  church  or  state, 
to  take,  besides  the  oath  of  allegiance,  a  declaration  called  the  assurance,  owning  the  king 
and  queen  to  be  their  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns,  and  promising  fidelity  to  them  against 
king  James,  and  all  his  adherents.  The  council  was  also  empowered  to  tender  these,  as  they 
should  see  cause  for  it,  and  to  fine  and  imprison  such  as  should  refuse  them.  \Vlien  the 
session  was  near  an  end,  Nevil  Payne  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  to  be  examined, 
upon  the  many  letters  that  had  been  intercepted.  There  was  a  full  evidence  against  him  in 
many  of  his  own  letters ;  but  he  sent  word  to  several  of  the  lords,  in  particular  to  duke 
Hamilton,  that  as  long  as  his  life  was  his  own,  he  would  accuse  none ;  but  he  was  resolved 
he  would  not  die ;  and  he  could  discover  enough  to  deserve  his  pardon.  This  stmck  such 
terror  into  many  of  them,  whose  sons  or  near  relations  had  been  concerned  with  him,  that  he 
moving  for  a  delay,  on  a  pretence  of  some  witnesses  that  were  not  then  at  hand,  a  time  was 
given  him  beyond  the  continuance  of  the  session ;  so  he  escaped,  and  that  enquiry  was  stifled. 
The  session  ended  calmly ;  but  the  king  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Scotland  so  entirely,  that 
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he  let  three  months  go  over  before  he  took  notice  of  any  of  their  petitions ;  and,  though  he 
had  asked,  and  had  supplies  for  an  augmentation  of  forces,  and  manj  had  been  gained  to 
consent  to  the  tax,  by  the  hope  of  commissions  in  the  troops  that  were  to  be  leyied ;  yet  the 
king  did  not  raise  any  new  ones,  but  raised  the  supply,  and  applied  it  to  other  uses :  this 
began  again  to  raise  an  ill  humour,  that  had  been  almost  quite  laid  down,  in  the  whole  oonrae 
of  this  session,  which  was  thought  a  reconciling  one.  The  clergy  let  the  day  prefixed,  for 
making  their  submission  to  the  ajssembly,  slip,  and  did  not  take  the  oaths ;  so  they  oonld 
claim  no  benefit  by  the  act  that  had  been  carried  in  their  favour,  not  without  some  difficulty. 
And  the  law,  that  was  intended  to  save  them,  did  now  expose  them  to  ruin ;  since  by  tt, 
they,  not  taking  the  oaths,  had  lost  their  legal  rights  to  their  benefices.  Yet  they  were  suf- 
fered to  continue  in  them,  and  were  put  in  hope,  that  the  king  would  protect  them,  though 
it  was  now  against  law.  They  were  also  made  to  believe,  that  the  king  did  not  desore  that 
they  should  take  the  oaths,  or  make  any  submission  to  presb3rtery :  and  it  is  certain,  that  no 
public  signification  of  the  king's  mind  was  made  to  them ;  so  they  were  easily  imposed  on 
by  surmises  and  whispers ;  upon  this  the  distractions  grew  up  afresh.  Many  concluded 
there,  as  well  as  in  England,  that  the  king's  heart  led  him  still  to  court  his  enemies,  even 
after  all  the  manifest  reasons  he  had  to  conclude,  that  the  steps  they  made  towards  him  were 
only  feigned  submissions,  to  gain  such  a  confidence  as  might  put  it  in  their  power  to  deliver 
him  up. 

The  earl  of  Middleton  went  over  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  this  year ;  and  it  was 
believed  he  was  sent  by  a  great  body  among  us,  with  a  proposition,  which,  had  he  had  the 
assurance  to  have  made,  and  they  the  wisdom  to  have  accepted,  might  have  much  increased 
our  factions  and  jealousies.  It  was,  that  king  James  should  ofibr  to  resign  his  title  in  fiivonr 
of  his  son,  and  likewise  to  send  him  to  be  bred  in  England,  under  the  direction  of  a  parlia- 
ment, till  ho  should  be  of  age  ;  but  I  could  never  hear  that  he  ventured  on  this  advice ;  in 
another  he  succeeded  better.  When  king  James  thought  the  invasion  from  Normandy,  the 
former  year,  was  so  well  laid,  that  he  seemed  not  to  apprehend  it  could  miscarry,  he  had  pre- 
pared a  declaration,  of  which  some  copies  came  over.  He  promised  nothing  in  it,  and  par- 
doned nobody  by  it ;  but  he  spoke  in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  who  thought  he  was  master, 
and  therefore  would  limit  himself  by  no  promises,  but  such  as  were  conceived  in  general 
words,  which  might  be  afterwards  expounded  at  pleasure.  This  was  much  blamed,  even  by 
his  own  party,  who  thought  that  they  themselves  were  not  enough  secured  by  so  loose  a 
declaration :  so  the  carl  of  Middleton,  upon  his  going  over,  procured  one  of  another  strain, 
which,  as  far  as  words  could  go,  gave  all  content ;  for  he  promised  every  thing,  and  pardoned 
all  persons.  His  party  got  this  into  their  hands.  I  saw  a  copy  of  it,  and  they  waited  for 
a  fit  occasion  to  publish  it  to  the  nation. 

We  were  also  at  this  time  alarmed  with  a  negotiation,  that  the  court  of  France  was  setting 
on  foot  at  Madrid ;  they  offered  to  restore  to  the  crown  of  Spain  all  that  had  been  taken  from 
it,  since  the  peace  of  Munster,  on  condition  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  should  be  declared  the 
heir  of  that  crown,  in  default  of  issue  by  the  king  :  the  grandees  of  Spain,  who  are  bred  up 
to  a  disregard  and  contempt  of  all  the  world  besides  themselves,  were  inclinable  to  entertain 
this  proposition ;  though  they  saw  that  by  so  doing  they  must  lose  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  many  of  their  other  allies.  But  the  king  himself,  weak  as  he  was, 
stood  firm  and  intractable  ;  and  seemed  to  be  as  much  set  on  watching  their  conduct,  as  a 
man  of  his  low  genius  could  possibly  be.  He  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  alliance,  and  to  carry 
on  the  war,  though  he  could  do  little  more  than  barely  resolve  on  it.  The  Spaniards  thought 
of  nothing  but  their  intrigues  at  Madrid  ;  and  for  the  management  of  the  war,  and  all  thw 
affairs,  they  left  the  care  of  that  to  their  stars,  and  to  their  allies. 

The  king  came  over  to  England  in  November ;  he  saw  the  necessity  of  changing  both  his 
measures  and  his  ministers ;  he  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  whole  conduct  at  sea ;  and  named 
Russel  for  the  command  of  the  fioct  next  year ;  he  dismissed  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
would  immediately  have  brought  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  again  into  the  ministry :  but  when  that 
lord  came  to  him,  he  thought  the  king's  inclinations  were  still  the  same  that  they  had  been  for 
some  years,  and  that  the  turn  which  he  was  now  making  was  not  from  choice,  but  force ;  so  that 
went  off,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  went  into  the  country ;  yet  the  king  soon  after  sent  for 
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him,  and  gave  him  such  assurances,  that  he  was  again  made  secretary  of  state,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  whigs  *.  But  the  person  that  had  the  king's  confidence  to  the  highest 
degree,  was  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  hy  his  long  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  him,  and  had  more  credit  with  him  than  any 
Englishman  ever  had  :  he  had  hrought  the  king  to  this  change  of  councils  hy  the  prospect 
he  gave  him  of  the  ill  condition  his  affairs  were  in,  if  he  did  not  entirely  both  trust  and 
satisfy  those,  who,  in  the  present  conjimcture,  were  the  only  paity  that  both  could  and 
would  support  him.  It  was  said,  that  the  true  secret  of  this  change  of  measures  was,  that 
the  tories  signified  to  the  king  plainly,  that  they  could  carry  on  the  war  no  longer,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  accept  of  such  a  peace  as  could  be  had :  this  was  the  most  pernicious  thing 
that  could  be  thought  on,  and  the  most  contrary  to  the  king's  notions  and  designs ;  but  they 
being  positive,  he  was  forced  to  change  hands,  and  to  turn  to  the  other  party ;  so  the  whigs 
were  now  in  favour  again,  and  every  thing  was  done  that  was  likely  to  put  them  in  good 
humour.  The  commission  of  the  lieutenancy  for  the  city  of  London,  on  which  they  had  set 
their  hearts,  much  more  perhaps  than  it  deserved,  was  so  altered,  that  the  whigs  were  the 
superior  number ;  and  all  other  commissions  over  England  were  much  changed.  They  were 
also  brought  into  many  places  of  trust  and  profit ;  so  that  the  king  put  his  affairs  chiefly 
into  their  hands ;  yet  so,  that  no  tory  who  had  expressed  zeal  or  affection  for  the  government 
was  turned  out.  Upon  this  the  whigs  expressed  new  zeal  and  confidence  in  the  king.  All 
the  money  that  was  asked  for  the  next  year  s  expense  was  granted  very  readily. 

Among  other  funds  that  were  created,  one  was  for  constituting  a  bank,  which  occasioned 
great  debates :  some  thought  a  bank  would  grow  to  be  a  monopoly.  All  the  money  of 
England  would  come  into  their  hands,  and  they  would  in  a  few  years  become  the  masters  of 
the  stock  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Others  argued  for  it ;  that  the  credit  it  would  have, 
must  increase  trade  and  the  circulation  of  money,  at  least  in  bank  notes.  It  was  visible 
that  all  the  enemies  of  the  government  set  themselves  against  it,  with  such  a  vehemence  of 
zeal,  that  this  alone  convinced  all  people,  that  they  saw  the  strength  that  our  affairs  would 
receive  from  it.  I  had  heard  the  Dutch  often  reckon  up  the  great  advantages  they  had  from 
their  banks  ;  and  they  concluded  that,  as  long  as  England  continued  jealous  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  bank  could  never  be  settled  among  us,  nor  gain  credit  enough  to  support  itself :  and 
upon  that  they  judged  that  the  superiority  in  trade  must  still  lie  on  their  side.  This,  with 
all  the  other  remote  funds  that  were  created,  had  another  good  effect ;  it  engaged  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  them,  to  be,  upon  the  account  of  their  own  interest,  zealous  for  main- 
taining the  government ;  since  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  a  revolution  would  have 
swept  all  these  away.  The  advantages  that  the  king,  and  all  concerned  in  tallies,  had  from 
the  bank,  were  soon  so  sensibly  felt,  that  all  people  saw  into  the  secret  reasons  that  made  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  set  themselves  with  so  much  earnestness  against  it  t. 

The  enquiry  into  the  conduct  at  sea,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  Smyrna  fleet,  took 
up  much  time,  and  held  long  :  great  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  many  delays,  by  which  it 
seemed  a  train  was  laid,  that  they  should  not  get  out  of  our  ports  till  the  French  were  ready 
to  lie  in  their  way,  and  intercept  them.  Our  want  of  intelligence  was  much  complained  of : 
the  instructions  that  the  admirals,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  had  received  from  the  cabinet 
council,  were  thought  ill  given,  and  yet  worse  executed  ;  their  orders  seemed  weakly  drawn, 
ambiguous,  and  defective  :  nor  had  they  shewn  any  zeal  in  doing  more  than  strictly  to  obey 

*  It  seems  that,  at  their  first  interyiew,  the  earl  of  Paterson,  a  merchant  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
Shrewsbury  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  king,  that  after  that  he  and  his  friends  obtained  a  charter,  which  is  dated 
an  angry  altercation, he  left  London  for  his  seat  in  Oxford-  July  27,  1694,  and  was  granted  only  for  twelve  years,  the 
shire.  William,  in  his  cooler  moments,  saw  the  import-  corporation  to  be  determinable  on  a  year*s  notice.  The 
anco  of  obtaining  the  earl's  services,  and  employed  the  original  capital  subscribed  was  1,200,000/.,  which  they 
blandishments  of  the  royal  concubine,  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  lent  to  the  government  at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  an 
afterwanls  countess  of  Orkney,  and  of  the  carVs  favourite,  allowance  of  4,000/.  annually  for  managing  expenses. 
Mrs.  Luiidee.  Even  these  &iled,and  it  was  not  until  he  The  difficulties  this  corporation  has  had  to  encounter,  tho 
saw  that  the  king  intended  really  to  confide  in  the  whig  important  assistance  it  has  afforded  to  our  various  adminis- 
part y,  by  appointing  them  to  some  of  the  chief  offices,  that  trations,  and  the  great  influence  it  has  over  our  moneyed 
he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  secretaries  seals. — See  the  interests,  are  subjects  of  important  and  interesting  con- 
Correspondence  in  Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Papers.  sideration. 

t  The  Bank  of  England  was  projected  by   Mr.  W. 
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eucli  orders :  they  had  very  cantiouBly  kept  within  them,  and  bad  been  very  caiefiil  never  to 
exceed  them  in  a  tittle ;  they  had  used  no  diligence  to  get  certain  information  concerning 
the  French  fleet,  whether  it  was  still  in  Brest,  or  had  sailed  out ;  bnt  in  that  important 
matter,  they  had  trusted  general  and  uncertain  reports  too  easily ;  nor  bad  they  sailed  with 
Rook,  till  he  was  past  danger.  To  all  this  their  answer  was,  that  they  had  obeenred  their 
orders :  they  had  reason  to  think  the  French  were  still  in  Brest ;  that  therefore  it  was  not 
safe  to  sail  too  far  from  the  coast  of  England  when  they  had  (as  they  understood)  ground  to 
believe,  that  they  had  left  behind  them  a  great  naval  force,  which  might  make  an  impresnon 
on  our  coast,  when  they  were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  it ;  the  getting  certain  intelligence 
from  Brest,  was  represented  as  impracticable.  They  had  many  specious  things  to  say  in 
their  own  defence,  and  many  friends  to  support  them ;  for  it  was  now  the  business  of  one 
party  to  accuse,  and  of  another  to  justify  that  conduct.  In  conclusion,  there  was  not  ground 
suflicient  to  condemn  the  admirals,  as  they  had  followed  their  instructions ;  so  a  vote  passed 
in  their  favour.  The  rest  of  the  business  of  the  session  was  managed  both  with  dexterity 
and  success ;  all  ended  well,  though  a  little  too  late ;  for  the  session  was  not  finished  befoze 
the  end  of  April.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  came  this  winter  to  concert  measures  with  the 
king :  he  stayed  above  two  months  in  England,  and  was  treated  with  very  singular  respects, 
and  at  a  great  expense. 

The  tones  began  in  this  session  to  obstruct  the  king's  measures  more  openly  than  before ; 
the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  did  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  with  a  peculiar  edge  and 
violence :  they  saw  how  great  a  reputation  the  fair  administration  of  justice  by  the  judges, 
and  more  particularly  that  equity,  which  appeared  in  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  oonrt  of 
chancery,  gave  the  government ;  therefore  they  took  all  occasions  that  gave  them  any  handle 
to  reflect  on  these.  We  had  many  sad  declamations,  setting  forth  the  misery  the  nation  was 
under,  in  so  tragical  a  strain,  that  those  who  thought  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  us,  and 
that  under  all  our  taxes  and  losses,  there  was  a  visible  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
could  not  hear  all  this  without  some  indignation. 

The  bishops  had  their  share  of  ill  humour  vented  against  them ;  it  was  visible  to  the  whole 
nation  that  there  was  another  face  of  strictness,  of  humility  and  charity  among  them,  than 
had  been  ordinarily  observed  before :  they  visited  their  dioceses  more ;  they  confirmed  and 
preached  oftener  than  any  who  had  in  our  memory  gone  before  them  ;  they  took  more  care 
in  examining  those  whom  they  ordained,  and  in  looking  into  the  behaviour  of  their  clergy, 
than  had  been  formerly  practised  :  but  they  were  faithful  to  the  government,  and  zealous  for 
it ;  they  were  gentle  to  the  dissenters,  and  did  not  rail  at  them,  nor  seem  uneasy  at  the  tole- 
ration. This  was  thought  such  a  heinous  matter,  that  all  their  other  diligence  was  despised ; 
and  they  were  represented  as  men  who  designed  to  undermine  the  church,  and  to  betray  it. 

Of  this  I  will  give  one  instance ;  the  matter  was  of  great  importance ;  and  it  occasioned 
great  and  long  debates  in  this,  and  in  the  former  session  of  parliament ;  it  related  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  proved  his  wife  guilty  of  adultery,  and  did  move  for  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, dissolving  his  marriage,  and  allowing  him  to  marry  again.  In  the  later  ages  of  popery, 
when  marriage  was  reckoned  among  the  sacraments,  an  opinion  grew  to  be  received,  that 
adultery  did  not  break  the  bond,  and  that  it  could  only  entitle  to  a  separation,  but  not  such 
a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  as  gave  the  party  that  was  injured  a  right  to  marry  again  : 
this  became  the  rule  of  the  spiritual  courts,  though  there  was  no  definition  made  about  it 
before  the  council  of  Trent.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  a  suit  of  this  nature  was  pro- 
secuted by  the  marquis  of  Northampton ;  the  marriage  was  dissolved,  and  he  married  a 
second  time  :  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  move  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  confirm  this  sub- 
sequent marriage.  In  the  reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  that  was  prepared  by  Craa- 
mer  and  others,  in  king  Edward's  time,  a  rule  was  laid  down,  allowing  of  a  second  marriage, 
upon  a  divorce  for  adultery.  This  matter  had  lain  asleep  above  an  hundred  years,  till  the 
present  duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord  Roos,  moved  for  the  like  liberty.  At  that  time  a  scep- 
tical and  libertine  spirit  prevailed,  so  that  some  began  to  treat  marriage  only  as  a  civil  con- 
tract, in  which  the  parliament  was  at  full  liberty  to  make  what  laws  they  pleased ;  and 
most  of  king  Charles's  courtiers  applauded  this,  hoping  by  this  doctrine  that  the  king  might 
be  divorced  from  the  queen.     The  greater  part  of  the  bishops,  apprehending  the  consequence 
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that  lord  Roos's  act  might  have,  opposed  every  step  that  was  made  in  it ;  though  many  of 
them  were  persuaded,  that  in  the  case  of  adultery,  when  it  was  fully  proved,  a  second 
marriage  might  he  allowed.  In  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  case,  as  the  lady  was  a  papist,  and  a 
husy  Jacohite,  so  a  great  party  appeared  for  her.  All  that  favoured  the  Jacohites  and  those 
who  were  thought  engaged  in  lewd  practices,  espoused  her  concern  with  a  zeal  that  did 
themselves  little  honour.  Their  numher  was  such,  that  no  progress  could  he  made  in  the 
hill,  though  the  proofs  were  but  too  full,  and  too  plain.  But  the  main  question  was,  whether 
supposing  the  matter  fully  proved,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  should  be  allowed  a  second  marriage  ? 
The  bishops  were  desired  to  deliver  their  opinions,  with  their  reasons :  all  those  who  had 
been  made  during  the  present  reign,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  second  marriage  in  that  case  was 
lawful,  and  conformable,  both  to  the  words  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
church  ;  and  that  the  contrary  opinion  was  started  in  the  late  and  dark  ages.  But  all  the 
bishops  that  had  been  made  by  the  two  former  kings,  were  of  another  opinion,  though  some 
of  them  could  not  well  tell  why  they  were  so.  Here  was  a  colour  for  men,  who  looked  at 
things  superficially,  to  observe  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  between  the  last  made 
bishops,  and  those  of  an  elder  standing ;  from  which  they  inferred,  that  we  were  departing 
from  the  received  doctrine  of  our  church ;  and  upon  that  topic,  the  earl  of  Rochester  charged 
us  very  vehemently.  The  bill  was  let  fall  at  this  time  :  nor  was  the  dispute  kept  up,  for  no 
books  were  written  on  the  subject  of  either  side. 

The  king  went  beyond  sea  in  May ;  and  the  campaign  was  opened  soon  after.  The 
armies  of  both  sides  came  very  near  one  another :  the  king  commanded  that  of  the  confede- 
rates, as  the  dauphin  did  the  French.  They  lay  between  Brussels  and  Liege ;  and  it  was 
given  out,  that  they  intended  to  besiege  Maestricht :  the  king  moved  towards  Namur,  that 
he  might  either  cut  off  their  provisions,  or  force  them  to  fight ;  but  they  were  resolved  to 
avoid  a  battle  ;  so  they  retired  likewise,  and  the  campaign  passed  over  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner ;  both  of  them  moving  and  watching  one  another.  The  king  sent  a  great  detachment 
to  break  into  the  French  country  at  Pont  Esperies ;  but  though  the  body  he  sent  had  made 
a  great  advance,  before  the  French  knew  any  thing  of  their  march,  yet  they  sent  away  their 
cavalry  with  so  much  haste,  and  in  so  continued  a  march,  that  they  were  possessed  of  the 
pass  before  the  body  the  king  had  sent  could  reach  it ;  whereby  they  gained  their  point, 
though  their  cavalry  suffered  much.  This  design  failing,  the  king  sent  another  body  towards 
Huy,  who  took  it  in  a  few  days.  It  was  become  more  necessary  to  do  this,  for  the  covering 
of  Liege,  which  was  now  n^ch  broken  into  faction ;  their  bishop  was  dead,  and  there  was 
a  great  division  in  the  chapter  ;  some  were  for  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  others  were  for 
the  elector  Palatine's  brother ;  but  that  for  the  elector  of  Cologne  was  the  stronger  party, 
and  the  court  of  Rome  judged  in  their  favour.  The  differences  between  that  court  and  that 
of  Versailles,  were  now  so  far  made  up,  that  the  bulls  for  the  bishops,  whom  the  king  had 
named  to  the  vacant  sees,  were  granted,  upon  the  submission  of  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  articles  of  J  682 ;  yet  after  all  that  reconciliation,  the  real  inclinations  of  the 
court  of  Rome  lay  still  towards  the  confederates :  the  alliance  that  France  was  in  with  the 
Turk,  was  a  thing  of  an  odious  sound  at  Rome.  The  taking  of  Huy  covered  Liege ;  so  that 
they  were  both  safer  and  quieter.  The  confederates,  especially  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
grew  weary  of  keeping  up  vast  armies,  that  did  nothing  else,  but  lay  for  some  months  advan- 
tageously posted,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  \idthout  any  action. 

On  the  Rhine,  things  went  much  in  the  usual  manner ;  only  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
the  prince  of  Baden  passed  the  Rhine,  and  raised  great  contributions  in  Alsace,  which  the 
French  suffered  him  to  do,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle.  There  was  nothing  of  any  import- 
ance done  on  either  side  in  Piedmont ;  only  there  appeared  to  be  some  secret  management 
between  the  court  of  France,  and  that  of  Turin,  in  order  to  a  peace ;  it  was  chiefly  nego- 
tiated at  Rome,  but  was  all  the  while  denied  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  Catalonia,  the  Spaniards  were  beat  off  from  some  posts,  and  Gironne  was  taken ;  nor 
was  Barcelona  in  any  condition  to  have  resisted,  if  the  French  had  set  down  before  it.  The 
court  of  Madrid  felt  their  weakness,  and  saw  their  danger  so  visibly,  that  they  were  forced 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  English  fleet.  The  French  had  carried  the  best  part  of  their 
naval  force  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  resolved  to  attack  Barcelona,  both  by  sea  and 
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land,  at  the  snmo  time ;  and,  upon  their  success  there,  to  have  gone  round  Spain,  destroying 
their  coitsta  every  n'here.  All  thia  was  intended  to  force  theni  to  accept  the  offers  the  Frcneli 
were  willing  to  make  them ;  but  to  prevent  this,  Bussel  was  ordered  to  sail  into  the  Medi- 
terranean with  a  fleet  of  thrececoro  great  ahips.  He  was  bo  long  stopt  in  hie  voyage  by  con- 
trary winds,  that  the  Frencli,  if  they  had  pureued  their  advantages,  might  have  finished  the 
conquest  of  Catalonia;  but  they  resolved  not  to  hazard  their  fleet ;  so  it  was  brought  back 
to  Toulon,  long  before  Russel  oonld  get  into  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  now  left  entircrly 
^«e  to  him.  But  it  was  thought  that  the  French  intended  to  make  a  second  attempt,  in  the 
end  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  he  should  sail  hoick  to  England :  ao  it  waa  proposed,  that  he  might 
lie  at  Cadis  all  the  winter.  Thb  was  an  affair  of  that  importance,  that  it  was  long  and 
much  debated,  before  it  was  resolved  on.  It  was  thought  a  dangerous  thing  to  expoee  the 
best  part  of  our  fleet,  n>  much  as  it  must  be,  while  it  lay  at  so  great  a  distanue  from  us,  that 
convoys  of  stores  and  provisions  might  easily  be  intercepted ;  and  indeed,  the  ahips  woto  bo 
low  in  their  provisions,  when  they  came  back  to  Cadiz  (the  vessels  that  were  ordered  to  carry 
them  having  been  stopped  four  months  in  the  eliannel  by  contrary  winds)  that  our  fleet  had 
not  then  above  a  fortnight's  victuals  on  board  ;  yet  when  the  whole  matter  was  thoroughly 
^rced,  that  our  ships  might  both  lie  safe,  and  bo  welt  careened  ;it  Cadis: 
a  the  difference  in  the  eicpcnse,  between  their  lying  there,  and  in  our  own  porta,  con- 
siderable. By  our  lying  there,  the  French  were  shut  within  the  Mediterranean ;  bo  that  the 
',r  coasts  were  left  open  to  us.  Tliey  were  in  e^t  shut  up  within  Toulon  ; 
10  other  port  in  those  seas  but  that,  resolved  not  to  venture  abroad ;  so  that 
B  of  the  seas  every  where.  These  considerations  determined  the  king  to 
send  orders  to  Russel,  to  lie  all  the  winter  at  Cadiz ;  which  produced  very  good  efiects.  The 
Venetians  and  the  great  duke  had  not  thought  fit  to  own  the  king  till  then.  A  great  fleet 
of  stores  and  ammunition,  with  all  other  provi»iions  for  the  next  campaign,  came  safe  to 
Cadiz ;  and  some  clean  men  of  war  were  sent  out,  in  exchange  for  others,  which  were 
ordered  home. 

But  while  we  were  very  fortunate  in  our  main  fleet,  we  had  not  the  like  good  success  in 
an  attempt  that  was  made  on  Camnret,  a  small  neck  of  land  that  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Brest,  and  would  have  commanded  that  rivor,  if  we  could  have  made  onrselves 
masters  of  it.  Talmash  had  formed  the  design  of  seizing  on  it ;  ho  hod  taken  care  to  be  well 
informed  of  every  thing  relating  to  it :  six  thousand  men  seemed  to  be  more  than  were 
necessary  for  taking  and  keeping  it.  The  design,  and  the  preparations  for  it,  were  kept  so 
secret,  that  there  was  not  the  least  euspiuion  of  the  project,  till  the  hiring  transport  ships 
discovered  it,  A  proposition  had  been  mode  of  this  two  years  before  to  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, who,  among  other  things,  charged  Russel  with  it,  that  thia  had  been  laid  before  hiiii 
by  meu  tliat  came  from  thence,  hut  that  ho  ha<i  neglected  it.  Whether  the  French  appre- 
hended the  design  from  that  motion,  or  whether  it  was  now  betrayed  to  them,  by  some  of 
those  who  were  in  the  secret,  I  know  not :  it  ifi  certain,  that  they  had  such  timely  know- 
ledge of  it,  as  put  them  on  their  guard.  The  preparations  were  not  quite  ready  by  th« 
day  that  was  settled  ;  and,  when  all  was  ready,  they  were  stopt  by  a  westerly  wind  for 
some  time ;  so  that  they  came  thither  a  month  later  than  was  intended.  They  found  th« 
place  was  well  fortified  by  many  batteries,  that  were  raised  in  different  lines  upon  the  rocks, 
tliat  lay  over  the  place  of  descent ;  and  great  numbers  were  tliero  ready  to  dispute  their 
landing.  When  our  OoiA  came  so  near  as  to  see  all  this,  the  council  of  oflicers  were  all 
against  making  the  attempt ;  but  Talmasli  had  set  his  heart  so  much  upon  it,  that  be  could 
not  be  diverted  from  it. 

He  fancied  the  men  they  saw  were  only  a  rabble  brought  together  to  make  a  show, 
though  it  appeared  very  evidently  that  there  were  regular  bodies  among  them,  and  that 
their  numbers  were  double  to  his.  He  began  with  a  landing  of  sii  hundred  men,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  them.  Tlie  men  followed  him  with  great  courage,  but  they  were  so 
exposed  to  the  enemies'  fire,  and  could  do  them  so  little  barm,  that  it  quickly  appcoTcd  it 
was  needlessly  throwing  away  the  lives  of  brave  men  to  persist  longer  in  so  desperate  an 
undertaking.  The  greatest  part  of  those  who  landed  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  not 
above  on  hundred  of  them  oame  back.     Talmafih  hlnuelf  waa  ^ot  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he 
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died  in  a  few  days,  and  was  much  lamented  ;  for  be  was  a  brave  and  generous  man,  and  a 
good  officer,  very  fit  to  animate  and  encourage  inferior  officers  and  soldiers ;  but  he  was 
much  too  apt  to  be  discontented,  and  to  turn  mutinous ;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  he  was 
one  of  those  dangerous  men  that  are  capable  of  doing  as  much  mischief  as  good  service. 
Thus  that  design  miscarried,  which,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  at  any  time  before  the 
French  were  so  weU  prepared  to  receive  us,  might  have  succeeded,  and  must  have  had  great 
effects  *. 

Our  fleet  came  back  to  Plymouth  ;  and  after  they  had  set  the  land  forces  ashore,  being 
well  furnished  with  bomb- vessels  and  ammunition,  they  were  ordered  to  try  what  could  be 
done  on  the  French  coast  t.  They  lay  first  before  Dieppe,  and  burned  it  almost  entirely  to 
the  ground.  They  went  next  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  that  town. 
Dunkirk  was  the  place  of  the  greatest  importance :  so  that  attempt  was  long  pursued  in 
several  ways,  but  none  of  them  succeeded.  These  bombardings  of  the  French  towns  soon 
spread  a  terror  among  all  that  lived  near  the  coast :  batteries  were  every  where  raised,  and 
the  people  were  brought  out  to  defend  their  country :  but  they  could  do  us  no  hurt,  while 
our  bombs  at  a  mile's  distance  did  great  execution.  The  action  seemed  inhuman ;  but  the 
French,  who  had  bombarded  Genoa  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  who  had  so 
often  put  whole  countries  under  military  execution,  even  after  they  had  paid  the  contribu- 
tions that  had  been  laid  on  them  (for  which  they  had  protection  given  them),  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  this  way  of  carrying  on  the  war,  which  they  themselves  had  first  begun. 

The  campaign  ended  every  where  to  the  advantage  of  the  confederates,  though  no  signal 
success  had  happened  to  their  arms  :  and  this  new  scene  of  action  at  sea  raised  the  hearts  of 
our  people,  as  much  as  it  sunk  our  enemies.  The  war  in  Turkey  went  on  this  year  with 
various  success :  the  Venetians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isle  of  Scio,  the  richest  and 
the  best  peopled  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  :  those  of  that  island  had  a  greater 
share  of  liberty  left  them,  than  any  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  they  flourished 
accordingly.  The  great  trade  of  Smyrna  that  lay  so  near  them,  made  them  the  more  con- 
siderable. The  Venetians  fortified  the  port,  but  used  the  natives  worse  than  the  Turks  had 
done :  and  as  the  island  had  a  greater  number  of  people  upon  it  than  could  subsist  by  the 
productions  within  themselves,  and  the  Turks  prohibited  all  commerce  with  them  from 
Asia,  from  whence  they  had  their  bread ;  the  Venetians  could  not  keep  this  possession, 
unless  they  had  carried  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Morea,  or  their  other 
dominions,  that  wanted  people.  The  Turks  brought  their  whole  power  at  sea  together,  to 
make  an  attempt  for  recovering  this  island  :  two  actions  happened  at  sea,  within  ten  days 
one  of  another ;  in  the  last  of  which  the  Venetians  pretended  they  had  got  a  great  victory  : 
but  their  abandoning  Scio,  in  a  few  days  after,  showed  that  they  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  hold  that  island,  which  obliged  them  to  keep  a  fleet  at  such  a  distance  from  their  other 
dominions,  and  at  a  charge  which  the  keeping  the  island  could  not  balance.  The  Turks 
sent,  as  they  did  every  year,  a  great  convoy  to  Caminieck,  guarded  by  the  Crim-Tartars. 
The  Polish  army  routed  the  convoy,  and  became  masters  of  all  the  provisions ;  but  a  second 
convoy  was  more  happy,  and  got  into  the  place  ;  otherwise  it  must  have  been  abandoned. 
There  was  great  distraction  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  :  their  queen  s  intrigues  with  the  court 
of  France  gave  much  jealousy :  their  diets  were  broken  up  in  confusion ;  and  they  could 
never  agree  so  far  in  the  preliminaries,  as  to  be  able  by  their  forms  to  do  any  business.  In 
Transylvania,  the  emperor  had,  after  a  long  blockade,  forced  Giula  to  surrender ;  so  that  the 
Turks  had  now  nothing  in  those  parts,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  but  Temeswaer.  The 
grand  vizier  came  into  Hungary  with  a  great  army,  while  the  emperor  had  a  very  small  one 
to  oppose  him.  If  the  Turks  had  come  on  resolutely,  and  if  the  weather  had  continued 
good,  it  might  have  brought  a  fatal  reverse  on  all  the  imperial  affairs,  and  retrieved  aU  that 

*  There  appears  no  cause  to  wondei  at  the  failure  of  infantry,   who  were    immediately   chained  and   cut   to 

this  expedition.     It  had  been  the  common  topic  of  con-  pieces  by  the  French  horse.— Shrewsbury  Correspond* 

Tcrsation  in  London  for  a  month  before  it  sailed,  so  tliat  ence ;  Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough  ;  Tindal's  Contin.  o^ 

the  enemy  were  quite  prepared  to  oppose  us.    Then  there  Rapin*s  History. 

was  considerable   confusion  in  landing  from  the  boats,  f  This  expedition  was  at  the  king^s  express  desirow 

so  that  Talmash  could  only  Hand  with   nine  hundred  See  his  letter,  **  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,**  p.  44. 
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ihe  Turks  bad  lost.  But  the  grand  vizier  lay  still,  while  the  emperor  s  army  increased,  and 
such  rains  fell  that  nothing  could  be  done.  The  affairs  of  Turkey  were  thus  in  gieat 
disorder  :  the  grand  seignior  died  soon  after ;  and  his  successor  in  that  empire  gave  bis  sub- 
jects such  hopes  of  peace,  that  they  were  calmed  for  the  present. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  court  of  France  flattered  their  people  with  hopes  of  a 
speedy  end  of  the  war :  and  some  men  of  great  consideration  were  sent  to  try  what  terms 
they  could  bring  the  empire  or  the  states  to  :  but  the  French  were  yet  far  from  offering  con- 
ditions, upon  which  a  just  or  a  safe  peace  could  be  treated  of.  The  States  sent  some  as  far 
as  to  Maestricht,  to  see  what  powers  those  sent  from  France  had  brought  with  them,  before 
they  would  grant  them  the  passports  that  they  desired :  and  when  they  saw  how  limited 
these  were,  the  negotiation  was  soon  at  an  end ;  or  rather  it  never  b*?gan.  When  the 
French  saw  this,  they  disowned  their  having  sent  any  on  such  an  errand ;  and  pretended 
that  this  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  confederates  to  keep  one  another  and  their  people  in 
heart,  by  making  them  believe  that  they  had  now  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  war  before 
them,  since  the  French  had  instruments  every  where  at  work  to  solicit  a  peace. 

The  king  came  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  parliament  was  opened 
with  a  calmer  face  than  had  appeared  in  any  session  during  this  reign.  The  supplies  that 
were  demanded,  the  total  amounting  to  five  millions,  were  all  granted  readily.  An  ill 
humour  indeed  appeared  in  some  who  opposed  the  funds,  that  would  most  easily  and  most 
certainly  raise  the  money  that  was  given,  upon  this  pretence,  that  such  taxes  would  grow 
to  be  a  general  excise  ;  and  that  the  more  easily  money  was  raised,  it  would  be  the  more 
easy  to  continue  such  duties  to  a  longer  period,  if  not  for  ever.  The  truth  was,  the  secret 
enemies  of  the  government  proposed  such  funds  as  would  be  the  heaviest  to  the  people,  and 
would  not  fully  answer  what  they  were  estimated  at ;  that  so  the  nation  might  be  uneasy 
under  that  load,  and  that  a  constant  deficiency  might  bring  on  such  a  debt,  that  the  govern- 
ment  could  not  discharge,  but  roust  sink  under  it. 

With  the  supply  bills,  as  the  price  or  bargain  for  them,  the  bill  for  frequent  parliaments 
went  on :  it  enacted,  that  a  new  parliament  should  be  called  every  third  year,  and  that  the 
present  parliament  should  be  dissolved  before  the  first  of  January,  1695-6;  and  to  tliis  the 
royal  assent  was  given  :  it  was  received  with  great  joy,  many  fancying  that  all  their  other 
laws  and  liberties  were  now  the  more  secure,  since  this  was  passed  into  a  law.  Time  must 
tell  what  effects  it  will  produce ;  whether  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  great  corruption  with 
which  elections  were  formerly  managed,  and  to  all  those  other  practices  that  accompany 
them.  Men  that  intended  to  sell  their  own  votes  within  doors  spared  no  cost  to  buy  the 
votes  of  others  in  elections  :  but  now  it  was  hoped  we  should  see  a  golden  age,  wherein  the 
character  men  were  in,  and  the  reputation  they  had,  would  be  the  prevailing  considerations 
in  elections  :  and  by  this  means  it  was  hoped  that  our  constitution,  in  particular  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  the  house  of  commons,  would  again  recover  both  its  strength  and  repu- 
tation, which  was  now  very  much  sunk  ;  for  corruption  was  so  generally  spread,  that  it  waa 
believed  every  thing  was  carried  by  that  method. 

But  I  am  now  coming  towards  the  fatal  period  of  this  book.  The  queen  continued  still 
to  set  a  great  example  to  the  whole  nation,  which  shined  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  She  used  all 
possible  methods  for  reforming  whatever  was  amiss.  She  took  ladies  off  from  that  idleness 
which  not  only  wasted  their  time  but  exposed  them  to  many  temptations :  she  engaged 
many  both  to  read  and  to  work :  she  wrought  many  hours  a-day  herself,  with  her  ladies 
and  her  maids  of  honour  working  about  her,  while  one  read  to  them  all.  Tlie  female  part  of 
the  court  had  been  in  the  former  reigns  subject  to  much  censure,  and  there  was  great  cause 
for  it ;  but  she  freed  her  court  so  entirely  from  all  suspicion,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as 
a  colour  for  discourses  of  that  sort.  She  did  divide  her  time  so  regularly  between  her  closet 
and  business,  her  work  and  diversion,  that  every  minute  seemed  to  have  its  proper  employ- 
ment :  she  expressed  so  deep  a  sense  of  religion,  with  so  true  a  regard  to  it ;  she  had  such 
right  principles  and  just  notions ;  and  her  deportment  was  so  exact  in  every  part  of  it ;  all 
being  natural  and  unconstrained,  and  animated  witti  due  life  and  cheerfulness :  she  considered 
every  thing  that  was  laid  before  her  so  carefully,  and  gave  such  due  encouragement  to  a 
freedom  of  speech :  she  remembered  every  thing  so  exactly,  observing  at  the  same  time  the 
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closest  reservedness,  yet  with  an  open  air  and  frankness  :  she  was  so  candid  in  all  she  said, 
and  cautious  in  every  promise  she  made  ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  own  great  capacity,  she 
expressed  such  a  distrust  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  was  so  entirely  resigned  to  the  king^s 
judgment,  and  so  constantly  determined  by  it,  that  when  I  laid  all  these  things  together, 
which  I  had  large  opportunities  to  observe,  it  gave  a  very  pleasant  prospect  to  balance  the 
melancholy  view  that  arose  from  the  ill  posture  of  our  affairs  in  all  other  respects.  It  gave 
us  a  very  particular  joy  when  we  saw  that  the  person,  whose  condition  seemed  to  mark  her 
out  as  the  defender  and  perfecter  of  our  reformation,  was  such  in  all  respects  in  her  public 
administration,  as  well  as  in  her  private  deportment,  that  she  seemed  well  fitted  for  accom- 
plishing that  work  for  which  we  thought  she  was  bom  :  but  we  soon  saw  this  hopeful  view 
blasted,  and  our  expectations  disappointed,  in  the  loss  of  her. 

It  was  preceded  by  that  of  archbishop  Tillotson,  who  was  taken  ill  of  a  fit  of  a  dead  palsy 
in  November,  while  he  was  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  worship  of  God : 
he  felt  it  coming  on  him,  but,  not  thinking  it  decent  to  interrupt  the  divine  service,  he 
neglected  it  too  long,  till  it  fell  so  heavily  on  him,  that  all  remedies  were  ineffectual ;  and  he 
died  the  fifth  day  after  he  was  taken  ill  *.  His  distemper  did  so  oppress  him,  and  speaking 
was  so  uneasy  to  him,  that  though  it  appeared  by  signs  and  other  indications  that  his  under- 
standing remained  long  clear,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  express  himself  so  as  to  edify  others* 
He  seemed  still  serene  and  calm,  and  in  broken  words  he  said  he  thanked  God  he  was  quiet 
within,  and  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  will  of  Heaven.  I  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  in  which  I  gave  a  character  of  him  which  was  so  severely  true,  that  I 
perhaps  kept  too  much  within  bounds,  and  said  less  than  he  deserved.  But  we  had  lived 
in  such  friendship  together,  that  I  thought  it  was  more  decent,  as  it  always  is  more  safe,  to 
err  on  that  hand.  He  was  the  man  of  the  truest  judgment  and  best  temper  I  had  ever 
known  :  he  had  a  clear  head,  with  a  most  tender  and  compassionate  heart :  he  was  a  faithful 
and  zealous  friend,  but  a  gentle  and  soon  conquered  enemy :  he  was  truly  and  seriously  reli- 
gious, but  without  affectation,  bigotry,  or  superstition :  his  notions  of  morality  were  fine 
and  sublime  :  his  thread  of  reasoning  was  easy,  clear,  and  solid  :  he  was  not  only  the  best 
preacher  of  the  age,  but  seemed  to  have  brought  preaching  to  perfection :  his  sermons  were 
so  well  heard  and  liked,  and  so  much  read,  that  all  the  nation  proposed  him  as  a  pattern, 
and  studied  to  copy  after  him :  his  parts  remained  with  him  clear  and  unclouded ;  but  the 
perpetual  slanders  and  other  ill  usage  he  had  been  followed  with  for  many  years,  most  par- 
ticularly since  his  advancement  to  that  great  post,  gave  him  too  much  trouble,  and  too  deep 
a  concern  :  it  could  neither  provoke  him,  nor  fright  him  from  his  duty ;  but  it  affected  his 
mind  so  much,  that  this  was  thought  to  have  shortened  his  days. 

Sancroft  had  died  a  year  before  in  the  same  poor  and  despicable  manner,  in  which  he  had 
lived  for  some  years :  he  died  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  church  ;  and  yet  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  own  it  in  any  public  declaration :  for  neither  living  nor  dying  did  he  publish 
any  thing  concerning  it.  His  death  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  schism  that  some  were 
endeavouring  to  raise ;  upon  this  pretence,  that  a  parliamentary  deprivation  was  never  to  be 
allowed,  as  contrary  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church  ;  and  therefore  they  looked  on 
Sancroft  as  the  archbishop  still,  and  reckoned  Tillotson  an  usurper,  and  all  that  joined  with 
him  were  counted  schismatics ;  they  were  willing  to  forget,  as  some  of  them  did  plainly 
condemn,  the  deprivations  m.ade  in  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  more  particularly  those 
in  the  first  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth'*s  reign,  and  the  deprivations  made  by  the  act  of 
uniformity  in  the  year  16(j2 :  but  from  thence  the  controversy  was  carried  up  to  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  angry  reading  was  brought  out  on  both  sides  to  justify,  or  to 
condemn,  those  proceedings.  But  arguments  will  never  have  the  better  of  interest  and 
humour ;  yet  now,  even  according  to  their  own  pretensions,  the  schism  ought  to  have  ceased ; 
since  he,  on  whose  account  it  was  set  up,  did  never  assert  his  right ;  and  therefore  that 
might  have  been  more  justly  construed  a  tacit  yielding  it ;  but  those  who  have  a  mind  to 

*  Tillotson  died  on  the  24th  of  November,  1694.  Hit  integrity  and  freedom  from  avarice  is  attested  by  the  fact 
tlint  his  widow,  a  niece  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  supported  by  the  bounty  of  king  William.— Noble's  Continuation 
of  Grainger. 
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embroil  church  or  state,  will  never  want  a  pretence,  and  no  aigoments  will  beat  them 
from  it. 

Both  king  and  queen  were  much  affected  with  Tillotson's  death :  the  queen  for  many 
days  spoke  of  him  in  the  tenderest  manner,  and  not  without  tears.  He  died  so  poor  that,  if 
the  king  had  not  forgiven  his  first  fruits,  his  debts  could  not  have  been  all  paid :  so 
generous  and  charitable  was  he  in  a  post,  out  of  which  Saneroft  had  raised  a  great  estate, 
which  he  left  to  his  family ;  but  Tillotson  was  rich  in  good  works.  His  see  was  filled  by 
Tenison,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Many  wished  that  Stillingfleet  might  have  succeeded,  he  being 
not  only  so  eminently  learned,  but  judged  a  man  in  all  respects  fit  for  the  post.  The  queen 
was  inclined  to  him ;  she  spoke  with  some  earnestness  oftener  than  once  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  on  that  subject :  she  thought  he  would  fill  that  post  with  great  dignity :  she 
also  pressed  the  king  earnestly  for  him  :  but  as  his  ill  health  made  him  not  capable  of  the 
fatigue  that  belonged  to  this  province,  so  the  whigs  did  generally  apprehend  that  both  his 
notions  and  his  temper  were  too  high  ;  and  all  concurred  to  desire  Tenison,  who  had  a  firmer 
liealth,  with  a  more  active  temper,  and  was  universally  well  liked  for  having  served  the  cure 
of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  worst  time,  with  so  much  courage  and  discretion ;  so  that  at  this 
time  he  had  many  friends  and  no  enemies*. 

The  small  pox  raged  this  winter  about  London,  some  thousands  djring  of  them,  which  gave 
us  great  apprehensions  with  relation  to  the  queen,  for  she  had  never  had  them. 

In  conclusion,  she  was  taken  ill,  but  the  next  day  that  seemed  to  go  off :  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  half  an  hour  with  her  that  day,  and  she  complained  then  of  nothing.  The  day 
following  she  went  abroad ;  but  her  illness  returned  so  heavily  on  her  that  she  could  disguise 
it  no  longer :  she  shut  herself  up  long  in  her  closet  that  night,  and  burned  many  papers,  and 
put  the  rest  in  order ;  after  that  she  used  some  slight  remedies,  thinking  it  was  only  a 
transient  indisposition ;  but  it  increased  upon  her,  and,  within  two  days  after,  the  small  pox 
appeared,  and  with  very  bad  symptoms.  I  will  not  enter  into  another's  province,  nor  speak 
of  matters  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  my  own  profession :  but  the  physicians'  part  was 
universally  condemned,  and  her  death  was  imputed  to  the  negligence,  or  unskilfulness,  of 
Dr.  Ratcliffe.  He  was  called  for,  and  it  appeared  but  too  evidently  that  his  opinion  was 
chiefly  considered,  and  was  most  depended  on.  Other  physicians  were  afterwards  called, 
but  not  till  it  was  too  latef.  The  king  was  struck  with  this  beyond  expression.  He  came 
on  the  second  day  of  her  illness  and  passed  the  bill  for  frequent  parliaments,  which,  if  he  had 
not  done  that  day,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  never  have  passed  it.  The  day  after,  ho 
called  me  into  his  closet,  and  gave  a  free  vent  to  a  most  tender  passion ;  he  burst  out  into  tears, 
and  cried  out  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  queen,  and  that,  from  being  the  most  happy,  he 
was  now  going  to  be  the  most  miserable,  creature  upon  earth.  He  said,  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  marriage,  he  had  never  known  one  single  fault  in  her  :  there  was  a  worth  in 
her  that  nobody  knew  besides  himself ;  though  he  added,  that  I  might  know  as  much  of 
her  as  any  other  person  did.  Never  was  such  a  face  of  universal  sorrow  seen  in  a  court,  or 
in  a  town,  as  at  this  time :  all  people,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  tears.  On  Christmas-day  the  small  pox  sunk  so  entirely,  and  the  queen  felt  herself  so 
well  upon  it,  that  it  was  for  a  while  concluded  she  had  the  measles,  and  that  the  danger  was 
over.  This  hope  was  ill  grounded,  and  of  a  short  continuance ;  for,  before  night,  all  was 
sadly  changed.  It  appeared  that  the  small  pox  were  now  so  sunk  that  there  vras  no  hope 
of  raising  them.  The  new  archbishop  attended  on  her ;  he  performed  all  devotions,  and  had 
much  private  discourse  with  her.     When  the  desperate  condition  she  was  in  was  evident 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison  is  described  by  Mackay  in  his  Martin's-in-the-fields,  to  inrhich  he  was  presented  in  1680, 

** Memoirs,**  as  being  **a  plain,  good,  heavy  man;**  a  that  he  founded  the  library  which  has  joft  been  thrown 

aketoh  that  his  conduct,  aa  metropolitan,  justifies  us  in  open  to  the  public.     It  was  for  his  strenaons  opposition 

thinking  accurate.     Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  every  way  his  to  popery,  in  the  reign  of  James,  that  he  obtained  the 

superior;  but,  in  those  days,  it  was  a  point  of  import-  bishopric  of  Lincoln  in  1691,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 

ance  to  obtain  a  man  for  that  high  office  who  would  lated  to  Canterbury.     He  died  in  1715. — Biog.  ftritan.; 

not  do  any  harm.      Tenison  appeared  to  disadvantage  Noble's  Continuation  of  Grainger. 

from  being  in  such  close  juxtaposition  lo  Tillotson.     He  f  Dr.  Rateliffe  always  declared  that  be  was  net  oaUed 

was  bom  at  Cottenham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  during  the  in  until  human  sldll  eould  be  of  no  aTail.     Burnet** 

year  1636.     It  was  while  he  held  the  rectory  of  St  statement  shows  that  medical  aid  was  long  deferred. 
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beyond  doubt,  he  told  the  king  he  could  not  do  his  duty  faithfully,  unless  he  acquainted  her 
with  the  danger  she  was  in.  The  king  approved  of  it,  and  said,  whatever  effect  it  might 
have,  he  would  not  have  her  deceived  in  so  important  a  matter.  And,  as  the  archbishop 
was  preparing  the  queen  with  some  address,  not  to  surprise  her  too  much  with  such  tidings, 
she  presently  apprehended  his  drift,  but  showed  no  fear  nor  disorder  upon  it.  She  said  she 
thanked  God  she  had  always  carried  this  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the 
last  hour ;  she  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  look  up  to  Gt)d,  and  submit  to  his  will ;  it 
went  further  indeed  than  submission,  for  she  seemed  to  desire  death  rather  than  life ;  and 
she  continued  to  the  last  minute  of  her  life  in  that  calm  and  resigned  state.  She  had 
formerly  written  her  mind,  in  many  particulars,  to  the  king :  and  she  gave  order  to  look 
carefully  for  a  small  scrutoire  that  she  made  use  of,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  king :  and, 
having  dispatched  that,  she  avoided  the  giving  herself  or  him  the  tenderness  whi<^  a  final 
parting  might  have  raised  in  them  both.  She  was  almost  perpetually  in  prayer.  The  day 
before  she  died  she  received  the  sacrament,  all  the  bishops,  who  were  attending,  beii^ 
admitted  to  receive  it  with  her :  we  were,  God  knows,  a  sorrowful  company ;  for  we  weie 
losing  her  who  was  our  chief  hope  and  glory  on  earth :  she  followed  the  whole  oHoOy 
repeating  it  after  the  archbishop :  she  apprehended,  not  without  some  concern,  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to  swallow  the  bread,  yet  it  went  down  easily.  When  this  was  over, 
she  composed  herself  solemnly  to  die ;  she  slumbered  sometimes,  but  said  she  was  not 
refreshed  by  it ;  and  said  often  that  nothing  did  her  good  but  prayer ;  she  tned  once  or  twice 
to  have  said  somewhat  to  the  king,  but  was  not  able  to  go  through  with  it.  She  ordered 
the  archbishop  to  be  reading  to  her  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  might  fix  her  attentiea 
and  raise  her  devotion.  Several  cordials  were  given,  but  all  was  ineffectual ;  she  lay  silenA 
for  some  hours  :  and  some  words  that  came  from  her  showed  her  thoughts  began  to. break* 
In  conclusion,  she  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  about  one  in  the  morning,  in  the  thixty-i 
third  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  sixth  of  her  reign. 

She  was  the  most  universally  lamented  princess,  and  deserved  the  best  to  be  so,  of  any  ixt 
our  age,  or  in  our  history.  I  will  add  no  more  concerning  her  in  the  way  of  a  character :  X 
have  said  a  great  deal  already  in  this  work  ;  and  I  wrote  a  book,  as  an  essay  on  her  cha- 
racter, in  which  I  have  said  nothing  but  that  which  I  knew  to  be  strictly  true,  without  the 
enlargement  of  figure  or  rhetoric*.  The  king's  affliction  for  her  death  was  as  great  as  it 
was  just ;  it  was  greater  than  those  who  knew  him  best  thought  his  temper  capable  of :  he 
went  beyond  all  bounds  in  it :  during  her  sickness,  he  was  in  an  agony  that  amazed  us  all, 
fainting  often,  and  breaking  out  into  most  violent  lamentations.  When  she  died,  his 
spirits  sunk  so  low,  that  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  was  following  h^  ; 
for  some  weeks  after  he  was  so  little  master  of  himself,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  minding 
business,  or  of  seeing  company.  He  turned  himself  much  to  the  meditations  of  religion,  and 
to  secret  prayer ;  the  archbishop  was  often  and  long  with  him :  he  entered  upon  solemn  and 
serious  resolutions  of  becoming  in  all  things  an  exact  and  exemplary  Christian.  And  now 
I  am  come  to  the  period  of  this  book  with  a  very  melancholy  prospect ;  but  God  has  ordesed 
matters  since  beyond  all  our  expectations  t. 

*  Burnet's  work,  with  the  queen's  portrait,  was  pub-  tion  that  was  professed  between  her  and  the  king  was 

lishcd  in   1695.     See  an  account  of  this  essay  in   Mr.  certainly  genuine.     Her  prirate  letters  express  naturally 

D' Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  second  series,  article  her  love  for  him;  and,  after  he  was  dead,  a  bnuielet  of 

**  True  Sources  of  Secret  History."  her  hair  was  fonnd  upon  his  anD«»-Noble*s  Continuatioii 

f  Burnet's  character  of  queen  Mary  has  never  beeu  of  Grainger, 
controverted  in  any  material  points.     The  mutual  affec 
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FIE  two  housps  of  pRrliament  set  an  example  that  was  follow 
by  the  whole  nation,  of  making  consolatorj  and  dutiful  addrettcs 
to  the  king.  The  queen  was  buried  with  the  ordinary  cere- 
monj',  and  with  one  piece  of  magnificenee  that  could  never 
liappea  before  ;  for  both  houses  of  parliament  went  in  processioa 
before  the  chariot  that  carried  her  body  to  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
where  places  were  prepared  for  both  houses  to  sit  in  form,  while 
the  archbishop  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  Tliis  could  never  ' 
happen  before,  since  the  sovereign's  death  had  always  dissolved 
our  parliaments.  It  is  true,  the  earl  of  Rochester  tried  if  ha  ( 
could  have  raisi'd  a  doubt  of  the  legality  of  this  parhament's  continuance,  since  it  was  sum- 
moned by  king  William  aud  queen  Mary ;  so,  upon  her  death,  the  writ  that  ran  in  her  nama 
seemed  to  die  with  her.  This  would  have  bod  fatal  consequences,  if  in  that  season  of  tha 
year  all  things  must  have  stood  still  till  a  new  parliament  could  hare  been  brought  togeth 
but  the  act  that  put  the  administration  entirely  in  the  king,  though  the  queen  had  a  share  ia 
the  dignity  of  sovereign,  made  this  ca^-il  appear  to  bo  so  ill  grounded,  that  nobody  seconded 
so  dangerous  a  suggestion. 

The  parliament  wont  on  with  the  business  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  earl  of  Boche«t<ir 
and  that  party  artfiilly  studied  all  that  was  possible  to  embroil  our  affairs.  The  state  of 
coin  gave  them  too  great  a  handle  for  it.  Wo  had  tn-o  sorts  of  coin :  the  one  was  milled^ 
and  could  not  be  practised  on  ;  but  the  other  was  not  so,  and  was  subject  to  clipping :  and 
in  a  course  of  some  years  the  old  money  was  every  year  so  much  diminished,  that  it  at  last 
grew  to  be  leas  than  the  half  of  the  intrinsic  value.  Those  who  drove  this  trade  were 
much  enriched  as  the  nation  suffered  by  it.  When  it  came  to  bo  generally  observed,  tl» 
king  was  advised  to  issue  out  a  proclamation,  that  no  money  should  pass  for  tbe  future  hj 
the  talc,  but  by  the  weiglit,  which  would  put  a  present  end  to  clipping.  But  Soymonr, 
being  then  in  the  treasury,  opposed  this :  he  advised  the  king  to  look  on,  and  let  thai 
matter  have  its  course :  the  parliament  would  in  due  time  tako  care  of  it ;  bat  in  the  meaa- 
while  tbe  badness  of  money  quickened  the  circulation,  while  every  one  studied  to  put  out  at 
his  hands  all  the  bad  money;  and  this  would  make  all  people  the  rcAdier  to  bring  thar 
cash  into  the  exchequer,  and  bo  a  loan  was  more  easily  made.  Tlie  badness  of  tbe  monrjr 
began  now  to  grow  very  visible  ;  it  was  plain  that  no  remedy  could  be  provided  for  it,  but 
by  recoining  aU  the  specie  of  England ;  and  that  could  not  be  set  about  in  the  end  of  a 
sesnon.  The  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  represented  this  very  traj^oally 
bouse  of  lords,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the  proper  remedy ;  it  produced  only  as 
act  with  stricter  clauses  and  severer  penalties  against  clippers :  this  bad  no  other  effect  but 
that  it  alarmed  tbe  nation,  and  sunk  the  value  of  our  money  in  the  Exchange :  guineas, 
which  were  equal  in  value  to  twenty-one  shilhngs  and  Bi3[[)enic  in  silver,  rose  to  thirty 
shillings  ;  that  is  to  s.-ty,  thirty  shillings  sunk  to  twenty-one  sliillings  and  sixpence.  Th^ 
public  disgrace  put  on  our  coin,  when  the  evil  was  not  cured,  was  in  effect  a  great  point 
carried,  by  which  there  was  an  opportunity  given  to  sink  the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  of  the  public  funds  ;  and  it  brought  a  discount  of  about  40/.  per  cent,  upon  tallies. 

Another  bill  was  set  on  foot,  which  was  long  pursued,  and  in  conclusion  carried  by  tbs 
bnnM :  it  was  concerning  triab  for  treason ;  and  the  design  of  it  seemed  to  be  to  make  men' 
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as  safe  in  all  treasonable  conspiracies  and  practices  as  was  possible  :  two  witnesses  were  to 
concur  to  prove  tbe  same  fact,  at  the  same  time :  counsel  in  matters  of  fact,  and  witnesses 
upon  oath,  were  by  it  allowed  to  the  prisoners ;  they  were  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
and  the  panel  in  due  time :  all  these  things  were  in  themselves  just  and  reasonable :  and 
if  they  had  been  moved  by  other  men,  and  at  another  time,  they  would  have  met  with  little 
opposition :  they  were  chiefly  set  on  by  Finch,  the  carl  of  Nottingham's  brother,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  hard  prosecutions  for  treasons  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign,  and 
had  then  carried  all  prerogative  points  very  far ;  but  was,  during  this  reign,  in  a  constant 
opposition  to  every  thing  that  was  proposed  for  the  king's  service  :  he  had  a  copious  way  of 
speaking,  with  an  appearance  of  beauty  and  eloquence  to  vulgar  hearers ;  but  there  was  a 
superficialness  in  most  of  his  harangues  that  made  them  seem  tedious  to  better  judges  ;  his 
rhetoric  was  all  vicious,  and  his  reasoning  was  too  subtle.  The  occasion  given  for  this  bill 
leads  me  to  give  an  account  of  some  trials  for  treason  during  the  last  summer,  which,  for  the 
relation  they  have  to  this  matter,  I  have  reserved  for  this  place. 

Lunt,  an  Irishman,  who  was  bold  and  poor,  and  of  a  mean  understanding,  had  been  often 
employed  to  carry  letters  and  messages  between  Ireland  and  England  when  king  James  was 
there.  He  was  once  taken  up  on  suspicion,  but  he  was  faithful  to  his  party,  and  would 
discover  nothing  ;  so  he  continued  after  that  to  be  tnisted  by  them.  But,  being  kept  very 
poor,  he  grew  weary  of  his  low  estate,  and  thought  of  gaining  the  rewards  of  a  discovery. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Taaff,  an  Irish  priest,  who  had  not  only  changed  his  religion, 
but  had  married  in  king  James's  time.  Taaff  came  into  the  service  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  had  a  small  pension.  He  was  long  in  pursuit  of  a  discovery  of  the  imposture  in 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  was  engaged  with  more  success  in  discovering  tho 
concealed  estates  of  the  priests  and  the  religious  orders,  in  which  some  progress  was  made. 
These  seemed  to  be  sure  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  the  man,  at  least  in  his  opposition  to 
those  whom  he  had  forsaken,  and  whom  he  was  provoking  in  so  sensible  a  manner.  All 
this  I  mention  the  more  particularly  to  show  how  little  that  sort  of  men  are  to  be  depended 
on ;  he  possessed  those  to  whom  his  other  discoveries  gave  him  access,  of  the  importance  of 
this  Lunt,  who  was  then  come  from  St.  G^rmains,  and  who  could  make  great  discoveries :  so 
Lunt  was  examined  by  the  ministers  of  state ;  and  he  gave  them  an  account  of  some  dis- 
courses and  designs  against  the  king,  and  of  an  insurrection,  that  was  to  have  broken  out  in 
the  year  1692,  when  king  James  was  designing  to  come  over  from  Normandy  :  for  he  said 
he  had  carried  at  that  time  commissions  to  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  both  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  A  carrier  had  been  employed  to  carry  down  great  quantities  of  arms  to 
them  :  one  of  the  chests,  in  which  they  were  put  up,  had  broken  in  the  carriage,  so  the 
carrier  saw  what  was  in  them ;  and  he  deposed  he  had  carried  many  of  the  same  weight 
and  size  :  the  persons  concerned,  finding  the  carrier  was  true  and  secret,  continued  to  employ 
him  in  that  sort  of  carriage  for  a  great  while.  Lunt's  story  seemed  probable  and  coherent 
in  all  its  circumstances :  so  orders  were  sent  to  seize  on  some  persons,  and  to  search  houses 
for  arms.  In  one  house  they  found  arms  for  a  troop  of  horse,  built  up  within  walls  very 
dexterously.  Taaff  was  all  this  while  very  zealous  in  supporting  Lunt's  credit,  and  in 
assisting  him  in  his  discoveries.  A  solemn  trial  of  the  prisoners  was  ordered  in  Lancashire. 
When  the  set  time  drew  near,  Taaff  sent  them  word  that,  if  he  should  be  well  paid  for  it, 
he  would  bring  them  all  off :  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  they  stuck  at  nothing  for  such 
a  service.  He  had  got  out  of  Lunt  all  his  depositions,  which  he  disclosed  to  them  ;  so  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  well  prepared  to  meet  and  overthrow  his  evidence  in  many  cir- 
cumstances :  and  at  the  trial  Taaff  turned  against  him,  and  witnessed  many  things  against 
Lunt  that  shook  his  credit.  There  was  another  witness  that  supported  Lunt's  evidence,  but 
he  was  so  profligate  a  man,  that  great  and  just  objections  lay  against  giving  him  any  credit ; 
but  the  carrier's  evidence  was  not  shaken.  Lunt,  in  the  trial,  had  named  two  gentlemen 
wrong,  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other ;  but  he  quickly  corrected  his  mistake  :  he  had  seen 
them  but  once,  and  they  were  both  together,  so  he  might  mistake  their  names ;  but  he  was 
sure  these  were  the  two  persons  with  whom  he  had  those  treasonable  negotiations.  Taaff 
had  engaged  him  in  company  in  London,  to  whom  he  had  talked  very  idly,  like  a  man  who 
resolved  to  make  a  fortune  by  swearing  :  and  it  seemed,  by  what  he  said,  that  he  had  many 
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in  rfsiirve,  wliich  lie  inteJided  to  apread  nraoag  many,  till  he  sliuiilil  grow 
rioh  and  considerable  by  it :  thia  was  sworn  against  him.  By  all  thoae  things  tiis  evidence 
was  BO  blasted  that  no  ci^it  was  pvcn  to  him.  Four  of  the  jodge§  were  sent  down  to  try 
the  prisonore  at  Manchester  and  at  Chester,  where  they  manfigod  matters  witli  an  impartial 
exactness.  Any  leaning  that  appeared  was  in  favour  of  the  priaonsrs,  aceoniing  to  a  chnrac- 
terietic  that  judges  had  always  pretended  to,  but  had  not  of  lata  deserved  »o  well  as  apon 
this  occasion,  of  being  connsel  for  the  prisoner.  Tlie  evidence  that  was  brought  agwnst 
Lnnt  was  afterwards  found  to  be  false ;  bat  it  looked  then  with  so  good  an  appearance,  that 
lM»th  the  king's  counsel  and  the  judges  were  satisfied  with  it ;  and  so,  without  calling  for  the 
rest  of  the  evidence,  the  matter  was  let  fall :  and  when  the  judges  gave  the  charge  to  the 
jury,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  so  that  they  were  acquittitd.  And  the  rest  of  those 
who  were  ordered  to  bo  tried  after  them  were  all  discharged  without  trial. 

The  whole  party  triumphed  upon  thia  as  a  Tictory,  and  complained  both  of  the  ministers 
of  state  and  of  the  judges  :  the  matter  was  eicaminerl  into  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
it  evidently  appeared  that  the  proceeding  had  been  not  only  exactly  accoiding  to  law,  but 
that  all  reasonable  favour  had  been  shewed  the  prisoners ;  so  that  both  houses  were  fully 
satisfied  :  only  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  hung  on  the  matter  long,  and  wth 
great  eagerness,  and,  in  conclusion,  protested  against  the  vote  by  which  the  lords  justified 
these  proceedings.  This  examination  was  brought  on  with  much  noise,  to  give  the  more 
strength  to  the  bill  of  treasons :  but  the  progress  of  the  examination  turned  so  much  against 
them  who  ha<l  made  this  use  of  it,  that  it  appeared  there  was  no  just  occasion  given  by  that 
trial  to  alter  the  law.  Yet  the  commons  passed  the  hill :  hut  the  lords  insisted  on  a  clausp, 
that  all  the  peers  should  be  summoned  to  the  trial  of  a  peer  that  was  charged  with  high 
tre.ison  :  the  commons  would  not  agree  to  that ;  and  so  the  bill  was  dropped  for  this  time. 
Dy  the  late  trial  it  had  manifestly  appeared  how  little  the  crown  gained  by  one  thing,  which 
yet  wns  thought  an  advantage,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  were  not  upon  oath. 
Many  things  were  upon  this  occasion  witnessed  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  which  were  after- 
wards found  to  be  notoriously  false  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  terror  of  an  oath  is  a  great 
restraint,  and  many,  whom  an  oath  might  overawe,  would  more  freely  allow  themselves  the 
liberty  of  lying  in  behalf  of  a  prisoner  to  eavc  his  life. 

When  this  design  failed,  another  was  set  up  against  the  bank,  which  began  to  have  b 
flourishing  credit,  and  had  supplicil  the  king  so  regularly  wHth  money,  and  that  upon  such 
reasonable  terms,  that  those  who  intended  to  make  matters  go  heavily,  tried  what  could  bo 
done  to  shako  the  credit  of  the  bank.  But  this  attempt  was  rejected  in  both  houses  with 
indignation :  it  was  very  evident  that  public  credit  would  signify  little,  if  what  i 
established  in  one  session  of  parliament  might  be  fallen  upon  and  shaken  in  another. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  complaints  were  made  of  some  military  men  who  did  not 
pay  their  quarters,  pretending  their  own  pay  was  in  arrear  ;  but,  it  appearing  that  they  had 
been  paid,  and  the  matter  being  ^irthcr  examined  into,  it  was  found  that  the  superior 
officers  had  cheated  the  subalterns,  which  excused  their  not  paying  their  quarters.  U])oa 
tliis  the  enquiry  was  carried  further,  and  snch  discoveries  were  made,  that  some  ofRcers  w 
broken  upon  it,  while  others  prevented  complaints,  by  satisfying  those  whom  they  had 
oppressed.  It  was  found  out  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  taken  two  hundred 
guineas,  for  procuring  the  arrears  due  to  a  regiment  to  be  paid  :  wherenpon  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  turned  out  of  his  place.  Many  were  the  more  sharpened  against  him, 
because  it  was  believed  that  he,  as  well  as  Trevor,  the  speaker,  was  deeply  concerned  i 
corrupting  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons :  he  had  held  his  place  both  in  king 
Cliarles's  and  king  James's  time  :  and  the  sliaro  he  had  in  the  secret  distrihntioa  of  money, 
had  made  him  a  accessary  man  for  those  methods. 

But  the  house,  being  on  tliis  scent,  carried  the  matter  still  further.  In  the  former  sea 
of  parliament,  an  act  had  passed,  creating  a  fund  for  the  repayment  of  the  debt  ovring  ttf 
the  orphans,  by  the  cliamber  of  London ;  and  the  chamber  had  made  Trevor  a  present  of  wl 
thousand  guineas,  for  the  service  ho  did  them  in  that  matter :  this  was  entered  in  theif 
books,  so  that  full  proof  vras  made  of  it.  It  was  indeed  believed  that  a  much  greater  prei 
bad  been  made  hitn  in  behalf  of  the  oipfaana ;  but  no  proof  of  that  appeared :  whereaa  v 
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had  been  taken  in  so  public  a  manner  could  not  be  hid.  This  wafi  objected  to  Trevor  as 
corruption  and  a  breach  of  trust ;  and  upon  it  he  was  expelled  the  house  :  and  Mr.  Paul 
Foley  was  chosen  speaker  in  his  room  ;  who  had  got  great  credit  by  his  integrity,  and  his 
constant  complaining  of  the  administration. 

One  discovery  made  way  for  another :  it  was  found  that  in  the  books  of  the  East  India 
company  there  were  entries  made  of  great  sums  given  for  secret  services  done  the  company, 
that  amounted  to  170,000/. :  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  had 
gone  among  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  For  the  two  preceding  winters  there 
had  been  attempts  eagerly  pursued  by  some  for  breaking  the  company,  and  cither  opening 
a  free  trade  to  the  Indies,  or  at  least  erecting  a  new  company :  but  it  was  observed  that 
some  of  the  hottest  sticklers  against  the  company  did  insensibly  not  only  fall  off  from  that  heat, 
but  turned  to  serve  the  company  as  much  as  they  had  at  first  endeavoured  to  destroy  it. 
Sejrmour  was  among  the  chief  of  these  :  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  1 2,000/.  of  their  nioney 
under  the  colour  of  a  bargain  for  their  saltpetre.  Great  pains  and  art  were  used  to  stifle  this 
enquiry ;  but  curiosity,  envy,  and  ill  nature,  as  well  as  virtue,  will  on  such  occasions  alwajns 
prevail  to  set  on  enquiries.  Those  who  have  had  nothing  desire  to  know  who  have  had 
something,  while  the  guilty  persons  dare  not  show  too  great  a  concern  in  opposing  dis- 
coveries. Sir  Thomas  Cook,  a  rich  merchant,  who  was  governor  of  the  company,  was 
examined  concerning  that  great  sum  given  for  secret  service :  but  he  refused  to  answer.  So 
a  severe  bill  was  brought  in  against  him,  in  case  he  should  not,  by  a  prefixed  day,  confess 
how  all  that  money  had  been  disposed  of.  When  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
and  was  likely  to  pass,  he  came  in  and  offered  to  make  a  full  discovery,  if  he  might  be 
indemnified  for  all  that  he  had  done,  or  that  he  might  say,  in  that  matter.  The  enemies  of 
the  court  hoped  for  great  discoveries  that  should  disgrace  both  the  ministers  and  the 
favourites :  but  it  appeared  that  whereas  both  king  Charles  and  king  James  had  obliged  tho 
company  to  make  them  a  yearly  present  of  10,000/.,  that  the  king  had  received  this  but  once ; 
and  that  though  the  company  offered  a  present  of  50,000/.  if  the  king  would  grant  them  a 
new  charter,  and  consent  to  an  act  of  parliament  confirming  it,  the  king  had  refused  to 
hearken  to  it.  There  were  indeed  presumptions  that  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  had  taken 
a  present  of  five  thousand  guineas,  which  were  sent  back  to  sir  Thomas  Cook  the  morning 
before  he  was  to  make  his  discovery.  The  lords  appointed  twelve  of  their  body  to  meet 
with  twenty-four  of  the  house  of  commons  to  examine  into  this  matter ;  but  they  were  so 
ill  satisfied  with  the  account  that  was  given  them  by  the  four  persbns  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  secret,  that  by  a  particular  act,  that  passed  both  houses,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  restrained 
from  disposing  of  their  estates,  real  or  personal.  These  were  proceedings  of  an  extraordinaiy 
nature,  which  could  not  be  justified  but  from  the  extraordinary  occasion  that  was  given  for 
them.  Some  said  this  looked  like  the  setting  up  a  court  of  inquisition,  when  new  laws 
were  made  on  purpose  to  discover  secret  transactions ;  and  that  no  bounds  could  be  set  to 
such  a  method  of  proceeding.  Others  said,  that  when  entries  were  made  of  such  sums 
secretly  disposed  of,  it  was  as  just  for  a  parliament  to  force  a  confession,  as  it  was  common 
in  the  course  of  the  law  to  subpoena  a  man  to  declare  all  his  knowledge  of  any  matter,  how 
secretly  soever  it  might  have  been  managed,  and  what  person  soever  might  have  been  con* 
cemcd  in  it.  The  lord  president  felt  that  he  was  deeply  wounded  with  this  discovery ;  for, 
while  the  act  against  Cook  was  passing  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  took  occasion  to  affirm, 
with  solemn  protestations,  that  he  himself  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  matter.  But 
now  all  had  broken  out.  One  Firebrass,  a  merchant,  employed  by  the  East  India  company, 
had  treated  with  Bates,  a  friend  of  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen ;  and  for  the  favour  that 
lord  was  to  do  them,  in  procuring  them  a  new  charter.  Bates  was  to  have  for  his  use  five 
thousand  guineas.  But  now  a  new  turn  was  to  be  given  to  all  this :  Bates  swore  that  he 
indeed  received  the  money,  and  that  he  offered  it  to  that  lord,  who  positively  refused  to  take 
it :  but,  since  it  was  already  paid  in,  he  advised  Bates  to  keep  it  to  himself;  though,  by  the 
examination,  it  appeared  that  Bates  was  to  have  500/.  for  his  own  negotiating  the  affair :  it 
did  also  appear  that  the  money  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  one  of  that  lord's  servants ; 
but  he   could  not  be  come  at.      Upon  this  discovery  the  house  of  commons  voted  an 
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a|ik«M.Aiai«uk  or  a  iitimieiiieftiioar  against  the  lord  president.  He,  to  preyent  that, 
Aciu.«.w  <•  .*t»  iitHtfd  speak  to  that  house  in  his  own  justification.  When  he  was 
-c4u£«  ^:uui  4ie  4cb  oufc  the  services  that  he  had  done  the  nation,  in  terms  that  were  not 
•lou^itL  ^t^fv  itivfuc  he  assumed  the  greatest  share  of  the  honour  of  the  revolution  to 
MiiMii  it  •  tt>  cxpfetHMid  a  great  uneasiness  to  he  hrought  under  so  hlack  an  imputation,  from 
'>4Uva  ^it>  victtftju  liiinseif  a»  much  as  words  could  do  :  in  the  end,  he  desired  a  present  trial. 
vi«&vAi>  •vi.iv  apuu  that  brought  against  him :  he,  in  answer  to  these,  denied  his  having 
*-v*.k»^vk  uw  aiwiK^v.  But  his  servant,  whose  testimony  only  could  have  cleared  that  point, 
•444.1'viMiu^  >u«>  >uj6pkion  still  stuck  on  him.  It  was  intended  to  hang  up  the  matter  to 
•Mv%uw4  o<a^u^u .  l>m  au  act  of  grace  came  in  the  end  of  this,  with  an  exception  indeed  as  to 
N^«H^'%ivii  .  ^  vii  UiW"  vvholo  tUscovery  was  let  fall,  and  it  was  believed  too  many  of  all  sides 
*>v*v  .vifti.viu*.d  lu  it;  (oty  by  a  common  consent,  it  was  never  revived;  and  thus  the 

^'*H>  »(9^v.\ai»ultauou  after  it  was  over  was  ccnceming  the  coin,  what  methods  should  be 

tM^v44  .0  i><v^viA(i  i*uxUn?r  clipping,  and  for  remedying  so  great  an  abuse.     Some  proposed  the 

vv\.»aH%  uw  uwiKVv  >vitli  *uch  a  raising  of  the  value  of  the  species  as  should  balance  the 

••St    jv4i  ;iw  oi^  U4MU%?y  that  was  to  be  called  in.     This  took  w^th  so  many  that  it  was  not 

^^   ^'  .\;*kvvv  .m  ci;fvx  that  must  have  had  very  bad  effects  in  the  conclusion :  for  the  only 

i-Vvl  HiMi^Uivl  mu«4  Ih)  tlH»  intrinsic  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver :  and  it  was  a  public  robbery 

'*afc* '^^vvk^vk  ^vi>  ittuvh  pivjudice  our  trade,  not  to  keep  the  value  of  our  specie  near  an 

x^M^il'iv^  Ai».i*  -^  v^vi^ht  and  fineness  in  silver.     So  that  the  difference  between  the  old  and 

'v'*'  *<v**\»^  vcuivl  <.»ulv  be  ^»t  right  by  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  supply  to  be  given  for 

.4.^..  .^>L»     ^*H  'o4vl  kvv|K»r*  5H»mer8,  did  indeed  propose  that  which  would  have  put  an 

K»Vv^w   ^<v't'  w  v'Up|»iu^  for  the  future.     It  was,  that  a  proclamation  should  be  prepared 

^^;>i  -w'l  'V>*^^V»  *^  ^^  ^  published  all  over  England  on  the  same  day,  ordering  money  to 

V  V  -•;*  '>  Av«^Ui  .  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  during  throe  or  four  days  after  the  pro- 

'V    -'v*'v  **^  i^^^wiwk  iu  every  county,  that  had  money,  should  bring  it  in  to  be  told  and 

^.  .  »>vv*  ,    ♦usi  iU.'  ditifciviKe  was  to  be  registered,  and  the  money  to  be  sealed  up,  to  the 

„.'     :  wK    l;*ic  -ii^vu,  iuid  then  to  be  restored  to  the  owners ;  and  an  assurance  was  to  be 

.^.-K    'W'     'Ht  Ivlk'iviK'V  iu  weight  should  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  to  be  supplied 

ix ,  'v.  *vV*  ^-^^"^  ^^*  ^*^*  ;Jlowv\l  them  in  the  following  taxes.     But  though  the  king  liked 

\'      ..    V   •••s»-*^  vvii  CI  vW  KHit  of  the  council  were  against  it.     They  said  this  would  stop 

.     'x '-"^^.V^A   i  ♦♦Avwv^v  J«»^i  Wight  occasion  tumults  in  the  markets.     Those  whose  money 

\      s    "v  Hv^^iK'vl  ^s^uKl  wot  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  tale  and  the 

/^     \^  .     /,4   »y  vK'VkVNi  vh\^K  and  80  might  grow  mutinous ;  therefore  they  were  for  leaving 

^  "*  /  .\  \    .K  .  vAMkkWmlKm  \vf  tlio  next  parliament.     So  this  proposition  was  laid  aside ; 

^^^  C         X.    v^s    '^^^vnI  %W  w^itum  above  a  million  of  money.     For  now,  as  all  people 

v*  V  H      ^^   .\v*KM«v4**  ^nHiUI  riMXMve  the  clipped  money  in  its  tale,  clipping  went  on, 

\\v  ,^  NNv^^  ^^  ^^^^"^  %^^UK^vi»  than  ever  it  had  been. 
'*^'         i^      \vV\v  '\^\^^  ^^  <ipju^*hond  tumults:  for,  now,  after  the  queen's  death,  the 

^^  V  ,\  V  ^^u\.  <*^^  iK^^  |{>»vomment  had  lost  the  half  of  its  strength,  and  that 
^^'  *  '  ^^^^  y  y^^^ii,  ^w;,v^  4^1  Mm(\  when  the  king  should  be  beyond  sea.  Some  pre- 
"  ^^  ^''^  ^^    ^  -v*ffHi  ^^  JMriiHH^sa  in  her  sister's  place ;  but  that  was  only  a  pretence, 

\,^v\n  ^  m^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.  y^sysm^siuent :  king  James  lay  at  bottom.  They  fancied  an 
^  ^'  '  *  yVx^\  ^yi^^'itNV  ^V^Ww  an  easy  attempt,  which  would  meet  with  little  le- 
^  ^  Va    *.^vrt  '•v^*''^'  ^^^"^  ^^  France,  in  particular  one   Chamock,   a  Fellow  of 


authority ;  so  the  earl  of  Aylesbury 
ersation  with  the  French  king, 
executed  the  following  winter. 

this  time  proposed  a  shorter 
said  that  some  came  over  from 
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France  about  this  time  who  assured  their  party,  and  himself  in  particular,  that  a  commission 
was  coming  over,  signed  by  king  James,  which  they  affirmed  they  had  seen,  warranting 
them  to  attack  the  king's  person.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  some  affirmed 
they  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  was  trusted  to  one  who  was  on  his  way  hither.  Tlierefore, 
since  the  king  was  so  near  going  over  to  Holland,  that  he  would  probably  be  gone  before 
the  commission  could  be  in  England,  it  was  debated  among  the  Jacobites  whether  they  ought 
not  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  execute  this  commission,  even  though  they  had  it  not  in 
their  hands.  It  was  resolved  to  do  it,  and  a  day  was  set  for  it ;  but,  as  Fenwick  said,  he 
broke  the  design,  and  sent  them  word  that  he  would  discover  it  if  they  would  not  promise  to 
give  over  the  thoughts  of  it ;  and  upon  this  reason,  he  believed,  he  was  not  let  into  the 
secret  the  following  winter.  This  his  lady  told  me  from  him,  as  an  article  of  merit  to  obtain 
his  pardon ;  but  he  had  trusted  their  word  very  easily,  it  seems,  since  he  gave  the  king  no 
warning  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  the  two  witnesses  whom  he  said  he  could  produce  to  vouch 
this,  were  then  under  prosecution,  and  outlawed ;  so  that  the  proof  was  not  at  hand,  and  the 
warning  had  not  been  given  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  of  all  this  the  government  knew 
nothing,  and  suspected  nothing  at  this  time. 

The  king  settled  the  government  of  England,  in  seven  lords  justices,  during  his  absence ; 
and  in  this  a  great  error  was  committed,  which  had  some  ill  effi^ts,  and  was  like  to  have  had 
worse.  The  queen,  when  she  was  dying,  had  received  a  kind  letter  from,  and  had  sent  a 
reconciling  message  to  the  princess,  and  so  that  breach  was  made  up.  It  is  true  the  sisters 
did  not  meet ;  it  was  thought  that  might  throw  the  queen  into  too  great  a  commotion,  so  it 
was  put  off  till  it  was  too  late  ;  yet  the  princess  came  soon  after  to  see  the  king,  and  there 
was  after  that  an  appearance  of  good  correspondence  between  them ;  but  it  was  little  more 
than  an  appearance  *.  They  lived  still  in  terms  of  civility  and  in  formal  visits ;  but  the 
king  did  not  bring  her  into  any  share  in  business,  nor  did  he  order  his  ministers  to  wait  on 
her  and  give  her  any  account  of  affairs.  And  now  that  he  was  to  go  beyond  sea,  she  was 
not  set  at  the  head  of  the  councils,  nor  was  there  any  care  taken  to  oblige  those  who  were 
about  her.  This  looked  either  like  a  jealousy  and  distrust,  or  a  coldness  towards  her  which 
gave  all  the  secret  enemies  of  the  government  a  colour  of  complaint.  They  pretended  zeal 
for  the  princess,  though  they  came  little  to  her ;  and  they  made  it  very  visible,  on  many 
occasions,  that  this  was  only  a  disguise  for  worse  designs. 

Two  great  men  had  died  in  Scotland  the  former  winter,  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and 
Queensbury  :  they  were  brothers-in-law,  and  had  been  long  great  friends,  but  they  became 
irreconcilable  enemies.  The  first  had  more  application,  but  the  other  had  the  greater  genius. 
They  were  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  indeed  with  all  other  persons ;  for  both  loved 
to  be  absolute,  and  to  direct  every  thing.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  died  in  April  this  year. 
He  had  gone  into  all  the  measures  of  the  tories,  only  he  took  care  to  preserve  himself  from 
criminal  engagements.  He  studied  to  oppose  every  thing,  and  to  embroil  matters  all  he 
could.  His  spirit  was  restless,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  be  out  of  business.  His  vivacity 
and  judgment  sunk  much  in  his  last  years,  as  well  as  his  reputation.  He  died  of  a  gangrene, 
occasioned  by  a  rupture  that  he  had  long  neglected.  When  he  saw  death  so  near  him,  and 
was  warned  that  there  was  no  hope,  he  shewed  a  great  firmness  of  mind,  and  a  calm  that 
had  much  of  true  philosophy  at  least.  He  professed  himself  a  sincere  Christian,  and  la- 
mented the  former  parts  of  his  life,  with  solemn  resolutions  of  becoming  in  all  respects  another 
man,  if  God  should  raise  him  up  :  and  so,  I  hope,  he  died  a  better  man  than  he  lived. 

The  seven  lords  justices  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  first  secretary  of  state,  and  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury  t.  They  had  no  character  nor  rank  except  when  four  of  them  were 
together,  and  they  avoided  assembling  to  that  number  except  at  the  council  board,  where 
it  was  necessary  ;  and  when  they  were  together  they  had  regal  authority  vested  in  them.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  posts  they  were  in,  so  that  no  other  person  could  think  he  was  neglected  by 
the  preference :  they  were  not  envied  by  this  titular  greatness,  since  it  was  indeed  only 

*  This  was  brought  about  by  lord  keeper  Somers.— Shrewsbury  Correspondence, 
t  Dr.  Tenison,  sir  Jo!:n  Somers,  carl  of  Halifax,  duke  of  Devonshire,  duke  of  Dorset,  duke  of  Shi*cwtfbury,  earl 
of  Godolphin. 
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titular ;  for  tliey  hoA  no  real  aiithurity  tnistcil  witli  them.  They  took  care  to  keep  witliin 
bounds,  and  to  do  nothing,  but  in  mattcTS  of  course,  till  they  hod  the  king's^  orders,  to  which 
they  adhered  exactly,  so  that  no  complaints  could  be  mode  of  them  because  they  took 
nothing  on  tlicm,  and  did  only  keep  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  transmit  and  execute 
the  king's  orders.  The  summer  went  over  quietly  at  home ;  for  though  the  jnoobitee  sliowed 
their  disposition  on  some  occasions,  but  moat  signally  on  the  prince  of  Wales'a  birth-d»y,  yet 
they  were  wiser  than  to  break  out  into  any  disorder,  when  they  had  no  hopes  of  assistance 
from  France. 

About  the  end  of  May  the  armies  were  brought  together  is  Flanders  ;  the  king  drew  his 
main  force  towards  the  French  lines,  and  the  design  was  formed  to  break  through  and  to 
destroy  the  French  Flanders.  Luxembourg  died  this  winter;  so  tlie  command  of  the  French 
armies  was  divided  between  ViUeroy  and  Bouflora,  but  the  former  commanded  the  stronger 
army.  An  attempt  was  made  on  tbe  fort  of  Knock,  in  order  to  forcing  the  lines,  and  there 
was  some  action  about  it ;  but  all  on  the  sudden  Namur  was  invested,  and  the  king  drew 
uflTtlie  niiua  part  of  his  anoy  to  besiege  that  place,  and  left  above  thirty  thousand  men  under 
tlio  command  of  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  who  was  the  best  general  he  had  ;  for  prince 
Waldcck  died  above  a  year  before  this.  With  that  army  be  was  to  cover  lianders  and 
Brabant,  while  the  king  carried  on  the  siege. 

As  soon  aa  Nomur  was  invested,  Bouflcrs  threw  himself  into  it,  with  many  good  officers 
and  a  great  body  of  dragoons:  the  garrison  was  twelve  thousand  strong.  A  place 
HO  happily  situatod,  so  well  fortified,  and  so  well  furnished  and  commanded,  mode  the  attompt 
seem  bold  and  doubtful.  The  dry  season  put  the  king  under  another  difficulty ;  the  Mocac 
wasso  low  that  there  was  not  wator  enough  to  bring  up  the  barks,  laden  with  artillery  and  am- 
munition, from  Liege  and  Moestricht,  so  that  many  days  were  lost  in  bringing  thesu  overland ; 
and  if  Villeroyhad  followed  the  king  close,  it  is  thought  he  must  have  quitted  the  design  ;  but 
the  French  presumed  upon  the  strength  of  the  place  and  garrison,  and  on  our  being  so  little 
practised  in  sieges.  They  thought  that  Yilleroy  might  make  some  considerable  conqncet  in 
Flanders,  and  when  that  was  done  come  in  good  time  to  raise  the  siege.  Prince  Vaudemont 
luanaged  his  army  with  such  skill  and  conduct,  that  as  he  covered  all  tho  places  on  which 
ho  thought  the  French  had  an  eye,  so  ho  marched  with  that  caution,  that  though  Villcroy 
had  above  double  liis  strength,  yet  he  could  not  forct:  him  to  an  engagement,  nor  giun  any 
advantage  over  him.  The  military  men  that  served  under  him,  magrufied  his  conduct  highly, 
;md  compajfcd  it  to  any  thing  that  Turenne,  or  the  grcatoat  generals  of  the  age  hod  done. 
Ouco  it  WHS  thought,  ho  could  not  get  off;  but  he  marched  under  the  cannoQ  of  Qhent  witli- 
DUt  any  los^  In  this  Villeroy's  conduct  was  blamed,  but  without  cause  ;  for  he  had  not 
overseen  his  advantage,  but  had  ordered  the  duke  of  Hayue,  the  French  king's  beloved  son, 
to  make  a  motion  with  the  horse  which  ho  commaiided ;  and  probably,  if  that  had  been 
speedily  executed,  it  might  have  had  ill  effects  on  the  priuce  of  Vaudemont ;  but  the  duke 
de  Mayne  despised  Villcroy,  and  made  no  hasto  to  obey  his  orders,  so  the  advantage  was 
lost,  and  tho  king  of  France  jmt  him  under  a  slight  disgrace  for  it.  ViUeroy  Btta>:ked 
Diimuyde  and  Deinse :  the  garrisons  were  not  indeed  able  to  make  a  great  resistance ;  but 
they  were  ill  commanded.  If  thoir  officers  had  been  masters  of  a  true  judgment,  or  presence 
of  mind,  they  might  at  least  have  got  a  favourable  composition,  and  have  saved  the  gar- 
risons,  though  the  jilacea  were  not  tenable ;  yet  they  were  barely  delivered  up,  and  about 
seven  tliousand  men  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  And  hereupon,  though  by  a  cartel  that 
had  been  settled  between  tho  two  armies,  all  jirisoncrs  were  to  he  redeemed  at  a  set  price, 
and  within  a  limited  time ;  yet  the  French  ha^-ing  now  so  many  men  in  their  hands,  did, 
without  cither  colour  or  shame,  give  a  new  essay  of  their  perfidiouBuuss  ;  for  tliey  broke  it 
upon  this  occasion,  aa  they  had  often  done  at  soa,  indeed  aa  ofton  as  any  advantages  on  their 
udc  tempted  them  to  it.  The  governors  of  those  places  were  at  first  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed their  trust  and  sold  the  garrisons,  as  well  as  the  places,  to  the  French  ;  but  tliey  were 
tried  afterwards,  and  it  appeared  that  it  flowed  from  cowardice  and  want  of  sense;  for 
which  one  of  them  suffered,  and  the  other  was  broken  with  disgraee. 

Villcroy  marched  towards  Brussels,  and  was  followed  by  prince  Vaudemont,  whose  chief 
care  was  to  order  his  motions  so,  that  the  French  might  not  get  between  him  and  tho  kii^s 
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camp  at  Namur.  He  apprehended  that  Villeroy  might  bombard  Brussels,  and  would  have 
hindered  it  if  the  town  could  have  been  wrought  on  to  give  him  the  assistance  that  he  desired 
of  them.  Townsmen  upon  all  such  occasions  are  more  apt  to  consider  a  present,  though  a 
small  expense,  than  a  great,  though  an  imminent  danger ;  so  prince  Yaudemont  could  not 
pretend  to  cover  them.  The  electoress  of  Bavaria  was  then  in  the  town  ;  and  though  Ville- 
roy sent  a  compliment  to  her,  yet  he  did  not  give  her  time  to  retire,  but  bombarded  the  place 
for  two  days,  with  so  much  fury,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lower  town  was  burnt  dowTi.  The 
damage  was  valued  at  some  millions,  and  the  electoress  was  so  frighted,  that  she  miscarried 
upon  it  of  a  boy.  When  this  execution  was  done,  Villeroy  marched  towards  Namur ;  his 
army  was  now  so  much  increased  by  detachments  brought  from  the  Rhine,  and  troops 
drawn  out  of  garrisons,  that  it  was  said  to  be  one  hundred  thousand  strong.  Both  armies 
on  the  Rhine  were  so  equal  in  strength  that  they  could  only  lie  on  the  defensive,  neither  side 
being  strong  enough  to  undertake  any  thing.  M.  de  L'Orge  commanded  the  French,  and 
the  prince  of  Baden  the  imperialists :  the  former  was  sinking  as  much  in  his  health  as  in  his 
credit,  so  a  great  body  was  ordered  to  march  from  him  to  Villeroy ;  and  another  body  equal 
to  that  commanded  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  came  and  joined  the  king's  aimy. 

The  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  :  the  errors  to  which  our  want  of  practice  ex- 
posed us  were  all  corrected  by  the  courage  of  our  men  :  the  fortifications,  both  in  strengtli 
and  in  the  extent  of  the  outworks,  were  double  to  what  they  had  been  when  the  French 
took  the  place.  Our  men  did  not  only  succeed  in  every  attack,  but  went  much  further. — 
In  the  first  great  sally  the  French  lost  so  many,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  that  after  that 
they  kept  within  their  works  and  gave  us  no  disturbance.  Both  the  king  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  went  frequently  into  the  trenches :  the  town  held  out  one  month,  and  the  citadel 
another.  Upon  Villeroy's  approach,  the  king  drew  off  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  siege,  and  placed  himself  in  his  way  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  but  he 
was  so  well  posted,  that  afber  Villeroy  had  looked  on  lum  for  some  days  he  found  it  was 
not  advisable  to  attack  him.  Our  men  wished  for  a  battle,  as  that  which  would  not  only 
decide  the  fate  of  Namur,  but  of  the  whole  war.  The  French  gave  it  out  that  they  would 
put  all  to  hazard  rather  than  suffer  such  a  diminution  of  their  king'*s  glory  as  the  retaking 
that  place  seemed  to  be.  But  the  signal  of  the  citadel's  treating,  put  an  end  to  Villeroy's  de- 
signs ;  upon  which,  he  apprehending  tliat  the  king  might  then  attack  him,  drew  off  with 
so  much  precipitation,  that  it  looked  more  like  a  flight  than  a  retreat. 

The  capitulation  was  soon  ended  and  signed  by  Bouflers,  who,  as  was  said,  was  the  first 
mareschal  of  France  that  had  ever  delivered  up  a  place.  He  marched  out  with  ^\e  thousand 
men ;  so  it  appeared  he  had  lost  seven  thousand  during  the  siege,  and  we  lost  in  it  only 
about  the  same  number.  This  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  actions  of  the  king's  life, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  that  is  in  the  whole  history  of  war.  It  raised  his  character 
much,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  gave  a  great  reputation  to  his  troops :  the  king  had 
the  entire  credit  of  the  matter,  his  general  officers  having  a  very  small  share  in  it,  being  most 
of  them  men  of  low  genius,  and  little  practised  in  things  of  that  nature.  Cohom,  the  chief 
engineer,  signalized  himself  so  eminently  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  looked  on  as  the 
greatest  man  of  the  age,  and  outdid  even  Vauban,  who  had  gone  far  beyond  all  those  that 
went  before  him  in  the  conduct  of  sieges :  but  it  was  confessed  by  all,  that  Cohom  had 
carried  that  art  to  a  much  farther  perfection  during  this  siege.  The  subaltern  officers  and 
soldiers  gave  hopes  of  a  better  race  that  was  growing  up,  and  supplied  the  errors  and  defects 
of  their  superior  officers.  As  the  garrison  marched  out,  the  king  ordered  Bouflers  to  be 
stopped,  in  reprisal  for  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deinse.  Bouflers  complained  of  this  as 
a  breach  of  articles,  and  the  action  seemed  liable  to  censure.  But  many  authorities  and  pre- 
cedents were  brought,  both  from  law  and  history,  to  justify  it.  All  obligations  among 
princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  must  be  judged  to  be  reciprocal ;  so  that  he  who  breaks 
these  first  sets  the  other  at  liberty.  At  length  the  French  consented  to  send  back  the  garri- 
sons, pursuant  to  the  cartel :  Bouflers  was  first  set  at  liberty,  and  then  these  garrisons  were 
released  according  to  promise. 

The  officers  were  tried  and  proceeded  against  by  councils  of  war,  according  to  martial  law. 
They  were  raised  in  the  army  by  ill  methods,  and  maintained  themselves  by  worse :  cornip- 
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tion  had  broken  into  the  army,  and  oppression  and  injustice  were  much  complained  of.  The 
king  did  not  approve  of  those  practices,  hut  he  did  not  inquire  after  them,  nor  punish  them 
with  a  due  severity ;  nor  did  he  make  difference  enough  between  those  who  served  well,  sold 
nothing,  and  used  their  subalterns  kindly,  and  those  who  set  every  thing  to  sale,  and  op- 
pressed all  that  were  under  them  ;  and  when  things  of  that  kind  go  unpunished,  they  will 
soon  make  a  great  progress.  There  was  little  more  done  during  the  campaign  in  Flanders ; 
nor  was  there  any  action  upon  the  Rhine. 

In  Italy  there  was  nothing  done  in  the  field  by  force  of  arms ;  but  an  afiair  of  great  conse- 
quence was  transacted  in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  after  a  very  long 
blockade,  undertook  the  siege  of  Casal ;  but  he  was  so  ill  provided  for  it  that  no  good  account 
of  it  could  be  expected ;  the  king  had  so  little  hopes  of  success,  that  he  was  not  easily  pre- 
vailed on  to  consent  to  the  besieging  it ;  but  either  the  French  intended  to  gain  the  pope 
and  the  Venetians,  and  in  conclusion,  that  duke  himself,  with  this  extraordinary  concession  ; 
or,  since  our  fleet  was  then  before  Toulon,  they  judged  it  more  necessary  to  keep  their  troope 
for  the  defence  of  their  coast  and  fleet,  than  to  send  them  to  relieve  Casal ;  so  orders  were 
sent  to  the  governor  to  capitulate  in  such  a  number  of  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened, 
so  that  the  place  was  surrendered,  though  it  was  not  at  all  straitened.  It  was  agreed  that 
it  should  be  restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  but  so  dismantled,  that  it  might  give  jealousy 
to  no  side  ;  and  the  slighting  the  fortifications  went  on  so  slowly,  that  the  whole  season  was 
spent  in  it,  a  truce  being  granted  all  that  while.  Tims  did  the  French  give  up  Casal,  after 
they  had  been  at  a  vast  expense  in  fortifying  it,  and  had  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Europe. 

Our  fleet  was  all  the  summer  master  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  French  were  put  into  great 
disorder,  and  seemed  to  apprehend  a  descent,  for  Russel  came  before  Marseilles  and  Toulon 
oftener  than  once  :  contrary  winds  forced  him  out  to  sea  again,  but  with  no  loss.  He  him- 
self told  me  he  believed  nothing  could  be  done  there  ;  only  the  honour  of  commanding  the 
sea,  and  of  shutting  the  French  within  their  ports,  gave  a  great  reputation  to  our  affairs. 
In  Catalonia  the  French  made  no  progress ;  they  abandoned  Palamos,  and  made  Gironne 
their  frontier.  The  Spaniards  once  pretended  to  besiege  Palamos,  but  they  only  pretended 
to  do  it ;  they  desired  some  men  from  Russel,  for  he  had  regiments  of  marines  on  board  : 
they  said  they  had  begun  the  siege,  and  were  provided  with  every  thing  that  was  necessarjr 
to  carry  it  on,  only  they  wanted  men,  so  he  sent  them  some  battalions  ;  but  when  they  came 
thither,  they  found  not  any  one  thing  that  was  necessary  to  carry  on  a  siege,  not  so  much 
as  spades,  not  to  mention  guns  and  ammunition ;  so  Russel  sent  for  his  men  back  again. 
But  the  French  of  themselves  quitted  the  place  ;  for  as  they  found  the  charge  of  the  war  in 
Catalonia  was  great,  and  though  they  met  with  a  feeble  opposition  from  the  Spaniards,  yet 
since  they  saw  they  could  not  carry  Barcelona,  so  long  as  our  fleet  lay  in  those  seas,  they 
resolved  to  lay  by  in  expectation  of  a  better  occasion.  We  had  another  fleet  in  our  own 
channel  that  was  ordered  to  bombard  the  French  coast :  they  did  some  execution  upon  St. 
Males,  and  destroyed  Grandville,  that  lay  not  far  from  it :  they  also  attempted  Dunkirk, 
but  failed  in  the  execution :  some  bombs  were  thrown  into  Calais,  but  without  any  great 
effect,  so  that  the  French  did  not  suffer  so  much  by  the  bombardment  as  was  expected :  the 
country  indeed  was  much  alarmed  by  it ;  they  had  many  troops  dispersed  all  along  their 
coast,  so  that  it  put  their  affairs  in  great  disorder,  and  we  were  every  where  masters  at  sea. 
Another  squadron,  commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  (whose  father  was  created 
duke  of  Leeds,  to  colour  the  dismissing  him  from  business,  vrith  an  increase  of  title),  lay  off 
from  the  isles  of  Scilly,  to  secure  our  trade  and  convoy  our  merchants.  He  was  an  extravagant 
man  both  in  his  pleasures  and  humours  :  he  was  slow  in  going  to  sea ;  and  when  he  was 
out  he  fancied  the  French  fleet  was  coming  up  to  him,  which  proved  to  be  only  a  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  ;  so  he  left  his  station  and  retired  into  Milford  haven,  by  which  means  thftt 
squadron  became  useless. 

This  proved  fatal  to  our  trade;  many  of  our  Barbadoes  ships  were  taken  by  Frencli 
cruizers  and  privateers.  Two  rich  ships  coming  from  the  East  Indies,  were  also  taken  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leaugues  to  the  westward,  by  a  very  fatal  accident,  or  by  some  treacherous 
advertisement,  for  cruizers  seldom  go  so  far  into  the  ocean ;  and  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
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of  the  East  India  company,  three  other  ships  that  were  come  near  Gal  way,  on  the  west  of 
Ireland,  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  French  privateers.  Those  five  ships  were  valued  at  a 
million,  so  here  was  great  occasion  of  discontent  in  the  city  of  London  :  they  complained 
that  neither  the  admiralty  nor  the  government  took  the  care  that  was  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  nation.  A  French  man-of-war  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  our  factory 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  he  took  the  small  fort  we  had  there,  and  destroyed  it.  These 
misfortunes  w^ere  very  sensible  to  the  nation,  and  did  much  abate  the  joy  which  so  glo- 
rious a  campaign  would  otherwise  have  raised ;  and  much  matter  was  laid  in  for  ill  humour 
to  work  upon. 

The  war  went  on  in  Hungary ;  the  new  grand  seignior  came  late  into  the  field,  but  as 
late  as  it  was  the  imperialists  were  not  ready  to  receive  him  :  he  tried  to  force  his  way  into 
Transylvania,  and  took  some  weak  and  ill-defended  forts,  which  he  soon  after  abandoned. 
Veterani,  who  was  the  most  beloved  of  all  the  emperor  s  generals,  lay  with  a  small  army  to 
defend  the  entrance  into  Transylvania ;  the  Turks  fell  upon  him  and  overpowered  him  with 
numbers ;  his  army  was  destroyed  and  himself  killed,  but  they  sold  their  lives  dear :  the 
Turks  lost  double  their  number  and  their  best  troops  in  the  action,  so  that  they  had  only 
the  name  and  honour  of  a  victory ;  they  were  not  able  to  prosecute  it,  nor  to  draw  any  ad- 
vantage from  it.  Tlie  stragglers  of  the  defeated  army  drew  together  towards  the  passes,  but 
none  pursued  them,  and  the  Turks  marched  back  to  Adrianople,  with  the  triumph  of  having 
made  a  glorious  campaign.  There  were  some  slight  engagements  at  sea  between  the  Vene- 
ti.ms  and  the  Turks,  in  which  the  former  pretended  they  had  the  advantage,  but  nothing 
followed  upon  them.     Thus  affairs  went  on  abroad  during  this  summer. 

There  was  a  parliament  held  in  Scotland,  where  the  marquis  of  Tweedale  was  the  king^s 
commissioner.  Every  thing  that  was  asked  for  the  king's  supply,  and  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  troops,  was  granted.  The  massacre  in  Glencoe  made  still  a  great  noise,  and  the  king 
seemed  too  remiss  in  inquiring  into  it ;  but  when  it  was  represented  to  him  thai  a  session 
of  parliament  could  not  be  managed  without  high  motions  and  complaints  of  so  crying  a 
matter,  and  that  his  ministers  could  not  oppose  these,  without  seeming  to  bring  the  guilt  of 
that  blood  that  was  so  perfidiously  shed,  both  on  the  king  and  on  themfOives,  to  prevent 
that,  he  ordered  a  commission  to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal,  for  a  precognition  in  that 
matter,  which  is  a  practice  in  the  law  of  Scotland  of  examining  into  crimes  before  the  per- 
sons concerned  are  brought  upon  their  trial.  This  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  cover  that 
transaction  by  a  private  inquiry ;  yet  when  it  was  complained  of  in  parliament,  not  without 
reflections  on  the  slackness  in  examining  into  it,  the  king^s  commissioner  assured  them  that, 
by  the  king's  order,  the  matter  was  then  under  examination,  and  that  it  should  be  reported  to 
the  parliament.  The  inquiry  went  on,  and  in  the  progress  of  it  a  new  practice  of  the  earl 
of  Bredalbane''s  was  discovered ;  for  the  Highlanders  deposed  that  while  he  was  treating  with 
them,  in  order  to  their  submitting  to  the  king,  he  had  assured  them  that  he  still  adhered  to 
king  James's  interest,  and  that  he  pressed  them  to  come  into  that  pacification,  only  to  pre- 
serve them  for  his  service  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  This,  with  several  other 
treasonable  discourses  of  his  being  reported  to  the  parliament,  he  covered  himself  with  his 
pardon,  but  these  discourses  happened  to  be  subsequent  to  it.  so  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  :  he  pretended  he  had  secret  orders  from  the  king  to  say  any  thing 
that  would  give  him  credit  with  them,  which  the  king  o\M:ied  so  far  that  he  ordered  a  new 
pardon  to  be  past  for  him.  A  great  party  came  to  be  formed  in  this  session  of  a  very 
odd  mixture  ;  the  high  presbyterians  and  the  Jacobites  joined  together  to  oppose  every  thing, 
yet  it  was  not  so  strong  as  to  carry  the  majority,  but  great  heats  arose  among  them. 

The  report  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  made  in  full  parliament ;  by  that  it  appeared 
that  a  black  design  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  off  the  men  of  Glencoe  but  a  great  many  more 
clans,  reckoned  to  be  in  all  above  six  thousand  persons.  The  whole  was  pursued  in  many 
letters,  that  were  written  with  great  earnestness ;  and  though  the  king's  orders  carried 
nothing  in  them  that  was  in  any  sort  blameable,  yet  the  secretary  of  state'^s  letters  went 
much  further ;  so  the  parliament  justified  the  king'^s  instructions,  but  voted  the  execution  in 
Glencoe  to  have  been  a  barbarous  massacre,  and  that  it  was  pushed  on  by  the  secretary  of 
state's  letters  beyond  the  king's  orders.     Upon  that  they  voted  an  address  to  be  made  to  the 
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king,  that  he  and  otiicn  uoncemed  in  that  matter  might  be  proceeded  against  occunliug  tu 
law  ;  tbia  was  carried  by  a  groat  majority. 

In  thia  Bcseion,  an  act  passed  in  fnvoiir  of  atiuh  of  thi.-  episcopal  clergy,  aa  shonld  enter 
into  those  ongsgomenta  to  the  king  that  wore  by  law  required;  that  tlicy  should  contiune 
iu  their  benefices  under  the  king's  protection,  without  being  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
prcsbj'tery.  This  was  curied  with  some  address  before  the  presbyterians  were  aware  uf 
the  consequences  of  it,  for  it  was  plainly  that  which  tliey  call  eraBtianisni.  A  day  wdh 
liiniti'd  to  the  clergy  for  taking  the  oaths ;  and  by  a  very  zealous  and  dexterous  manage- 
ment, about  seventy  of  the  best  of  them  were  brought  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  king :  and 
so  they  came  within  the  protection  promised  tliem  by  the  act. 

Another  net  passed  that  has  already  produced  very  fatal  consequences  to  that  kingdom, 
alid  may  yet  draw  worse  after  it.  The  interlopers  in  the  East  India  trade,  finding  that  the 
company  was  likely  to  be  favoured  by  the  parliament,  as  well  as  by  the  court,  were  resolved 
to  try  ether  metliods  to  break  in  upon  that  trade.  They  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some 
merchants  in  Scotland ;  and  they  bad,  in  the  former  session,  procured  an  act  that  promised 
letters  patents  to  all  such  as  should  o£[er  to  set  up  new  manufactures,  or  drive  any  new  trade, 
not  yet  practised  by  that  kingdom,  with  an  cjcmption  for  twenty-one  years  from  all  taxes 
and  customs,  and  with  all  such  other  privileges  Ha  should  be  found  necessary  for  establishing 
or  encouraging  such  ]>roject3.  But  here  was  a  necessity  of  procuring  letters  patents,  which 
they  knew  the  credit  that  the  East  India  company  had  at  court  would  certainly  render 
ineffectual.  So  they  were  now  in  treaty  for  a  new  act,  which  should  free  them  from  that 
ditKcuJty.  There  was  one  Patemn,  a  man  of  no  education,  but  of  great  notions,  which,  as 
was  generally  said,  he  had  learned  from  the  buccaneers,  with  whom  he  had  oonsortcd  for 
some  time.  He  had  considered  a  place  in  Daricn,  where  he  thought  a  good  settlement  might 
he  made,  with  another  over  ag^ust  it  in  the  South  Sea ;  and  by  two  settlomenta  there,  he 
fancied  a  great  trade  might  he  opened  both  for  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in  the  neighbourhood  might  be  kept  in  great  subjection  to  them :  so  he  m«de  the 
merchants  believe,  that  be  hnd  a  great  secret,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  yet  to  diacover,  and 
reserved  to  a  fitter  opportunity,  only  ho  desired  tlvat  the  West  Indies  might  bo  named  iu 
any  new  act  that  should  he  ofiered  to  the  parliament.  He  made  them  in  general  understand 
that  he  knew  of  a  country,  not  possessed  by  Spaniards,  where  there  were  rich  mines,  and 
gold  in  abundance.  While  these  matters  were  in  treaty,  the  time  of  the  king's  giving  the 
instructions  to  Jiis  commissioner  for  the  parliament  came  on ;  and  it  had  been  a  thing  of 
coiuse,  to  give  a  gi-OEtral  instruction  to  pass  all  hills  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.  John- 
stoun  told  the  king  that. he  heard  there  waa  a  secret  management  among  the  merchants  for 
an  act  in  Scotland,  under  which  the  East  India  trade  might  be  set  up;  so  he  proposed,  and 
drew  an  instruction,  empowering  the  commiseioncr  to  pass  any  bill,  promising  letters  patents 
for  encouraging  of  trade,  yet  limited  so  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  trade  of  Ejigland. 
When  they  went  down  to  Scotland,  the  king's  commissioner  cither  did  not  consider  this,  or 
had  no  regard  to  it,  for  he  gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act,  that  gave  the  undertakers,  cillier 
of  the  East  India  or  West  India  trade,  all  pos»ble  privileges,  with  exemption  of  twenty -one 
years  from  all  impusitions ;  and  the  act  directed  letters  patents  to  be  passed  under  the  great 
seal,  without  any  further  warrant  for  them.  When  this  was  printed,  it  gave  a.  great  alarm 
in  England,  more  particularly  to  the  East  India  company  ;  for  many  of  the  merchants  of 
London  resolved  to  join  stock  with  the  Scotch  company,  and  the  exemption  &Dm  all  duties 
gave  a  great  prospect  of  gain.     Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 

In  Ireland,  the  tliree  lords  justices  did  not  agree  long  together ;  the  lord  Capel  studieil  to 
render  himself  popular,  and  espoused  the  interests  of  the  English  against  the  Irish,  witliout 
any  nice  n'gard  to  justice  or  equity :  he  was  too  easily  set  on  by  tliosc  who  had  their  own 
t;ad  in  it  to  do  every  thing  that  gained  him  applause.  The  other  two  were  men  of  severe 
tempers,  and  studied  to  protect  the  Irish,  when  they  were  oppressed ;  nor  did  they  try  to 
make  tlicmsclves  otlierwiso  popular  than  by  a  vrise  and  just  administration :  so  lord  Cape) 
was  highly  magnified,  and  they  were  as  much  complained  of  by  all  the  English  in  Ireland. 
Lord  Capcl  did  undertake  to  manage  a  parliament  so  as  to  carry  all  things,  if  he  was  mode 
lord  deputy,  mid  had  power  given  him  to  place  and  ilisplan'  ^aeb  as  he  should  name.     This 
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was  agreed  to,  and  a  parliament  was  held  there,  after  he  had  made  several  removes.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  session, -things  went  smootlily ;  the  supply  that  was  asked  for  the  support 
of  that  government  was  granted ;  all  the  proceedings  in  king  James's  parliament  were 
annulled ;  and  the  great  act  of  settlement  was  confirmed  and  explained  as  they  desired :  but 
this  good  temper  was  quickly  lost  by  the  heat  of  some  who  had  great  credit  with  lord  CapeL 
Complaints  were  made  of  sir  Charles  Porter,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  was  beginning  to  set 
on  foot  a  tory  humour  in  Ireland,  whereas  it  was  certainly  the  interest  of  that  government 
to  have  no  other  division  among  them  but  that  of  English  and  Irish,  and  of  protestant  and 
papist.  Lord  Capels  party  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Porter  should  be 
impeached ;  but  the  grounds  upon  which  this  motion  was  made  appeared  to  be  so  firivolonSy 
after  the  chancellor  was  heard  by  the  house  of  commons,  in  his  own  justification,  that  he  was 
voted  clear  from  all  imputation  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one :  this  set  the  lord  deputy  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  with  all  the  friends  of  both,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  that 
it  put  a  full  stop,  for  some  time,  to  all  business. 

Thus  factions  were  formed  in  all  the  king's  dominions ;  and  he  being  for  so  much  of  the 
year  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene,  there  was  no  pains  taken  to  quiet  these,  and  to  check 
the  animosities  which  arose  out  of  them.  The  king  studied  only  to  balance  them,  and  to 
keep  up  among  the  parties  a  jealousy  of  one  another,  that  so  he  might  oblige  them  all  to 
depend  more  entirely  on  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over  in  Flanders,  the  king  intended  to  come  over  directly 
into  England ;  but  he  was  kept  long  on  the  other  side  by  contrary  winds.  The  first  point 
that  was  under  debate  upon  his  arrival  was,  whether  a  new  pajrliament  should  be  summoned, 
or  the  old  one  be  brought  together  again,  which  by  the  law  that  was  lately  passed,  might 
sit  till  lady-day  *.  The  happy  state  the  nation  was  in  put  all  men,  except  the  merchants, 
in  a  good  temper ;  none  could  be  sure  we  should  be  in  so  good  a  state  next  year ;  so  that 
now  probably  elections  would  fall  on  men,  who  were  well  affected  to  the  government ;  a 
parliament  that  saw  itself  in  its  last  session,  might  affect  to  be  froward,  the  members  by 
such  a  behaviour,  hoping  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  next  election ;  besides,  if  the 
same  parliament  had  been  continued,  probably  the  inquiries  into  corruption  would  have 
been  carried  on,  which  might  divert  them  from  more  pressing  affairs,  and  kindle  greater  heats: 
all  which  might  be  more  decently  dropped  by  a  new  parliament  than  suffered  to  lie  asleep  by 
the  old  one.  These  considerations  prevailed,  though  it  was  still  believed  that  the  king's  oYm. 
inclinations  led  him  to  have  continued  the  parliament  yet  one  session  longer ;  for  he  reckoned 
he  was  sure  of  the  major  vote  in  it.  Thus  this  parliament  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
a  new  one  was  summoned. 

The  king  made  a  progress  to  the  north ;  and  staid  some  days  at  the  earl  of  Sunderland^s, 
which  was  the  first  public  mark  of  the  high  favour  he  was  in«  The  king  studied  to  ccmstrain 
himself  to  a  little  more  openness  and  affability  than  was  natural  to  him ;  but  his  cold  and 
dry  way  had  too  deep  a  root  not  to  return  too  oft  upon  him  :  the  Jacobites  were  so  descried, 
that  few  of  them  were  elected ;  but  many  of  the  sourer  sort  of  whigs,  who  were  much 
alienated  from  the  king,  were  chosen :  generally,  they  were  men  of  estates ;  but  many 
were  young,  hot,  and  without  experience.  Foley  was  again  chosen  speaker,  the  demand  of 
the  supply  was  still  very  high,  and  there  was  a  great  arrear  of  deficionces :  all  was  readily 
granted,  and  lodged  on  funds  that  seemed  to  be  very  probable. 

The  state  of  the  coin  was  considered,  and  there  were  great  and  long  debates  about  the 
proper  remedies.  The  motion  of  raising  the  money  above  its  intrinsic  value  was  still  mudi 
pressed  ;  many  apprehended  this  matter  could  not  be  cured,  without  casting  us  into  great 
disorders :  our  money,  they  thought,  would  not  pass,  and  so  the  markets  would  not  be 
furnished ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  there  had  been  ill  humours  then  stirring  in  the  nation, 
this  might  have  cast  us  into  great  convulsions.  But  none  happened,  to  the  disappointment 
of  our  enemies,  who  had  their  eyes  and  hopes  long  fixed  on  the  effects  this  might  produce. 
All  came,  in  the  end,  to  a  wise  and  happy  resolution  of  recoining  all  the  specie  of  England, 
in  milled  money  :  all  the  old  money  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  in  public  payments  or 

*  The  '^  Slirewsbur)'  CorrespondeucG '*  informs  us  that  a  gcnci-ul  election  had  been  resolved  before  the  king  left 

Namur. 
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loons,  to  tlie  cst'hiKiaw,  atid  that  by  degrees ;  first,  the  half-crown  pieces,  and  the  rest  of  tlic 
money  by  a  longer  day ;  monoy  of  a  bud  alloy,  as  well  as  clipped  money,  was  to  be  received, 
though  this  was  thought  an  ill  procedeat,  and  that  !t  gave  too  much  encouragement  to  taXsei 
coining,  yet  it  was  judged  necessary  upon  this  occasion,  and  it  gave  a  present  calm  tn  a 
fcrmeot  that  was  then  working  all  England  over.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  vras 
given  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  bad  and  clipped  money.  So  this  matter  was  linppily 
settled,  and  was  put  in  a  way  to  be  effectually  remedied  ;  and  it  was  executed  with  an  urdcr 
and  a  justice,  with  a  quiet  and  an  exactness,  beyond  all  men's  espectation.  80  that  we 
were  freed  from  a  great  and  threatening  mischief,  witliout  any  of  those  eflecte  that  were 
generally  apprehended  from  It*. 

Tlie  Bill  of  trials,  in  cases  of  treason,  was  again  brought  iuto  the  house  of  commons,  and 
passed  there ;  when  it  came  up  to  the  lords,  they  addid  the  clause  for  summoning  all  tho 
peers  to  the  trial  of  a  peer,  which  was  not  easily  carried ;  for  those  who  wished  well  to  the 
bill  looked  on  this  as  a  device  to  lose  it,  aa  no  doubt  it  was,  and  therefore  they  opposed  it ; 
but,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  court,  the  commons  were  so  desirous  of  the  bill,  that  when 
it  came  down  to  them  they  agreed  to  tho  clause,  and  so  the  bill  passed,  and  had  the  royal 
assent. 

A  severe  bill  was  brought  in  for  voiding  all  the  elections  of  parliament  men,  where  the 
elected  had  been  at  any  expense  in  meat,  drink,  or  moniiy,  to  procure  votes.  It  was  vrry 
strictly  penned;  but  time  must  show  whether  any  evasions  can  be  found  out  to  avoid  it> 
Certainly,  if  it  has  the  desired  effect,  it  would  prove  one  of  the  b<«t  laws  that  ever  was 
made  in  England ;  for  abuser  in  elections  were  grown  to  most  intolerable  excesses,  which 
threatened  even  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  Another  act  passed  against  unlawful  and  double 
returns,  for  persons  had  been  often  returned,  plainly  contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  majority  ; 
and  in  boroughs,  where  there  was  a  contest,  l>etween  the  seh'ct  number  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  whole  populace ;  both  sides  had  obtained  favourable  deci^ons,  aa  that  side  prevuled, 
on  which  tho  person  elected  happened  to  be  :  so  both  elections  were  returned,  and  the  house 
judged  the  matter.  But  by  this  act,  all  returns  were  ordered  to  be  made  according  tn  the 
last  determination  of  the  house  of  commons.  Tliese  were  thought  good  sccuritica  for  future 
parliaments ;  it  had  been  happy  for  the  nation,  if  the  first  of  these  had  proved  oa  effectual 
as  the  last  was. 

Qreat  complaints  were  made  in  both  Ijous,'>b  of  the  act  for  the  Scotch  East  IncUa  company, 
and  addresses  were  made  to  the  king,  setting  forth  the  int^onvcnienccs  that  were  likely  to 
arise  from  thence  to  England ;  the  king  answered,  that  he  had  been  ill  sen'cd  in  Scotland, 
but  ho  hoped  remedies  should  be  found  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences,  that  they  apprehended 
from  the  act :  and  soon  after  this,  he  turned  out  both  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  marquis 
of  Tweedale,  and  great  changes  were  made  in  the  whole  ministry  of  that  kingdom,  both  high 
and  low.  No  enquiry  was  made,  nor  proceedings  ordered,  concerning  the  business  of  Olenooe, 
so  that  furnished  the  libellers  with  some  colours  in  aspersing  the  king,  as  if  he  must  have 
been  willing  to  suffer  it  to  be  executed,  since  he  seemed  so  unwilling  to  let  it  be  punished. 

But  when  it  was  understood  in  Scotland,  that  the  king  had  disoivned  the  act  for  the  East 
India  company,  from  which  it  was  esfiectcd  that  great  rieht*  should  flow  into  that  kingdom, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  great  and  how  general  an  indigHfttion  was  sj-iread  over  the 
whole  kingdom ;  the  Jacobites  saw  what  a  game  it  was  likely  to  prove  in  their  hands,  they 
played  it  with  great  skill,  and  to  the  advantage  of  tlieir  cause,  in  a  course  of  many  years, 
and  continue  to  manage  it  to  this  day.  There  was  a  gn^at  deal  of  noise  made  of  the  Scotch 
act  in  both  houses  of  parliament  Id  England  by  some  who  si«nied  to  have  no  other  design 
in  that,  but  to  heighten  our  distractions  by  the  apprehensions  that  they  expressed.  The 
Scotch  nation  fancied  nothing  but  mountains  of  gold,  and  the  credit  of  the  design  rose  so 
high,  that  subscriptions  were  made,  and  advances  of  money  were  offered,  beyond  what  any 
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believed  the  wealth  of  that  kingdom  could  have  furnished.  Paterson  came  to  liave  sucli 
credit  among  them,  that  the  design  of  the  East  India  trade,  how  promising  soever,  was 
wholly  laid  aside ;  and  they  resolved  to  employ  all  their  wealth  in  the  settling  a  colony, 
with  a  port  and  fortifications,  in  Daricn  ;  which  was  long  kept  a  secret,  and  was  only  tnistcd 
to  a  select  number  empowered  by  this  new  company,  who  assumed  to  themselves  the  name 
of  the  African  company,  though  they  never  meddled  with  any  concern  in  that  part  of  the 
world.     The  unhappy  progress  of  this  affair  will  appear  in  its  proper  time. 

The  losses  of  the  merchants  gave  great  advantages  to  those  who  complained  of  the 
administration ;  the  conduct,  with  relation  to  our  trade,  was  represented  as  at  best  a  neglect 
of  the  nation,  and  of  its  prosperity.  Some,  with  a  more  spiteful  malice,  said  it  was  designed 
that  we  should  suffer  in  our  trade,  that  the  Dutch  might  carry  it  from  us ;  and  how  extrava- 
gant soever  this  might  seem,  it  was  often  repeated  by  some  men  of  virulent  tempers.  And 
in  the  end,  when  all  the  errors,  with  relation  to  the  protection  of  our  trade,  were  set  out 
and  much  aggravated,  a  motion  was  made  to  create  by  act  of  parliament,  a  council  of  trade. 

This  was  opposed  by  those  who  looked  on  it  as  a  change  of  our  constitution,  in  a  ver}- 
essential  point.  The  executive  part  of  the  government  was  wholly  in  the  king ;  so  that  the 
appointing  any  council,  by  act  of  parliament,  began  a  precedent  of  their  breaking  in  upon 
the  execution  of  the  law,  in  which  it  could  not  be  easy  to  see  how  far  they  might  be  carried ; 
it  was  indeed  offered,  that  this  council  should  be  much  limited  as  to  its  powers,  yet  many 
apprehended,  that  if  the  parliament  named  the  persons,  how  low  soever  their  powers  might 
be  at  firfit,  they  would  be  enlarged  every  session ;  and  from  being  a  council  to  look  into 
matters  of  trade,  they  would  be  next  empowered  to  appoint  convoys  and  cruisers  ;  this  in  time 
might  draw  in  the  whole  admiralty,  and  that  part  of  the  revenue  or  supply  that  was  appro- 
priated to  the  navy  :  so  that  a  king  would  soon  grow  to  be  a  duke  of  Venice,  and  indeed  those 
who  set  this  on  most  zealously  did  not  deny  that  they  designed  to  graft  many  things  upon  it. 

The  king  was  so  sensible  of  the  ill  effects  this  would  have,  that  he  ordered  his  ministers 
to  oppose  it  as  much  as  possibly  they  could.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  to  the  wonder  of 
many,  declared  for  it,  as  all  that  depended  on  him  promoted  it ;  he  was  afraid  of  the  violence 
of  the  republican  party,  and  would  not  venture  on  provoking  them ;  the  ministers  were  much 
offended  with  him  for  taking  this  method  to  recommend  himself  at  their  cost ;  the  king 
himself  took  it  ill,  and  he  told  me,  if  he  went  on  driving  it  as  he  did,  that  he  must  break 
with  him  ;  he  imputed  it  to  his  fear ;  for  the  unhappy  steps  he  had  made  in  King  James'^s 
time,  gave  his  enemies  so  many  handles  and  colours  for  attacking  him,  that  he  would 
venture  on  nothing  that  might  provoke  them.  Here  was  a  debate  plainly  in  a  point  of 
prerogative,  how  far  the  government  should  continue  on  its  ancient  bottom  of  monarchy,  as 
to  the  executive  part,  or  how  far  it  should  turn  to  a  commonwealth ;  and  yet,  by  an  odd 
reverse,  the  whigs,  who  were  now  most  employed,  argued  for  the  prerogative,  while  the 
tories  seemed  zealous  for  public  liberty ;  so  powerfully  does  interest  bias  men  of  all  forms. 

This  was  going  on,  and  probably  would  have  passed  in  both  houses,  when  the  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  turned  men  s  thoughts  quite  another  way  :  so  that  all  angry  motions  were  let  fall, 
and  the  session  came  to  a  very  happy  conclusion,  with  greater  advantages  to  the  king  than 
could  have  been  otherwise  expected.  We  were  all  this  winter  alarmed,  from  many  different 
quarters,  with  the  insolent  discourses  of  the  Jacobites,  who  seemed  so  well  assured  of  a 
sudden  revolution,  which  was  to  be  both  quick  and  entire,  that  at  Christmas  they  said  it 
would  be  brought  about  within  six  weeks.  The  French  fleet,  which  we  had  so  long  shut 
up  within  Toulon,  was  now  fitting  out,  and  was  ordered  to  come  round  to  Brest ;  our  fleet, 
that  lay  at  Cadiz,  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight  them,  when  they  should  pass  the  straits  ; 
Russel  had  come  home,  with  many  of  the  great  ships,  and  had  left  only  a  squadron  there ; 
but  a  great  fleet  was  ordered  to  go  thither ;  it  was  ready  to  have  sailed  in  December ;  but 
was  kept  in  our  ports  by  contrary  winds  till  February  :  this  was  then  thought  a  great  unhap- 
piness ;  but  we  found  afterwards,  that  our  preservation  was  chiefly  owing  to  it :  and  it  was 
so  extraordinary  a  thing  to  see  the  wind  fixed  at  south-west  during  the  whole  winter,  that 
few  could  resist  the  observing  a  signal  providence  of  God  in  it.  We  were  all  this  while  in 
great  pain  for  Rook,  who  commanded  the  squadron  that  lay  at  Cadiz,  and  was  likely  to 
suffer  for  want  of  the  provisions  and  stores  which  this  fleet  was  to  carry  him,  besides  the 
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addition  of  strength  this  would  bring  him,  in  case  the  Tookm  aqnadion  should  come  aboot ; 
we  were  only  s^prehensiTe  of  danger  from  that  sqnadroo,  for  we  thought  that  we  could  be 
in  none  at  home,  till  that  fleet  was  brought  about ;  the  advertisements  came  from  many 
places  that  some  very  important  thing  was  readj  to  break  out :  it  is  true,  the  Jacobites  fed 
their  party  with  such  stories  every  year,  but  they  both  talked  and  wrote  now  with  more 
than  ordinary  assurance.  The  king  had  been  so  accustomed  to  alarms  and  reports  of  this 
kind,  that  he  had  now  so  little  regard  to  them  as  scarcely  to  be  willing  to  hearken  to  those,  who 
brought  him  such  adyertisements.  He  was  so  much  set  on  preparing  for  the  next  campaign, 
that  all  other  things  were  little  considered  by  him. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  February,  one  captain  Ftriier  came  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and 
in  general  told  him  there  was  a  design  to  assassinate  the  king ;  but  he  would  not,  or  could 
not  then,  name  any  of  the  persons  who  were  concerned  in  it :  he  never  appeared  more,  for 
he  had  assurances  given  him,  that  he  should  not  be  made  use  of  as  a  vritness.  Few  days 
after  that,  one  Pendergrass,  an  Irish  officer,  came  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  discovered  all 
that  be  knew  of  the  matter ;  he  freely  told  him  his  own  name,  but  would  not  name  any  of 
the  conspirators.  La  Rue,  a  Frenchman,  came  also  to  brigadier  Levison,  and  discovered  to 
him  all  that  he  knew ;  these  two  (Pendergrass  and  La  Rue)  were  brought  to  the  king  apart, 
not  knovnng  of  one  another's  discovery ;  they  gave  an  account  of  two  plots  then  on  foot, 
the  one  for  assassinating  the  king,  and  the  other  for  invading  the  kingdom.  The  king  was 
not  easily  brought  to  give  credit  to  this,  till  a  variety  of  circumstances,  in  which  the 
discoveries  did  agree,  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  design. 

It  has  been  already  told,  in  how  many  projects  king  James  was  engaged  for  assassinating 
the  king ;  but  all  these  had  failed  :  so  now  one  was  laid  that  gave  better  hopes,  and  looked 
more  like  a  military  action  than  a  foul  murder.  Sir  George  Berkeley,  a  Scotchman,  received 
a  commission  from  king  James,  to  go  and  attack  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter  quarters ; 
Chamock,  Sir  William  Perkins,  Captain  Porter,  and  La  Rue,  were  the  men  to  whose  conduct 
the  matter  was  trusted ;  the  duke  of  Berwick  came  over,  and  had  some  discourse  with 
them  about  the  method  of  executing  it.  Forty  persons  were  thought  necessary  for  the 
attempt ;  they  intended  to  watch  the  king  as  he  should  go  out  to  hunt,  or  come  back  from 
it  in  his  coach ;  some  of  them  were  to  engage  the  guards,  while  others  should  attack  the 
king,  and  either  carry  him  off  a  prisoner,  or,  in  case  of  any  resistance,  kill  him.  This  soft 
manner  was  proposed,  to  draw  military  men  to  act  in  it,  as  a  wartike  exploit ;  Porter  and 
Knightly  went  and  viewed  the  grounds,  and  the  way  through  which  the  king  passed,  as  he 
went  between  Kensington  and  Richmond  park,  where  he  used  to  hunt  commonly  on 
Saturdays :  and  they  pitched  on  two  places,  where  they  thought  they  might  well  execute 
the  design.  King  James  sent  over  some  of  his  guards  to  assist  in  it ;  he  spoke  himself  to 
one  Harris,  to  go  over  and  to  obey  such  orders  as  he  should  receive  from  Berkeley ;  he  ordered 
money  to  be  given  him,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  was  forced  to  stay  long  at  Calais,  the 
president  there  would  have  orders  to  frimish  him  *, 

Wlion  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  laid  the  matter  so  well  here,  that  he  thought  it  could 
not  miscarry,  he  went  back  to  France,  and  met  king  James  at  St.  Denis,  who  was  come  so 
far  on  his  way  from  Paris.  He  stopped  there,  and  after  a  long  conference  with  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  he  sent  him  first  to  his  queen  at  St.  Oermains,  and  then  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  he  himself  called  for  a  notary,  and  passed  some  act ;  but  it  was  not  known  to  vdiat 
effect.  When  that  was  done,  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Calais  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  about  20,000  men,  that  were  drawn  out  of  the  garrisons  which  lay  near  that 
frontier.  These  being  frill  in  that  season,  an  army  was  in  a  very  few  da3rs  brought  together, 
without  any  previous  warning  or  noise.  There  came  every  winter  a  coasting  fleet  from  all 
the  8oa-ports  of  France  to  Dunkirk,  with  all  the  provisions  for  a  campaign ;  and  it  was  given 
out  that  the  French  intended  an  early  one  this  year.  So  that  this  coasting  fleet  was  ordered 
to  be  there  by  the  end  of  January ;  thus  here  were  transport-ships,  as  well  as  an  army, 
brought  together  in  a  very  silent  manner ;  there  was  also  a  small  fleet  of  cruisers,  and  some 
men  of  war  rea<ly  to  convoy  them  over ;  many  regiments  were  embarked,  and  king  James 

*   For  full  (Mtrticulart,  lee  Dlackniorc*t  '*  Hittonr  of  the  Atsaitmation  Plot.** 
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was  waiting  at  Calais  for  some  tidings  of  that  on  which  he  chiefly  depended  ;  for  npon  the 
first  notice  of  the  success  of  the  assassination,  he  was  resolved  to  have  set  sail :  so  near  was 
the  matter  brought  to  a  crisis,  when  it  broke  out  by  the  discovery  made  by  the  persons  above 
named.  La  Rue  told  all  particulars  with  the  greatest  frankness,  and  named  adl  the  persons 
that  they  had  intended  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it ;  for  several  lists  were  among  them,  and 
those  who  concerted  the  matter  had  those  lists  given  them,  and  took  it  for  granted  thai 
every  man  named  in  those  lists  was  engaged  ,•  since  they  were  persons  on  whom  they 
depended,  as  knowing  their  inclinations,  and  believing  that  they  would  readily  enter  into  the 
project,  though  it  had  not  been  at  that  time  proposed  to  many  of  them,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards.  The  design  was  laid  to  strike  the  blow  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  a  hine  thai 
turns  down  from  Tumham  Green  to  Brentford ;  and  the  conspirators  were  to  be  scattered 
about  the  green,  in  taverns  and  alehouses,  and  to  be  brought  together  upon  a  signal  given. 
They  were  cast  into  several  parties,  and  an  aid-de-camp  was  assigned  to  every  one  of  them, 
both  to  bring  them  together,  and  to  give  the  whole  the  air  of  a  military  action  :  Pendergrass 
owned  very  freely  to  the  king,  that  he  was  engaged  in  interest  against  him,  as  he  was  of  a 
religion  contrary  to  his.  He  said  he  would  have  no  reward  for  his  discovery  ;  but  he  hated 
a  base  action ;  and  the  point  of  honour  was  the  only  motive  that  prevailed  on  him :  he 
owned  that  he  was  desired  to  assist  in  seizing  on  him,  and  he  named  the  person  that  was 
fixed  on  to  shoot  him ;  he  abhorred  the  whole  thing,  and  immediately  came  to  reveal  it.  His 
story  did  in  all  particulars  agree  with  La  Rue's ;  for  some  time  he  stood  on  it,  as  a  point  of 
honour,  to  name  no  person ;  but  upon  assurance  given  him  that  he  should  not  be  brought  as  a 
witness  against  them,  he  named  all  he  knew.  The  king  ordered  the  coaches  and  guards  to 
be  made  ready  next  morning,  being  the  15th  of  February,  and  a  Saturday,  his  usual  day  of 
hunting ;  but  some  accident  was  pretended  to  cover  his  not  going  abroad  that  day.  The 
conspirators  continued  to  meet  together,  not  doubting  but  that  they  should  have  occasion  to 
execute  their  design  the  next  Saturday  :  they  had  some  always  about  Kensington,  who  came 
and  went  continually,  and  brought  them  an  account  of  every  thing  that  passed  there.  On 
Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  they  put  themselves  in  a  readiness,  and  were  going  out  to 
take  the  posts  assigned  them ;  but  were  surprised,  when  they  had  notice  that  the  king^'s 
hunting  was  put  off  a  second  time ;  they  apprehended  they  might  be  discovered,  yet  as  nond 
were  seized,  they  soon  quieted  themselves. 

Next  niglit,  a  great  many  of  them  were  taken  in  their  beds ;  and  the  day  following 
the  whole  discovery  was  laid  before  the  privy  council.  At  the  same  time,  advices  were  sent 
to  the  king  from  Flanders,  that  the  French  army  was  marching  to  Dunkirk,  on  design  to 
invade  England.  And  now,  by  a  very  happy  providence,  though  hitherto  a  very  unaccepi^ 
able  one,  we  had  a  great  fleet  at  Spithead  ready  to  sail ;  and  we  had  another  fleet,  designed 
for  the  summer'^s  service  in  our  own  seas,  quite  ready,  though  not  yet  manned.  Many  brave 
seamen,  seeing  the  nation  was  in  such  visible  danger,  came  out  of  their  lurking  holes,  in 
which  they  were  hiding  themselves  from  the  press,  and  offered  their  service ;  and  all  people 
showed  so  much  zeal,  that  in  three  days  Russel,  who  was  sent  to  command,  stood  over  to 
the  coast  of  France  with  a  fleet  of  above  fifty  men  of  war.  The  French  were  amazed  at 
this ;  and  upon  it  their  ships  drew  so  near  their  coasts,  that  he  durst  not  follow  them  in 
such  shallow  water,  but  was  contented  with  breaking  their  design,  and  driving  them  into 
their  harbours.  King  James  stayed  for  some  weeks  there ;  but,  as  the  French  said,  his 
malignant  star  still  blasted  every  project  that  was  formed  for  his  service. 

The  court  of  France  was  much  out  of  countenance  with  this  disappointment ;  for  that 
king  had  ordered  his  design  of  invading  England  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  courts  in 
which  he  had  ministers :  and  they  spoke  of  it  with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  as  gave  violent 
presumptions  that  the  king  of  France  knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  king'^s  person,  and 
depended  upon  it;  for  indeed,  without  that,  the  design  was  impracticable,  considering 
how  great  a  fleet  we  had  at  Spithead.  Nor  could  any  men  of  common  sense  have  entertained 
a  thought  of  it,  but  with  a  view  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  intended  assassination  must 
have  cast  us.  They  went  on  in  England  seizing  the  conspirators ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  out,  for  apprehending  those  that  absconded,  vnth  a  promise  of  a  thousand  pounds 
reward  to  such  as  should  seize  on  any  of  them,  and  the  offer  of  a  pardon  to  every  conspirator 
that  should  seize  on  any  of  the  rest.     This  set  all  people  at  work,  and  in  a  few  weeks  most 
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of  them  were  apprehended ;  only  Berkeley  was  not  found,  who  had  brought  the  commiaainn 
from  king  James,  though  great  seoreh  was  made  for  him.  For,  though  Uie  reality  uf  such  a 
commission  was  fully  pnived  afterwards,  in  the  trials  of  the  conspirHitor^  by  the  cvidenuu 
of  those  who  had  seen  and  read  it  all  written  in  king  Jamea'ti  own  hand  (such  a  jiapcr 
being  too  important  to  be  trusted  to  any  to  eopy),  yet  much  paiua  was  taken  to  have  found 
the  very  person  who  was  entrusted  with  it :  the  commisgion  itself  would  liAVC  hvtm  a  valnnblo 
pieee,  and  such  an  original  as  was  not  to  be  found  any  where. 

The  military  men  would  not  engage  on  other  terms :  they  thought,  by  the  law  b  of  war, 
thoy  were  bound  to  obey  all  orders  that  rua  in  a  military  style,  and  no  other;  and  ao  they 
imagined  that  their  port  in  it  was  as  innocent  as  the  going  on  any  desperate  di'sigii  during 
a  eampaign.  Many  of  them  repined  at  tlie  service,  and  wished  that  it  bad  not  been  put  on 
them  ;  but,  being  commanded,  they  fancied,  that  they  were  liable  to  no  blame  nor  infamy, 
but  ought  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Among  those  who  were  taken,  Porter  and  Pendergrass  were  brought  in.  Porter  had  bwn 
a  vicious  man,  engaged  in  many  ill  things  ;  and  was  very  forward  and  furious  in  all  their 
consultations.  The  lord  Cutis,  who,  as  captain  of  the  guards,  was  present  when  the  king 
examined  Pendergrass,  but  did  not  know  bis  name,  when  he  saw  him  brought  in  pressed 
him  to  own  himself  and  the  service  that  he  had  already  done ;  but  he  claimed  tbe  promise 
of  not  being  forced  tu  be  a  witness,  and  would  say  nothing.  Porter  was  a  man  of  pleasure, 
who  loved  not  the  hardships  of  a  jirisun.  nnd  much  less  the  solemnities  of  an  execution  ; 
80  he  confessed  all :  and  then  Pundergross,  who  had  his  dependence  on  him,  finely  confessed 
likewise.  He  stud.  Porter  was  the  man  who  had  trusted  him  ;  he  could  not  be  an  instru. 
mcnt  to  destroy  liim ;  yet  he  lay  under  no  obligations  to  any  others  among  them.  Porter 
had  been  in  the  management  of  the  whole  matter ;  so  he  gave  a  very  copious  account  of  it 
all,  from  the  first  beginning.  And  now  it  appeared,  tliat  Pendcrgmss  had  been  but  a  very 
few  days  among  them,  and  had  seen  very  few  of  them ;  and  that  ho  came  and  discovered  the 
conspiracy  the  next  day  after  it  was  opened  to  him. 

TVlien  by  these  examinations  the  matter  was  clear  and  undeniable,  the  king  communicattrd 
it  in  a  speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  They  immediately  made  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation, with  assurances  of  adhering  to  him  against  all  bis  enemies,  and  in  particular  against 
king  James;  and  after  that,  motions  were  mode  in  both  houses  for  an  association,  wherein  they 
should  own  him  aatheir  rightful  and  lawful  king,  and  promise  faithfully  to  adhere  to  him  against 
king  James,  and  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales;  engagingat  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
act  of  succession,  and  to  revenge  his  death  on  all  who  should  be  concerned  in  it.  This  was 
much  opposed  in  both  houses,  chiefly  by  Seymour  and  Finch  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  in  the  house  of  lords.  They  went  chiefly  upon  this,  that  "  rightful 
and  lawful"  were  words  that  had  been  laid  aside  in  the  beginning  uf  this  reign  ;  that  tliey 
imported  one  that  was  king  by  descent,  and  so  could  not  belong  to  the  jirescnt  king.  Thcjr 
said  the  crown  and  tbe  prerogative  of  it  were  vested  in  liim,  and  therefore  they  would  obey 
him,  and  be  faithful  to  him,  though  they  could  not  acknowledge  him  tlieir  rightful  and 
lawful  king.  Great  exceptions  were  also  taken  to  the  word  "  revenge,"  as  not  of  an  evan- 
gelical sound  ;  but  that  word  was  so  explained,  that  these  were  soon  cleared :  revenge  was 
to  be  meant  in  a  legal  sense,  either  in  the  prosecution  of  justice  at  home,  or  of  wbt  abroad  ; 
and  tlic  same  word  had  been  used  in  that  association,  into  which  the  nation  entered,  when 
it  was  apprv-hended  that  queen  Elizabeth's  life  was  in  danger  by  the  practices  of  the  queen 
of  Scots.  After  a  warm  debate,  it  was  carried  in  both  houses,  that  an  association  should  be 
laid  on  the  tabic,  and  that  it  might  be  signed  by  all  such  as  were  willing  of  their  own  accord 
to  sign  it ;  only  with  this  difference,  tliat  instead  of  the  words  "  rightful  and  lawful  king," 
the  lords  ))ut  tliese  words,  '^  That  king  William  hatli  the  right  by  law  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms ;  and  that  neither  king  James,  nor  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  nor  any  other 
person,  has  any  right  whatsoever  to  the  same."  This  was  done  to  satisfy  those,  who  swd 
they  could  not  come  up  to  the  words  *'  rightful  and  lawful:"  and  the  earl  of  Kochcster 
offering  these  words,  they  were  thought  to  answer  the  ends  of  the  awociation,  and  so  were 
agreed  to.  This  was  signed  by  both  houses,  excepting  only  fourscore  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  fifteen  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  association  was  earned  from  the  houses  of 
parliament  over  all  England,  and  was  signed  by  all  sorts  of  people,  a  very  few  only  excepted ; 
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Tlie  bishops  also  drew  a  form  for  the  clergy,  according  to  that  signed  by  the  house  of  lords, 
with  some  small  variation,  which  was  so  universally  signed,  that  not  above  an  hundred  all 
England  over  refused  it. 

Soon  after  this,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  declaring  all  men 
incapable  of  public  trust,  or  to  servo  in  parliament,  who  did  not  sign  the  association.  This 
passed  with  no  considerable  opposition  ;  for  those  who  had  signed  it  of  their  own  accord,  were 
not  unwilling  to  have  it  made  general ;  and  such  as  had  refused  it  when  it  was  voluntary, 
were  resolved  to  sign  it  as  soon  as  the  law  should  be  made  for  it.  And  at  the  same  time, 
an  order  passed  in  council,  for  reviewing  all  the  commissions  in  England,  and  for  turning  out 
of  them  all  those  who  had  not  signed  the  association,  while  it  was  voluntary ;  since  this 
seemed  to  be  such  a  declaration  of  their  principles  and  afiPections,  that  it  was  not  thought 
reasonable  that  such  persons  should  be  any  longer  either  justices  of  peace,  or  deputy 
lieutenants. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion.  They  created  one  fund, 
upon  which  two  millions  and  a  half  were  to  be  raised,  which  the  best  judges  did  apprehend 
w^as  neither  just  nor  prudent.  A  new  bank  was  proposed,  called  the  Land  Bank,  because 
the  securities  were  to  be  upon  land  :  this  was  the  main  difference  between  it  and  the  Bank 
of  England ;  and  by  reason  of  this,  it  was  pretended,  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  a  clause  in 
the  act  for  that  bank,  that  no  other  bank  should  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  it.  There  was  a 
set  of  undertakers,  who  engaged  that  it  should  prove  effectual,  for  the  money  for  w^hich  it 
was  given.  This  was  chiefly  managed  by  Foley,  Ilarley,  and  the  tories :  it  was  much 
laboured  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland ;  and  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  it,  or 
rather  to  desire  it,  though  he  was  then  told  by  many,  of  what  ill  consequence  it  would  prove 
to  his  affairs.  The  earl  of  Sunderland's  excuse  for  liimself,  when  the  error  appeared  after- 
wards but  too  evidently,  was,  that  he  thought  it  would  engage  the  tories  in  interest  to 
support  the  government*. 

After  most  of  the  conspirators  were  taken,  and  all  examinations  were  over,  some  of  them 
were  brought  to  tlieir  trials.  Chamock,  King,  and  Keys,  were  begun  with :  the  design  was 
fully  proved  against  them.  Chamock  showed  great  presence  of  mind,  with  temper,  and 
good  judgment,  and  made  as  good  a  defence  as  the  matter  could  bear ;  but  the  proof  was  so 
full,  that  they  were  all  found  guilty.  Endeavours  were  used  to  persuade  Chamock  to  con- 
fess all  he  knew,  for  he  had  been  in  all  their  plots  from  the  beginning.  His  brother  was 
employed  to  deal  with  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  once  in  suspense ;  but  the  next  time  thai 
his  brother  came  to  him,  he  told  him,  he  could  not  save  his  own  life  without  doing  that 
which  would  take  away  the  lives  of  so  many,  that  he  did  not  think  his  own  life  worth  it. 
Tliis  showed  a  greatness  of  mind  that  had  been  very  valuable,  if  it  had  been  better  directed. 
Thus  this  matter  was  understood  at  the  time ;  but  many  years  after  this,  the  lord  Somers 
gave  me  a  different  account  of  it.  Chamock,  as  he  told  me,  sent  an  offer  to  the  king,  of  a 
full  discovery  of  all  their  consultations  and  designs ;  and  desired  no  pardon,  but  only  that  he 
might  live  in  some  easy  prison ;  and  if  he  was  found  to  prevaricate,  in  any  part  of  his  disco- 
very, he  would  look  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  But  the  king  apprehended,  that  so 
many  persons  would  be  found  concerned,  and  thereby  be  rendered  desperate,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  have  such  a  scene  opened,  and  would  not  accept  of  this  offer.  At  his  death, 
Chamock  delivered  a  paper,  in  which  he  confessed  he  was  engaged  in  a  design  to  attack  the 
prince  of  Orange's  guards :  but  he  thought  himself  bound  to  clear  king  James  from  having 
given  any  commission  to  assassinate  him.  King's  paper,  who  suffered  with  him,  was  to  the 
same  purpose ;  and  they  both  took  pains  to  clear  all  those  of  their  religion  from  any  acces- 
sion to  it.  King  expressed  a  sense  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  undertaking,  but  Chamock 
seemed  fully  satisfied  with  the  lawfulness  of  it.  Keys  was  a  poor  ignorant  trumpeter,  who 
had  his  dependence  on  Porter,  and  now  suffered  chiefly  upon  his  evidence,  for  which  he  was 

*  The  scheme  of  a  Land  Dank  was  suggested  by  Dr.  per  cent,  was  to  be  paid,  and  the  privilege  granted  them 

Hugh  Chamberlain,  and  was  patronised  by  the  tories,  or  of  lending  a  certain  stim  annually  on  landed  securities, 

landed  interest,  because  they  thought  it  would  embarrass  It  was  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  when  the 

the   whigs,  and  their  monied   supporters,   the  bank  of  day  of  payment  came,  the  projectors  failed  to  fulfil  their 

England,   &c.     The    new    bank    proposed   to  advance  engagements,  and  the  scheme  proved  entirely  abortive.— « 

2,000,000/.  for  the  service  of  government,  for  which  seven  Shre?rsbury  Correspondence. 
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much  reflected  on.     It  was  said  that  servants  had  often  heen  witnesses  agiunst  their  mastera, 
hut  that  a  maker's  witnessing  against  his  servant  was  somewhat  new  and  extraordinary. 

The  way  that  Charnock  and  King  took  to  vindicate  king  James  did  rather  fasten  the  im- 
putation more  upon  him  :  they  did  not  deny  that  he  had  sent  over  a  commission  to  attack 
the  prince  of  Orange,  which,  as  Porter  deposed,  Charnock  told  him  he  had  seen.  If  this 
had  heen  denied  by  a  dying  man  his  last  words  would  have  heen  of  some  weight ;  but  in- 
stead of  denying  that  which  was  sworn,  he  only  denied  that  king  James  had  given  a 
commission  for  assassination  ;  and  it  seems  great  weight  was  laid  on  this  word,  for  all  the 
conspirators  agreed  in  it,  and  denied  that  king  James  had  given  a  commission  to  assassinate 
the  prince  of  Orange.  This  was  an  odious  word,  and  perhaps  no  person  was  ever  so  wicked 
as  to  order  such  a  thing  in  so  crude  a  manner ;  but  the  sending  a  commission  to  attack  the 
king's  person  was  the  same  thing  upon  the  matter,  and  was  all  that  the  witnesses  had  de- 
posed ;  therefore  their  not  denying  this,  in  the  terms  in  which  the  witnesses  swore  it,  did 
plainly  imply  a  confession  that  it  was  true.  But  some  who  had  a  mind  to  deceive  them- 
selves or  others,  laid  hold  on  this  and  made  great  use  of  it,  that  dying  men  had  acquitted 
king  James  of  the  assassination.  Such  slight  colours  will  serve,  when  people  are  enga^^ed 
beforehand  to  believe  as  their  aflbctions  lead  them. 

Sir  John  Friend  and  sir  William  Perkins  were  tried  next.  The  first  of  these  had  risen 
from  mean  beginnings  to  great  credit  and  much  wealth  :  he  was  employed  by  king  Jamea, 
and  had  aU  this  while  stuck  firm  to  his  interests  :  his  purse  was  more  considered  than  his 
head,  and  was  open  on  all  occasions,  as  the  party  applied  to  him.  While  Parker  was  for- 
merly in  the  Tower,  upon  information  of  an  assassination  of  the  king  designed  by  him^  he 
furnished  the  money  that  corrupted  his  keepers,  and  helped  him  to  make  his  escape  out  of 
the  Tower :  he  knew  of  the  assassination,  though  he  was  not  to  be  an  actor  in  it ;  bat  he 
had  a  commission  for  raising  a  regiment  for  king  James,  and  he  had  entertained  and  paid  the 
oflicers  who  were  to  serve  under  him  :  he  had  also  joined  with  those  who  had  sent  over 
Charnock,  in  May  1695,  with  the  message  to  king  James  mentioned  in  the  account  d  the 
former  year ;  it  appearing  now,  that  they  had  tlien  desired  an  invasion  with  eight  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  and  had  promised  to  join  these  with  two  thousand  horse  npon 
their  landing.  In  this  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  the  lord  Montgomery,  son  to  the  maiqois  of 
Powys,  and  sir  John  Fenwick,  were  also  concerned.  Upon  all  this  evidence  Friend 
condemned,  and  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Perkins 
gentleman  of  estate,  who  had  gone  violently  into  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  conii  ia 
king  Charles's  time :  he  was  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  and  took  all  oaths  to  the 
government  rather  than  lose  his  place.  He  did  not  only  consent  to  the  design  of  assasaina- 
tion,  but  undertook  to  bring  five  men  who  should  assist  in  it,  and  he  had  brought  np  horses 
for  that  service  from  the  country,  but  had  not  named  the  persons,  so  this  lay  yet  in  his  own 
breast.  He  himself  was  not  to  have  acted  in  it,  for  he  likewise  had  a  commission  for 
a  regiment ;  and  therefore  was  to  reserve  himself  for  that  service :  he  had  also  provided 
a  stock  of  arms  which  were  hid  under  ground,  and  were  now  discovered :  upon  this  evidence 
he  was  condemned.  Great  endeavours  were  used  both  with  Friend  and  hhn  to  oonfess  all 
they  knew.  Friend  was  more  sullen,  as  he  knew  less ;  for  he  was  only  applied  to  and 
trusted,  when  they  needed  his  money.  •  Perkins  fluctuated  more ;  he  confessed  the  idiole 
thing  for  which  he  was  condemned,  but  would  not  name  the  five  persons  whoa  ke  was  to 
have  sent  in  to  assist  in  the  assassination.  He  said  he  had  engaged  than  in  it^  so  he 
could  not  think  of  saving  his  own  life  by  destroying  theirs.  He  confessed  he  had  seen  king 
James's  commission ;  the  words  difiered  a  little  from  those  which  Porter  had  told,  kni 
Porter  did  not  swear  that  he  saw  it  himself,  he  only  related  what  Ghamock  had 
told  him  concerning  it,  yet  Perkins  said  they  were  to  the  same  eflfeot:  he  bdiered  it 
was  all  written  with  king  James's  own  hand ;  he  had  seen  his  writing  often,  and  was  cohIh 
dent  it  was  written  by  him :  he  owned  that  he  had  raised  and  maintained  a  reg^enti  hnt 
he  thought  he  could  not  swear  against  his  officers,  since  he  himself  had  drawn  them  into  the 
service ;  and  he  affirmed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  other  regiments.  He  sent  Ibr  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  he  repeated  all  these  particulars,  as  the  bishop  himself  told  me :  he 
seemed  much  troubled  with  a  sense  of  his  former  life,  which  had  heen  very  iixegnlar*     The 
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house  of  commons  sent  some  to  examine  him,  but  he  gave  them  so  little  satisfaction  that 
they  left  him  to  the  course  of  the  law.  His  tenderness  in  not  accusing  those  whom  he  had 
drawn  in,  was  so  generous,  that  this  alone  served  to  create  some  regard  for  a  man  who  had 
been  long  under  a  very  bad  character.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  Friend  and  he  were  exe- 
cuted together. 

A  very  unusual  instance  of  the  boldness  of  the  Jacobites  appeared  upon  that  occasion : 
these  two  had  not  changed  their  religion,  but  still  called  themselves  protestants ;  so  three 
of  the  nonjuring  clergymen  waited  on  them  to  Tyburn,  two  of  them  had  been  often  with 
Friend,  and  one  of  them  with  Perkins  :  and  all  the  three  at  the  place  of  execution  joined  to 
give  them  public  absolution,  with  an  imposition  of  hands,  in  the  view  of  all  the  people  ;  a 
strain  of  impudence  that  was  as  new  as  it  was  wicked,  since  these  persons  died  owning  the 
ill  designs  they  had  been  engaged  in,  and  expressing  no  sort  of  repentance  for  them.  So 
these  clergymen,  in  this  solemn  absolution,  made  an  open  declaration  of  their  allowing  and 
justifying  these  persons  in  all  they  had  been  concerned  in  :  two  of  these  were  taken,  and 
censured  for  this  in  the  king's  bench,  the  third  made  his  escape. 

Three  other  conspirators,  Rookwood,  Lowick,  and  Cranbom,  were  tried  next.  By  this 
time  the  new  act  for  trials  in  such  cases  began  to  take  place,  so  these  held  long,  for  their 
counsel  stuck  upon  every  thing :  but  the  evidence  was  now  more  copious,  for  three  other 
witnesses  came  in,  the  government  being  so  gentle  as  to  pardon  even  the  conspirators  who 
confessed  their  guUt,  and  were  willing  to  be  witnesses  against  others.  The  first  two  were  papists, 
they  expressed  their  dislike  of  the  design,  but  insisted  on  this,  that  as  military  men  they  were 
bound  to  obey  all  military  orders;  and  they  thought  that  the  king,  who  knew  the  laws  of  war, 
ought  to  have  a  regard  to  this,  and  to  forgive  them.  Cranbom  called  himself  a  protestant,  but 
was  more  sullen  than  the  other  two ;  to  such  a  degree  of  fury  and  perverseness  had  the  Jacobites 
wrought  up  their  party.  Knightly  was  tried  next :  he  confessed  all,  and  upon  that,  though 
he  was  condemned,  he  had  a  reprieve  and  was  afterwards  pardoned.  These  were  all  the 
trials  and  executions  that  even  this  black  conspiracy  drew  from  the  government ;  for  the  king's 
inclinations  were  so  merciful,  that  he  seemed  uneasy  even  under  these  acts  of  necessary  justice. 

Cook  was  brought  next  upon  his  trial  on  account  of  the  intended  invasion,  for  he  was 
not  charged  with  the  assassination  :  his  trial  was  considered  as  introductory  to  the  earl  of 
Aylesbury's,  for  the  evidence  was  the  same  as  to  both.  Porter  and  Goodman  were  two  wit- 
nesses against  him  :  they  had  been  with  him  at  a  meeting,  in  a  tavern  in  Leadenhall-street, 
where  Chamock  received  instructions  to  go  to  France  with  the  message  formerly  mentioned. 
All  that  was  brought  against  this  was,  that  the  master  of  the  tavern  and  two  of  his  servants 
swore,  that  they  remembered  well  when  that  company  was  at  the  tavern,  for  they  were 
often  coming  into  the  room  where  they  sat,  both  at  dinner  time  and  after  it,  and  tliat  they 
saw  not  Goodman  there ;  nay,  they  were  positive  that  he  was  not  there.  On  the  other  hand. 
Porter  deposed  that  Goodman  was  not  with  them  at  dinner,  but  that  he  came  to  that  house 
after  dinner,  and  sent  him  in  a  note,  upon  which  he,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  went 
out  and  brought  him  in ;  and  then  it  was  certain  that  the  servants  of  the  house  were  not  in 
that  constant  attendance,  nor  could  they  be  believed  in  a  negative  against  positive  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Their  credit  was  not  such  but  that  it  might  be  well  supposed,  that,  for 
the  interest  of  their  house,  they  might  be  induced  to  make  stretches.  The  evidence  was  be- 
lieved, and  Cook  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned :  he  obtained  many  short  reprieves  upon 
assurances  that  he  would  tell  all  he  knew  ;  but  it  was  visible  he  did  not  deal  sincerely  ;  hia 
punishment  ended  in  banishment.  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  taken  not  long  after,  going  over 
to  France,  and  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  his  trial,  upon  which  he  seemed  willing  to  discover 
all  he  knew ;  and  in  this  he  went  off  and  on,  for  he  had  no  mind  to  die,  and  hoped  to  save 
himself  by  some  practice  or  other.  Several  days  were  set  for  his  trial,  and  he  procured  new 
delays  by  making  some  new  discoveries.  At  last,  when  he  aaw  that  slight  and  general  ones 
would  not  serve  his  turn,  he  sent  for  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  wrote  a  paper  as  a 
discovery,  which  he  gave  him  to  be  sent  to  the  king ;  and  that  duke  affirming  to  the  lords 
justices  that  it  was  not  fit  that  paper  should  be  seen  by  any  before  the  king  saw  it,  the 
matter  was  suffered  to  rest  for  this  time  *. 

*  The  ohief  of  these  protecutions  are  in  the  *  State  Trials.'* 
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The  summer  went  over,  both  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine,  without  any  action.  All 
the  funds  given  for  this  year  s  service  proved  defective,  but  that  of  the  Land  bank  {Sailed  totally, 
and  the  credit  of  the  bank  of  England  was  much  shaken.  About  five  millions  of  dipt 
money  was  brought  into  the  exchequer ;  and  the  loss  tliat  the  nation  suffered  by  the  recoin- 
ing  of  the  money,  amounted  to  two  millions  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
coinage  was  carried  on  with  all  possible  haste ;  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  coined 
every  week ;  yet  still  this  was  slow,  and  the  new  money  was  generally  kept  up,  so  thai 
for  several  months  little  of  it  appeared.  This  stop  in  the  free  circulation  of  money  put 
the  nation  into  great  disorder.  Those  who,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  were  to  have 
the  first  payments  in  milled  money,  for  the  loans  they  had  made,  kept  their  specie  up,  and 
would  not  let  it  go  but  at  an  unreasonable  advantage.  The  king  had  no  money  to  pay  his 
army,  so  they  were  in  great  distress,  which  they  bore  with  wonderful  patience.  By  this 
means  the  king  could  undertake  nothing,  and  was  forced  to  lie  on  the  defensive  ;  nor  were 
the  French  strong  enough  to  make  an  imi)ression  in  any  place.  The  king  had  a  mighty 
army,  and  was  much  superior  to  the  enemy,  yet  he  could  do  nothing ;  and  it  passed  for  a 
happy  campaign  because  the  French  were  not  able  to  take  any  advantage  firom  those  ill 
accidents  that  our  want  of  specie  brought  us  under,  which  indeed  were  such,  that  nothing 
but  the  sense  all  had  of  the  late  conspiracy,  kept  us  quiet  and  free  from  tumults.  It  now 
appeared  what  a  strange  error  the  king  was  led  into,  when  he  accepted  of  so  great  a  snm  to 
be  raised  by  a  Land  bank.  It  was  scarcely  honourable,  and  not  very  safe  at  any  time ;  but  it 
might  have  proved  fatal  at  a  time  in  which  money  was  likely  to  be  much  wanted,  which 
want  would  have  been  less  felt  if  paper  credit  had  been  kept  up  :  but  one  bank  working 
against  another,  and  the  goldsmiths  against  both,  put  us  to  great  straits ;  yet  the  bank  sup- 
plied the  king  in  this  extremity,  and  thereby  convinced  him  that  they  were  his  friends  in 
affection  as  well  as  interest  *. 

The  secret  practices  in  Italy  were  now  ready  to  break  out.  The  pope  and  the  Venetians 
had  a  mind  to  send  the  Germans  out  of  Italy,  and  to  take  the  duke  of  Savoy  out  of  the 
necessity  of  depending  on  those  they  called  heretics.  The  management  in  the  business  of 
Casal  looked  so  dark,  that  the  lord  Galway,  who  was  the  king's  general  and  envoy  there, 
did  apprehend  there  was  something  mysterious  under  it.  One  step  more  remained,  to  settle 
the  peace  there ;  for  the  duke  of  Savoy  would  not  own  that  he  was  in  any  negotiation,  till 
he  should  have  received  the  advances  of  money  that  were  promised  him  from  England  and 
Holland,  for  he  was  nmch  set  on  the  heaping  of  treasure,  even  during  the  war,  to  which  end 
he  had  debased  his  coin  so,  that  it  was  not  above  a  sixth  part  in  intrinsic  value  of  what  it 
passed  for.  He  was  always  beset  with  his  priests,  who  were  perpetually  compbdning  of 
the  progress  that  heresy  was  like  to  make  in  his  dominions.  He  had  indeed  granted  a  Tery 
full  edict  in  favour  of  the  Vaudois,  restoring  their  former  liberties  and  privileges  to  them, 
which  the  lord  Galway  took  care  to  have  put  in  the  most  emphatical  words,  and  passed 
with  all  the  formalities  of  law,  to  make  it  as  effectual  as  laws  and  promises  can  be ;  yet 
every  step  that  was  made  in  that  affair  went  against  the  grain,  and  was  extorted  from  him 
by  the  intercession  of  the  king  and  the  States,  and  by  the  lord  Galway's  zeal. 


•« 


*  The  following  contcmponry  song  vm  published  in 
Poems  on  Affairs  of  Statey*"  vol.  ii — ed.  1703. 

1. 
Good  people,  what  will  you  of  all  be  bereft  ? 
Will  you  never  learn  wit  while  a  penny  is  left  ? 
You  are  all,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  betray 'd 
To  let  go  the  subetance  and  snatch  at  the  shade ; 
Your  specious  pretences,  and  foreign  expenses, 
We  war  with  religion,  and  waste  all  our  ehink, 
*  Tis  nipt  and  'tis  clipt^  'tis  lent  and  ^tis  spent^ 
Till  Uis  gone,  till  *tis  gone  to  the  devil  I  think. 

2. 
We  pay  for  our  new-bom,  we  pay  for  our  dead. 
We  psy  if  we're  single,  we  pay  if  we're  wed  ; 


To  show  that  our  merciful  senate  don't  fiul 

To  begin  at  the  Kead,  and  tax  down  to  the  isM. 

We  pay  through  the  note  by  subjecting  foea. 

Yet  for  all  our  expense*  get  nothing  but  blotra ; 

At  home  we  are  cheated,  abroad  we're  defeated, 

But  the  end  on*t,  the  end  on*t,  the  Lord  aboTe  knowi. 

3. 


We  parted  with  ali  our  old  moiMy,  to  shew 

We  foolishly  hoped  for  a  plenty  of  new ; 

But  might  have  remembei^d,  when  we  came  to  t]he 

That  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  baah. 

We  now,  like  poor  wretches,  are  kept  under  >»^|«»htt^ 

At  rack,  and  at  manger,  like  beasU  in  the  ark. 

Since  our  bui^gessca  and  knights  make  us  pay  for  our  IfSfkis^^ 

Why  should  we,  why  thodd  we  be  kept  in  IIm  <Nrkf 


Alluding  to  the  window  tax. 


^«»  1 
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In  conclusion,  the  French  were  grown  so  weary  of  that  war,  and  foand  the  charge  of  it 
so  heavy,  that  they  offered  not  only  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken,  but  to  demolish 
Pignerol,  and  to  pay  the  duke  some  millions  of  crowns;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  that  the  duke- 
of  Burgundy  should  marry  his  daughter.  To  this  he  consented  ;  but  to  cover  this  defection 
from  his  allies,  it  was  further  agreed  that  Catinat  should  draw  his  army  together  before  the 
duke  could  bring  his  to  make  head  against  him  ;  and  that  he  should  be  ordered  to  attempt 
the  bombardment  of  Turin,  that  so  the  duke  might  seem  to  be  forced  by  the  extremity  of 
his  affairs  to  take  such  conditions  as  were  offered  him.  He  had  a  mind  to  have  cast 
the  blame  on  his  allies,  but  they  had  assisted  him  more  effectually  at  this  time  than  on 
other  occasions.  A  tmce  was  first  made,  and  that,  after  a  few  months,  was  turned  into 
an  entire  peace ;  one  article  whereof  was,  that  the  Milanese  should  have  a  neutrality 
granted  them  in  case  tlie  German  forces  were  sent  out  of  Italy.  All  the  Italian  princes 
and  states  concurred  in  this,  to  get  rid  of  the  Germans  as  soon  as  was  possible  ;  so  the  duke 
of  Savoy  promised  to  join  with  the  French  to  drive  them  out.  Valence  was  the  first 
place  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  attacked  ;  there  was  a  good  garrison  in  it,  and  it  was  better 
provided  than  the  places  of  the  Spaniards  generally  were.  It  was  not  much  pressed, 
and  the  siege  held  some  weeks,  many  dying  in  it.  At  last  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  accepted  of  the  neutrality,  and  engaged  to  draw  the  Germans  out  of  these  parts 
upon  an  advance  of  money,  which  the  princes  of  Italy  were  glad  to  pay  to  be  delivered 
of  such  troublesome  guests. 

Thus  ended  the  war  in  Piedmont,  after  it  had  lasted  six  years.  Pignerol  was  demo- 
lished ;  but  the  French,  by  the  treaty,  might  build  another  fort  at  Fenestrella,  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  hills ;  and  so  it  will  not  be  so  important  as  Pignerol  was,  though  it 
may  prove  an  uneasy  neighbour  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  His  daughter  was  received  in 
France  as  duchess  of  Burgundy,  though  not  yet  of  the  age  of  consent,  for  she  was  but 
ten  years  old. 

Nothing  of  consequence  passed  in  Catalonia  :  the  French  went  no  further  than  Gironne, 
and  the  Spaniards  gave  them  no  disturbance.  Both  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  were  at 
this  time  so  ill,  that,  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  it  was  suspected  they  were  both  poi- 
soned. The  king  of  Spain  relapsed  often,  and  at  last  remained  in  that  low  state  of  health, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  always  rather  dying  than  living.  The  court  of  France  were  glad 
of  his  recovery  ;  for  they  were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  undertake  such  a  war  as  the  dau- 
phin's pretensions  must  have  engaged  them  in. 

In  Hungary  the  Turks  advanced  again  towards  Transylvania,  where  the  duke  of  Saxony 
commanded  the  imperial  army.  The  Turks  did  attack  them,  and  they  defended  themselves 
so  well,  that  though  they  were  beat,  yet  it  cost  the  Turks  so  dear,  that  the  grand  seignior 
could  undertake  nothing  afterwards.  The  imperialists  lost  about  five  thousand  men ;  but 
the  Turks  lost  above  twice  that  number,  and  the  grand  seignior  went  back  with  an  empty 
triumph  as  he  did  the  former  year.  But  another  action  happened,  in  a  very  remote  place, 
which  may  come  to  be  of  a  very  great  consequence  to  him.  The  Muscovites,  after  they 
had  been  for  some  years  under  the  divided  monartihy  of  two  brothers,  or  rather  of  a  sis- 
ter, who  governed  all  in  their  name,  by  the  death  of  one  of  these  came  now  under  one  czar  r 
he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  against  the  Turks ;  and  Azuph,  which  was 
reckoned  a  strong  place,  that  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  or  Don,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Meotis-palus,  after  a  long  siege  was  taken  by  his  army.  This  opened  the  Euxine 
sea  to  him,  so  that  if  he  be  furnished  with  men  skilled  in  the  building  and  sailing  of  ships, 
this  may  have  consequences  that  may  very  much  distress  Constantinople,  and  be  in  the  end 
fatal  to  that  empire.  The  king  of  Denmark's  health  was  now  on  a  decline,  upon  "which  the 
duke  of  Holstein  was  taking  advantage,  and  new  disputes  were  like  to  arise  there. 

Our  affairs  at  sea  went  well  with  relation  to  trade :  all  our  merchant  fleets  came  happily 
home  ;  we  made  no  considerable  losses ;  on  the  contrary,  wo  took  many  of  the  French  priva- 
teers ;  they  now  gained  little  in  that  way  of  war,  which  in  some  of  the  former  years  had 
been  very  advantageous  to  them.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy,  orders  w^ero 
sent  to  Cadiz  for  bringing  home  our  fleet ;  the  Spaniards  murmured  at  this,  though  it  was 
reasonable  for  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in  the  first  place.     Upon  that  the  French  fleet 
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was  nlao  ordeied  to  como  about ;  they  met  with  ruag-h  weather,  and  weie  long  in  the  pM- 
eage ;  so  that  if  vre  liad  sent  a  squadron  before  Brest,  we  bud  probably  made  some  consider- 
able udvnntikgo ;  but  the  fleot  waa  bo  divided,  tbat  faction  appeared  in  every  order  And  in 
overy  motion  ;  nor  did  the  king  study  enough  to  remedy  this,  but  ratbcr  kept  it  up,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  was  the  way  to  pleaso  both  partica ;  but  he  foiuid  afterwards,  that  by 
nil  his  management  with  the  torieg  he  disgusted  those  who  were  affectionate  and  zealous  for 
him,  and  that  the  torifs  had  too  deep  an  alienation  &om  him  k>  be  overcome  with  good 
usage.  Their  Bubmissions  however  to  him  gained  their  cad,  which  was  to  provoke  the 
wbigs  to  be  peevish  and  uneasy.  Our  fleet  s^led  towards  the  isle  of  Rhee,  with  »ome  bomb 
veescb :  aonie  nna1l  islands  were  burnt  and  plundered,  as  St.  Martin's  was  bombarded :  Uie 
loss  the  French  made  was  not  eonsiderabla  in  itaelf^  but  it  put  their  affairs  in  great  distraC' 
tion,  and  the  ctiarge  they  were  at  in  defending  their  coast,  waa  much  greater  than  ours  in 
attacking  it.     Ttiis  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eughind  and  abroad  daring  the  summer. 

Scotland  was  falling  into  great  misery  by  reason  of  two  successive  bad  harvests,  which  ex- 
hansted  that  nation  and  drove  away  many  of  their  people ;  the  greatest  number  went  over 
to  Ireland.  A  parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  very  thin  bouse  every  tiling 
that  waa  asked  was  grantid.  They  were  in  a  miscroble  condition,  for  two  soch  bail  yean 
lay  extremely  heovy  on  them. 

This  summer  the  French  were  making  steps  towards  a  peace :  the  court  waa  very  ntteasy 
nnder  bo  long  and  so  destructive  a  war  :  the  country  was  exhausted,  they  had  nrither  men 
nor  money  ;  their  trade  was  sunk  to  nothing,  and  public  credit  was  lost.  The  creation  of 
new  offiees,  which  always  was  considered  as  a  resource  never  to  be  exhausted,  did  not  work 
as  formerly ;  few  buyers  or  undertakers  appeared.  That  king's  health  was  thought  doclining  ; 
be  affected  secrecy  and  retirement ;  so  that  both  the  temper  of  bis  mind  and  the  state  uf 
bis  affairs  disposed  him  to  dcairo  a  peace.  One  Callierea  was  sent  to  make  propoations  to 
the  States,  as  D'Avaux  was  pressing  the  king  of  Sweden  to  offer  his  mediation  :  the  States 
would  hearken  to  no  proposition  till  two  preliminaries  were  agreed  to  ;  the  £rst  waa,  that 
all  tilings  should  be  brought  back  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  put  by  the  trcatits  of 
Uunstet  and  Nimeguen.  Tliis  imported  not  only  tbe  restoring  Mons  and  Cltortrroy,  hut 
likewise  Strashurg  and  Luxemburg,  and  that,  in  tbe  state  which  they  were  in  at  present. 
The  other  preliminary  was,  that  France  sliuuld  own  tbe  king  whensoever  the  peace  ahonlil  be 
concluded.  Tlio  emperor,  who  dengned  to  keep  off  any  negotiation  aa  much  ns  possible, 
moved  that  this  should  be  done  before  the  treaty  was  opened ;  hut  tlie  king  tliought  the 
other  was  sufficient,  and  would  not  suffer  the  peace  to  be  obstructed  by  a  tiling  that  might 
seem  personal  to  himself.  To  all  this  the  court  of  France,  after  some  delay's,  consented ;  but 
that  spirit  of  chicane  and  injustice  that  bad  reigned  so  long  in  titat  court,  did  still  appear 
in  every  step  that  was  made,  for  they  mode  use  of  equivocal  terms  in  every  pa|icr  that  waa 
offered  in  their  name.  The  States  had  felt  the  effects  of  these  in  their  former  treaties  too 
sensibly  not  to  be  now  on  their  guard  against  them.  The  French  still  returned  to  them, 
and  when  some  points  seemed  to  be  quite  settled  new  difficulties  were  still  thrown  in.  It 
waa  proposed  hy  tbe  French  that  the  popish  religion  must  continue  still  nt  Strashurg,  that 
the  king  of  France  could  uot  in  conscience  yield  that  point.  It  was  also  pretended  that 
Lujtcmbiug  was  to  bo  restored  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  when  the  French  took  it. 
Theso  variations  did  almost  break  off  the  negotiation,  but  the  French  would  not  let  it 
Cull,  aud  yielded  tliem  up  again  ;  so  it  was-  visiblo  all  this  was  only  an  amusement  and  an 
.irtitice,  by  this  shew  of  peace,  to  get  the  parliament  of  England  to  declare  for  it ;  since  as 
a  trading  nation  must  grow  weary  of  war,  so  the  party  they  had  among  us  would  join  in 
with  the  inclination  that  was  now  become  general,  to  promote  the  peace ;  (or  tliou^  onr 
af&irs  were  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  the  coin,  in  so  good  a  condition  that  we  felt  our- 
nelves  grow  richer  by  the  war,  yet  during  each  campaign  wo  rsm  a  greater  risk  tlian  our 
enemies  did  ;  fur  all  our  preservation  bung  on  the  single  thread  of  the  king's  life,  and  on 
that  prospect  the  party  that  wTougbt  against  the  government  bad  great  hopes,  and  acted 
with  much  spirit  during  tbe  war,  which  wc  bad  reason  to  think  must  sink  with  a  jwacp. 

Tlie  parliament  met  in  Novcmlferj  and  at  the  ojiening  of  the  session,  the  king  in  hia 
speech  to  the  two  housos,  acquainted  them  with  the  overtures  that  were  made  towards  K 
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peace ;  but  added,  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  good  one,  was  to  be  in  a  posture  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  way  to  restore  credit :  there  was  a  'jreat 
arrear  due  ;  all  funds  had  proved  deficient,  and  the  total  failing  of  the  Land  bank  had  brought 
a  great  confusion  on  all  payments :  the  arrears  were  put  upon  the  funds  of  the  revenue, 
which  had  been  granted  for  a  term  of  but  five  years,  and  that  was  now  ending ;  so  a  new 
continuance  of  those  revenues  was  granted,  and  they  were  put  under  the  management  of  the 
bank  of  England,  which,  upon  that  security,  undertook  the  payment  of  them  all.  It  was 
long  before  all  this  was  fully  settled  :  the  bank  was  not  willing  to  engage  in  it,  yet  at  last 
it  was  agreed,  and  the  bank  quickly  recovered  its  credit  so  entirely,  that  there  was  no  dis- 
count upon  the  notes.  The  arrear  amounted  to  ten  millions,  and  five  millions  more  were  to 
be  raised  for  the  charge  of  the  following  year ;  so  that  one  session  was  to  secure  fifteen  mil- 
lions, a  sura  never  before  thought  possible  to  be  provided  for  in  any  one  session.  There  was 
not  specie  enough  for  giving  that  quick  circulation  which  is  necessary  for  trade ;  so  to 
remedy  that,  the  treasury  was  empowered  to  give  out  notes  to  the  value  of  almost  three 
millions,  which  were  to  circulate  as  a  species  of  money,  and  to  be  received  in  taxes,  and 
were  to  sink  gradually,  as  the  money  should  arise  out  of  the  fund  that  was  created  to  answer 
them  ;  by  these  methods  all  the  demands,  both  for  arrears  and  for  the  following  year, 
were  answered.  The  commons  sent  a  bill  to  the  lords,  limiting  elections  to  future  parlia- 
ments, that  none  should  be  chosen  but  those  who  had  such  a  proportion  of  estate  or 
money :  the  lords  rejected  it :  they  thought  it  reasonable  to  leave  the  nation  to  their 
freedom  in  choosing  their  representatives  in  parliament.  It  s?om  d  both  unjust  and 
cruel,  that  if  a  poor  man  had  so  fair  a  reputation  as  to  be  chosen,  notwithstanding  hb 
poverty,  by  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  him  wages,  that  he  should  be  branded  with  an 
incapacity  because  of  his  small  estate.  Corruption  in  elections  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  rich  rather  than  from  the  poor.  Another  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  commons,  but  rejected 
by  the  lords,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  East  India  silks  and  Bengals.  This  was 
proposed  to  encourage  the  silk  manufacture  at  home,  and  petitions  were  brought  for  it  by 
great  multitudes,  in  a  very  tumultuary  way ;  but  the  lords  had  no  regard  to  that. 

The  great  business  of  this  session  that  held  longest  in  both  houses,  was  a  bill  relating  to 
sir  John  Fcnwick.  The  thing  was  of  so  particular  a  nature  that  it  deserves  to  be  related  in 
a  si)ecial  manner ;  and  the  great  share  that  I  bore  in  the  debate  when  it  was  in  the  house  of 
lords,  makes  it  more  necessary  for  me  copiously  to  enlarge  upon  it ;  for  it  may  at  first  view 
seem  very  liable  to  exception,  that  a  man  of  my  profession  should  enter  so  far  into  a  debate 
of  that  nature.  Fenwick,  when  he  was  first  taken,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  lady,  setting  forth 
his  misfortune,  and  giving  himself  for  dead  unless  powerful  applications  could  be  made  for 
him,  or  that  some  of  the  jury  could  be  hired  to  starve  out  the  rest ;  and  to  that  he  added, 
"  This,  or  nothing,  can  save  my  life."  This  letter  was  taken  from  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  given  it.  At  his  first  examination  before  the  lords  justices,  he  denied  every  thing,  till 
he  was  shewed  this  letter,  and  then  he  was  confounded.  In  his  private  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  he  desired  an  assurance  of  life  upon  his  promise  to  tell  all  he  knew ; 
but  the  king  refused  that,  and  would  have  it  left  to  himself  to  judge  of  the  truth  and  the 
importance  of  the  discoveries  he  should  make :  so  he,  resolving  to  cast  himself  on  the  king's 
mercy,  sent  him  a  paper,  in  which  after  a  bare  account  of  the  consultations  among  the  Jaco- 
bites (in  which  he  took  care  to  charge  none  of  his  own  party)  he  said  that  king  James  and 
those  who  were  employed  by  hira,  had  assured  them,  that  both  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Marlborough,  the  lord  Godolphin  and  admiral  Russel,  were  reconciled  to  him,  and 
were  now  in  his  interests  and  acting  for  him  *.     This  was  a  discovery  that  could  signify 

*  Tiie  magnanimouB  conduct  of  the  king  upon  this  The  innocence  of  the  duke  was  fully  proved,  and  it  is 

occasion  is  fully  related  in  the  ^*  Shrewsbury  Correspon-  further  shewn  by  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  king  upon  tbo 

dcncc.*'     He  inclosed  the  calumniating  paper  to  the  duke  firat  information  of  sir  John  Fenwick*s  capture,  and  before 

of  Shrewsbury,  adding,  **  you  are,  I  trust,  too  fully  con  he  had  brought  charges  against  the  duke.     In  this  letter 

viiiccd  of  the  entire  confidence  I  place  in  you,  to  imagine  he  expresses  hb  conriction  that,  by  proper  management, 

that  such  an  accusation  has  made  any  impression  on  mc ;  sir  John  might  be  brought  to  give  important  information, 

if  it  had  I  should  not  have  sent  you  this  paper.     You  will  This  was  not  the  conduct  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  own 

observe  the  sincerUy  of  this  iMnest  marif  who  only  guilt, 
accuses  those  in  my  service,  and  not  one  of  his  own  party.** 
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nothing  but  to  give  the  king  a  jealousy  of  those  persons ;  for  he  did  not  offer  the  lea^ 

shadow  or  circumstance,  cither  of  proof  or  of  presumption,  to  support  this  accusation.     The 

king  not  being  satisfied  herewith,  sent  an  order  for  bringing  him  to  a  trial,  unless  he  made 

fuller  discoveries :  he  desired  to  be  further  examined  by  the  lords  justices,  to  whom  he,  being 

upon  oath,  told  some  more  particulars ;  but  he  took  care  to  name  none  of  his  own  side  but 

those  against  whom  evidence  was  already  brought,  or  who  were  safe  and  beyond  sea ;  some 

few  others  he  named,  who  were  in  matters  of  less  consequence  that  did  not  amount  to  high 

treason  ;  he  owned  a  thread  of  negotiations,  that  had  passed  between  them  and  king  James, 

or  the  coiurt  of  France ;  he  said  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  had  gone  over  to  France,  and  had  been 

adniittiHl  to  a  private  audience  of  the  French  king,  where  he  had  proposed  the  sending  over 

an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had  undertaken  that  a  great  body  of  gentlemen  and 

hortjies  $liould  be  brought  to  join  them.     It  appeared  by  his  discoveries,  that  the  Jacobites  in 

Knglaiul  were  much  divided :  some  were  called  compounders,  and  others  noncompounders. 

The  first  sort  desired  securities  from  king  James  for  the  preservation  of  the  religion  and 

libt'rties  of  England  ;  whereas  the  second  sort  were  for  trusting  him  upon  discretion  without 

a^ing  any  terms,  putting  all  in  his  power,  and  relying  entirely  on  his  honour  and  genero- 

iity.     These  seemed  indeed  to  act  more  suitably  to  the  great  principle  upon  which  they  all 

insisted,   that  kings  have  their  power  from  God,  and  are  accountable  only  to  him  for  the 

exercise  of  it.     Dr.  Lloyd,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  the  only  eminent  clerg3rman 

that  went  into  this ;  and  therefore  all  that  party  had,  upon  Sancroft's  death,  recommended 

\iXnx  to  king  James  to  have  his  nomination  for  Canterbury. 

Fenwick  put  all  this  in  writing,  upon  assurance,  that  he  should  not  be  forced  to  witness 
any  part  of  it.  When  that  was  sent  to  the  king,  all  appearing  to  be  so  trifling,  and  no 
other  proof  being  offered  for  any  part  of  it,  except  his  own  word,  which  he  had  stipulated 
should  not  be  made  use  of,  his  majesty  sent  an  order  to  bring  him  to  his  trial ;  but  as  the 
king  was  slow  in  sending  this  order,  so  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  been  in  the  secret 
management  of  the  matter,  was  for  some  time  in  the  country  :  the  lords  justices  delayed  the 
matter  till  he  came  to  town  ;  and  then  the  king's  coming  was  so  near,  that  it  was  respited 
till  ho  came  over.  By  these  delays,  Fenwick  gained  his  main  design  in  them,  which  was  to 
practise  upon  the  witnesses. 

His  lady  began  with  Porter ;  he  was  offered,  that  if  he  would  go  beyond  sea,  he  should 
have  a  good  sum  in  hand,  and  an  annuity  secured  to  him  for  his  life  ;  he  hearkened  so  far 
to  the  ))ropo8ition,  that  he  drew  those  who  were  in  treaty  with  him,  together  with  the  lady 
herself,  who  carried  the  sum  that  he  was  to  receive,  to  a  meeting,  where  he  had  provided 
wituesses^  who  should  over-hear  all  that  passed,  and  should,  upon  a  signal,  come  in,  and 
mil'Mi  thiim  with  the  money  :  which  was  done,  and  a  prosecution  upon  it  was  ordered.     The 

Iirai^tiuu  WHS  fully  proved,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it  were  censured,  and  punished ;  so 
iVrit-t'  wuH  no  more  to  be  dealt  with.  Goodman  was  the  other  witness:  first  they  gathered 
(UnUiir  to  (Itiriiiiid  him,  in  which  his  wicked  course  of  life  furnished  them  very  copioudy  ;  but 
\\\{iy  Mutitiul  III  it  to  tluH  method,  and  betook  themselves  to  another,  in  which  they  prevailed 
\MU(p  iitViHitdHlly  i  tlit^y  persuaded  him  to  go  out  of  England  :  and  by  this  means,  when  the 
Iho^  Mi^luVtt  vxitt  given  for  Fenwick's  trial,  there  were  not  two  witnesses  against  him;  so 
^'  Uu)  iHtuUd  of  law,  he  must  have  been  acquitted  :  the  whole  was  upon  this  kept  entire  for 
^ku  til  Mliiu  of  |iHrliunu>nt.  The  king  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  the  two  papers  that  Fen- 
\\\\\  liUil  ttMUt  hi  HI,  Fenwick  was  brought  before  the  house;  but  he  refiised  to  give  any 
(nUhiv  uiHHtuiit  of  the  matter  contained  in  them  ;  so  they  rejected  them  as  false  and  scanda- 
\tiVi^,  u^iiiio  uuly  to  create  jealousies.  And  they  ordered  a  bill  of  attainder  to  be  brought 
«^'iiuat  V\4iwU'k|  which  met  with  great  opposition  in  both  houses,  in  every  step  that  was 
V^Htt'  l  iic)  drhates  were  the  hottest,  and  held  the  longest,  of  any  that  I  ever  knew.  The 
\kK\y\Li  ^uuV  ii  \ory  extraordinary  method  to  force  all  their  absent  members  to  come  up ;  they 
H\  uV  u^v^^^  uj^uv**  Cor  them  to  bring  them  up,  which  seemed  to  be  a  great  breach  on  their 
\^^v^V.V  >  (*^V  ^Uo  privilege  of  making  a  proxy  was  an  undoubted  right  belonging  to  their 
kv  (Ai\^\  •  ^'^li  vhvMto  who  intended  to  throw  out  the  bill,  resolved  to  have  a  full  house.  The 
ylU  >s  \  (I'vvU  \\k\^  ivrtifiees  Fenwick  had  used  to  gain  delays;  and  the  practice  upon  Porter, 
\\v\  SVvV^^^'^^^  V»V4JHS  the  last  having  sworn  treason  against  him  at  Cook's  trial,  and  like- 
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wise  to  the  grand  jury,  who  had  found  the  bill  against  him  upon  that  evidence.  So  now 
Porter  appearing,  and  giving  his  evidence  against  him,  and  the  evidence  that  Goodman  had 
given  being  proved,  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  that  therefore  be 
ouorht  to  be  attainted. 

The  substance  of  the  arguments  brought  against  this  way  of  proceeding,  was,  that  the  law 
was  all  men's  security,  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  their  rule :  if  this  was  once  broke  through, 
no  man  was  safe  ;  men  would  be  presumed  guilty  without  legal  proofs,  and  be  run  down^ 
and  destroyed  by  a  torrent :  two  witnesses  seemed  necessary,  by  an  indisputable  law  of 
justice,  to  prove  a  man  guilty;  the  law  of  God,  given  to  Moses,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
England,  made  this  necessary ;  and,  besides  all  former  ones,  the  law  lately  made  for  trials 
in  cases  of  treason,  was  such  a  sacred  one,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  even  a  parliament 
would  not  make  a  breach  upon  it.  A  written  deposition  was  no  evidence,  because  the  per- 
son accused  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  cross  interrogating  the  witness,  by  which  much 
false  swearing  was  often  detected  :  nor  could  the  evidence  given  in  one  trial  be  brought 
against  a  man  who  was  not  a  party  in  that  trial :  the  evidence  that  was  offered  to  a  grand 
jury  was  to  be  examined  all  over  again  at  the  trial ;  till  that  was  done,  it  was  not  evidence. 
It  did  not  appear  that  Fenwick  himself  was  concerned  in  the  practice  upon  Porter ;  what 
his  lady  did  could  not  be  charged  on  him ;  no  evidence  was  brought  that  Goodman  was 
practised  on ;  so  his  withdrawing  himself  could  not  be  charged  on  Fenwick.  Some  very 
black  things  were  proved  against  Goodman,  which  would  be  strong  to  set  aside  his  testimony, 
though  he  were  present ;  and  that  proof,  which  had  been  brought  in  Cook's  trial  against 
Porter^s  evidence,  was  again  made  use  of,  to  prove  that  as  he  was  the  single  witness,  so  he 
was  a  doubtful  and  suspected  one  :  nor  was  it  proper  that  a  bill  of  this  nature  should  begin 
in  the  house  of  commons,  which  could  not  take  examinations  upon  oath.  This  was  the 
substance  of  the  arguments  that  were  urged  against  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  that  the  nature  of  government  required 
that  the  legislature  should  be  recurred  to,  in  extraordinary  cases,  for  which  effectual  provision 
could  not  be  made  by  fixed  and  standing  laws :  our  common  law  grew  up  out  of  the  pro- 
cet^dings  of  the  courts  of  law ;  afterwards,  this,  in  cases  of  treason,  was  thought  too  loose : 
so  the  law  in  this  point  was  limited,  first  by  the  famous  statute  in  king  Edward  the  Tliird's 
time,  and  then  by  the  statute  in  king  Edw^ard  the  Sixth's  time ;  the  two  witnesses  were  to 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  person  accused :  and  that  the  law,  lately  made,  had  brought 
the  method  of  trials  to  a  yet  further  certainty,  yet  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  parliamentary  proceedings  were  still  excepted ;  and  indeed,  though  no  such 
provision  had  been  expressly  made  in  the  acts  themselves,  the  nature  of  government  puts 
always  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  legislative  authority.  The  legislature  was  indeed 
bound  to  observe  justice  and  equity,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  inferior  courts ;  because 
the  supreme  court  ought  to  set  an  example  to  all  others ;  but  they  might  see  cause  to  pass 
over  fonus,  as  occasion  should  require  ;  this  was  the  more  reasonable  among  us,  because  there 
was  no  nation  in  the  world  besides  England,  that  had  not  recourse  to  torture,  when  the 
evidence  was  probable  but  defective  ;  that  was  a  mighty  restraint,  and  struck  a  terror  into 
all  people  ;  and  the  freest  governments,  both  ancient  and  modem,  thought  they  could  not 
subsist  without  it.  At  present,  the  Venetians  have  their  civil  inquisitors,  and  the  Grisons 
have  their  high  courts  of  justice,  which  act  without  the  forms  of  law,  by  the  absolute  trust 
that  is  reposed  in  them,  such  as  the  Romans  reposed  in  dictators,  in  the  time  of  their  liberty. 
England  had  neither  torture  nor  any  unlimited  magistrate  in  its  constitution ;  and  therefore, 
upon  great  emergencies,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supreme  legislature.  Forms  are  neces- 
sary in  subordinate  courts,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  tie  up  the  supreme  one  by  them  :  this 
method  of  attainder  had  been  practised  among  us  at  all  times  ;  it  is  true  what  was  done  in 
this  way  at  one  time  was  often  reversed  at  another;  but  that  was  the  effect  of  the  violence 
of  the  times,  and  was  occasioned  often  by  the  injustice  of  those  attainders  ;  the  judgments 
of  the  inferior  courts  were  upon  the  like  account  often  reversed ;  but  when  parliamentary 
attainders  w^cnt  upon  good  grounds,  though  without  observing  the  forms  of  law,  they  were 
never  blamed,  not  to  say  condemned.  When  poisoning  was  first  practised  in  England,  and 
put  in  a  pot  of  porridge  in  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  house,  this,  which  was  only  felony,  was 
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by  a  special  law  made  to  be  high  treason ;  and  a  new  punishment  was  appointed  by  act  of 
parliament ;  the  poisoner  was  boiled  alive.  When  the  nun  of  Kent  pretended  to  visions,  to 
oppose  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  divorce,  and  his  second  marriage,  and  said,  if  he  married 
again,  he  should  not  live  long  after  it,  but  should  die  a  villain's  death ;  this  was  judged  in 
parliament  to  be  high  treason ;  and  she  and  her  accomplices  suffered  accordingly.  After 
that,  there  passed  many  attainders  in  that  reign,  only  upon  depositions,  that  were  read  in 
both  houses  of  parliament :  it  is  true  these  were  much  blamed,  and  there  was  great  cause 
for  it ;  there  were  too  many  of  them  ;  for  this  extreme  way  of  proceeding  is  to  be  put  in 
practice  but  seldom,  and  upon  great  occasions ;  whereas  many  of  these  went  upon  slight 
grounds,  such  as  the  uttering  some  passionate  and  indecent  words,  or  the  using  poroe 
embroidery  in  garments  and  coats  of  arms,  with  an  ill  intent.  But  that  which  was  ind<)ed 
execrable,  was,  that  persons  in  prison  were  attainted,  without  being  heard  in  their  own 
defence ;  this  was  so  contrary  to  natural  justice,  that  it  could  not  be  enough  condemned. 
In  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  the  lord  Seymour  was  attainted  in  the  same  manner,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  witnesses  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  there  examined ; 
whereas^  formerly,  they  proceeded  upon  some  depositions  that  were  read  to  them :  at  the 
duke  of  Somerset  8  trial,  which  was  both  for  high  treason  and  for  felony,  in  which  he  was 
acquitted  of  the  former,  but  found  guilty  of  the  latter,  depositions  were  only  read  against 
him ;  but  the  ¥ritnesses  were  not  brought  face  to  face,  as  ho  pressed  they  might  be :  upon 
which  it  was,  that  the  following  parliament  enacted,  that  the  accusers  (that  is  the  witnesses) 
should  be  examined  face  to  face,  if  they  were  alive.  In  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  parlia- 
ment went  out  of  the  method  of  law,  in  all  the  stops  of  their  proceedings  against  the  queen 
of  Scots :  it  is  true  there  were  no  parliamentary  attainders  in  England  during  that  long  and 
glorious  reign,  upon  which  those  who  opposed  the  bill  insisted  much ;  yet  that  was  only, 
because  there  then  was  no  occasion  here  in  England  for  any  such  bill ;  but  in  Ireland,  where 
some  things  were  notoriously  true,  which  yet  could  not  be  legally  proved,  that  government 
was  forced  to  have,  on  many  different  occasions,  recourse  to  this  method.  In  king  James 
the  First's  time,  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  chose  to  bo  killed, 
rather  than  taken,  were  by  act  of  parliament  attainted  after  their  death  ;  which  the  courts 
of  law  could  not  do,  since  by  our  law,  a  man's  crimes  die  with  himself ;  for  this  reason, 
because  he  cannot  make  his  own  defence,  nor  can  his  children  do  it  for  him.  The  famous 
attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  in  king  Charles  the  First's  time,  has  been  much  and  justly 
censured ;  not  so  much  because  it  passed  by  bill,  as  because  of  the  injustice  of  it :  he  was 
accused  for  having  said,  vpon  the  house  of  commons  refusing  to  grant  the  subsidies,  the  king 
had  asked,  '^  That  the  king  was  absolved  from  all  the  rules  of  government,  and  might  make 
use  of  force  to  subdue  this  kingdom."  These  words  were  proved  only  by  one  witness,  all 
the  rest  of  the  council  who  were  present,  deposing,  that  they  remembered  no  such  words, 
and  were  positive,  that  the  debate  ran  only  upon  the  war  with  Scotland ;  so  that  thongli 
"  this  kingdom,"  singly  taken,  must  be  meant  of  England,  yet  it  might  well  be  meant  of 
"  that  kingdom,"  which  was  the  subject  then  of  the  debate ;  since  then  the  words  wer© 
capable  of  that  favourable  sense,  and  that  both  he  who  spoke  them,  and  they  who  heard 
them,  affirmed  that  they  were  meant  and  understood  in  that  sense,  it  was  a  most  pemicioBS 
precedent,  first  to  take  them  in  the  most  odious  sense  possible,  and  th^i  to  destroy  him  wlio 
said  them,  upon  the  testimony  of  one  single,  exceptionable  witness ;  whereas,  if,  upon  the 
commons  refusing  to  grant  the  king's  demand,  he  had  plainly  advised  the  king  to  subdne  his 
people  by  force,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  parliament  might  not  justly  have  done,  or  would 
not  do  again  in  the  like  case.  In  king  Charles  the  Second's  time,  some  of  the  most  emineiil 
of  the  regicides  were  attainted,  after  they  were  dead ;  and  in  king  James's  time,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  ^vas  attainted  by  bill :  these  last  attainders  had  their  first  beginmng  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  these  last  two  hundred  years,  not  to  mention  mn^ 
ancienter  precedents,  the  nation  had  upon  extraordinary  occasions  proceeded  in  this  paxli»» 
mentary  way  by  bill.  Tliere  were  already  many  precedents  of  this  method ;  and  whereas  it 
was  said,  that  an  iU  parliament  might  carry  these  too  far,  it  is  certain  the  nation,  and  ereijr 
person  in  it,  must  be  safe,  when  they  are  in  their  own  hands,  or  in  those  of  a  representative 
chosen  by  themselves ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  be  ill  chosen,  there  is  no  h^p  for  it;  As 
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nation  n)ust  perish,  for  it  is  by  their  own  fault ;  they  haye  already  too  many  precedents  for 
this  way  of  proceeding,  if  they  intend  to  make  an  ill  use  of  them  ;  bnt  a  precedent  is  only 
a  ground  or  warrant  for  the  like  proceeding,  upon  the  like  occasion. 

Two  rules  were  laid  down  for  all  bills  of  this  nature ;  first,  that  the  matter  be  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature :  lesser  crimes  had  better  be  passed  over  than  punished  by  the  legis- 
lature. Of  all  the  crimes  that  can  be  contrived  against  the  nation,  certainly  the  most  heinous 
one  is,  that  of  bringing  in  a  foreign  force  to  conquer  us ;  this  ruins  both  us  and  our  posterity 
for  ever :  distractions  at  home,  how  fatal  soever,  even  though  they  should  end  ever  so  tragi- 
cally, as  ours  once  did  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  in  a  military  usurpation,  yet  were 
capable  of  a  crisis  and  a  cure.  In  the  year  1660,  we  came  again  to  our  wits,  and  all  was 
set  right  again;  whereas  there  is  no  prospect  after  a  foreign  conquest,  but  of  slavery 
and  misery ;  and  how  black  soever  the  assassinating  the  king  must  needs  appear,  yet  a 
foreign  conquest  was  worse,  it  was  assassinating  the  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  the  inviting  and 
contriving  that  must  be  the  blackest  of  crimes.  But,  as  the  importance  of  the  matter  ought 
to  be  equal  to  such  an  unusual  way  of  proceeding,  so  the  certainty  of  the  facts  ought  to  be 
such,  that  if  the  defects  in  legal  proof  are  to  be  supplied,  yet  this  ought  to  be  done  upon  such 
grounds  as  make  the  fact  charged  appear  so  evidently  true,  that  though  a  court  of  law  could 
not  proceed  upon  it,  yet  no  man  could  raise  in  himself  a  doubt  concerning  it.  Anciently, 
treason  was  judged,  as  felony  still  is,  upon  such  presumptions  as  satisfied  the  jury  ;  the  law 
has  now  limited  this  to  two  witnesses  brought  face  to  face ;  but  the  parliament  may  still 
take  that  liberty  which  is  denied  to  inferior  courts,  of  judging  this  matter  as  an  ordinary 
jury  does  in  a  case  of  felony.  In  the  present  case,  there  ^vas  one  witness,  vivd  voce^  upon 
whose  testimony  several  persons  had  been  condemned,  and  had  suffered  ;  and  these  neither 
at  their  trial,  nor  at  their  death,  disproved,  or  denied,  any  circumstance  of  his  depositions. 
If  he  had  been  too  much  a  libertine  in  the  course  of  his  life,  that  did  not  destroy  his  credit 
as  a  witness :  in  the  first  trial  this  might  have  made  him  a  doubtful  witness,  but  what 
had  happened  since  had  destroyed  the  possibility  even  of  suspecting  his  evidence ;  a  party 
had  been  in  interest  concerned  to  enquire  into  his  whole  life,  and  in  the  present  case  had  full 
time  for  it ;  and  every  circumstance  of  his  deposition  had  been  examined,  and  yet  nothing 
was  discovered  that  could  so  much  as  create  a  doubt ;  all  was  still  untouched,  sound  and 
true.  The  only  circumstance  in  which  the  dying  speeches  of  those  who  suflfered  on  his 
evidence,  seemed  to  contradict  him,  was  concerning  king  James's  commission ;  yet  none  of 
them  denied  really  what  Porter  had  deposed,  which  was,  that  Chamock  told  him,  that  there 
was  a  commission  come  from  king  James,  for  attacking  the  prince  of  Orange's  guards :  they 
only  denied  that  there  was  a  commission  for  assassinating  him.  Sir  John  Friend,  and  sir 
William  Perkins,  were  condemned  for  the  consultation  now  given  in  evidence  against  Fen- 
wick  :  they  died,  not  denying  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  justified  all  they  had  done.  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that,  if  there  had  been  a  tittle  in  the  evidence  that  was  false,  they 
should  both  have  been  so  far  wanting  to  themselves,  and  to  their  friends,  who  were  to  be 
tried  upon  the  same  evidence,  as  not  to  have  declared  it  in  the  solemnest  manner :  these 
things  were  more  undeniably  certain  than  the  evidence  of  ten  witnesses  could  possibly  be. 
Witnesses  might  conspire  to  swear  a  falsehood ;  but  in  this  case,  the  circumstances  took 
away  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  And  therefore  the  parliament,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  Goodman^'s  evidence,  might  well  judge  Fenwick  guilty,  for  no  man  could  doubt  of  it  in 
hid  own  mind. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  very  jealous  of  their  liberty ;  but  how  exact  soever  they  might 
be  in  ordinary  cases,  yet  when  any  of  their  citizens  seemed  to  have  a  design  of  making  him- 
self king,  they  either  created  a  dictator  to  suppress  or  destroy  him,  or  else  the  people  pro- 
ceeded against  him  in  a  summary  way.  By  the  Portian  law,  no  citizen  could  be  put  to 
death  for  any  crime  whatsoever;  yet  such  regard  did  the  Romans  pay  to  justice,  even  above 
law,  that,  when  the  Campanian  legion  had  perfidiously  broken  in  upon  Rhegium,  and  pil- 
laged it,  they  put  them  all  to  death  for  it.  In  the  famous  case  of  Catiline''s  conspiracy,  as 
the  evidence  was  clear,  and  the  danger  extreme,  the  accomplices  in  it  were  executed,  not- 
withstanding the  Portian  law ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  without  either 
hearing  them  make  their  own  defence,  or  admitting  them  to  claim  the  right,  which  the  Vale- 
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lifMi  law  gftvc  tbem,  of  an  apptal  tu  tlic  p'cople.  Yet  tliat  whole  proceeding  was  cliiL-fly 
directeil  by  the  two  gruatest  aaseiien  of  public  liberty  tliat  ever  lived,  Cato  and  CicLTO ;  and 
Ciesar,  who  opposiid  it,  on  pretence  of  iU  being  against  the  Portion  luw,  was  for  that  reason 
suspected  of  being  in  the  conapiracy :  it  appeared  afterwarde,  how  tittle  regard  be  had,  oithci 
to  law  or  liberty,  though,  upon  this  occoeion,  he  made  use  of  the  one  to  protect  those  who 
were  in  n  plot  agwnst  the  other.  This  expression  was  nmch  resented  by  those  who  were 
agajnst  this  bill,  as  carrying  a  bitter  reflection  upon  them  for  opposing  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  passed  by  a  small  majority  of  only  seven  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  the 
royal  assent  was  soon  given  to  it.  Fenwick  then  mode  all  possible  applications  to  the  king 
for  a  reprieve ;  and  as  a  main  ground  for  that,  and  as  an  article  of  merit,  related  how  ho  had 
saved  the  king's  life,  two  years  before,  as  was  already  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1695.  But  as  this  fact  could  not  he  jiroved,  so  it  could  confer  no  obligation  on  the  king, 
since  he  had  given  him  no  warning  of  his  danger;  and  according  to  liis  own  story,  bad 
trusted  the  conspirators^  words  very  easily  when  they  promised  to  pursue  their  design  no 
farther,  which  he  had  no  rcaaon  to  do.  So  that  this  pretension  was  not  much  considered  ; 
but  he  was  pressed  to  make  a  full  discovery ;  and  for  some  days  he  seemed  to  be  tn 
some  suspense  what  ccjurse  to  take.  Jle  desired  to  be  secured,  that  nothing  which  h«  con- 
fessed should  turn  to  hia  own  prejudice.  Tlie  houae  of  lords  sent  an  address  to  tho  king, 
entreating  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  make  him  this  promise ;  and  that  was  readily 
granted.  Ue  then  farther  desired,  that,  upon  his  making  a  full  confession,  he  might  be 
assured  of  a  pardon  without  being  obliged  to  become  a  witness  against  any  other  person  ;  to 
this  the  lords  answered,  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  of  honour,  and  that  he  must  tnist  to 
their  discretion ;  that  they  would  mediate  far  him  with  the  king,  in  proportion  as  they  shonld 
find  his  discoveries  sincere  and  important :  bis  behaviour  to  the  king  hitherto  hod  not  been 
such  aa  to  induce  the  lords  to  trust  to  his  candour;  it  was  much  more  reasonable  that  he 
should  trust  to  them.  Upon  this  all  hopes  of  any  discoveries  from  him  were  laid  ande : 
but  a  matter  of  another  nature  broke  out,  which,  but  for  its  singular  circumstances,  scarcely 
dwervea  to  be  mentioned. 

Tlicre  was  one  Smith,  a  nephew  of  sir  William  Perkins,  who  hod  for  some  time  been  in 
treaty  at  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury's  office,  pretending  that  he  could  make  great  discoveries,  and 
that  he  knew  all  the  motions  and  designs  of  tlie  Jacobites :  he  sent  many  dark  and  ambiguous 
letters  to  that  duke's  under  secretary,  which  were  more  properly  to  be  called  amusements 
than  discoveries ;  for  he  only  gave  hints  and  scraps  of  stories  ;  but  he  had  got  a  promise  not 
to  be  made  a  witness,  and  yet  he  never  o-flt'red  any  other  witness,  nor  told  where  any  of 
those  be  informed  against  were  lodged,  or  how  they  might  be  taken-  He  was  always  asking 
more  money,  and  bragging  what  he  could  do,  if  he  wexe  well  supplied,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  he  never  had  enough.  Indeed,  before  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  he  bad  given  such 
hints,  that  when  it  was  discovered,  it  appeared  ho  must  have  known  much  more  of  it  llian 
he  thought  fit  to  tell.  One  letter  he  wrote,  two  doys  before  it  wag  intended  to  bavu  bccD 
put  in  execution,  shewed,  he  must  have  been  let  into  the  secret  very  far  (if  this  was  not  an 
artifice  to  lay  the  court  more  asleep),  for  he  said,  that  aa  things  ripened  and  came  near 
execution,  he  should  certainly  know  tlicni  better.  It  was  not  improbable  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  five,  whom  Perkins  undertook  to  furnish,  for  assisting  in  the  asaossinalinn  ; 
and  that  he  hoped  to  have  saved  himself  by  this  protended  discovery,  in  case  the  plot  mis- 
carried. The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  acquainted  the  king  with  bis  discoveries,  but  nothing 
could  then  bo  made  either  of  them  or  of  him.  "When  the  whole  plot  was  unravelled,  it  then 
was  manifest  from  hia  letters,  that  ho  must  have  known  more  of  it  than  he  would  own  : 
but  ho  still  cliumed  the  promise  before  made  him,  that  he  should  not  be  a  witness.  I^pun 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  rather  deserved  a  severe  punishment  than  anj'  of  those  rewards 
which  he  pretended  to.  He  was  accordingly  dismissed  by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
thought  that  even  this  suspicious  1>ehaviour  of  bis  did  not  release  him  from  keeping  tha 
promises  he  had  made  him.  Smith,  thereupon,  went  to  the  earl  of  Monmouth,  und  poe- 
aessed  him  with  bad  impressions  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  found  him  much  inclbied 
to  entertain  them ;  ho  told  him  that  he  had  made  great  discoveries,  of  which  that  <luke  would 
t-ike  no  notice ;  and  because  the  duko's  ill   health  had  obliged  him  to  !;o  into  the  country 
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two  dayB  before  the  assassination  was  intended,  he  pnt  this  constmction  upon  it,  that  he 
was  willing  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  the  king  was  to  be  murdered.  To  fix  this  imputa- 
tion, he  shewed  him  the  copies  of  all  his  letters,  all  of  which,  but  the  last  more  especially, 
had  the  face  of  a  great  discovery.  The  lord  Monmouth  carried  this  to  court,  and  it  made 
such  an  impression  there,  that  the  earl  of  Portland  sent  Smith  money,  and  entertained  him 
as  a  spy,  but  never  could  by  his  means  learn  any  one  real  piece  of  intelligence.  When  this 
happened,  the  king  was  just  going  beyond  sea ;  so  Smith's  letters  were  taken,  and  sealed  up 
by  the  king's  order,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  Trumball,  who  was  the  other  secre- 
tary of  state.  This  matter  lay  quiet  till  Fenwick  began  to  make  discoveries :  and  when 
lord  Monmouth  understood  that  he  had  not  named  himself  (about  which  he  expressed  too 
vehement  a  concern)  but  that  he  had  named  lord  Shrewsbury,  it  was  said,  that  he  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  that  she  should,  by  Fenwick's  lady,  encourage 
him  to  persist  in  his  discoveries ;  and  that  he  dictated  some  papers  to  the  duchess  that 
should  be  offered  to  him  as  an  additional  one,  in  which  many  little  stories  were  related 
which  had  been  told  the  king,  and  might  be  believed  by  him ;  and  by  these  the  king  might 
have  been  disposed  to  believe  the  rest  of  Fenwick's  paper :  and  the  whole  ended  in  some 
discoveries  concerning  Smith,  which  would  naturally  occasion  his  letters  to  be  called  for,  and 
then  they  would  probably  have  had  great  effect.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  declared,  that  he 
had  dictated  all  these  schemes  of  his  to  her,  who  copied  them,  and  handed  them  to  Fenwick ; 
and  that  he  had  left  one  paper  with  her ;  it  was  short,  but  contained  an  abstract  of  the  whole 
design,  and  referred  to  a  larger  one,  which  he  had  only  dictated  to  her.  The  duchess  said, 
she  had  placed  a  gentlewoman,  who  carried  her  messages  to  Fenwick's  lady,  to  over-hear  all 
that  passed ;  so  that  she  both  had  another  witness  to  support  the  tnith  of  what  she  related, 
and  a  paper  left  by  him  with  her.  She  said  that  Fenwick  would  not  be  guided  by  him  ; 
and  said,  he  would  not  meddle  with  contrived  discoveries ;  that  thereupon  this  lord  was 
highly  provoked  :  he  said,  if  Fenwick  would  follow  his  advice,  he  would  certainly  save  him ; 
but  if  he  would  not,  he  would  get  the  bill  to  pass.  And,  indeed,  when  that  matter  was 
depending,  he  spoke  two  full  hours  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  with  a  pecu- 
liar vehemence.  Fenwick"*s  lady  being  much  provoked  at  this,  got  her  nephew,  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  to  move  the  lords,  that  Fenwick  might  be  examined,  concerning  any  advices  that 
had  been  sent  him,  with  relation  to  his  discoveries :  and  upon  this,  Fenwick  told  what  his 
lady  had  brought  him,  and  thereupon  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  her  confident  were  likewise 
intt  rrogated,  and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  here  related :  in  conclusion,  Smith's  letters 
were  read,  and  he  himself  was  examined.  This  held  the  lords  several  days ;  for  the  earl  of 
Portland,  by  the  king's  orders,  produced  all  Smith's  papers.  By  them  it  appeared,  that  he 
was  a  very  insignificant  spy,  who  was  always  insisting  in  his  old  strain  of  asking  money, 
and  taking  no  care  to  deserve  it.  The  earl  of  Monmouth  was,  upon  the  accusation  and 
evidence  above-mentioned,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  turned  out  of  all  his  employments  :  but 
the  court  had  no  mind  to  have  the  matter  farther  examined  into ;  for  the  king  spoke  to 
myself  to  do  all  I  could  to  soften  his  censure,  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  I  had  done. 
I  did  not  know  what  new  scheme  of  confusion  might  have  been  opened  by  him  in  his  own 
excuse.  The  house  of  lords  was  much  set  against  him,  and  deemed  resolved  to  go  great 
lengths.  To  allay  that  heat,  I  put  them  in  mind,  that  he  set  the  revolution  first  on  foot, 
and  was  a  great  promoter  of  it,  coming  twice  over  to  Holland  to  that  end  :  I  then  moved, 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  this  was  agreed  to,  and  he  lay  there  till  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  was  removed  from  all  his  places ;  but  that  loss,  as  was  believed,  was  secretly 
made  up  to  him,  for  the  court  was  resolved  not  to  lose  him  quite. 

Fenwick  seeing  no  hope  was  left,  prepared  himself  to  die ;  he  desired  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  deprived  bishops,  which  was  not  easily  granted ;  but  in  that,  and  in  several  other 
matters,  I  did  him  such  service,  that  he  wrote  me  a  letter  of  thanks  upon  it.  He  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  and  died  very  composed,  in  a  much  better  temper  than  was  to  be 
expected ;  for  his  life  had  been  very  irregular.  At  the  place  of  his  execution,  he  delivered 
a  paper  in  writing,  wherein  he  did  not  deny  the  facts  that  had  been  sworn  against  him ; 
but  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  procedure,  and  left  his  thanks  to  those  who  had  voted 
against  the  bill.     He  owned  his  loyalty  to  king  James,  and  to  the  prince  of  Wales  after 
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liira ;  but  mentioned  tlio  dwign  of  assassinating  king  William  in  tenns  full  of  horror.  Tin? 
paper  waa  suppoMd  to  have  been  drawn  by  bishop  Wliitc,  and  the  Jacobites  were  much 
provoked  with  the  paragniph  last  mentioned.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  that  noacceptablo 
afilair,  in  which  I  had  a  much  larger  share  than  might  bcwii  to  become  a  man  of  my 
profeBBion.  But  the  house  of  lords,  by  severe  votes,  obliged  all  the  peers  to  be  present,  and 
to  give  their  votes  in  the  matter.  Since  I  was  therefore  convinced,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and  tliat  nich  a  method  of  proceeding  vas  not  only  lawful,  but 
in  some  cases  necessary :  and  since,  by  the  search  I  made  into  attainders  and  parlianientaty 
proceedings,  when  I  wrote  the  History  of  the  Eeformation,  I  hod  seen  fiirlher  into  those 
matters,  than  otherwise  I  should  ever  have  done ;  1  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  me,  when 
my  opinion  determined  me  to  the  severer  wde,  to  offer  what  reasons  occurred  to  me  in  justi- 
fication of  my  vote.  But  this  did  not  exempt  mc  from  falling  under  a  gn-at  load  of  censure 
upon  this  occasion  *. 

As  soon  as  the  business  of  the  session  of  parliament  was  at  an  end,  the  king  went  beyond 
sea.  The  sumnier  passed  over  very  quietly  in  England,  for  the  Jacobites  were  now  humble 
and  silent.  The  French  were  resolved  to  have  peace  at  any  rate,  by  the  end  of  the  year; 
they  therefore  studied  to  push  matters  as  far  as  pos^ble,  during  this  campaign,  that  tfaey 
might  obtain  the  better  terms,  and  that  their  king  might  still,  to  outward  appearance, 
maintain  a  superiority  in  the  field,  as  if  nothing  could  stand  before  him,  and  from  thenoe 
might  indulge  his  vanity  in  boasting,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  successes,  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  own  advantages  to  the  quiet  of  Europe.  The  campaign  was  opened  w^tb 
the  siege  of  Ath ;  the  place  was  ill  fumiebed,  and  the  bad  state,  bctJi  of  our  coin  and  credit, 
set  the  king's  preparations  so  far  back,  that  he  could  not  come  in  time  to  relieve  it.  From 
thence  the  French  were  advancing  towards  Brussels,  on  design,  either  to  take  or  bombard 
it;  but  the  king,  by  a  very  liappy  diligence,  preventing  them,  possessed  himself  of  aa 
advantageous  camp,  about  three  hours  before  the  French  could  reach  it,  by  which  they  wem 
wholly  incapacitated  to  execute  their  design.  After  this,  there  was  no  more  action  in 
Flanders  all  the  summer :  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  negotiation. 

The  French  were  more  snccesaful  in  Catalonia ;  they  scut  an  army  against  Barcelona, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Yendome,  and  their  Seet  came  to  his  assistance.  The  garrison 
was  under  tlie  command  of  a  prince  of  Hesse,  who  had  served  in  the  king's  army,  and,  upon 
changing  his  religion,  wbh  now  at  tlie  head  of  the  German  troops  tliat  were  sent  into  Spain. 
The  viceroy  (whether  by  a  fate  common  to  all  the  ^aniards,  or  from  a  jealousy  tliat  the 
whole  honour  should  accrue  to  a  stranger,  if  the  place  should  hold  out)  so  entirely  neglected 
to  do  his  part  that  he  was  surprised,  and  liis  small  army  was  routed.  The  town  was  large 
and  ill  fortified,  yet  it  held  out  two  montlis  after  the  trenches  were  opened ;  so  that  time 
was  given  to  the  Spaniards  sufiicient  to  liavo  brought  relief  from  the  furthest  corner  of  Spstn. 
Nothing  had  happened  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  that  did  more  evidently  denwrn- 
stratc  the  feehleness  into  whicli  tliat  monarchy  was  fitUen ;  for  no  relief  was  sent  to  Barcelona, 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.  By  this,  the  French  gained  a  great  point ;  liitherto 
the  Spaniards,  who  contributed  tlie  least  towards  can^'ing  on  the  war,  were  the  mast  back- 
ward to  all  overtures  of  peace ;  they  had  felt  little  of  the  miseries  of  war,  and  thought 
themselves  out  of  its  reacli ;  but  now  France  being  master  of  so  important  a  place,  which 
cut  off  all  their  com  muni  cation  with  Italy,  they  became  as  earnest  for  peace  as  they  had 
hitherto  been  averse  from  it. 

Nor  was  this  all  their  danger:  a  squadron  had  been  sent  at  the  same  time  to  seise  on  tha 
plate  fleet  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  king  ordered  a  squadron,  which  he  had  lying  at  Cadis, 
to  sail  after  tlicm,  and  assist  the  Spaniards.  The  French  finding  that  the  galleons  were 
already  got  to  the  Uavanna,  where  they  could  not  attack  them,  sailed  to  Cartbagena,  which 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist  them.  The  plate  had  all  been  sent  away  before  they  came 
thither  ;  but  they  landed  and  pillaged  the  place,  and  then  gave  it  out  that  they  had  found 
many  millions  there,  which  at  first  seemed  incredible,  and  was  afterwards  known  to  be  &lse: 
yet  it  was  confidently  Mscrted  at  tliat  time,  to  cover  the  reproach  of  having  miscarried  in 

•  The  wholo  wriet  hiitnij  of  tlilt  jirncMding,  all  tending  U>  the  hcmniir  of  the  dukt  of  Shrewibory  and  tlic  ohiei. 
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the  attempt  on  which  they  had  raised  great  expectations,  and  to  which  many  undertalLen 
had  been  drawn  in.  Our  squadron  was  much  superior  to  theirs,  yet  never  engaged  them  ; 
once  indeed  they  came  up  to  the  French,  and  had  some  advantage  over  them ;  but  did  not 
pursue  it.  The  French  sailed  to  the  north  towards  Newfoundland,  where  we  had  another 
squadron  lying,  which  was  sent  with  some  land  forces  to  recover  Hudson's  bay.  These 
ships  might  have  fallen  upon  the  French,  and  would  probably  have  mastered  them ;  but  as 
they  had  no  certain  account  of  their  strength,  so  being  sent  out  upon  another  service,  they 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  hazard  the  attacking  them.  So  the  French  got  safe  home,  and 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs  at  sea  was  much  censured ;  yet  our  admiralty  declared  themselves 
satisfied  with  the  account  the  commanders  gave  of  their  proceedings.  But  that  board  was 
accused  of  much  partiality ;  on  all  such  occasions,  the  unfortunate  must  expect  to  be  blamed : 
and,  to  outward  appearance,  there  was  much  room  given  either  to  censure  the  orders,  or  the 
execution  of  them.  The  king  owned  he  did  not  understand  those  matters ;  and  Russel, 
now  made  earl  of  Orford,  had  both  the  admiralty  and  the  navy  board  in  a  great  dependenoo 
on  himself,  so  that  he  was  considered  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  lord  high  admind. 
He  was  too  much  in  the  power  of  those  in  whom  he  confided,  and  trusted  them  too  far ; 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  there  was  much  corruption,  as  it  was  certain  there  was 
much  faction,  if  not  treachery,  in  the  conduct  of  our  marine.  Our  miscarriages  made  all 
people  cry  that  wc  must  have  a  peace,  for  we  could  not  manage  the  war  to  any  good  purpose; 
since,  notwithstanding  our  great  superiority  at  sea,  the  French  conducted  their  matters  so 
much  better  than  us,  that  we  were  losers,  even  on  that  element  where  we  used  to  triumph 
most.  Our  squadron,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  did  very  little  service  ;  they  only  robbed  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  French  colonies:  and  that  sent  to  Hudson^s  bay  found  it  quite 
abandoned  by  the  French,  so  that  both  returned  home  inglorious. 

A  great  change  of  affairs  happened  this  year  in  Poland ;  their  king,  John  Sobieski,  after 
he  had  long  outlived  the  fame  he  had  got  by  raising  the  siege  of  Vienna,  died  at  last  under 
a  general  contempt.  He  was  going  backwards  and  forwards,  as  his  queen  s  negotiations  in 
the  court  of  France  were  entertained,  or  rejected.  His  government  was  so  feeble  and 
disjointed  at  home,  that  all  their  diets  broke  up  upon  preliminaries,  before  they  could, 
according  to  their  forms,  enter  upon  business :  he  was  set  on  heaping  up  wealth,  which 
seemed  necessary  to  give  his  son  an  interest  in  the  succeeding  election.  And,  upon  his  death, 
a  great  party  appeared  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  general  aversion  to  the  mother ;  but 
the  Polish  nobility  resolved  to  make  no  haste  with  their  election;  they  plainly  set  the  crown 
to  sale,  and  encouraged  all  candidates  that  would  bid  for  it.  One  party  declared  for  the 
prince  of  Conti,  of  which  their  primate,  then  a  cardinal,  was  the  head.  The  emperor  did 
all  he  could  to  support  the  late  king'^s  son ;  but  when  he  saw  the  French  party  were  too 
strong  for  him,  he  was  willing  to  join  with  any  other  pretender. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain,  the  prince  of  Baden,  and  Don  Livio  Odeschalchi,  pope  Innocent's 
nephew,  were  all  named ;  but  these  not  being  likely  to  succeed,  a  negotiation  was  secretly 
managed  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  succeeded  eo  well,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
change  his  religion,  to  advance  his  troops  towards  the  frontier  of  Poland,  to  distribute  eight 
miUions  of  florins  among  the  Poles,  and  to  promise  to  confirm  all  their  privileges,  and  in 
particular  to  imdertake  the  siege  of  Caminieck.  He  consented  to  all  this,  and  declared 
himself  a  candidate  a  very  few  days  before  the  election  :  and  so  he  was  set  up  by  the  impe- 
rialists in  opposition  to  the  French  party ;  his  party  became  quickly  so  strong,  that  though 
upon  the  first  appearance  at  the  election,  while  every  one  of  the  competitors  was  trying  his 
strength,  the  French  party  was  the  strongest,  and  was  so  declared  by  the  cardinal ;  yet 
when  the  other  pretenders  saw  that  they  could  not  carry  the  election  for  themselves,  they 
united  in  opposition  to  the  French  interest,  and  gave  over  all  their  voices  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  by  which  his  party  became  much  the  strongest :  so  he  was  proclaimed  the  elected 
king.  The  cardinal  gave  notice  to  the  court  of  France  of  what  had  been  done  in  favour  of 
the  prince  of  Conti ;  and  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  quickly  thither,  well  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  chiefly  with  money.  But  the  party  for  Saxony  made 
more  dispatch ;  that  elector  lay  nearer,  and  had  boUi  his  money  and  troops  ready,  so  he 
took  the  oaths  that  were  required,  and  got  the  change  of  his  religion  to  be  attested  by  the 
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imperial  court :  bo  mndc  uU  the  hosto  lie  could  nith  bie  artny  to  Cmcow,  and  lie  was 
soon  after  crowned,  to  tlie  great  joy  of  the  imperial  pttrty ;  but  the  iuexpressiblc  trouble 
of  all  hia  subjects  in  Saxony. 

The  secular  men  there  saw,  tliat  the  Bupporting  this  elective  crown  would  ruin  his 
hereditary  dominions;  and  those,  who  laid  the  concerns  of  the  protestant  religion  to  heart, 
wcro  much  more  troubled,  when  they  saw  that  houne,  under  whose  protection  their 
religion  grow  up  at  first,  now  fall  off  to  popery.  It  is  true,  the  present  family,  ever  since 
Maurice's  time,  had  showed  very  littte  zeal  in  that  cause.  The  elected  king  had  sii  small  a 
shore  of  religion  in  himself,  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  nor  was  it  much  appre- 
hended that  he  would  become  a  bigot,  or  turn  a  persecutor;  but  such  was  the  eagerness  of 
the  popish  clergy  towards  the  suppressing  what  they  call  heresy,  and  the  |>erpetual  jealousies 
with  which  therefore  they  would  possess  the  Poles,  were  likely  to  be  such,  in  case  he  used 
no  violence  towards  his  Saxon  subjects,  as  possibly  might  have  great  effects  on  him  :  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  were  struck  with  a  general  consternation  upon  his  revolt.  His 
electoress,  though  a  very  young  person,  descended  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  expressed 
so  extraordinary  a  measure  of  zeal  and  piety  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  contributed  much  to 
the  present  quieting  of  their  fesis.  The  nnw  king  sent  a  popish  etadtbolder  to  Dresden ;  but 
eo  weak  a  man,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  much  from  any  conduct  of  his.  He 
also  sent  them  all  the  nasurnnces  tliat  could  be  given  in  words,  that  he  would  make  no  change 
among  them,  nor  has  he  hitherto  made  any  steps  towards  it. 

A  very  unusual  accident  happened  at  this  time,  that  served  not  a  little  to  his  quid 
establishment  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  cxnr  was  eo  sensible  of  the  defects  of  his 
education,  that,  in  order  to  the  correcting  these,  he  resolved  to  go  a  little  into  the  world  for 
better  InfoTinatlon.  lie  was  forming  great  designs ;  he  intended  to  make  a  navigable  canal 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais,  by  which  be  might  carry  both  materials  and  pruvisions 
for  a  fleet  to  Azuph  ;  and  when  that  communication  was  opened,  he  apprehended  great  things 
might  be  done  afterwards.  He  therefore  intended  to  see  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  England, 
and  to  make  himself  as  much  master  of  that  matter  as  his  genius  could  rise  up  to.  He  sent 
an  embassy  to  Holland  to  regulate  some  matters  of  commorec,  and  to  see  if  tbey  would 
assist  him  in  the  war  he  was  designing  against  the  Turks.  When  the  ambassadors  were  set 
out,  be  settled  his  affairs  in  such  hands,  as  lie  trusted  most  to,  and  with  a  small  retinue  of  two 
or  three  servants,  be  secretly  followed  his  ambassadors,  and  quickly  overtook  them.  Ho 
discovered  himself  first  to  the  elector  of  Rrondenhnrg,  who  was  then  in  Pn^ssio,  looking  on 
the  dispute  that  was  likely  to  arise  in  Poland,  in  which,  if  a  war  sitould  follow,  ho  might  he 
forced  to  have  a  share.  The  cmr  concerned  himself  much  in  the  matter,  not  only  by  rcasOD 
of  *the  neighbourhood,  but  because  he  feared  that,  if  the  French  party  should  prevail,  Pnttwe 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Turks,  a  king  sent  from  thence  would  probably  not  only  niako  | 
peace  with  the  Turks,  but  turn  his  arms  against  himself,  which  would  hinder  all  bis  design* 
for  a  great  fleet.  The  French  party  was  strongest  in  Lithuania;  therefore  tlio  czar  sent 
orders  to  bis  generals  to  bring  a  great  army  to  the  frontier  of  that  duchy,  to  he  ready  to 
break  into  it,  if  a  war  should  begin  In  Poland ;  and  wo  were  told  that  the  terror  of  this  had 
a  great  effect.  From  Prussia,  the  c«ar  went  into  Holland,  and  thence  came  over  to 
England;  therefore  I  will  refer  all  that  I  shall  say  concerning  him  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
England  •. 

A  fleet  was  ordered,  at  Dunkirk,  to  carry  the  prince  of  Conti  to  Poland.  A  squadron  of 
oun,  that  lay  before  that  port,  kept  him  in  for  some  time ;  at  last  ho  got  out,  and  sailed  to 
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Dantzic ;  but  that  city  had  declared  for  the  new  king,  so  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  land, 
with  all  those  that  had  come  with  him.  Tliey  only  consented  to  suffer  himself  to  land,  with  a 
small  retinue ;  this  he  thought  would  not  become  him,  so  he  landed  at  Marienbourg,  where 
he  was  met  by  some  of  the  chief  of  his  party.  They  pressed  him  to  distribute  the  money 
that  he  had  brought  from  France,  among  them,  and  promised  to  return  quickly  to  him  with 
a  great  force ;  but  he  was  limited  by  his  instructions,  and  would  see  a  good  force  before  he 
would  part  with  his  treasure.  Tlie  new  king  sent  some  troops  to  disperse  those,  who  were 
coming  together  to  serve  him,  and  these  had  once  almost  seized  on  the  prince  himself;  but 
he  acted  after  that  with  great  caution,  and  would  not  trust  the  Poles.  He  saw  no  appear- 
ance of  any  force  likely  to  be  brought  to  him  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  fearing  lest,  if  he 
stayed  too  long,  he  should  be  frozen  up  in  the  Baltic,  he  came  back  to  Dunkirk.  The  cardinal 
stood  out  still :  the  court  of  Rome  rejoiced  at  the  pretended  conversion  of  the  new  king,  and 
owned  him ;  but  he  quickly  saw  such  a  scene  of  difficulties,  that  he  had  reason  to  repent 
his  embarking  himself  in  such  a  dangerous  undertaking.  This  may  prove  of  such  importance, 
both  to  the  political  and  religious  concerns  of  Europe,  that  I  thought  it  deserved  that  a 
particular  mention  should  be  made  of  it,  though  it  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  It  had 
some  influence  in  disposing  the  French  now  to  be  more  earnest  for  a  peace ;  for  if  they  had 
got  a  king  of  Poland  in  their  dependence,  that  would  have  given  them  a  great  interest  in 
the  northern  parts,  with  an  easier  access,  both  to  assist  the  Turks  and  the  malcontents  in 
Hungary. 

The  negotiation  for  a  peace  was  held  at  Ryswick,  a  house  of  the  king's,  between  the 
Hague  and  Delft.  The  chief  of  our  plenipotentiaries  was  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  man  of 
eminent  virtue,  and  of  great  and  profound  learning,  particularly  in  the  mathematics.  Tliis 
made  him  a  little  too  speculative  and  abstracted  in  his  notions :  he  had  great  application ; 
but  he  lived  a  little  too  much  out  of  the  world,  though  in  a  public  station :  a  little  more 
practice  among  men  would  have  given  him  the  last  finishing.  There  was  somewhat  in  his 
person  and  manner,  that  created  him  an  universal  respect :  for  we  had  no  man  among  us 
whom  all  sides  loved  and  honoured  so  much  as  they  did  him :  there  were  two  others  joined 
with  him  in  that  embassy  *. 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  received  as  mediator ;  but  he  died  before  any  progress  was  made 
in  the  treaty :  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  throne,  was  also  received  to  succeed  him 
in  the  mediation.  The  father  was  a  rough  and  boisterous  man ;  he  loved  fatigue,  and  was  free 
from  vice ;  he  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  military  state,  and  was  ever  going  round  it  to  see 
how  his  troops  were  ordered,  and  his  discipline  observed ;  he  looked  narrowly  into  the  whole 
administration :  he  had  quite  altered  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  formerly 
changed  from  being  an  elective,  to  be  an  hereditary,  kingdom ;  yet,  till  his  time,  it  had 
continued  to  be  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  monarchy.  But  he  got  the  power  of  the 
senators  to  be  quite  taken  away,  so  that  it  was  left  free  to  him  to  make  use  of  such  council- 
lors as  he  should  choose.     The  senators  had  enriched  themselves,  and  oppressed  the  people ; 

*  Thomas  Herbert*  carl  of  Pembroke,  was  intended  to  private  collector.     Wilton  will  ever  be  a  monument  of 

practise  at  the  bar ;  but  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  his  extensive  knowledge,  and   the  princely  presents   it 

precluded  the  necessity.     His  rank  and  fortune  gave  him  contains,  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  bj 

great  advantages;  but  it  was  his  merit  established  him.  foreign  potentates,  as  well  as  the  many  monarchs  he  saw 

A  mind  well  furnished  is  seldom  confined  to  one  kind  of  and  served  at  home.     He  lived  rather  as  a  primitive 

excellence.     Lord  Pembroke  had  many.     William  sent  christian,  in  his  behaviour  meek,  in  his  dress  plain,  rather 

him  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  states  general,  named  retired,  conversing  but  little. —  (Noble^s  Continuation  of 

him  of  his  privy  council,  made  him  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Grainger.) 

marines,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  lord  privy  Edward  Villiers,  first  earl  of  Jersey,  held  at  aeveral 

seal,  first  plenipotentiary  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  knight  times  the  various  appointments  of  master  of  the  horse  to 

of  the  garter,  lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  queen,  one  of  the  lord*8  justices  of  Ireland,  nmbasso. 

president  of  the  council,  and  seven  times  lord  justice  dor  to  the  states  general  and  to  France,  and  loixi  cham. 

during  his  absence  on  the  continent.    Queen  Anne,  Geoi^  berlain  of  the  household,  dying  the  very  day  ho  was  ap- 

the  First, and  George  the  Second, continued  to  employ  him  pointed  to  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal  in  1711.     I/ettera 

in  various  offices.     By  all  these  sovereigns  he  was  highly  of  this  nobleman,  during  the  negociation  of  the  peace  of 

valued.     Able  in  the  cabinet,  circumspect  in  nq|[ociations,  Ryswick,  are  numerous  in  the  "  Shrevrsbury  Correspon- 

shining  in  the  senate,  dignified  as  vice-regent,  yet  equally  dence."     Contemporary  authorities  agree  in  considering 

pre-eminent  in  retirement.     His  learning  made  him  a  fit  him  a  very  cool-headed,  talented,  man. 

companion  for  the  literati ;  fond  of  ancient  history,  be  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  has  been  noticed  in  a  previone 

raised  a  collection  of  antiques  that  woro  unrivalled  by  any  ppge. 
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tLpy  bail  dcvntircd  the  revoaues  of  the  crown ;  and  in  two  reigns,  in  wliich  the  BovDrcign 
WM  long  in  a  state  of  infaiicy,  both  in  queen  CluiBtina'a  and  tu  this  king's  time,  the  Knaton 
had  taken  cure  of  themsolvea,  and  had  etrippcd  the  crown.  So  tlie  king  moved  fur  a  gcni-rsl 
rniuinption,  and  this  he  obtained  easily  of  tbo  states,  who,  as  they  envied  the  wealth  of 
the  senators,  ao  they  hoped  that,  by  making  the  king  rich,  the  people  would  bo  ksa  charged 
with  taxes.  Tiiis  was  not  all :  he  got  likewise  an  act  of  revision,  by  whicli  those  who  had 
grants  were  to  account  for  the  mean  profits,  and  this  was  applied  even  to  those  who  had 
grants  upon  valuable  considerations ;  for  when  it  appeared  that  the  valuable  conaideration 
wta  oatiaficd,  they  were  to  occimnt  for  all  they  had  received  over  and  above  that,  and  to 
repay  tliis,  with  the  interest  of  the  money  at  12  per  cent,  for  all  the  years  they  bad  enjoyed 
it.  Thifl  brought  a  great  debt  on  all  the  aenatorfi  and  uUier  families  of  the  kingdom ;  it  did 
utterly  ruin  them,  and  left  them  at  mercy :  and  wlicn  the  king  took  from  them  all  they  had, 
he  kept  them  still  in  a  dependence  upon  him,  giving  them  employments  in  the  army  or 
militia  that  he  set  up. 

After  tliat,  he  procured  of  the  states  of  his  kingdom  an  absolute  authority  to  gavern 
them  as  be  thought  fit,  and  accoiding  to  law  ;  but  even  this  limitation  seenieil  uneasy,  and 
their  slavery  woe  finialied  by  another  act  which  he  obtained,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged 
to  govern  by  law,  but  by  his  mere  will  and  pleasure.  So  successful  was  he,  in  the  space  of 
five  years,  to  ruin  all  the  families  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  destroy  their  laws  and  liberties, 
and  that  by  thpir  own  consent.  He  died  when  bis  son  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  gave 
groat  hopes  of  being  an  active,  warlike,  and  indefatigable  prince,  which  his  reign  ever  since 
has  demonstrated  to  the  world  *. 

The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  mediation  at  Ryswiek  -)-,  where  the  treaty  went  on  but 
slowly,  till  Harlu,  the  first  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  came  to  the  Hague,  who,  as 
was  believed,  bod  the  secret.  He  showed  a  fairer  inclination  than  hod  appeared  in  tlie 
others,  to  treat  frankly  and  honourably,  and  to  clear  all  the  difficulties  that  had  been  started 
before  ;  but  while  tliey  were  negotiating,  by  exchanging  papers,  which  was  a  slow  method, 
subject  to  much  delay  and  too  many  exceptions  and  evasions,  the  marshal  Boufilers  desired 
a  conference  with  the  carl  of  Portland,  and  by  the  order  of  their  masters,  they  met  four 
times,  and  were  long  alone.  That  lord  told  me  himself,  that  the  subject  of  those  confetcnci^ 
was  concoming  king  Juincs.  The  king  desired  to  know  how  the  king  of  France  intended 
to  dispose  of  him,  and  how  he  could  own  him  and  yet  su)>port  the  other.  The  king  of 
France  would  not  renounce  the  protecting  him,  by  any  article  of  the  treaty ;  but  it  was 
agreed  between  them,  that  the  king  of  France  should  give  him  no  assistance,  nor  give  th« 
king  any  disturbance  on  his  account,  and  that  he  should  retire  from  the  court  of  France, 
either  to  Avignon,  or  to  Italy.  On  the  otiier  hand,  his  queen  sliould  have  fifty  thonsand 
jHiunds  a  year,  which  was  her  jointnre,  settled  after  his  death,  and  that  it  sliould  now  be  paid 
lier,  he  lieing  reckoned  as  dead  to  the  nation  ;  and  in  this  the  king  very  readily  acquii»crd  : 
these  meetings  made  the  Lrouty  go  on  with  more  dispatch,  this  tender  point  bt'ing  once 
settled. 

A  new  difficulty  arose  with  relation  to  the  empire.  The  Frencb  offered  Brisoch  and 
Fribonre  as  an  ctpiivalent  for  Strasbourg:  the  court  of  Vienna  con^'uted  to  this,  but  the 
empire  refused  it.  Hiese  places  belonged  to  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions,  whereM 
Strasbourg  was  a  free  city,  as  well  as  a  protestont  town  ;  so  the  emperor  was  soon  brought 
to  accept  of  the  exchange.  All  other  matters  were  concerted.  Spain  was  now  as  impatient 
of  delays  as  France :  England  and  the  States  bad  no  other  concern  in  the  treaty  bnt  to 
Bceurc  their  allies,  and  to  settle  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands :  so,  in  September,  the  treaty 
was  signed  by  all  except  the  German  princes  :  bnt  a  set  time  was  prefixed  for  them  to  come 
into  it.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  comprehended  within  it ;  and  the  princes  of  the  enipirts 
finding  they  could  struggle  no  longer,  did  at  lost  consent  to  it.  A  now  piece  of  treachery 
against  the  protestant  religion  broke  out  in  the  conclusion  of  all  :  the  French  doelan-d  that 
tliat  port  of  the  palatinate  wliich  was  stipulated  to  be  restored  in  the  state  in  which  it  was, 
by  virtue  of  tliat  article  was  to  continue  in  the  same  state,  with  relation  to  luligion,  in 
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which  it  was  at  that  time  :  by  this,  several  churches  were  to  be  condemned  that  otherwise^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  in  particular  of  those  dominions,  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  protestants :  the  elector  palatine  accepted  of  the  condition  very  willingly,  being 
bigoted  to  a  high  degree :  but  some  of  the  princes,  the  king  of  Sweden  in  particular,  as 
duke  of  Deuxponts,  refused  to  submit  to  it :  but  this  had  been  secretly  concerted  among  the 
whole  popish  party,  who  are  always  firm  to  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  zealous  for 
them  ;  whereas  the  protestant  courts  are  too  ready  to  sacrifice  the  common  interest  of  their 
religion  to  their  own  private  advantage.  The  king  was  troubled  at  this  treacherous  motion, 
but  he  saw  no  inclination  in  any  of  the  allies  to  oppose  it  with  the  zeal  with  which  it  was 
pressed  on  the  other  hand.  The  importance  of  the  thing,  sixteen  churches  being  only  con-r 
dcmned  by  it,  as  the  earl  of  Pembroke  told  me,  was  not  such  as  to  deserve  he  should  venture 
a  rupture  upon  it :  and  it  was  thought  the  elector  palatine  might,  on  other  accounts,  be  so 
obnoxious  to  the  protestants,  and  might  need  their  assistance  and  protection  so  much,  that 
he  would  be  obliged  afterwards  to  restore  these  churches  thus  wrested  from  them.  So  the  king 
contented  himself  with  ordering  his  plenipotentiaries  to  protest  against  this,  which  they  did 
in  a  formal  act  that  they  passed. 

The  king  by  this  peace  concluded  the  great  design  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms,  which  he  had  constantly  pursued  from  his  first  appeamce  on  the  stage,  in  th0 
year  1 672.  There  was  not  one  of  the  allies  who  complained  that  he  had  been  forgotten  by 
him,  or  wronged  in  the  treaty :  nor  had  the  desire  of  having  his  title  universally  acknow- 
ledged raised  any  impatience  in  him,  or  made  him  run  into  this  peace  with  any  indecent 
haste.  The  terms  of  it  were  still  too  much  to  the  advantage  of  France  ;  but  the  length  and 
charge  of  the  war  had  so  exhausted  the  allies,  that  the  king  saw  the  necessity  of  accepting 
the  best  conditions  that  could  be  got.  It  is  true,  France  was  more  harassed  by  the  war, 
yet  the  arbitrary  frame  of  that  government  made  their  king  master  of  the  whole  wealth  of  his 
people :  and  the  war  was  managed  on  both  sides,  between  them  and  us,  with  this  visible 
difibrence,  that  every  man  who  dealt  with  the  French  king  was  ruined  by  it ;  whereas, 
among  us,  every  man  grew  rich  by  his  dealings  with  the  king  :  and  it  was  not  easy  to  see 
how  this  could  be  either  prevented  or  punished.  The  regard  that  is  shown  to  the  members 
of  parliament  among  us  makes  that  few  abuses  can  be  enquired  into  or  discovered :  and  the 
king  found  his  reign  grow  so  unacceptable  to  his  people,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  that 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  peace.  The  States  were  under  the  same  pressure ;  they 
were  heavier  charged,  and  sufiered  more  by  the  war  than  the  English.  The  French  got 
indeed  nothing  by  a  war  which  they  had  most  perfidiously  begun ;  they  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen :  Pignerol  and  Brisach,  which  cardinal  Richelieu  had  oon- 
sidcred  as  the  keys  of  Italy  and  Germany,  were  now  parted  with  ;  and  all  that  base  prac- 
tice of  claiming  so  much  under  the  head  of  reunions  and  dependencies,  was  abandoned :  the 
duchy  of  Lorrain  was  also  entirely  restored :  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  king  of 
France  intended  to  live  out  the  rest  of  his  days  in  quiet ;  for  his  parting  with  Barceloni^ 
made  all  people  conclude  that  he  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  the  dauphin's  pretensionB 
upon  the  crown  of  Spain,  after  that  king's  death,  by  a  new  war ;  and  that  he  would  only 
try  how  to  manage  it  by  negotiation. 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  this  treaty  was,  that  no  advantages  were  got  oy  it  in  favoo? 
of  the  protestants  in  France  :  the  French  refugees  made  all  possible  applications  to  the  king, 
and  to  the  other  protestant  allies ;  but  as  they  were  no  part  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  so  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  allies  could  do  more  for  them  than  to  recommend  them,  in  the 
warmest  manner,  to  the  king  of  France  :  but  he  was  so  far  engaged  in  a  course  of  super- 
stition and  cruelty,  that  their  condition  became  worse  by  the  peace  :  the  court  was  more  at 
leisure  to  look  after  them,  and  to  persecute  them,  than  they  thought  fit  to  do  during  the 
war.  The  military  men  in  France  did  generally  complain  of  the  peace  as  dishonourable  and 
base.  The  Jacobites  among  us  were  the  more  confounded  at  the  news  of  it,  because  the 
court  of  France  did,  to  the  last  minute,  assure  king  James  that  they  would  never  abandon 
his  interests :  and  his  queen  sent  over  assurances  to  their  party  here,  that  England  would 
be  left  out  of  the  treaty,  and  put  to  maintain  the  war  alone  :  of  which  they  were  so  confi- 
dent, that  they  entered  into  deep  wagers  upon  it ;  a  practice  little  known  among  us  before 
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tlie  war,  but  it  was  carried  on,  in  the  pMgrcBS  of  it,  to  a  very  cxtraTagant  degree ;  so  ttiot 
they  wcro  ruined  in  tlieir  fortunes,  us  well  08  sunk  in  tlicir  cxpectatiuna,  by  ttie  peace. 
waa  Buid,  king'  James's  queen  made  n  bold  repartee  to  the  Frencli  king,  wbcn  lie  told  tin 
the  peace  was  signed :  she  snid  dbe  ni^ed  it  might  be  such  lui  sliould  raise  his  glory  as 
much  as  it  might  settle  his  repose*. 

But  while  the  peace  was  concluded  in  these  parts,  the  war  between  tlie  emperor  and  the 
Turks  went  on  in  Hnngnry.  The  imperial  army  was  commanded  by  prince  Eugcn 
brother  of  thu  count  of  Soissons,  who,  apprehending  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  so  mucli 
considered  as  he  thought  he  night  deserve  in  France,  went  and  served  the  cm]icnir,  oaA 
grew  up  in  a  few  years  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age. 

The  grand  seignior  came  to  command  Ills  armies  in  person,  and  lay  encamped  on  both 
sides  of  the  TheJBse,  having  laid  a  bridge  over  the  river.  Prince  Eugene  marched  up  to 
him  and  attacked  his  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and,  after  a  short  dispute,  he  broke 
in  and  was  master  of  tho  camp,  and  forced  all  who  lay  on  that  ^dc  over  the  river.  In  this 
action  many  were  killed  and  drowned :  he  followed  them  across  the  Tlieisse,  and  gave  tliem 
a  total  defeat ;  most  of  their  janissaries  were  cut  off,  and  the  prince  became  master  of  all 
their  artillery  and  magazines :  tho  grand  seignior  himself  narrowly  escaped,  with  a  body  of 
horse,  to  Belgrade.  This  was  a  complete  victory,  and  was  the  greatest  blow  the  Turks  haj 
received  in  the  whole  war.  At  the  sarao  time  the  czar  was  very  successful  on  liis  side 
against  the  Tartnrians.  Tlie  Venetians  did  little  on  their  part,  and  the  confusions  in  Poland 
made  that  republic  but  a  feeble  ally :  so  that  the  weight  of  the  war  lay  wholly  on 
emperor.  But  though  he,  being  now  delivered  from  the  war  with  France,  was  inon 
leisure  to  prosecute  this,  yet  his  revenue  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  a 
treaty  to  be  carried  on  by  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland  ;  and  tho  French,  being 
now  no  longer  concerned  to  engage  the  Porte  to  carry  on  the  war,  the  grand  seignior 
fearing  a  revolution  upon  his  ill  suec-oss,  ■waa  very  glad  to  hearken  to  a  treaty,  which  v 
carried  on  all  this  winter,  and  was  finished  the  next  year  at  Cariowitz,  from  which  place 
takes  its  name. 

By  it  both  parties  were  to  keep  that  of  which  they  were  then  possessed ;  and  so  this  long 
war  of  Hungary,  which  had  brought  hoth  sides  by  turns  very  near  the  last  extremities, 
was  concluded  by  the  direction  and  mediation  of  the  king  of  Kngland  :  upon  which  I  will 
add  a  curious  oleervation,  that  though  it  tnay  seem  to  be  out  of  tho  laws  of  history,  yet, 
considering  my  profession,  will  I  hope  be  forgiven. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  the  present  most  learned  bisliop  of  Worcester,  who  has  now  for  above  twenty 
years  been  studying  the  Revelations  with  on  ama:nng  diligence  and  exactness,  had  long 
before  this  year  said,  the  pcAce  between  the  Tiuks  and  tlie  papal  Christians  was  certainly  to 
he  made  iu  the  year  1698,  which  he  made  out  thus: — The  four  angels,  mentioned  in  tlie 
fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Uovolations,  that  were  bound  in  tho  river  Euphrates,  which  h« 
expounds  to  be  the  captains  of  the  Turkish  forces,  that  till  then  were  subject  to  the  suKon 
at  Babylon,  were  to  be  loosed,  or  freed  from  that  yoke,  and  to  set  up  for  themsi-lvcs :  and 
these  were  prepared  to  slay  the  third  port  of  men,  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  and  a  year. 
Ho  reckons  the  year,  in  St.  John,  is  tlie  Julian  year  of  three  hundrul  and  sixty-five  days, 
that  is,  in  the  piophctic  style,  each  day  a  year;  a  month  is  thirty  of  these  da}-s,  oud  a  day 

*  No  Engliib  atale  meuurc  of  incli  {mportiincB  m  Ihs    tuppart  ihe  txaie  at  Jiiun :  it  mu  buc  or  nQ  (XHti- 
pncc  of  Rrinickmu  ever  carried  OD  whllil  our  chiofofH-     sbindon  ihe  iniemu  of  tlic  hauH  of  Autliii.     Thcra  b 

Dc^tutioni.     The  duke  of  Bhrewiliaiy,  wiitiiig  lo   Ihi  were  of  luch  a  ailum,  thai  ihc  i^irenicnt  m«  isthe 

ntl  I'fJcFHj,  Ihca  lord  Tillirn,  uj'i  of  Iho  proceeding*,  cemiiou   of  hoiliUtict   tbtn  ■    |io*ce.     The  "pnrtiliea 

**  I  am  more  ignonnl  Ihtn  you  on  lielleTc."     Tlie  bet  treat}'"  *  put  of  Ikii  unirorth)'  ncgolUlioii,  wn*  ouiied 

iilu  much  Hcret;  being  employed,  ctcd  lo  thofO  -who  on  limiUHyHilhaulcontulling  tiioEngliih  niiniiti;}  taiS 

iu  otfaer  nipccli  Hrre  to  much   Iruited,  nitunJI}'  ctiiMa  wu  delrioieutal  lo  our  inlerctti,  u  Hell  at  tbo  ram 

■  >ii>i]udaD  ttut  (oiDD  dirty,  tome  dligiucTul  dclcriDiuib  futun  hntililiei.     By  that  iliKliiinE  hl>  mioiKcn.  ' 

tiDQi  were  l«ing  canctudcd.   It  wu  unworthy  of  Williitm  liim  inourred  uiolhcr  uinoyuicc.  lie  lott  thrtr  eonSdi 

*nd  hit  pmiotaal  nllioi  not  lo  nuke  »me  (ii)iutuiDni  and  evoDIuiUy  ciiiwd  their  Kicttiati  ftam  Li*  icr 

for  Ihe  ufety  of  ibe  Fieneh  hiiguenott ;  it  bm  D  dcfil-  The  wliolo  of  IhcH  ncj^dilioui  in  nnfoldDd  and  ini»- 

ntion  at  honour  on   llw  jurt  of  Louii  to  lekoowlcdgB  tnted  in  tho  "  Shnswibnry  CormiKinileiicc."     See 

Williun  ai  king  aC  Eugluid,   when  ho  mi*  pledged  lo  llie  srtittc  "  Ui'Utincli,''  in  the  Diognphia  Diiiaoniei. 
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makes  one ;  which,  added  to  the  former  number,  makes  three  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Now 
he  proves  from  historians  that  Ottoman  came,  and  began  his  conquests  at  Prousse,  in  the 
1302  ;  to  which  tlie  former  number,  in  which  they  were  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men,  being 
added,  it  must  end  in  the  year  1698 :  and  though  the  historians  do  not  mark  the  hour,  or 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  day,  or  year,  which  is  a  month,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  destruc- 
tion the  Turks  were  to  make,  yet  he  is  confident,  if  that  is  ever  known,  that  the  prophecy 
will  be  found,  even  in  that,  to  be  punctually  accomplished.  After  this,  he  thinks  their  timo 
of  hurting  the  papal  Christians  is  at  an  end ;  they  may  indeed  still  do  mischief  to  the 
Muscovites,  or  persecute  their  own  Christian  subjects,  but  they  can  do  no  hurt  to  the 
papalins  ;  and  he  is  so  positive  in  this,  that  he  consents  that  all  his  scheme  should  be  laid 
aside,  if  the  Turks  engage  in  a  new  war  with  them  :  and  I  must  confess,  that  their  refusing 
now,  in  a  course  of  three  years,  to  take  any  advantage  from  the  troubles  in  Hungary,  to 
begin  the  war  again,  though  we  know  they  have  been  much  solicited  to  it,  gives  for  the 
present  a  confirmation  to  this  learned  prelate's  exposition  of  that  part  of  the  prophecy  *. 

The  king  came  over  to  England  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  was  received  by  the 
city  of  London  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  with  all  the  magnificence  that  he  would  admit.  Some 
progress  was  made  in  preparing  triumphal  arches,  but  he  put  a  stop  to  it ;  he  seemed,  by  a 
natural  modesty,  to  have  contracted  an  antipathy  to  all  vain  shows ;  which  was  much 
increased  in  him  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  gross  excesses  of  flattery,  to  which  the  French 
have  run  beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of  their  king ;  who  having  shown 
too  great  a  pleasure  in  these,  they  have  been  so  far  pursued,  that  the  wit  of  that  nation  has 
been  for  some  years  chiefly  employed  on  these  ;  for  they  saw  that  men'^s  fortunes  were  more 
certainly  advanced  by  a  new  and  lively  invention  in  that  way,  than  by  any  service  or  merit 
whatsoever.  This,  in  which  that  king  has  seemed  to  be  too  much  pleased,  rendering  him 
contemptible  to  better  judges,  gave  the  king  such  an  aversion  to  every  thing  that  looked 
that  way,  that  he  scarcely  bore  even  with  things  that  were  decent  and  proper. 

The  king  ordered  many  of  his  troops  to  be  disbanded  soon  after  the  peace  ;  but  a  stop  was 
put  to  that,  because  the  French  were  very  slow  in  evacuating  the  places  that  were  to  be 
restored  by  the  treaty,  and  were  not  beginning  to  reduce  their  troops  :  so  though  the  king 
declared  what  he  intended  to  do,  yet  he  made  no  haste  to  execute  it,  till  it  should  appear 
how  the  French  intended  to  govern  themselves.  The  king  thought  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  considerable  land  force ;  he  knew  the  French  would  still  maintain  great 
armies,  and  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  would  certainly  be  assisted  by  them,  if 
England  should  fall  into  a  feeble  and  defenceless  condition  :  the  king  of  Spain  was  also  in 
such  an  uncertain  state  of  health,  so  weak,  and  so  exhausted,  that  it  seemed  necessary  that 
England  should  be  in  a  condition  to  bar  France's  invading  that  empire,  and  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Austria.  But  though  ho  explained  himself  thus  in  general  to  his 
ministers,  yet  he  would  not  descend  to  particulars,  to  tell  how  many  he  thought  necessary, 
80  that  they  had  not  authority  to  declare  what  was  the  lowest  number  the  king  insisted  on. 

Papers  were  written  on  both  sides,  for  and  against  a  standing  force ;  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  pretended  that  a  standing  army  was  incompatible  with  public  liberty,  and  according 
to  the  examples  of  former  times,  the  one  must  swallow  up  the  other.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  militia  might  be  better  modelled,  and  more  trained,  which,  with  a  good  naval  force, 
some  thought  would  be  an  effectual  security  against  foreign  invasions,  as  well  as  it  would 
maintain  our  laws  and  liberties  at  home.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged,  that  since  all  our 
neighbours  were  armed,  and  the  most  formidable  of  them  all  kept  up  such  a  mighty  force, 
nothing  could  give  us  a  real  security,  but  a  good  body  of  regular  troops ;  nothing  could  be 
made  of  the  militia,  chiefly  of  the  horse,  but  at  a  vast  charge ;  and  if  it  was  well  regulated 


•  Dr.  Lloyd  is  stated  by  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  to 
have  had  very  orronoous  opinioDS  in  hu  old  ago,  respect- 
in:T  tlio  overthrow  of  papacy*  and  tho  approach  of  the 
millennium.  In  the  year  1712,  he  told  the  queen  he  was 
convinced  that  within  four  years  these  events  would  occur. 
Ho  was  then  more  than  eighty.  He  stated  this  in  tho 
presence  of  tho  lord- treasurer,  Oxford,  who  objected  dif- 
ferent interpretations  to  those  made  by  tho  bishop,  which 


enraged  the  aged  prelate  extremely,  he  replied,  with  great 
passion  and  rudeness,  ^*  So  says  your  treasurer,  bat  Qod 
says  otherwise,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.*'  So  sincere 
was  the  conviction  of  this  worthy  prelate  upon  these 
points,  that  he  told  the  queen,  that  if  he  was  not  right  he 
did  not  know  how  to  discern  truth ;  and  requested  he 
might  be  removed  from  his  bishopric,  as  unfit  to  explain 
the  Gospel  to  othera.— Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. 
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and  WL-11  comnmndcd,  it  would  prove  a  mighty  anoy  ■  but  tliis  of  the  militia  was  only  talkcA 
of  to  put  by  the  otlier  ;  for  no  project  was  ever  projioscd  to  render  it  mora  useful ;  a  fum 
at  sea  inight  bo  so  sliattered,  while  the  enemy  kept  within  their  porta  (as  it  actually  hap< 
poned  at  the  revolution),  that  this  etrcngth  might  come  ia  be  uacless  when  we  sliould  dcm 
it  most :  BO  that,  without  a  considerable  land  force,  it  §eenied  the  nation  would  1h!  too  muet 
exposed.  Tho  words  "  standing  army"  bad  an  odious  sound  in  English  eara  ;  bu  tbe  {>o]itt< 
larity  lay  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  kingV  miiiist<!rB  suffered  generally  in  the  good 
characters  they  bad  hitherto  maintaiued,  because  they  studied  to  stop  the  tide  tliat  run  H 
strong  the  other  way. 

At  the  opening  of  tbo  sesdon  of  parliament,  the  king  told  tbem,  that  in  his  opinion  ■ 
i>tanding  land  force  was  necessary :  the  house  of  commons  carried  the  jealousy  of  a  etandiqi 
army  so  high,  that  they  would  not  bear  the  motion,  nor  did  they  like  the  way  the  king  t 
of  oSisring  tliem  hie  opinion  in  the  point :  this  seemed  a  prescription  to  tbem,  and  inigM 
bias  some  in  the  counsels  they  were  to  offer  the  king,  and  bo  a  bar  to  the  freedom  of  debatvi 
The  managers  for  the  court  bad  no  orders  to  name  any  number  ;  bo  the  house  came  to  % 
resolution  of  paying  off  and  disbanding  aJl  the  forces  that  bad  been  raised  since  tho  yoB 
16R0  :  this  vote  brought  the  army  to  be  less  than  eight  thousand.  Tlie  conrt  was  strud 
with  this  ;  and  then  they  tried,  by  an  alter-gnme,  to  raise  the  number  of  fifteen  thousnni^ 
horse  and  foot.  If  this  bad  been  proposed  in  time,  it  would  probably  have  been  carnM' 
without  any  difficulty ;  but  the  king  was  so  long  upon  the  reserve,  that  now,  whtm  bi 
tbougbt  fit  to  speak  out  his  mind,  he  found  it  was  too  late :  so  a  force  not  cxci^eiUng  tet 
thousand  horse  and  foot  was  all  tliat  the  house  could  be  brought  to.  Tliia  gave  the  kiti| 
the  greatest  distaste  of  any  thing  that  had  befallen  him  in  bis  whole  reign ;  he  thought  il 
would  derogate  much  from  liim,  and  render  bis  alliance  so  inconsidenibk',  that  he  duubtctt' 
whether  he  could  carry  on  the  government  after  it  should  be  reduced  to  so  w<^k  anil  ia 
contemptible  a  state.  lie  smd,  that  if  he  could  have  imagined,  that  after  all  the  service  bt 
should  hare  done  the  nation,  ho  should  have  met  with  such  returns,  ho  would  never  luvtt 
meddled  in  our  aflairs ;  and  that  be  was  weary  of  governing  a  nation  that  was  bo  jealot 
to  lay  itself  open  to  an  enemy,  rather  than  tnist  him,  who  had  acted  so  faithfully  during  Ida 
whole  life,  that  he  had  never  onco  deceived  those  who  trusted  him.  He  said  this,  v  '  " 
great  deal  more  to  tho  same  purpose,  to  myself;  hut  he  saw  the  net^ssity  of  submittmg  |o' 
tliat  which  could  not  ho  helped. 

During  these  dcbati^s,  the  carl  of  Sunderland  had  argued  with  many  U])on  tlic  ncccant^; 
of  keeping  up  a  greater  force-  Tbia  was  in  so  mauy  hands,  that  he  was  cliarged  as  tlit 
author  of  the  counsel,  of  keejiing  on  foot  a  standing  army :  so  he  was  often  named  in  thf 
house  of  commons,  with  many  severe  reflections,  for  which  there  had  been  but  too  mncfe 
(Kcasion  given  during  tho  two  former  reigns.  The  tones  pressed  hard  upon,  and  the  whigl 
were  so  jealous  of  him,  that  bo,  apprehending  that  while  the  former  wotJd  attack  him  tlM 
others  would  defend  bim  faintly,  resolved  to  prevent  a  public  affront,  and  to  retire  from  tht 
court  and  from  busmess ;  not  only  against  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  even  the  king'4 
earnest  desire  that  he  would  continue  about  him  :  indeed,  up<m  this  occasion,  his  r  '  ' 
oxprcsaed  such  a  concern  and  value  for  bim,  that  the  jealousies  were  increased  by  the  o 
fidence  the  court  saw  the  king  had  in  him.  During  the  time  of  his  credit  thtnga  had  h 
carried  on  with  more  Sjiirit  and  better  success  than  before :  he  had  gained  such  a 
over  the  king,  that  he  brought  him  to  agree  to  some  thinj^  that  fiw  especttd  ho  would  havo 
yielded  to  :  he  managed  the  public  affairs  in  both  houses  with  so  much  st<-adin 
good  a  conduct,  that  he  had  procured  to  himself  a  greater  measure  of  esteem  than  he  had  ia 
any  of  the  former  parts  of  his  life ;  and  the  feebleness  and  disjointed  state  we  fell  into,  aAa 
he  withdrew,  contributed  not  a  little  to  establish  the  cliaraeter  which  his  administration  bad 
gained  him. 

The  partianiciit  went  on  slowly  in  fixing  the  fund  for  the  supplies  they  bad  vot4-d  :  tbejr 
settled  a  revenue  on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  ordinary  eupcnso  of  the  government,  which  " 
called  the  Civil  List.  This  iliey  carried  to  700,000/.  a  year,  which  was  much  more  than  the 
former  kings  of  Enghind  could  apjily  to  tbosc  occasions ;  fiOO.OOO/.  was  all  that  was  designed, 
but  it  bad  lipcn  promised  at  tho  treaty  of  Ryswiek  that  king  Janus,  being  now  as  dead  to. 
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England,  his  queen  should  enjoy  her  jointure,  that  was  50,000/.  a  year :  and  it  was  intended 
to  settle  a  court  about  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  then  nine  years  old :  so,  to  enable 
the  king  to  bear  that  expense,  this  large  provision  was  made  for  the  Civil  List.  But 
by  some  great  error  in  the  management,  though  the  court  never  had  so  much,  and 
never  spent  so  little,  yet  payments  were  ill  made,  and,  by  some  strange  consumption,  all 
was  wasted. 

While  the  house  of  commons  was  seeking  a  fund  for  paying  the  arrears  of  the  army,  and 
for  the  expense  at  sea  and  land  for  the  next  year,  a  proposition  was  made  for  constituting  a 
new  East  India  company,  who  should  trade  with  a  joint-<stock,  others  being  admitted  in  a 
determinate  proportion  to  a  separate  trade.  The  old  East  India  company  opposed  this,  and 
offered  to  advance  a  sum  (but  far  short  of  what  the  public  occasions  required,)  for  an  act  of 
parliament  that  should  confirm  their  charters.  The  projectors  of  the  new  company  offered 
two  millions,  upon  the  security  of  a  good  fund,  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  money  at  eight 
per  cent.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  :  for  the  king,  upon  an  address  that  was  made 
to  him  by  the  house  of  commons,  had  granted  the  old  company  a  new  charter,  they  being 
obliged  to  take  in  a  new  subscription  of  700,000/.  to  increase  their  stock  and  trade.  Those 
empowered  by  this  new  charter  were  not  charged  with  any  malversation ;  they  had  been 
trading  under  great  disadvantages,  and  with  great  losses,  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  is  true 
the  king  had  reserved  a  power  to  himself,  by  a  clause  in  the  charter,  to  dissolve  them,  upon 
warning  given  three  years  before  such  dissolution :  so  it  was  said  that  no  injustice  was  done 
them,  if  public  notice  should  be  given  of  such  an  intended  dissolution.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  the  clause  reserving  that  power  was  put  in  many  charters,  but  that  it  was 
considered  only  as  a  threatening,  obliging  them  to  a  good  conduct ;  but  that  it  was  not  ordi- 
nary to  dissolve  a  company  by  virtue  of  such  a  clause,  when  no  error  or  malversation  was 
objected.  The  old  company  came  at  last  to  offer  the  whole  sum  that  was  wanted  ;  but  the 
party  was  now  formed,  so  they  came  too  late ;  and  this  had  no  other  effect  but  to  raise  a 
clamour  against  this  proceeding,  as  extremely  rigorous,  if  not  unjust.  This  tlirew  the  old 
company  and  all  concerned  in  it  into  the  hands  of  the  tories,  and  made  a  great  breach  and 
disjointing  in  the  city  of  London.  And  it  is  certain  that  this  act,  together  with  tlie  inclina- 
tions which  those  of  the  whigs,  who  were  in  good  posts,  had  expressed  for  keeping  up  a 
greater  land  force,  did  contribute  to  the  blasting  the  reputation  they  had  hitherto  maintained 
of  being  good  patriots,  and  was  made  use  of  over  England  by  the  tories,  to  disgrace  both 
the  king  and  them.  To  this  another  charge  of  a  high  nature  was  added,  that  they  robbed 
the  public,  and  applied  much  of  the  money  that  was  given  for  the  service  of  the  nation  both 
to  the  supporting  a  vast  expense,  and  to  the  raising  great  estates  to  themselves.  This  was 
sensible  to  the  people,  who  were  uneasy  under  heavy  taxes,  and  were  too  ready  to  believe 
that,  according  to  the  practice  in  king  Charles's  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  money  that  was 
given  in  parliament  was  divided  among  those  who  gave  it.  These  clamours  were  raised 
and  managed  with  great  dexterity  by  those  who  intended  to  rendej  the  king,  and  all  who 
were  best  affected  to  him,  so  odious  to  the  nation,  that  by  this  means  they  might  carry  such 
an  election  of  a  new  house  of  commons,  as  that  by  it  all  might  be  overturned.  It  was  said 
that  the  bank  of  England  and  the  new  East  India  company,  being  in  the  hands  of  whigs, 
they  would  have  the  command  of  all  the  money,  and,  by  consequence,  of  all  the  trade  of 
England :  so  a  great  party  was  raised  against  the  new  company  in  both  houses ;  but  the 
act  for  it  was  carried.  The  king  was  very  indifferent  in  the  matter  at  first,  but  the  greatness 
of  the  sum  that  was  wanted,  which  could  not  probably  be  raised  by  any  other  project,  pre- 
vailed on  him ;  the  interests  of  princes  carrying  them  often  to  act  against  their  private 
opinions  and  inclinations. 

Before  the  king  went  into  Holland,  which  Vas  in  July,  news  came  from  Spain  that  their 
king  was  dying.  This  alarm  was  often  given  before,  but  it  came  much  quicker  now.  Tlie 
French  upon  this  sent  a  fleet  to  lie  before  Cadiz,  which  came  thither  at  the  time  that  the 
galleons  were  expected  home  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that,  if  the 
king  had  died,  they  would  have  seized  on  all  that  treasure.  We  sent  a  fleet  thither  to  secure 
them,  but  it  came  too  late  to  have  done  any  service,  if  it  had  been  needed ;  this  was  much 
censured,  but  the  admiralty  excused  themselves,  by  saying  that  the  parliament  was  so  late  in 
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fixing  till!  fuiuU  fur  tlic  fleet,  that  it  was  ant  posdible  t<>  b«  leady  aiioncr  lliaii  tliry  wetc. 
The  king  of  Spain  recovered  for  that  time,  but  it  was  ao  far  from  any  entire  rcuovury,  tlmt  a 
relapse  was  still  apprebended.  When  the  king  went  to  Uolbnd,  ho  left  some  scaled  ordna 
behind  him,  of  which  some  of  his  miDiaterB  tuld  uie  they  knew  not  the  contcnls  till  they 
were  opened :  by  tliese,  the  king  ordered  sixteen  thousand  men  to  be  kept  up :  for  excusing 
tliia,  it  waa  twud,  that  though  the  parliament  had  in  their  votes  mentioned  only  t«n  thousand 
land  men,  to  whom  they  had  afterwards  added  three  thousand  marines,  and  had  raised  only 
tlie  mouey  necessary  fur  that  number,  yet  no  dtlermiued  number  was  mentioned  in  the  act 
itself:  so,  since  the  apprehension  of  the  king  of  Spain's  death  made  it  adnsable  to  have  » 
greater  force  ready  for  such  an  accident,  the  king  resolved  to  keep  up  a  force  somewhat 
beyond  that  which  the  house  of  commonB  had  consented  to :  the  leaving  those  orders  scaled, 
made  the  whole  blame  to  be  cast  singly  on  the  king,  as  it  screened  the  ministers  from  a 
share  in  this  counsel.  And  we  have  more  than  once  known  ministers  put  the  advices  that 
they  tliemselves  gavt  in  such  a  manner  on  their  masters,  that  in  executing  them  our  kings 
have  faiken  mure  care  to  shelter  their  ministers  tlian  to  preserve  themselves. 

The  king,  before  hia  leaving  England,  settled  a  household  about  the  duke  of  Olnuecetcr  : 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  restored  to  favour,  was  made  his  governor,  and  I  waa 
named  by  the  king  to  be  his  preceptor.  I  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  excuse  myself:  I 
had  hitherto  no  share  in  the  princess's  favour  or  confidence :  I  was  also  become  uneasy  at 
some  things  in  the  king's  conduct :  I  considered  him  as  a  glorious  instrument,  raised  up  by 
Ood,  who  had  done  great  things  by  him :  I  hod  also  such  obligations  to  him,  that  I  bad 
resolved,  on  public  as  well  as  on  private  accounts,  never  to  engage  in  any  opposition  to  hiin, 
and  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  he  might  have  carried  matters  further  than  he  did;  and 
that  bo  was  giving  his  enemies  handles  to  weaken  bis  government.  I  had  tried,  but  with 
little  success,  to  use  all  due  freedom  with  him ;  he  did  not  love  to  be  found  fault  with ;  and 
though  bo  bure  every  thing  that  I  said  very  gently,  yet  ho  either  discouraged  me  witli 
silence,  or  answered  in  such  general  expressions,  that  they  signified  little  or  nothing.  These 
eonsidcratiuns  disposed  me  ratlier  to  retire  from  the  court  and  town,  than  to  ongagv  deeper 
in  such  a  constant  attendance,  for  so  many  years  as  this  employment  might  run  out  to. 
Tlio  king  made  it  indeed  easy  in  one  respect ;  for,  as  the  young  prince  was  to  be  oil  the 
summer  at  Windsor,  which  was  in  my  diocese,  SO  ho  allowed  mo  ten  weeks  in  the  year  few 
the  other  parts  of  my  diocese.  All  my  endeavours  to  decline  this  wore  without  efl^;  tha 
king  would  trust  that  care  only  to  me,  and  the  princess  gave  me  such  encouragement,  that  I 
resolved  not  only  to  submit  to  this,  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  direction  of  Prori- 
dence,  but  to  give  myself  wholly  up  to  it.  I  took  to  my  own  jjrovinco  the  reading  and 
explaining  the  Scrijiturcs  to  him,  the  instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the 
rules  of  virtue,  and  the  giving  him  a  view  of  history,  geography,  politics,  and  govenunont. 
1  resolved  also  to  look  very  exactly  to  all  the  masters  that  were  appointed  to  teach  him  other 
things  *.  Dut  now  I  turn  to  give  an  account  of  some  things  that  more  immediately  belong 
to  my  own  profession. 

Tliis  year,  Thomas  Firmin,  a  famous  citizen  of  London,  died  :  he  was  in  great  esteem  fur 
promoting  many  charitable  designs,  for  looking  after  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  setting  tlictn 
to  work,  for  raising  great  sums  for  schools  and  hospitals,  and  indeed  for  charities  of  all 
sortSj  private  and  public :  he  hod  such  credit  with  the  richest  citizens,  that  be  hod  the  com- 

•  WiUiun,  duke  of  Glnuualcr,  wu  tht  aniy  uStpiing  nllj  iidmind  ind  bolaiBl.  Ii  nill  b«  Ken  in  >  rulure 
uriiieen  Anne  ihit  ilniaiL  ouilivcil  chiMhsod.       When      jogs  tliai  lio  died  in   1700,  hiving  juii  complruij   hia 

Mirlhorough  lo  lorn  ths  u1  of  wu,  heconipliiDcutod  llie  lo  luaciit  him,  ever  afLir  ligDiDg  henolf,  when  *ritui| 

«r1  by  Bjlug,  "  Tcmch  bim  la  bo  whil  you  ue.  uul  uijr  to  lidj,  mfWrinnIt  [be  dnchou  of,  MulboroDgb,  "  janr 

nephew  oDUot  mmt  t«omp1iibDieaU.~      Hii   lifs  wu  poor,  nnforlnute,  biibfiil,  Morlcy,"  Ihe  nun*  ihe  hud 

ncriSced,  like  lUwurd  ibe  Siiih'a,  to  hii  loo  deniWid  ulnpied  in  her  privilo  eormpaiuleDcewilhhcTcoofiiluto; 

iileniioo  lo  hli  iiudiei.     He  undomlood  Ibe  Wnin  of  who  in  tbit  inteitouno  ulupwd  the  tigtulurs  of  "  Free- 

fonifieatioD  and  uaTigslion;  wnuld  nunbul  *  compuiy  of  man." — (Noble'a  Caotlnuaiion  of  (ininger.)     W*  maj 

boya,  who  h*d  Tolunutily  enliilcd  ta  altcnd  him ;  tludicd  eelimBlo  the  national  lomiw  upon  thia  event  by  tvDeui. 

hiatoiy.   poUlica,  gcogispliy,    uid    nli^on,  wldnaml]' ;  benug  bow  murh  the  lou  of  the  princna  CharlotM  WM 

delighted  in  tnu-liiil   iporta  and  bunting,  u  rrluaiinBii  Unented  by  every  EDgllibinui. 
and  vtt  ta  [liout  and  micily  iciii[.erod,  thai  he  "»s  ptuo- 
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mand  of  great  wealth  as  oft  as  there  was  occasion  for  it :  and  ho  laid  out  his  own  time  chiefly 
in  advancing  all  such  designs.  These  things  gained  him  a  great  reputation.  He  was  called 
a  socinian,  but  was  really  an  arian,  which  he  very  freely  owned  before  the  revolution ;  but 
he  gave  no  public  vent  to  it,  as  he  did  afterwards.  He  studied  to  promote  his  opinions,  after 
the  revolution,  with  much  heat  :  many  books  were  printed  against  the  Trinity,  which  he 
dispersed  over  the  nation,  distributing  them  freely  to  all  who  would  accept  of  them  :  profane 
wits  were  much  delighted  with  this :  it  became  a  common  topic  of  discourse  to  treat  all 
mysteries  in  religion  as  the  contrivances  of  priests,  to  bring  the  world  into  a  blind  submis- 
sion to  them  :  priestcraft  grew  to  be  another  word  in  fashion,  and  the  enemies  of  religion 
vented  all  their  impieties  under  the  cover  of  these  words ;  but  while  these  pretended  much 
zeal  for  the  government,  those  who  were  at  work  to  undermine  it  made  great  use  of  all  this ; 
they  raised  a  great  outcry  against  socinianism,  and  gave  it  out  that  it  was  likely  to  overrun 
all ;  for  archbishop  Tillotson  and  some  of  the  bishops  had  lived  in  great  friendship  with  Mr. 
Firmin,  whose  charitable  temper  they  thought  it  became  them  to  encourage.  Many  under- 
took to  write  in  this  controversy ;  some  of  these  were  not  fitted  for  handling  such  a  nice 
subject.  A  learned  deist  made  a  severe  remark  on  the  progress  of  this  dispute  :  he  said,  he 
was  sure  the  divines  would  be  too  hard  for  the  socinians,  in  proving  their  doctrines  out  of 
Scripture ;  but  if  the  doctrine  could  bo  once  laughed  at  and  rejected  as  absurd,  then  its 
being  proved,  how  well  soever  out  of  Scripture,  would  turn  to  be  an  argument  against  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  as  containing  such  incredible  doctrines. 

The  divines  did  not  go  all  in  the  same  method,  nor  upon  the  some  principles.  Dr.  Sher- 
lock engaged  in  the  controversy :  he  was  a  clear,  a  polite,  and  a  strong  writer,  and  had  got 
great  credit  in  the  former  reign  by  his  writings  against  those  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but 
he  was  apt  to  assume  too  much  to  himself,  and  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  contempt; 
this  created  him  many  enemies,  and  made  him  pass  for  an  insolent,  haughty  man :  he  was 
at  first  a  Jacobite,  and  while,  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  he  was  under  suspension,  he  wrote 
against  the  socinians,  in  which  he  took  a  new  method  of  explaining  the  Trinity  :  he  thought 
there  were  three  eternal  minds ;  two  of  these  issuing  from  the  Father,  but  that  these  were 
one,  by  reason  of  a  mutual  consciousness  in  the  three  to  every  of  their  thoughts  :  this  was 
looked  on  as  plain  tritheism ;  but  all  the  party  applauded  him  and  his  book.  Soon  after 
that,  an  accident  of  an  odd  nature  happened. 

There  was  a  book  drawn  up  by  bishop  Overall,  fourscore  years  ago,  concerning  govern- 
ment, in  which  its  being  of  a  divine  institution  was  very  positively  asserted  ;  it  was  read  in 
convocation,  and  passed  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the  publishing  it  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  that  famous  book  of  Parsons,  tho  Jesuit,  published  under  the  name 
of  Dollman.  King  James  the  First  did  not  like  a  convocation  entering  into  such  a  theory 
of  politics  ;  so  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Abbot,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  was  then  in  the  lower  house.  I  had  the  original,  written  all  in  his  own  hand,  in 
my  possession ;  by  it  he  desired  that  no  further  progress  should  be  made  in  that  matter, 
and  that  this  book  might  not  be  offered  to  him  for  his  assent.  Thus  that  matter  slept,  but 
Sancroft  had  got  OveralFs  own  book  into  his  hands ;  so  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  he 
resolved  to  publish  it  as  an  authentic  declaration  that  the  church  of  England  had  made  in 
this  matter ;  and  it  was  published  as  well  as  licensed  by  him  a  very  few  days  before  he  came 
under  suspension  for  not  taking  the  oaths ;  but  there  was  a  paragraph  or  two  in  it  that  they 
had  not  considered,  which  was  plainly  calculated  to  justify  ^e  owning  the  United  Provinces 
to  be  a  lawful  government ;  for  it  was  there  laid  down  that  when  a  change  of  government 
was  brought  to  a  thorough  settlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  submitted  to  as  a  work 
of  the  providence  of  God,  and  a  part  of  king  James's  letter  to  Abbot  related  to  this.  When 
Sherlock  observed  this,  he  had  some  conferences  with  the  party  in  order  to  convince  them 
by  that,  which  he  said  had  convinced  himself.  Soon  after  that  he  took  the  oaths,  and  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  published  an  account  of  the  grounds  he  went  on,  which  drew 
out  many  virulent  books  against  him.  Aft«r  that  they  pursued  him  with  the  clamour  of 
tritheism,  which  was  done  with  much  malice  by  the  very  same  persons  who  had  highly  mag- 
nified tho  performance  while  ho  was  of  their  party ;  so  powerful  is  the  bias  of  interest  and 
passion  in  tho  most  speculative  and  the  most  important  doctrines. 
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Dr.  South,  B,  learned,  but  an  ill-uatutvd  divine,  who  had  taken  the  oatlis,  bnt  with  tlie 
rowrve  of  an  equivocal  sense  whicli  he  put  oa  them,  attacked  Dr.  Sherlock's  book  of  the  Trinity, 
not  withont  wit  and  learning,  Vmt  without  any  measure  of  Christian  chnrity,  and  without 
any  regard  either  to  ttic  dignity  of  the  subjeet  or  the  decenties  of  hia  profession.  He 
explained  the  Trinity  in  the  common  method,  that  the  Deity  was  one  caeence  in  three  Bub«ns- 
tenciee  *.  Sherlock  replied,  and  charged  this  as  SabeUinnism  ;  and  some  others  went  into 
the  diaputo  with  some  learning,  but  with  more  heat ;  one  preached  Sherlock's  notion  before 
the  university  of  Oxford,  for  which  he  was  censured ;  but  Sherlock  wrote  agiunst  that  cen- 
sure with  the  highest  etrnina  of  contempt.  The  socinians  triumphed  not  a  little  npon  this, 
and  in  aereml  of  their  books  they  di^'ided  their  adversaries  into  real  and  nominal  trinitorians. 
Slieriock  was  put  in  the  6ist  class;  as  for  the  second  class,  thoy  pretended  it  had  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  western  church  ever  since  the  time  tliat  the  fourth  council  in  the  Laterau 
sat.  Some,  who  took  advantage  from  these  debates  to  publish  their  impieties  without  fear 
or  shame,  rejoiced  to  see  the  divines  engaged  in  such  subtle  questions  ;  and  they  reckoned 
that  which  side  soever  might  have  the  better  in  the  turn  of  this  controversy,  yet  in  concln- 
luon  they  alone  must  be  the  gainers  by  every  dispute  that  brought  such  important  matters 
to  a  doubtfulness,  which  might  end  in  infidelity  at  last. 

The  ill  effects  that  were  like  to  follow  on  those  different  explanations,  made  the  bishops 
move  the  king  to  set  out  injunctions,  requiring  tlicm  to  see  to  the  represmng  of  error  and 
hert^sy  with  all  possible  zeal,  more  particularly  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;  and  to  watch  against  and  hinder  the  use  of  new  terms,  or  new  explanations,  in  those 
matters.  Tltis  put  a  stop  to  those  debates,  as  Mr.  Finnin's  death  put  a  stop  to  the  printing 
and  spreading  of  socinian  books.  Upon  all  this,  some  angiy  clergymen,  who  had  not  that 
share  of  preferment  that  they  tliought  thoy  deserved,  begun  to  complain  that  no  convocation 
was  suffered  to  nt  to  whom  the  judging  in  such  points  seemed  most  properly  to  belong. 
Books  were  written  on  this  head ;  it  was  said,  that  the  law  made  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  that  limited  the  power  of  that  body,  so  that  no  new  canons  could  be  attempt*^,  or  put 
in  use  without  the  king's  licence  and  consent,  did  not  disable  them  from  sitting;  on 
the  contrary,  a  convocation  was  hold  to  be  a  part  of  the  parliament,  so  that  it  ought  always 
to  attend  upon  it,  and  to  be  ready,  when  advised  with,  to  ^ve  their  opinions  chiefly  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  They  had  also,  as  these  men  pretended,  a  right  to  prepare  articles  and 
canons,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  king,  who  might  indeed  deny  his  assent  to  them,  as  he 
did  to  bills  that  were  offered  him  by  both  Iiouaes  of  parliament.  This  led  them  to  strike  at 
the  king's  supremacy,  and  to  assert  the  intrin<«ic  power  of  the  church,  which  had  bent 
disowned  by  this  church  ever  since  the  time  of  the  reformation ;  and  indeed  the  king's 
supremacy  was  thought  to  be  carried  formerly  too  high,  and  that  by  the  same  sort  of  men 
who  were  now  studying  to  lay  it  as  low.  It  seemed  that  some  men  were  for  maintaining  it 
as  long  as  it  was  in  their  management,  and  that  it  made  for  them ;  but  resolved  to  weaken 
it  all  they  could,  as  soon  as  it  went  out  of  their  hands,  and  was  no  more  at  their  discrcdon  : 
such  a  turn  do  men's  interests  and  partialities  give  to  their  opinions. 

All  this  while  it  was  manifest  that  ihoro  were  two  different  parties  among  the  clet^ ;  one 
was  firm  and  faithful  to  the  present  government,  and  served  it  with  wal :  these  did  not  envy 
the  diasentors  the  caae  tliat  the  toleration  gave  them  ;  they  wished  for  a  favourable  opiior- 
tunity  of  making  such  alterations  in  some  few  riti-s  and  ceremonies  as  might  bring  into  the 
ubuich  those  who  were  not  at  too  great  a  distance  from  it :  and  I  do  freely  own  tliat  I  waa 

■  Tiiit  uDobls  uWiiabli  niiiii,  and  brillianl  wit,  de.  induce  him  In  mchiuigc  Ihnm  ctcd  fat  ilw  rmaior  tnd 

r.  KdIkiI  iirclile|»Ko|jiJ  mlLrui.     He   bi 

iritriiv  01  n  ciliuinMcr  DLklndj  wiifa  chaerfiilnett,  nnd 

1    to   iiinlie  ii  t   tula  men  ot  hii  rcproiir^  nil  mi 

,      ,.         oMMciueuilj  ulhCTed  bcfun  Chirlc*  the  Swond, 

It  ID  CrDiDtttiH,  Chgrln,  Junei,  and  WiUiun.  counicra.  he  pcminKi  ihul  Ilm  UnanU  or  liie  n7*l  pe« 

Tbit  plimej  did  out  ariH  frum  UTiirico  ;  hf>  high«l  pre-  wen  ilHping.     He  >lapp«],  will  calliof  thiice  U  L<n4 

(unHtDI  ni  >  euioiirj,  ChriMchimh,  and  >  pnbend  iiUJI  I^udenUie,  who  mnaks,  and  Hood  np,  hhI  te  bim,  *  Vj 

■1  Wnlniliutcr ;  nnd  the  retcDunur  th(««,u  well  h  pert  Lord,  1  noi  fOTTjF  u  Inleirupl  yMir  R|»ie,  but  I  mmt  big 

•f  bii  iwlcnul  pulriinunt,  hs  Jlipctml  ■aaually  in  chiri.  that  faun-ill  nolinoic  quite  to  loud,  lcil]'uuihuuld>imk>B 

in.     Bendunt  an  old  Iwl  uid  walking  itick  »  highly,  hi>  iiuje)t,r."  (Bing.  Driunniii.      Wved'iAlhcnOxeo, 

haviiig  aunl  Ihflu  manj  vnm,  ihul  no  pniiauaul rvuld  NoWd'<  Cnulin.of  (imirgrr.) 


•cr>e>  man  thui  the  above 
South  wubom  ID  le3,t,hnD 
•ad  Chiiilchurch,  Oiferd, 
lojoruih.      ■ 


■  long  ud  McniCKUoit 
cd  in  1716.  OiH  MJ-rti- 
be  rFpcfttcd.^Praicbijv 
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of  this  number.  Others  took  the  oaths  indeed,  and  concurred  in  every  act  of  compUailcd 
with  the  government,  but  they  were  not  only  cold  in  serving  it,  but  were  always  blaming 
the  administration,  and  aggravating  misfortunes :  they  expressed  a  groat  esteem  for  Jacobites, 
and  in  all  elections  gave  their  votes  for  those  who  leaned  that  way ;  at  the  same  time  they 
shewed  great  resentments  against  the  dissenters,  and  were  enemies  to  the  toleration,  and 
seemed  resolved  never  to  consent  to  any  alteration  in  their  favour.  The  bulk  of  the  clergy 
ran  this  way,  so  that  the  moderate  party  was  far  out-numbered.  Profane  minds  had  too 
great  advantages  from  this,  in  reflecting  severely  on  a  body  of  men  that  took  oaths,  and  per- 
formed public  devotions,  when  the  rest  of  their  lives  was  too  public  and  too  visible  a  contra- 
diction to  such  oaths  and  prayers. 

But  while  we  are  thus  unhappily  disjointed  in  matters  of  religion,  our  neighbours  are  not 
so  entirely  united  as  they  pretend  to  be.     The  quietists  are  said  to  increase  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  in  France :  the  persecution  there  began  at  first  upon  a  few  jansenists,  but  it  turned  soon 
to  the  protestants,  on  whom  it  has  been  long  very  heavy  and  bloody :  this  had  put  an  end  to 
all  disputes  in  those  matters ;  a  new  controversy  has  since  been  managed  with  great  heat, 
between  Bossuet,  the  famous  bishop,  first  of  Condom  and  now  of  Meaux,  and  La  Motte 
Fenelon,  who  was  once  in  high  favour  with  Madame  Maintenon,  and  was,  by  her  means, 
made  preceptor  to  the  dauphin's  children,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  be  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray.     He  wrote  a  treatise  of  spiritual  maxims,  according  to  the  subtilty,  as  well  as  the 
sublimity,  of  the  writers  called  the  mystics :  in  it  he  distinguished  between  that  which  was 
falsely  cliarged  upon  them,  and  that  which  was  truly  their  doctrine ;  he  put  the  perfection  of 
a  spiritual  lif(5  in  the  loving  of  God  purely  for  himself,  without  any  regard  to  ourselves,  even 
to  our  own  salvation ;  and  in  our  being  brought  to  such  a  state  of  indifference,  as  to  have  no 
will,  nor  desire  of  our  own,  but  to  be  so  perfectly  united  to  the  will  of  God  as  to  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  Heaven,  only  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  bring  us  thither,  without  any 
regard  to  our  own  happiness.     Bossuet  wrote  so  sharply  against  him,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
think  a  rivalry  for  favour  and  preferment  had  as  great  a  share  in  it  as  zeal  for  the  truth. 
The  matter  was  sent  to  Rome ;  Fenelon  had  so  many  authorized  and  canonized  writers  of  his 
side,  that  many  distinctions  must  be  made  use  of  to  separate  them  from  him ;  but  the  king 
was  much  set  against  him  ;  he  put  him  from  his  attendance  on  the  young  princess,  and  sent 
him  to  his  diocese  :  his  disgrace  served  to  raise  his  character.     Madame  Maintenon's  violent 
aversion  to  a  man  she  so  lately  raised,  was  imputed  to  his  not  being  so  tractable  as  she 
expected,  in  persuading  the  king  to  own  his  marriage  with  her ;  but  that  I  leave  to  conjec- 
ture.    There  is  a  breach  nmning  through  the  Lutheran  churches ;  it  appeared  at  first  openly 
at  Hamburgh,  where  many  were  going  into  stricter  methods  of  piety,  who  from  thence  were 
called  pietists :  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  them  and  the  rest,  who  are  most 
rigid  to  old  forms,  and  are  jealous  of  all  new  things,  especially  of  a  stricter  course  of  devotion, 
beyond  what  they  themselves  are  inclined  to  practise.     There  is  likewise  a  spirit  of  zeal  and 
devotion,  and  of  public  charities,  sprung  at  home,  beyond  what  was  known  among  us  in 
former  times ;  of  which  I  may  have  a  good  occasion  to  make  mention  hereafter. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression ;  the  company  in  Scotland,  this  year,  set  out  a  fleet, 
with  a  colony,  on  design  to  settle  in  America ;  the  secret  was  better  kept  than  could  have 
been  well  expected,  considering  the  many  hands  in  which  it  was  lodged  ;  it  appeared  at  last, 
that  the  true  design  had  been  guessed,  from  the  first  motion  of  it :  they  landed  at  Darien, 
which,  by  the  report  that  they  sent  over,  was  capable  of  being  made  a  strong  place,  witli  a 
good  port.  It  wa«  no  wonder  that  the  Spaniards  complained  loudly  of  this ;  it  lay  so  near 
Porto-Bello  and  Panama  on  the  one  side,  and  Carthagena  on  the  other,  that  they  could  not 
think  they  were  safe  when  such  a  neighbour  came  so  near  the  centre  of  their  empire  in  Ame- 
rica :  the  king  of  France  complained  also  of  this,  as  an  invasion  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
and  offered  the  court  of  Madrid  a  fleet  to  dislodge  them.  The  Spaniards  pressed  the  king  bard 
upon  this  :  they  said  they  were  once  possessed  of  that  place,  and  though  they  found  it  too 
unhealthy  to  settle  there,  yet  the  right  to  it  belonged  still  to  them  ;  so  this  was  a  breach  of 
treaties,  and  a  violent  possession  of  their  country.  In  answer  to  this,  the  Scotch  pretended, 
tliat  the  natives  of  Darien  were  never  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  by  consequence 
ji  free  i>cople ;  tliey  said,  they  had  purchased  of  them  leave  to  possess  themselves  of  that 
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I)]a<:c,  an<l  tti»t  tlio  Spanianla  abandoned  ihe  country,  because  tlicy  could  not  reduce  tlie 
natives ;  bo  the  pretension  of  tlie  first  discovery  waa  made  void  wUcn  they  went  off  From  it, 
nut  boing  al)lu  tu  hold  it ;  and  then  the  natives  being  U'ft  to  themselves,  it  was  lawful  fur  the 
Soola  to  treat  with  them :  it  was  given  out  that  there  waa  mnch  gold  in  the  conntry.  Cer- 
tainly the  nation  was  so  full  of  hopua  from  this  project,  that  they  riused  a  fund  for  carrying 
it  on,  greater  than,  as  was  thonght,  that  kingdom  could  stretch  to :  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  subscribed,  and  a  fourth  pitrt  was  [Kud  down,  and  afterwards  seventy 
thousand  pounds  more  was  brought  in,  and  a  national  fury  seemed  to  have  transported  tho 
whole  kingdom  upon  this  project. 

The  Jacobites  went  into  the  management  with  a  particular  heat :  they  saw  the  king  would 
be  much  pressed  from  Spain ;  the  EngliKh  nation  apprehending  that  this  wouhl  be  act  np  as 
a  breach  of  treaties,  and  that  upon  a  rupturo  their  effects  in  S|)ain  might  be  seized,  grew  also 
very  uneasy  at  it ;  upon  which  it  was  thought  that  the  king  would  in  time  be  forced  to  dis- 
own this  invasion,  and  to  declare  against  it,  and  in  that  case  they  hoped  to  have  inflamed  tlie 
kingdom  with  this,  that  the  king  denied  them  hia  protection,  while  they  were  only  acting 
according  to  law ;  and  this,  they  would  hav«  said,  was  contrary  to  the  cofonation  oath,  and 
so  they  would  have  thought  they  were  freed  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  The  Jacobites, 
having  this  prospect,  did  all  that  was  possible  to  nuse  the  hopes  of  the  nation  to  the  higheet 
degree  :  our  English  plantations  grew  also  very  jealous  of  this  new  colony  ;  they  feared, 
that  the  double  prospect  of  finding  gold,  and  of  robbing  the  Spaniards,  would  draw  many 
planters  from  them  into  this  new  settlement ;  and  that  the  buccaneers  might  run  into  them  ; 
for  hy  the  Scotch  act,  this  place  was  to  be  made  a  free  port ;  and  if  it  was  not  ruined  before 
it  was  well  formed,  they  reckoned  it  would  become  a  seat  of  piracy,  and  another  Algiers,  tn 
those  parts.  Upon  these  grounds  the  English  nation  inclined  to  declare  Bgiunat  this,  and  the 
king  seemed  convinced  that  it  was  an  infraction  of  his  treaties  with  Spain :  so  orders  were 
sent,  hut  very  secretly,  to  tho  English  plantations,  particularly  to  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward 
Islands,  to  forbid  all  commerce  with  the  Scots  at  Darien.  The  Spaniards  made  some  faint 
attempts  on  them,  but  without  euccess  ;  thia  waa  a  very  great  diflicidty  on  the  king ;  he  saw 
how  much  lie  was  likely  to  be  pressed  on  both  hands,  and  be  apprehended  what  ill  conse- 
quences were  likely  to  follow,  on  hia  declaring  himself  either  way. 

The  parliament  of  England  had  now  sat  its  period  of  three  years,  in  which  great  things 
had  been  done ;  tlio  whole  money  of  England  was  recoincd ;  the  king  was  secured  in  hia 
government,  an  honourable  jwaco  was  made  *,  public  credit  was  restored,  and  tho  payment 
of  public  debts  was  put  on  sure  and  good  funds.  The  chief  conduct  lay  now  in  a  few  bauds ; 
the  lord  Soraeis  was  made  a  baron  of  England ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest,  and  the 
most  incorrupt  judges  that  ever  sat  in  Chancer}',  so  his  great  capacity  for  all  affairs  made  tho 
king  consider  him  beyond  all  his  ministers,  and  he  well  dc^rved  the  confidence  that  tlie  king 
expressed  for  him  on  all  occasions.  In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Slontague  bad  guned 
such  a  visible  ascendant  over  all  that  were  Xiealous  for  the  king's  service,  that  lie  gave  the  law 
to  the  rest,  winch  ho  did  always  witlt  great  spirit,  but  sometimes  with  too  assuming  an  air. 
The  fleet  was  in  tlie  carl  of  Orford's  management,  who  was  both  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
waa  at  tlio  head  of  the  admiralty ;  he  had  brought  in  many  into  the  service,  who  were  very 
zealous  for  the  government,  but  a  spirit  of  im[>iety  and  dissolution  ran  througli  too  many  of 
them,  so  that  those  who  intended  to  cast  a  load  upon  the  government  had  too  great  advaa- 
tugcs  given  by  some  of  these.  The  administration  at  home  was  otherwise  without  exoeption, 
and  no  grievances  were  complained  of. 

There  was  a  new  parliament  called,  and  the  elections  fell  generally  on  men  who  were  in 
the  intercsta  of  tho  government ;  many  of  them  had  indeed  some  popular  notions,  which 
they  hod  drank  in  under  »  bad  government,  and  thought  they  ought  to  keep  them  under  a 
good  one  :  so  that  those  who  wished  well  to  the  public  did  ap|ircliend  great  difGculties  in 
managing  them.  Tlie  king  himself  did  not  seem  to  lay  this  to  heart  so  much  as  was  fitting; 
he  stayed  long  beyond  svti ;  ho  had  made  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  ZcU,  where  he  waa  treated 
in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  Cross  winds  hindered  his  coming  to  England  so  soon  aa 
he  bad  intended;  upon  whieh  the  parliament  was  prorogued  for  some  weeks  afler  tlu 

*   THi'  fnrgrcalcr  pet  of  Caglicbuien  livlJ  au  o|.poiilD  ojiiriion. 
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members  were  come  up ;  even  this  soured  their  spirits,  and  had  too  great  a  share  in  the  ill 
humour  that  a])peared  among  them. 

Tlie  king's  keeping  up  an  army  beyond  the  votes  of  the  former  parliament,  was  much 
resented,  nor  was  the  occasion  for  doing  it  enough  considered ;  all  this  was  increased  by  his 
own  management  after  he  came  over.  The  ministers  represented  to  him,  that  they  could 
carry  the  keeping  up  a  land  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  but  that  they  could  not  carry 
it  further :  he  said  so  small  a  number  was  as  good  as  none  at  all,  therefore  he  would  not 
authorize  them  to  propose  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  they  should  lose  their  credit 
with  their  best  friends,  if  they  ventured  to  speak  of  a  greater  number.  So,  when  the  house 
of  commons  took  up  the  debate,  the  ministry  were  silent,  and  proposed  no  number ;  upon 
which  those  who  were  in  the  contrary  interest,  named  seven  thousand  men,  and  to  this  they 
added,  that  they  should  be  all  the  king's  natural-bom  subjects.  Both  the  parts  of  this  vote 
gave  the  king  great  uneasiness ;  he  seemed  not  only  to  lay  it  much  to  heart,  but  to  sink 
under  it :  he  tried  all  that  was  possible  to  struggle  against  it,  when  it  was  too  late ;  it  not 
being  so  easy  to  recover  things  in  an  after-game,  as  it  was  to  have  prevented  this  misunder- 
standing, that  was  likely  to  arise  between  him  and  his  parliament.  It  was  surmised  that  he 
was  resolved  not  to  pass  the  bill,  but  that  he  would  abandon  the  government,  rather  than 
hold  it  with  a  force  that  was  too  small  to  preserve  and  protect  it ;  yet  this  was  considered 
only  as  a  threatening,  so  that  little  regard  was  had  to  it ;  the  act  passed  with  some  oppo- 
sition in  the  house  of  commons ;  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  against  it, 
but  it  was  rather  a  reproach  than  a  service  to  the  government,  it  being  faintly  made  and  ill 
supported.  The  royal  assent  was  given,  and  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  passing  the  act  had 
softened  people's  minds,  a  new  attempt  was  made  for  keeping  the  Dutch  guards  in  England, 
but  that  was  rejected,  though  the  king  sent  a  message  desiring  it  *. 

*  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  distressing  tliis  mcasaro  presented   to  hie  majesty ;  that  they  hod  drawn  up  tn 

must  have  been  to  the  king.     His  guards,  as  he  observed  addrees  accordingly,  which  he  read  in  his  place,  and  after- 

with  deep  feeling,  **  had  constantly  attended  him  in  all  wards  delivered  in  at  the  clerk*8  table^  where  the  lamo 

actions  wherein  he  had  been  engaged/^ — (Chandler's  De.  was  read,  and  is  as  followeth  :— 

bates,  House  of  Commons,  iii.  93.)     They  were  his  com-  .»  -nji^..  ri^  • a .^:.» 

,.,.,,          r      11  V  X                      •     •  /■  Most  Uracious  Sovereign, 

panions— his  children — for  all  history  concurs  m  inform-         « -nr  -^  •    *  »     ^    f  j  *:r  i      j  i      i v    » 

;          ,1  ^               ,                  1  •  J    r          *  1         _j  r  We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  tiibiectt, 

mg  us  that  a  general  acquii-es  a  kind  of  parental  regard  for  ..               ^        •    ■',.•       _-      *        v      ^  *            vi  j    j 

^,*          ij-        .L  .  1.         1        u             J      !-•                 3  the  commons  in  this  present  paruament  aMembled,  do. 

thoae  soldiers  that  have  long  been  under  his  care  and       .^,        #. .       .       i  .     *^       _  .    .  .       _  .      ' ' 

J      mt      r   1-       •          .     1                ij'        J    •  with  unfeigned  zeal  to  your  majesty^s  person  and  govern- 

command.     The  f«lmg  i,  mutual :  our  »ld.er,duni.g  „,„»  (which  God  long  prewnrc),  mo.t  humbly  re^n»ent, 

^     wn- '"  r.°.!"*i  .^  '.  i        .    k\.    *""  i    ,!'V  "  That  the  pawing  the  late  act  for  di.buiding  tb.  .rm; 

When  William  first  heard  that  the  vote  had  passed  which  .      ..  ^   i-*                i**          j..ir       u*i 

^t.      -        u•T^*l.          JL           ji-  gave  great  satisfaction  to  your  subjects  ;  and  the  pufactual 

was  to  separate  him  from  his  Dutch  guards,  he  paced  his     *       *.       ..        e    -n    -1  ^«*    n •         *  j*  *      4 

\r                            ..»»*.            *^i       ,  execution  thereof  will  prevent  all  occasions  of  distrust  or 


apartment  for  some   time  with  downcast  eyes,  and  sud-  ._i  .  .„  k^*„^«  „«„.  «,«;—♦«  .«j  ««.,.  ,.^^^^ 

J    ,                     -J     ..t.             ^1              1        •        i»  T^-  T  jealousy  between  your  majesty  and  your  people, 

denly  pausing,  said  with  more  than  usual  passion,  "  If  I  ^    ^^  ,/.     q.      . /  ,^,^,  /     <  «««,!.««.««„, 

t.«j  -  L:„  ♦if*     «.,«.j-  ,u^,AA  «^*  «.,:♦  J7»     w«  ^,A^  "  w»  Sir,  to  your  loj-al  commons,  an  w 


unspeakable 


nothing  conduceth  more  to  the  happiness  and  welfiue  of 

**  William  Rex.  ^^^*  kingdom,  tlian  an  entire  confidence  between  your 

•»  His  majesty  is  pleased  to  let  the  house  know,  that  maj^ty  and  your  people;  which  can  no  way  be  so  firmly 

the  necewary  preparations  are  made  for  transporting  the  esUbUshcd  as  by  entrusting  your  sacred  person  with  your 

guards,  who  came  with  him  into  England ;  and  that  he  in-  o^  »ubjecU,  who  have  so  eminently  signalized  themselvet 

tends  to  send  them  away  immediately,  unless,  out  of  con-  o°  ^^  occMions  dunng  the  late  long  and  expensive  war. 

sideration  to  him,  the  house  be  disposed  to  find  a  way  for  However  we  may  sympathize  with  William  upon  this 

continuing  them  longer  in  Us  service,  which  his  majesty  ^'^n  occasion,  at  the  same  time  we  must  feel  that  our 

would  take  very  kindly.  legislators  were  right  in  their  determination--«ven  his 

....           ...            \.      ,   .                  ,   xL  ^     J     V  ministers  were  silent,  or  opposed  the  motion  without 

Upon  which  a  quesUon  being  proposed   that  a  day  be  ^^      ^^^^    ^^1^  ^^^^^  ^^^       ^^j,  ^j  E    ^^^ 

appointed   to  consider  of  his  majesty  s  said  message,  the  ^j^JJ  ^  Englishmen;   not  only   fo?  the  sake  of  tho 

question  was  put,  that  that  question  be  now  put,  and  it  ^^^j^^^^  honour,  but  because  othenrise  it  would  be  a  pre- 

passed  in  the  negative.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  permanent  employment  of  foreign  troops, 

*^20th  of  March^  1698.  the  most  effectual  mode  of  enslaving  and  enervating  a 

^*  The  lord  Novris  reported  from  the  committee  appointed  nation.     Rome  declined  from  the  moment  sho  employed 

on  Saturday  last,  to  draw  up  an  humble  address,  to  be  mercenary  legions. 
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In  the  carrying  these  points,  many  liard  tilings  wore  said  agalast  the  court,  and  agniiist 
tlio  king  himself  i  it  was  suggested  that  he  loved  not  the  nation  ;  that  he  was  on  the  reaerrc 
with  all  Englishmen,  and  showed  no  confidence  in  tlmm  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  the  session  of 
parliament  was  over,  he  went  immediately  to  Flolland  ;  and  they  said,  this  was  not  to  look 
after  the  afiitirs  of  the  States,  which  had  been  more  c:tcusable  ;  but  tliat  he  went  thither  to 
enjoy  a  lazy  privacy  at  Loo  ;  where,  with  a  few  fuvouritce,  he  hunted  and  pa^ed  away  the 
Rummer,  in  a  way  that  did  not  raise  his  diameter  much.  It  is  certun  the  nsage  he  hod  met 
with  of  late  pnt  bis  spirits  too  much  on  the  &et ;  and  ho  ncitlier  took  care  to  disguise  that, 
nor  to  overcome  the  ill  hnmour,  which  the  manner  of  his  deportment,  ratlier  than  any  just 
occasion  givra  by  him,  hod  raised  in  many  against  him.  Somi^  in  the  house  of  commona, 
began  to  carry  things  muoh  further,  and  to  say,  tliat  they  wore  not  bound  to  maintain  tho 
votes,  and  to  keep  up  the  credit  oft  ho  former  parliament ;  and  they  tried  to  shake  the  act  made 
in  favour  of  the  new  East-India  company :  this  was  so  contrary  to  the  fundamental  maxinu 
of  our  constitution,  that  it  gave  cause  of  jealousy,  since  this  could  be  intended  for  nothing, 
but  to  ruin  the  government :  money  raised  by  parliament  npun  bargains  and  conditions  that 
were  performed  by  those  wlio  advanced  it,  gave  them  such  a  purchase  of  those  acts,  and  this 
wa«  so  sacri-d,  that  to  overturn  it  must  destroy  all  credit  for  tho  future,  and  no  government 
could  be  maintained  that  did  not  preserve  this  religiously. 

Among  other  compl^nts,  one  made  againfit  the  court  waa,  that  the  king  had  given  grants 
of  the  confiscated  estates  in  Ireland ;  it  was  told  before,  that  a  bill  being  sent  up  by  the 
commons,  attainting  the  Irish  that  had  been  in  arms,  and  applying  their  estates  to  the  pay- 
ing the  public  debts,  leaving  only  a  power  to  the  king  to  dispose  of  tho  third  part  of  tltcm, 
was  likely  to  lie  long  before  tho  lords,  many  petitions  being  offered  against  it ;  upon  which 
tho  king,  to  bring  the  session  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  had  promised,  that  thb  matter  aliould 
bo  ke))t  entire  till  their  next  meeting :  but  the  next  session  going  over  without  any  pro- 
ceeding in  it,  the  king  granted  away  all  those  confiscations ;  it  being  an  undoubted  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  all  confiscations  accrued  to  the  crown,  and  might  be  granted 
away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  ;  it  was  pretended  that  those  estates  came  to  a  million  and 
a  half  in  value.  Great  objections  were  made  to  tho  merits  of  some,  who  had  the  largest 
sliare  in  those  grants  ;  attempts  had  been  made,  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmation of  them,  but  that  wliich  Oinklc,  who  was  created  earl  of  Athlone,  had,  was  only 
confirmed :  now  it  was  become  a  popular  subject  of  declamation,  to  arraign  both  the  grants:, 
and  those  who  had  them  ;  motions  had  been  often  made  for  a  general  resumption  of  all  the 
grants  made  in  this  reign ;  but  in  answer  to  this,  it  was  said,  that  since  no  such  motion  was 
made  for  a  resumption  of  the  grants  made  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  leign,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extravagant  profusion  of  them,  and  the  ill  grounds  upon  which  they  were  made,  it 
shewed  both  a  disrespect  and  a  black  ingratitude,  if,  while  no  other  grants  were  rraurafid, 
this  king  only  should  be  called  in  question.  The  court  party  said  often,  let  the  retrospect  go 
back  to  the  year  1660,  and  they  would  consent  to  it,  and  that  which  might  bo  got  by  it 
would  bo  worth  the  while.  It  was  answered,  this  could  not  be  done  after  so  long  a  time, 
that  so  many  sales,  mortgages,  and  settlements  had  been  made,  pursuant  to  tliuae  grants ;  so 
all  tlieso  attempts  came  to  nothing.  Out  now  they  fell  on  a  more  effectual  method.  A  com- 
misHon  was  given,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  seven  persons  named  by  the  house  of  commons,  to 
enquire  into  the  value  of  the  confiscated  estates  ia  Ireland  so  granted  away,  and  into  tlie  can- 
■iderstions  upon  which  those  grants  were  made.  This  passed  in  tliis  session,  and  in  tlic 
dcliatcB,  a  great  alienation  discovered  itself  in  many  from  the  king  and  his  government,  which 
had  a  very  ill  effect  upon  all  affiiira,  Imth  at  home  and  abroad.  When  the  lime  prefixed  for 
tho  disbanding  the  army  come,  it  was  reduced  to  seven  thousand  men  ;  of  these,  four  thousand 
wore  horse  and  dragoons,  the  foot  were  three  thousand  ;  the  iHidies  were  also  reduc^  to  so 
small  a  number  of  aoldieis,  that  it  was  said  we  had  now  an  army  of  officers :  the  new  method 
was  much  approved  of  by  proper  judges,  aa  the  best  into  which  so  small  a  number  could 
liavB  been  brought.  Tlicre  was  at  the  same  time  a  very  large  provision  mode  for  the  sea, 
greater  tlian  was  thought  necessary  in  a  time  of  peace.  Fifteen  thousand  seamen,  with  a 
fleet  proportioned  to  that  number,  was  thought  a  ncceasaiy  security,  since  we  were  made  bo 
weak  by  land. 
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I  mentioned  in  the  relation  of  the  former  year,  the  czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  oounirvi 
on  which  I  will  now  enlarge :  he  came  this  winter  over  to  England,  and  stayed  some  months 
among  us ;  I  waited  often  on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  king,  and  the  archbishop 
and  bishops,  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to  offer  him  such  informations  of  our  religion  and  coa- 
stitution,  as  he  was  willing  to  receive :  I  had  good  interpreters,  so  I  had  much  free  discourse 
with  him.  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and  very  brutal  in  his  passion ; 
he  raises  his  natural  heat  by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifies  himself  with  great 
application  :  he  is  subject  to  convulsive  motions  all  over  his  body,  and  his  head  seems  to  be 
affected  with  these ;  he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge  than 
might  be  expected  from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent :  a  want  of  judgment, 
with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear  in  him  too  often,  and  too  evidently ;  he  is  mechanically 
turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  to  be  a  ship  carpenter  than  a  great  prince ;  thL 
was  his  chief  study  and  exercise  while  he  stayed  here ;  he  wrought  much  with  his  own 
hands,  and  made  all  about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships :  he  told  me  he  designed  a  great 
fleet  at  Azoff,  and  with  it  to  attack  the  Turkish  empire ;  but  he  did  not  seem  capable  of 
conducting  so  great  a  design,  though  his  conduct  in  his  wars  since  this,  has  discovered  a 
greater  genius  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was  desirous  to  understand  our  docs- 
trine,  but  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Muscovy :  he  was  indeed  resolved  to 
encourage  learning,  and  to  polish  his  people,  by  sending  some  of  them  to  travel  in  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  live  among  them.  He  seemed  apprehensive 
still  of  his  sister's  intrigues.  There  was  a  mixture  both  of  passion  and  severity  in  his  temper. 
He  is  resolute,  but  understands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  all  inquisitive  that  way. 
After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and  had  conversed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore  the 
depth  of  the  Providence  of  God  that  had  raised  up  such  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an 
authority  over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

David,  considering  the  great  things  God  had  made  for  the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the 
meditation,  "  Wliat  is  man,  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  ?  "  But  here  there  is  an  occi^ 
sion  for  reversing  these  words,  since  man  seems  a  very  contemptible  thing  in  the  sight  of  God, 
while  such  a  person  as  the  czar  has  such  multitudes  put  as  it  were  under  his  feet,  exposed 
to  his  restless  jealousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from  hence  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  he  purposed  to  have  stayed  some  time,  but  he  was  called  home  sooner  than  he  had 
intended,  upon  a  discovery  or  a  suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister :  the  strangeiB 
to  whom  he  trusted  most  were  so  true  to  him,  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he 
came  back ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fury  on  all  whom  he  suspected ;  some 
hundreds  of  them  were  hanged  all  round  Moscow,  and  it  was  said,  that  he  cut  off  many  heads 
with  his  own  hand,  and  so  far  was  he  from  relenting,  or  shewing  any  sort  of  tenderness,  that 
he  seemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long  he  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  that  nation,  or  of  his 
neighbours,  God  only  knows;  so  extraordinary  an  incident  will,  I  hope,  justify  such  a 
digression. 

The  king  of  Poland  was  not  much  better  thought  of  by  the  Poles,  though  somewhat  deeper 
in  his  designs ;  he  had  given  that  republic  great  cause  of  suspecting  that  he  intended  to  turn 
that  free  and  elective  state  into  an  hereditary  and  absolute  dominion.  Under  the  pretence 
of  a  civil  war,  like  to  arise  at  home,  on  the  prince  of  Conti's  account,  and  of  the  war  with 
the  Turks,  he  had  brought  in  an  army  of  Saxons,  of  whom  the  Poles  were  now  become  so 
jealous,  that  if  he  does  not  send  them  home  again,  probably  that  kingdom  will  fall  into  new 
wars. 

The  young  king  of  Sweden  seemed  to  inherit  the  roughness  of  his  fathei^s  temper  with  the 
piety  and  the  virtues  of  his  mother ;  his  coronation  was  performed  in  a  particular  manner  , 
he  took  up  the  crown  himself,  and  set  it  on  his  head ;  the  design  of  this  innovation  in  the 
ceremonial  seems  to  be,  that  he  will  not  have  his  subjects  think  that  he  holds  his  crown  in 
any  respect  by  their  grant  or  consent,  but  that  it  was  his  own  by  descent ;  therefore  no  other 
person  was  to  set  it  on  his  head ;  whereas,  even  absolute  princes  are  willing  to  leave  this 
poor  remnant  and  shadow  of  a  popular  election  among  the  ceremonies  of  their  coronation ; 
»iiicc  they  are  crowned  upon  the  desires  and  shoutings  of  their  people.  Thus  the  two 
iiurthem  crowns,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  that  were  long  under  great  restraints  by  tlieir  con* 
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etitution,  liavc  in  uur  own  time,  i^manripatcd  thcmaelvM  bo  cntirdy,  that  in  tlicir  govern^ 
meat  thcf  have  little  icgturi),  cither  to  the  niles  of  law  or  ths  decpnriee  of  custom.  A  littlo 
time  will  show,  whether  Poland  can  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  same  absoluteness  of  govum- 
ment;  they  who  set  their  crown  to  sale,  in  so  bare-faced  a  manner,  may  be  supposed  rcuiy 
likewise  to  sell  their  liberties,  if  they  can  find  a  merchant  that  will  come  up  to  their  price. 

Tlie  frequent  relapses,  and  the  feeble  state  of  the  king  of  Spain's  health,  gave  the  world 
great  alarms.  The  court  of  Vienna  trusted  to  their  interest  in  the  court  of  Spain,  and  in 
that  king  himself;  the  French  court  was  resolved  not  to  let  go  their  pretensions  to  that  suo- 
ocssion  without  great  advantiges  ;  the  king  and  the  States  were  not  now  strong  enough  to 
be  the  umpires  in  that  matter ;  this  made  them  more  easily  hearken  to  pro]>ositions  that 
were  sot  tin  foot  by  the  court  of  France ;  the  electoral  prince  of  Davaria  was  proposed,  h« 
being  the  only  issue  of  the  king  of  Spiun's  second  sister,  who  was  married  to  the  emperor. 
Into  this,  the  king,  the  States,  and  the  elector  of  Ilavaria  entered :  the  court  of  Spain 
ngrocd  to  tliis ;  and  that  king,  by  his  will,  confirmed  his  father's  will,  hy  which  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  issue  of  the  second  daughter,  and  it  was  resolTed  to 
engage  all  the  grandees  and  cities  of  Spain  to  maintain  the  succession,  according  to  this  set- 
tlement. The  liouse  of  Austria  complained  of  this,  and  pretended  that,  by  a  long  tract  of 
reciprocal  settlements,  several  mutual  entails  bad  passed  between  those  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Austria  ;  the  court  of  France  seemed  also  to  complain  of  it,  but  they  were  secretly 
in  it,  upon  engagements,  that  the  dominions  in  Italy  should  fall  to  their  sliare ;  but  while 
these  engagements,  in  favour  of  the  prince  ek-ctnral,  were  raising  great  apprchendons  every 
where,  that  young  prince,  who  seemed  marked  out  for  great  things,  and  who  had  all  th« 
prorainng  beginnings  that  could  be  expect(.'d  in  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  fell  sick,  and  vraa 
carried  off  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  his  illness  ;  so  uncertain  are  all  the  prospects,  and  all 
the  hopes,  that  this  world  can  give.  Now  the  dauphin  and  the  emperor  were  to  dispute,  or 
to  divide  this  succession  between  them  ;  so  a  new  treaty  was  set  on  foot :  it  was  generally 
given  out,  and  too  easily  believed,  that  the  king  of  France  was  grown  weary  of  war,  and 
was  resdvcd  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet ;  but  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  yet  if  that  house  were  set  aside,  he  would  yield 
up  the  dauphin's  pretensions ;  and  so  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  much  talked  of,  but  it  waa 
with  the  prospect  of  having  hie  hereditary  dominions  yielded  up  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
but  this  great  matter  came  to  another  digestion  a  few  months  after. 

About  this  time,  the  king  Bet  up  n  new  favourite ;  Keppel,  a  gentleman  of  Guelder,  waa 
niacd  from  being  a  page  into  the  highest  degree  of  favour  that  any  person  had  ever  attaintud 
about  the  king ;  he  waa  now  made  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  soon  after  knight  of  the  garter ; 
and  hy  a  quick,  and  unaccountable  progren,  he  seemed  to  have  engrossed  the  royal  favonr 
BO  entirely,  that  he  disposed  of  every  thing  that  was  in  the  king's  power.  lie  was  a  ebeer- 
fiil  young  man,  that  had  the  heart  to  please,  but  was  so  much  given  up  to  his  own  pleasures, 
that  he  could  scarcely  submit  to  the  attendance  and  drudgery  that  was  necessary  to  tnain- 
tiun  his  ]iost.  lie  never  had  yet  distinguished  himself  in  any  thing,  though  the  king  did  it 
in  every  thing.  lie  was  not  cold,  nor  dry,  as  the  earl  of  Portland  waa  thought  to  be ;  who 
aeemeil  to  have  the  art  of  creating  many  enemies  to  himself,  and  not  one  &iend  :  but  the  eari 
of  Albemarle  had  all  the  arts  of  a  court,  was  civil  to  all,  and  procured  many  favonra*. 
The  earl  of  Portland  observed  the  progress  of  this  favour  with  great  uneasine^ ;  they  grew 
to  be  not.  only  incompatible,  aa  all  rivals  for  favour  must  needs  be,  but  to  hate  and  oppose 

*  Arnold  Jooit  V*n  Kcppcl  ains  ovfi 
Uk  page,  and  Iiju)  ncnr  bc«D  employed  in  oWrct  lunis 
laponAnt  iluui  copying  Iclttn,  iiolil  iho  topi  inulnai. 
Ml*.  Vniien,  and  ihc  «r1  or  Snaderiuul,  Hnployed  ud 
■uUidhI  liim  lo  tDpplani  tbc  other  &vniiritc,  llis  uri  of 
PoTttuid.  The  dnign  proved  nuttCHrul,  und  homin 
m  mkj  Uminl  Ih»  niioiilfn  of  lUUi  in  ever  rreaied 
ihraugh  inolivei  »nd  iolriguei  is  unworlhj-,  jel  In  (lilt 
iuunn  it  ii  fDnioUtary  to  know  tint  tbe  initrnmcnl 
ind  uleotrd.      Ho  wu.  In  1696,  cnmlrd 


a  A>hrord.  -n 
I   Nor 


I  Durr,  in  Rngluid,  and  uri  ol 
1111)7.     I''"*  '■>'"''   ■'*'*  ^"^  ^'^ 


I  line,  and  hj  tli* 

honounhlo  cculd  not  hars  been  lelKled.  To  tbii  Uw 
gafldT  waa  appended,  urJ  llMofBceaof  maalerof  Ibe  robea, 
and  a  lordtbip  of  Ibe  bedcbamber.  Ho  wai  equllf  liuatcil 
and  variouilj  emploj-ed  b/  Anna  and  Geoi^  Iba  Rnt. 
He  died,  agsd  10,  in  171 B.  He  ni  bandiome,  g«T,  Utttj, 
cDurleoiB.  libenl;  thaK  inre  popiJar  cndunDMIa,  and 
made  blm  idoliud  e<en  bj  Ibe  Engliib.  He  ma  Ulh- 
ful,  bnve,and  bonaunbic,  nhicb  nuhn  bUa  licicrrin))  tba. 
eommcndationnf  mankbid.— Nobtc^aConli       *"--* 
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one  another  in  every  thing,  by  which  the  king's  affairs  suffered  much ;  the  one  had  more  of  the 
confidence,  and  the  other  much  more  of  the  favour ;  the  king  had  heaped  many  grants  on 
the  earl  of  Portland,  and  had  sent  him  ambassador  to  France,  upon  the  peace,  where  he 
appeared  with  great  magnificence,  and  at  a  vast  expense,  and  had  many  very  unusual 
respects  put  upon  him  by  that  king,  and  all  that  court ;  but  upon  his  return,  he  could  not 
bear  the  visible  superiority  in  favour,  that  the  other  was  grown  up  to  ;  so  he  took  occasion, 
from  a  small  preference  that  was  given  him,  in  prejudice  of  his  own  post,  as  groom  of  the 
stole,  and  upon  it  withdrew  from  the  court,  and  laid  down  all  his  employments.  The  king 
used  all  possible  means  to  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  but  without  prevailing  on  him ; 
he  consented  to  serve  the  king  still  in  his  affairs,  but  he  would  not  return  to  any  post  in  the 
household ;  and  not  long  after  that  he  was  employed  in  the  new  negotiation,  set  on  foot  for 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

This  year  died  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  whom  the  king  had  created  duke  of  Bolton ; 
he  was  a  man  of  a  strange  mixture ;  he  had  the  spleen  to  a  high  degree,  and  affected  an 
extravagant  behaviour  :  for  many  weeks  he  would  take  a  conceit  not  to  speak  one  word ; 
and  at  other  times  he  would  not  open  his  mouth  till  such  an  hour  of  the  day,  when  he  thought 
the  air  was  pure ;  he  changed  the  day  into  night,  and  often  hunted  by  torchlight,  and  took 
all  sorts  of  liberties  to  himself,  many  of  which  were  very  disagreeable  to  those  about  him. 
In  the  end  of  king  Charles's  time,  and  during  king  James's  reign,  he  affected  an  appearance 
of  folly,  which  afterwards  he  compared  to  Junius  Brutus's  behaviour  under  the  Tarquins. 
With  all  this  he  was  a  very  knowing,  and  a  very  crafty  politic  man ;  and  was  an  artful 
flatterer,  when  that  was  necessary  to  compass  his  end,  in  which  generally  he  was  successful : 
he  was  a  man  of  a  profuse  expense,  and  of  a  most  ravenous  avarice  to  support  that ;  and 
though  he  was  much  hated,  yet  he  carried  matters  before  him  with  such  authority  and  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  in  all  respects  the  great  riddle  of  the  age. 

This  summer,  sir  Josiah  Child  died ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  notions  as  to  merchandize, 
which  was  his  education,  and  in  which  he  succeeded  beyond  any  man  of  his  time ;  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  the  East-India  trade,  which  by  his  management  was  raised  so  high,  that 
it  drew  much  envy  and  jealousy  both  upon  himself  and  upon  the  company ;  he  had  a  com- 
pass of  knowledge  and  apprehension  beyond  any  merchant  I  ever  knew ;  he  was  vain  and 
covetous,  and  thought  too  cunning,  though  to  me  he  seemed  alvrays  sincere  *. 

The  complaints  that  the  court  of  France  sent  to  Rome,  against  the  archbishop  of  Cambray's 
book,  procured  a  censure  from  thence ;  but  he  gave  such  a  ready  and  entire  submission  to  it, 
that  how  much  soever  that  may  have  lessened  him,  in  some  men's  opinions,  yet  it  quite 
defeated  the  designs  of  his  enemies  against  him :  upon  this  occasion,  it  appeared  how  much 
both  the  clergy  of  France,  and  the  courts  of  parliament  there,  were  sunk  from  that  firmness 
which  they  had  so  long  maintained  against  the  encroachment  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  not  so 
much  as  one  person  of  those  bodies  has  set  himself  to  assert  those  liberties,  upon  which  they 
had  so  long  valued  themselves ;  the  whole  clergy  submitted  to  the  bull,  the  king  himself 
received  it,  and  the  parliament  registered  it ;  we  do  not  yet  know  by  what  methods  and 
practices  this  was  obtained  at  the  court  of  Rome,  nor  what  are  the  distinctions,  by  which 
they  save  the  doctrine  of  so  many  of  their  saints,  while  they  condemn  this  archbishop's 
book ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  a  difference  between  them.  From  the  conclusion  of  this 
process  at  Rome,  I  turn  to  another,  against  a  bishop  of  our  own  church,  that  was  brought 
to  a  sentence  and  conslusion  this  summer. 

Dr.  Watson f  was  promoted  by  king  James  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's;  it  was 
believed  that  he  gave  money  for  his  advancement,  and  that  in  order  to  the  reimbursing  him- 
self, he  sold  most  of  the  ^iiitual  preferments  in  his  gift.  By  the  law  and  custom  of  this 
church  the  archbishop  \a  the  only  judge  of  a  bishop,  but  upon  such  occasions  he  caUs  for  the 

*  Sir  Josiah  Child  was  the  second  son  of  sir  Richard  tion,  is  in   tbe  chorch  of  Wanstead,  Eisez.— Moron t*s 

Child,  a  London  merchant.     His  deep  acquaintance  with  Hist,  of  Essex  ;  Grainger's  Biog.  History, 
the  principles  of  commerce  is  shewn  by  his  work,  entitled         "f  This  was  Dr.  Thomas  Watsoti,  <^  St.  John's  col. 

^^  A  new  discourse  upon  trade,"  to  which  is  appended  a  1^,  Cambridge.     He  had  been  preferred  at  the  recom- 

small  essay  on  usury.     It  has  passed  through  several  edi.  mendation  of  lord  Dover,  in    1687. — ^Wood's  Athena 

tions.     He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1678.    Ho  was  sixty-  Oxon. 
nine  when  he  died.     His  monument,  with  »  Uiug  inscrip* 
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aselBtancc  of  Bome  of  the  bisbops  1  he  callcil  for  hx  in  tbiscaust>;  I  was  one  of  tticm. 
woa  proved  that  the  bishop  had  collated  a  nephew  of  hie  to  a  great  many  of  the  best  prefer- 
ment in  his  gift,  and  that  for  utnoy  years  he  had  taken  the  whole  profits  of  these  to  himsfir, 
keeping  his  nephew  very  poor,  and  obliging  him  to  perform  no  part  of  his  doty  ;  it  was  also 
proved  that  the  bishop  obtained  leave  to  keep  a  benefice,  which  he  held  before  hie  proniotion 
by  a  commcndam,  (one  of  the  abuses  which  the  popes  brought  in  among  us,  from  which  wa 
have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  free  our  chureb  ;)  that  he  had  sold  both  the  eare  and  the  profits  to 
a  clergyman,  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  bad  obliged  himself  to  resign  it  upon  demand,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  the  clergyman  could,  by  another  sura,  purchase  the  next  presentation  of  the  patron  : 
these  things  were  fully  proved.  To  these  was  added  a  charge  of  many  oppressive  fe*s,  whieli 
being  taken  for  benefices  that  were  in  his  gift,  were  not  only  extortion  but  a  presumptive 
simony.  All  th^e  he  had  taken  himself,  without  making  use  of  a  register  or  actuary ;  for 
as  lie  would  not  trust  these  secrets  to  any  other,  so  be  swallowed  up  the  fees  both  of  his  cbaa- 
cellor  and  register  ;  he  had  also  ordained  many  persons  without  tendering  them  the  oaths 
enjoined  by  lavr,  and  yet  in  their  letters  of  orders,  he  had  certified  under  his  hand  and  seal 
that  they  had  taken  those  oaths ;  this  was  what  the  law  culls  erimen  falsi,  the  certifying 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  false  :  no  exceptions  lay  to  the  witnesses  by  whom  these  things 
were  mode  out,  nor  did  the  bishop  bring  any  proofs  on  his  side  to  contradict  their  evidence. 
Some  affirmed  that  he  was  n  sober  and  regular  man,  and  that  ho  spoke  often  of  simony  with 
such  detestation,  that  they  could  not  think  liim  capable  of  committing  it.  The  bishop  of 
Rochostor  withdrew  from  the  court  on  the  day  in  which  sentence  was  to  be  given ;  he  con- 
sented to  a  suspension,  but  he  did  not  think  that  a  bishop  could  he  d<^rived  by  the 
arehbishop.  ^Vlien  the  conrt  sat  to  give  judgment,  the  bishop  resumed  his  privilege  of  peer- 
age, and  pleaded  it ;  but  ho  having  waived  it  in  the  hou^  of  lords,  and  having  gone  on  still 
submitting  to  the  court,  no  regard  was  hud  to  this,  since  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  was  to  be  offered  in  the  first  instoiice,  but  could  not  be  kept  Dp  to  the  lost  and  then  bo 
made  use  of.  The  bishops  that  were  present  agreed  to  a  sentence  of  deprivation :  I  went 
further,  and  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  excomnmnicatod.  Ho  was  one  of  the  worst  men, 
in  all  respects,  that  I  ever  knew  in  holy  orders  ;  possionate,  covetous,  and  false  in  the  black- 
est instances ;  witliout  any  one  virtue  or  good  quality  to  b.ilanco  his  many  bad  ones.  Bnt 
as  he  was  advanced  by  king  James,  so  he  stuck  firm  to  tliat  interest ;  and  the  party,  though 
ashamed  of  him,  yet  were  resolved  to  support  htm  with  great  zeal.  He  appealed  to  a  eourt 
of  delegates,  and  they,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  confirmed  the  archbishops  sentence 
Another  prosecution  followed  for  simony,  against  Jones,  bishop  of  St.  Asapli,  in  which, 
though  the  presumptions  were  very  great,  yet  the  evidence  was  not  so  clear  as  in  the 
former  case.  The  bishops  in  Wales  give  almost  all  the  benefices  in  their  diocese ;  so  thta 
primitive  constitution  that  is  still  preserved  among  them,  was  scandalously  abused  by  some 
wicked  men,  who  set  holy  things  to  sale,  and  thereby  increased  the  prejadices  that  are  bnt 
too  easily  received  both  against  religion  ond  the  church. 

I  published  this  year  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  Religion.  It  seemed  a 
work  much  wanted,  and  it  was  justly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  none  of  our  divines  had  at- 
tempted any  such  performance  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject ;  for  some  slight 
analyses  of  them  are  not  worth  either  mentioning  or  reading.  It  was  a  work  that  reijwred 
study  and  labour,  and  l:ud  a  man  open  to  many  malicious  attacks  ;  this  mode  some  of  my 
friends  advise  me  ag^nst  publishing  it :  in  compliance  with  them  I  kept  it  five  years  by  tne 
after  I  hod  finished  it;  bnt  1  was  now  previuled  on  by  the  archbishop  and  many  of  myown  order, 
besides  a  great  many  others,  to  delay  the  publishing  it  no  longer.  It  seemed  a  proper  addition  to 
the  History  of  the  Reformation,  to  explain  nnd  prove  the  doctrine  which  was  then  established. 
I  was  moved  first  by  the  late  queen,  and  pressed  by  the  late  archbishop  to  write  it.  I  can 
appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  that  I  wrotit  it  with  great  sincerity  and  a  good  intention, 
and  with  all  the  application  and  care  I  was  capable  of.  I  did  then  expect  what  I  have  Binc« 
met  with,  that  malicious  men  would  employ  both  their  industry  and  ill  nature  to  find  matter 
for  censure  and  cavils  ;  but  though  there  havo  been  some  books  written  on  purpose  against 
it,  nnd  many  in  sermons  and  other  treatises  have  occasionally  reflected  with  great  severity 
upou  sc\eral  passages  in  it,  yet  th«  has  iKt-n  done  with  so  tittle  justioo  or  reason,  that  I  nm 
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not  yet  convinced  that  there  is  one  single  period  or  expression  that  is  justly  remarked  on,  or 
that  can  give  me  any  occasion  either  to  retract  or  so  much  as  to  explain  any  one  part  of  ^at 
whole  work,  which  I  was  very  ready  to  have  done  if  I  had  seen  cause  for  it.  There  was 
another  reason  that  seemed  to  determine  me  to  the  publishing  it  at  this  time  *. 

Upon  the  peace  of  Ryswick  a  great  swarm  of  priests  came  over  to  England,  not  only  those 
whom  the  revolution  had  frighted  away,  but  many  more  new  men,  who  appeared  in  many : 
places  with  great  insolence ;  and  it  was  said  that  they  boasted  of  the  favour  and  protection 
of  which  they  were  assured.  Some  enemies  of  the  government  began  to  give  it  out,  that  the 
favouring  that  religion  was  a  secret  article  of  the  peace ;  and  so  absurd  is  malice  and  calumny, 
that  the  Jacobites  began  to  say,  that  the  king  was  either  of  that  religion,  or  at  least  a  favourer 
of  it.  Complaints  of  the  avowed  practices  and  insolence  of  the  priests  were  brought  from 
several  places  during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  those  were  maliciously  aggravated 
by  some,  who  cast  the  blame  of  all  on  the  king. 

Upon  this,  some  proposed  a  bill,  that  obliged  all  persons  educated  in  that  religion,  or 
suspected  to  be  of  it,  who  should  succeed  to  any  estate  before  they  were  of  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  test  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  that  age;  and  till  they  did  it,  the  estate  was  to  devolve  to  the  next  of  kin, 
that  was  a  protestant,  but  was  to  return  back  to  them,  upon  their  taking  the  oaths.  All  popish 
priests  were  also  banished  by  the  bill,  and  were  adjudged  to  perpetual  imprisonment  if  they 
should  again  return  to  England ;  and  the  reward  of  an  hundred  pounds  was  offered  to  every 
one  who  should  discover  a  popish  priest  so  as  to  convict  him.  Those  who  brought  this  into 
the  house  of  commons,  hoped  the  court  would  have  opposed  it,  but  the  court  promoted  the 
bill ;  so  when  the  party  saw  their  mistake,  they  seemed  willing  to  let  the  bill  fall ;  and  when 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  clogged  it  with  many  severe  and  some  unreasonable  clauses, 
hoping  that  the  lords  would  not  pass  the  act ;  and  it  was  said  that  if  the  lords  should  make 
the  least  alteration  in  it,  they  in  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  set  it  on,  were  resolved  to 
let  it  lie  on  their  table  when  it  should  be  sent  back  to  them.  Many  lords  who  secretly 
favoured  papists  on  the  Jacobite  account,  did  for  this  very  reason  move  for  several  alterations, 
some  of  these  importing  a  greater  severity ;  but  the  zeal  against  popery  was  such  in  that 
house,  that  the  bill  passed  without  any  amendment,  and  it  had  the  royal  assent.  I  was  for 
this  bill,  notwithstanding  my  principles  for  toleration  and  against  all  persecution  for  consci- 
ence  sake :  I  had  always  thought,  that  if  a  government  found  any  sect  in  religion  incompati- 
ble with  its  quiet  and  safety,  it  might,  and  sometimes  ought  to  send  away  all  of  that  sect 
with  as  little  hardship  as  possible.  It  is  certain  that  as  all  papists  must  at  all  times  be  ill 
subjects  to  a  protestant  prince,  so  this  is  much  more  to  be  apprehended  when  there  is  a  pre- 
tended popish  heir  in  the  case.  This  act  hurt  no  man  that  was  in  the  present  possession  of 
an  estate,  it  only  incapacitated  his  next  heir  to  succeed  to  that  estate  if  he  continued  a  papist ; 
so  the  danger  of  this,  in  case  the  act  should  be  well  looked  to,  would  put  those  of  that  religion 
who  are  men  of  conscience  on  the  selling  of  their  estates,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
might  deliver  us  from  having  any  papists  left  among  us.  But  this  act  wanted  several 
necessary  clauses  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  it :  the  word  ^'  next  of  kin,"  was  very  inde- 
finite, and  the  "n^xt  of  kin,"  was  not  obliged  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  nor  did  the 
right  descend  to  the  remoter  heirs  if  the  more  immediate  ones  should  not  take  the  benefit  of 
it ;  the  test  relating  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  worship,  did  not  seem  a  proper  ground  for  so 
great  a  severity,  so  this  act  was  not  followed  nor  executed  in  any  sort ;  but  here  is  a  scheme 
laid,  though  not  fully  digested,  which  on  some  great  provocation  given  by  those  of  that  reli- 
gion, may  dispose  a  parliament  to  put  such  clauses  in  a  new  act  as  may  make  this  effectual. 

The  king  of  Denmark  was  in  a  visible  decline  all  this  year,  and  died  about  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. While  he  was  languishing,  the  duke  of  Holstein  began  to  build  some  new  forts  in  that 
duchy ;  this  the  Danes  said  was  contrary  to  the  treaties,  and  to  the  condominium  which  that 
king  and  the  duke  have  in  that  duchy.  The  duke  of  Holstein  had  married  the  king  of  Swe^ 
den's  sister,  and  depended  on  the  assurances  he  had  pf  being  supported  by  that  crown.  The 
young  king  of  Denmark,  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown,  as  he  complained  of  these  infractions, 

*  This  work  has  not  been  considered  quite  orthodox  in  its  doctrines.     Dr.  South  said  that  Burnet  had  served  (ho 
Church  of  England  as  the  Jews  served  St.  Paul ;  giving  it  forty  stripes,  save  one. 
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BO  lio  entcwd  into  an  alliance  willi  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  elector  of  BrandeoLiirg,  and, 
as  was  said,  witli  tbc  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  duko  of  Wolfembattel,  to  att«k  Swedes 
and  llolatein  at  once  on  all  hands.  The  king  of  Poland  was  to  invade  Livonia ;  the  elector 
of  Brandcnhurgb  was  to  fall  into  the  regal  Pomerania,  and  the  other  princes  were  to  keep 
the  dukes  of  Zcll  and  Hanover  from  assiating  llolstein  :  the  king  of  Denmark  himself  was  to 
uttock  HoUtein,  but  lii»  fatlipr'a  chief  tniniatcr  and  treosorcr,  the  baron  PleBBe,didnot  like  thecon- 
cert,  and  apprehended  it  would  not  end  well  ;  bo  he  withdrew  from  his  post  which  he  had  main- 
tained long  with  a  high  reputation,  both  for  his  capacity  and  integrity  ;  which  appeared  in  this, 
that  though  that  king's  power  is  now  carried  to  be  absolute,  yet  he  never  stretched  it  to  new 
OT  oppreaaive  taxes ;  and  therefore  seeing  things  were  like  to  take  another  ply  in  a  new  reign, 
he  resigned  his  employment.  He  was  the  ablest  and  the  worthiest  man  tliat  I  ever  knew 
belonging  to  those  parta  ;  be  was  much  trusted  and  employed  by  prince  Qeorge,  so  that  I 
had  great  opportunities  to  know  bim. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  seeing  such  a  atomi  coming  upon  him  from  so  many  hands,  clumed 
the  eSccts  of  his  alliance  with  England  and  Holland,  who  were  guarantees  of  the  several 
treaties  made  in  the  North,  particularly  of  the  last  made  at  Altena  bnt  ten  years  before.  The 
house  of  Lunenbnrgh  was  also  engaged  in  interest  to  preserve  Holstein  as  a  barrier'  betweea 
them  and  Denmark.  The  king  of  Poland  thought  the  invasion  of  Livonia,  which  was  to  be 
begun  with  the  siege  of  Riga,  would  prove  both  easy  and  of  great  advantage  to  him.  Li- 
vonia was  anciently  a  fief  of  the  cro^vn  of  Poland,  and  delivered  itself  for  protection  to  tha 
crown  of  Sweden  by  a  capitulation :  by  that  they  were  still  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties ; 
afterwards  the  pretension  of  the  crown  of  Poland  was  yielded  up  about  threeetore  years  ago, 
so  that  Livonia  was  an  absolute  but  legal  government :  yet  the  king  of  Sweden  had  treated 
that  principality  in  the  same  rough  manner  in  which  he  had  oppressed  his  other  dominions  ; 
so  it  was  thought  that  the  Livonians  were  disposed  (as  soon  aa  they  saw  a.  power  ready  to 
protect  them,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  liberties)  to  shake  off  the  Swedish  yoke; 
especially  if  they  saw  the  king  attacked  in  so  many  different  places  at  once. 

The  king  of  Poland  bad  a  farther  design  in  this  invasion ;  he  had  an  anny  of  Saxons  in 
Poland,  to  whom  he  chiefly  trusted  in  carrying  on  his  designs  there  ;  the  Poles  were  become 
•0  jealous,  both  of  him  and  of  his  Saxons,  that  in  a  general  diet  they  had  come  to  very  seTcto 
resolutions,  in  case  the  Soxoos  were  not  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  a  prefixed  day ;  that  king 
therefore  reckoned,  that  as  the  reduction  of  Livonia  had  the  fair  appearance  of  rccoverii^  tbo 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown,  so  by  this  means  be  would  carry  the  Saxons  ont  of  Poland, 
as  was  decreed,  and  yet  have  them  within  call ;  he  likewise  studied  to  engage  those  of  Lithu- 
ania to  join  with  him  in  the  attempt.  His  chief  dependence  was  on  the  csar,  who  bad 
assured  him,  that  if  he  could  make  peacs  with  the  Turk,  and  keep  Azuph,  he  wotdd  assist 
him  powerfully  against  the  Swedes ;  his  design  being  to  recover  Narva,  which  is  capable  of 
being  made  a  good  port.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  get  into  the  Baltic,  where  if  he  could 
once  settle,  he  would  soon  become  an  uneasy  neighbour  to  all  the  northern  princes.  The  king 
of  Poland  went  into  Saxony  to  mortgage  and  sell  his  lands  there,  and  to  raise  as  much  money 
as  was  possible  for  carrying  on  this  war  ;  and  he  brought  the  electorate  to  so  low  ■  state, 
that  if  his  designs  in  Poland  miscany,  and  if  he  is  driven  back  into  Saxony,  he  who  was  tha 
richest  prince  of  the  empire  will  become  one  of  the  poorest.  But  the  amusements  of  balla 
and  operas  consumed  so  much,  both  of  his  time  and  treasure,  that  whereas  the  dengn  wa« 
laid  to  surprise  Riga  in  the  middle  tif  the  winter,  he  did  not  begin  his  attempt  apon  it  befora 
the  end  of  February,  and  these  di'signa  went  no  farther  this  year. 

VTbile  the  king  was  at  Loo  this  summer,  a  new  treaty  was  set  on  foot,  concenung  th» 
sacccsiion  to  the  crown  of  Sp^n  (  the  king  and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces  saw  ths 
danger  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  if  they  should  eng!^  in  a  new  war,  while  we  w(W 
yet  under  the  vast  debts  that  the  former  had  brought  u|>on  us ;  the  king's  ministers  in  tbe 
house  of  commons  assured  him,  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  them  to  enter 
into  a  new  war  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria.  During  the  debates  etm- 
ceming  the  army,  when  some  mentioned  tbc  danger  of  that  monarchy  falling  into  tiie  hand* 
of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  was  act  up  for  a  maxim,  that  it  would  be  of  no  coa- 
scquence  to  the  aSiiis  of  Europe  who  was  king  of  Spain,  whether  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Ger- 
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man  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  successor  should  come  within  Spain,  he  would  hecome  a  true 
Spaniard,  and  be  governed  by  the  maxims  and  interests  of  that  crown  ;  so  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  infuse  into  the  nation  an  apprehension  of  the  consequence  of  that 
succession.  The  emperor  had  a  very  good  claim  ;  but  as  he  had  little  strength  to  support  it 
by  land,  so  he  had  none  at  all  by  sea ;  and  his  treasure  was  quite  exhausted  by  his  long  war 
with  the  Turks :  the  French  driw  a  great  force  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  they 
were  resolved  to  march  into  it  upon  that  king's  death ;  there  was  no  strength  ready  to 
oppose  them,  yet  they  seemed  willing  to  compound  the  matter ;  but  they  said,  the  consider- 
ation must  be  very  valuable  that  could  make  them  desist  from  so  great  a  pretension  :  and 
both  the  king  and  the  States  thought  it  was  a  good  bargain,  if,  by  )rielding  up  some  of  the 
less  important  branches  of  that  monarchy,  they  could  save  those  in  which  they  were  most 
concerned,  which  were  Spain  itself,  the  West-Indies,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  French 
seemed  willing  to  accept  of  the  dominions  in  and  about  Italy,  with  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  and  to  yield  up  the  rest  to  the  emperor's  second  son,  the  archduke  Charles :  the 
emperor  entered  into  the  treaty,  for  he  saw  he  could  not  hope  to  carry  the  whole  succession 
entire  ;  but  he  pressed  to  have  the  duchy  of  Milan  added  to  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Oer- 
many ;  the  expedient  that  the  king  proposed  was,  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  should  have  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  that  France  should  accept  of  Lorrain  instead  of  it ;  he  was  the  empe- 
ror's nephew,  and  would  be  entirely  in  his  interests.  The  emperor  did  not  agree  to  this,  but 
vet  he  pressed  the  king  not  to  give  over  the  treaty,  and  to  try  if  he  could  make  a  better 
bargain  for  him ;  above  all  things  he  recommended  secrecy,  for  he  well  knew  how  much  the 
Spaniards  would  be  offended,  if  any  treaty  should  be  owned,  that  might  bring  on  a  dismem- 
bering of  their  monarchy  ;  for  though  they  were  taking  no  care  to  preserve  it,  in  the  whole, 
or  in  part,  yet  they  could  not  bear  the  having  any  branch  torn  from  it.  The  king  reckoned 
that  the  emperor,  with  the  other  princes  of  Italy,  might  have  so  much  interest  in  Rome,  as 
to  stop  the  pope's  giving  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  which  way  soever 
that  matter  might  end,  it  would  oblige  the  pope  to  shew  great  partiality,  either  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  or  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  which  might  occasion  a  breach  among  them,  with 
other  consequences,  that  might  be  very  happy  to  the  whole  protestant  interest ;  any  war  that 
might  follow  in  Italy,  would  be  at  great  distance  from  us,  and  in  a  country  that  we  had  no 
reason  to  regard  much ;  besides,  that  the  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  must  come,  in  con- 
clusion, to  be  the  arbiters  of  the  matter. 

These  were  the  king'^s  secret  motives ;  for  I  had  most  of  them  from  his  own  mouth ;  the 
French  consented  to  this  scheme,  and  if  the  emperor  would  have  agreed  to  it,  his  son  the 
archduke  was  immediately  to  go  to  Spain,  to  be  considered  as  the  heir  of  that  crown ;  by 
these  articles,  signed  both  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  dauphin,  they  bound  themselves  not 
to  accept  of  any  will,  testament,  or  donation,  contrary  to  this  treaty,  which  came  to  be  called 
the  partition  treats/,  I  had  the  original  in  my  hands,  which  the  dauphin  signed  :  the  French 
and  the  emperor  tried  their  strength  in  the  court  of  Spain  ;  it  is  plain  the  emperor  trusted 
too  much  to  his  interest  in  that  court,  and  in  that  king  himself;  and  he  refused  to  accept  of 
the  partition,  merely  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them  ;  otherwise  it  was  not  doubted  but  that, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  mending  matters,  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  hia 
affairs.  The  French  did,  in  a  most  perfidious  manner,  study  to  alienate  the  Spaniards  from 
their  allies,  by  shewing  them  to  how  great  a  diminution  of  their  monarchy  they  had  con- 
sented ;  so  that  no  way  possible  was  left  for  them  to  keep  those  dominions  still  united  to 
their  crown,  but  by  accepting  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  be  their  king,  with  whom  all  should  be 
again  restored.  The  Spaniards  complained  in  the  courts  of  tlieir  allies,  in  ours  in  particular, 
of  this  partition,  as  a  detestable  project,  which  was  to  rob  them  of  those  dominions  that 
belonged  to  their  crown,  and  ought  not  to  be  torn  from  it.  No  mention  was  made  of  this 
during  the  session  of  parliament,  for  though  the  thing  was  generally  believed,  yet  it  not 
being  publicly  owned,  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  bare  reports,  and  nothing  was  to  be  done, 
in  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  during  the  king  of  Spain's  life. 

In  Scotland,  all  men  were  full  of  hopes  that  their  new  colony  should  bring  them  home 
mountains  of  gold ;  the  proclamations  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  to  the  other  English  plantations, 
were  much  complained  of  as  acts  of  hostility  and  a  violation  of  the  common  rights  of 
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lmin»nity ;  llicse  aad  a,  great  effect  on  them,  though  without  these,  that  colony  was  too 
WfEkk  nnd  too  ill  sapjilicd,  as  well  as  too  rnuch  divided  within  itself,  to  have  subsisted  long ; 
tho^  who  had  firet  possessed  themselves  of  it,  weie  forced  to  abandon  it :  soon  after  tbej 
huil  gonu  from  it,  a  second  recruit  of  men  and  provisions  was  sent  thithci  from  Scotl&nd ; 
hut  one  of  their  ships  unhappily  took  fire,  in  which  they  had  the  greatest  stock  of  prorinons ; 
and  so  tlieeo  likewise  went  off;  and  though  the  third  reinforcement,  that  soon  followed  this, 
woa  both  stronger  and  hotter  furnished,  yet  they  fell  into  such  factions  among  thcmscWeB, 
tlmt  they  were  too  weak  to  rnsist  the  Spaniards,  who  feeble  as  they  were,  yet  saw  the  ncca»> 
sity  of  attacking  them  ;  and  they  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  tlie  force  whicli  wna 
brouglit  against  them,  capitulated ;  and  with  that  the  whole  design  fell  to  tlie  ground,  portly 
for  want  of  stock  and  skill  in  those  who  managed  it,  and  partly  by  the  baseness  and  treachery 
of  those  whom  they  employed. 

Tlie  conduct  of  the  king''8  ministers  in  Scotland  was  much  censured,  in  the  whole  progress 
of  this  affair,  for  they  hod  connived  at  it,  if  not  encouraged  it,  in  hopes  that  the  dedgn 
would  fall  of  itself;  but  now  it  was  not  so  easy  to  cure  the  universal  discontent,  which  t£e 
miscarriage  of  this  design,  to  the  impoverishing  the  whole  kingdom,  hod  r^sed,  and  which 
now  began  to  spread,  like  a  contagion,  among  all  sorts  of  people.  A  petition  for  a  present 
sesdon  of  parliament  was  immediately  sent  about  the  kingdom,  and  was  signed  by  many 
thouHonds :  tliis  was  sent  up  by  some  of  the  chief  of  their  nobihty,  whom  the  king  received 
very  coldly.  Yet  a.  session  of  parliament  was  granted  them,  to  which  the  duke  of  Queene- 
bury  was  sent  down  commissioner.  Great  pains  were  takeji,  by  all  sorts  of  practices,  to  be 
sure  of  a  majority ;  great  offers  were  made  them  in  order  to  lay  the  discontents,  which  ran 
then  very  high  ;  a  law  for  a  habeas  corpus,  with  a  great  freedom  for  trade,  and  every  thing 
that  they  could  demand,  was  offered,  to  pursuade  them  to  desist  from  pursuing  the  design 
upon  Darien.  The  court  had  tried  to  get  the  parliament  of  England  to  interpose  in  that 
matter,  and  to  declare  themselves  against  that  undertaking.  Tlio  house  of  lords  was  pie- 
vailed  on  to  make  an  address  to  tlie  king,  representing  the  ill  effects  that  they  apprehended 
from  that  settlement;  but  this  did  not  signify  much,  for  as  it  was  carried  in  tliat  house  by 
a  small  majority  of  seven  or  eight,  so  it  was  laid  aade  by  the  house  of  commons.  Some 
were  not  ill  pleaaed  to  sco  the  king's  affairs  nm  into  an  embroilment ;  and  others  did  appre- 
hend, that  there  was  a  design  to  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  national  quarrel,  that  by 
such  an  artifice,  a  greater  army  might  be  raised,  nnd  kept  up  on  both  sides :  so  they  let  that 
matter  foil,  nor  would  they  give  any  entertainment  to  a  bill  that  was  sent  them  by  the  lords, 
in  order  to  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  both  kingdoms.  The  managers  in  the  house  of  commons 
who  opposed  the  court,  resolved  to  do  nothing  that  should  provoke  Scotland,  or  that  should 
take  any  part  of  the  blame  and  general  discontent,  that  sonred  that  nation,  off  from  tite  king. 
It  was  further  given  out,  to  raise  the  national  disgust  yet  higher,  that  the  opposition  the 
king  gave  to  tlie  Scotch  colony,  flowed  neither  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  England,  nor 
to  the  treaties  with  Spain ;  but  from  a  core  of  the  Dutch,  who  from  Cura^oa  drove  a  coasting 
trade  among  the  Spanish  plantations,  with  great  advantage,  whicli  tliey  said  the  Scot<^ 
colony,  if  once  well  settled,  would  draw  wholly  from  them.  These  things  were  set  about 
that  nation  with  great  industry;  the  management  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Jacobites : 
Ikeither  the  king  nor  hts  ministers  were  treated  with  the  decencies  that  are  sometimes  observed, 
even  oftcrsubjects  have  run  to  anus.  Thekcenest  of  their  rage  was  plainly  pointed  at  the  king 
himself;  next  hint,  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  had  stilt  the  direction  of  thdr  affairs,  had  a  large 
sliare  of  it.  In  the  session  of  parliament,  it  was  carried,  by  a  vote,  to  make  the  affair  of 
Darien  a  national  concern ;  upon  that  the  session  was  for  some  time  discontinned.  When 
the  news  of  the  total  abandoning  of  Darien  was  brought  over,  it  cannot  be  well  ezpresacd 
into  how  bad  a  temper  this  cast  the  body  of  that  people ;  tliey  had  now  lost  almost  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  upon  this  project,  besides  all  the  im^nory  treasure  they 
had  promised  themselves  ftom  it :  so  the  nation  was  raised  into  a  sort  of  fury  upon  it,  and  in 
the  first  heat  of  that,  A  remonstrance  was  sent  about  the  kingdom  for  hands,  representing 
to  tlic  king  the  necessity  of  a  present  sitting  of  the  parliament,  which  was  drawn  in  so  high 
a  strain  as  if  they  had  resolved  to  puisne  the  offeets  of  it  by  au  armed  force.  Ii  was  signed 
byagreatmajority  of  themcml-ereofparli.iment;  niid  thefennent  in  men's  sjiirit^  wa£  raised 
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90  high,  that  few  thought  it  could  have  been  long  curbed,  without  breaking  forth  into  great 
extremities. 

The  king  stayed  beyond  sea  till  Noyember :  many  expected  to  see  a  new  parliament ;  for 
the  king's  speech,  at  the  end  of  the  former  session,  looked  like  a  complaint,  and  an  appeal  tq 
the  nation  against  them  :  he  seemed  inclined  to  it,  but  his  ministers  would  not  venture  on  it. 
Tlie  dissolving  a  parliament  in  anger  has  always  cast  such  a  load  on  those  who  were  thought 
to  have  advised  it,  that  few  have  been  able  to  stand  it ;  besides,  the  disbanding  the  army  had 
rendered  the  members,  who  promoted  it,  very  popular  to  the  nation :  so  that  they  would 
have  sent  up  the  same  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  was  little  occasion  for  heat  in 
another  session.  But  those  who  opposed  the  king,  resolved  to  force  a  change  of  the  ministry 
upon  him ;  they  were  seeking  colours  for  this,  and  thought  they  had  found  one,  with  which 
they  had  made  much  noise :  it  was  this. 

Some  pirates  had  got  together  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  robbed  some  of  the  Mogul's  ships^ 
in  particular  one,  that  he  was  sending  with  presents  to  Mecca ;  most  of  them  were  English. 
The  East  India  company  having  represented  the  danger  of  the  MoguFs  taking  reprisals  of 
them  for  these  losses,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  destroying  those  pirates,  who 
were  harbouring  themselves  in  some  creeks  in  Madagascar.  So  a  man  of  war  was  to  be  set 
out  to  destroy  them,  and  one  Kid  was  pitched  upon,  who  knew  their  haunts,  and  was  thought 
a  proper  man  for  the  service ;  but  there  was  not  a  fund  to  bear  the  charge  of  this,  for  the 
parliament  had  so  appropriated  the  money  given  for  the  sea,  that  no  part  of  it  could  be 
applied  to  this  expedition.  The  king  proposed  the  managing  it  by  a  private  undertaking, 
and  said  he  would  lay  down  three  thousand  pounds  himself,  and  recommended  it  to  his 
ministers  to  find  out  the  rest.  In  compliance  with  this,  the  lord  Somers,  the  earls  of  Orford, 
Rumney,  Bellamount,  and  some  others,  contributed  the  whole  expense ;  for  the  king  excused 
himself,  by  reason  of  other  accidents,  and  did  not  advance  the  sum  that  he  had  promised. 
Lord  Somers  understood  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  left  it  wholly  to  the  management  of 
others,  so  that  he  never  saw  Kid,  only  he  thought  it  became  the  post  he  was  in  to  concur  in 
such  a  public  service.  A  grant  was  made  to  the  undertakers,  of  all  that  should  be  taken 
from  those  pirates  by  their  ship.  Here  was  a  handle  for  complaint,  for  as  it  was  against  law 
to  take  a  grant  of  the  goods  of  any  offenders  before  conviction,  so  a  parity  between  that 
and  this  case  was  urged ;  but  without  any  reason :  the  provisions  of  law  being  very  different, 
in  the  case  of  pirates  and  that  of  other  crimina>ls.  The  former  cannot  be  attacked,  but  in 
the  way  of  war ;  and  therefore,  since  those  who  undertook  this  must  run  a  great  risk  in 
executing  it,  it  was  reasonable,  and  according  to  the  law  of  war,  that  they  should  have  a 
right  to  all  that  they  found  in  the  enemies'  hands ;  whereas  those  who  seize  common  offeD« 
ders,  have  such  a  strength  by  the  law  to  assist  them,  and  incur  so  little  danger  in  doing  it, 
that  no  just  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  one  case  to  the  other.  When  this  Kid  was 
thus  set  out,  he  turned  pirate  himself :  so  a  heavy  load  was  cast  on  the  ministry,  chiefly  on 
him  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  justice  of  the  nation.  It  was  said  he  ought  not  to  have 
engaged  in  such  a  project ;  and  it  was  maliciously  insinuated,  that  the  privateer  turned  pirate, 
in  confidence  of  the  protection  of  those  who  employed  him,  if  he  had  not  secret  orders  firom 
them  for  what  he  did.  Such  black  constructions  are  men,  who  are  engaged  in  parties,  apt  to 
make  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  intend  to  disgrace,  even  against  their  own  con- 
sciences ;  so  that  an  undertaking,  that  was  not  only  innocent  but  meritorious,  was  traduced 
as  a  design  for  robbery  and  piracy.  This  was  urged  in  the  house  of  commons  as  highly 
criminal,  for  which  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  their  employ- 
ments ;  and  a  question  was  put  upon  it,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority*.  Tlie 
next  attempt  was  to  turn  me  out  from  the  trust  of  educating  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Some 
objected  my  being  a  Scotchman,  others  remembered  the  book  that  was  ordered  to  be  burnt; 
so  they  pressed  an  address  to  the  king  for  removing  me  from  that  post ;  but  this  was  like- 
wise lost  by  the  same  majority  that  had  carried  the  former  vote.  The  pay  for  the  small 
army,  and  the  expense  of  the  fleet,  were  settled,  and  a  fund  was  given  for  it :  yet  those 
who  had  reduced  the  army,  thought  it  needless  to  have  so  great  a  force  at  sea ;  they  provided ' 

*  189  TO  133  Slirowsburj  Correflpondeace.    Captain  William  Kidd's  fate  is  mentioned  in  a  future  part  of, 
this  work. 
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only  fuT  eight  thouaand  men.  This  was  moved  by  the  toriea,  nnd  the  whiga  readily  gave 
way  to  thia  reduction,  btrcanso  the  fleet  waa  now  in  another  management ;  Riusel  (now  earl 
of  Oiford),  with  hia  friends,  being  laid  oeide,  and  a  set  of  tones  being  brought  into  theii 
placet. 

The  great  huainesa  of  this  scseion  was  tho  report  brought  from  Ireland  by  fouT  of  the 
seven  commissioners,  that  wore  scut  by  parliament  to  examine  into  the  confiscations  and  the 
gmnta  made  of  thora.  Three  of  the  seven  rpfueed  to  sign  it,  because  they  thought  it  taiae 
<iud  ill  grounded  in  many  particulars,  of  which  they  sent  over  an  account  to  both  houses  ; 
but  00  regard  waa  had  to  tliat,  not  was  any  enquiry  made  into  their  objections  to  the  report. 
Tliese  three  wore  looked  on  as  men  gainod  by  the  court ;  and  tlie  rest  were  magnified,  as 
men  that  could  not  be  wrought  on  nor  frighted  from  their  duty.  They  had  proceeded  like 
inquisitors,  and  did  readily  believe  every  thing  that  was  ofiered  to  them  that  tended  to 
inflame  the  report ;  as  they  suppressed  all  that  waa  laid  before  them  that  contradicted  their 
design  of  leprcsrnting  the  value  of  the  grants  aa  very  high,  and  of  showing  how  undeserving 
thnee  were  who  had  ohbuned  them.  Thera  was  bo  much  truth  in  the  main  of  this,  that  no 
complaints  against  their  proceedings  could  be  hearkened  to ;  and  indeed  all  the  methods 
that  were  taken  to  disgrace  the  report  had  tlie  quite  contrary  effect :  they  represented  the 
confiscated  estates  to  be  such,  that,  out  of  the  sale  of  thc^m,  a  million  and  a  half  might  bo 
raised  :  so  this  specious  proposition,  for  discharging  so  great  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  took 
with  the  liouse.  Tlic  hatred  into  which  the  favourites  were  fallen,  among  whom  and  their 
creatures  the  grants  were  chiefly  distributed,  made  tho  motion  go  the  quicker.  All  the 
opposition  that  was  made  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  matter,  waa  looked  on  as  a  conrting 
the  men  in  favour;  nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the  reserve  of  a  third  part,  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  king,  which  hod  been  in  tho  bill  that  waa  sent  up  eight  years  before  to  the  lords. 
Wlien  this  was  mentioned,  it  was  answered,  that  the  grantees  had  enjoyed  those  estates  so 
many  years,  that  the  mean  profits  did  arise  to  more  than  a  third  part  of  their  value :  little 
regard  also  was  shown  to  the  purehascs  made  under  those  grants,  and  to  the  great  improve- 
mcntfl  made  by  the  purchasers,  or  tenants,  which  were  said  to  have  doubled  the  value  of 
those  estates.  All  that  waa  said  on  that  bead  made  no  impresdon,  and  was  scarcely  beard 
with  patience :  yet,  that  some  justice  might  bo  done  both  to  purchasers  and  cn-diton,  s 
number  of  trustees  were  named,  in  whom  all  the  confiscated  estates  were  vested,  and  they 
had  a  very  great  and  uncontrolable  authority  lodged  with  t^iem,  of  hearing  and  determining 
all  just  claims  relating  to  those  estates,  and  of  selling  them  to  the  best  jiurehasera  ;  and  tho 
money  to  be  raised  by  thia  aalo  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  army.  When 
all  this  was  digested  into  a  bill,  the  party  apprehended  that  many  petitions  would  be  offerod 
to  the  house,  which  tho  court  would  probably  encourage  on  design  at  least  to  retard  their 
proceedings :  so,  to  prevent  this,  and  that  they  might  not  lose  too  much  time,  nor  clng  tfao 
bill  with  too  many  clauses  and  provisos,  they  passed  a  vote  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature ; 
that  they  would  receive  no  petitions  relating  to  the  matter  of  this  biU.  The  case  of  the  earl 
of  Athlone's  grant  was  very  singular  :  the  house  of  commons  had  been  so  sensible  of  hia  good 
service,  in  reducing  Ireland,  that  they  had  mode  an  address  to  the  king,  to  give  bim  a  recom- 
pense suitable  to  his  servicea  :  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  waa  so  aensihle  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  him,  that  they,  as  was  formerly  told,  confirmed  bis  grant  of  between  3000/.  and 
3000/.  o-year.  He  hod  sold  it  to  those  who  thought  they  purehaaed  under  an  unqueetionahle 
title,  yet  all  that  waa  now  set  aside,  no  regard  being  had  to  it ;  so  that  this  estate  waa 
thrown  into  the  heap.  Some  exceptions  were  made  in  the  bill  in  favour  of  some  grants, 
and  provision  was  made  for  rewarding  otiicrs,  whom  the  king,  aa  they  thonght,  hod  not 
enough  considered.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  by  some,  who  thought  that  all 
favours  and  grants  ought  to  be  given  by  the  king,  nnd  not  originally  by  a  houac  of  parlia- 
ment ;  nnd  ^lia  wna  managed  with  grej,t  licat,  even  by  some  of  those  who  concurred  in 
carrying  on  tho  bill :  in  conclusion  it  waa,  by  a  new  term  as  well  as  a  new  invention,  coa- 
Kitidated  with  the  money  hill  that  was  to  go  for  tlie  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  w>  it 
Ljme  up  to  the  house  of  Lords ;  which  by  consequence  tliey  must  cither  paaa  or  reject.  Th« 
method  that  the  court  took  in  that  house  to  oppose  it,  wua  to  offer  some  alterations  that 
w.?ro  indMid  very  just  nnd  re.ifonablc ;  but  einee  the  house  of  conmious  would  not  sufier  tho 
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lords  to  alter  money  bills,  this  was  in  effect  to  lose  it.  The  court,  upon  some  previous  votes, 
found  they  had  a  majority  among  the  lords :  so,  for  some  days,  it  seemed  to  be  designed  to 
lose  the  bill,  and  to  venture  on  a  prorogation,  or  a  dissolution,  rather  than  pass  it.  Upon 
the  apprehensions  of  this,  the  commons  were  beginning  to  fly  out  into  high  votes,  both 
against  the  ministers  and  the  favourites.  The  lord  Somers  was  attacked  a  second  time,  but 
was  brought  off  by  a  greater  majority  than  had  appeared  for  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.  During  the  debates  about  the  bill  he  was  ill ;  and  the  worst  construction  possible 
was  put  on  that :  it  was  said  he  advised  all  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  in  the  house 
of  lords,  but  that,  to  keep  himself  out  of  it,  he  feigned  that  he  was  ill ;  though  his  great 
attendance  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  house  of  lords,  and  at  the  council  table,  had  so 
impaired  hb  health,  that  every  year,  about  that  time,  he  used  to  be  brought  very  low,  and 
disabled  &om  business.  The  king  seemed  resolved  to  venture  on  all  the  ill  consequences  that 
might  follow  the  losing  this  bill ;  though  those  would  probably  have  been  fatal.  As  far  as 
we  could  judge,  either  another  session  of  that  parliament,  or  a  new  one,  would  have  banished 
the  favourites,  and  begun  the  bill  anew,  with  the  addition  of  obliging  the  grantees  to  refund 
all  the  mean  profits.  Many  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  in  all  other  things  were  very  firm  to 
the  king,  were  for  passing  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  king's  earnestness  against  it,  since 
they  apprehended  the  ill  consequences  that  were  likely  to  follow  if  it  was  lost.  I  was  one 
of  these,  and  the  king  was  much  displeased  with  me  for  it.  I  said  I  would  venture  his  dis- 
pleasure rather  than  please  him  in  that,  which  I  feared  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  government. 
I  confess  I  did  not  at  that  time  apprehend  what  injustice  lay  under  many  of  the  clauses 
in  the  bill,  which  appeared  afterwards  so  evidently,  that  the  very  same  persons  who  drove 
on  the  bill  were  convinced  of  them,  and  redressed  some  of  them  in  acts  that  passed  in  subse- 
quent sessions.  If  I  had  understood  that  matter  aright,  and  in  time,  I  had  never  given  my 
vote  for  so  unjust  a  bill.  I  only  considered  it  as  a  hardship  put  on  the  king,  many  of  his 
grants  being  thus  made  void ;  some  of  which  had  not  been  made  on  good  and  reasonable 
considerations,  so  that  they  could  hardly  be  excused,  much  less  justified.  I  thought  the 
thing  was  a  sort  of  force,  to  which  it  seemed  reasonable  to  give  way  at  that  time,  since  we 
were  not  furnished  with  an  equal  strength  to  withstand  it :  but  when  I  saw  afterwards,  what 
the  consequences  of  this  act  proved  to  be,  I  did  firmly  resolve  never  to  consent  again  to  any 
tack  to  a  money  bill  as  long  as  I  lived.  The  king  became  sullen  upon  all  this,  and  upon 
the  many  incidents  that  are  apt  to  fall  in  upon  debates  of  this  nature  :  he  either  did  not 
apprehend  in  what  such  things  might  end,  or  he  was  not  much  concerned  at  it :  his  resent- 
ment, which  was  much  provoked,  broke  out  into  some  instances,  which  gave  such  handles 
to  his  enemies  as  they  Avished  for ;  and  they  improved  those  advantages,  which  his  ill  con- 
duct gave  them,  with  much  spite  and  industry,  so  as  to  alienate  the  nation  from  him.  It 
was  once  in  agitation  among  the  party  to  make  an  address  to  him  against  going  beyond  sea, 
but  even  that  was  diverted  with  a  malicious  design.  Hitherto  the  body  of  the  nation 
retained  a  great  measure  of  affection  to  him  :  this  was  beginning  to  diminish,  by  his  going 
so  constantly  beyond  sea  as  soon  as  the  session  of  parliament  was  ended ;  though  the  war 
was  now  over.  Upon  this  it  grew  to  be  publicly  said,  that  he  loved  no  Englishman's  face, 
nor  his  company.  So  his  enemies  reckoned  it  was  fit  for  their  ends  to  let  that  prejudice  go 
on  and  increase  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  till  they  might  find  a  proper  occasion  to  graft 
some  bad  designs  upon  it.  The  session  ended  in  April ;  men  of  all  sides  being  put  into  a 
very  ill  humour  by  the  proceedings  in  it*. 

The  leaders  of  the  tories  began  to  insinuate  to  the  favourites,  the  necessity  of  the  king's 

*  The  commissioDers,  \?ho  had  been  sent  to  inquire  offensive  to  the  nation.    The  debates  upon  the  bill  of 

concerning  the  grants  of  the  Irish  forfeited  estates,  were  resumption  were  violent  and  lengthy  in  both  houses,  and 

the  earl  of  Drogheda,  sir  Richard  Leving,  sir   Francis  it  was  not  until  the  king  directed  his  friends  not  to  persist 

Brewster,  Mr.  Annesley,  Mr.  Trcnchard,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  their  opposition,  that  it  was  passed  in  the  house  of 

and  Mr.  Langford.    The  three  first  were  whigs,  and  had  lords.     When  he  gave  the  royal  assent  to  it,  and  put  an 

rcfuBed  to  sign  the  report ;  the  others  were  zealous  tories.  end  to  the  session,  with  becoming  dignity  he  did  not  ao- 

Thero  is  do  doubt  that  a  large  porUon  of  the  forfeitures  company  the  dismissal  with  the  usual  speech. — Shrewsbury 

had  been  given  to  the  king's  Dutch  supporters,  and  a  Correspondence ;  Smollett's  Hist,  of  England ;  Journals 

large  part  of  the  ex-khig*s  estates  had  been  bestowed  of  the  houses, 
upon   WiUiam*s  mistress.      Tiiis    ^-as    ill-judged,  and 
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changing  liis  miiuBtry,  in  particular  of  removing  the  lord  Somers,  who,  aa  be  wm  now 
conaideied  aa  the  head  of  the  whiga,  so  his  wise  counaela,  and  his  mode^  way  of 
laying  them  before  the  king  had  gained  him  a  groat  share  of  his  esteem  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  it  was  reckoned  that  tho  chief  strength  of  the  patty  lay  in  hia  credit 
with  the  king,  and  in  tlie  pmdent  methods  he  took  to  govern  the  party,  and  Ut  modo- 
luto  that  heat  and  tlioae  jealousies,  vrith  which  the  king  had  been  so  long  disgusted 
in  the  tint  yeatB  of  his  reign.  In  the  house  of  commons  he  had  been  particularly 
charged  for  turning  many  gentlemen  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  :  this  was  mDch 
aggravated,  and  raised  a  very  high  complaint  against  him ;  but  there  was  no  just  cavee  for 
it.  When  the  design  of  the  assassinatioa  and  invasion,  in  the  years  1695  and  1096,  was 
discovered,  a  voluntary  association  was  entered  into  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  that 
was  set  round  the  nation.  In  such  a  time  of  danger,  it  was  thought  that  those  who  did  not 
enter  voluntarily  into  it,  were  so  ill  affected,  or  at  least  so  little  zealous  for  the  king,  that  it 
was  not  fit  they  should  continue  justices  of  peace  ;  so  an  order  passed  in  council,  that  all 
those  who  bad  so  reftised  should  be  turned  out  of  the  commission ;  lie  had  obeyed  tliis  order, 
upon  the  representations  made  to  him  by  the  lords-lieutenants  and  the  (M*tOfJe*  mtulorum  of 
the  several  counties,  nho  were  not  all  equally  discreet :  yet  he  laid  those  representations 
before  tho  council,  and  hod  a  special  order  fcr  every  person  that  was  so  turned  out.  All  this 
was  now  magnified,  and  it  was  charged  on  him  that  he  had  advised  and  procured  these 
orders;  yet  tliia  could  not  be  made  so  much  as  a  colour  to  proceed  against  him,  a  ulainour 
and  mnnnuring  was  all  that  could  he  raised  irom  it.  But  now  the  totics  studied  to  get  it 
infused  into  the  king,  that  all  the  hard  things  that  had  been  of  late  put  on  him  by  the  par- 
liament, were  occasioned  by  the  hatred  that  was  borne  to  his  ministers ;  and  tliat,  if  he 
would  change  hands  and  employ  others,  matters  might  be  softened  and  mended  in  another 
parliament :  with  this  the  e,irl  of  Jersey  studied  to  possess  the  carl  of  Albermarle  ;  and  the 
uneasiness  the  king  was  in,  disposed  him  to  think,  that  if  he  should  bring  in  a  set  of  tones 
into  his  business,  they  would  serve  him  with  the  same  zeal,  and  nith  better  succen  than 
the  whigs  had  dune ;  and  he  hoped  to  throw  all  upon  the  ministers  that  were  now  to  be 


The  first  time  that  the  lord  Somers  had  recovered  so  much  health  as  to  come  to  court,  the 
king  told  him  it  seemed  necessary  for  his  service  that  he  sliould  part  with  tho  seals,  and  he 
wished  that  he  would  make  the  delivering  them  up  his  own  act.  He  excused  himself  in 
this :  all  his  fticnds  had  pressed  him  not  to  offer  them,  since  tliat  seemed  to  show  fear  or 
guilt ;  so  he  begged  the  king's  pardon  if  in  this  he  followed  their  advice  ;  but  ho  told  the 
king,  that  whensoever  he  should  send  a  warrant  under  bis  hand,  commanding  him  to  deliver 
them  up,  ha  would  immediately  obey  it.  The  order  was  brought  by  lord  Jersey,  and  upon 
it  the  seals  were  sent  to  the  king.  Thus  tho  lord  Somera  was  discharged  from  this  great 
office,  which  he  had  held  seven  years,  with  a  high  reputation  for  capacity,  integrity,  and 
diligence  ;  he  was  in  all  rcspeota  the  greatest  man  I  had  ever  known  in  that  post ;  his  being 
thus  removed  was  much  censured  by  all  but  those  who  had  procured  it.  Oar  princes  used 
not  to  dismiss  ministers  who  served  them  well,  unless  they  were  pressed  to  it  by  a  boose  of 
commons,  that  refused  to  give  money  till  they  were  laid  aside.  But  here  a  minister  (who 
was  always  vindicated  by  a  great  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  when  he  was  charged 
there,  and  who  had  served  both  with  fidelity  and  success,  and  was  indeed  censored  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  bis  being  too  compliant  with  the  king's  humour  and  notions,  or  at 
least  for  bdng  too  soft  or  too  feeble  in  representing  his  errors  to  him,)  was  removed  without 
a  shadow  of  compl^t  against  him.  This  was  done  with  so  much  haste,  that  those  who  had 
prev^led  with  the  king  to  do  it,  had  not  yet  concerted  who  should  succeed  him  :  they  thought 
that  all  the  great  men  of  the  law  were  aspiring  to  tliat  high  post,  so  that  any  one  to  whom 
it  should  be  offere<l  would  certainly  accept  of  it :  but  they  soon  found  they  were  mistaken ; 
for,  what  by  reason  of  the  instability  of  tho  court,  what  hy  reason  of  the  just  apprchennons 
men  mi^t  have  of  succeeding  so  great  a  man,  both  Holt  and  Trevor,  to  whom  the  seals  were 
offered,  excused  themselves.  It  was  term  time,  so  a  vacancy  in  that  post  put  things  in 
some  confusion.  A  temporary  commisdon  was  granted  to  the  three  chief  judges,  to  judge  in 
the  court  of  cliancery  ;  and  after  a  few  days  the  seals  were  given  Ui  sir  Nathan  Wright,  in 
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whom  there  was  nothing  equal  to  the  post,  much  less  to  him  who  had  lately  filled  it*.  The 
king''s  inclinations  seemed  now  turned  to  the  tories,  and  to  a  new  parliament :  it  was  for* 
some  time  in  the  dark  who  had  the  confidence,  and  gave  directions  to  afiairs  :  we  who  looked 
on  were  often  disposed  to  think  that  there  was  no  direction  at  all,  but  that  every  thing  was 
left  to  take  its  course,  and  that  all  was  given  up  to  hazard. 

The  king,  that  he  might  give  some  content  to  the  nation,  stayed  at  Hampton  Court  till 
July,  and  then  went  to  Holland :  but,  before  he  went,  the  minister  of  Sweden  pressed  him 
to  make  good  his  engagements  with  that  crown.  Riga  was  now  besieged  by  the  king  of 
Poland  :  the  first  attempt  of  carrying  the  place  by  surprise  miscarried ;  those  of  Riga  were 
either  overawed  by  the  Swedish  garrison  that  commanded  there,  or  they  apprehended  that 
the  change  of  masters  would  not  change  their  condition,  unless  it  were  for  the  worse.  So 
they  made  a  greater  stand  than  was  expected ;  and  in  a  siege  of  above  eight  months  very 
little  progress  was  made  :  the  firmness  of  that  place  made  the  rest  of  Livonia  continue  fix^ 
to  the  Swedes.  The  Saxons  made  great  waste  in  the  country,  and  ruined  the  trade  of 
Riga.  The  king  of  Sweden,  being  obliged  to  employ  his  main  force  elsewhere,  was  not  able 
to  send  them  any  considerable  assistance.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  lay  quiet  without 
making  any  attempt :  so  did  the  prince  of  Hesse  and  Wolfembuttel.  The  two  scenes  of 
action  were  in  Holstein  and  before  Copenhagen.  The  king  of  Denmark  found  the  taking 
the  forts  that  had  been  raised  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  an  easy  work :  they  were  soon  carried 
and  demolished  :  he  besieged  Toninghen  next,  which  held  him  longer.  Upon  the  Swedes' 
demand  of  the  auxiliary  fleets,  that  were  stipulated  both  by  the  king  and  the  States,  orders 
were  given  for  equipping  them  here,  and  likewise  in  Holland.  The  king  was  not  willing  to 
communicate  this  design  to  the  two  houses,  and  try  if  the  house  of  commons  would  take 
upon  themselves  the  expense  of  the  fleet :  they  were  in  so  bad  a  humour,  that  the  king 
apprehended  that  some  of  them  might  endeavour  to  put  an  afiront  upon  him,  and  oppose' 
the  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Sound :  though  others  advised  the  venturing  on  this,  for  no 
nation  can  subsist  without  alliances  sacredly  observed :  and  this  was  an  ancient  one,  lately 
renewed  by  the  king ;  so  that  an  opposition  in  such  a  point,  must  have  turned  to  the  preju- 
dice of  those  who  should  move  it.  Soon  after  the  session,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sliips,  English  and 
Dutch,  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  commanded  by  Rook.  The  Danes  had  a  good  fleet  at  sea, 
much  superior  to  the  Swedes,  and  almost  equal  to  the  fleet  sent  from  hence  ;  but  it  was  their 
whole  strength,  so  they  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  losing  it.  They  kept  at  sea  for  some 
time,  having  got  between  the  Swedes  and  the  fleet  of  their  allies,  and  studied  to  hinder  their 
conjunction.  When  they  saw  that  could  not  be  done,  they  retired,  and  secured  themselves 
wdthin  the  port  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  a  very  strong  one.  The  Swedes,  with  their  allies^ 
came  before  that  town  and  bombarded  it  for  some  days,  but  with  little  damage  to  the  place, 
and  none  to  the  fleet.  The  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  together  with  the  forces  that  the  Swedes 
had  at  Bremen,  passed  the  Elbe,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Holstein. 
This  obliged  the  Danes  to  raise  the  siege  of  Toninghen,  and  the  two  armies  lay  in  view  of 
one  another  for  some  weeks,  without  coming  to  any  action.  Another  design  of  the  Danes 
did  also  miscarry.  A  body  of  Saxons  broke  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  hopes  to  force  their  army  to  come  back  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country  :  but 
the  duke  of  Zell  had  left  things  in  so  good  order,  that  the  Saxons  were  beat  back,  and  all 
the  booty  that  they  had  taken  was  recovered. 

*  Sir  Nathan  Wright  \?ould  never  have  attained  the  is  not  supported  by  any  known  facts,  and  one  contradic 
high  office  to  which  he  was  promoted,  by  his  own  merits,  tory  narrative  deserves  to  be  recited.  A  watchmaker, 
He  was  thrown  and  left  upon  an  elevation  by  the  tide  of  having  a  cause  depending  in  chancery,  sent  to  the  lord- 
fortune  ;  und  preceded  by  Somers,  as  he  was  followed  by  keeper  a  very  fine  timepiece  some  few  days  before  the 
Cou'per,  was  a  most  striking  foil  to  two  of  the  most  case  came  to  be  heard ;  but  sir  Nathan  returned  it  with 
talented  holders  of  our  chancery  seals.  He  rested  on  a  the  admonitory  message,  *'  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  good- 
sent  not  too  elevated  for  his  ambition,  but  it  was  an  im-  ness  of  the  piece,  but  it  hat  one  motion  in  it  too  much 
perium  far  beyond  the  compass  of  his  mind.  He  has  /or  me,^  He  was  turned  out  of  office  in  1705,  and  died 
been  succinctly  described  as  **a  good  common  lawyer,  a  almost  forgotten  at  Cancot  Hall,  Warwickshire,  in  1721. 
slow  chancellor,  and  a  civilian  ;  plain  both  in  person  and  He  was  promoted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  earl  of  Rochet- 
con  veraation."  In  another  part  of  this  work,  with  the  ter. — Noble's  Continaatioii  of  Grainger;  Shrewsbury 
excessive  prejudice  of  a  political  adversary,  Burnet  has  Corresponilence. 
also  impugned  sir  Nathan's  honesty  and  integrity.     This 
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In  tlie  iDcantinic,  the  king  offMed  his  mediation,  and  a,  treaty  was  set  on  foot.  Tlie  two 
young  kings  were  so  inucli  sharpened  against  one  another,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  hring  them 
to  hearken  to  terms  of  peace.  The  king  of  Denmark  proposed  that  the  king  of  Poland  might 
he  included  in  the  treaty,  but  the  Swedes  refused  it ;  and  the  king  was  not  guarantee  of  the 
treaties  between  Sweden  and  Poknd,  so  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  king  of 
Poland.  Tlie  treaty  went  on  but  slowly  :  this  made  the  king  of  Sweden  apprehend  that  he 
Bhould  lose  the  season,  and  he  forced  to  abandon  Riga,  which  began  to  be  s^vtened :  so  to 
quicken  the  treaty  he  resolved  on  a  descent  in  Zealand.  Tliis  was  executed  without  any 
opposition,  the  king  of  Sweden  conducting  it  in  person,  and  being  the  first  that  landed :  he 
showed  such  spirit  and  courage  in  his  whole  conduct  as  raised  his  character  very  high  :  .t 
Btnick  a  terror  tlirough  all  Denmark  :  for  now  the  Swedes  resolved  to  besiege  Copcnhagieit. 
This  did  so  quicken  the  treaty,  that,  by  the  middle  of  August,  it  was  brooght  to  a  full  end : 
old  treaties  were  renewed,  and  a  liberty  of  fortifying  was  reserved  for  Holstcin,  under  some 
limitations  :  and  the  king  of  Denmark  paid  the  duke  of  Holstein  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  rix-doUars  for  the  charge  of  the  war.  The  peace  being  thus  made,  the  Swedes 
retired  bock  to  Schoncn,  and  the  6ceta  of  England  and  Holland  returned  home.  Tlie  king's 
conduct  in  this  whole  matter  was  highly  applauded ;  be  effectually  protected  the  Swedes, 
and  yet  obliged  them  to  accept  of  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  The  king  of  Denmark  euftered 
most  in  honour  and  interest.  It  was  a  great  happiness  that  this  war  was  so  soon  at  an  end ; 
for,  if  it  had  continued,  all  the  North  must  liavc  engaged  in  it,  and  there  the  chief  strength 
of  the  protcstant  religion  lay  :  so  that  interest  must  have  suffered  much,  which  side  soever 
had  come  by  the  worst,  in  the  progress  of  the  war  ;  and  it  is  already  so  weak,  that  it  needed 
not  a  new  diminution. 

The  secret  of  the  partition  treaty  was  now  published,  and  the  project  was  to  be  o£Fered 
jointly,  by  the  ministers  of  France,  England,  and  the  States,  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe ; 
but  particularly  to  those  who  were  most  concerned  in  it ;  and  an  answer  was  to  be  demanded 
by  a  day  limited  for  it.  The  emperor  refused  to  declare  himself  till  he  knew  the  king  of 
Spain's  mind  concerning  it.  Tlie  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  princes  of  Italy  were  very  appie- 
henrive  of  the  neighbourhood  of  France.  The  pope  was  extremely  old,  and  declined  very 
fast.  The  treaty  was  variously  censured  :  some  thought  it  would  deliver  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  and  all  our  trade  there,  into  the  hands  of  France  :  others  thought  that  the  treaties 
of  princes  were  (according  to  the  pattern  that  the  court  of  France  had  set  now  for  almost 
half  an  age,)  only  artifices  to  bring  matters  to  a  present  quiet,  and  that  they  would  be  after- 
wards observed  as  princes  found  their  account  in  them.  The  present  good  understanding 
that  was  between  our  court  and  the  court  of  France,  made  that  the  party  of  our  malcontents 
at  home,  having  no  support  from  thence,  sunk  much  in  their  heat,  and  they  had  now  no 
prospect ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  king  of  France  had  sot  his  heart  on  the  partition  treaty,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  his  ends  in  it,  to  live  in  a  good  corres- 
pondence with  England  and  the  States.  All  our  hopes  were  that  the  king  of  Spain  might 
yet  live  a  few  years  longer,  till  tlio  great  mortgages  that  were  on  the  revenue  might  be 
cleared,  and  then  it  would  be  more  easy  for  us  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  and  to  be  the  arbiters 
of  Euro]}e. 

But  while  we  were  under  the  apprehension  of  his  death,  we  were  surprised  by  an  unlooked- 
for  and  sudden  death  of  our  young  prince  at  home,  which  brought  a  great  change  on  the 
face  of  aflairs.  I  had  been  trusted  with  his  education  now  for  two  years,  and  he  had  made 
an  amazing  progress.  I  had  read  oTcr  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Gospels,  with  him,  and 
had  explained  things  that  fell  in  my  way  very  copiously  ;  and  was  often  surprised  with  the 
questions  that  ho  put  me,  and  the  reflections  that  he  made.  He  came  to  understand  things 
relating  to  religion  beyond  imagination.  I  went  through  geography  so  often  with  him, 
tliat  he  knew  all  the  maps  very  particularly.  I  explained  to  him  the  forms  of  government 
in  every  country,  with  the  interests  and  trade  of  that  country,  and  what  was  both  good  and 
had  in  it :  I  acquainted  him  with  all  the  great  revolutions  that  had  been  in  the  world,  and 
gave  him  a  copious  account  of  tho  Greek  and  Roman  Histories,  and  of  Plutarch's  Lives  ; 
the  lutt  thing  I  explained  to  him  was  the  Outhic  constitution,  and  the  beneficiary  and  feudal 
laws     I  talked  of  these  things  at  different  times  nearly  three  hours  a  day  ;  this  was  botli 
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easy  and  delighting  to  him.  The  king  ordered  five  of  his  chief  ministers  to  come  once  a 
quarter,  and  examine  the  progress  he  made :  they  seemed  amazed  hoth  at  his  knowledge 
and  the  good  understanding  that  appeared  in  him.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  a 
very  good  judgment.  He  had  gone  through  much  weakness  and  some  years  of  ill  health. 
The  princess  was  with  child  of  him  during  all  the  disorder  we  were  in  at  the  revolution, 
though  she  did  not  know  it  herself  at  the  time  when  she  left  the  court :  this  probably  had 
given  him  so  weak  a  constitution,  but  we  hoped  the  dangerous  time  was  over.  His  birth- 
day was  the  24th  of  July,  and  he  was  then  eleven  years  old :  he  complained  a  little  the 
next  day,  but  we  imputed  that  to  the  fatigues  of  a  birthday ;  so  that  he  was  too  much 
neglected.  The  day  after,  he  grew  much  worse,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  malignant  fever.  He 
died  the  fourth  day  of  his  illness,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  him.  He  was 
the  only  remaining  child  of  seventeen  that  the  princess  had  borne,  some  to  the  full  time,  and 
the  rest  before  it.  She  attended  on  him,  during  his  sickness,  with  great  tenderness,  but 
with  a  grave  composedness  that  amazed  all  who  saw  it :  she  bore  his  death  with  a  resigna- 
tion and  piety  that  were  indeed  very  singular.  His  death  gave  a  great  alarm  to  the  whole 
nation :  the  Jacobites  grew  insolent  upon  it,  and  said,  now  the  chief  difficulty  was  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  the  prince  of  Wales''s  succession.  Soon  after  this,  the  house  of  Brunswick 
returned  the  visit  that  the  king  had  made  them  last  year,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  protestants 
in  the  nation  turned  towards  the  electoress  of  Brunswick,  who  was  daughter  to  the  queen 
of  Bohemia,  and  was  the  next  protestant  heir ;  all  papists  being  already  excluded  from  the 
succession.  Thus,  of  the  four  lives  that  we  had  in  view  as  our  chief  security,  the  two  that  we 
depended  most  on,  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  were  carried  off  on  the  sudden, 
before  we  were  aware  of  it ;  and  of  the  two  that  remained  (the  king  and  the  princess),  as 
there  was  no  issue,  and  little  hopes  of  any  by  either  of  them ;  so  the  king,  who  at  best  was 
a  man  of  a  feeble  constitution,  was  now  falling  under  an  ill  habit  of  body :  his  legs  were 
much  swelled,  which  some  thought  was  the  beginning  of  a  dropsy,  while  others  thought  it 
was  only  a  scorbutic  distemper. 

Thus  God  was  giving  us  great  alarms  as  well  as  many  mercies.  He  bears  long  with  us, 
but  we  are  become  very  corrupt  in  all  respects :  so  that  the  state  of  things  among  us  gives  a 
melancholy  prospect.  The  nation  was  falling  under  a  general  discontent,  and  a  dislike  of 
the  king's  person  and  government :  and  the  king,  on  his  part,  seemed  to  grow  weary  of  us 
and  of  our  affairs ;  and  partly  by  the  fret,  from  the  opposition  he  had  of  late  met  with, 
partly  from  his  ill  health,  he  was  falling  as  it  were  into  a  lethargy  of  mind.  We  were,  upon 
the  matter,  become  already  more  than  half  a  commonwealth ;  since  the  government  was 
plainly  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  must  sit  once  a  year,  and  as  long  as  they 
thought  fit,  while  the  king  had  only  the  civil  list  for  life,  so  that  the  whole  administration 
of  the  government  was  under  their  inspection ;  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments  kept  up  a 
standing  faction  in  every  county  and  town  of  England :  but,  though  we  were  falling  insena- 
bly  into  a  democracy,  we  had  not  learned  the  virtues  that  are  necessary  for  that  sort  of 
government :  luxury,  vanity,  and  ambition,  increased  daily,  and  our  animosities  were  come 
to  a  great  height,  and  gave  us  dismal  apprehensions.  Few  among  us  seemed  to  have  a  right 
notion  of  the  love  of  their  country,  and  of  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  public.  The  house  of 
commons,  how  much  soever  its  power  was  advanced,  yet  was  much  sunk  in  its  credit ;  very 
little  of  gravity,  order,  or  common  decency,  appeared  among  them :  the  balance  lay  chiefly 
in  the  house  of  lords,  who  had  no  natural  strength  to  resist  the  commons.  The  toleration  of 
all  the  sects  among  us  had  made  us  live  more  quietly  together  of  late  than  could  be  expected, 
when  severe  laws  were  rigorously  executed  against  dissenters.  No  tumults  or  disorders  had 
been  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  these  eleven  years  since  that  act  passed :  and  yet 
the  much  greater  part  of  the  clergy  studied  to  blow  up  this  fire  again,  which  seemed  to  be 
now  as  it  were  covered  over  with  ashes. 

Tlie  dissenters  behaved  themselves  more  quietly  with  relation  to  the  church,  they  having 
quarrels  and  disputes  among  themselves :  the  independents  were  raising  the  old  antinomian 
tenets,  as  if  men,  by  believing  in  Christ,  were  so  united  to  him,  ^at  his  righteousness 
became  theirs,  without  any  other  condition  besides  that  of  their  faith  :  so  that,  though  they 
acknowledged  the  obedience  of  his  laws  to  be  necessaiy,  they  did  not  call  it  a  condition, 
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but  only  a  onecqiience,  of  juBtification.  In  this  tlii^y  were  opposed  hy  moat  of  tlie  prcsby- 
tenans,  wbo  seemed  to  he  sensible  tltat  this  struck  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  aa  it  wettkoDt-d 
the  obligation  to  a  holy  life :  thia  year  had  produced  a  new  extravagance  in  tbat  matter. 
Ona  Asgil,  a  member  of  parliament,  had  published  a  book  grounded  on  their  notiona,  on 
which  ho  hod  grafted  a  new  and  wild  inference  of  hie  own,  that  since  tnie  believers  recovered 
in  Christ  all  that  they  lost  in  Adam,  and  our  natural  death  was  the  effect  of  Adam's  hid,  he 
inferred  tbat  bclievors  were  rendered  immortal  by  Christ,  and  not  liable  to  death  ;  and  that 
those  who  believed  with  a  tme  and  finn  faith  could  not  die.  This  was  a  strain  beyond  bU 
that  ever  went  before  it ;  and,  since  we  see  that  all  men  die,  the  natural  consequence  that 
KMuIted  from  this  was,  that  there  neither  are,  nor  ever  were,  any  true  believers.  The  pre*- 
bjrterians  had  been  also  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  anabaptbta,  Tliey  comphiined  that 
they  saw  too  great  a  giddiness  in  their  people,  and  seemed  so  sensible  of  this,  and  so  desirous 
to  be  brought  into  the  chnrch,  that  a  few  inconmderable  conce^ons  would  very  probably 
have  brought  the  bulk  of  them  into  our  communion  :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
were  so  far  from  any  disposition  tbb  way,  that  they  seemed  to  be  more  prejudiced  against 
them  than  ever. 

The  quafcers  have  had  a  great  breach  made  among  them  by  one  George  Keith,  a  Scotch- 
man, with  whom  I  had  my  first  education  at  Aberdeen :  he  had  been  thirty-six  yeara  among 
them  :  he  was  esteemed  the  moat  learned  man  that  ever  was  in  that  sect :  he  was  well  versed 
both  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  philosophy,  and  mathematics :  after  ho  had  been  above 
thirty  years  in  high  esteem  among  them,  be  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania  (a  colony  set  up  by 
Penn,  where  they  are  very  numerous),  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  their 
youth.  In  those  parts,  he  said,  he  first  discovered  that  which  had  been  always  either  denied 
to  htm,  or  90  disguised  that  he  did  not  suspect  it :  but  being  far  out  of  reach,  and  in  a  place 
where  they  were  masters,  they  spoke  out  their  mind  plainer ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
were  deists,  and  that  they  turned  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Christian  reli^on  into  allegories ; 
chiefly  those  which  relate  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  reconciliation  rf 
sinners  to  Gud  by  virtue  of  his  cross,  lie,  being  a  true  Christian,  set  himself  with  great 
zeal  against  this,  upon  which  they  grew  weary  of  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  England,  At 
his  return,  he  set  himself  to  read  many  of  their  hooks,  and  then  be  discovered  the  mystery 
which  was  formerly  so  hid  from  him  that  he  had  not  observed  it.  Upon  this  he  opened  a 
new  meeting,  and  by  a  printed  summons  he  called  the  whole  party  to  come  and  see  the  proof 
that  he  had  to  offer,  to  convince  them  of  these  errors  :  few  quakers  came  to  his  meetings, 
but  great  multitudes  of  othi>r  people  flocked  about  him :  he  brought  the  quakers'  books  with 
htm,  and  read  such  passages  out  of  them  as  convinced  his  hearers  that  ho  had  not  charged 
them  falsely.  He  continued  these  meetings,  being  still  in  outward  appearance  a  quaker,  for 
some  years  ;  till  having  prevailed  as  far  as  he  saw  any  probability  of  success,  he  laid  aside  thinr 
exterior,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  is  now  in  holy  orders  among  us,  and  likely 
to  do  good  service  in  undeceiving  and  reclaiming  some  of  those  misled  enthusiasts*. 

The  clergy  continued  to  bo  much  divided  :  all  moderate  divines  were  looked  upon  by  some 
hot  men  with  an  evil  eye,  as  persons  who  were  cold  and  indiffen-ut  in  tlie  matters  of  the 
church  :  that  which  flowed  from  a  gentleness,  both  of  temper  and  principle,  was  represented 
as  an  inclination  to  favour  dissenters,  which  passed  among  many  tor  a  more  heinous  thing 
than  leaning  to  popery  itael£  Those  men,  who  began  now  to  bo  called  the  high  chnrch 
party,  hod  all  along  expressed  a  coldness,  if  not  an  opposition,  to  the  present  settlement. 
Soon  after  the  revolution  some  great  prefemicnts  had  t)cen  given  among  them,  to  try  if  it 
was  possible  to  bring  them  to  be  hearty  for  the  government;  but  it  appearing  that  they 
were  soured  with  a  Icaveo,  that  hod  gone  too  deep  to  be  wrought  out,  a  atop  was  put  to  the 
courting  them  any  more.  When  they  saw  preferments  went  in  another  channel,  they  set 
up  a  complaint  over  England  of  the  want  of  convocations,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit, 
nor  act,  with  a  free  liberty,  to  consider  of  the  grievances  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  danger  the 
chnreh  was  in.  Tliis  was  a  new  pretcn^on,  never  thought  of  since  the  Koformation.  Some 
books  were  written  to  justify  it,  with  great  acrimony  of  style  and  a  strain  of  insolence  that 


LI  (1700)  bo  paUlihgd  " 
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was  peculiar  to  one  Atterbury,  who  had  indeed  very  good  parts,  great  learning,  and  was  aii 
excellent  preacher,  and  had  many  extraordinary  things  in  him ;  but  was  both  ambitious  and 
virulent  out  of  measure ;  and  had  a  singular  talent  in  asserting  paradoxes  with  a  great  air 
of  assurance,  showing  no  shame  when  he  was  detected  in  them,  though  this  was  done  in 
many  instances :  but  he  let  all  these  pass,  without  either  confessing  his  errors  or  pretending 
to  justify  himself:  he  went  on  still  venting  new  falsehoods  in  so  barefaced  a  manner,  that 
he  seemed  to  have  outdone  the  Jesuits  themselves.  He  thought  the  government  had  so  little 
strength  or  credit,  that  any  claim  against  it  would  be  well  received ;  he  attacked  the  supre- 
macy of  the  crown,  with  relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  had  been  hitherto  main- 
tained by  all  our  divines  with  great  zeal.  But  now  the  hot  men  of  the  clergy  did  so  readily 
entertain  his  notions,  that  in  them  it  appeared,  that  those  who  are  the  most  earnest  in  the 
defence  of  certain  points,  when  these  seem  to  be  for  them,  can  very  nimbly  change  their  minds 
upon  a  change  of  circumstances  ^. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this  had  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  former  session, 
where  the  deprived  bishop  of  St.  David's  complained  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  first, 
for  breach  of  privilege,  since  sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  though  he  had  in  court  claimed 
privilege  of  parliament,  to  which  no  regard  had  been  paid  ;  but  as  he  had  waived  his  privi- 
lege in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  carried,  after  a  long  debate,  and  by  no  great  majority,  that 
in  that  case  he  could  not  resume  his  privilege.  He  excepted  next  to  the  archbishop's  juris- 
diction, and  pretended  that  he  could  not  judge  a  bishop  but  in  a  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  times :  in  opposition  to  this,  it  was  shown 
that,  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  century  downward,  both  popes  and  kings  had  concurred  to 
bring  this  power  singly  into  the  hands  of  the  metropolitans  ;  that  this  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice in  England  before  the  Reformation  ;  that  by  the  provisional  clause  in  the  act  passed  in 
the  twenty- fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  empowered  thirty-two  persons  to  draw  a  new 
body  of  church  laws,  all  former  laws  or  customs  were  to  continue  in  force  till  that  new  body 
was  prepared :  so  that  the  power  the  metropolitan  then  was  possessed  of  stood  confirm^ 
by  that  clause  :  it  is  true,  during  the  high  commission,  all  proceedings  against  bishops  were 
brought  before  that  court,  which  proceeded  in  a  simMnary  way,  and  against  whose  sentence 
no  appeal  lay  :  but,  after  that  court  was  taken  away,  a  full  declaration  was  made,  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  for  continuing  the  power  that  was  lodged  with  the  metropolitan.  It  was 
also  urged,  that  if  the  bishop  had  any  exception  to  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction,  that  ought 
to  have  been  pleaded  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  reserved  to  the  conclusion  of  all :  nor 
could  the  archbishop  erect  a  new  court,  or  proceed  in  the  trial  of  a  bishop  in  any  other  way 
than  in  that  which  was  warranted  by  law  or  precedent.  To  all  this  no  answer  was  given, 
but  the  business  was  kept  up,  and  put  off  by  many  delays.     It  was  said,  the  thing  was 

*  Sterne,  the  sentimcntaliit,  treated  his  wife  with  un-  has  now  little  interest ;  bat  those  who  woold  engage  in 
merited  unkindness ;  Sheridan  wrote  in  favour  of  morality,  the  enquiry  will  find  an  ample  reference  to  authorities  in 
and  spoke  vehemently  against  turpitude ;  Atterbury,  Dr.  Kippis's  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  article 
mentioned  in  the  text,  declares  in  his  letters  that  he  was  **  Atterbury.**  When  the  extreme  tory  party  came  into 
devoted  to  a  few  friends  and  literary  leisure,  when  it  is  power,  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  Atterbury  was  made 
certain  that  a  more  bigoted  theologian,  or  more  ambitious  bishop  of  Rochester.  This  was  in  1713.  But  when 
statesman,  never  lived.  To  the  praise  given  him  by  other  councils  were  adopted  at  the  accession  of  George 
Burnet,  confined  to  his  talents,  may  be  added,  that  he  was  the  First,  he  shewed  his  disaffection  by  refusing  to  join  in 
a  kind  father,  and  an  attached  friend.  Francis  Atterbury,  signing  the  declaration  against  the  claims  of  the  pretender, 
bom  at  Middleton,  or  Milton-key nes,  Buckinghamshire,  He  also  persuaded  Dr.  Smallridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  not 
in  1662,  proceeded  in  his  course  of  education  to  West-  to  subscribe.  In  1722  he  was  apprehended  on  a  chaige 
minster  school,  and  Christchurch  college,  Oxford.  From  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the 
his  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  excellence,  throne.  The  evidence  did  not  sufficiently  substantiate 
and  this  never  deteriorated,  any  more  than  his  proneness  to  the  chaige  of  high  treason,  so  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
controversy,  Mhich  appeared  when  ho  was  twenty-foor.  parliament  to  visit  him  with  the  punishment  of  buiish- 
His  defence  of  Luther  was  the  only  instance  in  which,  as  ment.  The  chief  opposition  to  this  was  founded  upon  ita 
a  disputant,  he  was  triumphant.  His  polemical  opinions  being  an  extraordinary  mode  of  |NPooeeding,  and  upon  the 
were  too  narrow,  his  political  tenets  too  slavish,  for  him  want  of  full  evidence.  The  latter  deficiency  is  now  re- 
to  stand  firm  asrainst  Dr.  Hoadley,  the  champion  of  moved,  for  testimony  has  since  been  brought  to  light  that 
Christian  and  civil  liberty.  Atterbury  dazzled  by  his  proves  the  bishop*s  disloyalty  to  the  house  of  Hanover 
wit,  but  Hoadley  plainly  stated  the  truth— so  the  first  beyond  a  doubt  He  retired  to  France,  where  he  died 
gained  applause,  and  the  other  secured  conviction.  The  in  1731.  His  sermons  and  letters  are  excellent  .^-Stack- 
most  lengthy  of  his  controversies  was  with  Dr.  Wake,  house's  Memoirs  of  Atterbury ;  Wood*s  Athena  Oxon ; 
concerning  t^o  rightSf  &G.  of  coovoeationi,  a  sabject  which  Boyer*t  Hist,  of  Queen  Anne. 
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new,  anil  the  house  was  not  yet  well  apprised  of  it ;  and  tbe  last  time  in  which  the  deliate 
was  taken  np  in  the  house,  it  ended  in  an  intimation  that  it  was  hoped  the  king  would  not 
fill  that  Bee,  till  the  house  should  he  better  satisfied  io  the  point  of  the  archbishop's 
authority.  So  the  bishopric  was  not  disposed  of  for  Boine  years ;  and  this  uncntainty 
put  a  great  delay  to  the  pioccsa  against  tho  other  Welch  hnbops  accused  of  the  samo 

In  October,  the  pope  died  ;  and  at  the  same  time  all  Europe  was  alarmed  with  the  des- 
perate state  of  the  king  of  Spain's  health.  When  the  news  came  to  the  court  of  Franco  that 
he  was  in  the  last  agony,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  was  then  onr  ambassador  at  that 
court,  told  me  that  M.  Torcy,  the  French  secretary  of  state,  was  sent  to  him  by  the  king  of 
France,  desiring  him  to  let  the  king,  his  master,  know  the  news,  and  to  signify  to  him  that 
tho  French  king  hojied  that  he  would  put  things  in  readiness  to  execute  the  treaty,  in  case 
any  opposition  should  be  mode  to  it :  and  in  his  whole  discourse  be  expressed  a  fixed  reso- 
lution in  the  French  councils  to  adhere  to  it.  A  few  days  after  that,  the  news  came  of  his 
deatli  and  of  his  will,  declaring  the  duke  of  Anjon  the  uniTOisal  heir  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy.  It  is  not  yet  certainly  known  by  what  means  this  was  brought  about,  nor  how 
tho  king  of  Spain  was  drawn  to  consent  to  it,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  forgery,  made  by 
cardinal  Portocarrero  and  some  of  the  grandees,  who,  partly  by  practice  and  corruption,  and 
partly  for  safety,  and  that  their  monarchy  might  bo  kept  entire  (they  imagining  that  tbe 
power  of  France  was  far  superior  to  all  that  tho  house  of  Austria  would  be  able  to  engage 
in  its  interests),  had  been  prevailed  on  to  prepare  and  publish  this  will ;  and,  to  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards,  among  other  forfeitures  of  the  crown,  not  only  the  sno- 
cessor's  departing  from  what  they  call  the  catholic  faith,  but  even  his  not  maintaining  tho 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  was  one. 

As  soon  as  the  news  came  to  Rome,  it  quickened  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave,  so  they  set 
up  Albaao,  a  man  of  fifty-two  years  of  age,  who,  beyond  all  men's  expectations,  was  chosen 
pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  the  Eleventh  :  he  had  little  practice  in  affiiira,  but  waa 
very  learned ;  and,  in  so  critical  a  time,  it  accms,  a  pope  of  courage  and  spirit,  not  Bunk  with 
age  into  covetotisness  or  peevishness,  was  thought  tho  fittest  person  for  that  see.  France  liad  ' 
sent  no  exclusion  to  bar  him,  not  imagining  that  bo  could  be  thought  on :  at  first  they  did 
not  seem  pleased  with  the  choice,  but  it  was  too  late  to  oppose  it :  so  they  resolved  to  gain 
him  to  their  interests,  in  which  they  have  succeeded  beyond  what  they  then  hoped  for. 
When  the  court  of  Franoe  had  notice  sent  them  of  the  late  king  of  Spain's  will,  real  or 
pretended,  they  aoemed  to  be  at  a  stand  for  some  days ;  and  the  letters  written  (com  the 
secretary's  office,  gave  it  out  for  certain  that  the  king  would  stick  to  the  partition  treaty. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  an  unspeakable  fondness  for  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  so  she  prevailed 
with  the  dauphin  to  accept  of  the  will,  and  set  aside  the  treaty :  she  also  engaged  Pontchar- 
train  to  second  this. 

They  being  thus  prepared,  when  the  news  of  the  king  of  Spain's  death  came  to  Fonlainc- 
bleau,  where  tho  court  was  at  thai  time,  M.  Spanhcim,  who  was  then  there  as  ambassador 
of  Prussia,  told  me,  that  a  cabinet  council  was  colled  within  two  hours  after  the  news  came ; 
it  met  in  Madame  do  Maintenon's  lodgings,  and  sat  about  four  hours ;  Pontchortrain  was  for 
accepting  the  will,  and  tho  rest  of  the  ministry  were  for  adhering  to  the  treaty;  but  the 
dauphin  joined  fur  accepting  the  will,  with  an  air  of  positivencss,  that  he  had  never  assumed 
before :  so  it  was  believed  to  bo  done  by  concert  with  the  king,  who  was  reserved,  and  seemed 
more  inclined  to  the  treaty :  in  conclusion,  madame  de  Maintenon  said,  what  hod  the  duke  of 
Anjou  done  to  provoke  the  king,  to  bar  him  of  his  right  to  that  succession  ?  and  upon  this 
all  submitted  to  the  dauphin's  opinion,  and  the  king  seemed  overcome  with  their  reasons. 

This  was  on  Monday  ;  but  though  the  matter  was  resolved  on,  yet  it  was  not  published 
till  Thursday  ;  for  then,  at  the  king's  levee,  he  declared,  that  he  accepted  of  the  will,  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou  was  now  treated  as  king  of  Spain.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  Spun, 
an  ambassador  came  in  form  to  signify  tho  will,  and  to  desire  that  their  king  might  go  and 
live  among  them.  Upon  which  he  was  sent  thither,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothere,  who 
went  with  him  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Wlien  the  court  of  France  published  this  resolu- 
tion, and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  they  added  a  most  infamous  excuse  for  this  noto- 
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rious  breach  of  faith  •  they  said,  the  king  of  France  considered  chiefly  what  was  the  main 
design  of  the  treaty,  which  was  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  therefore  to  pursue 
this,  he  departed  from  the  words  of  the  treaty,  but  he  adhered  to  the  spirit  and  the  chief 
intent  of  it.  This  seemed  to  be  an  equivocation  of  so  gross  a  nature,  that  it  looked  like  the 
invention  of  a  Jesuit  confessor,  adding  impudence  to  perjury.  The  king  and  the  States  were 
struck  with  this  ;  the  king  was  full  of  indignation  to  find  himself  so  much  abused ;  so  he 
came  over  to  England  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  upon  so  great  an  emergency.  Tlie  Spaniards, 
seeing  themselves  threatened  with  a  war  from  the  emperor,  and  apprehending  that  the  empire, 
together  with  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  might  be  engaged  to  join  in  the  war,  and 
being  unable  to  defend  themselves,  delivered  all  into  the  hands  of  France :  and  upon  that, 
both  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  received  French  garrisons :  the  French 
fleet  came  to  Cadiz ;  a  squadron  was  also  sent  to  the  West  Indies ;  so  that  the  whole  Spanish 
empire  fell  now,  without  a  stroke  of  the  sword,  into  the  French  power.  All  this  was  the 
more  formidable,  because  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  then  no  children,  and  by  this  means, 
the  king  of  Spain  was  in  time  likely  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  thus  the  world 
saw  the  appearance  of  a  new  universal  monarchy,  likely  to  arise  out  of  this  conjunction. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  when  such  a  new  unlooked-for  scene  was  opened,  the 
king  should  have  lost  no  time  in  bringing  his  parliament  together  as  soon  as  possible ;  it  was 
prorogued  to  the  20th  of  November,  and  the  king  had  sent  orders  from  Holland  to  signify 
his  resolution  for  their  meeting  on  that  day ;  but  the  ministers,  whom  he  was  then  bringing 
into  his  business,  had  other  views ;  they  thought  they  were  not  sure  of  a  majority  in  parlia- 
ment for  their  purposes,  so  they  prevailed  with  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  after 
a  set  of  sherifis  were  pricked,  fit  for  the  turn,  a  new  parliament  was  summoned,  to  meet  on 
the  sixth  day  of  February,  but  it  was  not  opened  till  the  tenth. 

And  now  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  this  century,  in  which  there  was  a  black  appearance 
of  a  new  and  dismal  scene ;  France  was  now  in  possession  of  a  great  empire,  for  a  small 
part  of  which  they  had  been  in  wars  (broken  off  indeed  in  some  intervals)  for  above  two 
hundred  years ;  while  wo  in  England,  who  were  to  protect  and  defend  the  rest,  were,  by 
wretched  factions  and  violent  animosities,  running  into  a  feeble  and  disjointed  state :  the 
king  8  cold  and  reserved  manner,  upon  so  high  a  provocation,  made  some  conclude,  that  he 
was  in  secret  engagements  with  France ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  own  the  new  king  of  Spain, 
and  not  to  engage  in  a  new  war :  this  seemed  so  different  from  his  own  inclinations,  and 
from  all  the  former  parts  of  his  life,  that  it  niade  many  conclude  that  he  found  himself  in  an 
ill  state  of  health,  the  swelling  of  his  legs  being  much  increased,  and  that  this  might  have 
such  effects  on  his  mind,  as  to  make  him  less  warm  and  active,  less  disposed  to  involve  him- 
self in  new  troubles ;  and  that  he  might  think  it  too  inconsiderate  a  thing  to  enter  on  a  new 
war  that  was  not  likely  to  end  soon,  when  he  felt  himself  in  a  declining  state  of  health ; 
but  the  true  secret  of  this  unaccountable  behaviour  in  the  king  was  soon  discovered* 

The  earl  of  Rochester  was  now  set  at  the  head  of  his  business,  and  was  to  bring  the  tories 
into  his  service :  they  had  continued,  from  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  in  a  constant 
opposition  to  his  interests  ;  many  of  them  were  believed  to  be  Jacobites  in  their  hearts,  and 
they  were  generally  much  against  the  toleration,  and  violent  enemies  to  the  dissenters ;  they 
had  been  backward  in  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  canying  on  the  former  war ;  they 
had  opposed  taxes  as  much  as  they  could,  and  were  against  all  such  as  were  easily  levied 
and  less  sensibly  felt  by  the  people ;  and  were  always  for  those  that  were  most  grievous  to 
the  nation,  hoping  that  by  those  heavy  burdens  the  people  would  grow  weary  of  the  war  and 
of  the  government :  on  the  contrary,  the  whigs,  by  supporting  both,  wera  become  less 
acceptable  to  the  nation :  in  elections  their  interest  was  much  sunk  ;  every  new  parliament 
was  a  new  discovery  that  they  were  become  less  popular,  and  the  others,  who  were  always 
opposing  and  complaining,  were  now  cried  up  as  the  patriots.  In  the  three  last  sessions,  the 
whigs  had  showed  such  a  readiness  to  give  the  king  more  force,  together  with  a  management 
to  preserve  the  grants  of  Ireland,  that  they  were  publicly  charged  as  betrayers  Of  their 
country,  and  as  men  that  were  for  trusting  the  king  with  an  army ;  in  a  word,  they  were 
accused  of  too  ready  a  compliance  with  the  humours  and  interests  of  courts  and  favourites, 
so  they  were  generally  censured  and  decried :  and  now,  since  they  had  not  succeeded  to  the 
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king's  mind,  some  about  him  possessed  him  with  this,  that  either  they  would  not,  or  ccmld 
toot  serve  him.  In  some  of  them  indeed,  their  principles  lay  against  those  things,  whereas 
the  tones'  principles  did  naturally  lead  them  to  make  the  crown  great  and  powerful ;  it  was 
also  said,  that  the  great  opposition  made  to  every  thing  the  king  desired,  and  the  difficultiea 
that  had  been  of  late  put  upon  him,  flowed  chiefly  from  the  hatred  borne  to  those  who  wen 
employed  by  him,  and  who  had  brought  in  their  friends  and  creatures  into  the  best  poeta, 
and  they  were  now  studying  to  recover  their  lost  popularity,  which  would  make  them  cold, 
if  not  backward,  in  complying  with  what  the  king  might  desire  for  the  future  :  the  whigs 
did  also  begin  to  complain  of  the  king's  conduct,  of  his  minding  afii&irs  so  little,  of  his  bein^ 
so  much  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his  ill  choice  of  favourites ;  and  they  imputed  the 
late  miscarriages  to  errors  in  conduct,  which  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  redress :  the 
favourites,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  continue  in  favour,  and  to  be  still  safe  and  secure 
in  their  credit,  concurred  to  press  the  king  to  take  other  measures,  and  to  turn  to  another  set 
of  men,  who  would  be  no  longer  his  enemies,  if  they  had  some  of  the  best  places  shared 
among  them  ;  and  though  this  method  had  been  almost  fatal  when  the  king  had  followed 
it,  soon  after  his  first  accession  to  the  crown,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  less  danger  in  tr3ring  it 
now  than  was  formerly.  We  were  in  full  peace  ;  and  it  was  commonly  said,  that  nobody 
thought  any  more  of  king  James,  and  therefore  it  was  fit,  for  the  king's  service,  to  enoouiage 
all  his  people  to  come  into  his  interests,  by  letting  them  see  how  soon  he  could  forget  all 
that  was  past.  These  considerations  had  so  far  prevailed  with  him,  that  before  he  went  out 
of  England,  he  had  engaged  himself  secretly  to  them  ;  it  is  true,  the  death,  first  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  now  of  the  king  of  Spain,  had  very  much  changed  the  face  of  affiiirs,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  yet  the  king  would  not  break  off  from  his  engagements. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  the  earl  of  Rochester  was  declared  lord  lieutenaai  of 
Ireland,  aiid  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs  *.  And  that  the  most  eminent  man  of  the 
whigs  might  not  oppose  them  in  the  new  parliament,  they  got  Mr.  Montague  to  be  made  a 
baron,  who  took  the  title  of  Halifax,  which  was  sunk  by  the  death  of  that  marquis,  with- 
out issue  male.  The  man  on  whose  management  of  the  house  of  commons  this  new  set 
depended,  was  Mr.  Harley,  the  heir  of  a  family  which  had  been  hitherto  the  most  eminent 
of  the  presbyterian  party  ;  his  education  was  in  that  way ;  but  he,  not  being  considered  at 
the  revolution  as  he  thought  he  deserved,  had  set  himself  to  oppose  the  court  in  every  thing, 
and  to  find  fault  with  the  whole  administration.  He  had  the  chief  hand,  both  in  the  redne- 
tion  of  the  army,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  grants  :  the  high  party  trusted  him,  tliougfa 
he  still  kept  up  an  interest  among  the  presbyterians ;  and  he  had  so  particular  a  dexterity, 
that  he  made  both  the  high  church  party  and  the  dissenters  depend  upon  him ;  so  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  speaker  f.  All  this  while,  the  new  ministers  talked  of  nothing  bnt 
negotiations,  and  gave  it  out,  that  the  king  of  France  was  ready  to  give  all  the  security  thai 
could  be  desired,  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe.     At  this  time  the  emperor  sent  over 


*  Rochester,  we  have   teen,  was  reconciled  to  queen  commons.     Hit  eloqaence  wu  ftrtificul :  Im 

Mary  by  the  influence  of  Burnet ;  he  ww  restored  to  the  confidants,  so  bis  plans  as  a  statesman  were  nnAj  4is- 

fi&vour  of  the  king  by  Mr.  Harley. — Clarendon  Corres-  covered  before  his  own  appointed  time.     Sanguine  in  hit 

pondcnce.  temperament,  yet  he  had  a  perfect  command  oircr  U» 

f  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  detail  in  this  note  the  passion.      Abounding    in   wit    and  kumenr,   he  JuUf 

early  and  concluding  events  of  Mr.  Harley's  life.   .Those  applauded   it  when  eren  employed    upon  kimielfy  sni 

which   marked   his  mid-career  are  related  by  Burnet,  rebuked  those  who  resented  sach  playful  frecdomi.     He 

Robert  Harley,  bom  in  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden,  during  was  a  strict  dissenterf  though  a  leader  of  the  toriet ;  and 

166 1 ,  was  the  son  of  sir  Edward  Harley.     Being  destined  although  among  his  chapl^ns  he  always  liad  eoe  eif  the 

for  the  army,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  esublisbed  church.    Although  he  cheriahed  the  dinenten, 

requisite  to  send  him  to  an  university,  and  his  education  yet  churchmen  admired  and  supported  him.     Jnei  hefere 

ceased  at  a  private  school  in  Oxfordshire.     He  is  thus  an  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  retired  horn  olBce, 

instance  that  a  man*8  fondness  for,  and  excellence  in  lite,  and  the  next  year  afibrded  another  inttanee  ti  pepolir 

ivy  attainments,  depend  chiefly  upon  himself ;  for  he  not  fickleness,  being  impeached  by  the  house  ef  comiBeaa,  sni 

only  is  the  still  remembered  patron  of  learning,  but  ex-  confined   two  years  in  the  Tower,  though   eTcntuallj 

celled  as  a  writer.     Upon  the  kndiug  of  William,  he,  in  acquitted.     He  died  in  1724.     His  books,  the  catakgne 

common  with  his  father  and  brothers,  made  exertions  in  of  which  fills  four  octavo  volume  were  sold  by  anctSoil ; 

his  favu\ir ;  but  fmm  some  disgust  did  not  obtain  employ-  but  h'ls  collection  of  MSS.  fortunately  aie  pnterred  entire 

ment  under  William  and  Mary,  though  he  came  into  in  the  British  Museum. — ColUna*s  Peerage ;  Neble*tCoa> 

fiivour  at  tlie  closing  of  the  former's  life.    No  one  under-  tin.  of  Grainger ;  Boyer*s  Queen  Anne ;  Coxe*s  Memoirs 

stood  better  the  duties  of  the  speaker  of  the  honae  of  of  Marlborough,  Ac. 
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to  England  a  minister  to  set  forth  his  title  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  settled  on  his  house  by 
ancient  entails,  often  repeated,  and  now  deyolving  on  him  by  an  undoubted  right,  since 
by  the  renunciation  made  by  the  late  queen  of  France,  (as  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  then  made  by  her  in  due  form)  this  could  not  be  called  in  question. 
Our  new  ministers  were  scarcely  civil  to  the  emperor  s  envoy,  and  would  not  enter  into  any 
consultations  with  him :  but  the  Dutch  who  were  about  the  king,  and  all  the  foreign  minis«- 
ters,  spoke  in  another  style ;  they  said  that  nothing  but  a  general  union  of  all  the  powers  in 
Europe,  could  hinder  the  conjunction  of  the  two  monarchies ;  so,  by  what  those  who  talked 
often  with  the  king  gave  out,  it  came  to  be  soon  known  that  the  king  saw  the  necessity  of 
a  new  war,  but  that  he  kept  himself  in  a  great  reserve  that  he  might  manage  his  new  minis- 
ters and  their  party,  and  see  if  he  could  engage  them  to  concur  with  him. 

But  before  I  conclude  the  relation  of  this  year,  at  which  the  century  ends,  I  must  close  it 
with  an  account  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  glorious  campaign ;  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
to  relieve  Livonia,  where  not  only  Riga  was  for  some  months  besieged  by  the  king  of  Poland, 
but  Narva  was  also  attacked  by  the  czar,  who  hoped  by  taking  it  to  get  an  entrance  into  the 
Baltic  :  the  czar  came  in  person  against  it  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men : 
Narva  was  not  provided  for  a  siege ;  it  had  a  small  garrison,  and  had  very  poor  magazines, 
yet  the  Muscovites  attacked  it  so  feebly,  that  it  held  out  beyond  all  expectation  till  the  end 
of  the  year.  Upon  the  king  of  Sweden's  landing  at  Revel,  the  Saxons  drew  oflF  from  Riga, 
after  a  long  siege  at  a  vast  charge ;  this  being  done,  and  Riga  both  opened  and  supplied,  that 
king  marched  next  to  Narva.  The  czar,  upon  his  march  towards  him,  left  his  army  in  such  a 
manner  as  made  all  people  conclude  he  had  no  mind  to  hazard  his  person ;  the  king  marched 
through  ways  that  were  thought  so  impracticable,  that  little  care  had  been  taken  to  secure 
them ;  so  he  surprised  the  Muscovites,  and  broke  into  their  camp  before  they  apprehended 
lie  was  near  them  ;  he  totally  routed  their  army,  took  many  prisoners,  with  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage,  and  so  made  a  glorious  entry  into  Narva  *.  This  is  the  noblest  campaign  that 
we  find  in  any  history,  in  which  a  king  about  eighteen  years  of  age  led  an  army  himself 
against  three  kings,  who  had  confederated  against  him,  and  waa  successful  in  every  one  of 
his  attempts,  giving  great  marks  both  of  personal  courage  and  good  conduct  in  them  all ; 
and  which  is  more  extraordinary,  an  eminent  measure  both  of  virtue  and  piety  appeared  in 
bis  whole  behaviour.  In  him  the  world  hoped  to  see  another  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  con* 
quered,  or  rather  possessed  himself  of  Livonia,  in  the  same  year  of  his  age,  in  which  this 
king  did  now  so  gloriously  recover  it,  when  lUmost  lost  by  the  invasion  of  two  powerful 
neighbours.  There  were  great  disorders  at  this  time  in  Lithuania,  occasioned  by  the  fac- 
tious there,  which  were  set  on  and  fomented  by  the  king,  ^o  seemed  to  aspire  to  be  the 
hereditary  king  of  Poland.  But  as  these  things  are  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  so  since 
we  have  no  public  minister  in  those  parts,  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  them,  nor  form  a  true 
Judgment  thereupon.     The  eighteenth  century  began  with  a  great  scene,  that  opened  with  it. 

The  new  king  of  Spain  wrote  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  giving  notice  of  his  accession  to 
that  crown,  only  he  forgot  England :  and  it  was  publicly  given  out  that  he  had  pronused 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  that  in  due  time  he  would  take  care  of  his  interests :  the  king 
and  the  States  were  much  alarmed  when  they  beheld  the  French  possessed  of  the  Spanish 
Netherhinds  :  a  great  part  of  the  Dutch  army  lay  scattered  up  and  down  in  those  garrisons, 
more  particularly  in  Luxemburg,  Namur,  and  Mens,  and  these  were  now  made  prisoners  of 
war :  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  could  own  the  king  of  Spain,  for  their  masters  had  not  yet 
done  it :  at  this  time  the  French  pressed  the  States  very  hard  to  declare  themselves ;  a  great 
party  in  the  States  were  for  owning  him,  at  least  in  form,  till  they  could  get  their  tn)ops 
again  into  their  own  hands,  according  to  capitulation ;  nor  were  they  then  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  impression  that  might  have  been  made  upon  them  from  the  garrisons  in  the  Spanish 
Guelder,  who  could  have  attacked  them  before  they  were  able  to  make  head :  so  the  States 
consented  to  own  the  king  of  Spain.  That  being  done,  their  battalions  were  sent  baok,  but 
they  were  ill  used,  contrary  to  capitulation,  and  the  soldiers  were  tempted  to  desert  their 
service,  yet  very  few  could  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it. 

As  soon  as  our  parliament  was  opened,  it  appeared  that  the  Fre^oh  had  a  great  party  ia 

*  See  yoltaire*8  H»t.  of  Charles  the  Twelftb. 
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it ;  it  is  certnin  great  sums  came  oTet  this  winter  from  FraDcn  ;  tho  packi-t-lioat  came  seldom 
without  10,000  louis-d'or  ;  it  brouglit  ofteD  more  :  the  nation  was  filled  with  them,  and  i' 
six  months'  time,  a  million  of  guineas  were  coined  out  of  them :  the  merchants  indeed  tmid 
tliat  the  balance  of  trade  was  then  so  much  turned  to  our  side,  that,  whereas  we  were  wont 
to  carry  over  a  million  of  our  money  in  epecio,  wc-  then  sent  no  money  to  France  ;  and  bad 
at  least  half  that  sum  scut  over  to  balance  the  trade ;  yet  this  did  not  account  for  that  vaot 
flood  of  French  gold  that  was  visible  amongst  us :  and,  upon  the  French  ambu8sador''B  going 
away,  a  very  sensible  alteration  was  found  in  the  bills  of  exchange :  eo  it  was  concluded  that 
great  remittancca  were  made  to  him,  and  that  these  wexe  diatributod  among  thom  «h« 
reBolved  to  merit  a  shore  in  that  wealth,  which  csme  over  now  so  copionsly  beyond  tha 
example  of  former  times.  The  king,  in  bis  speech  to  the  parliament,  in  the  most  eSectoal 
manner  possible,  recommended  the  settling  the  snctession  of  the  crown,  in  the  protestant 
line  ;  and  with  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  be  laid  them  before  the  two  honscs  that  they  tni^  ' 
offer  him  such  advices  as  the  state  of  the  nation  and  her  alliances  required ;  but  he  did  not 
BO  much  aa  intimate  to  them  his  own  thoughts  eouceming  them.  A  design  was  laid  in 
houae  of  commons,  to  open  the  session  with  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  own 
king  of  Spain :  the  matter  was  so  far  concerted,  that  they  had  agreed  on  the  words  of  the 
vote,  and  seemed  not  to  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  the  house  ;  but  Mr.  Monkton  opposed 
it  with  great  heat,  and  among  other  things  said,  that  if  that  vote  was  carried,  ho  should  expect 
that  the  next  vote  to  be  put,  would  be  for  owningtho  pretended  prince  of  Wales;  upon  this 
occasion  it  appeared,  how  much  popular  assemblies  are  apt  to  be  turned  by  a  thing  boldly 
said,  though  the  consequence  is  ever  so  remote  ;  since  the  connection  of  these  two  points  lay 
at  some  distance,  yet  the  issue  of  the  debate  was  quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  designed ; 
it  ended  in  an  address  to  the  king,  to  enter  into  now  alliances  with  the  States  for  onr  mntual 
defence,  and  for  preserving  the  liberty  and  peace  of  Europe :  these  last  words  were  not  carried 
without  much  difficulty  ;  they  were  considered,  as  they  were  indeed,  an  insinuation  towards 
a  war. 

Upon  tho  view  of  the  house,  it  appeared  very  evidently,  that  the  tones  were  a  great  majo- 
rity ;  yet  they,  to  make  the  matter  sure,  resolved  to  clear  tho  house  of  a  great  many  that 
were  engaged  in  another  interest  ;  reports  were  brought  to  them  of  elections  that  had  been 
Acandolously  purchased,  by  some  who  wore  concerned  in  tho  new  East-India  company. 
Instead  of  drinking  and  entertainments,  by  which  elections  were  formerly  managed,  now  a 
most  scandalous  practice  was  brought  in  of  buying  votes  with  so  little  decency,  that  the 
electors  engaged  themselvea  by  subscription  to  choose  a  blank  person  before  they  were  trusted 
with  tho  name  of  their  candidate.  Tlie  old  East-India  company  had  driven  a  coarse  of  o 
ruption  within  doors  with  so  little  shame,  that  the  new  company  intended  to  follow  tlieir 
example,  but  with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  the  former  had  bought  the  pcivona  who  wen 
elected,  they  resolved  to  buy  elections.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  dealt  in  this  corrup- 
tion his  whole  life-time,  and  whom  the  old  company  was  said  to  have  bought  before,  at  a 
very  high  price,  brought  before  the  house  of  commons  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  practices 
of  the  new  company ;  the  examining  into  these  took  up  many  days.  In  conclunon,  tho 
matter  was  so  well  proved,  that  several  elections  were  declared  void  ;  and  some  of  the  per^ 
sons  BO  chosen  were  fur  some  time  kept  in  prison ;  after  that  they  were  expelled  the  house. 
In  these  proceedings  great  partiality  appeared ;  for  when  in  some  cases  corruption  waa 
proved  clearly  against  some  of  the  tory  party,  and  but  doubtfully  against  some  of  the  contraijr 
side,  that,  which  was  voted  corruption  in  the  latter,  waa  called  the  giving  alms  in  those  of 
the  former  sort.  Tlius,  for  some  weeks,  the  house  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  the  concvm 
Europe,  and  waa  wliuUy  employed  in  the  weakening  of  one  aide,  and  in  fortifying  the  other. 
To  make  some  show  of  zeal  for  the  public  safety,  they  voted  tliirty  thousand  men  for  tha 
fleet ;  but  they  would  allow  no  marines,  though  they  were  told  that  a  fleet  without  these  « 
only  a  good  security  for  our  own  defence,  but  could  have  no  influence  on  the  affiiirs  of 
Europe,  cither  to  frighten,  or  to  encoumgo  those  abroad ;  such  a  fleet,  aa  it  could  not  otTend, 
BO  it  was  mucli  too  strong  if  it  was  intended  only  for  a  defence,  and  it  looked  like  a  necdlcns 
wasting  the  treosnte  of  the  nation  to  employ  so  much  of  it  to  so  littie  purpose,  and  only  to 
make  a  show. 
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Wliile  the  house  of  commons  was  going  on,  minding  only  party  matters,  a  design  was  laid 
in  the  house  of  lords  to  attack  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  some  of  those  who  were  concerned 
in  it.  They  began  with  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  order  all  the  treaties  made 
since  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  to  be  laid  before  them.  This  was  complied  with  so  slowly,  that 
they  were  not  brought  to  the  house  till  the  26th  of  February,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them  till  the  10th  of  March.  It  soon  appeared  that  this  was  done  by  a  French  direction. 
The  court  of  France  (perceiving  that  the  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  their  neighbourhood,  and 
were  increasing  their  force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  were  calling  upon  their  allies  to  furnish 
their  quotas,  which  they  were  bound  by  treaties  to  send  to  their  defence)  entered  upon  a 
negotiation  with  them  at  the  Hague,  to  try  what  would  lay  these  fears.  Upon  this,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  States,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  English  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  gave  in  memorials,  in  which  they  insisted  on  the  violation  of  the  Partition  Treaty, 
and  particularly  on  the  French  possessing  themselves  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  they  also 
desired,  that  the  emperor  might  have  just  satisfaction  in  his  pretensions,  and  that  in  the  mean 
while,  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Mons,  and  Ath,  might  be  put  in  their  hands ;  and  Ostend  and 
Newport  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  both  they  and  the  Dutch  might  have  a  free  trade, 
as  before,  to  all  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  French  seeing  these  demands  run  so  high,  and 
being  resolved  to  offer  no  other  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  the  renewing  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  set  all  their  engines  at  work  in  England,  to  involve  us  into  such  contentions  at 
home  as  should  both  disable  us  from  taking  any  care  of  foreign  affairs,  and  make  the  rest  of 
Europe  conclude,  that  nothing  considerable  was  to  be  expected  from  England.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  those  memorials  could  come  to  England,  the  marquis  of  Normanby  and  the  rest 
of  the  tories  took  up  the  debate  concerning  the  Partition  Treaty ;  this  they  managed  with 
great  dexterity,  while  the  matter  was  as  much  neglected  by  the  king,  who  went  that  day  to 
Hampton-court,  where  he  stayed  some  time ;  by  this  means,  no  directions  were  given,  and 
we  were  involved  in  great  difl&culties  before  the  court  was  aware  of  it ;  the  king  either  could 
not  prevail  with  his  new  ministers,  to  excuse  the  treaty,  if  they  would  not  justify  it,  or  he 
neglected  them  so  far,  as  not  to  speak  to  them  at  all  about  it.  Those  who  attacked  it,  said^ 
they  meant  nothing  in  that  but  to  offer  the  king  advices  for  the  future,  to  prevent  such 
errors  as  had  been  committed  in  that  treaty,  both  as  to  matter  and  form.  They  blamed  the 
giving  such  territories  to  the  cro>\Ti  of  France,  and  the  forsaking  the  emperor ;  they  also  com- 
plained of  the  secrecy  in  which  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  it  not  being  communicated  to  the 
English  council,  or  ministry,  but  privately  transacted  by  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey : 
they  also  blamed  the  putting  the  great  seal,  first  to  blank  powers,  and  then  to  the  treaty 
itself,  which,  the  king^s  new  ministers  said,  was  unjust  in  the  contrivance  and  ridiculous  in 
the  execution.  To  all  this,  it  was  answered,  that  there  not  being  a  force  ready  and  sufficient 
to  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  themselves  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  they  were 
prepared  for,  the  emperor  had  desired  the  king  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  partition,  and  had 
consented  to  every  article  of  it,  except  that  which  related  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  but  the 
king,  not  thinking  that  worth  the  engaging  in  a  new  war,  had  obtained  an  exchange  of  it 
for  the  duchy  of  Lorrain  :  the  emperor  did  not  agree  to  this,  yet  he  pressed  the  king  not  to 
break  off  the  treaty,  but  to  get  the  best  terms  he  could  for  him,  and  above  all  things,  he 
recommended  secrecy,  that  so  he  might  not  lose  his  interest  in  Spain,  by  seeming  to  con- 
sent to  this  partition.  It  is  certain  that,  by  our  constitution,  all  foreign  negotiations  were 
trusted  entirely  to  the  crown ;  that  the  king  was  under  no  obligation  by  law,  to  communicate 
such  secrets  to  his  council,  or  to  hear,  much  less  was  he  obliged  to  follow,  their  advices  :  in 
particular  it  was  said,  that  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  had  no  sort  of  authority  to  deny  the 
putting  it,  either  to  powers  for  a  treaty,  or  to  any  treaty  which  the  king  should  agree  to  ; 
the  law  gives  no  direction  in  such  matters,  and  he  could  not  refuse  to  put  the  great  seal  to 
any  thing,  for  which  he  had  an  order  from  the  king,  unless  the  matter  was  contrary  to  law, 
which  had  made  no  pronsion  in  this  case :  they  insisted  most,  on  the  other  side,  upon  the 
concluding  a  treaty  of  this  importance,  without  communicating  it  first  to  the  privy  council ; 
so  the  first  day  of  the  debate  ended  with  this. 

The  earl  of  Portland  apprehending  that  this  might  fall  too  heavy  on  him,  got  the  king's 
leave  to  communicate  the  whole  matter  next  day  to  the  house  ;  so  he  told  them  that  he  had 
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liot  ooDclnded  the  trettj  iloiie,  bnt  had,  by  the  kinfl^tordif,  naqmiiifed  rf]C  of  hb  f&kf  mfanB- 
ten  with  it,  who  were,  the  euls  of  Pembroke  and  Maflboroiigfa,  tiie  ^iw?oimt  LouMkle,  the 
lords  Somen  and  Hali&x,  and  eecretarf  Yemon ;  npon  whidi  those  lofda,  being  Hkewiee 
freed  bj  the  king  from  the  oath  of  secrecy,  told  the  house,  that  the  eail  of  Jefsey,  hsTiiig 
in  the  king  8  name  called  them  together,  the  treaty  was  read  to  them,  and  thai  they  excepted 
to  several  things  in  it,  but  they  were  told  that  the  king  had  carried  the  matter  as  &r  as  was 
possible,  and  &at  he  could  obtain  no  better  terms  :  so  when  they  weie  told,  that  no  alteta- 
tions  could  be  made,  but  that  eyery  thing  was  settled,  they  gave  oTef  insisting  on  partacn- 
lars ;  they  only  advised  that  the  king  might  not  engage  himself  iii  any  thing  that  would 
bring  on  a  new  war,  since  the  nation  had  been  so  uneasy  under  the  last  This  was  caniad 
to  the  king,  and  a  few  days  after  that,  he  told  some  of  them  that  he  was  made  aeqaatnAed 
with  their  exceptions,  but  how  reasonable  soever  they  were,  he  had  driven  the  matter  as  tkit 
as  he  could  :  the  earl  of  Pembroke  said  to  the  house  of  lords,  he  had  offered  the  kii^  those 
advices  that  he  thought  were  most  for  his  service,  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation ;  bot  thai 
he  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  give  an  account  of  that  to  any  other  persons :  he  was  not 
the  man  struck  at,  so  there  was  notlung  said,  either  against  him,  or  the  earls  of  Mariboiougli 
or  Jersey ;  upon  this  the  debate  went  on ;  some  sud  this  was  a  mockery  to  ask  advice  when 
there  was  no  room  for  it :  it  was  answered,  the  king  had  asked  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  and  they  had  given  it ;  but  that  such  was  the  regal  prerogative,  that  it  was  still  free 
to  him  to  follow  it  or  not,  as  he  saw  cause. 

In  conclusion,  the  house  of  lords  resolved  to  set  out  this  whole  matter  in  an  address  to  tlM 
king,  complaining  both  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  of  the  method  in  which  it  had  been 
earned  on  :  the  lord  Wharton  moved  an  addition  to  the  address,  that,  whereas  the  French 
king  had  broken  that  treaty,  they  should  advise  the  king  to  treat  no  more  with  him,  or  rely 
on  his  word  without  further  security  :  this  was  much  opposed  by  all  those  who  were  against 
the  engaging  in  a  new  war ;  they  said  all  motions  of  that  kind  ought  to  come  from  the  house 
of  commons,  who  only  could  support  such  an  advice,  that  did  upon  the  matter  engage  us  into 
a  new  war ;  nor  would  they  lay  any  blame  on  the  breaking  of  a  treaty  which  tiiey  were 
resolved  to  condemn;  they  also  excepted  to  the  words  ''  further  eecuri^'*  as  ambiguous; 
yet  the  minority  of  the  house  agreed  to  it ;  for  there  was  such  treachery  in  the  French  nego- 
tiations, that  they  could  not  be  relied  on  without  a  good  guarantee  and  the  pledge  of  soma 
strong  places.  It  now  plainly  appeared,  that  the  design  was,  to  set  on  the  house  of  commons 
to  impeach  some  of  the  lords  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Partition  Treaty,  for  it  wad 
moved  to  send  the  address  to  the  house  of  commons  for  their  concurrence ;  but  that  was  not 
carried.  The  king  seemed  to  bear  all  this  with  his  usual  coldness ;  and  the  new  ministen 
continued  still  in  his  confidence,  but  he  laid  the  matter  much  to  heart ;  now  he  saw  the  errof 
he  had  fallen  into  by  the  change  he  had  made  in  the  ministry :  it  was  plain  they  resolved  to 
govern  him  in  every  thing,  and  not  to  be  governed  by  him  in  any  one  thing. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  earl  of  Jersey  did,  by  the  king's  order,  bring  to  the  house  of 
lords  the  memorials  that  had  been  given  in  at  the  Hague,  and  then  by  comparing  dates,  it 
was  easy  to  conjecture  why  the  Partition  Treaty  had  been  let  lie  so  long  on  the  table,  and  St 
seemed  as  if  it  was  taken  up  at  last  only  to  blast  this  negotiation ;  a  Flrench  management 
appearing  very  plainly  in  the  whole  steps  that  had  been  made.  The  house  of  commons  bemi, 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  to  complain  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  but  likewise  of  the  demand  of 
Ostend  and  Newport,  nor  would  they  show  any  concern  for  the  empero/s  pretensions ;  the 
Dutch  demanded  the  execution  of  the  treaty  tiiat  king  Charles  had  made  with  them,  in  the 
year  1677>  by  which  England  was  bound  to  assist  them  with  ten  thousand  men  and  twenty 
ships  of  war,  if  they  were  attacked ;  some  endeavoured  all  that  was  possible  to  put  this  off 
for  the  present,  pretending  that  they  were  not  yet  attacked ;  others  moved  that  the  pay  of 
ten  thousand  men  might  be  given  to  them,  with  the  twenty  ships,  as  a  full  equivalent  to  the 
treaty ;  yet  they  not  liking  this,  it  was  in  conclusion  agreed  to  send  the  ten  thousand  men ; 
five  thousand  of  these  were  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  five  thousand  of 
them  were  to  be  new  levied ;  but  they  took  care  that  Ireland  should  not  be  provided  with 
any  new  forces  in  their  stead,  so  jealous  were  they  of  trusting  the  king  with  an  amy.  The 
representation  sent  over  by  the  States,  setting  forth  the  danger  they  were  in,  and 
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the  assistance  of  England,  was  penned  with  great  spirit,  and  in  a  very  moying  strain :  the 
house  of  lords  did,  upon  a  debate  on  that  subject,  make  an  address  to  the  king  to  enter  into 
leagues  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  emperor  and  other  princes  and  States,  who  were 
interested  against  the  conjunction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies ;  but  the  house  of 
commons  could  not,  upon  this  occasion,  be  carried  further  than  to  advise  the  king,  to  enter 
into  such  alliances  as  should  be  necessary  for  our  common  security,  and  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  This  coldness  and  uncertainty  in  our  councils  gave  the  French  great  advantages  in 
their  negotiations,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Portugal.  They  tried  the  courts  of  Italy,  but 
without  success ;  only  the  duke  of  Mantua  consented  that  they  should  make  a  show,  as  if 
they  had  surprised  him,  and  so  force  him  to  put  Mantua  in  their  hands :  the  pope  and  the 
Venetians  would  not  declare  themselves ;  the  pope  favoured  the  French,  as  the  Venetians 
did  the  emperor,  who  began  the  war  with  a  pretension  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire  that  devolved  on  him ;  and  he  was  making  magazines,  both  in  Tyrol  and  at 
Trent :  the  French  seemed  to  despise  all  he  could  do,  and  did  not  apprehend  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  march  an  army  into  Italy ;  both  the  king  and  the  States  pressed  him  to 
make  that  attempt.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  some  of  the  circles,  had  agreed  to  a 
neutrality  this  year ;  so  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  much  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the  French 
were  making  the  Italians  feel  what  insolent  masters  they  were  likely  to  prove  ;  so  a  general 
uneasiness  among  them,  determined  the  emperor  to  send  an  army  into  Italy  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Eugene.  England  was  all  this  while  very  unwilling  to  engage ;  yet  for  fear 
we  should  at  last  have  seen  our  interest  so  clearly  that  we  must  have  fallen  into  it,  those  who 
were  practised  on  to  embroil  us,  so  that  we  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  mind  foreign  afifairs, 
set  on  foot  a  design  to  impeach  the  former  ministry. 

Tlie  handle  that  brought  this  about  was  given  by  the  earl  of  Portland ;  when  he  was 
excusing  his  own  part  in  the  Partition  Treaty,  he  said,  that  having  withdrawn  himself  from 
business,  and  being  at  his  country-house  in  Holland,  the  king  sent  to  him,  desiring  him  to 
enter  upon  that  negotiation ;  upon  that  he  wrote  to  secretary  Vernon  *,  to  ask  his  advice  and 
the  advice  of  his  other  friends,  whether  it  was  fit  for  him  to  meddle  in  that  matter,  since  his 
being  by  birth  a  foreigner,  seemed  a  just  excuse  for  not  engaging  in  a  thing  of  such  conse* 
quence :  to  this  secretary  Vernon  answered,  that  all  his  friends  thought  he  was  a  very  proper 
person  to  be  employed  in  that  treaty,  since  he  had  known  the  progress  of  all  those  treaties, 
and  the  persons  who  were  employed  on  that  occasion ;  and  he  named  the  lord  Somers  among 
those  who  had  advised  this.  The  earl  of  Portland  had  mistaken  this  circumstance,  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  last  partition  treaty,  but  to  that  of  the  year  before,  in  favour  of  the 
prince  electoral  of  Bavaria.  The  house  of  commons  hearing  of  this,  required  secretary  Ver- 
non to  lay  before  them  that  letter,  with  his  answer  to  it ;  for  the  earl  of  Portland  said,  that 
he  had  left  all  papers  relating  to  that  matter  in  Holland.  Vernon  said  he  had  received  no 
such  letter  in  the  year  1699;  so  that  led  them  to  enquire  farther,  and  they  required  him  to 
lay  before  them  all  the  letters  he  had  relating  to  both  treaties :  he  said,  those  were  the  king's 
secrets,  written  in  confidence  by  the  persons  he  employed.  But  in  such  a  case,  a  house  of 
commons  will  not  be  put  off;  a  denial  rather  raises  in  them  more  earnestness  in  following 
their  point :  it  was  said,  the  king  had  dispensed  with  the  oath  of  secrecy  when  he  ordered 

*  James  Ycmon  descended  from  a  respectable  familj,  porarj  work,  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  Mr.  Davis, 

seated  at  Haslington,  in  Cheshire.     Eai'ly  in  life  he  was  an  officer  of  the  customs,  he  is  thus  mentioned.     "  No 

initiated  in  official  business,  being  placed  in  the  secretary  man  understands  all  parts  of  that  great  office  (of  secre. 

of  state's   office.     Afterwards  he  enjoyed  the  duke  of  tary)  better  than  he,  nor  could  manage  it  with  more  prn. 

Shrewsbury's  entire  confidence  as  his  private  secretary,  dence  at  so  intricate  a  time  as  the  last  two  years  of  hit 

and   under   secretary  of  state.     There  are  three  quarto  administration.     He  is  indefatigable  in  business,  and  may 

volumes  of  his  letters  to  this  nobleman  in  the  possession  be  called  a  drudge  in  office.     An  ill  wife  hath  much 

of  the  Buccleugh  family.     When  lords  justices  presided  soured  his  temper,  which  makes  him  rougher  in  businett 

during  the  absence  of  king  William,  he  acted  as  secretary  than  could  be  expected  from  one  of  his  sense  and  expe- 

of  state,  and  in  1697,  upon  sir  W.  Trumbull's  reugnalion,  rience ;  but  that  roughness  is  attended  with  so  much  can- 

he  was  permanently  appointed  to  this  office.     Upon  queen  dour,  and  is  distributed  equally  to  all  who  have  business 

Anne's  accession,  he  made  way  for  the  earl  of  Notting-  with  him,  that  makes  it  easier  borne.     Never  any  secre* 

bam,  but  was  appointed  to  the  sinecure  of  a  teller  of  the  tary  wrote  so  many  letters  with  his  own  hand,  or  in  ft 

exchequer.     He  died  in   1727,  ^ed   eighty-three,   and  better  style."— Clarendon  Correspondence;  Shrewsbury 

is  buried   at  Watford,  in  Hertfordshire.      In    Mackay*s  Correspondence. 
"  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Orcat  liritain  "  a  contcm- 
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and  they  would  admit  of  no  excuse.  Vernon  a 
ce  these  were  his  aecrcts,  he  was  ready  to  expose  himself 
id  to  refuse  to  show  his  letters  :  bat  the  king  said,  bis 
ic  a  storm  against  himself,  from  which  the  king  could  not 
address  to  tlie  king,  to  order  him  to  lay  erery  thing 


all  matters  to  be  laid  before  then 
went  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  gi 
to  the  indignntioQ  of  the  house,  i 
refiiwng  to  do  it  would  not  only  ra 
protect  him,  but  it  would  occasioi 

before  the  bouse,  which  in  the  state  that  things  were  in  then,  he  could  not  deny :  Vernon,  upon 
these  orders  given  him,  at  two  differont  times,  carried  all  the  letters,  and  laid  them  before 
the  house  of  commons :  it  appeared  by  these,  that  he  bad  communicated  the  treaty  to  the 
king's  ministers,  who  were  in  town,  about  the  end  of  August,  1698 :  that  lord  Somers 
being  then  at  Tunbridge,  he  went  to  him,  and  that  be  had  communicated  the  project,  both 
to  the  carl  of  Orford  and  the  lord  Halifax ;  several  objections  were  made  by  them  to  many 
parts  of  the  treaty,  wliich  were  mentioned  in  Vcmon'e  letters,  but,  if  better  terms  could  not 
be  bad,  they  thought  it  was  bettor  to  conclude  the  treaty,  than  to  leave  the  Spanisli  monanlMB 
to  be  overrun  by  France,  or  to  involve  Europe  in  a  new  war-  Lord  Somers  bad  also  put  nJH 
seals  to  btank  powers  for  concluding  this  treaty.  When  all  this  woe  read,  those  who  wen 
set  ou  to  blow  up  the  flame,  moved  the  bouse  to  impeach  some  of  the  ministen  who  had 
been  concerned  in  this  transaction ;  yet  in  this  they  proceeded  with  so  visible  a  partiality- 
that  though  the  earl  of  Jersey  had  signed  the  treaty,  bad  been  plenipoti'ntiary  at  Ryswick, 
ambassador  in  France,  and  secretary  of  state,  while  the  Partition  Treaty  was  negotiating  ; 
yet  he,  having  joined  himself  to  the  new  ministry,  was  not  questioned  about  it :  the  party 
said,  ho  had  been  too  easily  drawn  into  it,  but  that  he  was  not  in  the  secret,  and  bad  no 
share  in  the  councils  that  projected  it. 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  house  of  commons  brought  up  a  general  impeachment  of  the 
earl  of  Portland,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  but  the  chief  design  was  against  the 
earl  of  Orford,  and  the  lords  Somera  and  Halifax.  Their  enemies  tried  again  what  use 
could  be  made  of  Kid's  business,  for  he  was  taken  in  our  northern  plantations  in  America, 
and  brought  over;  ho  was  examined  by  the  house,  but  either  ho  could  not  lay  a  probable 
story  together,  or  somo  remnants  of  honesty  raised  in  him  by  the  near  prospect  of  death, 
restrained  him  ;  be  accused  no  person  of  having  advised,  or  encouraged,  his  turning  pirate ; 
he  had  never  talked  alone  vrith  any  of  tlie  lords,  and  never  at  all  with  lord  Somers  ;  be  said 
he  had  no  orders  from  them,  but  to  pursue  his  voyage  against  the  pirates  in  Madagascar.  All 
endeavours  were  used  to  peniuiide  him  to  accuse  the  lords ;  he  was  assured  that,  if  he  did  it, 
he  should  be  preserved ;  and  if  he  did  it  not,  ho  should  certainly  die  fur  liia  piracy ;  yet  this 
could  not  prevail  ou  him  to  cha^o  them :  so  he,  with  some  of  his  crew,  were  hanged,  tbcra 
appearing  not  so  much  as  a  colour  to  fasten  any  imputation  on  those  lords ;  yet  their  enemies 
tried  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  grant  of  all  that  Kid  might  recover  from  the  pirates, 
which  some  bold  and  ignorant  lawyers-  affirmed  to  be  against  law  *.  So  this  matter  was  for 
the  fourth  time  debated  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  behaviour  of  those  peers  in  it 
appeared  to  be  so  innocent,  so  legal,  and,  in  truth,  so  meritorious,  that  it  was  again  let  fall. 
The  insisting  so  much  on  it  served  to  convince  all  people,  that  the  enemies  of  these  lords 
wanted  not  inclinations,  but  only  matter  to  charge  them,  since  they  made  so  much  use  of  this : 
but  so  partial  was  a  great  part  of  the  house,  that  the  dropping  tlits  was  carried  only  by  a 
email  majority  :  when  one  design  failed,  another  was  set  up. 

It  was  pretended,  that  by  secretary  Vernon's  letters  it  was  clearly  proved,  that  the  lord 
Somers  had  consented  to  the  Partition  Treaty  ;  so  a  debate  coming  on  concerning  that,  lord 
Somers  desired  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  give  on  account  of  his  share  in  it  to  the  house 
of  commons ;  some  opposition  was  made  to  this,  but  it  bad  been  always  granted,  so  it  could 
not  be  denied  him  :  he  had  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  tell  every  thing ;  so  that  when  lie 
appeared  before  the  house,  he  bdd  them,  the  king  had  written  to  him,  that  the  state  of  the 
king  of  Spain's  health  was  desperate,  and  that  bo  saw  no  way  to  prevent  a  new  war,  but  to 
accept  of  the  proposition  the  l<'rcnch  made  for  a  partition ;  tlie  king  sent  him  the  scliemo  of 
this,  and  ordered  him  to  communicate  it  to  some  others,  and  to  give  him  both  bis  own  opi- 
nion, and  theirs,  concerning  it,  and  to  send  him  over  powers  for  a  treaty,  but  iu  the  most 


•  ptupcrtjf,  . 
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secret  manner  that  was  possible ;  yet  the  king  added,  that,  if  he  and  his  other  ministers 
thought  that  a  treaty  ought  not  to  be  made  upon  such  a  project,  then  the  whole  matter  must 
be  let  fall,  for  he  could  not  bring  the  French  to  better  terms.  Lord  Somers  upon  this  said, 
that  he  thought  it  was  the  taking  too  much  upon  himself^  if  he  should  have  put  a  stop  to  a 
treaty  of  such  consequence :  if  the  king  of  Spain  had  died  before  it  was  finished,  and  the 
blame  had  been  cast  on  him  for  not  sending  the  necessary  powers,  because  he  was  not  ordered 
to  do  it  by  a  warrant  in  full  form,  he  could  not  have  justified  that,  since  the  king''s  letter 
was  really  a  warrant,  and  therefore  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  send  the  powers  that  were 
called  for,  which  he  had  done  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  own  opinion  very  fully  to 
the  king,  objecting  to  many  particulars,  if  there  was  room  for  it,  and  proposing  several  things, 
which,  as  he  thought,  were  for  the  good  and  interest  of  England.  Soon  after  the  powers 
were  sent  over  by  him,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  to  which  he  put  the  great  seal,  as  he 
thought  he  was  bound  to  do :  in  this,  as  he  was  a  privy  councillor,  he  had  offered  the  king 
his  best  advice ;  and,  as  he  was  chancellor,  he  had  executed  his  office  according  to  his  duty. 
As  for  putting  the  seal  to  the  powers,  he  had  done  it  upon  the  king's  letter,  which  was  a  real 
warrant,  though  not  a  formal  one.  He  had  indeed  desired,  that  a  warrant  in  due  form  might 
be  sent  him  for  his  own  security ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  became  him  to  endanger  the 
public  only  for  want  of  a  point  of  form,  in  so  critical  a  time,  where  great  dispatch  was  requi- 
site. He  spoke  so  fully  and  so  clearly,  that  upon  his  withdrawing,  it  was  believed,  if  the 
question  had  been  quickly  put,  the  whole  matter  had  been  soon  at  an  end,  and  that  the  pro- 
secution would  have  been  let  fall ;  but  his  enemies  drew  out  the  debate  to  such  a  length, 
that  the  impression  which  his  speech  had  made,  was  much  worn  out ;  and  the  house  sitting 
till  it  was  past  midnight,  they  at  last  carried  it,  by  a  majority  of  seven  or  eight,  to  impeach 
him  and  the  earl  of  Orford  and  the  lord  Halifax  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors :  the 
general  impeachment  was  brought  up  the  next  day  to  the  lords'  bar. 

Tlie  commons  were  very  sensible  that  those  impeachments  must  come  to  nothing,  and  that 
they  had  not  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords  to  judge  in  them  as  they  should  direct ;  so 
they  resolved  on  a  shorter  way  to  fix  a  severe  censure  on  the  lords,  whom  they  had  thus 
impeached :  they  voted  an  address  to  the  king  for  excluding  them  from  his  presence,  and 
councils,  for  ever.  This  had  never  gone  along  with  an  impeachment  before ;  the  house  of 
commons  had  indeed  begun  such  a  practice  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  time  :  when  they 
disliked  a  minister,  but  had  not  matter  to  ground  an  impeachment  on,  they  had  taken  this 
method  of  making  an  address  against  him,  but  it  was  a  new  attempt  to  come  with  an  address 
after  an  impeachment.  This  was  punishing  before  trial,  contrary  to  an  indispensable  rule  of 
justice,  of  not  judging  before  the  parties  were  heard :  the  lords  saw  that  this  made  their 
judicature  ridiculous,  when,  in  the  first  iastance  of  an  accusation,  application  was  made  to 
the  king  for  a  censure,  and  a  very  severe  one  ;  since  few  misdemeanors  could  deserve  a  harder 
sentence.  Upon  these  grounds,  the  lords  prevented  the  commons,  and  sent  some  of  their 
body  to  the  king,  with  an  address,  praying  him,  that  he  would  not  proceed  to  any  censure  of 
these  lords  till  they  had  undergone  their  trial.  The  king  received  these  addresses,  so  con- 
trary one  to  another,  from  both  houses,  but  made  no  answer  to  either  of  them ;  unless  the 
letting  the  names  of  these  lords  continue  still  in  the  council  books,  might  be  taken  as  a 
refusing  to  grant  what  the  commons  had  desired.  They  renewed  their  address,  but  had  no 
direct  answer  from  the  king ;  this,  though  a  piece  of  common  justice,  was  complained  of,  and 
it  was  said,  that  these  lords  had  still  great  credit  with  the  king  :  the  commons  had,  for  form's 
sake,  ordered  a  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment,  but  they  intended  to  let  the 
matter  sleep  ;  thinking  that,  what  they  had  already  done  had  so  marked  those  lords,  that 
the  king  could  not  employ  them  any  more,  for  that  was  the  main  thing  they  drove  at. 

While  this  was  in  agitation,  a  letter  came  to  the  king  from  the  king  of  Spain,  giving 
notice  of  his  accession  to  that  crown ;  it  was  dated  the  day  after  he  entered  into  Spain,  but 
the  date  and  the  letter  were  visibly  written  at  different  times :  the  king  ordered  the  letter  tc 
be  read  in  the  cabinet  council ;  there  was  some  short  debate  concerning  it,  but  it  was  never 
brought  into  any  further  deliberation  there.  The  earl  of  Rochester  saw  the  king  seemed 
distrustful  of  him,  and  reserved  to  him  in  that  matter,  and  was  highly  offended  at  it :  he  and 
tlic  rest  of  the  new  ministry  pressed  the  king  to  own  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  answer  his 
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letter ;  and  mnce  the  Dutcli  bad  done  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  tbat  tbe  king  shoold  likewist 
do  it :  they  prevailed  at  last^  but  i^dtb  much  difficulty ;  tbe  tbing  was  kept  secret,  and  was 
not  communicated  to  the  privy  council,  or  to  the  two  houses,  nor  did  the  king  speak  of  it  to 
any  of  the  foreign  ministers :  the  Paris  Qazette  gave  the  world  the  first  notice  of  it.  This 
being  carried  in  such  a  manner  seemed  the  more  strange,  because  bis  ministry  bad  so  lately 
condemned  a  former  one,  for  not  communicating  the  Partition  Treaty  to  tbe  council  before  U 
was  concluded ;  and  yet  had,  in  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  so  soon  forgotten  the  cen- 
sures they  had  thrown  out  so  liberally  upon  the  secrecy  with  which  that  matter  had  been 
transacted.  While  things  were  moving  in  such  a  slow,  an&  uncertain,  pace  in  England,  tbe 
Dutch  had  daily  new  alarms  brought  them,  of  the  forces  that  the  French  were  pouring  into 
their  neighbourhood ;  into  the  Spanish  Guelder  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  Antwerp  on  the 
other ;  so  that  they  were  apprehenmve  of  a  design  both  upon  Nimeguen,  and  Bergen-op- 
soom :  they  took  the  best  care  they  could  to  secure  their  firontier  :  the  negotiations  went  on 
slowly  at  the  Hague ;  the  French  rejected  all  their  demands,  and  offered  nothing  but  to 
renew  the  peace  of  Ryswick :  this  the  Dutch  laid  again  before  the  king,  in  a  very  awaken- 
ing strain ;  and  he  sent  all  to  the  house  of  commons,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
declare  that  the  offers  made  by  the  French  were  not  sufficient.  D'Avaux,  seeing  this  cold- 
ness in  our  counsels,  refused  to  treat  any  more  with  the  Dutch,  in  conjunction  vnth  the 
envoy  of  England,  and  said  his  powers  directed  him  only  to  them :  this  put  a  full  stop  to  all 
further  treaty ;  for  the  States  said,  they  were  engaged  in  such  a  close  conjunction  with 
England,  that  they  could  not  enter  on  a  separate  treaty.  In  the  mean  while  they  armed 
powerfully ;  and  our  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  theirs,  were  masters  of  the  sea ;  but  for  want 
of  marines,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make  any  impression  on  the  enemy.  The  emperor 
went  on  with  his  preparation  for  a  campaign  in  Italy :  the  French  sent  an  army  into  the 
Milanese,  that  they  reckoned  would  be  much  superior  to  any  force  the  emperor  could  send 
thither :  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  engaged  in  the  interest  of  France  by  king  Philip's  marrying 
bis  second  daughter  :  the  pope  still  refused  to  give  the  investiture  of  Naples,  or  to  accept  the 
annual  present,  for  he  would  not  quite  break  with  the  emperor. 

The  French  practices  were  every  where  the  more  prevalent,  because  they  gave  out  that 
England  would  not  engage  in  a  war,  and  the  face  of  our  affairs  looked  but  dark  at  home. 
The  emperor  s  ministers  had  an  uneasy  time  among  us ;  the  king  encouraged  them,  but  the 
new  ministers  were  scarcely  civil  to  them,  and  studied  to  put  them  quite  out  of  hope.  The 
king  of  Denmark  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  and  the  States.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland.  The  court  of  France,  as  well  as 
that  of  Vienna,  tried  it ;  both  sides  hoping  that  Sweden,  if  not  Poland,  might  enter  into 
their  interests :  the  French  reckoned  that  Denmark  and  Sweden  could  never  be  on  the 
same  side ;  so,  when  they  found  they  could  uot  gain  Denmark,  they  tried  a  mediation, 
hoping  to  get  Sweden  into  an  alliance  with  them,  but  all  attempts  for  a  mediation  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  diet  of  Poland  was  put  off,  and  their  king,  being  delivered  firom  them, 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  Spaniards,  and  the  subjects  of  their  other  dominions, 
began  to  feel  the  insolence  of  the  French  very  sensibly ;  but  nothing  was  more  uneasy  to 
them  than  the  new  regulations  they  were  endeavouring  to  bring  in,  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
the  court  of  Spain.     So  they  seemed  well  disposed  to  entertain  a  new  pretender. 

While  all  these  things  were  in  a  ferment  idl  Europe  over,  the  declaring  a  protestant  suc- 
cessor, after  the  princess  and  such  issue  as  she  might  have,  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  onr 
parliament,  though  the  king  had  begun  his  speech  with  it.  The  new  ministers  spoke  of  it 
with  much  zeal ;  from  this  their  firiends  made  inferences  in  their  favour,  that  certainly  men, 
in  the  interests  of  France,  would  not  promote  a  design  so  destructive  of  all  they  drove  at. 
This  was  so  little  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct,  that  those  who  were  still  jealous 
of  their  sincerity  looked  on  it  as  a  blind,  to  cover  their  ill  designs,  and  to  gain  them  some 
credit ;  for  they  could  not  but  see  that  if  France  was  once  possessed  of  the  power  and  wealth 
of  Spain,  our  laws,  and  every  thing  that  we  could  do  to  support  them,  would  prove  bnt 
feeble  defences.  The  manner  in  which  this  motion  of  the  succession  was  managed  did  not 
carry  in  it  great  marks  of  sincerity :  it  was  often  put  off  fh>m  one  day  to  anoUier,  and  it 
gave  place  to  the  most  trifling  matters.     At  last,  when  a  day  was  solemnly  set  for  it,  and 
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all  people  expected  that  it  should  pass  without  any  difficulty,  Harley  moved  that  tome 
things  previous  to  that  might  he  first  considered.  He  ohservcKl  that  the  haste  the  nation 
was  in,  when  the  present  goTemment  was  settled,  had  made  us  go  too  fast  and  overlook 
many  securities,  which  might  have  prevented  much  mischief,  and  therefore  he  hoped  they 
would  not  now  fall  into  the  same  error.  Nothing  pressed  them  at  present,  so  he  moved 
they  would  settle  some  conditions  of  government,  as  preliminaries,  hefore  they  should  proceed 
to  the  nomination  of  the  person ;  that  so  we  might  fix  every  thing  that  was  wanting  to 
make  our  security  complete.  This  was  popular  and  took  with  many,  and  it  had  so  fair  an 
appearance  that  indeed  none  could  oppose  it ;  some  weeks  were  spent  upon  it.  Suspicious 
people  thought  this  was  done  on  design  to  hlast  the  motion,  and  to  offsr  such  extravagant 
limitations  as  should  quite  change  the  form  of  our  government,  and  render  the  crown  titular 
and  precarious.  The  king  was  alarmed  at  it,  for  almost  every  particular  that  was  proposed 
implied  a  reflection  on  him  and  his  administration,  chiefly  that  of  not  employing  strangers, 
and  not  going  too  often  out  of  the  kingdom  :  it  was  proposed  that  every  thing  should  be 
done  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  and  every  privy  councillor  was  to  sign  his  advice. 
All  men  who  had  places  or  pensions  were  made  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons* 
All  this  was  unacceptable  to  the  king,  so,  many  who  had  an  ill  opinion  of  the  design  of  thoee 
who  were  now  at  the  helm,  began  to  conclude  chat  the  delays  were  affected,  and  that  theae 
limitations  were  designed  to  raise  disputes  between  the  two  houses,  by  which  the  bill  might 
be  lost.  Wlien  some  time  had  been  spent  in  those  preliminaries,  it  came  to  the  nomination 
of  the  person.  Sir  John  Bowles,  who  was  then  disordered  in  his  senses,  and  Soon  after  quite 
lost  them,  was  set  on  by  the  party  to  be  the  first  that  should  name  the  electoress  dowager  of 
Brunswick,  which  seemed  done  to  make  it  less  serious  when  moved  by  such  a  person :  he 
was,  by  the  forms  of  the  house,  put  in  the  chair  of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  bill  was 
committed.  The  thing  was  still  put  off  for  many  weeks ;  at  every  time  that  it  was  called 
for,  the  motion  was  entertained  with  coldness,  which  served  to  heighten  the  jealousy :  the 
committee  once  or  twice  sat  upon  it,  but  all  the  members  ran  out  of  the  house  with  so  much 
indecency,  that  the  contrivers  seemed  ashamed  of  this  management :  there  were  seldom  fifty 
or  sixty  at  the  committee :  yet  in  conclusion  it  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  where 
we  expected  great  opposition  would  be  made  to  it :  some  imagined  the  act  was  only  an 
artifice,  designed  to  gain  credit  to  those  who,  at  this  time,  were  so  ill  thought  of  over  the 
nation,  that  they  wanted  some  colourable  thing  to  excuse  their  other  proceedings.  Many 
of  the  lords  absented  themselves  on  design.  Some  little  opposition  was  made  by  the  marquis 
of  Normanby  *  ;  and  four  lords,  the  earls  of  Huntington  and  Plymouth  and  the  lords  Gnil* 
ford  and  Jefferies,  protested  against  it.  Those  who  wished  well  to  the  act  were  glad  to  have  it 
passed  any  way,  and  so  would  not  examine  the  limitations  that  were  in  it :  they  thought  it 


*  Of  the  public  career  of  John  Sheffield,  siicceMively  William,  though  be  did  not  invite  him  over.     It 

known  by  the  titles  of  earl  Mulgrave,  marquis  Normanby,  proposed  that  he  should  be  asked  to  sign  the  iuyitation, 

and  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  little  need  be  said  in  addi-  but  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that 

tion  to  that  which  is  scattered  through  the  pages  of  Bur-  Mul grave   would   never  concur.      William  asked   him 

net     He  was  bom  in  1649,  the  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  what  he  would  have  done,  if  the  proposal  had  been  mode? 

Mulgrave.     His  youth  is  remarkable  for  an  effort,  which  To  which  he  replied,  **Sir,  I  would  have  discovered  it  to 

Dr.  Johnson  justly  observes  '*  delights  as  it  is  strange,  the  king  whom  I  then  served.**     William  answered,  *' I 

and  instructs  as  it  is  real."      His  fiither  dying  while  he  cannot  blame  you.^     After  queen  Anne*8  death  he  was 

was  a  child,  he  was  placed  under  so  distasteful  a  tutor,  a  fixed  opponent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  no  public  em- 

that,  although  only  twelve  years  old,  he  resolved  to  edu-  ployment,  is  supposed  to  have  amused  himself  by  writing 

catc  himself.     **  His  literary  acquisitions  ai'e  more  won.  his  two  tragedies.    He  died  in  1721.     In  early  life,  it  !• 

derful,  as  thoee  years  in  which  they  arc  commonly  made  said,  he  presumed  to  address  princess  Anne  oi  a  lover; 

were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  military  life,  or  the  but,  subeequentlyt  courted  and   married  three  widows, 

gaiety  of  a  court.'^     He  served  against  the  Dutch,  in  the  In  Mackay's  **  Charaeten,*"  he  it  described  as  "  a  noble- 

fleet  commanded  by  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albe-  man  of  learning  and  good  natural  parts,  but  of  no  princi- 

marie;  had  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  received  pies.     Violent  for  the  high  church,  yet  seldom  goes  to  it ; 

a  summons  to  parliament  when  but  eighteen ;  but  this  very  proud,  insolent,  and  covetous,  and  takes  oU  advoiu 

being  censured  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  as  improper,  his  tages.     In  paying  his  debts,  unwilling ;  and  is  neither 

objection  was  successful.     He  opposed  the  duke  of  Mon-  esteemed  nor  beloved.**     He  is  said,  however,  to  hare 

mouth,   and  was  recompensed  Mith  the  lieutenancy  of  had  much  tenderness,  and  to  have  been  very  ready  to 

Yorkshire,  and  the  governorship  of  Hull.     In  1680  he  apologize  for  bis  violences  of  passion. — (Johnson's  Lives 

successfully  conducted  an  expedition  for   the  relief  of  of  the  Poets ;  Clarendon  Correspondence.)     He  was  the 

Tangier.     On  the  succession  of  James  he  was  made  lord  builder  of  Buckingham  house,  now  the  royal  palace^  at 

cbamberlaiu  :  yet,  at  the  revolution,  he  submitted  to  king  Pim1i<*o. 


b 
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of  great  importance  to  carry  tho  net,  and  that  at  anuttiei  time  those  limitations  niiglil  be 
better  oonaflcred :  so  the  act  pasacd,  and  the  king  sent  it  over  by  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  to 
the  dectoreea,  tc^cther  with  tho  garter  to  tho  elector.  Wc  reckoned  it  a  great  point  carried 
that  we  had  now  a  taw  ou  our  side  for  a  protestant  successor ;  fur  we  pbtinly  saw  n  great 
party  formed  against  it,  in  favour  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  He  was  now  past 
thirteen,  bred  up  with  a  hatred  both  of  our  religion  and  our  constitution,  in  an  adniiration 
of  the  French  government ;  and  yet  many  who  called  themselves  protestants  seemed  fond  of 
such  a  successor  :  a  degree  of  infatuation  that  might  justly  amaze  all  who  observed  it,  and 
saw  the  fury  with  which  it  was  promoted. 

Another  very  good  act  passed  this  session,  concerning  the  privilege  of  parliamont.  Peers 
had,  by  law  or  custom,  a  privilege  fur  themselves  and  their  servants  during  the  session,  and 
at  least  twenty  days  before  and  after.  Of  late  they  have  reckoned  forty  days  before  and 
after,  in  which  neither  they  nor  their  servants  could  be  sued  in  any  court,  unless  fur  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  tho  peace :  tho  house  of  commons  had  also  possessed  themselves  of  the 
same  privilege ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  lords  pretended  theirs  was  a  right  not 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  house  of  lords ;  whereas  the  commons  held  that  their  privilege 
was  subject  to  tho  authority  of  their  house.  Of  late  years,  sessions  were  long  and  continuMi 
by  intermediate  prorogations,  so  that  tho  whole  year  round  was  a  time  of  privilege  :  this 
made  a  great  obstruction  in  the  course  of  justice,  and  none  who  were  so  protected  could  be 
sued  for  debt.  Tlie  abuse  was  carried  further  by  the  protections  which  some  lords  gave,  or 
rather  sold,  to  persons  who  were  no  way  concerned  in  their  affairs;  but  when  they  needed 
this  shelter,  they  had  a  pretended  office  given  them,  that  was  a  bar  to  all  arrests.  After 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  regulate  these  abuses,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  took  away  all  privilege  against  legal  prosecutions  in  intermediate  prorogations; 
and  did  so  regulate  it  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  that  an  effectual  remedy  was  pro- 
vided for  a  grievance  that  had  been  long  and  much  complained  of.  These  were  the  only 
popuLtr  things  that  were  done  by  this  parliament,  the  rest  of  their  proceedings  showed  botii 
the  madness  and  fury  of  parties. 

The  impeachments  lay  long  neglected  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  probably  they  would 
have  been  let  sleep,  if  the  lords  concerned  had  not  moved  for  a  trial :  on  their  motion,  mes- 
sages were  sent  to  the  commons  to  quicken  their  proceedings.  At  lost,  articles  were  framed 
and  brought  up,  first,  against  the  earl  of  Orford  :  he  waa  charged  for  taking  great  grants 
from  the  king.  Kid's  business  was  objected  to  him.  He  was  also  charged  f<ir  abuses  in 
managing  the  fleet,  and  victualling  it,  when  it  lay  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  for  some  ordere 
he  had  given,  during  his  command  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  for  his  advising  the  Partition  Treaty. 
And,  in  setting  tiiia  out,  the  commons  urged  that  the  king,  by  the  alliance  made  with  the 
emperor  in  the  year  1689,  was  bound  to  maintain  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which  they  said  was  still  in  force  :  so  the  Partition  Treaty  was  a  breach  of  faith,  contrary  to 
that  alliance,  and  tiiis  passed  current  in  the  house  of  commons,  without  any  debate  oi 
enquiry  into  it ;  for  everything  was  acceptable  there  that  loaded  that  treaty  and  these  lords : 
but  they  did  not  consider,  that  by  this  they  declared  they  thought  the  king  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  emperor's  right  to  that  succession;  yet  this  was  not  intended  by  those 
who  managed  the  party,  who  had  not  hitherto  given  any  countenance  to  tho  cmperor'a 
pretensions.  So  apt  are  parties  to  make  use  of  any  thing  that  may  serve  a  turn,  without 
considering  tho  consequences  of  it. 

The  earl  of  Orfurd  put  in  his  answer  in  four  days.  He  said  he  had  no  grant  of  the  kiug, 
bnt  a  reversion  at  a  great  distance,  and  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  French  at  La  Hogue,  which  he  thought  he  might  lawfully  accept  of,  as  all  others  before 
him  ha<1  done :  he  opened  Kid's  matter,  in  which  ho  had  acted  legally,  with  good  intentions 
to  the  pubUc,  and  to  his  own  loss :  his  accounts,  white  ho  commanded  the  fleet,  h»I  been 
all  examined  and  were  passed  ;  but  he  was  ready  to  waive  that,  and  to  justify  himself  in  every 
particular,  and  he  denied  his  having  given  any  advice  about  the  Partition  Treaty  :  this  was 
immediately  sent  down  to  the  commons  ;  but  they  let  it  lie  before  them  without  coming  to 
a  replication  ;  which  is  only  a  piece  of  form  by  which  thuy  undertake  to  make  good  their 
clut^. 
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Articles  were  next  sent  up  against  the  lord  Somers.  In  these,  the  two  Partition  Treaties 
were  copiously  set  forth,  and  it  was  laid  down  for  a  foundation,  that  the  king  was  hound  to 
maintain  the  emperor''s  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Lord  Somers  was  charged 
for  setting  the  seals,  first  to  the  powers,  and  then  to  the  treaties  themselves :  he  was  also 
charged  for  accepting  some  grants ;  and  the  manner  of  taking  them  was  represented  as 
fraudulent,  he  seeming  to  huy  them  of  the  king,  and  then  getting  himself  discharged  of  the 
price  contracted  for.  Kid's  husiness  was  also  mentioned,  and  dilatory  and  partial  pro- 
ceedings in  chancery  were  objected  to  him.  He  put  in  his  answer  in  a  very  few  days  :  in 
the  Partition  Treaty,  he  said,  he  had  offered  the  king  very  faithful  advice  as  a  councillor,  and 
had  acted  according  to  the  duty  of  his  post  as  chancellor ;  so  he  had  nothing  more  to  answer 
for :  as  for  his  grants,  the  king  designed  him  a  grant  to  such  a  value ;  the  king  was  not 
deceived  in  the  value  ;  the  manner  of  passing  it  was  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  the 
treasury,  in  order  to  make  a  grant  sure,  and  out  of  the  danger  of  being  avoided.  Kid's 
business  was  opened  as  was  formerly  set  forth ;  and,  as  to  the  court  of  chancery,  he  had 
applied  himself  wholly  to  the  dispatch  of  business  in  it,  with  libtle  regard  to  his  own  health 
or  quiet,  and  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  fear  or  favour. 
This  was  presently  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  upon  that  they  were  at  a  fall 
stand :  they  framed  no  articles  against  the  earl  of  Portland,  which  was  represented  to  the 
king  as  an  expression  of  their  respect  to  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  near  the  end  of  the  session,  they  sent  up  articles  against  the  lord 
Halifax,  which  I  mention  here  that  I  may  end  this  matter  all  at  once.  They  charged  hiro 
for  a  grant  that  he  had  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  not  paid  in  the  produce  of  it,  as  the 
act  concerning  those  grants  had  enacted :  they  charged  him  for  another  grant,  out  of  the 
forest  of  Dean,  to  the  waste  of  the  timber  and  prejudice  of  the  navy  of  England :  they 
charged  him  for  holding  places  that  were  incompatible,  being  at  the  same  time  both  a  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  and  auditor  of  the  exchequer  :  and,  in  conclusion,  he  was  charged 
for  advising  the  two  Partition  Treaties.  He  was  as  quick  with  his  answer  as  the  other  lords 
had  been.  He  said,  his  grant  in  Ireland  was  of  some  debts  and  sums  of  money,  and  so  was 
not  thought  to  be  within  the  act  concerning  confiscated  estates.  All  he  had  ever  received 
of  it  was  400/.  If  he  was  bound  to  repay  it,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  for  it ;  but  every 
man  was  not  to  be  impeached  who  did  not  pay  his  debts  at  the  day  of  payment.  His  grant 
in  the  forest  of  Dean  was  only  of  the  weedings ;  so  it  could  be  no  waste  of  timber,  nor  a 
j)rejudice  to  the  navy  :  the  auditors  place  was  held  by  another,  till  he  obtained  the  king's 
leave  to  withdraw  from  the  treasury  :  as  for  the  first  Partition  Treaty,  he  never  once  saw  it; 
nor  was  he  ever  advised  with  in  it :  as  for  the  second,  he  gave  his  advice  very  freely  about 
it,  at  the  single  time  in  which  he  had  ever  heard  any  thing  concerning  it.  This  was  sent 
down  to  the  commons,  but  was  never  so  much  as  once  read  by  them.  When,  by  these 
articles,  and  the  answers  to  them,  it  appeared,  that  after  all  the  noise  and  clamour  that  had 
been  raised  against  the  former  ministry  (more  particularly  against  the  lord  Halifax)  for  the 
great  waste  of  treasure  during  their  administration,  that  now,  upon  the  strictest  search,  all 
ended  in  such  poor  accusations ;  it  turned  the  minds  of  many  that  had  been  formerly  preju- 
diced against  them.  It  appeared  that  it  was  the  animosity  of  a  party  at  best,  if  it  was 
not  a  French  practice,  to  ruin  men  who  had  served  the  king  faithfully,  and  to  discourage 
others  from  engaging  themselves  so  far  in  his  interests  as  these  lords  had  done.  They  saw 
the  effect  that  must  follow  on  this ;  and  that  the  king  could  not  enter  upon  a  new  war,  if 
they  could  discourage  from  his  service  all  the  men  of  lively  and  active  tempers,  that  would 
raise  a  spirit  in  the  nation  for  supporting  such  an  important  and  dangerous  war,  as  this  now 
in  prospect  was  likely  to  prove. 

This  gave  a  general  disgust  to  all  England,  more  particularly  to  the  city  of  London, 
where  foreign  affairs  and  the  interest  of  trade  were  generally  better  understood.  The  old 
East  India  company,  though  they  hated  the  ministry  that  set  up  the  new,  and  studied  to 
support  this  house  of  commons,  trom  whom  they  expected  much  fevour;  yet  they,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  city,  saw  visibly  that  first  the  ruin  of  trade,  and  then,  as  a  consequence  of 
that,  the  ruin  of  the  nation  must  certainly  ensue,  if  France  and  Spain  were  once  firmly 
united :  so  they  began  openly  to  condenm  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  and  to  own  a 
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jealousy,  that  the  lom»-d*or  sent  lutber  of  late  had  not  come  over  to  England  for  nothing. 
This  disposition  to  blame  the  slowness  in  which  the  house  of  commons  proceeded  with  rela- 
tion to  foreign  affiurs,  and  the  heat  with  which  priyate  quarrels  were  pursued,  began  to 
spread  itself  through  the  whole  nation.  Those  of  the  county  of  Kent  sent  up  a  petition  to  the 
house,  desiring  them  to  mind  the  public  more  and  their  private  heats  less,  and  to  turn  their 
addresses  to  the  king  to  bills  of  supplies,  to  enable  him  both  to  protect  the  nation  and  to 
defend  our  allies.  This  was  brought  up  hj  some  persons  of  quality,  and  was  presented  by 
them  to  the  house :  but  it  was  looked  on  as  a  libel  on  their  proceedings ;  and  the  gentlemen 
who  brought  it  up  wore  sent  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the  prorogation ;  but  they  were 
much  visited,  and  treated  as  confessors  *.  This  was  highly  censured  :  it  was  said  the  com- 
mons were  the  creatures  of  the  people,  and  upon  all  other  occasions  they  used  to  favour  and 
encourage  petitions :  this  severity  was  condemned  therefore  as  imnatural,  and  without  a 
precedent :  it  was  much  questioned,  whether  they  had  really  an  authority  to  imprison  any 
except  their  own  members,  or  such  as  had  violated  the  privilege  of  their  house :  but  the  party 
thought  it  was  convenient,  by  such  an  unusual  severity,  to  discourage  others  firom  following 
the  example  set  them  by  those  of  Kent ;  for  a  design  was  laid  to  get  addresses  of  the  same 
nature  firom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  from  the  city  of  London.  The  ministers  repre- 
sented to  the  king  what  an  indignity  this  would  be  to  the  house  of  commons ;  and  that,  if 
he  did  not  discourage  it,  he  might  look  for  unacceptable  things  from  them.  It  might  rather 
discourage  than  give  heart  to  our  allies,  if  they  ediould  see  such  a  disjointing,  and  both  city 
and  country  in  an  opposition  to  the  house  of  commons.  Some  went,  in  his  name,  to  the 
eminent  men  of  the  city  to  divert  it,  yet  with  all  this  it  came  so  near  for  such  an  address  in  a 
common  council,  that  the  lord  mayor's  vote  turned  it  for  the  negative,  so  that  felL  But  a 
disposition  to  a  war,  and  to  a  more  hearty  concurrence  with  the  king,  appeared  to  be  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation,  and  this  had  a  great  effect  on  the  house  of  commons :  they  began 
to  talk  of  a  war  as  unavoidable ;  and  when  the  session  drew  near  an  end,  they,  by  an  address, 
desired  the  king  to  enter  into  such  alliances  with  the  emperor,  and  other  states  and  princes, 
as  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  us  and  our  allies,  and  to  bring  down  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France.  This  was  opposed  vrith  great  zeal  by  those  who  were  looked  on  as  the 
chief  conductors  of  the  Jacobite  party,  though  many,  who  bad  in  other  things  gone  along 
with  them,  thought  this  was  the  only  means  that  were  left  to  recover  their  credit  with  the 
people  ;  for  the  current  ran  so  strong  for  a  war,  that  those  who  struggled  against  it,  were 
looked  on  as  little  better  than  public  enemies.  They  had  found  good  funds  for  a  million 
and  a  half.  It  is  true  one  of  these  was  very  unacceptable  to  the  king :  it  was  observed  that 
the  allotment  for  the  civil  list  did  far  exceed  the  sum  that  was  designed,  which  was  only 
600,000/.,  and  that  as  king  James's  queen  would  not  take  her  jointure,  so,  by  the  dnke  of 
GloucestcT  8  death,  the  charge  on  it  was  now  less  than  when  it  was  granted :  so  thoy  took 
almost  4000/.  a-week  out  of  the  excise,  and,  upon  an  assignation  made  of  that  for  some 
years,  a  great  sum  was  raised.  This  was  very  sensible  to  the  court,  and  the  new  ministers 
found  it  no  easy  thing  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  their  interest  both  with  the  king  and 
their  party :  this  matter  was  at  last  yielded  to  by  the  king.  All  the  remainder  of  this 
session  relates  to  the  impeachments. 

The  lords  had  resolved  to  begin  with  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Orford,  because  the  artides 
against  him  were  the  first  that  were  brought  up  ;  and  since  the  commons  made  no  replica- 
tion, the  lords,  according  to  clear  precedents,  named  a  day  for  his  trial,  and  gave  notice  of 
it  to  the  house  of  commons.  Upon  this,  the  commons  moved  the  lords  to  agree  to  name  a 
committee  of  both  houses  for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  the  trial,  and  they  named  two 
preliminaries :  one  was,  that  the  lord  who  was  to  be  tried  should  not  sit  as  a  peer ;  the 
other  was,  that  those  lords  who  were  impeached  for  the  some  matter,  might  not  vote  in  the 
trial  of  one  another :  they  also  acquainted  the  lords  that  the  course  of  their  evidence  led 
them  to  begin  with  the  lord  Somers.     The  lords  judged  their  last  demand  reasonable,  and 

*  The  impruoned  **  KeDtish  Petitioners**  \rere  Justi-  and  DstmI  Polbill,  esq.,  of  Cbeaptte^;  all  in  tbe  cooaCj 

Iikn  CbampneyB,  of  Westhanger;  lir  Thomu  Culpepper,  of  Kent. — See  Hiit.  of  the  Kentith  Petition,  pobliahcd  ia 

knight,  of  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford;  William  Culpepper,  1701 ;  Noble's  Continnation  of  Gninger. 
Mq.,  of  Hollingbome ;  Jamet  HamiltoD,  eaq^  of  Chilfton ; 
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agreed  to  it,  but  disagreed  to  the  others.  They  considered  themselves  as  a  court  of  justice^ 
and  how  great  soever  the  regard  due  to  the  bouse  of  commons  might  be  in  all  other  respects, 
yet  in  matters  of  justice,  where  they  were  the  accusers,  they  could  only  be  considered  as 
parties.  The  king,  when  he  had  a  suit  with  a  subject,  submitted  to  the  equality  of  justice; 
so  the  commons  ought  to  pretend  to  no  advantage  over  a  single  person  in  a  trial :  a  court  of 
justice  ought  to  hear  the  demands  of  both  parties  pleaded  fairly,  and  then  to  judge  impar- 
tially :  a  committee  named  by  one  of  the  parties,  to  sit  in  an  equality  with  the  judges,  and  to 
settle  matters  relating  to  the  trial,  was  a  thing  practised  in  no  court  or  nation,  and  seemed 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  law,  or  rules  of  justice :  by  these  means  they  could  at  least 
delay  trials  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  all  delays  of  justice  are  real  and  great  injustices. 
This  had  never  been  demanded  but  once,  in  the  case  of  the  popish  plot ;  then  it  was  often 
refused :  it  is  true  it  was  at  last  yielded  to  by  the  lords,  though  with  great  opposition  ;  that 
was  a  case  of  treason,  in  which  the  king's  life  and  the  safety  of  the  nation  were  concerned ; 
there  was  then  a  great  jealousy  of  the  court,  and  of  the  lords  that  belonged  to  it ;  and  the 
nation  was  in  so  great  a  ferment,  that  the  lords  might  at  that  time  yield  to  such  a  motion, 
though  it  derogated  from  their  judicature  :  that  ought  not  to  be  set  up  for  a  precedent  for 
a  quiet  time,  and  in  a  case  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  a  misdemeanor :  so  the  lords 
resolved  not  to  admit  of  this,  but  to  hear  whatsoever  should  be  proposed  by  the  commons, 
and  to  give  them  all  just  and  reasonable  satisfaction  in  it.  The  chief  point  in  question,  in 
the  year  1679,  was,  how  far  the  bishops  might  sit  and  vote  in  trials  of  treason ;  but  without 
all  dispute,  they  were  to  vote  in  trials  for  misdemeanors.  It  was  also  settled  in  the  case  of 
the  lord  Mordaunt,  that  a  lord  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  was  to  sit  within  the  bar.  In  all 
other  courts  men  tried  for  such  offences  came  within  the  bar.  This  was  stronger  in  the  case 
of  a  peer,  who,  by  his  patent,  had  a  seat  in  that  house,  from  which  nothing  but  a  judgment 
of  the  house  for  some  offence  could  remove  him  :  they  indeed  found  that,  in  king  James  the 
First's  time,  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  being  accused  of  misdemeanors,  was  brought  to  the  bar; 
but  as  that  prosecution  was  violent,  so  there  had  been  no  later  precedent  of  that  kind  to 
govern  proceedings  by  it :  there  had  been  many  since  that  time,  and  it  had  been  settled,  as 
a  rule  for  future  times,  that  peers  tried  for  such  offences  were  to  sit  within  the  bar.  The 
other  preliminary  was,  that  peers,  accused  for  the  same  offence,  might  not  vote  in  the  trials 
of  the  others  :  the  lords  found  that  a  right  of  voting  was  so  inherent  in  every  peer  in  all 
causes,  except  where  himself  was  a  party,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him  but  by  a 
sentence  of  the  house ;  a  vote  of  the  house  could  not  deprive  him  of  it :  otherwise,  a  majority 
might  upon  any  pretence  deny  some  peers  tbirir  right  of  voting,  and  the  commons,  by 
impeaching  many  peers  at  once  for  the  same  offence,  might  exclude  as  many  lords  as  they 
pleased  from  judging :  it  was  also  observed  that  a  man  might  be  a  judge  in  any  cause  in 
which  he  might  be  a  witness :  and  it  was  a  common  practice  to  bring  persons  charged  with 
the  same  offence,  if  they  were  not  in  the  same  indictment,  to  witness  the  facts  vrith  which 
they  themselves  were  charged  in  another  indictment ;  and  a  parity  of  reason  appeared  in 
the  case  of  lords,  who  were  charged  in  different  impeachments,  for  the  same  facts,  that  they 
might  be  judges  in  one  another's  trials.  Upon  these  points  many  messages  passed  between 
the  two  houses  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
answers  and  the  replies :  the  commons  still  kept  off  the  trial  by  affected  delays.  It  was 
visible,  that  when  a  trial  should  come  on,  they  had  nothing  to  charge  these  lords  with  :  so 
the  leaders  of  the  party  showed  their  skill  in  finding  out  excuses  to  keep  up  the  clamour, 
and  to  hinder  the  matters  from  being  brought  to  an  issue :  the  main  point  that  was  still 
insisted  on  was  a  committee  of  both  houses ;  so,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  house,  it  was 
brought  to  a  free  conference. 

In  it  the  lord  Haversham,  speaking  to  the  point  of  lords  being  partial  in  their  own  cases, 
and  therefore  not  proper  judges,  said  that  the  house  of  commons  had  plainly  showed  theif 
partiality  in  impeaching  some  lords  for  facts  in  which  others  were  equally  concerned  with 
them,  who  yet  were  not  impeached  by  them,  though  they  were  still  in  credit  and  about  the 
king ;  which  showed  that  they  thought  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  guilty  *.     The 

*  Sir  John  Thompson,   bart.  was  ci-cated  baron  of    house  of  commons  bj  his  daiing  speeches.     He  voted  for 
Haversham  in   1696.     Ho  dbtinguished  himself  in  the     the  exclusion  bill,  and  in  favour  of  the  rerolatiofi.     In 
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commons  thought  that  thoy  had  now  found  an  occasion  of  qnarrclling  willi  the  lonls,  which 
they  weTO  looking  for :  so  they  immediately  withdrew  from  the  conference,  though  they 
were  told  that  the  lord  Havereham  spoke  only  his  own  private  sense,  and  not  by  any  dinc- 
tion  from  the  house.  The  house  of  commons  gent  up  a  complaint  to  the  lords  of  thb  ivflec- 
tioD  on  their  proceedings,  aa  a,n  indignity  done  them,  for  which  they  expected  reparation  : 
upon  this  the  lord  HaTersham  offered  himself  to  a  trial,  and  submitted  to  any  cenauro  ttiut 
the  lords  should  think  he  had  deserved ;  but  insisted  that  tlie  words  must  first  be  proved, 
and  he  must  bo  allowed  to  put  liis  own  sense  on  them :  the  lords  sent  this  to  the  common^ 
but  they  seemed  to  think  that  the  lords  ought  to  have  proceeded  to  censure  him  in  a 
nummary  way,  wliich  the  lords  thought,  being  a  court  of  judicature,  they  could  not  do  till 
the  words  were  proved,  and  the  importance  of  them  discussed. 

The  house  of  commons  had  now  got  a  pretence  to  justify  their  not  going  further  in  these 
trials,  and  they  resolved  to  insist  upon  it :  they  said  they  could  exTiect  no  justice,  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  go  on  with  the  prosecutions  of  their  impeacliments :  and  a  day  being  set 
for  the  lord  Somers's  trial,  they  excepting  still,  it  was  put  off  for  some  time ;  at  last  « 
peremptory  day  was  fixed  for  it ;  but  the  commons  refused  to  appear,  and  said  tbcy  wen 
the  only  judges,  when  they  were  ready  wEth  their  evidence,  and  that  it  was  a  mockery  to 
go  to  a  trial  when  they  were  not  ready  to  appear  at  it.  Tliere  were  great  and  long  debates 
upon  this  in  the  house  of  lords:  the  new  tuiniatry  and  all  the  jaeobites  joined  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  commons  :  every  step  was  tu  be  made  by  a  vote,  against  which  many 
lords  protested;  and  the  reasons  given,  in  some  of  their  protestations,  were  thought  to  bo 
eo  injurious  to  the  house,  that  they  were  by  a  vote  ordered  to  bo  expunged  ;  a  thing  thut 
seldom  happens.  Wlien  the  day  set  for  tho  trial  came,  the  other  lords,  who  were  also 
impeached,  asked  the  leave  of  the  house  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  sit  and  vote  in  it :  this 
was  granted  them,  though  it  woa  much  opposed  and  protefltcd  against  by  the  tory  party, 
because  the  giving  such  leave  supposed  tliat  they  had  a  right  to  vote.  The  lords  went  down 
in  form  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  articles  against  the  lord  Somora  were  first  read  ; 
lord  Somers's  answers  were  nest  read  ;  and  none  appearing  to  make  good  the  cliatgc,  the 
lords  came  back  to  their  house,  whore  they  hod  a  long  and  warm  debate  of  many  hours, 
concerning  the  question  that  was  to  be  put;  the  judges  told  them  that,  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  it  ought  to  be  guilty,  or  not  guilty :  but  those  of  the  party  said,  as  it  was 
certain  that  none  could  vote  him  guilty,  so,  since  the  house  of  commons  had  not  come  to 
make  good  the  charge,  they  could  not  vote  him  not  guilty :  so,  to  give  them  some  content, 
the  question  agreed  on  to  be  put  was,  whether  he  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  the  impeachment, 
or  not  2  That  being  settled,  tho  lords  went  again  to  the  Hall,  and,  the  question  being  put, 
fifty-six  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  thirty-one  in  tlie  n^ative.  Upon  this,  the  honso  of 
commons  passed  some  high  votes  against  the  lords,  as  having  denied  them  justice,  and  liaving 
obstructed  the  public  proceedings ;  and  called  the  trial  a  pretended  trial.  The  lords  went 
as  high  in  their  votes  against  the  commons  ;  and  eauh  house  ordered  a  narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  bo  published  for  satisfying  the  nation.  A  few  days  after  this  the  carl  of  Orfbrd's 
trial  came  on,  but,  all  tho  lords  of  the  other  side  withdrawing,  there  was  no  dispute ;  so  ho 
was  acquitted  by  an  unanimous  vote.  The  lords  did  also  acquit  both  the  earl  of  Portland 
and  the  lord  Halifax ;  and  because  the  commons  had  never  insisted  on  their  ptoseculjon  c^ 
the  duke  of  Leed^  which  they  had  bi^gun  some  years  before,  they  likewise  acquitted  him, 
and  BO  this  contentious  session  came  to  nn  end.  The  two  houses  had  gone  so  far  in  tbeit 
votes  against  one  another,  that  it  was  believed  tliey  would  never  meet  again  :  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lords  bad  the  general  approbation  of  the  nation  on  their  side  :  most  of  the 
bishops  adhered  to  the  impeached  lords,  and  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  much 
commended.  I  bore  some  sliaro  in  tliose  debates,  perhaps  more  than  became  me,  considering 
my  station,  and  other  circumBtanees  :  but  as  I  was  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  lords. 
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so  I  thought  the  government  itself  was  struck  at ;  and  therefore,  wjien  I  apprehended  all 
was  in  danger,  I  was  willing  to  venture  every  thing  in  such  a  quarrel.  Tlie  violence,  as 
well  as  the  folly,  of  the  party,  lost  them  much  ground  with  all  indifferent  men ;  but  with 
none  more  than  with  the  king  himself,  who  found  his  error  in  changing  his  ministry  at  so  criti- 
cal a  time ;  and  he  now  saw  that  the  tories  were  at  heart  irreconcilable  to  him  ;  in  particular, 
he  was  extremely  uneasy  with  the  earl  of  Rochester,  of  whose  imperious  and  intractable  temper 
he  complained  much,  and  seemed  resolved  to  disengage  himself  quickly  from  him,  and  never 
to  return  to  him  any  more.  lie  thought  the  party  was  neither  solid  nor  sincere,  and  that 
they  were  actuated  by  passion  and  revenge,  without  any  views  vrith  relation  to  our  quiet  af 
home,  or  to  our  affairs  abroad. 

But  having  now  given  an  account  of  the  session  of  parliament,  I  turn  to  another  scene. 
When  the  new  ministry  undertook  to  serve  the  king,  one  of  their  demands  was,  that  a  con- 
vocation should  have  leave  to  sit,  which  was  promised ;  and  it  sat  this  winter.  Dr.  Atter- 
bury's  book,  concerning  the  rights  of  a  convocation,  was  reprinted,  with  great  corrections 
and  additions.  The  first  edition  was  drawn  out  of  some  imperfect  and  disorderly  collections, 
and  he  himself  soon  saw  that,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  and  the  virulence  with  which 
it  was  written,  he  had  made  many  great  mistakes  in  it :  so,  to  prevent  a  discovery  from 
other  hands,  he  corrected  his  book  in  many  important  matters  :  yet  he  left  a  great  deal  of 
matter  to  those  who  answered  him,  and  did  it  with  such  a  superiority  of  argument  and  of 
knowledge  in  these  matters,  that  his  insolence  in  despising  these  answers  was  as  extraordi- 
nary, as  the  parties  adhering  to  him  after  such  manifest  discoveries.  Dr.  Kennet  laid  him 
so  open,  not  only  in  many  particulars,  but  in  a  thread  of  ignorance  that  ran  through  his 
whole  book,  that  if  he  had  not  had  a  measure  of  confidence  peculiar  to  himself,  he  must  have 
been  much  humbled  under  it  *-  The  clergy  hoped  to  recover  many  lost  privileges  by  the 
help  of  his  performances :  they  fancied  they  had  a  right  to  be  a  part  of  the  parliament :  so 
they  looked  on  him  as  their  champion,  and  on  most  of  the  bishops  as  the  betrayers  of  the 
rights  of  the  church  :  this  was  encouraged  by  the  new  ministry :  they  were  displeased  with 
the  bishops  for  adhering  to  the  old  ministry ;  and  they  hoped,  by  the  terror  of  a  convocation, 
to  have  forced  them  to  apply  to  them  for  shelter.  The  Jacobites  intended  to  put  us  all  in 
such  a  flame  as  they  hoped  would  disorder  the  government.  The  things  the  convocation 
pretended  to  were,  first,  that  they  had  a  right  to  sit  whensoever  the  parliament  sat ;  so  that 
they  could  not  be  prorogued  but  when  the  two  houses  were  prorogued :  next,  they  advanced 
that  they  had  no  need  of  a  licence  to  enter  upon  debates,  and  to  prepare  matters,  though  it 
was  confessed  that  the  practice  for  a  hundred  years  was  against  them :  but  they  thought 
the  convocation  lay  under  no  farther  restraint  than  that  the  parliament  was  under ;  and  aar 
they  could  pass  no  act  without  the  royal  assent,  so  they  confessed  that  they  could  not  enact 
or  publish  a  canon  without  the  king's  licence.  Anciently  the  clergy  granted  their  owir 
subsidies  apart,  but  ever  since  the  reformation  the  grant  of  the  convocation  was  not  thought 
good  till  it  was  ratified  in  parliament :  but  the  rule  of  subsidies  being  so  high  on  the  clergy, 
they  had  submitted  to  be  taxed  by  the  house  of  commons  ever  since  the  year  1665  ;  though' 
no  memorials  were  left  to  inform  us  how  that  matter  was  consented  to  so  generally,  that  no 
opposition  of  any  sort  was  made  to  it.  The  giving  of  money  being  yielded  up,  which  was  the 
chief  business  of  convocations,  they  had  after  that  nothing  to  do ;  so  they  sat  only  for  form's 
sake,  and  were  adjourned  of  course ;  nor  did  they  ever  pretend,  notwithstanding  all  the  danger 
that  religion  was  in  during  the  former  reigns,  to  sit  and  act  as  a  synod  ;  but  now  this  was 
demanded  as  a  right,  and  they  complained  of  their  being  so  often  prorogued  as  a  violation  of 
their  constitution,  for  which  all  the  bishops,  but  more  particularly  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  cried  out  on  :  they  said,  that  he  and  the  bishops  looked  so  much  to  their  own  interests, 
that  they  forgot  the  interests  of  the  church,  or  rather  betrayed  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  were  in  no  good  temper ;  they  hated  the  toleration,  and  were  heavily  charged  with  the 
taxes,  which  made  them  very  uneasy ;  and  this  disposed  them  to  be  soon  inflamed  by  those 
who  were  seeking  out  all  possible  methods  to  disorder  our  aff^iirs.  They  hoped  to  have  engaged 
them  against  the  supremacy,  and  reckoned  that  in  the  feeble  state  to  which  the  government  waa 

*  See  the  names  of  Kenneths  works,  and  other  authorities  relating  to  this  controversy,  in  KippVs  edition  of  the. 
Diog.  Britannica. 
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iww  bcwight,  they  migbt  hope  eitbei  to  wnet  it  quite  from  the  crown,  ud  then  it  windl 
Ut  iuto  tbij  ntoMagement  of  the  home  of  commoiu  ;  or,  tf  the  king  dionld  proceed  agnatk 
tboiu  WMonlixig  tu  the  statute^  and  sne  them  in  ft  premiuiiie,  tliia  might  aiiite  the  olstgy  into 
wuvh  au  uppuMtiott  to  the  goTemment  as  would  probably  tiirow  ns  into  great  convnlnoaat 
but  uuuty  Mplnijag  nen  among  them  had  no  other  design  but  to  force  themselvea  into  psa- 
Ceruhtut  by  the  oppoettioo  they  made.  In  the  writ  that  the  bishops  had,  summoning  then 
tt)  putiauit^itt,  the  ulanse,  known  by  the  first  word  of  it,  "  Fremunienfes,'  was  still  em- 
tiuu«d  :  at  6ist,  by  lirtae  of  it,  the  inferior  cleigy  were  required  to  come  to  parliament,  and 
W  ixMMWitt  to  IbM  uds  there  given :  but  after  the  archbishops  had  the  provincial  writ  for  ft 
LVUvovH^utt  uf  the  province,  the  other  was  no  more  executed,  though  it  was  still  kept  in  the 
wiUt  asd  thM«>  did  not  appear  the  least  shadow  of  any  use  that  had  been  made  of  it  tcr 
sotiM  ttiuidivda  of  years ;  yet  now  some  bishops  were  prevailed  on  to  execute  this  dmise, 
Hid  W  Mauaon  die  clergy  by  virtue  of  it.  The  convocation  was  opened  with  apeeclicft 
fan  ^  g^Aip  K&'vtiona  on  the  bishops,  which  tiiey  passed  over,  being  unwilling  to  beg^  ft 

Pr.  lloupevt  deftn  of  Canterbury,  waa  chosen  prolocutor,  ft  man  of  learning  and  good  eat' 
dttvt  tutKtrrtu :  he  was  reserved,  crafty,  and  ambitions ;  his  deanery  had  not  soft^ed  him, 
tot  )m  thought  he  deserved  to  be  raised  higher*.  The  constant  method  of  adjonraments 
Wl  Wu  this ;  the  arebbiahop  signed  a  schedule  for  that  purpose,  by  which  the  upper  boose 
WW  iuuuedialvly  adjourned,  and  that  being  sent  down  to  the  prolocutor,  did  also  adjonn 
tlto  kfwvr  house.  The  clergy  perceiving  that,  by  this  means,  the  archbishop  could  sdjosra 
tkvM  at  iilt«aui«s  and  either  hinder  or  break  off  all  debates,  resolved  to  begin  at  diipntiiig 
thw  i<oiitt ;  and  they  brought  a  paper  to  the  upper  house,  in  which  they  asserted  thor  li^ 
t^wfjountttg  theutselvse,  and  cited  some  precedents  for  it.  To  this  the  bishops  drew  a  very 
WOi^MM  auBwer,  in  whioli  all  their  precedents  were  examined  and  anawered,  and  the  matter 
«M  w  vh<ar)y  stntod  and  so  fiitly  proved,  that  we  hoped  we  had  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 
'IHm  Wwot  hoiUN<  sat  for  some  time  about  the  reply  to  this  ;  but,  instead  of  going  on  with 
(kalt  tktey  dwlrml  a  tno  oonferonco,  and  began  to  afiect,  in  all  their  proceedings,  to  follow 
tkv  lUottunU  of  the  house  of  mmmona.  The  bishops  resolved  not  to  comply  with  this,  whieh 
WM  wkollv  iinw,  Thpy  had  upon  some  occasions  called  up  the  lower  house  to  a  oonferenoe, 
(u  ulstwr  to  Ihu  pxplaining  lomo  things  to  tliem  ;  but  the  clergy  had  never  taken  upon  than 
hi  vtvairo  a  iHiul\>renot<  with  tho  bishops  before  :  eo  they  resolved  not  to  admit  of  it,  and  t^ 
Umu  tlwy  i>:i|)H<cltHl  an  answer  to  the  paper  they  had  sent  them.  The  lower  house  resolvvd 
(Hit  to  w>ut|dy  with  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  no  more  notice  of  the  archbiriiop's 
muiuuUkk'itU.  'Vhvy  did  indeed  observe  the  rule  of  adjourning  themselves  to  the  day  whidi 
^  atvlthlahti))  had  apimtntod  in  his  schedule,  but  they  did  it  as  their  own  act,  ftnd  ihey 
vUviUVUvd  lhi-H»»i'lvi>a  t"  iutermrdinto  days. 

A%>t(  lhu.v  u)l)|ht  oxpress  a  seal  in  the  matters  of  religion,  they  resolved  to  proceed  ag^nst 
V»uv  ^d  biHik*'  Thi>y  bi>gnn  with  one,  entitled  *'  Christianity  not  myBterionB,"  written  by 
VNtf  AS'liMwUt  a  u>»u  of  a  bold  and  petulant  wit,  who  passed  for  a  sodnian,  but  waa  bdiered 

\  tW>  ■•H>i»ul  llw  uii*l*n<i)i«aui,|iutj-Uuicd,  cht-  af  hit  CDDleniponrin.      He  «u  bora  ■!  Ojimkj.  la 

t«.  <^>4  bu>H>l  kiMti'ivu.     Hu  (u  wu  lis  from  being  la-  Worttttenbira,  during  Ibe  jtiu   1610,  and  •IwatelM 

V>*v<"-    iIm^  »"  yi'tuiuluiu  H>uU  fiuluea  him  lo  ic(«pt  WMmintler,  and  Cfariilchunb,  Oxford.      A(  the  SiM- 

J,Ci '»('   ik'    uk'Uu^iiiD    uillm;    iniind    or    beinf  nuncd  Kbo«1,   Dr.    Baabf,    <t*    muter,    diiectiMd   U* 

irad,  iSkble,  will]',  JM  ntnt  opening  exeellenre,  obMrrii^  of  him,  "  Thii  bof  ie  ^M 

-      '  '  "  '-    -hiourad  infcMDiee  otujin  tbe  lebool,  balhewUl 
ho    mo«t  cxtnordiiufT   of  atij  of  Ihem.**     He  •! 

ited  niiani  tlmn  beld   ibe   liTingi   of  I^mbelh,  nad  Em* 

U  Iw  Jvi)LV  ^  ilw'wwl  >ll  tbe  kiBdoea  Weedhej,  Hin|whin>;  mi  duplaia  to   biibop  Ho(%, 

t        ^\  ,      , :  I   ii:.iji,v  iiubkiuwi  «*n  kngwn  nbere  be  irebbiihop  Sbeldoo,  ud  prineae  Itizj,  nhom  be  ieeg» 

.  .,  I  '  T  lo  compe-  [allied  to  HolUui.     At  tbe  nTolution,  be  beld  Lbe  luas 

,       <  ^  >  <(d  bim  tbfl  office  to  her  end  king  Williim,  wbo,  in  1691,  gm  Urn 

'\    ,         ",  I  lim  inolher  tbe  dcuerr  of  Culerbarr.     In  1703  he  nt  nieed  to 

V  ,'  Ike  livrer,  tbe  lee  of  St.  Ai^,  ud  tbe  foltowiBf  jrear  trudaud  m 

\*>    ">  ,  iu«ui>t.lho  before  mentioDed.     He  died  in    lT2T^/}eneral  B>i«. 

^^\,      >^        ,  Ike  nBned  Diet. ;  Wood'l  Atbnug  OxoB.;  Noble'i  ConUBDaflea  ef 


\  'i"a  •%■"*•!•  *k"  'I**"  "^  t""^  mannen,  mneh  Im 
.  ^.,  ■  \.>..t  |..Hi.  Ue**.  Ibe  patriarch  of  the  die- 
\       i"  IL.li  .1.1  \SiUt,io»k)ck(iiK»oAnneproniot*{ 
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to  be  a  man  of  no  religion  *.    They  drew  some  propositions  out  of  this  book,  but  (Cd  it  witli 
80  little  judgment,  that  they  passed  over  the  worst  that  were  in  it,  and  singled  out  some, 
that  how  ill  soever  they  were  meant,  yet  were  capable  of  a  good  sense.     They  brought  up 
the  censure  that  they  had  passed  on  this  book  to  the  bishops,  and  desired  them  to  agiee  to 
their  resolutions.     This  struck  so  directly  at  the  episcopal  authority,  that  it  seemed  strange 
to  see  men  who  had  so  long  asserted  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  that  presbyters  were 
only  their  assistants  and  council  (according  to  the  language  of  all  antiquity),  now  assume  to 
themselves  the  most  important  act  of  church  government,  the  judging  in  points  of  doctrine. 
In  this  it  appeared  how  soon  men  s  interests  and  passions  can  run  them  from  one  extreme  to 
another.     The  bishops  saw,  that  their  design  in  Uiis  was  only  to  gain  some  credit  to  them- 
selves, by  this  show  of  zeal  for  the  great  articles  of  religion ;  so  they  took  advice  of  men 
learned  in  the  law,  how  far  the  act  of  submission  in  the  Twenty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
did  restrain  them  in  this  case.     There  had  been  the  like  complaint  made  in  the  convocation^ 
1698,  of  many  ill  books  then  published:  and  the  bishops  had  then  advised  both  with 
civilians  and  common  lawyers  in  this  matter.     They  were  answered,  that  every  bishop  might 
proceed  in  his  own  court  against  the  authors,  or  spreaders,  of  ill  books,  within  his  diocese ; 
but  they  did  not  know  of  any  power  the  convocation  had  to  do  it :  it  did  not  so  much  aa 
appear  ihat  they  could  summon  any  to  come  before  them :  and  when  a  book  was  published 
with  the  author  s  name  to  it,  thei  condemning  it,  without  hearing  the  author  upon  it,  seemed 
contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  justice.     It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  court  at  all,  and  since  no 
appeal  lay  from  it,  it  certainly  could  not  be  a  court  in  the  first  instance.     Wlien  this  question 
was  now  again  put  to  lawyers,  some  were  afraid,  and  others  were  unwilling,  to  answer  it ; 
but  sir  Edward  Northey,  afterwards  made  attorney-general,  thought  the  condemning  books 
was  a  thing  of  great  consequence ;  since  the  doctrine  of  the  church  might  be  altered,  by 
condemning  explanations  of  one  sort,  and  allowing  those  of  another ;  and  since  the  convoca- 
tion had  no  licence  from  the  king,  he  thought  that,  by  meddling  in  that  matter,  they  should 
incur  the  pains  in  the  statute ;  so  all  further  debate  of  this  matter  was  let  fall  by  the 
bishops.     The  lower  house  going  on  to  sit  in  intermediate  days,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
and  learned  among  them  not  only  refused  to  sit  with  them  on  those  days,  but  thought  it 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  protest  against  their  proceedings ;  but  the  lower  house  refusing 
to  suffer  this  to  be  entered  upon  their  books,  they  signified  it  in  a  petition  to  the  ardibishop. 
The  party  sitting  alone  in  those  intermediate  days,  they  entered  into  such  a  secresy,  that 
it  could  not  be  known  what  they  sat  so  close  upon.     So  the  archbishop  appointed  five 
bishops,  together  with  ten  they  should  name,  as  a  committee  to  examine  their  books ;  but 
though  this  had  been  often  done,  yet,  upon  this  occasion,  the  lower  house  refused  to  comply 
with  it,  or  to  name  a  committee.     This  was  such  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  the  episcopal 
authority,  that  the  upper  house  resolved  to  receive  nothing  from  them  till  that  irregularity 
was  set  right. 

Hereupon  they,  being  highly  incensed  against  me,  censured  my  Exposition  of  the  Articles, 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  general  impeachments  by  the  house  of  commons,  they  put  in  three 
general  propositions  : — First,  that  it  allowed  a  diversity  of  opinions,  which  the  articles  were 
framed  to  avoid ;  secondly,  that  it  contained  many  passages  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  articles,  and  to  other  received  doctrines  of  our  church;  thirdly,  that  some  things  in  it 
were  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  church,  and  derogated  from  the  honour  of  the  reforma* 
tion.  What  the  particulars  were,  to  which  these  general  heads  referred,  could  never  be 
learned :  this  was  a  secret  lodged  in  confiding  hands.  I  begged  that  the  archbishop  would 
dispense  with  the  order,  made  against  further  commumcation  with  the  lower  house,  as  to 
this  matter :  but  they  would  enter  into  no  particulars,  unless  they  might  at  the  same  time 
offer  some  other  matters,  which  the  bishops  would  not  admit  of. 

In  these  proceedings  the  bishops  were  unanimous,  except  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester, 
and  Exeter  (Dr.  Trelawney).  The  bishop  of  London  had  been  twice  disappointed  of  his 
hopes  of  being  advanced  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  so  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  with 

*  Whoever  Tnshes  for  more  information  reUtire  to  John  Toland,  the  qMsiate,  Uie  deiat,  and  the  government 
»P7,  may  find  it  in  the  **  Life  *'  prefixed  to  hif  posthnmons  worki.  He  was  a  natire  of  Ireland,  bom  in  1669,  and 
died  in  1722. 
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Uie  tory  patty,  and  opposed  the  coutt  in  every  thing,  but  with  little  force  or  authority*. 
The  bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Sprat)  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  former  reigns,  and  ba 
Btuik  firm  to  the  party,  to  whiuh,  by  reason  of  the  liberties  of  his  life,  he  brought  nu  eort  of 
honour.  These  bishops  gave  no  great  reputation  to  the  proceedings  of  tbe  lower  house,  to 
wliich  they  adhered :  they  likewise  entered  their  diaseot  to  the  resolutions  taken  in  the 
upper  house.  From  the  fire  raised  thus  in  convocation  a  great  heat  was  spread  through 
the  whole  clergy  of  tlie  kingdom  :  it  alienated  them  from  their  biabopsi,  and  raised  factions 
among  them  everywhere. 

Tlina  ended  the  session  of  parliament  and  convocation,  wliich  had  the  worst  aspect  of  uiy 
that  bad  sat  during  this  reign.  The  new  ministers  pressed  the  king  often  to  dissolve  the 
commission  that  recommended  to  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  to  turn  out  some  of  the 
whigs  who  were  in  employments,  the  lord  Haveraliani  in  particular,  who  was  in  tha 
admiralty.  But  the  king  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  any  thing ;  yet  he  kept  bimaelf 
so  much  on  tlie  reserve,  that  when  he  went  out  of  England  it  was  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  intended  to  dissolve  the  parliament  or  not.  Waen  the  king  came  to  the  Hagae, 
lie  found  the  negotiation  with  France  quite  at  an  end  ;  the  king  of  France  had  recalled  his 
minister,  the  States  had  increased  their  force,  and  the  French  were  very  strong  in  their 
neighbourhood :  so  that  though  no  war  was  actually  declared,  yet  it  was  very  ni 
breaking  out. 

The  emperor's  army  was  now  got  into  Italy.  The  entrance  towards  Verona  was  stopped 
by  the  French,  but  prince  Eugene  came  in  by  Vincenaa ;  and  when  the  reinforcements  KOd 
artillery  came  up  to  him,  be  mode  a  feint  of  passing  the  Po,  near  Ferrara  :  and  having  thns 
amused  the  French,  he  passed  the  Adige,  neat  Carpi,  where  n  body  of  five  thousand  French 
lay :  these  he  routed,  so  the  French  retired  to  the  Mineio.  lie  followed  them,  and  passed 
that  river  in  their  sight,  without  any  opposition.  The  French  army  was  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy ;  with  him  were  the  mareschol  Cntinat,  and  the  prince  of  Vaudcmont, 
governor  of  Milan.  Tliesc  di&L'rcd  in  opinion :  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  for  fighting,  Catinat 
and  prince  Vaudemont  were  against  it :  so  the  mareschal  Villeroy  was  sent  thither  with 
orders  to  fight.  Catinat,  who  was  the  best  general  the  French  liad  left,  looking  on  tliis  a 
disgrace,  retired  and  languished  for  some  time ;  yet  he  recovered.  There  were  many  small 
engagements  of  parties  sent  out  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Germane  had  always  the  better ; 
yet  this  did  not  discourage  Villeroy  from  venturing  to  attack  them  in  their  camp  at  Cbiari ;  bat 
they  were  so  well  entrenuhed,  and  defended  themselves  with  so  much  resolution,  that  the 
French  were  forced  to  draw  off  with  great  loss :  about  five  thousand  of  them  were  kilted, 
whereas  the  loss  of  the  Germans  was  inconsiderable.  Sickness  likewise  broke  in  upon  th4 
French,  so  that  their  army  was  much  diminislied  ;  and  after  tills,  they  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  undertake  any  thing.  Prince  Eugene  lay  for  some  time  in  bis  eamp  at  Chiari, 
sending  out  parties  as  for  as  tho  Adda,  who,  meeting  often  with  parties  of  the  French,  bad 
always  the  advantage,  killing  some  and  taking  many  prisoners.  For  several  months  princo 
Eugene  had  no  place  of  defence  to  rctiro  to  ;  his  camp  was  all :  so  that  a  blow  given  him 
there  must  have  mined  bis  whole  army.  Towards  the  end  of  tho  cam]>aign  he  posscwed 
himself  of  all  the  Mantuau  territory,  except  Mantua  and  Goito;  he  blocked  tlicm  both  up  ; 
and  when  the  season  obliged  the  French  to  go  into  quarters,  he  took  all  the  places  on  tho 
Oglio,  and  continued  in  motion  the  whale  following  winter.  Tho  French  had  no  other 
enemy  to  deal  with,  so  they  poured  in  their  whole  force  upon  him.  He  was  then  hut  a  young 
man,  and  had  little  assistance  from  those  about  him,  and  none  at  all  during  the  summer  tnm 
the  princes  and  states  of  Italy :  for  the  pope  and  the  VunetJans  pretended  to  maintain  « 
neutrality,  though  upon  many  occasions  the  pope  showed  great  partiality  to  the  French. 
Tlie  people  indeed  favoured  him,  so  that  bo  had  good  and  seasonable  intelligence  brought 
him  of  all  the  motions  of  the  French  :  and  in  his  whole  conduct  he  sliowed  both  a  depth  of 
contrivance  and  an  exactness  in  execution,  with  all  the  courage,  but  without  aiiy  of  the 
rashness,  of  youth. 
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But  to  carry  on  the  series  of  his  motions  as  far  as  this  period  of  niy  history  goes,  his 
attempt  in  January  following  upon  Cremona  had  almost  proved  a  decisive  one.  Mareschal 
Villeroy  lay  there  with  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  and  commanded  a  bridge  on  the  Po : 
prince  Eugene  had  passed  that  river  with  a  part  of  his  army :  the  princess  of  Mirandola 
drove  out  the  French,  and  received  a  garrison  from  him.  The  duke  of  Modena  put  his 
country  in  his  hand,  and  gave  him  Bersello,  the  strongest  place  of  his  dominions.  The  duke 
of  Parma  pretended  he  was  the  pope's  vassal,  and  so  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  that 
sec.  Prince  Eugene  would  not  provoke  the  pope  too  much,  so  he  only  marched  through 
the  Parmesan  :  here  he  laid  the  design  of  surprising  Cremona  with  so  much  secresy,  that  the 
French  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  Prince  Eugene  went  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  body  that  he  brought  from  the  Oglio,  and  ordered  another  to  come  from  the  Parmesan  at 
the  same  time,  to  force  the  bridge.  He  marched  with  all  secresy  to  Cremona ;  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  ruins  of  an  old  aqueduct,  he  sent  in  some  men,  who  got  through  and  forced 
one  of  the  gates,  so  that  he  waa  vnthin  the  toi?sTi  before  mareschal  Villeroy  had  any  appre- 
hension of  an  enemy  being  near  him.  He  wakened  on  the  sudden  with  the  noise,  got  out 
to  the  street,  and  there  he  was  taken  prisoner.  But  the  other  body  did  not  come  up  criti- 
cally at  the  time  appointed,  so  an  Irish  regiment  secured  the  bridge.  And  thus  the  design, 
that  was  so  well  contrived  and  so  happily  executed  in  one  part,  did  fail.  Prince  Eugene 
had  but  four  thousand  men  with  him,  so  that,  since  the  other  body  could  not  join  him,  he 
was  forced  to  march  back,  which  he  did  without  any  considerable  loss,  carrying  mareschal 
Villeroy  and  some  other  prisoners  with  him.  In  this  attempt,  though  he  had  not  an  entire 
success,  yet  he  gained  all  the  glory  to  which  the  ambition  of  a  military  man  could  aspire  ; 
so  that  he  was  looked  on  as  the  greatest  and  happiest  general  of  the  age.  He  went  on 
enlarging  his  quarters,  securing  all  his  posts,  and  straitening  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and 
was  in  perpetual  motion  during  the  whole  winter.  The  French  were  struck  with  this  ill 
success ;  more  troops  were  sent  into  Italy,  and  the  duke  of  Vendome  went  to  command  the 
armies  there. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  was  pressed  to  send  his  forces  thither ;  but  he  grew  cold  and  back- 
ward. He  had  now  gained  all  that  he  could  promise  himself  from  France :  his  second 
daughter  was  married  to  king  Philip  and  was  sent  to  him  to  Barcelona,  and  he  came  and 
met  her  there :  Philip  fell  into  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  some  returns  of  a  feverish  dis- 
temper :  he  had  also  great  disputes  with  the  states  of  Catalonia,  who,  before  they  would 
grant  him  the  tax  that  was  asked  of  them,  proposed  that  all  their  privileges  should  be  con- 
firmed to  them.  This  took  up  some  time,  and  occasioned  many  disputes.  AU  was  settled 
at  last ;  but  their  grant  was  short  of  what  was  expected,  and  did  not  defray  the  charges  of 
the  king^s  stay  in  the  place.  A  great  disposition  to  revolt  appeared  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  it  broke  out  in  some  feeble  attempts  that  were  soon  mastered.  The  leaders  of 
these  were  taken  and  executed.  They  justified  themselves  by  this  apology,  that  till  the 
j)ope  granted  the  investiture  they  could  not  be  bound  to  obey  the  new  king.  The  duke  of 
Medina  was  a  severe  governor,  both  on  his  master"'s  account  and  on  his  own.  Some  of  the 
Austrian  party  made  their  escape  to  Rome  and  to  Vienna.  They  represented  to  the 
emperor  that  the  disposition  of  the  country  was  such  in  his  favour,  that  a  small  force  of  ten 
thousand  men  w^ould  certainly  put  that  kingdom  wholly  into  his  hands.  Orders  were  upon 
that  sent  to  prince  Eugene  to  send  a  detachment  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  though 
lie  believed  a  small  force  would  soon  reduce  that  kingdom,  yet  he  judged  that  such  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  own  strength,  when  the  French  were  sending  so  many  troops  into  the  Milanese, 
would  so  expose  him,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  a  defensive  vnth  such  an 
unequal  force.  Yet  repeated  orders  came  to  him  to  the  same  effect ;  but,  in  opposition  to 
those,  he  made  such  representations,  that  at  last  it  was  left  to  himself  to  do  what  he  found 
safest,  and  most  for  the  emperor  s  service ;  with  that  the  matter  was  let  fall,  and  it  soon 
aj)peared  that  he  had  judged  better  than  the  court  of  Vienna :  but  this  was,  by  his  enemies, 
imputed  to  humour  and  obstinacy ;  so  that,  for  some  time  after  that,  he  was  neither  consi- 
dered nor  supported  as  his  great  services  had  deserved*  This  might  flow  from  envy  and 
malice,  which  are  the  ordinary  growth  of  all  courts,  chiefly  of  feeble  ones  ;  or  it  might  be  a 
practice  of  the  French,  who  had  corrupted  most  courts,  and  that  of  Vienna  in  particular ; 
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since  nothing  could  more  adTance  their  ends  than  to  alienate  the  emperor  bota  prinoo 
Eugene ;  which  might  so  for  diagust  him,  as  to  make  him  more  remisa  in  hia  service. 

Our  fleets  lay  all  thia  summer  idle  in  our  seas  on  A  bare  defensive,  while  the  French  had 
many  squadrons  in  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  North,  the  war  went 
on  still :  the  king  of  Sweden  passed  the  Duno,  and  fell  on  an  anny  of  the  Saxons  that  lajr 
on  the  other  side,  over  against  Riga,  and  ranted  them  so  entirely,  tliat  he  was  master  of  their 
camp  and  artillery.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Courland,  where  no  resistance  was  made: 
Mittau,  the  chief  town,  submitted  to  him.  Tlio  king  of  Poland  drew  his  army  into 
lithnanio,  which  yraa  much  divided  between  the  Sapiclios  and  Oginakis :  so  that  all  those 
parts  were  breaking  into  much  confusion.  The  court  of  Vienna  pretended  that  they  had 
made  a  great  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  in  Hungary.  It  is  certain  the  Germans  played  the 
masters  rery  severely  in  that  kingdom,  so  that  all  places  were  full  of  complaints,  and  the 
emperor  was  so  besieged  by  the  authors  of  those  oppreasiooa,  and  the  proceedings  wore  ao 
summary  upon  very  slight  grounds,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  Hungarians  were 
disposed  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  when  a  proper  opportunity  should  ofier  itself.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  the  French  had  agents  among  tliem,  by  the  way  of  Poland  as  well  as  of 
Turkey,  that  so  the  emperor  might  have  work  enough  at  home. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  afiws  of  Europe  this  summer.  Several  negotiations  were  secretly 
carried  on :  the  elector  of  Cologne  was  entirely  gained  to  the  French  interest,  hut  was  reeolved 
not  to  declare  himself  till  his  brother  tliougfat  fit  likevrise  to  do  it.  All  the  progress  that  the 
French  made  with  the  two  brothers  this  summer  was,  that  they  declared  for  a  neutrality, 
and  against  a  war  with  France.  The  dukes  of  Wolfcnbnttel  and  Soze  Gotha  were  obo 
engaged  in  ttie  same  design  :  they  made  great  levies  of  troops  beyond  what  they  thcmselvea 
could  pay,  fur  which  it  was  visible  that  they  were  supphed  from  France.  Here  was  a 
formidable  appearance  of  great  i^stractiona  in  the  empire.  An  alliance  was  also  projected 
with  the  king  of  Portugal  His  ministers  were  in  the  French  interests,  but  he  himself 
inclined  to  the  Austrian  family.  He  for  some  time  affected  retirement,  and  avoided  tha 
giving  audience  to  foreign  ministers.  He  saw  no  good  prospect  from  England  ;  so,  being 
pressed  to  an  alliance  with  France,  his  ministers  got  leave  from  him  to  propose  one  on  terms 
of  such  advantage  to  him,  that  as  it  was  not  expected  they  could  be  granted,  so  it  waa 
hoped  tliis  would  nm  into  a  long  negotiation.  But  the  French  were  as  liberal  in  making 
large  promises,  as  they  were  perfidious  in  not  observing  them :  so  the  king  of  France  agreed 
to  all  that  was  proposed,  and  signed  a  treaty  pursuant  to  it,  and  published  it  to  the  worid. 
Yet  the  king  of  Portugal  denied  that  be  bad  consented  to  any  such  project ;  and  he  was  n 
hardly  brought  to  sign  the  treaty,  tliat,  when  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  threw  it  down  and  kicked 
it  about  tlie  room,  as  our  envoy  wrote  over.  In  conclusion,  however,  he  wod  prevailed  m 
to  sign  it ;  but  it  was  generally  thought  that  when  he  should  sec  a  good  fleet  come  from  tlM 
allies,  he  would  observe  this  treaty  with  the  French  as  they  have  done  their  treaties  with 
nil  the  rest  of  the  world.  Spain  grew  uneasy  and  discontented  under  a  French  management. 
The  grandees  were  little  conudered,  and  they  saw  great  designs  for  the  better  conduct  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  likely  to  take  place  every  where,  which  were  very  unacceptable  to 
them,  who  minded  nothing  so  much  as  to  keep  up  a  vast  mi^iificence  at  the  king's  cost. 
Tliey  saw  themsetves  much  despised  by  their  new  masters,  as  there  was  indeed  great  cause 
fur  it;  they  had  too  much  pride  to  bear  this  well,  and  too  little  coumge  to  think  how  tlte^ 
should  shake  it  ofil 

But  now  to  return  to  our  affairs  at  home :  The  duke  of  Queensbury  was  sent  down  to  hold 
a  parliament  in  Scotland,  where  people  were  In  so  bad  a  humour,  that  much  practice  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  any  temper.  They  passed  many  angry  votes  upon  the  business 
of  Dorien,  but  in  conclusion  the  session  ended  well.  Tlie  army  was  reduced  one  hal^  and 
tlie  troops  that  wcro  ordered  to  bo  broken  were  sent  to  the  States,  who  were  now  increa«ng 
their  force.  Tliia  session  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  duke  of  Queenabury  and  the  earl  rf 
Argyle;  and,  in  reward  fur  it,  the  one  Lad  the  garter,  and  the  otlier  was  mode  a  duke. 

In  Ireland,  the  trustees  wont  on  to  hear  the  claims  of  the  Irish,  and  in  many  cases  they 
gave  judgment  in  their  favour.  But  now  it  began  to  appear,  that  whereas  it  Lad  been  given 
out  that  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates  would  amount  to  a  milhon  and  a  half,  it  was  not 
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likely  to  rise  to  the  third  part  of  that  sum.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  tmstees  lived  in  groat 
state  there,  and  were  mafiters  of  all  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  But  no  propositions  were 
yet  made  for  the  purchasing  of  those  estates.  During  the  king's  absence,  the  nation  was  in 
a  great  ferment,  which  was  increased  by  many  books  that  were  written  to  expose  liie  late 
management  in  the  house  of  commons  and  the  now  ministry,  the  earl  of  Rochester  in  parti* 
cular,  who  was  thought  the  driver  of  all  violent  motions.  The  few  books  that  were  pub- 
lished on  the  other  side  were  so  poorly  written,  that  it  tempted  one  to  think  they  were 
written  by  men  who  personated  the  being  on  their  side,  on  design  to  expose  them.  The 
earl  of  Rochester  delayed  his  going  to  Ireland  very  long.  He  perceived  that  the  king's  heart 
was  not  with  him,  and  was  very  uneasy  at  that ;  as  on  the  other  hand  the  king  complained 
much  of  his  intractable  temper  and  imperious  manner,  and,  by  his  intercourse  with  him,  the 
king  came  to  see  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  had  taken  him  for ;  that  he  had  no  great  nor 
clear  notions  of  aftairs  abroad  ;  and  that,  instead  of  moderating  the  violence  of  his  party,  ho 
inflamed  them :  so  that  he  often  said,  that  the  year  in  which  he  directed  the  councils  was 
one  of  the  uneasiest  of  his  whole  life.  The  earl  of  Rochester  finding  the  king's  coldness 
towards  him,  expostulated  with  him  upon  it,  and  said  he  could  serve  him  no  longer,  since 
he  saw  he  did  not  trust  him.  The  king  heard  this  with  his  usual  phlegm,  and  concluded 
upon  it  that  he  should  see  him  no  more ;  but  Harley  made  him  a  little  more  submissive  and 
towardly.  After  the  king  was  gone  beyond  sea,  he  also  went  into  Ireland ;  there  he  used 
much  art  in  obliging  people  of  all  sorts,  dissenters  as  well  as  papists ;  yet  such  confidence 
was  put  in  him  by  the  high  church  party,  that  they  bore  every  thing  at  his  hands.  It  was 
not  easy  to  behave  himself  towards  the  trustees,  so  as  not  to  give  a  general  distaste  to  the 
nation,  for  they  were  much  hated,  and  openly  charged  with  partiality,  injustice,  and  corrup- 
tion. That  which  gave  the  greatest  disgust  in  his  administration  there,  was  his  usage  of 
the  reduced  officers,  who  were  upon  half  pay,  a  fund  being  settled  for  that  by  act  of  par- 
liament. They  were  ordered  to  live  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  ready  for  service  there.  The  earl 
of  Rochester  called  them  before  him,  and  required  them  to  express  under  their  hands  their 
readiness  to  go  and  serve  in  the  West  Indies.  They  did  not  comply  with  this ;  so  he  set 
them  a  day  for  their  final  answer,  and  threatened  that  they  should  have  no  more  appoint- 
ments if  they  stood  out  beyond  that  time.  This  was  represented  to  the  king,  as  a  great 
hardship  put  on  them,  and  as  done  on  design  to  leave  Ireland  destitute  of  the  service  that 
might  be  done  by  so  many  gallant  officers,  who  wer)  all  known  to  be  well  affected  to  the 
present  government.     So  the  king  ordered  a  stop  to  be  put  to  it. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  last  period  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  king  James :  he  had  led 
for  above  ten  years  a  very  inactive  life  in  France ;  after  he  had  in  so  poor  a  manner  as  was 
told,  abandoned  first  England,  and  then  Ireland,  he  had  entered  into  two  designs,  for  reco- 
vering the  crowns,  which  he  may  be  said,  more  truly,  to  have  thrown  away  than  lost :  the 
one  was  broken  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  sea  before  Cherbourg,  in  the  year  1692 ; 
the  other  seemed  to  be  laid  with  more  depth,  as  well  as  with  more  infamy,  when  an  army 
was  brought  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  design  of  the  assassination  was  thought  sure,  upon  which 
it  was  reasonably  hoped  that  we  must  have  fallen  into  such  convulsions,  that  we  should  have 
been  an  easy  prey  to  an  army  ready  to  invade  us.  The  reproach  that  so  black  a  contrivance 
cast  upon  him,  brought  him  under  so  much  contempt,  that  even  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
French  court  could  hardly  prevail  so  far  as  to  have  common  respect  paid  him  after  that.  He 
himself  seemed  to  be  the  least  concerned  at  all  his  misfortunes ;  and  though  his  queen  could 
never  give  over  meddling,  yet  he  was  the  most  easy,  when  he  was  least  troubled  with  those 
airy  schemes,  upon  which  she  was  still  employing  her  thoughts.  He  went  sometimes  to  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  the  poor  monks  were  much  edified  with  his  humble  and 
pious  deportment.  Hunting  was  his  chief  diversion,  and  for  the  most  part  he  led  a  harmlesS} 
innocent  life ;  being  still  very  zealous  about  his  religion.  In  the  opening  of  this  year,  he 
had  been  so  near  death,  that  it  was  generally  thought  the  decline  of  it  would  carry  him  off. 
He  went  to  Bourbon,  but  had  no  benefit  by  the  waters  there ;  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
ho  fell  into  such  fits,  that  it  was  concluded  he  could  not  live  many  days :  the  king  of  France 
carae  to  sec  him,  and  seemed  to  be  much  touched  with  the  sight :  lie,  with  some  difficulty, 
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Tecominended  his  queen  and  son  to  his  care  and  protection :  the  French  king  answered,  lie 
would  reckon  their  concerns  as  his  own ;  and  when  he  left  him,  he  promised  those  of  his 
court  that  he  would,  upon  king  James'*s  death,  own  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king  of  England, 
and  that  he  would  take  care  of  them  all.  King  James  died  on  the  6ih  day  of  September. 
He  was  a  prince  that  seemed  made  for  greater  things  than  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  more  particularly  of  his  reign :  he  was  esteemed,  in  the  former  parts  of  his  life,  a  man 
of  great  courage,  as  he  was  quite  through  it  a  man  of  great  application  to  business  :  he  had 
no  yiyacity  of  thought,  invention,  or  expression ;  but  he  had  a  good  judgment,  where  his 
religion,  or  his  education,  gave  him  not  a  bias,  which  it  did  very  often :  he  was  bred  with 
strange  notions  of  the  obedience  due  to  princes,  and  came  to  take  up  as  strange  ones,  of  the 
submission  due  to  priests  ;  he  was  naturally  a  man  of  truth,  fidelity,  and  justice ;  but  his 
religion  was  so  infused  in  him,  and  he  was  so  managed  in  it  by  his  priests,  that  the  principles 
which  nature  had  laid  in  him,  had  little  power  over  him  when  the  concerns  of  his  church  stood 
in  the  way :  he  was  a  gentle  master,  and  was  very  easy  to  all  who  came  near  him ;  yet  he 
was  not  so  apt  to  pardon  as  one  ought  to  be,  that  is  the  vicegerent  of  that  God  who  is  slow 
to  anger,  and  ready  to  forgive.  He  had  no  personal  vices  but  of  one  sort :  he  was  still  wan- 
dering from  one  amour  to  another,  yet  he  bad  a  real  sense  of  sin,  and  was  ashamed  of  it : 
but  priests  know  how  to  engage  princes  more  entirely  into  their  interests,  by  making  them 
compound  for  their  sins  by  a  great  zeal  for  holy  church,  as  they  call  it.  In  a  word,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  popery,  he  would  have  been,  if  not  a  great,  yet  a  good,  prince.  By  what  I 
once  knew  of  him,  and  by  what  I  saw  him  afterwards  carried  to,  I  grew  more  confirmed  in 
the  very  bad  opinion  which  I  was  always  apt  to  have,  of  the  intrigues  of  the  popish  clergy, 
and  of  the  confessors  of  kings :  he  was  undone  by  them,  and  was  their  martyr,  so  that  they 
ought  to  bear  the  chief  load  of  all  the  errors  of  his  inglorious  reign,  and  of  its  fatal  cata- 
strophe. He  had  the  funeral  which  he  himself  had  desired,  private,  and  without  any  sort  of 
ceremony  :  as  he  was  dying,  he  said  nothing  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  son,  on  which 
some  made  severe  remarks :  others  thought  that,  having  spoken  so  often  of  it  before,  he 
might  not  reflect  on  the  fitness  of  saying  any  thing  concerning  it  in  his  last  extremity.  He 
recommended  to  him  firmness  in  his  religion,  and  justice  in  his  government,  if  ever  he  should 
come  to  reign.  He  said,  that  by  his  practice  he  recommended  Christian  forgiveness  to  him, 
for  he  heartily  forgave  both  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  emperor.  It  was  believed,  that 
the  naming  the  emperor  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  French,  to  render  the  emperor  odious 
to  all  those  of  that  religion  *. 

Upon  his  death,  it  was  debated  in  the  French  council  what  was  fit  to  be  done  with  ida- 
tion  to  his  pretended  &on  :  the  ministry  advised  the  king  to  be  passive,  to  let  him  assume 
what  title  he  pleased,  but  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  king  should  not  declare  himself : 
this  might  be  some  restraint  on  the  king  of  England,  whereas  a  present  declaration  must  pre- 
cipitate a  rupture  ;  but  the  dauphin  interposed  with  some  heat,  for  the  present  owning  him 
king ;  he  thought  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  do  it :  he  was  of  his  bloo^  and 
was  driven  away  on  the  account  of  his  religion ;  so  orders  were  ^ven  to  proclaim  him  at 
St.  Germains.  The  earl  of  Manchester,  then  the  king's  ambassador  at  Paris,  told  me,  that 
his  own  court  was  going  about  it ;  but  a  difficulty,  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Middleton,  put 
a  stop  to  it :  he  apprehended  that  it  would  look  very  strange,  and  might  provoke  the  court 
of  France,  if  among  his  titles  he  should  be  called  king  of  France ;  and  it  might  disgust  their 
party  in  England,  if  it  was  omitted :  so  that  piece  of  ceremony  was  not  performed ;  soon 
after  this,  the  king  of  Spain  owned  him,  so  did  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  the 
king  of  France  pressed  all  other  princes  to  do  it,  in  whose  courts  he  had  ministers,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  pope  to  press  the  emperor,  and  other  popish  princes,  to  own  him,  though  with- 
out effect.  The  king  looked  upon  this  as  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and 
he  ordered  the  carl  of  Manchester  to  leave  that  court  without  asking  an  audience.  The 
French  pretended,  that  the  bare  owning  of  his  title,  since  they  gave  him  no  assistance  to 

*  It  it  unncccftsary  to  lay  more  conccrniDg  ihif  miiguided  monnrch.  TboM  who  would  ttndy  his  bUtory,  m  newed 
by  M&riouRly  biassed  partisans,  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Hume,  Macauley,  Fox,  D^Orleaos,  **  Life  of  Jamet  tb« 
Sccoud,  from  the  Stuart  Papers,'*  ^ 
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make  good  his  claim,  was  not  a  breach  of  the  treaty ;  but  this  could  not  pass  on  the  world, 
since  the  owning  his  right  was  a  plain  declaration  that  they  would  assist  him  in  claiming  it, 
whensoever  the  state  of  their  affairs  should  allow  of  it. 

This  gave  a  universal  distaste  to  the  whole  Englisli  nation  ;  all  people  seemed  possessed 
with  a  high  indignation  upon  it  to  see  a  foreign  power  that  was  at  peace  with  us,  pretend  to 
declare  who  ought  to  be  our  king ;  even  those  who  were  perhaps  secretly  well  pleased  with 
it,  were  yet,  as  it  were  forced,  for  their  own  safety,  to  comply  with  the  general  sense  of  the 
rest  in  this  matter :  the  city  of  London  began,  and  all  the  nation  followed,  in  a  set  of 
addresses,  wherein  they  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  what  the  French  king  had  done,  in 
taking  upon  him  to  declare  who  should  be  their  king,  and  renewed  their  vow  of  fidelity  to 
the  king,  and  to  his  successors,  according  to  the  act  of  settlement.  A  great  diversity  of  style 
appeared  in  these  addresses,  some  avoided  to  name  the  French  king,  the  prince  of  Wales,  or 
the  act  of  settlement,  and  only  reflected  on  the  transaction  in  France,  in  general  and  soft 
words  ;  but  others  carried  the  matter  farther,  encouraging  the  king  to  go  on  in  his  alliances, 
promising  him  all  faithful  assistance  in  supporting  them,  and  assuring  him  that,  when  he 
should  think  fit  to  call  a  new  parliament,  they  would  choose  such  members  as  should  concur 
in  enabling  him  to  maintain  his  alliances ;  this  raised  the  divisions  of  the  nation  higher* 
All  this  summer  the  king  continued  at  Loo,  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health  ;  new  methods  gave 
some  relief ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  Hague,  on  his  way  to  England,  he  was  for  some  time 
in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  they  were  in  great  fear  of  his  life  ;  he  recovered,  and  came  over 
in  the  beginning  of  November. 

The  first  thing  that  fell  under  debate  upon  his  return  was,  whether  the  parliament  should 
be  continued,  or  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  called  ;  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  former 
parliament  had  been  secretly  asked,  how  they  thought  they  would  proceed,  if  they  should 
meet  again :  of  these,  while  some  answered  doubtfully,  others  said  positively,  they  would 
begin  where  they  had  left  off,  and  would  insist  on  their  impeachments.  The  new  ministry 
struggled  hard  against  a  dissolution,  and  when  they  saw  the  king  resolved  on  it,  some  of 
them  left  his  service.  This  convinced  the  nation  that  the  king  was  not  in  a  double  game, 
which  had  been  confidently  given  out  before,  and  was  too  easily  believed  by  many :  the 
heats  in  elections  increased  with  every  new  summons.  This  was  thought  so  critical  a  con- 
juncture, that  both  sides  exerted  their  full  strength.  Most  of  the  great  counties,  and  the 
chief  cities,  chose  men  that  were  zealous  for  the  king  and  gbvemment,  but  the  rotten  part 
of  our  constitution,  the  small  boroughs,  were  in  many  places  wrought  on  to  choose  bad 
men  ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appeared,  that  a  clear  majority  was  in  the  king's  interests, 
yet  the  activity  of  the  angry  side  was  such,  that  they  had  a  majority  in  choosing  the  speaker, 
and  in  determining  controverted  elections ;  but  in  matters  of  public  concern,  things  went  on 
as  the  king  desired,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  nation  required. 

The  king  opened  the  parliament  ynth  the  best  speech  that  he,  or  perhaps  any  other  prince 
ever  made  to  his  people ;  he  laid  the  state  of  our  affsiirs  both  at  home  and  abroad  before 
them  in  a  most  pathetical  manner ;  he  pressed  it  upon  them  to  consider  the  dangers  they 
were  in,  and  not  to  increase  these  by  new  divisions  among  themselves :  he  expressed  a 
readiness  to  forgive  all  offences  against  himself,  and  wished  they  would  as  readily  forgive 
one  another  ;  so  that  no  other  division  might  remain  but  that  of  English  and  French,  pro* 
testant  and  papist ;  he  had  entered  into  some  alliances,  pursuant  to  the  addresses  of  the 
last  parliament,  and  was  negotiating  some  others,  all  which  should  be  laid  before  them  :  and 
this  was  accordingly  done.  Both  houses  began  with  addresses,  in  which  they  did  very  fully 
renounce  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  house  of  lords  ordered  that  all  such  as  were  willing  to 
do  it  should  sign  the  address  that  was  entered  into  their  books.  This  was  without  a  prece- 
dent, and  yet  it  was  promoted  by  those  who,  as  was  thought,  hoped,  by  so  unusual  a  practice, 
to  prevent  any  further  proceedings  on  that  head.  No  exception  was  made  to  any  article  of 
the  alliances ;  one  addition  was  only  proposed,  that  no  peace  should  be  made  till  a  full  repa- 
ration was  offered  to  the  king  for  the  indignity  done  him  by  the  French  king's  declaring  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of  England ;  which  was  soon  after  proposed  to  the  allies, 
and  was  agreed  to  by  them  all.  By  the  alliances,  the  king  was  obliged  to  furnish  forty 
thousand  men  to  serve  in  the  armies,  besides  what  he  was  to  do  by  sea ;  all  was  consented 
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to  in  erciy  particular;  angry  men  showed  much  niticoiu'  agtunat  the  i.'ng,  and  tried  Ui  croas 
cvciy  thing  that  was  proposed,  hoth  as  to  the  quotas  of  the  troopa  we  were  to  fomiah,  uid 
as  ti>  the  Htrengtli  of  our  fleet.  But  the  pulilic  interest  was  now  so  Tisihle.  and  the  concur- 
rent sense  of  the  nation  ran  so  Tehemently  for  a  war,  that  even  those  who  were  most  averse 
to  it,  found  it  convenient  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  it.  The  city  of  London  »ra* 
now  more  united  tlian  it  had  heen  at  any  time  during  this  reign,  foe  the  two  companies 
that  traded  to  the  East- Indies,  saw  that  their  common  interest  requited  they  should  come  to  an 
agreement ;  and  though  men  of  ill  designs  did  all  they  could  to  obstruct  it,  yet  in  conclusion 
it  was  happily  effected.  This  mado  tliu  body  of  the  city,  which  was  formerly  much  dlrided 
between  Oie  two  companies,  fall  now  into  the  same  measures.  But  thoBo  who  intended  to 
defeat  all  this  good  beginning  of  tlio  session,  and  to  raise  a,  new  flame,  act  on  debates  that 
must  haTe  embroiled  all  again,  if  they  hod  succeeded  in  their  designs :  they  begun  with  com- 
plaints of  some  petitions  and  addresses  that  hod  reflected  on  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
house  of  comment ;  hut  it  was  carried  against  them,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  subjects  to 
petition  as  they  thought  theinsolvefl  aggrieved ;  yet  they  were  not  discouraged  by  this,  but 
went  on  to  complain  that  the  lords  had  denied  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachments. 
This  bore  a  long  and  hot  debate  in  a  very  full  house ;  but  it  was  carried,  though  by  a 
small  majority,  that  justice  had  not  been  denied  them ;  after  this,  the  party  gave  over  any 
further  struggling,  and  thin^  were  carried  on  with  more  unanimity. 

The  house  of  commons  began  a  bill  of  attainder  of  the  protended  prince  of  Wales,  This 
could  not  be  opposed,  much  leas  stopped ;  yet  many  showed  a  coldness  in  it,  and  were  ahseot 
on  the  days  in  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  ;  it  was  scut  up  to  the  lords,  and  it  passed  in 
that  house,  with  an  addition  of  an  attainder  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as  queen  regent  for  him. 
Tlua  was  much  opposed,  for  no  evidence  could  he  brought  to  prove  that  allegation,  yet  the 
thing  was  so  notorious,  that  it  was  passed,  and  was  acnt  down  again  to  the  commons.  It 
was  excepted  to  there  as  not  regular,  since  hut  one  precedent  in  king  lienry  the  Eighth's 
time  was  brought  for  it,  and  in  that  the  commons  had  added  some  names  by  a  clause  in  a  biD 
of  attainder,  aent  down  to  them  hy  the  lords ;  yet  oa  this  was  a  single  precedent,  so  it  seemed 
to  be  a  hard  one :  attainders  by  bill  were  the  greatest  rigonrs  of  the  law,  so  stretches  in  them 
ought  to  be  avoided  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  more  proper  to  attiunt  her  by  a  bill  apart, 
than  by  a  clause  in  another  bill ;  to  this  tLo  lords  agreed,  so  the  bill  against  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  passed.  The  lords  also  passed  a  new  bill,  attainting  the  queen,  but  that  was 
let  sleep  in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  matter  that  occasioned  the  longest  and  warmest  debates  in  both  houses,  was  an  act 
for  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  swearing  to  tJie  king  by  the  title  of 
rightful  and  lawful  king,  and  to  his  heirs,  according  to  the  act  of  suttlement :  this  WM 
begun  in  tlie  house  of  lords,  and  the  first  design  was,  that  it  sliould  be  voluntary,  it  being 
only  to  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and  their  subscription  or  refusal  to  he  recorded,  without 
any  other  penalty.  It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  all  tJie  tory  party,  at  the  head  of  whom 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  set  himself.  They  who  argued  against  it,  said  this  government  was 
first  settled  with  another  oath,  which  was  like  an  original  contract,  and  it  was  unjust  and 
unreasonable  to  offer  a  now  one :  there  was  no  need  of  new  oaths,  as  there  was  no  new 
strength  got  by  them :  oaths,  relating  to  men's  opinions,  had  been  always  looked  on  as 
severe  impositions :  a  voluntary  oath  seemed  to  be  by  ita  nature  unlawful ;  for  we  cannot 
swear  lawfully  unless  we  are  required  to  do  it.  To  all  this  it  was  answered,  that  in  ancient 
time,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  short  and  simple,  because  then  it  was  not  thought  that 
princes  bad  any  right,  other  than  wliat  was  conveyed  to  them  by  law ;  but  of  late,  and  indeed 
very  lately,  new  opinions  had  been  started  of  a  divine  right,  with  which  former  times  wen 
not  Hcquajuted :  so  it  was  ncccsaary  to  know  who  among  us  adhered  to  these  opinions ;  the 
present  government  was  begun  upon  a  comprehensive  foot,  it  being  hoped  that  all  parties 
might  have  been  brought  to  concur  in  supporting  it ;  but  tlie  effects  had  not  answered  expec- 
tation; distinctions  had  been  mado  between  a  king  (^ /ur*  and  a  king  de  faeto  ;  whereby 
tliese  men  plainly  declared  with  whom  they  believed  the  right  was  lodged :  this  opinion 
must,  whensoever  that  right  comes  to  bo  cUdmcd,  oblige  those  who  hold  it  to  adhera  to  such 
daimcra;  it  eeomed  thoteforo  in  some  sort  noecssary  that  tlie  government  should  know  on 
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whom  it  might  depend  :  the  discrimination  made,  by  such  a  test,  was  to  be  without  compul- 
sion, or  penalty ;  no  hardship  was  put  on  any  person  by  it :  those  who  refused  to  give  this 
security  would  see  what  just  cause  of  jealousy  they  gave,  and  would  thereby  be  obliged  to 
behave  themselves  decenUy  and  with  due  caution :  when  a  government  tendered  an  oath, 
though  under  no  penalty,  that  was  a  sufficient  authority  for  all  to  take  it  who  were  satisfied 
with  the  substance  of  it :  while,  therefore,  there  was  so  great  a  power  beyond  sea,  that  did 
so  openly  espouse  this  young  man^s  pretensions,  and  while  there  was  just  ground  to  suspect 
that  many  at  home  favoured  him,  it  seemed  very  reasonable  to  offer  a  method,  by  which  it 
should  appear,  who  obeyed  the  present  government  from  a  principle,  believing  it  lawful,  and 
who  submitted  only  to  it,  as  to  a  prosperous  usurpation.  About  twenty  lords  persisted  in 
their  opposition  to  this  bill ;  those  who  were  for  it  being  tiirice  that  number;  but,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  when  it  appeared  how  the  lords  were  inclined,  they  resolved  to  bring  is 
a  bill  that  should  oblige  all  persons  to  take  this  abjuration.  It  was  drawn  by  sit  CharW 
Hedges;  all  employments  in  church  or  state  were  to  be  subject  to  it:  some  things  were 
added  to  the  abjuration,  such  as  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  government  in  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  and  to  maintain  the  church  of  England,  together  with  the  toleration  for  dissenters : 
Finch  offered  an  alteration  to  the  clause,  abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales,  so  that  it  imported 
only  an  obligation  not  to  assist  him ;  but  though  he  pressed  this  with  unusual  vehemence,  in 
a  debate  that  he  resumed  seventeen  times  in  one  session,  against  all  rules,  he  had  few  to 
second  him  in  it :  the  debate,  whether  the  oath  should  be  imposed,  or  left  free,  held  longer  ; 
it  was  carried,  but  by  one  vote,  to  impose  it :  the  party  chose  that,  rather  than  to  have  it 
left  free ;  for  they  reckoned  the  taking  an  oath  that  was  imposed,  was  a  part  of  their  submis- 
sion to  the  usurpation ;  but  the  taking  any  oath,  that  strengthened  the  government,  of  their 
own  accord,  did  not  suit  with  their  other  principles ;  but  to  help  the  matter  with  a  show  of 
zeal,  they  made  the  clause  that  imposed  it  very  extensive,  so  that  it  comprehended  all  clergy- 
men, fellows  of  colleges,  schoolmasters,  and  private  tutors :  the  clause  of  maintaining  the 
government  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  was  rejected  with  great  indignation ;  since  the^ 
government  was  only  in  the  king ;  the  lords  and  commons  being  indeed  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  legislative  body,  but  not  of  the  government.  This  was  a  bare-faced 
republican  notion,  and  was  wont  to  be  condemned  as  such  by  the  same  persons  who  now 
pressed  it.  It  was  farther  said,  that  if  it  appeared  that  our  constitution  was  in  danger,  if 
might  be  reasonable  to  secure  it  by  an  act  and  oath  apart ;  but  since  the  single  point,  that 
required  this  abjuration,  was  the  French  king^s  declaring  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales 
was  our  king,  it  was  not  fit  to  join  matters  foreign  to  that  in  this  oath ;  upon  the  same 
reason,  the  clause  in  favour  of  the  church,  and  of  the  toleration,  were  also  laid  aside.  The 
design  of  this  act  was  to  discover  to  all,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  how  unanimonsly  the 
nation  concurred  in  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales ;  but  here  was  a  clause,  to  one 
part  of  which  (the  maintaining  the  church)  the  dissenters  could  not  swear ;  and  even  the 
more  moderate  men  of  the  church,  who  did  well  approve  of  the  toleration,  yet  might  think  it 
too  much  to  swear  to  maintain  it ;  since  it  was  reasonable  to  oblige  the  dissenters  to  ose 
their  liberty  modestly,  by  keeping  them  under  the  apprehension  of  having  it  taken  avray,  if 
it  was  abused  by  them.  One  addition  was  offered,  and  received  vnthout  any  debate  about 
it,  or  the  shadow  of  any  opposition ;  it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent or  defeat  the  princess's  right  of  succession  :  the  torics  pretended  great  zeal  for  her,  and 
gave  it  out  that  there  was  a  design  to  set  her  aside,  and  to  have  the  house  of  Hanover  to 
succeed  the  king 'immediately;  though  it  could  never  be  made  appear  that  any  motion  of 
this  kind  had  ever  bet'U  either  made,  or  debated,  even  in  private  discourse,  by  any  of  the 
whole  whig  party.  Great  endeavours  were  used,  and  not  altogether  without  effect,  to  infuse 
this  jealousy  into  the  princess,  and  into  all  about  her,  not  without  insinuations,  that  the  king 
himself  was  inclined  to  it.  When  this  clause  was  offered,  its  being  without  a  precedent, 
gave  handle  enough  to  oppose  it,  yet  there  was  not  one  word  said  in  opposition  to  it,  in  either 
house,  all  agreeing  heartily  in  it.  Tliis  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  suspicion,  but  sur- 
mises of  that  kind,  when  raised  on  design,  are  not  soon  parted  with. 

Soon  after  the  session  was  opened,  the  earl  of  Rochester  wrote  to  the  king,  and  asked  leave 
to  come  over ;  it  was  soon  granted,  but  when  he  signified  this  to  the  cmmcil  of  Irdand,  the 
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whoU)  lioard  joined  in  a  request  to  him,  that  he  would  lay  beC're  the  king  ihv  great  grii-V- 
ancefl  under  which  the  whole  kingdom  lay,  by  the  proci-edings  of  the  tnifitcM,  who  strrtcbed 
the  authority  that  the  law  gave  them,  in  many  instonct^,  to  the  ojipreemng  of  the  nation ; 
be  scorned  uneasy  at  the  motion,  but  promiaod  to  lay  it  hufore  the  king,  which  he  did  at  faia 
coming  ovei.  Soon  after  that,  petitions  were  sent  round  all  the  connties  of  Ireland,  and 
signed  by  many,  repre«enting  both  the  hardships  of  the  act,  and  the  severe  metliwU  Ihu 
trustees  took  in  esocuting  it :  all  this  was  believed  to  l>e  set  on  Becrotly  by  the  court,  in  liopp 
that  some  temper  might  be  found  in  that  matter,  so  that  the  king's  grants  might  again  take 
place  in  whole,  or  in  part.  The  house  of  commons  was  moved  to  proceed  severely  agaiiist 
the  promotoTB  of  these  petitions  ;  yet  the  complaining  of  grievances  had  been  so  often  asHvrted 
to  be  a  right  of  the  subject,  that  this  was  let  fall ;  but  since  nu  person  appeared  to  jnstify 
tiio  facta  set  forth,  and  suggested  in  those  petitions,  they  were  voted  false  and  scandalous, 
and  this  stopped  a  further  progress  in  that  metliod.  The  heat  with  which  that  act  Itad  been 
carried  was  now  much  qualified,  and  the  trustees  having  judged  for  so  many  claims  in  favour 
of  Irish  papists,  showing  too  manifest  a  partiality  for  them,  and  hainng  now  sat  two  yean, 
in  which  they  had  consumed  all  the  rents  that  arose  out  of  the  confiscated  estates,  the  hunae 
was  applied  to  for  their  interposition,  by  many  petitions  relating  to  that  matter.  Tliis  was 
the  more  necessary,  because,  as  was  formerly  told,  when  that  act  was  depending,  they  had 
passed  a  vote  against  receiving  any  petition  relating  to  it :  the  thing  bad  now  lost  much  of 
the  credit  and  value  that  was  set  upon  it  at  liist ;  and  though  the  same  party  still  oppoted 
the  receiving  any  petitions,  yet  the  current  was  now  so  strong  the  other  way,  that  they  were 
all  received,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  justice  was  dune ;  yet  with  a  manifest  partiality,  in 
favour  of  papists ;  it  being  a  maiim,  among  all  who  favoured  king  James's  interests,  to 
serve  papists,  efl)>eoially  those  whose  estates  were  confiscated  for  adhering  to  him.  One 
motion  was  carried,  not  without  difficulty,  in  favour  of  those  who  had  purchased  under  the 
grantees,  and  had  made  great  improve  men  ta,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  purchaso  with 
an  abatement  of  two  years'  value  of  the  estates  :  the  earl  of  Athlone,  whose  case  was  singu- 
lar, as  was  formerly  set  out,  having  sold  his  grant  to  men,  who  bad  reason  to  think  they 
had  purchased  under  a  eecare  title,  a  special  clause  was  offered  in  their  favour ;  but  the  patty 
had  studied  so  far  to  infiame  the  nation  against  the  Dutch,  that  in  this  the  votes  were  ct\ntA, 
and  the  speaker's  vote  being  to  turn  the  matter,  he  gave  it  against  the  purchasers.  Many 
bills  were  brought  in  relating  to  Irish  forfeitures,  which  took  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
session. 

The  commons,  after  a  long  delay,  sent  up  the  bill,  abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the 
house  of  lords  the  tones  opposed  it  all  they  possibly  could ;  it  was  a  new  bill,  so  the  debate 
was  entirely  open ;  they  first  moved  for  a  clause,  cscusing  the  peers  from  it :  if  tliis  had 
been  received,  the  bill  would  have  been  certainly  lost,  for  the  commons  would  never  bsva 
yielded  to  it :  when  this  was  rejected,  they  tried  to  liovc  brought  it  back  to  be  voluntary ; 
it  was  a  strange  piece  of  inconsistency  in  men  to  move  this,  who  had  argued  even  against  tiw 
lawfulness  of  a  voluntary  oath  :  hut  it  was  visible  they  intended  by  it  only  to  lose,  or  at 
least  to  delay,  the  bill :  when  this  was  over-ruled  by  the  bouse,  not  vrithout  a  mixture  of 
indignation  in  some  against  the  movers,  they  next  offered  all  those  clauses  that  had  been 
rejected  iu  the  house  of  commons,  witti  some  other  very  strange  additions,  by  which  they 
discovered  both  great  weakness  and  an  inveterate  rancour  agaiiut  the  government ;  but  all 
the  opposition  ended  in  a  protestation  of  nineteen  or  twenty  peers  agiuust  the  bill. 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  tlic  fatal  period  of  this  reign.  The  king  seemed  all  this  winter 
in  a  very  f^r  way  of  recovery ;  he  had  made  the  royal  apartments  in  Hampton-court  very 
noble,  and  ho  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  place,  that  he  went  thither  once  a  week,  and 
rode  often  about  the  ]>ark ;  in  the  end  of  February,  tlie  horse  be  rode  on  stumbled,  and  he, 
licing  then  very  feeble,  fell  off  and  broke  bis  collar-bone :  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  hurt 
by  it,  and  his  strength  was  then  so  much  impaired,  that  it  wa^  not  thought  necessary  to  let 
him  blood,  no  symptom  appearing  that  required  it :  the  bone  was  well  set,  and  it  ww 
thought  there  was  no  danger ;  so  ho  was  brought  to  Kensington  that  night :  he  himself  had 
apprehended  all  this  winter  that  he  woa  sinking ;  he  said  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  both  before, 
aiid  after,  this  accident,  that  he  was  a  dead  man :  it  was  not  in  his  legs,  nor  now  in  his  eoUar- 
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bone,  that  he  felt  himself  ill,  but  all  was  decayed  within,  so  that  he  believed  he  should  not 
be  able  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  another  campaign.  During  his  illness,  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  two  houses,  recommending  the  union  of  both  kingdoms  to  them.  The  occasion  of  this, 
was  a  motion  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  made,  in  the  house  of  lords,  when  the  act  of 
abjuration  was  agreed  to :  he  said,  though  he  had  differed  from  the  majority  of  the  house  in 
many  particulars  relating  to  it,  yet  he  was  such  a  friend  to  the  design  of  the  act,  that  in  order 
to  the  securing  a  protestant  succession,  he  thought  an  union  of  the  whole  island  was  very 
necessary ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  consider  how  both  kingdoms  might  be  united ; 
but  in  order  to  this,  and  previous  to  it,  he  moved,  thai  an  address  should  be  made  to  the  king, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  dissolve  the  parliament  now  sitting  in  Scotland,  and  to  call  a 
new  one :  since  the  present  parliament  was  at  first  a  convention,  and  then  turned  to  a  parlia- 
ment, and  was  continued  ever  since,  so  that  the  legality  of  it  might  be  called  in  question  5 
and  it  was  necessary  that  so  important  a  thing  as  the  union  of  both  kingdoms,  should  be 
treated  in  a  parliament  against  the  constitution  of  which  no  exception  could  lie.  The  motion 
was  warmly  opposed ;  for  that  nation  was  then  in  such  a  ferment,  that  the  calling  a  new 
parliament  would  have  been  probably  attended  with  bad  consequences  ;  so  that  project  was 
let  fall,  and  no  progress  was  made  upon  the  king's  message.  On  the  third  of  March,  the  king 
had  a  short  fit  of  an  ague,  which  he  regarded  so  little,  that  he  said  nothing  of  it :  it  returned 
on  him  next  day :  I  happened  to  be  then  near  him,  and  observed  such  a  visible  alteration,  ai 
gave  me  a  very  ill  opinion  of  his  condition ;  after  that  he  kept  his  chamber  tiU  Friday : 
every  day  it  was  given  out  that  his  fits  abated  ;  on  Friday,  things  had  so  melancholy  a  fiwe, 
that  his  being  dangerously  ill  was  no  longer  concealed ;  there  was  now  such  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  his  pulse  was  so  sunk,  that  the  alarm  was  given  out  every  where ;  he  had 
sent  the  earl  of  Albemarle  over  to  Holland  to  put  things  in  a  readiness  for  an  early  campaign* 
He  came  back  on  the  7th  of  March  in  the  morning,  with  so  good  an  account  of  every  things 
that,  if  matters  of  that  kind  could  have  wrought  on  the  king,  it  must  have  revived  him ;  but 
the  coldness  with  which  he  received  it  showed  how  little  hopes  were  left :  soon  after,  he  said, 
"  Je  tire  vers  ma  fin^  (I  draw  towards  my  end.")  The  act  of  abjuration,  and  the  money 
bill,  were  now  prepared  for  the  royal  assent ;  the  council  ordered  all  things  to  be  in  a  readi- 
ness for  the  passing  of  those  bills  by  a  special  commission,  which  according  to  form  must  be 
signed  by  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  parliament :  they 
came  to  the  king,  when  his  fit  began,  and  stayed  some  hours  before  they  were  admitted ; 
some  in  the  house  of  commons  moved  for  an  adjournment,  though  the  lords  had  sent  to  them 
not  to  adjourn  for  some  time  ;  by  this  means  they  hoped  the  bill  of  abjuration  should  be  lost ; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  all  rules  to  adjourn,  when  such  a  message  was  sent  them  by  the  lords, 
so  they  waited  till  the  king  had  signed  the  commission  and  the  bills,  and  thus  those  acts 
passed  in  the  last  day  of  the  king's  life. 

The  king''s  strength  and  pulse  was  still  sinking,  as  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  so 
that  no  hope  was  left.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  I  went  to  him  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  did  not  stir  from  him  till  he  died.  The  archbishop  prayed  on  Saturday  some  time 
with  hira,  but  he  was  then  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  but  gave  him  his  hand,  as 
a  sign  that  he  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  said,  he  intended  to 
receive  the  sacrament :  his  reason  and  all  his  senses  were  entire  to  the  last  minute  :  about 
^sci  in  the  morning  he  desired  the  sacrament,  and  went  through  the  office  with  great  appear- 
ance of  seriousness,  but  could  not  express  himself ;  when  this  was  done,  he  called  for  the  earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  gave  him  a  charge  to  take  care  of  his  papers.  He  thanked  Mr.  Auver- 
querque  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  He  took  leave  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  called 
for  the  earl  of  Portland,  but  before  he  came,  his  voice  quite  failed,  so  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  carried  it  to  his  heart  with  great  tenderness.  He  was  often  looking  up  to  heaven, 
in  many  short  ejaculations.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  rattle  began,  the  commen<* 
datory  prayer  was  said  for  him,  and  as  it  ended  he  died,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years  and  a  few  days.  When  his  body  was  opened,  it  appeared  that, 
notwithstanding  the  swelling  of  his  legs,  he  had  no  dropsy ;  his  head  and  heart  were  sound ; 
there  was  scarcely  any  blood  in  his  body ;  his  lungs  stuck  to  his  side,  and  by  the  fall  from 
his  horse,  a  part  of  them  was  torn  from  it,  which  occasioned  an  inflammation,  that  was 
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believed  to  be  the  immcdiato  cause  of  his  death,  which  probably  might  have  been  prevented 
for  some  time,  if  he  had  been  then  let  blood.  His  death  would  liave  been  a  p^eat  stroke  «t 
any  time,  but  in  our  circumstances,  as  they  stood  at  that  time,  it  was  a.  dreadful  one.  The 
earl  of  Fortland  told  me,  that  when  he  was  once  encouraging  Uim,  &om  the  good  state  his 
affuTS  were  in,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  take  more  heart ;  the  king  answered  him,  that 
he  knew  death  was  that  which  he  bad  looked  at  on  all  occasions  without  any  terror  ;  some- 
times he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  all  his  troubles,  but  he  con- 
fessed now  he  saw  another  scene,  and  could  wish  to  live  a  little  longer.  Me  died  with  a 
clear  and  full  presence  of  mind,  and  in  a  wonderful  tmnquillity.  Those  who  knew  H  wu 
hia  rule,  all  his  life  long,  to  bide  the  impressions  that  religion  made  on  him  as  much  as  poe- 
sible,  did  not  wonder  at  his  silence  in  his  last  minutes,  but  they  lamented  it  much ;  they 
knew  what  a  liandle  it  would  give  to  censure  and  obloquy. 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  prince  of  Orange.  He 
bad  a  thin  and  weak  body,  was  brown  hured,  and  of  a  dear  and  delieatc  constitution ;  be 
hod  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  n  large  front,  and  a  countenance  com- 
posed to  gravity  and  authority :  all  his  senses  were  critical  and  eiquisite.  llo  was  always 
asthmatical,  and  the  dregs  of  the  small  pox  falling  on  his  lungs,  he  hail  a  constant  deep  cough. 
His  behaviour  was  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  and  but  with  a  few  :  he  spoke  littlo 
and  very  slowly,  and  most  commonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his  character  at 
all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle ;  for  then  ho  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion :  he 
was  then  every  where,  and  looked  to  every  thing.  He  liad  no  great  advantage  from  hie 
education ;  De  Wit's  discourses  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and  he,  being  apprehensive  of  the 
observation  of  those  who  were  looking  narrowly  into  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  an  habitual  caution  that  he  could  never  eliakc  off,  though  in  another  scene  it 
proved  as  hurtful  as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his  affairs :  he  spoke  Dutch,  French,  Englisfa 
and  German  equally  well  ;  and  he  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish  and  Italian,  so  that  he  wag 
well  fitted  to  command  artoies  composed  of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that  amaxed 
all  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him  ;  ho  was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  tilings  ;  his 
strength  lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a,  sound  judgment,  than  in  imagination,  or  inven- 
tion :  his  designs  were  always  great  and  good  ;  but  it  was  thought  he  trusted  too  much  to 
that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough  to  the  humours  of  his  people  to  make  himself,  and 
his  notions,  more  acceptable  to  them  :  this,  in  a  government  that  lias  so  much  of  freedom  in 
it  as  ours,  was  more  necessary  than  he  was  inclined  to  believe  :  his  reservedness  grew  on  him, 
BO  that  it  disgusted  most  of  those  who  served  him  ;  but  he  had  observed  the  errors  of  too 
much  talking,  more  than  those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contradiction,  nor  to 
have  his  actions  eensnred,  hut  he  loved  to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com- 
plasaince  :  yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  Hia  genius  lay  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  hie  couiags 
was  more  admired  than  his  conduct :  great  errors  were  often  committed  by  him,  bat  hia 
heroicot  courage  set  things  right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him  ;  he  was  too  lavish 
of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in  his  buildings,  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sjiaring  in 
rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who  brought  intelligence :  ho  was  apt  to  take  ill 
impressions  of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him,  but  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent 
revenges;  he  gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour  almost  in  every  thing,  not  excepting 
that  wliich  related  to  his  own  health  ;  he  knew  all  foreign  affairs  well,  and  understood  the 
state  of  every  court  in  Europe  very  particularly  ;  he  instructed  his  own  ministeis  himself,  but 
he  did  not  apply  enough  to  affairs  at  home :  he  tried  how  he  could  govern  us  fay  balancing 
the  two  parties  one  against  another,  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded  that  t)ie  tones  were 
irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he  was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  believed  the 
truth  of  the  Cliristian  religion  very  firmly,  ond  ho  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blas- 
phemy ;  and  though  tlicre  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet  it  wbs  always  denied  to  him, 
and  kept  out  of  sight.  He  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  worship  of  God,  only  on  week  days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them  :  he  was  an 
attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  wns  constant  in  his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  scrip- 
tures :  and  when  be  spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did  not  often,  it  was  with  ft 
becoming  gravity.     He  was  much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees :  he  said  to 
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me,  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did  not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  conld  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition ;  his  indifiFcrence  as  to  the  fomas  of  church  government, 
and  his  being  zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy, 
gave  them  generally  very  ill  impressions  of  him  ;  in  his  deportment  towards  all  about  him, 
he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served 
well,  or  those  who  served  him  ill :  he  loved  the  Dutch,  and  was  much  beloved  among  them  ; 
but  the  ill  returns  he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of  him,  and  their  per- 
verscness  towards  him,  had  too  much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure  alienated 
him  from  them,  which  he  did  not  take  care  enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects 
this  had  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years,  too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  all 
affairs ;  till  the  treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dreadful  conjunction  of  the 
monarchies  gave  so  loud  an  alarm  to  all  Europe ;  for  a  vratching  over  that  court,  and  a 
bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  was  the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  fife.  Few 
men  had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more  than  he  had ;  yet  few  men  had 
stronger  passions,  which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to  whom  he  usually  made 
such  recompenses,  for  any  sudden,  or  indecent,  vents  he  might  give  his  anger,  that  they  were 
glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon  them :  he  was  too  easy  to  the  £EMilts  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross  any  of  his  designs ;  and  he  was  sa  itpt 
to  think  that  his  ministers  might  grow  insolent,  if  they  should  find  that  they  had  m^di 
credit  with  him,  that  he  seemed  to  have  made  it  a  maxim,  to  let  them  often  feel  how  Uttlo 
power  they  had,  even  in  small  matters :  his  favourites  had  a  more  entire  power,  but  he  accus- 
tomed them  only  to  inform  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing  in  offering  advice,  except  when 
it  was  asked ;  it  was  not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  favour  that  he  shewed,  in  the 
highest  instances,  to  two  persons  beyond  all  others,  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Albemarle ; 
they  being  in  all  respects  men,  not  only  of  different,  but  of  opposite  characters ;  secrecy  and 
fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be  said,  that  they  did  in  any  sort  agree.  I 
have  now  run  through  the  chief  branches  of  his  character ;  I  had  occasion  to  know  him  weQ, 
having  observed  him  very  carefully  in  a  course  of  sixteen  years :  I  had  a  large  measure  of  his 
favour,  and  a  free  access  to  him  all  the  while,  though  not  at  all  times  to  the  same  degree : 
the  freedom  that  I  used  with  him  was  not  always  acceptable ;  but  he  saw  that  I  served  him 
faithfully,  so,  after  some  intervals  of  coldness,  he  always  returned  to  a  good  measure  of  conr 
fidence  in  me ;  I  was,  in  many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him ;  but  that  was  not  mj 
chief  bias  towards  him ;  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  up  by  God  to  resist  the  power 
of  France,  and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution ;  the  series  of  the  ^\e  princes  of 
Orange,  that  was  now  ended  in  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  we  find  in 
any  history;  and  the  thirty  years,  from  the  year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which  he  acted  so 
great  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many  amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distinguishing  Provi- 
dence, that  in  the  words  of  David,  he  may  be  called,  "  The  man  of  God's  right  hand,  whom 
he  made  strong  for  himself."  After  all  the  abatements  that  may  be  allowed  for  his  errors  and 
faults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  princes  that  our  history,  or  indeed 
that  any  other,  can  afford.  He  died  in  a  critical  time  for  his  own  glory ;  since  he  had 
formed  a  great  alliance,  and  had  projected  the  whole  scheme  of  the  war ;  so  that  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  it  will  be  ascribed  to  him ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be 
said  he  was  the  soul  of  the  alliance,  that  did  both  animate  and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it 
was  natural  for  that  body  to  die  and  fall  asunder,  when  he  who  gave  it  life  was  withdrawn. 
Upon  his  death,  some  moved  for  a  magnificent  funeral ;  but  it  seemed  not  decent  to  run  into 
unnecessary  expense,  when  we  were  entering  on  a  war,  that  must  be  maintained  at  a  vast 
charge  ;  so  a  private  funeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  a  noble 
monument  and  an  equestrian  statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  must  shew  whether  these 
things  were  really  intended,  or  if  they  were  only  spoken  of  to  excuse  the  privacy  of  his 
funeral,  which  was  scarcely  decent,  so  far  was  it  from  being  magnificent. 
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T  the  doath  o(  king  WiHiam,  pureuaat  to  the  act  that  had  settled 
tlio  BuccesBion  of  tho  crown,  it  devolved  on  Anne,  the  foungest 
daughter  of  king  Jiunes,  by  his  first  marriage ;  she  waa  ihen 
filtered  on  the  tliirty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  Upon  the  king's 
death,  tlie  privy  coundl  came  in  a  body  to  wait  on  the  now 
quc«n :  ehe  received  tliem  with  a  well  considered  apoech  *,  Sho 
expressed  great  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  in.  whoae 
steps  sho  intended  to  go,  for  preserricg  both  church  and  state,  m 
oppoBitiou  to  the  growing  power  of  France,  and  for  maintaining 
tlie  Buccesaion  in  the  protestant  line :  she  pronounced  this  as  she 
did  all  luT  otlii'r  speeches,  with  great  weight  and  authority,  and  with  a  aoftneas  of  voice,  and 
sweetness  in  the  pronunciation,  that  added  much  life  to  all  she  spoke.  These,  her  first 
expressions,  were  heard  with  great  and  just  acknowledgments  :  both  houses  of  parliament 
met  that  day,  and  made  addresses  to  her,  full  of  respect  and  duty  :  she  answered  both  very 
favourably,  and  she  received  all  that  came  to  her  in  so  gracious  a  manner,  that  they  went 
from  her  highly  satisfied  with  her  goodness,  and  her  obliging  deportment ;  for  she  hearkened 
with  attention  to  every  thing  that  was  said  to  her.  Two  daya  after,  she  went  to  the  pnflaa- 
ment,  which,  to  the  great  happiness  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  advantage  of  her  government, 
was  now  continued  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  king's  demise,  by  the  act,  that  was  made  fin 
yeais  before,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  assaasination  plot.  In  her  speech  she  repeated,  bnt 
more  copiously,  what  she  had  said  to  the  council,  upon  her  first  accesmon  to  the  throne. 
There  were  two  passages  in  this  speech  that  were  thought  not  so  well  considered ;  she 
assured  them  her  heart  was  "  entirely  English ;"'  this  was  looked  on  as  a  reflection  on  the 
late  king :  she  alw>  added,  that  they  might  "  depend  on  her  word."  Both  these  expressiom 
had  been  in  her  father's  first  speech,  how  little  soever  they  were  afterwards  minded  by  hhn. 
Tlie  city  of  London,  and  all  the  counties,  cities,  and  even  the  subaltern  bodies  of  dties,  cam* 
up  with  addresses ;  in  these  a  very  great  diversity  of  style  waa  observed ;  some  menttonod 
the  late  king  in  terms  full  of  respect  and  gratitude ;  others  named  him  very  coldly ;  some 
took  no  notjce  of  him,  nor  of  his  death,  and  simply  congratulated  her  coming  to  the  crown ; 
and  some  insinuated  reflections  on  his  memory,  as  if  tlie  queen  had  been  ill  used  by  him. 
The  queen  received  all  civilly  ;  to  most  she  stud  nothing,  to  others  she  expressed  herself  in 
general  words,  and  some  things  were  given  out  in  her  name,  which  she  disowned. 

Within  a  week  i^ter  her  coming  to  the  crown,  she  sent  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  Hol~ 
land,  to  give  the  States  full  assurances  of  her  maintaining  the  alliances  that  had  been  con- 
cludf^i  by  the  lato  king,  and  of  doing  every  thing  that  the  common  concerns  of  Europe 
ruquired.  She  gave  notice  also  of  her  coming  to  the  crown  to  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe,  except  France  and  Spain.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  stayed  some  days  in  Holland, 
to  vety  good  purpose ;  the  king's  death  had  struck  them  all  with  such  a  damp,  that  they 
needed  the  encouragement  of  such  a  message,  as  he  brought  them  :  when  they  had  the  fiivt 
news  of  the  king's  death,  they  assembled  together  immediately ;  they  looked  on  one  another 
as  men  amaated;  they  embraced  one  another,  and  promised  Uicy  would  stick  together,  and 
adhere  to  the  interesta  of  their  country :  thty  sat  up  most  of  the  night,  and  sent  out  aU  tlra 
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orders  that  were  necessary  upon  so  extraordinary  an  emergency.  They  were  now  much 
revived  by  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  presence,  and  by  the  temper  that  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  in  with  relation  to  the  alliances,  and  the  war  with  France ;  and  they  entered 
into  such  confidence  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  that  he  came  back  as  well  satisfied  with 
them,  as  they  were  with  him.  The  queen  in  her  first  speech  had  asked  of  the  commons  the 
continuance  of  that  revenue,  which  supported  the  civil  list,  and  it  was  granted  to  her  for 
life,  very  unanimously,  though  many  seemed  to  apprehend  that  so  great  a  revenue  miglit  be 
applied  to  uses,  not  so  profitable  to  the  public,  in  a  reign  that  was  likely  to  be  frugsd,  and 
probably  would  not  be  subject  to  great  accidents.  When  the  queen  came  to  pass  the  act, 
and  to  thank  the  parliament  for  it,  she  said,  she  intended  to  apply  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  it  to  the  public  occasions  of  the  present  year:  this  was  received  with  great 
applause,  and  particular  notice  was  taken  of  it  in  all  the  addresses  that  came  up  afterwards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  queen  passed  a  bill  for  receiving  and  examining  the  public  accounts ; 
and  in  her  speech  she  expressed  a  particular  approbation  of  that  bill.     A  commission  to  the 
same  efiFect  had  been  kept  up  for  six  or  seven  years,  during  the  former  reign,  but  had  been 
let  fall  for  some  years ;  since  the  commissioners  had  never  been  able  to  make  any  discovery 
whatsoever,  and  so  had  put  the  public  to  a  considerable  charge,  without  reaping  any  sort  of 
fruit  from  it.     "Whether  this  flowed  from  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  the  commissioners, 
or  from  the  integrity  or  cunning  of  those  who  dealt  in  the  public  money,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined.    The  party  that  had  opposed  the  late  king  had  made  this  the  chief  subject  of  their 
complaints  all  the  nation  over,  that  the  public  was  robbed,  and  that  private  men  lived  high, 
and  yet  raised  large  estates  out  of  the  public  treasure.    This  had  a  great  effect  over  England ; 
for  all  people  naturally  hearken  to  complaints  of  this  kind,  and  very  easily  believe  them :  it 
was  also  said,  to  excuse  the  fruitlessness  of  the  former  commissions,  that  no  discoveries  could 
be  made  under  a  ministry  that  would  surely  favour  their  under-workmen,  though  they  were 
known  to  be  guilty.     One  visible  cause  of  men's  raising  great  estates,  who  were  concerned 
in  the  admluistration,  was  this,  that  for  some  years  the  parliament  laid  the  taxes  upon  very 
remote  funds,  so  that,  besides  the  distance  of  the  term  of  payment,  for  which  interest  was 
allowed,  the  danger  the  government  itself  seemed  to  be  often  in  (upon  the  continuance  of 
which  the  continuance  and  assignment  of  these  funds  was  grounded)  made  that  some  tallies 
were  sold  at  a  great  discount,  even  of  the  one  half,  to  those  who  would  employ  their  money 
that  way,  by  which  great  advantages  were  made.     The  gain  that  .was  made,  by  robbing  the 
coin,  in  which  many  goldsmiths  were  believed  to  be  deeply  concerned,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  raising  those  vast  estates,  to  which  some  had  grown,  as  suddenly  as  unaccount- 
ably.    All  these  complaints  were  easily  raised,  and  long  kept  up,  on  design  to  cast  thp 
heavier  load  on  the  former  ministry :  this  made  that  ministry,  who  were  sensible  of  the  mis- 
chief this  clamour  did  them,  and  of  their  own  innocence,  promote  the  bill  with  much  zeal, 
and  put  the  strongest  clauses  in  it  that  could  be  contrived  to  make  it  effectual.     The  com- 
missioners named  in  the  bill  were  the  hottest  men  in  the  house,  who  had  raised,  as  well  as 
kept  up,  the  clamour,  with  the  greatest  earnestness.     One  clause  put  in  the  act,  was  not 
very  acceptable  to  tho  commissioners ;  for  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  all  employments 
during  the  commission ;  the  act  carried  a  retrospect  quite  back  to  tlie  revolution ;  it  was 
given  out  that  great  discoveries  would  be  made  by  them^  and  the  art  and  industry  with 
which  this  was  spread  over  England,  had  a  great  effect  in  the  elections  to  the  succeeding 
parliament.     The  coronation  was  on  the  23rd  of  April,  on  St.  Gfeorge's  day ;  it  was  per- 
formed with  the  usual  magnificence :  the  archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Sharp)  preached  a  good 
and  wise  sermon  on  the  occasion ;  the  queen  immediately  after  that  gave  orders  for  naming 
the  electoress  of  Brunswick,  in  the  collect  for  the  royal  family,  as  the  next  heir  of  the  crown, 
and  she  formed  a  ministry. 

The  coldness  had  continued  between  the  king  and  her,  to  such  a  degree,  that  though 
there  was  a  reconciliation  after  the  queen's  death,  yet  it  went  not  much  farther,  than 
what  civility  and  decency  required :  she  was  not  made  acquainted  with  public  affairs  *. 
She  was  not  encouraged  to  recommend  any  to  posts  of  trust  and  advantage ;  nor 
had   the   ministry  orders  to  inform   her  how  matters  went,  nor  to   oblige  those  about 
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Before  tKe  king's  death,  it  "vvas  generally  thought,  that  some  in  bo£h  housses,  and  many 
more  over  the  nation,  would  refuse  the  ahjuration :  they  had  opposed  it  so  Tehemently,  that 
no  less  could  be  expected  from  them.  Some  went  out  of  town  when  the  day  came,  in  which 
the  houses  resolved  to  try  all  their  members ;  but  they  soon  came  to  other  resolutions,  and 
with  them  almost  the  whole  party  came  and  took  the  oath,  and  professed  great  zeal  for  the 
queen,  and  an  entire  satisfaction  in  her  title.  Some  suspected  this  was  treachery,  on  design 
to  get  the  government  once  into  their  hands,  that  so  they  might  deliver  it  up,  or  at  least  that 
they  might  carry  a  parliament  so  to  their  mind,  that  the  act  might  be  repealed ;  and  they 
might  think,  that  then  the  oath  would  fall  with  it.  Distinctions  were  set  about  among 
them,  which  heightened  these  suspicions ;  for  though  in  the  oath  they  declared  that  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales  had  not  any  right  whatsoever  to  the  crown ;  yet  in  a  paper  (which  I 
saw)  that  went  about  among  them,  it  was  said  that  "  right"  was  a  term  of  law,  which  had 
only  relation  to  "  legal  rights,"  but  not  to  a  "  divine  right,"  or  to  "  birth  right : "  so  sine© 
that  right  was  condemned  by  law,  they,  by  abjuring  it,  did  not  renounce  the  "  divine  right," 
that  he  had  by  his  birth.  They  also  supposed  that  this  abjuration  could  only  bind,  during 
the  present  state  of  things,  but  not  in  case  of  another  revolution,  or  of  a  conquest :  this  was 
too  dark  a  thing  to  be  inquired  after,  or  seen  into,  in  the  state  matters  were  then  in.  The 
queen  continued  most  of  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  all  the  judges  except  two,  and 
most  of  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties ;  nor  did  she  make  any  change  in  the  foreign  ministry. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  his  party  were  for  severe  methods^ 
and  for  a  more  entire  change,  to  be  carried  quite  through  all  subaltern  employments ;  but 
that  the  lord  Godolphin  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough  were  for  moderate  proceedings ;  so  that 
though  no  whigs  were  put  into  employments,  yet  many  were  kept  in  the  posts  they  had 
been  put  into,  during  the  former  reign.  Repeated  assurances  were  sent  to  all  the  allies,  that 
the  queen  would  adhere  firmly  to  them. 

The  queen  in  her  first  speech  to  her  parliament,  had  renewed  the  motion,  made  by  the  late 
king,  for  the  union  of  both  kingdoms ;  many  of  those  who  seemed  now  to  have  the  greatest 
share  of  her  favour  and  confidence,  opposed  it  with  much  heat,  and  not  without  indecent 
reflections  on  the  Scotch  nation ;  yet  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  queen 
should  be  impowered  to  name  commissioners  for  treating  of  an  union  ;  it  was  so  visibly  the 
interest  of  England,  and  of  the  present  government,  to  shut  that  back  door  against  the  prac- 
tices of  France,  and  the  attempts  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  that  the  opposition  made 
to  this  first  step  towards  an  union,  and  the  indecent  scorn  with  which  Seymour  and  others 
treated  the  Scots,  were  clear  indications  that  the  posts  they  were  brought  into  had  not 
changed  their  tempers ;  but  that,  instead  of  healing  matters,  they  intended  to  irritate  theni 
farther  by  their  reproachful  speeches.  The  bill  went  through  both  houses,  notwithstanding 
the  rough  treatment  it  met  with  at  first  *. 

Upon  the  earl  of  Marlborough'^s  return  from  Holland,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  concert  at 
the  Hague,  the  queen  communicated  to  both  houses  her  design  to  proclaim  war  with  France ; 
they  approving  of  it,  vrar  v^ras  proclaimed  on  the  fourth  day  of  May  :  the  house  of  commons 
made  an  address  to  thank  the  queen  for  ordering  the  princess  Sophia  to  be  pra3^d  for ;  and 
as  the  right,  that  recommended  her,  was  in  her  own  blood,  she  was  designed  by  her  Christian 
name,  and  not  by  her  title  :  it  came  to  be  known  that  this  was  opposed  in  council  by  the 
marquis  of  Normanby,  but  that  it  was  promoted  by  the  lord  treasurer  (Godolphin). 

A  report  was  spread  about  town,  and  over  the  nation,  with  such  a  seeming  assurance,  that 
many  were  inclined  to  believe  it,  that  a  scheme  had  been  found  among  the  king^s  papers  for 
setting  aside  the  queen ;  some  added,  for  imprisoning  her,  and  for  bringing  the  house  of 
Hanover  immediately  into  the  succession ;  and  that,  to  support  this,  a  great  change  was  to 
be  made  in  all  the  employments  and  offices  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  this,  many  of  thobO 
who  were  now  in  posts,  hsid  talked  of  in  so  pubUc  a  manner,  that  it  appeared  they  intended 
to  possess  the  whole  nation  with  a  belief  of  it ;  hoping  thereby  to  alienate  the  people  from 
those  who  had  been  in  the  late  king^s  confidence,  and  disgrace  all  that  side,  in  order  to  the 
carrying  all  elections  of  parliament  for  men  of  their  party.     Five  lords  had  been  ordered  by 

*  In  the  compass  of  restricted  notes,  it  is  not  possible  to  deUul  the  proceedings  connected  viith  this  mott  impoitaat 
measure.     The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  De  Foe's  excellent  "  History  of  the  Union."* 
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tbe  queen  to  Tisit  the  late  king's  papers,  and  bring  her  sndi  of  tfaflm  as  idaied  io  ihie  alE- 
ances«  or  other  affairs,  of  the  crown ;  these  were  the  dukes  of  Someiset  and  Deroofliiiie,  and 
the  earls  of  Marlborough,  Jersey,  and  Albemarle :  the  whigs  saw  the  design  whidi  was 
driven  at  hy  those  false  reports ;  so  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  eari  of 
Carlisle,  and  seconded  hy  the  lords  Wharton,  HaUfaz,  and  others,  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  truth  of  that  re]>ort,  and  of  all  other  stories  of  that  kind,  that  so,  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  theia,  such  as  had  been  concerned  in  those  wicked  designs  might  be  punished ; 
and  if  they  were  found  to  be  false,  that  those  who  spread  them  about  might  be  chastised. 
Upon  this  the  house  desired  that  those  lords  who  had  visited  the  late  king's  papers,  would 
let  them  know  if  they  had  met  with  any  among  them  relating  to  the  queen's  succession,  or 
to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Four  of  them  were  then  in  the  house,  only  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  was  ill  that  day,  so  the  four  who  were  present  said,  they  had  found  nothing 
that  (lid  in  any  sort  relate  to  that  matter,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  eari  of  Mailborou^ 
to  some  peers,  who  were  sent  by  the  house  to  ask  him  the  same  question.  Upon  which  a 
vote  passed,  that  these  reports  were  false  and  scandalous ;  and  an  order  was  made  for  prose* 
cuting  the  spreaders  of  them.  Some  books  had  been  published,  charging  the  late  ministiy 
and  the  whole  whig  party  with  the  like  designs :  these  books  were  censured,  and  the  authors 
of  them  were  ordered  to  be  prosecuted ;  though  both  the  marquis  of  Normanby  and  the  eail 
Nottingham  did  all  they  could  to  excuse  those  writers.  When  the  falsehood  of  those 
calumnies  was  apparent,  then  it  was  given  out,  with  an  unusual  confidence,  that  no  such 
reports  had  been  ever  set  about ;  though  the  contrary  was  evident,  and  the  thing  was  boldly 
asserted  in  those  books ;  so  that  a  peculiar  measure  of  assurance  was  necessary  to  &oe  down 
a  thing  which  they  had  taken  such  pains  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  credulous  Tulgar, 
all  England  over.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  to  divert  this  inquiry,  moved,  that  aaoUier 
might  be  made  into  those  books,  in  which  the  murder  of  king  Charles  the  First  was  justi- 
fied ;  though  the  provocation  given  to  some  of  these,  was,  by  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr«  Binks 
before  the  convocation,  on  the  SOth  of  January,  in  which  he  drew  a  paraUel  between  king 
Charles's  sufferings  and  those  of  our  Saviour ;  and,  in  some  very  indecent  expressions,  gave 
the  proferenco  to  the  former.  When  the  business  of  the  session  of  parliament  was  all  done, 
the  queen  dismissed  them,  with  thanks  for  the  money  they  had  given,  recommending 
earnestly  to  them  a  good  agreement  among  themselves,  assuring  them  that  as  on  the  one 
hand  she  would  maintain  the  toleration,  so  on  the  other  hand,  her  own  principles  would 
oblige  her  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  those  who  expressed  the  truest  zeal  for  the  church 
of  England :  thus  the  session  ended,  and  the  proclamation  dissolving  the  parliamenti  with 
the  writs  for  a  new  one,  came  out  not  long  after. 

During  some  part  of  this  parliament,  a  convocation  sat ;  the  faction  raised  in  the  lower 
house  had  still  the  majority ;  several  books  were  written  to  show  that,  by  our  constitutioii, 
the  power  of  adjourning  was  wholly  in  the  archbishop :  the  original  book  of  the  convocation 
that  sat  in  the  year  1661,  being  happily  found,  it  showed  the  practice  of  that  convocation 
agreed  with  the  bishops  in  every  particular ;  but  though  it  was  communicated  to  the  lower 
house,  that  had  no  effect  on  them ;  for  when  parties  are  once  formed,  and  a  resolution  is 
taken  up  on  other  considerations,  no  evidence  can  convince  those  who  have  befordiaad 
resolved  to  stick  to  their  point.  But  the  prolocutor  dying,  and  the  king^s  death  following, 
the  convocation  was  by  tliat  dissolved ;  since  in  the  act,  that  impowered  the  parliament  to 
sit  after  the  king's  death,  no  provision  was  made  to  continue  the  convocation.  The  eari  of 
Rochester  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  it  might  be  considered  whether  the  oonvocatioii 
was  not  a  part  of  the  parliament,  and  whether  it  was  not  continued  in  consequence  of  the 
act  that  continued  the  parliament ;  but  that  was  soon  let  fall,  for  the  jud^  were  all  of 
opinion  that  it  was  dissolved  by  the  king's  death. 

Upon  the  queen's  accession  to  the  crown,  all  these  angry  men  that  had  raised  this  flame 
in  the  church,  as  they  treated  the  mem9ry  of  the  late  king  with  much  indecent  contempt, 
so  they  seemed  very  confident,  that  for  the  future  all  preferments  should  be  distributed 
among  them  (the  queen  having  superseded  the  commission  for  ecdeaastical  preferments)  and 
they  thought  they  were  full  of  merit,  and  were  as  full  of  hopes. 

Such  an  evil  spirit  as  is  now  spread  among  the  clergy,  would  be  a  sad  speculation  at  any 
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time,  but  in  our  present  circumstances,  when  we  axe  near  so  great  a  crisis,  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing ;  but  a  little  to  balance  this,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  more  promising  beginnings  and 
appearances,  which  though  they  are  of  an  elder  date,  yet  of  late  they  have  been  brought^ 
into  a  more  regulated  form.  In  king  James's  reign,  the  fear  of  popery  was  so  strong,  as- 
well  as  just,  that  many,  in  and  about  London,  began  to  meet  often  together,  both  for  devo- 
tion, and  for  their  further  instruction  :  things  of  that  kind  had  been  formerly  practised,  only 
amoug  the  puritans  and  the  dissenters ;  but  these  were  of  the  church,  and  came  to  their 
ministers  to  be  assisted  with  forms  of  prayer  and  other  directions :  they  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Homeck.  Some  disliked  this,  and  were  afraid  it  might 
be  the  original  of  new  factions  and  parties ;  but  wiser  and  better  men  thought  it  was  not  fit 
nor  decent  to  check  a  spirit  of  devotion,  at  such  a  time  :  it  might  have  given  scandal,  and 
it  seemed  a  discouraging  of  piety,  and  might  be  a  mean  to  drive  well-meaning  persons  over 
to  the  dissenters.  After  the  revolution,  these  societies  grew  more  numerous,  and  for  a 
greater  encouragement  to  devotion,  they  got  such  collections  to  be  made,  as  maintained 
many  clergymen  to  read  prayers  in  so  many  places,  and  at  so  many  different  hours,  that 
devout  persons  might  have  that  comfort  at  every  hour  of  the  day :  there  were  constant  sacra- 
ments every  lord's  day  in  many  churches :  there  were  both  great  numbers  and  greater 
appearances  of  devotion  at  prayers  and  sacraments  than  had  been  observed  in  the  memory 
of  man  *.  These  societies  resolved  to  inform  the  magistrates  of  swearers,  drunkards,  pro- 
faners  of  the  lord's  day,  and  of  lewd  houses ;  and  they  threw  in  the  part  of  the  fine,  given 
by  law  to  informers,  into  a  stock  of  charity ;  from  this  they  were  called  societies  of  reforma- 
tion :  some  good  magistrates  encouraged  them,  but  others  treated  them  roughly.  As  soon 
as  queen  Mary  heard  of  this,  she  did,  by  her  letters  and  proclamations,  encourage  these  good 
designs,  which  were  afterwards  prosecuted  by  the  late  king.  Other  societies  set  themselves 
to  raise  charity  schools  for  teaching  poor  children,  for  clothing  them  and  binding  them  out 
to  trades  :  many  books  were  printed,  and  sent  over  the  nation  by  them,  to  be  freely  distri- 
buted ;  these  were  called  societies  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge  :  by  this  means  some 
thousands  of  children  are  now  well  educated  and  carefully  looked  after.  In  many  places 
of  the  nation,  the  clergy  met  often  together,  to  confer  about  matters  of  religion  and  learning ; 
and  they  got  libraries  to  be  raised  for  their  common  use.  At  last  a  corporation  was  created 
by  the  late  king,  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  infidels,  for  settling  schools  in  our  plan- 
tations, for  furnishing  the  clergy  that  were  sent  thither,  and  for  sending  missionaries  among 
such  of  our  plantations  as  were  not  able  to  provide  pastors  for  themselves.  It  was  a  glorious 
conclusion  of  a  reign  that  was  begun  with  preserving  our  religion,  thus  to  create  a  corpo- 
ration for  propagating  it  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  and  among  infidels  :  there  were 
very  liberal  subscriptions  made  to  it  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  set  about  it 
with  great  care  and  zeal ;  upon  the  queen  s  accession  to  the  crown,  they  had  all  possible 
assurances  of  her  favour  and  protection,  of  which,  upon  every  application,  they  received  very^ 
eminent  marks. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  began  to  be  somewhat  embroiled ;  by  an  act  made  soon  after  the 
revolution,  it  was  provided,  that  all  princes  succeeding  to  the  crown  should  take  the  corona- 
tion oath  before  they  entered  upon  their  regal  dignity ;  but  no  direction  was  given  concern- 
ing those  who  should  tender  it,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  taken  :  so  this  beings 
left  undetermined,  the  queen  called  together  all  the  late  king's  ministers  for  that  kingdom, 
and  in  the  presence  of  about  twelve  of  them,  she  took  the  coronation  oath  ;  men  who  were 
disposed  to  censure  every  thing,  said,  that  this  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  in  the  presence  of 
some,  deputed  for  that  effect,  either  by  the  parliament,  or  at  least  by  the  privy  council  of 
that  kingdom.     Another  point  occasioned  a  more  important  debate. 

Upon  the  assassination  plot,  an  act  had  passed  in  Scotland  for  continuing  the  parliament, 
that  should  be  then  in  being,  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  king,  with  two  special 
clauses  in  it ;  the  first  was,  that  it  should  meet  twenty  days  after  the  death  of  the  king ; 
but  the  queen  did,  by  several  prorogations,  continue  the  parliament  almost  three  months 
after  the  king's  death  before  it  was  opened.    Some  said  tlie  parliament  was  by  this  dis- 

*  Sco  "An  Account  of  the  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  MannerSy  &c.,'*  published  in  1699,  with  a  portrait 

ot'  King  William. 
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aolvod,  since  it  did  not  meet  upon  the  day  limited  by  the  Act  to  continue  it ;  but  Uiere  wat 
another  proviso  in  the  act,  that  eaved  to  the  crown  the  full  prerogative  of  adjoumiiig,  or  dU- 
Bolving,  it  withia  tliat  time ;  yet  in  opposition  to  that,  it  was  acknowlodged,  that  «b  to 
all  euhsequent  dnya  of  meeting,  the  prcrugative  waa  entire,  but  the  day  that  was  limited, 
that  is  the  twenty-first  after  ths  king's  death,  seemed  to  bo  fixed  for  the  first  opening  th» 
aesaion. 

The  seeond  clause  was,  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  piu'liament,  during  their  nttivg, 
that  it  aliould  not  extend  to  the  repealing  laws ;  they  were  empowered  only  to  maintain  the 
pTOtestant  religion,  and  the  public  peace  of  the  country ;  it  was  therefore  said,  that  the 
queen  Wa«  peaceably  obeyed,  and  the  country  now  in  full  quiet,  so  there  was  no  need  of 
assembling  the  parliament :  the  end  of  the  law  being  compassed,  it  was  said, 'the  law  fell  of 
itaolf,  and  therefore  it  was  ncceesary  to  call  a  new  parliament ;  for  the  old  one,  if  aaaombled, 
QOuld  have  no  antbority  but  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  rebgion,  and  the  peace  of  the  country, 
their  power  being  limited  to  those  two  heads  by  the  net  that  authoriEed  their  sitting.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  was  said,  that  the  act  which  gave  them  authority  to  nt  as  a  parliament 
for  six  months,  gave  them  the  full  authority  of  a  parliament :  the  directing  them  ta  take  caw 
of  soma  more  important  matters,  did  not  hinder  their  meddling  with  other  matters,  since  no 
parliament  can  limit  a  subsequent  one  :  it  was  also  said,  that,  since  the  queen  was  now 
engaged  in  a  war,  the  public  peace  could  not  be  secured  without  such  a  force  and  Buch  tazea 
to  maintain  it  as  the  present  state  of  afihirs  required.  Tlie  duke  of  Queenabury,  and  his 
party,  were  for  continuing  the  parliament ;  hut  duke  Hamilton,  and  the  others,  who  had 
opposed  that  duke  in  the  last  parliament,  complained  highly  of  this  way  of  proceeding :  they 
said,  tbey  could  not  acknowledge  tliis  to  be  a  legal  parliament,  they  could  not  submit  to  it, 
but  must  protest  against  it ;  this  was  ominous ;  a  reign  was  to  bo  begun  with  a  parlia- 
ment liable  to  a  dispute ;  and  from  such  a  breach  it  was  easy  to  foresee  a  train  of  mischief 
likely  to  follow.  These  lords  came  up,  and  represented  to  the  queen  and  those  in  favour 
with  hor,  their  exceptions  to  all  that  was  intended  to  be  done;  every  thing  they  said  waB 
beard  very  calmly  :  but  tho  queen  was  a  stranger  to  their  laws,  and  could  not  take  it  npon 
her  to  judge  of  them,  so  she  was  determined  by  the  advioe  of  the  privy  council  of  that  king- 
dom. The  lords  that  came  up  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Queensbury  continued  to  ptcea  for  a 
new  parliament,  in  which  they  promised  to  give  the  queen  all  that  she  could  ask  of  them, 
and  to  consent  to  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  that  was  past  in  the  former  reign.  But  it  was 
thought  tliat  ttic  nation  was  then  in  too  great  a  heat  to  venture  on  that,  and  that  some  mors 
time  was  necessary  to  prepare  matters,  as  well  as  men's  minds,  before  a  new  parliament  should 
be  summoned.  Both  parties  went  down,  and  both  being  very  sensible  that  the  preshyte- 
rinn  interest  would,  with  its  weight,  turn  tbat  scale  into  which  it  should  fall,  great  pains  were 
taken  hy  both  sides  to  gaiu  that  party.  On  the  one  hand,  tliey  were  made  to  apprehend 
what  a  madness  it  would  be  for  them  to  provoke  the  queen  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
who  might  be  enough  disposed  to  entertain  prejudices  against  them  ;  these  would  be  much 
heightened,  if  in  a  point,  in  which  conscience  could  not  be  pretended,  they  should  engage 
in  a  faction  against  her,  cs|)ecially  when  they  could  not  say  that  any  cause  of  jealousy  was 
given ;  on  tho  contrary,  tho  queen  had,  in  all  her  public  lettorB,  promised  to  maintun  pree- 
byterian  government ;  and  though  that  gave  groat  offence  in  the  late  king's  time,  when  thoM 
public  letters  were  printed,  yet  now  tliis  passed  without  censure.  The  other  party  was  U 
busy  to  inflame  them  ;  they  told  them  the  queen  was  certainly  in  her  heart  against  them  : 
all  those  who  were  now  in  her  confidence,  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  in  par- 
ticular, were  enemies  to  prcabyterian  government :  good  words  were  now  given  them  to 
separate  them  from  a  national  interest,  knowing  well  that  if  they  went  off  from  that,  and  eo 
tost  tho  hearts  of  the  nation,  tbey  lost  that  in  which  their  chief  strength  lay  :  the  party  that 
now  governed,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  carried  the  present  point  by  their  help,  and 
rendered  thorn  odious  by  their  concurring  in  it,  would  strengthen  themselves  at  court 
hy  entering  into  tho  episcoiml  interest,  and  trying  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland ; 
which  would  be  soon  brought  about,  if  tbo  presbyterians  should  once  lose  their  popularity : 
these  were  the  methods  and  reasonings  that  were  used  on  both  hands. 

The  pailiamoDt  was  brought  togetuci  on  the  9th  of  June ;  at  the  opening  the  scseion  duko 
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Hamilton  read  a  paper,  importing,  that  this  was  not  a  legal  parliament,  since  the  only  ends 
for  which  they  were  impowered  to  meet,  were  already  obtained ;  the  queen  was  obeyed^ 
religion  was  scoured,  and  the  peace  of  the  country  was  settled ;  so  there  seemed  to  be  no 
occasion  for  their  continuance.  Upon  which  he  and  seventy-four  more  withdrew ;  but  one 
hundred  and  twelve  members  continued  to  sit,  and  voted  themselves  to  be  a  free  and  legal 
parliament,  and  declared,  that  pursuant  to  their  ancient  laws,  it  was  high  treason  to  impugn 
ihcir  authority.  They  ratified  all  acts  made  in  favour  of  presbyterian  government,  in  which 
they  proceeded  with  such  violence,  that  sir  Alexander  Bruce  moving,  that  all  those  acts 
might  be  road,  for  he  believed  some  of  them  might  be  found  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  he 
was  for  that  expelled  the  house.  They  by  one  act  recognized  the  queen's  title ;  by  another^ 
they  impowered  her  to  name  commissioners  to  treat  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms :  and 
by  a  third,  they  gave  a  tax  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  force  that  was  then  in  Scotland  for  two 
years  longer ;  and  so  the  parliament  was  brought  to  a  quiet  conclusion. 

Ireland  was  put  under  lords  justices,  named  by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  the  trustees 
continued  still  in  their  former  authority. 

While  our  affiurs  were  in  this  posture  at  home,  the  first  step  that  was  made  beyond  sea^ 
was  by  the  house  of  Hanover ;  it  had  been  concerted  with  the  late  king  before  his  sickness, 
and  was  set  on  foot  the  week  he  died.  The  design  was  well  laid,  and  the  execution  was 
managed  with  great  secrecy :  the  old  duke  of  Zell,  and  his  nephew  the  elector  of  Brunswick^ 
went  in  person  with  an  army  that  was  rather  inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  the  dukos  of 
Wolfenbuttel ;  they  entered  their  country,  while  their  troops  were  dispersed  in  their  quar- 
ters ;  they  surprised  some  regiments  of  horse,  and  came  and  invested  both  Wolfenbuttel 
and  Brunswick  at  once,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  them ;  having  them  at  this 
disadvantage,  they  required  them  to  concur  in  the  common  councils  of  the  empire,  to  fomish 
their  quota  for  its  defence,  and  to  keep  up  no  more  troops  than  were  consistent  with  the 
saffjty  of  their  neighbours ;  for  it  was  well  known,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  men  were 
subsutted  with  French  pay,  and  that  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  declare  for  France,  as 
&oon  as  it  should  be  required.  Duke  Rodolph,  the  elder  brother,  was  a  learned  and  pious 
prince  ;  but  as  he  was  never  married,  so  he  had  turned  over  the  government  to  tlio  care  of 
his  brother  duke  Anthony,  who  was  a  prince  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from  his 
brother's :  he  could  not  bear  the  advancement  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  so  in  opposition  to 
them,  he  went  into  the  interests  of  France ;  but  being  thus  surprised,  he  went  away  in  dis- 
content, and  his  brother  broke  through  all  those  measures  in  which  he  had  involved  himself; 
in  conjunction  with  duke  Anthony,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gt>tha  had  entered  into  the  same 
engagements  with  France ;  but  was  now  forced  to  fall  into  the  common  interests  of  the 
empire. 

Thus  all  the  north  of  Germany  was  united,  and  ready  to  declare  against  France ;  only  the 
war  in  Poland  was  so  near  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  continue  armed,  and  see  the  issue 
of  that  war :  the  king  of  Sweden  was  engaged  in  it,  with  such  a  determined  opposition  to 
king  Augustus,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  treating  a  peace,  though  it  was  endeavoured  both 
by  England  and  the  States :  the  king  of  Sweden  seemed  to  have  accustomed  himself  to 
fatigue  and  danger,  so  that  he  grew  to  love  both ;  and  though  the  Muscovites  had  fallen 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  where  they  had  gained  some  advantages,  yet  even  that  could 
not  divert  him  from  carrying  on  the  war  in  Poland.  A  diet  was  summoned  there,  but  it 
broke  up  in  confusion,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  only  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  very  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  this  war,  which  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prussia ;  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  threatened  to  invade  Saxony  with  the  troops  that  he  had  in  Pomerania,  which  could 
not  be  done,  but  through  his  territories.  The  king  of  Sweden  delayed  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Poland ;  and  marched  on  to  Warsaw ;  so  the  king  of  Poland  retired  to  Cra- 
cow, and  summoned  those  palatines  who  adhered  to  him,  to  come  about  him  :  when  the  king 
of  Sweden  came  to  Warsaw,  he  sent  to  the  cardinal  to  summon  a  diet  for  choosing  a  new 
king ;  this  went  further  than  the  resentments  of  the  Poles  yet  carried  them :  but  the  rest  of 
this  matter  will  appear  hereafter. 

All  Germany  was  now  united,  only  the  two  brothers  of  Bavaria.     The  court  of  Vienna 
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set  on  foot  teveral  negotiations  with  the  elector  of  Bayaiia,  Irat  all  to  no  piupoae :  for  tlist 
elector  seemed  only  to  hearken  to  their  propositions,  that  he  might  mako  the  better  terms 
with  France :  the  elector  of  Cologne  put  liege,  and  all  the  places  that  he  had  on  the  Rhine, 
except  Bonn,  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  it  was  said,  that  he  kept  Bonn,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  make  his  peace  with  the  emperor,  by  putting  that  into  his  possession ;  but  he  was 
prevailed  on  afterwards  to  deliver  that  likewise  to  the  French.  In  this  the  elector  acted 
against  the  advice  of  all  his  council ;  and  as  the  dean  of  Liege  was  making  some  oppodtioa 
to  him,  he  was  seized  on,  and  carried  away  prisoner  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  the  elector,  to 
excuse  his  letting  the  French  into  his  country,  pretended,  he  only  desired  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  troops  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  to  secure  his  dominions ;  for  as  France  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  slightest  pretences,  so  she  taught  her  allies  to  make  excuses  imbecoming  the 
dignity  of  princes. 

Tlie  first  step  of  this  war  was  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  doctor  Palatine,  in  the  mege 
of  Keiserwert,  which,  whilst  in  the  enemy'^s  hands,  exposed  both  the  circle  of  Westphalu^ 
and  the  States'  dominions ;  for  their  places  on  the  Waal,  being  in  no  good  condition,  were 
laid  open  to  the  excursions  of  that  garrison.  Negotiations  were  still  carried  on  in  several 
courts :  Methuen  was  sent  to  try  the  court  of  Portugal ;  he  came  quickly  back  with  full 
assurances  of  a  neutrality,  and  a  freedom  of  trade  in  their  ports ;  insinuations  were  given  of 
a  disposition  to  go  further,  upon  a  better  prospect  and  better  terms ;  so  he  was  presently  sent 
back  to  drive  that  matter  as  far  as  it  would  go.  The  pope  pretended  he  would  keep  the 
neutrality  of  a  common  father,  but  his  partiality  to  the  French  appeared  on  many  occasions ; 
yet  the  court  of  Vienna  had  that  veneration  for  the  see^  that  they  contented  themselves 
vrith  expostulating,  without  carrying  their  resentments  further.  The  Venetians  and  the 
great  duke  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  pope,  though  the  former  did  not  escape  so 
well,  for  their  country  suffered  on  both  hands. 

The  Prince  of  Baden  drew  together  the  troops  of  the  empire ;  he  began  with  blocking  up 
Landau,  and  that  was  soon  turned  to  a  siege ;  Catinat  was  sent  to  command  the  French 
army  in  Alsace,  but  it  was  so  weak,  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  head  with  it.  In  the  end 
of  April,  the  Dutch  formed  three  armies ;  one  under  the  prince  of  Nassau,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Keiserwert ;  another  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Athlone,  and  lay  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleve,  to  cover  the  siege ;  a  third,  commanded  by  Cohom,  broke  into  Flanders,  and  put 
a  great  part  of  that  country  under  contribution.  Mareschal  Boufflers  drew  his  army  together, 
and  having  laid  up  great  magazines  in  Ruremonde  and  Venlo,  he  passed  the  Maes  with  his 
whole  army.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  down  post  from  Paris  to  conmiand  it ;  the  States 
apprehended  that  so  great  a  prince  would,  at  his  first  appearance,  undertake  somewhat 
worthy  of  him,  and  thought  the  design  might  be  upon  Maestricht ;  so  they  put  twelve 
thousaud  men  in  garrison  there ;  the  auxiliary  troops  from  Germany  did  not  come  so  soon 
as  was  expected,  and  cross  winds  stopped  a  great  part  of  our  army ;  so  that  the  earl  of  Ath- 
lone was  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  action  with  Mareschal  Boufilers ;  but  he  lay  about 
Cleve,  watching  his  motions.  The  siege  of  Keiserwert  went  on  slowly ;  the  Rhine  sweUii^ 
very  high,  so  filled  their  trenches,  that  they  could  not  work  in  them.  Mareschal  Tallard 
was  sent  to  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  cannonade  the  besiegers,  and  to  send  firesh 
men  into  the  town :  the  king  of  Prussia  came  to  Wezel,  from  whence  he  furnished  the 
besiegers  with  all  that  was  necessary.  There  was  one  vigorous  attack  made,  in  which  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides :  in  conclusion,  after  a  brave  defence,  the  counterscarp  wua  carried, 
and  then  the  town  capitulated,  and  was  rased  according  to  agreement.  When  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  saw  that  the  siege  could  not  be  raised,  he  tried  to  get  between  the  earl  of  Ath- 
lone and  Nimeguen :  the  design  was  well  laid,  and  wanted  little  of  being  punctually  exe- 
cuted ;  it  must  have  had  fatal  effects  had  it  succeeded ;  for  the  French  would  either  have  got 
into  Nimeguen,  or  have  forced  the  earl  of  Athlone  to  fight  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But  the 
earl  of  Athlone  so  carefully  watched  their  motions,  that  he  got  before  them,  under  the 
cannon  of  Nimeguen ;  yet  by  this  means  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Cleve.  The  French  dis- 
charged their  fury  upon  that  town,  and  on  the  park,  and  all  the  delicious  walks  of  that 
charming  place,  little  to  the  honour  of  the  prince  who  commanded  the  army ;  for  upon  such 
occasions,  princes  are  apt  to  bo  civil  to  one  another,  and  not  to  make  havoc  of  such  embel- 
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lishments  as  can  be  of  no  use  to  them. '  The  eftd  of  Athlooe's  oonduot  on  Hm  oeoMidb  niied 
his  credit  ae  mnch  as  it  sunk  BonfflenT,  who,  though  he  had  the  sapeiidr  aimy,  aiiwnatM 
by  the  presence  of  so  great  aprinoei  jet  was  able  to  do  nothing,  bnt  was  nnsncoossfiil  a 
every  thing  that  he  designed ;  and  his  parties,  that  at  any  time  were  engaged  with  those  ef 
the  earl  of  Athlone,  werel>eaten  almost  in  every  action*. 

Soon  after  this  the  earl  of  Marlborough  came  over  and  took  the  command  of  the  anny« 
The  earl  of  Athlone  was  set  on  by  the  other  Dutch  generals  to  insist  on  his  quality  of  witt 
marshal,  and  to  demand  the  command  by  turns :  he  was  now  in  high  reputation  by  his  late 
conduct,  but  the  States  obliged  him  to  yield  this  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  in^teed 
nsed  him  so  well  that  the  command  seemed  to  be  equal  between  them.  The  earl  ci  Athknft 
was  alwa3r8  inclined  to  cautious  and  sure,  but  feeble,  counseb ;  bnt  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
when  the  army  was  brought  together,  fin^g  his  force  superior  to  the  duke  of  Buxgimdy^ 
passed  the  Maes  at  the  Grave,  and  marched  up  to  the  French^  They  retired  as  ho 
advanced :  this  made  him  for  venturing  on  a  decisive  action ;  but  the  Dutch  apprehended 
the  putting  things  to  such  a  hazard,  and  would  not  consent  to  it.  The  pensioner,  and  thooo 
who  ordered  matters  at  the  Hague,  proceeded  the  more  timorously,  because,  upon  the 
death,  those  who  had  always  opposed  him  were  beginning  to  form  parties,  in  several 
towns,  and  were  designing  a  change  of  government :  so  that  a  public  misfortune  ii| 
conduct,  would  have  given  great  advantages  to  those  who  w«!e  watching  for  them.  Hie 
pensioner  was  particularly  aimed  at :  this  made  him  more  unwilling  to  run  any  risk^  Cbod- 
judges  thought  that  if  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  advices  had  been  followed,  matters  mig^t  have 
been  brought  to  a  happy  decision ;  but  as  he  conducted  the  army  prudently,  so  he  inm 
careful  not  to  take  too  mnch  upon  him.  The  duke  of  Buigundy  finding  himiBelf  obliged  tft 
retreat  as  the  confederate  army  advanced,  thought  this  was  not  suitable  to  his  dignity ;  so  lie- 
left  the  army,  and  ended  his  first  campaign  very  ingloriously :  and  it  seems  the  king  waft 
not  satisfied  with  mareschal  Boufflers,  for  he  never  commanded  their  armies  since  that  timef.. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  went  on,  taking  several  places,  which  made  little  or  no  resistaiiee  ^ 
and  seemg  that  mareschal  Boufflers  kept  at  a  safo  distance,  so  that  there  was  no  hope  ol  aa 
engagement  with  him,  he  resolved  to  foil  into  the  Spanish  Gnelder :  he  began  with  Yenlo. 
There  was  a  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  commanded  it,  which  was  taken  by  the 
lord  Cutts  in  so  gaUant  a  manner,  that  it  deserved  to  be  much  commended  by  eveiy  bodj 
but  himself:  but  he  lost  the  honour  that  was  due  to  many  brave  actions  of  his,  by  t*^"»g: 
too  nmch  of  them.  The  young  earl  of  Huntington  showed  upon  this,  as  upon  many  otter 
occasions,  an  extraordinaxy  heat  of  courage.  He  called  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  got  oter  the: 
pallisades,  to  help  him  over,  and  promised  them  all  the  money  he  had  about  him,  whioli  ho: 
performed  very  generously,  and  led  them  on  with  mnch  braveiy  and  success.  Upon  the: 
fort  being  taken,  the  tovm  capittilated.  Buremonde  and  Stevenswert  were  taken  in  a  few 
days  after ;  for  mareschal  Bouffleis  did  not  isoaxe  to  their  reliet  Upon  these  snooesse^  thai 
came  quicker  than  was  expected,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  advanced  to  liege,  whick  was  e 
place  of  more  importance,  in  which  he  might  put  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  winter  quarteiei. 
The  town  quickly  capitulated,  the  citadel  was  carried  by  storm,  and  anoUier  fort  in  the  town 
likewise  surrendered.  Here  was  a  very  proeperous  campaign :  many  places  were  taken  with. 
little  resistance,  and  an  inconsiderable  loss,  either  of  time  or  ci  men*    The  ead  (d  Mad*. 

*  Loaif  Francis,  due  de  Bonfflen,  ii  lo  froqimtly  10,000  loUkit.*'    H«  deibaded  lille  ibr  fiNV  moatki 

mentioned  in  this  work,  that  some  notice  of  the  d«iei  tgdntt  prinoe  Eogeiie,  ftud  the  latter  told  him.  **  I  asoi 

of  his  life  is  reqaired.     He  wu  bom  in   1644,  and  Tdn  of  tddng  the  town,  hot  I  would  nthcr  hsfie  W 

was  a  soldier  from  boyhood.    Before  he  wm  twenty-ftre^  l^orr  of  defendiBg  ft  M  yon  hafv.**    For  tfab  Mnrin  It 

he  was  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  und«r  Creqni  and  To.  was  that  Bouffleni  vaa  laifed  to  the  peenfe;  and  aa 

renne.     His  exploits  as  oommander-in-chief  were  worthj  entering  the  paiUament,  surrounded  bj  hia.  oflloen,  ha. 

of  a  great  general,    and  drew  forth  appropriate  eom.  turned  and  idd  to  them,  **  It  ia  to  joa  I  am  indebted 

plimcnts  from  his  opponents.     It  has  been  stated  In  a  for  all  these  fovoon;  I  hsf«  nothing  to  f^ofy  in  but  tha 

previous  part  of  this  work,  that  when  king  William  took  hononr  of  having  cornmanded  ao  many  hairoas.**    Ho  diadu 

Namur,  he  detained  Bou£Sers  in  retaliation  for  the  French  in  1 71  l^-MoferTa  Hiat  Dietionaiy. 
having  detained  the  garrison  of  Dizmude.    **  Then,**  said        f  Ho  did  aabaeqnontly,  aa  ia  nollead  In  the  pivtioaa 

Boufflers,  ^  my  garrison,  not  myself;  shonM  be  detained.**  note,  and,  with  M.  VUlan  at  the  baUla  of  Malpla^iitl,  la 

**•  Bit,'"  it  was  answered,  ^  you  are  of  mora  Tslae  than  1709. 
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borough's  conduct  aad  oeportmout  ^sed  him  the  bevis  of  the  army.  The  States  w«i« 
highly  satisfied  with  every  thing  ho  did,  and  the  carl  of  Athlaae  did  him  the  justice  to  own 
that  be  but  differed  in  opinion  from  him  iii  every  thing  that  was  done,  and  that  therefore  the 
honour  of  their  success  was  wholly  owing  to  him  •. 

The  campaign  was  kept  open  till  Noveniher,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  on  oecident  happened, 
that  had  olinost  lost  the  adrantogos  and  honour  got  in  it.  The  carl  of  Marlborough  thongbt 
the  easiest  and  quickest,  as  n-ell  as  the  safest  way  of  returning  to  the  Hague,  was  by  some 
of  those  great  boats  that  pass  on  the  Maes.  There  was  one  company  in  tlie  boat  in  wbidi 
he  wont,  and  two  companies  went  in  another,  that  wu  to  be  before  him.  There  were  aim 
some  troops  ordered  to  ride  along  the  banks  for  their  guard.  The  great  boat  that  went 
before  Bailed  away  too  quick,  and  tlie  horse  mistook  their  way  in  the  night.  Tlie  f^«wh 
bad  yet  the  town  of  Guelder  in  their  hands,  which  was  indeed  oil  they  bad  of  the  Spanish 
Guelder.  A  party  from  thence  was  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  noting  for  an  adven- 
ture, and  they  seisid  this  boat,  the  whole  compauy  being  fast  asleep.  8u  they  had  now 
both  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  Opdam,  one  of  the  Dutch  generals,  and  Ouoldermobm, 
one  of  the  States'  deputies,  in  their  bonds.  They  did  not  know  the  earl  of  Marlborougli,  but 
they  knew  the  other  two.  They  both  had  paaes,  according  to  a  civility  usually  practised 
among  the  generals  of  both  sides.  The  earl  of  Marlborough's  brother  had  a  pass,  but  his  ill 
health  made  him  leave  the  campaign,  so  bis  pass  was  loft  with  hia  brother's  secretary,  and 
that  was  now  mode  use  of  for  himself.  It  is  tnio  the  date  of  the  pass  was  out,  but  they 
being  in  haste,  knd  in  the  night,  that  waa  not  conndered.  The  boat  was  rifled,  and  they 
took  presents  from  those  who  they  believed  were  protected  by  their  passes.  So,  after  a  stop 
of  some  hours,  they  were  let  go,  and  happily  escaped  the  danger.  Tlie  news  of  their  being 
token  got  before  them  to  the  Hague;  upon  which  the  States  immediately  met  under  no 
small  consternation.  They  sent  orders  to  all  their  forces  to  march  immediately  to  Guelder, 
and  to  tlireaten  the  garrison  with  all  extremities,  unless  they  should  deliver  the  prisoners  j 
and  never  to  leave  the  place  till  they  had  cither  taken  it,  or  had  the  generals  delivered  to 
them.  But  before  these  orders  could  be  dispatched,  Uie  carl  of  ftlarlborougb  came  to  the 
Hague,  where  lie  was  received  with  inexpressible  joy,  not  only  by  the  States,  but  by  all  the 
inhabitants :  for  hu  was  beloved  there  to  a  high  degree.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England 
the  queen  made  him  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  both  houses  of  parliament  sent  some  of  their 
number  to  him,  with  their  thanks  for  the  great  services  ho  had  done  this  campugn. 

The  campaign  likewise  ended  ha])pily  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Landau  was  taken  after  ■ 
long  wegc :  the  king  of  the  Romans  came  in  time  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  it :  but  with 
so  great  a  train,  and  so  splendid  an  equipage,  that  the  expence  of  it  put  all  the  empemr'a 
aflnirs  in  great  disorder ;  the  most  necessary  things  being  neglected,  while  a  neeilli'sa  piece  of 
pomp  devoured  so  great  a  part  of  their  treasure.  The  siege  was  stopped  some  weeks  for 
want  of  ammunition,  but  in  coneluaion  tho  place  was  taken. 

The  necessities  of  tho  king  of  France's  aSikirs  forced  him  at  this  time  to  grant  tlie  clector 
pf  Bavaria  wil  his  demands.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  they  were.  But  the  court  of  Fruics 
did  not  agree  to  what  he  asked,  till  Landau  was  given  for  lost ;  and  then  seeing  that  tha 
prince  of  Baden  might  have  overrun  all  the  Hondrnck,  and  carried  his  winter  quarters  into 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Fruice :  it  was  necessary  to  gain  this  elector  on  any  terms.  If  this 
agreement  had  been  sooner  made,  probably  the  siege,  how  far  soever  it  was  advanced,  must 
have  been  raised.  Tlie  elector  made  his  declaration  when  he  possessed  himself  of  Ulni, 
which  waa  a  rich  free  town  of  the  empire.  It  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  that,  how  suc«-ssful 
soever  it  proved  to  the  elector,  was  fatal  to  him  who  conducted  it;  for  ho  was  kiUod  by  an 
accident,  after  he  was  possessed  of  the  town.  This  gave  a  great  alarm  to  the  neighbonring 
circles  and  princes,  who  called  away  their  troops  from  the  prince  of  Baden  to  their  own 
defence ;  by  this  means  his  army  was  much  diminished :  but,  with  the  troops  that  were  left 
him,  he  studied  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Strosburg  and  Ulm.  The  emperor 
with  tho  diet  proceeded  according  to  their  forms  against  the  elector;  but  he  was  now 

'  Fot  tke  fullmt  jurUculan  of  Hue  eiraf,  and  ill  olhfn  In  llio  lift  of  Ihi)  ptu  coomMiilijf,  Kfcreu'C  ui»t  be 
nwic  lo  Ooxo'i  "  Memuira,  UK,  of  Iho  ilulu  of  Mulb«rough." 
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engaged,  and  continued  firm  to  the  interests  of  France.  Maresciud  YiUars*,  wlio  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Alsace,  had  orders  to  break  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  joia 
the  Bavarians.  His  army  was  much  superior  to  the  prince  of  Baden,  but  tiie  latter 
had  so  posted  himself  that,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  Yillais  was  foroed  (o  return  to 
Strasburg. 

In  Italy  the  duke  of  Yendome  began  with  the  relief  of  Mantua,  whidi  was  reduced  to 
great  extremities  by  the  long  blockade  prince  Eugene  had  kept  about  it.  He  had  so  fortified 
the  Oglio,  that  the  duke  of  Yendome  t,  apprehending  the  difficulty  of  forcing  his  po«tB| 
marched  through  the  Yenetian  territories  (notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  republio 
against  it),  and  came  to  Goito,  with  a  great  convoy  for  Mantua.  Prince  Eugene  drew  his 
army  all  along  the  Mantuan  Fossa,  down  to  Borgofortes :  he  was  forced  to  abandon  a  great 
many  places ;  but  apprehending  that  Bresello  might  be  besieged,  and  considering  the  import- 
ance of  that  place,  he  put  a  strong  garrison  in  it.  He  complained  much  that  the  court  of 
Yienna  seemed  to  forget  him,  and  did  not  send  him  the  reinforcements  they  had  promised* 
It  was  thought  that  his  enemies  at  that  court,  under  colour  of  supporting  the  king  of  the 
Romans  in  his  first  campaign,  were  willing  to  neglect  every  thing  that  related  to  him ;  hy 
this  means  the  best  army  the  emperor  ever  had  was  left  to  moulder  away  to  nothing. 

King  Philip  took  a  very  extraordinary  resolution  of  going  over  to  Italy,  to  poa< 
sess  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Lombaxdy: 
he  was  received  at  Naples  with  outward  splendour,  but  he  made  little  progress  in 
quieting  the  minds  of  that  unruly  kingdom.  He  did  not  obtain  the  investiture  of  it 
from  the  pope,  though  he  sent  him  a  cardinal  legate  with  a  hi^  compliment.  The 
Germans  thought  this  was  too  much,  while  the  French  thought  it  was  not  enough; 
yet  upon  it  the  emperors  ambassador  left  Rome.  King  Philip  was  conducted  from 
Naples  to  Final  by  the  French  fleet  that  had  carried  him  from  Barcelona  to  Naples. 
As  he  was  going  to  command  the  duke  of  Yendome's  army,  ho  was  met  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  of  whom  there  was  some  jealousy,  that,  having  married  his  two  daughters  so  greatly, 
he  began  now  to  discern  his  own  distinct  interest,  which  called  upon  him  to  hinder  ^e 
French  from  being  masters  of  the  Milanese.  King  Philip  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Yendome 
not  to  fight  prince  Eugene  till  he  could  join  him.  He  seemed  jealous  lest  that  prince  should 
be  driven  out  of  Italy  before  he  could  come  to  share  in  the  honour  of  it ;  yet,  when  he  came, 
he  could  do  nothing,  though  prince  Eugene  was  miserably  abandoned  by  the  court  of  Yienna. 
Count  Mansfield,  president  of  the  council  of  war,  was  much  suspected  as  corrupted  by 
France.  The  supplies  promised  were  not  sent  into  Italy.  The  apprehensions  they  were 
under  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  declaring,  some  time  before  he  did  it,  gave  a  colour  to  those 
who  were  jealous  of  prince  Eugene'^s  glory,  to  detain  the  recruits  and  troops  that  had  been 
promised  him  for  the  emperor  s  own  defence.  But  though  he  was  thus  forsaken,  yet  he 
managed  the  force  he  had  about  him  with  great  skill  and  conduct.  When  he  saw  Luzars 
was  in  danger,  he  marched  up  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and,  as  that  king  very  oddly  expressed 
it,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  he  had  the  boldness  (audaee)  to  attack  him ;  but,  which 
was  worse,  he  had  the  boldness  likewise  to  beat  him  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  shut  in  by 
rivers,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  ground,  very  probably  he  would  have  carried  the  advan- 
tage he  had  in  that  engagement  much  further.  The  ill  state  of  his  affiiirs  forced  him  upon 
that  desperate  action  in  which  he  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  It  put  the  French  to  such 
a  stand,  that  all  they  could  do  after  this  was  only  to  take  Luzara,  and  some  other  incon- 
siderable places ;  but  prince  Eugene  still  kept  his  posts.  King  Philip  left  the  army  and 
returned,  after  an  inglorious  campaign,  into  Spain,  where  the  grandees  were  much  disgusted 
to  see  themselves  so  much  despised,  and  their  affairs  wholly  conducted  by  French  councib. 
The  French  tried,  by  all  possible  methods,  to  engage  the  Turks  in  a  new  war  with  the 
emperor :  and  it  was  believed  that  the  grand  vizier  was  entirely  gained,  though  the  mufti, 

*  Louif  Hector,  due  de  VUlart,  was  born  in  1658,  and  f  Of  Lewis  Josepb,  due  de  Vendome,  there  is  a  good 

died  in  1734.     He  wrote  his  own   **  Memoirs,**   which  memoir  in  the  Dictionnaire  Historiqoe.     He  was  born  in 

have  been  published  with  a  continuation,  and  give  much  1654,  and  died  in  1712* 
infbrmaUon  concerning  this  continental  war. 
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and  all  who  had  any  credit  in  that  court,  were  against  it.    The  grand  vizier  was  strangled, 
and  so  this  design  was  prevented. 

The  court  of  France  was  in  a  management  with  the  cardinal  primate  of  Poland  to  keep 
that  kingdom  still  embroiled.  The  king  of  Sweden  marched  on  to  Craoow,  which  was 
much  censured  as  a  desperate  attempt,  since  a  defeat  there  must  have  destroyed  him  and  his* 
army  entirely,  being  so  Deut  from  home.  He  attacked  the  king  of  Poland,  and  gave  him 
such  an  overthrow,  that,  though  the  army  got  off,  he  carried  both  their  camp  and  artilleiy. 
He  possessed  himself  of  Cracow,  where  he  stayed  some  months,  till  he  had  raised  all  the 
money  they  could  produce ;  and  though  the  Muscovites  with  the  Lithuanians  destroyed 
Livonia,  and  broke  into  Sweden,  yet  that  could  not  call  him  back.  The  duke  of  Holstdn, 
who  had  married  his  eldest  sister,  was  thought  to  be  gained  by  the  French  to  push  on  this 
young  king  to  prosecute  the  war  with  such  an  unrelenting  fiuy,  in  which  he  might  have  a 
design  for  himself,  since  the  king  of  Sweden's  venturing  his  own  person  so  freely  might  make 
way  for  his  duchess  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  That  di^e  was  killed  in  the  battie  of  Cracow. 
There  was  some  hopes  of  peace  this  winter,  but  the  two  princes  were  so  exasperated  against 
oioe  another,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  compose  that  animosity.  This  was  very  unaooept* 
able  to  the  allies ;  for  both  kings  were  well  inclined  to  support  the  confederacy,  and  to 
engage  in  the  war  against  France,  if  their  own  quarrels  could  have  been  made  up.  The  king 
of  Sweden  continued  still  so  virtuous  and  pious  in  his  whole  deportment,  that  he  seemed 
formed  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  con- 
tinent during  this  campaign. 

One  unlocked  for  accident  sprung  up  in  France.  An  insurrection  happened  in  the 
Cevennes  in  Languedoc ;  of  which  I  can  say  nothing  that  is  very  particular,  or  well  assured. 
When  it  first  broke  out,  it  was  looked  on  as  the  effect  of  oppression  and  despair,  which  would 
quickly  end  in  a  scene  of  blood  ;  but  it  had  a  much  longer  continuancethan  was  expected ;  and 
it  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  affairs  of  France :  for  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  who  were  designed  either  for  Italy  or  Spain,  was  employed  without  any  immediate 
success  in  reducing  them. 

I  now  change  the  element,  to  give  an  account  of  our  operations  at  sea.  Rook  had  the 
command.  The  fleet  put  to  sea  much  later  than  we  hoped  for.  The  Dutch  fleet  came  over 
about  a  month  before  ours  was  ready :  the  whole  consisted  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and  a 
land  army  was  put  on  board,  of  twelve  thousand  men,  seven  thousand  English  and  five 
thousand  Dutch.  Rook  spoke  so  coldly  of  the  design  he  went  upon  before  ho  sailed,  that 
those  who  conversed  with  him  were  apt  to  infer  that  he  intended  to  do  the  enemy  as  little 
harm  as  possible.  Advice  was  sent  over  from  Holland  of  a  fleet  that  sailed  from  France, 
and  was  ordered  to  call  in  at  the  Groyne.  Munden  was  recommended  by  Rook  to  be  sent 
against  this  fleet ;  but,  though  ho  came  up  to  them  with  a  superior  force,  yet  he  bdbaved 
himself  so  ill,  and  so  unsuccessfully,  that  a  council  of  war  was  ordered'  to  sit  on  him.  They 
indeed  acquitted  him,  some  excusing  themselves,  by  saying,  that  if  they  had  condemned 
him,  the  punishment  was  death  ;  whereas  they  thought  his  errors  flowed  from  a  want  of 
sense  :  so  that  it  would  have  been  hard  to  condemn  him  for  a  defect  in  that  which  natoie 
had  not  given  him.  Those  who  reconmiended  him  to  the  emplo3rment  seemed  to  be  more 
in  fault.  This  acquittal  raised  such  an  outcry  that  the  queen  ordered  him  to  be  broke. 
Rook,  to  divert  the  design  that  he  himself  was  to  go  upon,  wrote  from  St.  Helen'^s  that  tiie 
Dutch  fleet  was  victualled  only  to  the  middle  of  September.  So  that,  being  then  in  July, 
no  great  design  could  be  undertaken,  when  so  large  a  part  of  the  fleet  was  so  ill  provided* 
When  the  Dutch  admiral  heard  of  this,  he  sent  to  their  ambassador,  to  complain  to  the 
queen  of  this  misinformation ;  for  he  was  victualled  till  the  middle  of  December.  They 
were  for  some  time  stopped  by  contrary  winds,  accidents,  and  pretences,  many  of  whick 
were  thought  to  be  strained  and  sought  for ;  but  the  wind  being  turned  wholly  favourable 
after  some  cross  winds,  which  had  rendered  their  passage  slow  and  tedious,  they  came,  on 
the  12th  of  August,  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  Rook  had  laid  no  disposition  beforehand  how 
to  proceed  upon  his  coming  thither.  Some  days  were  lost  on  pretence  of  seeking  for  intelli- 
gence.    It  is  certain  our  court  had  false  accounts  of  the  state  the  place  was  in,  both  with 
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relation  to  the  ^rrison  and  the  fortifications :  the  garrison  was  much  stronger,  atid  the  forti* 
fications  were  in  a  better  condition,  than  was  represented.  The  French  men  of  war  and  the 
galleys  that  lay  in  the  bay  retired  within  the  puntals.  In  the  first  surprise  it  had  been  easy 
to  have  followed  them,  and  to  have  taken  or  burnt  them,  which  Fairbom  o£Fered  to  execute, 
but  Rook  and  the  rest  of  his  creatures  did  not  approve  of  this.  Some  days  were  lost  before 
a  council  of  war  was  called.  In  the  meanwhile  the  duke  of  Ormond  sent  some  engineers 
and  pilots  to  sound  the  south  side  of  Cadiz,  near  the  island  of  St.  Pedro ;  but  while  this  was 
doing,  the  officers,  by  the  taking  of  some  boats,  came  to  know  that  those  of  Cadiz  had  sent 
over  the  best  of  their  goods  and  other  eflfects  to  the  port  of  St.  Maries,  an  open  village  over 
against  it,  on  the  continent  of  Spain ;  so  that  hero  was  good  plunder  to  be  had  easily, 
whereas  the  landing  on  the  isle  of  Cadiz  was  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  and,  as  some  made 
them  believe,  impracticable.  In  the  council  of  war,  in  which  their  instnictions  were  read, 
it  was  proposed  to  consider  how  they  should  put  them  in  execution.  O'Haro,  one  of  the 
general  officers,  made  a  long  speech  against  landing  :  he  showed  how  desperate  an  attempt 
it  would  prove,  and  how  different  they  found  the  state  of  the  place  from  the  representation 
made  of  it  in  England.  The  greater  number  agreed  with  him  ;  and  all  that  the  duke  of 
Ormond  could  say  to  the  contrary  was  of  no  effect.  Rook  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  the  duke,  but  all  his  dependents  were  of  another  opinion,  so  this  was  thought  to  be  a 
piece  of  craft  in  hiui.  In  conclusion,  the  council  of  war  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  island  of  Cadiz ;  but,  before  they  broke  up,  those  whom  the  duke  had  sent 
to  sound  the  landing  places  on  the  south  side  came  and  told  them  that,  as  they  might  land 
safely,  so  the  ships  might  ride  securely  on  that  side  :  yet  they  had  no  regard  to  this,  but 
adhered  to  their  former  resolution :  nor  were  there  any  orders  given  for  bombarding  the 
town.  The  sea  was  for  the  most  part  very  high  while  they  lay  there,  but  it  was  so  calm 
for  one  day,  that  the  engineers  believed  they  could  have  done  much  mischief,  but  they  had 
no  orders  for  it ;  and  indeed  it  appeared  very  evidently  that  they  intended  to  do  nothing 
but  rob  St.  Maries. 

A  landing  on  the  continent  was  resolved  on,  and  though  the  sea  was  high,  and  the  danger 
great,  yet  the  hope  of  spoil  made  them  venture  on  it.  They  landed  at  Rota :  a  party  of 
Spanish  horse  seemed  to  threaten  some  resistance,  but  they  retired,  and  so  our  men  came 
to  St.  Maries,  which  they  found  deserted,  but  full  of  riches.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  set 
themselves  with  great  courage  against  this  tempting  but  harmless  enemy.  Some  of  the 
general  officers  set  a  very  ill  example  to  all  the  rest,  chiefly  O'Haro  and  Bellasis.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  tried  to  hinder  it,  but  did  not  exert  his  authority ;  for,  if  he  had  mado  som6 
examples  at  first,  he  might  have  prevented  the  mischief  that  was  done.  *  But  the  whole 
army  running  so  violently  on  the  spoil,  he  either  was  not  able,  or,  through  a  gentleness  of 
temper,  was  not  willing,  to  proceed  to  extremities.  He  had  published  a  manifesto,  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  invited  to  submit  to  the  emperor ;  and 
he  offered  his  protection  to  all  that  came  in  to  him  :  but  the  spoil  of  St.  Maries  was  thought 
an  ill  commentary  on  that  text.  After  some  days  of  imfruitful  trials  on  the  forts  of  that 
side  it  appeared  that  nothing  could  be  done ;  so  about  the  middle  of  September  they  all 
embarked.  Some  of  the  ships'  crews  were  so  employed,  in  bringing  and  bestowing  the 
plunder,  that  they  took  not  the  necessary  care  to  furnish  themselves  with  fresh  water.  Rook, 
without  prosecuting  his  other  instructions,  in  case  the  design  on  Cadiz  miscarried,  gave 
orders  only  for  a  squadron  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  with  some  land  forces ;  and  though  he 
had  a  fleet  of  victuallers  that  had  provisions  to  the  middle  of  December,  he  ordered  them  to 
sail  home  :  by  this  means  the  men  of  war  were  so  scantily  furnished,  that  they  were  soon 
forced  to  be  put  on  short  allowance.  Nor  did  Rook  send  advice  boats,  either  to  the  ports 
of  Algarve  or  to  Lisbon,  to  see  what  orders  or  advices  might  be  lying  for  him,  but  sailed  in 
a  direct  course  for  England ;  but  some  ships,  not  being  provided  with  water  for  the  voyage 
to  England,  touched  on  the  coast  of  Algarve  to  take  in  water. 

They  met  with  intelligence  there  that  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  with  a  good  convoy  of 
French  men  of  war,  had  put  in  at  Vigo,  a  port  in  Gbilicia,  not  far  from  Portugal,  where  the 
entrance  was  narrow  and  capable  of  a  good  defence.  It  widened  within  land  into  a  bay  or 
mouth  of  a  river,  where  the  ships  lay  very  conveniently.     He  who  commanded  the  French 
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otdtred&boiMitoUkidacns&scBtam^s^fartB  tole  ninaoibdaiiite:  ba 
kid  MttoM  to  fbdah  wlHit  lie  ilra^ril,  irfliiii  ■imi  Ar  plwr  hwii  hnm  hiarctoiiUk  ^  Inrtyas 
k  wma^  ^e  difficohy  m  foiciig  tiik  port  mm  bdiercd  to  be  greefter  tiaa  ai^tlMj  wvdd 
Iwfv  met  with  if  tiwj  kad  kaded  OB  tbe  iak  of  Cad&  As  toon  as  tine  fleet  kad  psft  n  al 
Tigov  Mrtliiien»  ike  qaeen's  MiBiBter  at  liriMB,  sent  adiiitiwiiMBlir  of  it  to  aD  ^  plaon 
wlwie  ke  tkoi^kt  our  adikg  koati  aigki  be  oidaed  to  calL  Book  kad  gircB  no  oidm  te 
wmj  to  can,  and  90  keld  oa  bis  covne  towaids  Cape  Fiaisteoe.  Bot  one  of  kis  ^rlaJM, 
Haidyv  wkibt  he  wateied  in  AJ^prtcv  beaid  tke  news  there;  npon  which  ke  made  aD  tke 
sail  he  conkL  after  Book,  and  overtook  bim.  Book,  npoa  tkoi»  tamed  Ins  ooncse  towavb 
V%Q^  Teiy  onwiUiiigijf  as  was  said,  and,  findi^  the  adriee  was  tme^  ke  fcaolired  to  fione 
kie  wajin. 

Tke  duke  of  Onaoad  landed  witk  a  body  of  &e  mnnjy  and  attadied  the  ibrta  wiik  gnat 
knTetr;  wkOe  the  diipe  broke  the  booaa  and  focoed  the  poii.  When  tke  Fsenck  saw  i^at 
was  daae>  tiiey  left  tkeir  skips^  and  set  some  of  the  nMs-of-war  and  some  of  tke  gaUeona  on 

imw  Oar  nen  came  up  with  snch  diligence  that  tkej  stopped  Ae  progress  of  tke  flie;  jet 
ftfteea  men-of-war  and  eight  galleons  were  bant  or  sank:  kot  oar  men  weie  ia  time  to  safe 
Ats  men-of-war  and  fire  galkona^  which  tkej  took.  Here  was  a  great  destmctioa  aade^ 
and  a  gfvat  boofy  takea»  with  Tery  little  loss  on  oar  side.  Oae  of  oar  ships  was  set  on  fiie 
ky  a  fire^ship^  bnt  die  too  was  sared,  thoogh  with  the  loss  of  some  men,  which  was  aD  tke 
Ims  we  sustained  in  this  important  actioa.  Tke  doke  of  Ormond  marched  into  the  oonntij 
and  took  «>me  forts,  and  the  town  of  BitMidella,  where  mach  {bonder  was  foand:  the 
Fkendk  seamen  and  soldies  escaped,  for  we,  ha^ii^  no  horse,  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
pnisoe  tkem.  The  Spaniards  appeared  at  some  distance  in  a  great  body,  bat  they  did  not 
aftr  to  enter  into  any  action  with  the  doke  of  Ormond.  It  appeared  that  the  reaentments 
of  that  proad  nation,  whkk  was  now  govensed  by  Frendi  cooncils,  were  so  high,  that  thej 
waald  not  put  themsehres  in  any  danger^  or  to  any  tronble,  even  to  saTo  thnr  own  fleets 
when  it  was  in  such  hands. 

After  this  great  success,  it  came  under  consultation,  whether  it  was  not  advisalde  to  leave 
a  good  squs^on  of  ships,  with  the  land  forcea^  to  winter  at  Vigo.  The  ne^;hbonrkood  of 
Fortagal  made  that  they  could  be  well  furnished  with  provisimis  and  all  other  neoessann 
from  thence.  This  might  also  encourage  that  king  to  declare  himseU^  when  there  was  suck 
a  force  and  fleet  lying  so  near  him.  It  might  likewiee  encourage  sndb  of  the  Spaniards  as 
fsToaied  the  emperor  to  declare  themselres,  when  they  saw  a  safe  place  of  retreat  and  a 
lorce  to  piotoct  them.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  upon  these  consideiatioas,  offered  to  stay  if 
Book  would  have  consented ;  but  ke  excused  it :  he  had  sent  home  the  victnalleis  with  tke 
stomi,  and  m  he  could  not  spare  what  was  necessary  for  such  as  would  stay  there :  and 
indeed  he  had  so  oidered  the  matter,  that  he  could  not  stay  long  enough  to  try  whether  tkey 
oould  raise  and  seardi  the  men-of-war  and  the  galleons  that  were  sunk.  He  was  obliged  to 
make  all  possible  haste  home ;  and  if  the  wind  had  turned  to  the  east,  idiich  was  ordmaiy 
in  that  season,  a  great  part  of  our  ships'  crews  must  have  died  of  hunger. 

The  wind  continued  favourable,  so  they  got  home  safe,  but  half  starved.  Thus  ended 
this  expedition,  whidi  was  ill  projected,  snd  worse  executed.  The  duke  of  Onnond  tM 
ma  he  had  not  half  the  ammunition  that  was  neceaaary  for  the  taking  Cadis^  if  they  kad 
defended  themselves  well ;  though  he  believed  they  would  not  have  made  any  great  lesiatp 
ance,  if  he  had  landed  on  his  fint  arrival,  and  not  given  them  time  to  recover  fiNun  the 
disorder  into  whieh  tiie  first  surprise  had  pot  them.  A  great  deal  of  the  tveasuio  taken  at 
Vigo  was  cmbeisled,  and  fell  into  private  hands*.  One  of  the  galleons  foundered  at  seat 
The  public  was  not  muck  enriched  by  this  extraordinary  ci4ptnre,  yet  the  loss  our  enemiea 
made  by  it  was  a  vast  one ;  and,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  l^>anish  merchants,  thdr  king 
seised  on  the  plate  that  was  taken  out  of  the  ships,  upon  their  first  arrival  at  Vigo.  Tkos 
tho  cainpAi^n  oiuUhI  ;  very  happily  for  the  allies,  and  most  gloriously  for  the  queeo,  whose 
firttt  year,  lioing  such  a  continued  course  of  success,  gave  a  hopeful  presage  of  what  might  bo 
hereafter  cx])ectcd. 

*  At  Stowc,  the  KAt  of  the  duke  of  Buckingfaun,  ia  a  Urgo  cheit,  inhid  with  mother  of  pearl,  nd  called  **Tlie  ▼%• 
Chett.**  It  is  mH  to  hare  contained  treamire,  and  was  hrought  here  bj  lit  Ftter  Temple,  oae  of  qneen  Ame'tgeaeialai 
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The  senion  of  pariiameni  comes  next  to  be  related.  The  qneen  did  not  openly  inteirpoee 
in  the  elections,  but  her  inclination  to  the  tories  appearing  plainly,  all  people  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  wished  they  might  be  the  majority.  This  wrought  on  the  inconstancy 
and  servility  that  is  natural  to  multitudes ;  and  the  conceit,  which  had  been  infused  and 
propagated  with  much  industry,  that  the  whigs  had  charged  the  nation  with  great  taxes,  of 
which  a  large  share  had  been  devoured  by  themselves,  had  so  far  turned  the  tide,  that  the 
tories  in  the  house  of  commons  were  at  least  double  the  number  of  the  whigs.  They  met 
full  of  fury  against  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  and  against  those  who  had  been  employed 
by  him.  The  first  instance  wherein  this  appeared  was  in  their  address  to  the  queen,  con- 
gratulating her  great  successes :  they  added,  that,  by  her  wise  and  happy  conduct,  tiie 
honour  of  the  kingdom  was  ^^ retrieved.**  The  word  ^'retrieved"  impl3ring  that  it  was 
formerly  lost :  all  that  had  a  just  regard  to  the  king's  memory  opposed  it.  He  had  carried 
the  honour  of  the  nation  further  than  had  been  done  in  any  reign  before  his.  To  him  they 
owed  their  preservation,  their  safety,  and  even  the  queen  s  being  on  the  throne.  He  had 
designed  and  formed  that  great  confederacy,  at  the  head  of  which  she  was  now  set.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  was  now  said  that,  during  his  reign,  things  had  been  conducted  by 
strangers,  and  trusted  to  them;  and  that  a  vast  treasure  had  been  spent  in  unprintable 
campaigns  in  Flanders.  The  Partition  Treaty,  and  every  thing  else  with  which  the  former 
reign  could  be  loaded,  was  brought  into  the  account,  and  the  keeping  the  word  ^*  retrieved" 
in  the  address  was  carried  by  a  great  majority ;  all  that  had  favour  at  court,  or  h<^ed  for 
any,  going  into  it*.  Controverted  elections  were  judged  in  favour  of  tories  vrith  such  a 
barefaced  partiality,  that  it  shewed  the  party  was  resolved  on  every  thing  that  might  serve 
their  ends. 

Of  this  I  shall  only  give  two  instances.  The  one  was  of  the  borough  of  Hindon,  near  me 
at  Salis'bury,  where,  upon  a  complaint  of  bribery,  the  proof  was  so  full  and  clear,  that  they 
ordered  a  hill  to  disfranchise  the  town  for  that  bribery ;  and  yet,  because  the  bribes  were 
given  by  a  man  of  their  party,  they  would  not  pass  a  vote  on  him  as  guilty  of  it :  so  that  a 
borough  was  voted  to  lose  its  right  of  electing,  because  many  in  it  were  guilty  of  a  corrup- 
tion, in  which  no  man  appeared  to  be  the  actor.  The  other  was  of  more  importance ;  and, 
because  it  may  be  set  up  for  a  precedent,  I  will  be  more  particular  in  the  report.  Mr.  Joho 
How  had  been  vice-chamberlain  to  the  late  queen,  but  missing  some  of  those  advantages  that 
he  had  proposed  to  himself,  he  had  gone  into  the  highest  opposition  that  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  to  the  court  during  the  last  reign  ;  not  without  many  indecent  reflections 
on  the  person  of  the  late  king,  and  a  most  virulent  attacking  of  all  his  ministers.  He  was 
a  man  of  some  wit,  but  of  little  judgment,  and  of  small  principles  of  religion :  he  stood 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Gloucester^ire,  and  had  drawn  a  party  in  that  county  to  join  with 
him  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  in  which  reflections  were  made  on  the  danger  and  ill  usage 
she  had  gone  through  in  the  form^  reign.  This  address  was  received  by  the  queen  in  so 
particular  a  manner,  that  it  looked  like  the  owning  that  the  contents  of  it  were  true :  but 
she  made  such  an  excuse  for  this,  when  the  offence  it  gave  was  laid  before  her,  that  probably 
she  was  not  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  the  address  when  she  so  received  it.  Upon  this, 
great  opposition  was  made  to  his  election.  When  it  came  to  the  poll,  it  appeared  he  had 
lost  it ;  so  the  sheriff  was  moved  for  a  scrutiny,  to  exunine  whether  all  those  who  had  swonr 
that  they  were  freeholders  of  forty  shilfings  a-year  had  sworn  true.  By  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment the  matter  was  refi^rred  to  the  pi^y^s  oath,  and  their  swearing  false  was  declared 
perjury ;  therefore  such  as  had  sworn  falsely  were  liable  to  a  prosecution :  but,  by  all  laws, 
an  oath  is  looked  upon  as  an  end  of  controversy,  till  he  who  swore  is  convicted  of  perjury  ; 
and  the  sheriff,  being  an  officer  named  by  the  court,  if  he  had  a  power  to  review  the  poll, 
this  put  the  election  of  counties  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  crown :  yet,  upon  this  occasion^ 
the  heat  of  a  party  prevailed  so  far,  that  they  voted  How  duly  elected  t. 

*  It  was  proposed  to  Bubstitute  the  word  "maintained,"*  of  William  and  Anne.     In  the  latter,  he  fm  a  pnvjr 

hot,  after  a  stormy  debate,  this  was  negatived  by  180  to  eouncillor,   and   Tice-admiral   of  Glonoestersliire.      Hit 

80 Chandler's  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  iii.  205.  other  preferment  will  be  noticed  in  a  fotare  page.     He 

•f  Mr.  John  How  was  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire,  died  in  1721.     He  was  the  author  of  "^  A  Panegyric  on 

Ho  represented  Cirencester  in  the  convention  parliament.  King  William/'  and  several  minor  productions.— Collins't 

and  was  a  member  in  every  parliament  during  the  reigns  Peerage. 
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'  The  honae  of  commons  very  unanimoiisly,  and  wiih  great  dispatch,  agreed  to  ftH'  llie 
-demands  of  the  court,  and  voted  all  the  supplies  that  were  necessary  for  carr3ang  on  thd 
war.  Upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  coming  over,  a  new  demand  for  an  additioooal  force 
was  made,  siuce  the  king  of  France  had  given  out  commissions  for  a  great  increase  of  his 
armies.  Upon  that,  the  States  moved  the  queen  for  ten  thousand  more  men.  This  was 
consented  to,  but  with  a  condition,  which,  how  reasonable  soever  it  might  be  in  itself,  yet 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  managed  showed  a  very  ill  dispontion  towards  the  Dutch ;  and 
in  the  debate  they  were  treated  very  indecently.  It  was  insisted  on  that,  b^ore  the  pay 
of  these  new  troops  should  begin,  the  States  should  prohibit  all  trade  with  France,  and  break 
off  all  correspondence  with  that  kingdom.  It  was  indeed  true,  that  France  could  not  have 
supplied  their  armies  in  Italy  but  by  the  means  of  this  secret  trade ;  so  it  was  reasonable  to 
break  it :  but  the  imposing  it  on  the  Dutch,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  was  pressed,  carried 
in  it  too  high  a  strain  of  authority  over  them.  Theirs  is  a  country  that  subdsts  not  by  any 
intrinsic  wealth  of  their  own,  but  by  their  trade :  some  seemed  to  hope  that  the  oppoeitioii, 
which  would  be  raised  on  this  head,  might  force  a  peace,  at  which  many  among  tis  were 
driving  so  indecently,  that  they  took  little  care  to  conceal  it*.  The  States  resolved  to 
comply  with  England  in  every  thing ;  and  though  they  did  not  like  the  manner  of  demanding 
this,  yet  they  readily  consented  to  it.  The  ordinary  business  of  a  session  of  parliament  was 
soon  dispatched,  no  opposition  being  made  to  the  supply,  at  which,  in  the  former  reign, 
things  stuck  longest. 

When  those  matters  were  settled,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  tories  against  occasional 
conformity,  which  produced  great  and  long  debates*.  By  this  bill,  all  those  who  took  the 
sacrament  and  test  (which,  by  the  act  passed  in  the  year  1673,  was  made  necessary  to  those 
who  held  offices  of  trust,  or  were  magistrates  in  corporations,  but  was  only  to  be  taken  onoe 
by  them),  and  did  after  that  go  to  the  meetings  of  dissenters,  or  any  meeting  for  religions 
worship,  that  was  not  according  to  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  where 
five  persons  were  present  more  than  the  family,  were  disabled  from  holding  their  employ- 
ments, and  were  to  be  fined  in  100/.,  and  in  5/.  a  day  for  every  day  in  which  they  continued 
to  act  in  their  employments,  after  their  having  been  at  any  such  meeting.  They  were  also  made 
incapable  to  hold  any  other  emplojrment  till  after  one  whole  yearns  conformity  to  the  chorch, 
which  was  to  be  proved  at  the  quarter  session.  Upon  a  relapse,  the  penalty  and  the  time  of 
incapacity  were  doubled :  no  limitation  of  time  was  put  in  the  bill,  nor  of  the  way  in  wfaidi 
the  offence  was  to  be  proved.  But,  whereas  the  act  of  the  test  only  included  the  magistraiea 
in  corporations,  all  the  inferior  officers  or  freemen  in  corporations,  who  were  found  to  have 
some  interest  in  the  elections,  were  now  comprehended  within  this  bill.  The  preamble  of 
the  bill  asserted  the  toleration,  aud  condemned  all  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  in  a  high 
strain.  Some  thought  the  bill  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that,  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law, 
it  would  bo  of  no  effect ;  but  that  the  occasional  conformists  would  become  constant  ones. 
Others  thought  that  this  was  such  a  breaking  in  upon  the  toleration  as  would  undennine  it, 
and  that  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  corporations ;  as  indeed  the  intent  of  it  was  bdteved 
to  be  the  modelling  of  elections,  and  by  consequence  of  the  house  of  conmiona. 

On  behalf  of  the  bill,  it  vras  said  the  design  of  the  test  act  was,  that  all  in  office  shoiild 
continue  in  the  communion  of  the  church :  that  coming  only  once  to  the  sacrament  for  an 
office,  and  going  afterwards  to  the  meetings  of  dissenters,  was  both  an  eluding  the  intent  of 
the  law  and  a  profanation  of  the  sacrament,  which  gave  great  Scandal,  and  was  abhorred  by 
the  better  sort  of  dissenters.  Those  who  were  against  the  bill  said,  the  nation  had  been 
quiet  ever  since  the  toleration,  the  dissenters  had  lost  more  ground  and  strength  by  it  than 
the  church.  The  nation  was  now  engaged  in  a  great  war ;  it  seemed  therefore  unseasonable 
to  raise  animosities  at  home  in  matters  of  religion,  at  such  a  time,  and  to  encourage  a  tribe 
of  informers  who  were  the  worst  sort  of  men.  The  fines  were  excessive,  higher  than  any 
laid  on  papists  by  law ;  and  since  no  limitation  of  time,  nor  concurrence  of  witnesses,  was 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  men  would  be  for  ever  exposed  to  the  malice  of  a  bold  swearer,  or 
wicked  servant.  It  was  moved,  that  since  the  greatest  danger  of  all  was  from  atheists  and 
papists,  that  all  such  as  received  the  sacrament  for  an  office,  should  be  obliged  to  leceiTe  it 

*  See  these  proceedings  io  Cluuidler*8  Debates,  Hoom  of  Gooimoas,  iii. 
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three  times  a- year,  which  all  were  bylaw  required  to  do  ;  and  to  keep  to  their  pariah  church 
at  least  one  Sunday  a  month,  but  this  was  not  admitted.  All  who  pleaded  for  the  bill  did 
in  words  declare  for  the  continuance  of  the  toleration,  yet  the  sharpness  with  which  they 
treated  the  dissenters  in  all  their  speeches  showed  as  if  they  designed  their  extirpation.  The 
bill  was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  great  majority.  The  debates  held  longer  in 
the  house  of  lords :  many  were  against  it,  because  of  the  high  penalties  :  some  remembered 
the  practice  of  informers  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign,  and  would  not  consent  to  the 
reviving  such  infamous  methods  :  all  believed  that  the  chief  design  of  this  bill  was  to  model 
corporations  and  to  cast  out  of  them  all  those  who  would  not  vote  in  elections  for  tones. 
The  toleration  itself  was  visibly  aimed  at,  and  this  was  only  a  step  to  break  in  upon  it. 
Some  thought  the  design  went  yet  further,  to  raise  such  quarrels  and  distractions  among  ns 
as  would  so  embroil  us  at  home,  that  our  allies  might  see  they  could  not  depend  upon  us ; 
and  that  we,  being  weakened  by  the  disorders  occasioned  by  those  prosecutions,  might  be 
disabled  from  carrying  on  the  war,  which  was  the  chief  thing  driven  at  by  the  promoters  of 
the  bill.  So  that  many  of  the  lords,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  agreed  in  opposing  this  bill, 
though  upon  different  views ;  yet  they  consented  to  some  parts  of  it,  chiefly  that  such  as 
went  to  meetings,  after  they  had  received  the  sacrament,  should  be  disabled  from  holding 
any  employments,  and  be  fined  in  twenty  pounds.  Many  went  into  this,  though  they  were 
against  every  part  of  the  bill,  because  they  thought  this  the  most  plausible  way  of  losing  it ; 
since  the  house  of  commons  had  of  late  set  it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  the  lords  could  not  alter 
the  fines  that  they  should  fix  in  a  bill,  this  being  a  meddling  with  money,  which  they 
thought  was  so  peculiar  to  them,  that  they  would  not  let  the  lords  on  auy  pretence  break  in 
upon  it. 

The  lords  hereupon  appointed  a  very  exact  search  to  be  made  into  all  the  rolls  that  lay  in 
the  clerk  of  the  parliament's  office,  from  the  middle  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  down 
to  the  present  time  ;  and  they  found,  by  some  hundreds  of  precedents,  that  in  some  bills  the 
lords  began  the  clauses  that  set  the  fines ;  and  that  when  fines  were  set  by  the  commons 
sometimes  they  altered  the  fines,  and  at  other  times  they  changed  the  use  to  which  they 
were  applied.  The  report  made  of  this  was  so  full  and  clear,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  replying  to  it,  and  the  lords  ordered  it  to  be  entered  in  their  books.  But  the  commons 
were  resolved  to  maintain  their  point  without  entering  into  any  debate  upon  it.  The  lords 
also  added  clauses  requiring  proof  to  be  made  by  two  witnesses,  and  that  the  information 
should  be  given  in  within  ten  days,  and  the  prosecution  commenced  within  three  months 
after  the  fact.  The  commons  agreed  to  this,  but  would  not  alter  the  penalties  that  they  had 
set.  The  thing  depended  long  between  the  two  houses ;  both  sides  took  pains  to  bring  up 
the  lords  that  would  vote  with  them,  so  that  there  were  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  lords  in 
the  house,  the  greatest  number  that  had  ever  been  together. 

The  court  put  their  whole  strength  to  carry  the  bill.  Prince  George,  who  had  received 
the  sacrament  as  lord  high  admiral,  and  yet  kept  his  chapel  in  the  Lutheran  way,  so  that  he 
was  an  occasional  communicant,  came  and  voted  for  the  bill.  After  some  conferences, 
wherein  each  house  had  yielded  some  smaller  differences  to  the  other,  it  came  to  a  free  con- 
ference in  the  painted  chamber,  which  was  the  most  crowded  upon  that  occasion  that  had 
ever  been  known  ;  so  much  weight  was  laid  on  this  matter  on  both  sides. 

When  the  lords  retired,  and  it  came  to  the  final  vote  "  of  adhering,"  the  lords  were  so 
equally  divided,  that  in  three  questions,  put  on  different  heads,  the  "  adhering"  was  carried 
but  by  one  voice  in  every  one  of  them  ;  and  it  was  a  different  person  that  gave  it  in  all  the 
three  divisions.  The  commons  likewise  adhered,  so  the  bill  was  lost.  This  bill  seemed  to 
favour  the  interests  of  the  church,  so  hot  men  were  for  it ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
bishops  being  against  it,  they  were  censured  as  cold  and  slack  in  the  concerns  of  the  church, 
a  reproach  that  all  moderate  men  must  expect  when  they  oppose  violent  motions.  A  great 
part  of  this  fell  on  myself ;  for  I  bore  a  large  share  in  the  debates,  both  in  the  house  of  lords 
and  at  the  free  conference.  Angry  men  took  occasion  from  hence  to  charge  the  bishops  as 
enemies  to  the  church,  and  betrayers  of  its  interests,  because  we  would  not  run  blindfold 
into  the  passions  and  designs  of  ill-tempered  men ;  though  we  can  appeal  to  all  the  world, 
and,  which  is  more,  to  Qod  himself,  that  we  did  faithfully  and  asealously  pursue  the  true 
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interests  of  the  cbnich,  the  promoting  religion  and  learning,  the  enoonraging  of  all  good  men 
and  good  designs,  and  that  we  did  apply  onrselves  to  the  duties  of  onr  function  and  to  the 
work  of  the  gospeL  Having  this  quiet  within  ourselyes,  we  must  bear  the  croas  and  submit 
to  the  will  of  God.  The  less  of  our  reward  that  we  receive  from  men,  we  have  bo  much  the 
more  to  look  for  from  Him. 

While  the  bill  that  had  raised  so  much  heat  was  in  agitation,  the  queen  sent  a  message  to 
the  commons,  desiring  them  to  make  some  suitable  provision  for  prince  Gborge,  in  case  ho 
should  outlive  her.  He  was  many  years  elder  than  the  queen,  and  was  troubled  with  aa 
asthma  that  every  year  had  very  ill  effects  on  his  health ;  it  had  brought  him  into  ^greaX 
danger  this  winter,  yet  the  queen  thought  it  became  her  to  provide  for  all  events.  Howe 
moved  that  it  should  be  100,000/.  a-year.  This  was  seconded  by  those  who  knew  how 
acceptable  the  motion  would  be  to  the  queen,  though  it  was  the  double  of  what  any  queen 
in  England  ever  had  in  jointure ;  so  it  passed  without  any  opposition.  But  while  it  wa9 
passing,  a  motion  was  made  upon  a  clause  in  the  act,  which  limited  the  succession  to  the 
Hanover  family,  which  provided  against  strangers,  though  naturalized,  being  capable  to  hold 
any  employments  among  us.  This  plainly  related  only  to  those  who  should  be  naturalised 
in  a  future  reign,  and  had  no  retrospect  to  such  as  were  already  naturalized,  or  should  be 
naturalized  during  the  present  reign.  It  was,  however,  proposed  as  doubtful  whether,  when 
that  family  might  reign,  all  who  were  naturalized  before  should  not  be  incapacitated  by  that 
clause  from  sitting  in  parliament,  or  holding  employments ;  and  a  clause  was  offered  to 
except  the  prince  from  being  comprehended  in  that  incapacity.  Against  this  two  objections 
lay :  one  was,  that  the  lords  had  resolved  by  a  vote,  to  which  the  greater  number  had  set 
their  hands,  that  they  would  never  pass  any  money  bill  sent  up  to  them  by  the  commons,  to 
which  any  clause  was  tacked  that  was  foreign  to  the  bill.  They  had  done  this  to  prevent 
the  commons  from  fastening  matters  of  a  different  nature  to  a  money  bill,  and  then  pretend- 
ing that  the  lords  could  not  meddle  with  it ;  for  this  was  a  method  to  alter  the  government 
and  bring  it  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  By  this  means,  when  money  was  necessary  for 
preserving  the  nation,  they  might  force  not  only  the  lords,  but  the  crown,  to  consent  to 
every  thing  they  proposed  by  tacking  it  to  a  money  bill.  It  was  said  that  a  capacity  for 
holding  emplo3mients,  and  for  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  were  things  of  a  different  nature 
from  money ;  so  that  this  clause  seemed  to  many  to  be  a  tack,  whereas  others  thought  it 
was  no  tack,  because  both  parts  of  the  act  related  to  the  same  person.  The  other  objection 
was,  that  this  clause  seemed  to  imply,  that  persons  already  naturalized,  and  in  poesessiim  of 
the  rights  of  natural  bom  subjects,  were  to  be  excluded  in  the  next  reign ;  though  all  people 
knew  that  no  such  thing  was  intended  when  the  act  of  succession  passed.  Great  oppoeitioB 
was  made  for  both  these  reasons  to  the  passing  this  clause ;  but  the  queen  pressed  it  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  she  had  yet  shewed  in  any  thing  whatsoever  :  she  thought  it  became 
her,  as  a  good  wife,  to  have  the  act  passed ;  in  which  she  might  be  the  more  earnest,  becsnse 
it  was  not  thought  adviseable  to  move  for  an  act  that  should  take  prince  Geoige  into  f 
consortship  of  the  regal  dignity.  This  matter  raised  a  great  heat  in  the  house  of  lords : 
those  who  had  been  advanced  by  the  late  king,  and  were  in  his  interests,  did  not  think  it 
became  them  to  cons^t  to  this,  which  seemed  to  be  a  prejudice,  or  at  least  a  disgrace  to 
those  whom  he  had  raised.  The  court  managed  the  matter  so  dexterously  that  the  bill 
passed,  and  the  queen  was  highly  displeased  with  those  who  had  opposed  it,  among  whom 
I  had  my  share.  The  clause  was  put  in  the  bill  by  some  in  the  house  of  commons,  only 
because  they  believed  it  would  be  opposed  by  those  against  whom  they  intended  to  irritate 
the  queen. 

Soon  after  this  the  commons  sent  up  a  bill  in  favour  of  those  who  had  not  taken  the  path» 
abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  day  that  was  named,  granting  them  a  year  longer  to 
consider  of  it :  lor  it  was  said,  that  the  whole  party  was  now  come  entirely  into  the  queen'V 
interests  :  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  given  out  that  agents  were  come  from  Franoe^ 
on  design  to  persuade  all  persons  to  take  the  abjuration,  tliat  they  might  become  capable  of 
employments,  nnd  so  might  in  time  be  a  majority  in  parliament,  and  by  that  means  the  act 
of  succession,  and  the  oath  imposed  by  it,  might  be  repealed.  When  the  bill  fo^  thua  pro» 
longing  the  time  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  a  clause  was  added,  qualifyjuig  thoae  peiaoqi 
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who  should  in  the  new  extent  of  time  take  the  oathd,  to  return  to  their  benefices  or  employ- 
ments, unless  they  were  already  legally  filled.  When  this  was  agreed,  two  clauses  of  much 
greater  consequence  were  added  to  the  bill.  One  was,  declaring  it  high  treason  to  endeavour 
to  defeat  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  it  was  now  limited  by  law,  or  to  set  aside  the  next 
successor.  This  had  a  precedent  in  the  former  reign,  so  it  could  not  be  denied  now.  It 
seemed  the  more  necessary,  because  there  was  another  person  who  openly  claimed  the 
crown,  so  that  a  further  security  might  well  be  insisted  on.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to 
many,  who  were  visibly  uneasy  at  the  motion,  but  were  not  prepared  for  it,  and  did  not  see 
how  it  could  be  resisted.  The  other  clause  was  for  sending  the  abjuration  to  Ireland,  and 
obliging  all  there  (in  the  same  manner  as  in  England)  to  take  it.  This  seemed  the  more 
reasonable,  considering  the  strength  of  the  popish  interest  there.  Both  clauses  passed  in  the 
house  of  lords  without  any  opposition  ;  but  it  was  apprehended  that  the  house  of  commons 
would  not  be  so  easy :  yet,  when  it  was  sent  to  them,  they  struggled  only  against  the  first 
clause,  that  barred  the  return  of  persons,  upon  their  taking  the  oaths,  into  places  that  were 
already  filled.  The  party  tried  their  strength  upon  this,  and  upon  their  success  in  it  they 
seemed  resolved  to  dispute  the  other  clause ;  but  it  was  carried,  though  only  by  one  voice, 
to  agree  with  the  lords.  When  the  clause  relating  to  the  succession  was  read,  Musgrave 
tried  if  it  might  not  be  made  a  bill  by  itself,  and  not  put  as  a  clause  in  another  bill ;  but  he 
saw  the  house  was  resolved  to  receive  both  clauses,  so  he  did  not  insist  on  his  motion.  All 
people  were  surprised  to  see  a  bill  that  was  begun  in  favour  of  the  Jacobites  turned  so  terribly 
upon  them,  since  by  it  we  had  a  new  security  given,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  a 
protestant  successor. 

At  this  time,  the  earl  of  Rochester  quitted  his  place  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
was  uneasy  at  the  preference  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  in  the  queen  s  confidence, 
and  at  the  lord  Godolphin's  being  lord  treasurer.  It  was  generally  believed  he  was  endea* 
vouring  to  embroil  our  afiairs,  and  that  he  was  lapng  a  train  of  opposition  in  the  house  of 
commons.  The  queen  sent  a  message  to  him,  ordering  him  to  make  ready  to  go  to  Ireland  | 
for  it  seemed  very  strange,  especially  in  a  time  of  war,  that  a  person  in  so  great  a  post 
should  not  attend  upon  it ;  but  he,  after  some  days  advising  about  it,  went  to  the  queen,  and 
desired  to  be  excused  from  that  employment.  This  was  readily  accepted,  and  upon  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  councils.  It  was  immediately  ofiered  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  he 
was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  upon  his  first  arrival  from  the 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  complained  very  openly  of  Rook's  conduct,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
carry  the  matter  to  a  public  accusation ;  but  the  court  found  the  party  that  prevailed  in  the 
house  of  commons  determined  to  justify  Rook :  so,  to  comply  with  this,  the  queen  made 
him  a  privy  councillor ;  and  much  pains  were  taken  on  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  stifle  his 
resentments.  He  was  in  a  great  measure  softened,  yet  he  had  made  his  complaints  to  so 
many  lords,  that  they  moved  the  house  to  examine  both  his  instructions  and  the  journals 
relating  to  that  expedition.  A  committee  of  the  house  of  peers  sat  long  upon  the  matter : 
they  examined  all  the  admirals .  and  land  officers,  as  well  as  Rook  hinoself,  upon  the  whole 
progress  of  that  afluir.  Rook  was  so  well  supported  by  the  court,  and  by  his  party  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  he  seemed  to  despise  all  that  the  lords  could  do.  Some  who  under^ 
stood  sea  matters  said  that  it  appeared,  from  every  motion  that  he  made  during  the  expedi* 
tion,  that  he  intended  to  do  nothing  but  amuse  and  make  a  show.  They  also  concluded^ 
from  the  protection  that  the  ministry  gave  him,  that  they  intended  no  other.  He  took 
much  pains  to  show  how  improper  a  thing  a  descent  on  Cadiz  was,  and  how  fatal  the 
attempt  must  have  proved ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  arraigned  his  instructions,  and  the  design 
he  was  sent  on,  with  great  boldness,  and  showed  little  regard  to  the  ministers,  who  took 
more  pains  to  bring  him  ofl*  than  to  justify  themselves.  The  Jords  of  th6  conmiittee  pre* 
pared  a  report,  which  was  hard  upon  Rook,  and  laid  it  before  the  house ;  but  so  strong  a 
party  was  made  to  oppose  every  thing  that  reflected  on  him,  that  though  every  particular 
in  the  report  was  well  proved,  yet  it  was  rejected,  and  a  vote  was  carried  in  his  favour, 
justifying  his  whole  conduct.  The  great  employment  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  so  effec*- 
tiially  prevailed  on  him,  that  though  the  enquiry  was  set  on  by  his  means,  and  upon  his 
suggcstionsv  vet  he  came  not  to  the  house  when  it  was  brought  to  a  oonclasion.     So  Kook^ 

3a2 
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being  bat  faintly  pushed  by  him,  and  most  zealously  supported  by  his  party,  Ip^as  justified 
by  a  vote,  though  universally  condemned  by  more  impartial  judges.  The  behaviour  of  the 
ministry  in  this  matter  heightened  the  jealousies  with  whidi  many  were  possessed,  for  it 
was  inferred  that  they  were  not  in  earnest  in  his  whole  expedition ;  since  the  conduct 
being  so  contrary  to  the  instructions,  the  justifying  the  one  was  plainly  oondemning  tht 
other. 

The  report  made  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  take  the  public  accounts  was  another 
business  that  took  up  much  time  in  this  session,  and  occasioned  many  debates.  They  pre- 
tended that  they  had  made  great  discoveries :  they  began  with  the  earl  of  Ranelagh,  who 
had  been  in  great  posts,  and  had  all  the  arts  that  were  necessary  to  recommend  a  man  in  a 
court,  who  stuck  at  nothing  that  could  maintain  his  interest  with  those  whom  he  served : 
he  had  been  pa3rma8ter  of  the  army  in  king  James's  time,  and,  being  very  fit  for  the  post,  he 
had  been  continued  all  the  last  reign  :  he  had  lived  high,  and  so  it  was  believed  his  appoint- 
ments could  not  support  so  great  an  expense  :  he  had  an  account  of  one  and  twenty  millions 
lay  upon  him.  It  was  given  out  that  a  great  deal  of  the  money,  lodged  in  his  office  for  the 
pay  of  the  army,  was  diverted  to  other  uses,  distributed  among  fovourites,  or  given  to 
corrupt  members  of  parliament ;  and  that  some  millions  had  been  sent  over  to  Holland.  It 
had  been  often  said,  that  great  discoveries  would  be  made,  whensoever  his  accounts  were 
looked  into ;  and  that  he,  to  save  himself,  would  lay  open  the  ill  practices  of  the  former 
reign.  But  now,  when  all  was  brought  under  a  strict  examination,  a  few  inconsiderable 
articles  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  was  all  that  could  be  found  to  be  objected  to  him ;  and 
even  to  these  he  gave  clear  and  full  answers.  At  last  they  found  that,  upon  the  breaking  of 
a  regiment,  a  sum  which  he  had  issued  out  for  its  pay  had  been  returned  to  his  office,  the 
regiment  being  broke  sooner  than  that  pay  was  exhausted ;  and  that  no  entry  of  this 
made  in  his  accounts.  To  this  he  answered,  that  his  officer,  who  received  the  money, 
within  three  days  after  taken  so  ill  of  a  confirmed  stone,  that  he  never  again  came  to  the 
office,  but  died  in  great  misery,  and,  during  those  three  days,  he  had  not  entered  that  sum 
in  the  books.  Lord  Ranelagh  acknowledged  that  he  was  liable  to  account  for  all  the  money 
that  was  received  by  his  under  officers,  but  here  was  no  crime  or  fraud  designed ;  yet  this 
was  so  aggravated,  that  he  saw  his  good  post  was  his  greatest  guilt ;  so  he  quitted  thai, 
which  was  divided  into  two  :  one  was  appointed  to  be  pa3rmaster  of  the  guards  and  garri- 
sons at  home,  and  another  of  the  forces  that  were  kept  beyond  sea.  Howe  had  the  first,  aa 
being  the  more  lasting  post*.  With  this  all  the  clamour  raised  against  the  earl  of  Rane- 
lagh was  let  fall ;  yet,  to  make  a  show  of  severity,  he  was  expelled  the  house.  But  he 
appeared,  upon  all  this  canvassing,  to  be  much  more  innocent  than  even  his  friends  had 
believed  him-f-. 

The  clamour  that  had  been  long  kept  up  against  the  former  ministry,  as  devourers  of  the 
public  treasure,  was  of  such  use  to  the  party,  that  they  resolved  to  continue  it  by  all  posnble 
methods.  So  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  prepared  a  long  address  to  the  queen, 
reflecting  on  the  ill  management  of  the  funds,  upon  which  they  laid  the  great  debt  of  the 
nation,  and  not  upon  the  deficiencies.  This  was  branched  out  into  many  particulars,  which 
were  all  heavily  aggravated.     Yet,  though  a  great  part  of  the  outcry  had  been  formerly 

*  Tbe  second  vras  given  to  Mr.  Fox.— Mackay*s  Cba-  and  turned  of  60  yeara  old.*^     It  is  certain  that  Uie  mA 

racters.  had  not  hon^ty  sufficient  to  resist  availing  bimidf  of  any 

f  Ricliard  Jones,  earl  of  Ranelagh,  has  been  styled  resonrces  that  enabled  him  to  live  in  the  splendid  extimva. 

**one  of  the  ablest  men  Ireland  ever  bred.'*     Mackay*s  gance  that  delighted  him,  but  this  mint  have  been  atutaliMd 

**  Characters  ^   describes  him  as  having  **a  great  deal  of  by  considerable  ability,  or  he  could  not  have  tacceeded  in 

wit,  having  originally  no  gieat  esta.te,  yet  hath  spent  more  pleasing  such  opposite  characters  as  the  licentious  Cbaiiea^ 

money,  built  more  fine  houites,  and  laid  otit  more  on  the  bigotted   James,  the  phlegmatic  WiUiam,  and  tlia 

household  furniture  and  gardening  than  any  other  noble,  pious  Anno.     But  bis  talents  were  not  rendered  aahWa 

man  in  England.     He  is  a  great  epicure,  and  prodigious  by  a  christian  spirit.     He   never  forgave  his  dambt«% 

expensive ;  was  paymaster  all  the  last  war,  and  is  above  lady  Coningsby,  for  marrying  contrary  to  his  wialiea,  and 

100,000/.   sterling  in  arrear,  which  several  parliaments  gave  the  fortune  he  intended  for  her  to  Grecnaich  Hoa- 

have  been  calling  him  to  account  for.  yet  he  escapes  with  pital.     He   died   in   1711.     His  house  and  garden*  at 

the  punishment  only  of  losing  his  place.     He  is  a  bold  Chelsea  became  the  public  place  of  amusement,  formerlj 

man,  and  very  happy  in  jests  and  repartees,  and  hath  often  so   vrell  known  as    Ranelagh^ — Clarendon  C 

turned  the  humour  of  the  house  of  commons,  when  they  dencc  ;  Peerages ;  Nnble*s  Contin.  of  Grainger, 
have  designed  to  be  very  severe.     He  is  very  fat,  black. 
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made  against  Russel,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  his  office,  they  found  not  so  much  as  a 
colour  to  fix  a  complaint  there ;  nor  could  they  charge  any  thing  on  the  chancery,  the 
treasury,  or  the  administration  of  justice.  Great  complaints  were  made  of  some  accounts 
that  stood  long  out,  and  they  insisted  on  some  pretended  neglects,  the  old  methods  of  the 
exchequer  not  having  heen  exactly  followed ;  though  it  did  not  appear  that  the  public 
suffered  in  any  sort  by  those  failures.  They  kept  up  a  clamour  likewise  against  the  com- 
missioners of  the  prizes,  though  they  had  passed  their  accounts  as  the  law  directed,  and  no 
objection  was  made  to  them.  The  address  was  full  of  severe  reflections  and  spiteful  insinua- 
tions ;  and  thus  it  was  carried  to  the  queen,  and  published  to  the  nation,  as  the  sense  of  the 
commons  of  England. 

The  lords,  to  prevent  the  ill  impressions  this  might  make,  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  all  the  observations  that  the  commissioners  of  accounts  had  offered  to  both  houses. 
They  searched  all  the  public  offices,  and  were  amazed  to  find  that  there  was  not  one  article 
in  all  the  long  address  that  the  commons  had  made  to  the  queen,  or  in  the  observations  then 
before  them,  that  was  of  any  importance,  but  was  false  in  fact.  Tliey  found  the  deficiencies 
in  the  former  reign  were  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  was  of  sums  that  the  commons  had  voted,  but 
for  which  they  had  made  no  sort  of  provision ;  the  other  was  where  the  supply  that  was 
given  came  short  of  the  sum  it  was  estimated  at :  and  between  these  two  the  deficiencies 
amounted  to  fourteen  millions  :  this  was  the  root  of  the  great  debt  that  lay  on  the  nation. 
Tliey  examined  into  all  the  pretended  mismanagement,  and  found  that  what  the  commons 
had  stated  so  invidiously  was  mistaken.  So  far  had  the  late  king  and  his  ministers  been 
from  misapplying  the  money  that  was  given  for  public  occasions,  that  he  applied  three 
millions  to  the  public  service  that  by  law  was  his  own  money,  of  which  they  made  up  the 
account.  They  also  found  that  some  small  omissions  in  some  of  the  forms  of  the  exchequer 
were  of  no  consequence,  and  neither  had  nor  could  have  any  ill  effect :  and  whereas  a  great 
clamour  was  raised  against  passing  of  accounts  by  privy  seals,  they  put  an  end  to  that  effect- 
ually, when  it  appeared  on  what  ground  this  was  done.  By  the  ancient  methods  of  the 
exchequer,  every  account  was  to  be  carried  on,  so  that  the  new  officer  was  to  begin  his 
account  with  the  balance  of  the  former  account.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  been  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  owed  by  his  last  account  180,000/.,  and  he  had  received  after  that 
140,000/.,  for  which  the  accounts  were  never  made  up.  Now  it  was  not  possible  for  those 
who  came  after  him  to  be  liable  for  his  accounts.  Therefore  the  treasurers  of  the  navy  in 
the  last  reign  were  forced  to  take  out  privy  seals  for  making  up  their  accounts.  These 
imported  no  more  than  that  they  were  to  account  only  for  the  money  that  they  themselves 
had  received ;  for,  in  all  other  respects,  their  accounts  were  to  pass  according  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  the  exchequer.  Complaints  had  been  also  made  of  the  remissness  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury,  or  their  officers,  appointed  to  account  with  the  receivers  of  counties  for  the 
aids  that  had  been  given  :  but,  when  this  was  examined,  it  appeared  that  this  had  been  done 
with  such  exactness  that,  of  the  sum  of  twenty-four  millions  for  which  they  had  accounted, 
there  was  not  owing  above  60,000/.,  and  that  was  for  the  most  part  in  Wales,  where 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  use  too  much  rigour  in  raising  it ;  and  of  that  sum  there  was 
not  above  1 4,000/.  that  was  to  be  reckoned  as  lost.  The  collectors  of  the  customs  likewise 
answered  all  the  observations  made  on  their  accounts  so  fully,  that  the  house  of  commons 
was  satisfied  with  their  answers,  and  dismissed  them  without  so  much  as  a  reprimand.  All 
this  was  reported  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  they  laid  it  before  the  queen  in  an  address,  which 
was  afterwards  printed  with  the  vouchers  to  every  particular.  By  this  means  it  was  made 
out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  nation,  how  false  those  reports  were  which  had  been  so 
industriously  spread,  and  were  so  easily  believed  by  the  greater  part.  For  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind will  be  always  apt  to  think  that  courts  and  ministers  serve  their  own  ends,  and  study 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  cost.  This  examination  held  long,  and  was  followed  with 
great  exactness,  and  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  desired  from  it ;  for  it  silenced  thai 
noise  which  the  late  king's  enemies  had  raised  to  asperse  him  and  his  ministers.  With  this 
the  session  of  parliament  ended.  In  it  the  lords  had  rendered  themselves  very  considerable, 
and  had  gained  an  universal  reputation  over  the  whole  nation.  It  is  true,  those  who  bad 
opposed  the  persons  that  had  carried  matters  before  them  in  this  session  were  so  near  them 
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in  uumber,  that  things  of  the  greatest  consequence  were  carried  only  by  one  or  two  Toioes, 
therefore,  as  they  intended  to  have  a  clear  majority  in  both  houses  in  the  next  session,  they 
prevailed  with  the  queen,  soon  after  the  prorogation,  to  create  four  new  peers,  who  had  been 
the  most  violent  of  the  whole  party :  Finch,  Qower,  Qranville,  and  young  Seymour  weie 
made  barons.  Great  reflections  were  made  upon  this  promotion.  When  some  severe  things 
had  been  thrown  out  in  the  house  of  commons  upon  the  opposition  that  they  met  with  fron 
the  lords,  it  was  insinuated,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  men  of  merit  and  estate  to  make  a 
dear  majority  in  that  house.  This  was  an  open  declaration  of  a  design  to  put  every  thing 
in  the  hands  and  power  of  that  party.  It  was  also  an  encroachment  on  one  of  the  tcaideresi 
points  of  the  prerogative  to  make  motions  of  creating  peers  in  the  house  of  commooB. 
Hervey.  though  of  the  other  side,  was  at  the  same  time  made  a  baron  by  private  fiavonr. 
Thus  the  session  of  parliament  was  brought  to  a  much  better  conclusion  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  by  those,  who  knew  of  whom  it  was  constituted  and  how  it  had 
begun.  No  harm  was  done  in  it :  the  succession  was  fortified  by  a  new  security,  and  the 
popular  clamours  of  corruption  and  peculation,  with  which  the  nation  had  been  so  modi 
possessed,  were  in  a  great  measure  dissipated. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convocation,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  are  next  to  be  rdated. 
At  the  first  opening  of  it  there  was  a  contest  between  the  two  houses,  that  lasted  some  days, 
concerning  an  address  to  the  queen.  The  lower  house  intended  to  cast  some  reflectionB  en 
the  former  reign,  in  imitation  of  what  the  house  of  commons  had  done,  and  these  wen 
worded  so  invidiously,  that  most  of  the  bishops  were  pointed  at  by  them ;  but  the  upper 
house  refusing  to  concur,  the  lower  house  receded,  and  so  they  both  agreed  in  a  very  dcoent 
address.  The  queen  received  it  graciously,  promising  all  favour  and  protection  to  the 
church,  and  exhorting  them  all  to  peace  and  union  among  themselves.  After  this,  the  lower 
house  made  an  address  to  the  bishops,  that  they  might  find  an  expedient  for  putting  an  end 
to  those  disputes,  that  had  stopped  the  proceedings  of  former  convocations.  The  bishope 
resolved  to  ofier  them  all  that  they  could,  without  giving  up  their  character  and  authority ; 
so  they  made  a  proposition  that,  in  the  intervals  of  sessions,  the  lower  house  might  appoint 
committees  to  prepare  matters,  and  when  business  was  brought  regularly  before  them,  that 
the  archbishop  should  so  order  the  prorogations,  that  they  might  have  ccmvenient  and 
sufficient  time  to  sit  and  deliberate  about  it.  This  fully  satisfied  many  of  that  body  ;  bat 
the  majority  thought  this  kept  the  matter  still  in  the  archbishop's  power,  as  it  was  indeed 
intended  it  should.  So  they  made  another  application  to  the  bishops,  desiring  them  to  refer 
the  points  in  question  to  the  queen  s  decision,  and  to  such  as  she  should  appoint  to  hear  and 
settle  them.  To  this  the  bishops  answered,  that  they  reckoned  themselves  safe  and  happy 
in  the  queen's  protection,  and  would  pay  all  due  submission  to  her  pleasure  and  orders.  IBkut 
the  rights,  which  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  the  law  had  vested  in  them,  were 
lodged  with  thern^  which  they  were  to  convey  to  their  successors  as  they  had  received 
from  their  predecessors,  and  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  refer  them.  It  would  have 
been  a  strange  sight,  very  acceptable  to  the  enemies  of  the  church,  chiefly  to  papists,  to  aee 
the  two  houses  of  convocation  pleading  their  authority  and  rights  before  a  committee  of 
council  that  was  to  determine  the  matter.  This  failing,  the  lower  house  tried  what  they 
could  obtain  of  the  house  of  commons ;  but  they  could  not  be  carried  further  than  a  genual 
vote,  which  amounted  to  nothing,  that  they  would  stand  by  them  in  all  their  just  ri^^iia 
and  privileges.  They  next  made  a  separate  address  to  the  queen,  dearing  her  protectiop, 
praying  her  to  hear  and  determine  the  dispute.  She  received  this  favourably ;  she  said  she 
would  consider  of  it,  and  send  them  her  answer.  The  matter  was  now  brought  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministers.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  of  their  side,  but  confessed  that  he 
understood  not  the  controversy.  The  judges  and  ^e  queen's  council  were  ordered  to 
examine  how  the  matter  stood  in  point  of  law,  which  was  thus  stated  to  them.  The 
constant  practice,  as  far  as  we  had  books  or  recordiB,  was,  that  the  archbishop  prorogued  the 
convocation  by  a  schedule :  of  this  the  form  was  so  fixed,  that  it  could  not  be  altered  but  by 
act  of  parliament.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  schedule  that  continued  all  matters  beCote  the 
convocation,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were,  to  the  day  to  which  he  prorogued  them :. 
this  made  it  evident  that  there  could  be  no  intermediate  session ;  for  a  session  (^  the  lower 
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hoase  could,  by  passing  a  vote  in  any  matter,  alter  the  state  in  which  it  was.  It  was  kept 
a  secret  what  opinion  the  lawyers  came  to  in  this  matter.  It  was  not  doubted  but  they 
were  against  the  pretensions  of  the  lower  house.  The  queen  made  no  answer  to  their 
address ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  reason  of  this  was  because  the  answer  must,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  lawyers,  have  been  contrary  to  what  they  expected  ;  and  therefore  the 
ministers  chose  rather  to  give  no  answer,  and  that  it  should  seem  to  be  forgotten,  than  that 
such  an  one  should  be  given  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  which  they  intended  to 
cherish  and  support. 

Tlie  lower  house  finding  that,  by  opposing  their  bishops  in  so  rough,  as  well  as  in  so 
unheard-of,  a  manner,  they  were  represented  as  favourers  of  presbytery,  to  clear  themselves 
of  that  imputation,  came  suddenly  into  a  conclusion  that  episcopacy  was  of  divine  and  apos- 
tolical right.  The  party  that  stuck  together  in  their  votes,  and  kept  their  intermediate 
sessions,  signed  this,  and  brought  it  up  to  the  bishops,  desiring  them  to  concur  in  settling  the 
matter,  so  that  it  might  be  the  standing  rule  of  the  church.  This  was  a  plain  attempt  to 
make  a  canon,  or  constitution,  without  obtaining  a  royal  licence,  which,  by  the  statute  con- 
firming the  submission  of  the  clergy  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  made  both  them,  and 
all  who  chose  them,  incur  a  premunire.  So  the  bishops  resolved  not  to  entertain  the  propo- 
sition, and  a  great  many  of  the  lower  house  apprehending  what  the  consequence  of  such 
proceedings  might  be,  by  a  petition  to  the  bishops,  prayed  that  it  might  be  entered  in  their 
books,  that  they  had  not  concurred  in  that  definition,  nor  in  the  address  made  pursuant  to 
it.  The  lower  house  looked  on  what  they  did  in  this  matter  as  a  masterpiece :  for  if  the 
bishops  concurred  with  them,  they  reckoned  they  gained  their  point ;  and,  if  they  refused  it, 
they  resolved  to  make  them  who  would  not  come  up  to  such  a  positive  definition  pass  for 
secret  favourers  of  presbytery.  But  the  bishops  saw  into  their  designs,  and  sent  them  for 
answer,  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  that  was  already  made  on  that  head  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  of  ordinations ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  safe  either  for  them  or  for 
the  clergy,  to  go  further  in  that  matter  without  a  royal  licence.  To  this  a  dark  answer  was 
made,  and  so  all  these  matters  were  at  a  full  stand  when  the  session  came  to  an  end,  by  the 
prorogation  of  the  parliament ;  which  was  become  necessary,  the  two  houses  being  fixed  in 
an  opposition  to  one  another. 

From  those  disputes  in  convocation,  divisions  ran  through  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  fix  these,  new  names  were  found  out ;  they  were  distinguished  by  the  naihes  of  Hion 
CHURCH  and  low  church.  All  that  treated  the  dissenters  with  temper  and  moderation, 
and  were  for  residing  constantly  at  their  cures,  and  for  labouring  diligently  in  them ;  that 
expressed  a  zeal  against  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  the  revolution ;  that  wished  well  to  the 
present  war,  and  to  the  alliance  against  France,  were  represented  as  secret  favourers  of  pres- 
bytery, and  as  ill  affected  to  the  church,  and  were  called  "low  churchmen  :**'  it  was  said 
that  they  were  in  the  church  only  while  the  law  and  preferments  were  on  its  side ;  but  that 
they  were  ready  to  give  it  up  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  proper  time  for  declaring  themselves. 
With  these  false  and  invidious  characters  did  the  high  party  endeavour  to  load  all  those  who 
could  not  be  brought  into  their  measures  and  designs.  When  the  session  was  at  an  end,  the 
court  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  preparations  for  the  campaign. 

Tlie  duke  of  Marlborough  had  a  great  domestic  affliction  at  this  time.  He  lost  his  only 
son,  a  graceful  person  and  a  very  promising  youth  :  he  died  at  Cambridge  of  the  small-pox. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  went  very  deep  in  his  father's  heart,  and  stopped  his  passing  the 
seas  some  days  longer  than  he  had  intended.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the  other  side,  the  Dntch 
brought  their  armies  into  the  field.  The  first  thing  they  undertook  was  the  siege  of  Bonn. 
In  the  meanwhile  all  men's  eyes  were  turned,  towards  Bavaria.  The  court  of  Vienna  had 
given  it  out  all  the  former  winter  that  they  would  bring  such  a  force  upon  that  elector,  as 
would  quickly  put  an  end  to  that  war,  and  seize  his  whole  country.  But  the  slowness  of 
that  court  appeared  on  this  as  it  had  done  on  many  other  occasions ;  for  though  they 
brought  two  armies  into  the  field,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  deal  with  the  elector^s  forces. 
Villars,  who  lay  with  his  army  at  Strasburg,  had  orders  to  break  through  and  join  the 
elector  :  so  he  was  to  force  his  way  to  him  at  all  adventures.     He  passed  the  Rhine^  and  set 
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down  before  Fort  Keil,  which  ky  over  againflt  Strasbnig,  and  took  it  in  a  few  dtkyu.  Prinoe 
Lewis  was  in  no  condition  to  raise  the  siege,  for  the  best  part  of  his  army  was  called  away 
to  the  war  in  Bavaria ;  he  therefore  posted  himself  advantageously  at  StoUhofien ;  yet  he 
could  not  have  maintained  it  if  the  States  had  not  sent  him  a  good  body  of  foot,  which  came 
seasonably  a  few  days  before  mareschal  Yillars  attacked  him  with  an  army  that  was  more 
than  double  his  number.  But  his  men,  chiefly  the  Dutch  battalions,  received  them  with  so 
much  courage,  that  the  French  were  forced  to  quit  the  attack  after  they  had  lost  about  four 
thousand  men  in  it.  Yet,  upon  repeated  orders  from  France,  mareschal  Yillars  resolved  to 
venture  the  loss  of  his  whole  army,  rather  than  abandon  the  elector ;  who,  though  he  had 
taken  Newburg  and  had  surprised  Ratisbon,  and  had  several  advantages  in  little  engage- 
ments with  the  imperialists,  yet  was  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  a  superior  force  if  he  was 
not  relieved  in  time.  The  Black  Forest  was  thought  impracticable  in  that  season,  whidi 
was  a  very  wet  one.  This  was  too  much  trusted  to,  so  that  the  passes  were  ill  looked  after, 
and  therefore  Yillars  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  joined  the  elector ;  but  his  troops  were  so 
harassed  with  the  march,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  them  for  some  time  into  quarters  of 
refreshment. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  carried  on  the  siege  of  Bonn  with  such  vigour,  that  they 
capitulated  within  ten  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened.  The  French  reckoned  upon  a 
longer  resistance,  and  hoped  to  have  diverted  this  by  an  attempt  upon  Liege.  The  States 
had  a  small  army  about  Maestricht,  which  the  French  intended  to  fall  upon,  being  mudi 
superior  to  it ;  but  they  found  the  Dutch  in  so  good  order,  and  so  well  posted,  that  they 
retired  within  their  lines  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  siege  of 
Bonn,  was  marching  towards  them.  The  winter  had  produced  very  little  action  in  Italy. 
The  country  was  under  another  very  heavy  plague,  by  a  continued  succession  of  threatening, 
and  of  some  very  devouring  earthquakes  :  Rome  itself  had  a  share  in  the  common  calamity ; 
but  it  proved  to  them  more  dreadiful  than  it  was  mischievous.  Prince  Eugene  found  that 
his  letters  and  the  most  pressing  representations  he  could  send  to  the  court  of  Yienna  had 
no  effect ;  so  at  last  he  obtained  leave  to  go  thither. 

The  motions  of  the  Dutch  army  made  it  believed  there  was  a  design  on  Antwerp.  Cohom 
was  making  advances  in  the  Dutch  Flanders,  and  Opdam  commanded  a  small  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Scheld,  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  with  the  main  army  near  the 
lines  in  Brabant.  Boufflers  was  detached  from  Yilleroy's  army  with  a  body  double  in 
number  to  Opdam's,  to  fall  on  him.  He  marched  so  quick  that  the  Dutch,  being  surprised 
at  Eckeren,  were  put  in  great  disorder ;  and  Opdam,  apprehending  all  was  lost,  fled  with  a 
body  of  his  men  to  Breda.  But  the  Dutch  rallied,  and  maintained  their  ground  with  sndi 
firmness,  that  the  French  retired,  little  to  their  honour ;  since  though  they  were  much  supe- 
rior in  number,  yet  they  let  the  Dutch  recover  out  of  their  first  coiffusion,  and  keep  their 
ground,  although  forsaken  by  their  genera],  who  justified  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  coald, 
and  cast  the  blame  on  others. 

Boufflers's  conduct  was  so  much  censured,  that  it  was  thought  this  finished  his  disgraoe ; 
for  he  was  no  more  put  at  the  head  of  the  French  armies ;  nor  was  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
without  some  share  of  censure  on  this  occasion,  since  it  was  pretended  that  he  ought  to  have 
sent  a  force  to  support  Opdam,  or  have  made  an  attempt  on  Yilleroy^s  army,  when  it  wat 
weakened  by  the  detachment  sent  with  Boufflers* 

The  French  lines  were  judged  to  be  so  strong  that  the  forcing  them  seemed  impracticable^ 
so  the  duke  of  Marlborough  turned  towards  Huy,  which  was  soon  taken ;  and  alter  that  to 
Limburg,  which  he  took  with  no  loss  but  that  of  so  much  time  as  was  necessary  to  bring 
up  a  train  of  artillery ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  the  garrison  were  made  piiaonen  of 
war,  for  they  were  in  no  condition  to  maintain  a  siege.  Guelder  was  also  blocked  up,  so 
that  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  it  was  brought  to  capitulate.  Thus  the  Lower  Rhine 
was  secured,  and  all  that  country,  called  the  Coudras,  was  entirely  reduced.  This  was  all 
that  our  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch,  could  do  in  Flanders.  We  had  the  saperior 
army,  but,  what  by  reason  of  the  cautious  maxims  of  the  States,  what  by  reason  of  the 
factions  among  them  (which  were  rising  very  high  between  those  who  had  been  of  the  late 
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king^  party,  and  were  now  fur  having  a  captain  general,  and  those  of  the  Lovestein  party, 
who  were  for  governing  all  by  a  deputation  from  the  States),  no  great  design  could  be  under- 
taken by  an  army  so  much  distracted. 

In  the  Upper  Rhine  matters  went  much  worse.  Villars  lay  for  some  time  on  the  Danube, 
while  the  elector  of  Bavaria  marched  into  Tirol,  and  possessed  himself  of  Inspruck.  The 
emperor's  force  was  so  broken  into  many  small  armies,  in  different  places,  that  he  had  not 
one  good  army  any  where ;  he  had  none  at  all  in  Tirol :  and  all  that  the  prince  of  Baden 
could  do  was  to  watch  Villars's  motions ;  but  he  did  not  venture  on  attacking  him  during 
this  separation.  Many  blamed  his  conduct :  some  called  his  courage,  and  others  his  fidelity, 
in  question  ;  while  many  excused  him,  since  his  army  was  both  weak  and  ill  furnished  in  all 
respects.  The  duke  of  Vendome  had  orders  to  march  from  the  Milanese  to  Tirol,  there  to 
join  the  elector  of  Bavaria :  upon  which  junction  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Austria  would 
have  probably  followed  ;  but  the  boors  in  Tirol  rose  and  attacked  the  elector  with  so  much 
resolution,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  country  with  considerable  loss,  and  was 
driven  out  before  the  duke  of  Vendome  could  join  him,  so  that  he  came  too  late.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  design  on  Trent,  but  the  boors  were  now  so  animated  with  their  successes, 
and  were  so  conducted  and  supported  by  ofl&cers  and  troops  sent  them  by  the  emperor,  that 
Vendomo  was  forced  to  return  back,  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing. 

Nothing  passed  this  summer  in  Italy.  The  imperialists  were  too  weak,  and  too  ill 
supplied  from  Germany  to  be  able  to  act  offensively ;  and  the  miscarriage  of  the  design  upon 
Tirol  lost  the  French  so  much  time,  that  they  undertook  nothing,  unless  it  were  the  siege  of 
Ostiglia,  in  which  they  failed.  Bresello,  after  a  long  blockade,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and 
by  that  means  the  French  possessed  themselves  of  the  duke  of  Modena's  country.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  came  to  Alsace  and  sat  down  before  Brisac,  of  which  he  was  soon  master,  by 
the  cowardice,  or  treachery,  of  those  who  commanded,  for  which  they  were  condemned  by  a 
council  of  war. 

The  emperor'^s  misfortunes  grew  upon  him  Cardinal  Calonitz  and  Esterhasi  had  the 
government  of  Hungary  trusted  chiefly  to  them.  The  former  was  so  cruel,  and  the  other  so 
ravenous,  that  the  Hungarians  took  advantage  from  this  distraction  in  the  emperor''s  afiairs 
to  run  together  in  great  bodies,  and  in  many  places,  setting  prince  Ragotski  at  their  head. 
They  demanded  that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  and  that  their  privileges  should  be 
restored.  They  were  much  animated  in  this  by  the  practices  of  the  French,  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria's  agents.  Some  small  assistance  was  sent  them  by  the  way  of  Poland.  They 
were  encouraged  to  enter  upon  no  treaty,  but  to  unite  and  fortify  themselves ;  assurances 
being  given  them  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded,  unless  they  were  fully  restored  to  all 
their  ancient  liberties. 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  much  alarmed  at  this,  fearing  it  might  be  secretly  set  on  by  the 
Turks ;  though  that  court  gave  all  possible  assurances  that  they  would  maintain  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz  most  religiously,  and  that  they  would  in  no  sort  encourage  or  assist  the  mal- 
contents. A  revolution  happening  in  that  empire,  in  which  a  new  sultan  was  set  up,  raised 
new  apprehensions  of  a  breach  on  that  side.  But  the  sultan  renewed  the  assurances  of 
maintaining  the  peace  so  solemnly,  that  all  those  fears  were  soon  dissipated.  There  was  a 
great  faction  in  the  emperor's  court,  and  among  his  ministers ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
had  strength  of  genius  enough  to  govern  them.  Count  Mansfield  was  much  suspected  of 
being  in  the  interests  of  France.  The  prince  of  Baden  and  prince  Eugene  both  agreed  in 
charging  his  conduct,  though  they  differed  almost  in  every  thing  else.  Yet  he  was  so 
possessed  of  the  emperor's  favour  and  confidence,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  him  set  aside. 
In  conclusion,  he  was  advanced  to  a  high  post  in  the  emperor's  household,  and  prince  Eugene 
was  made  president  of  the  council  of  war. 

But  what  effect  soever  this  might  have  in  succeeding  campaigns,  it  was  then  too  late  in 
the  year  to  find  remedies  for  the  present  disorders :  and  all  afiairs  on  the  south  of  the 
Danube  were  falling  into  great  confusion.  Things  went  a  little  better  on  the  north  side  of 
that  river.  The  upper  palatinate  was  entirely  conquered ;  but  near  the  end  of  the  year 
Augsburg  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Landau  was  besieged  by  the 
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French.  Tallard,  who  commanded  the  siege,  took  it  in  fewer  weeks  than  it  had  ooat  the 
Ckrmans  months  to  take  it  in  the  former  year.  Nor  was  this  all ;  an  army  of  the  confede- 
rates was  hrought  together  to  raise  the  siege  :  the  yonng  prince  of  Hesse  commanded,  hut 
the  prince  of  Nassau  Welburg,  as  a  man  of  more  experience  in  war,  was  chiefly  depended 
on,  though  his  conduct  showed  how  little  he  deserved  it.  The  emperor  s  birthday  was  m 
day  of  diversion,  and  the  German  generals,  then  at  Spire,  allowed  themselves  all  ^e  idle 
liberties  used  in  courts  on  such  days,  vnthout  the  ordinary  precaution  of  having  scouts  or 
parties  abroad,  in  the  same  careless  state  as  if  no  enemy  had  been  near  them.  Tallard, 
having  intelligence  of  this,  left  a  part  of  his  army  to  make  a  show,  and  maintain  tlie  wofka 
before  Landau,  and  marched  Mrith  his  best  troops  against  the  Germans.  He  surprised  and 
routed  them ;  upon  which  Landau  capitulated.  With  this  the  warlike  operations  ai  this 
campaign  ended  very  gloriously,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  French. 

But  two  great  negotiations,  then  brought  to  a  conclusion,  very  much  changed  the  face  oi 
afiairs.  All  the  confederates  pressed  the  king  of  Portugal  to  come  into  the  alliance,  as  his 
own  interest  led  him  to  it ;  since  it  was  visible  that,  as  soon  as  Spain  was  once  united  to  the 
crown  of  France,  he  could  not  hope  to  continue  long  in  Portugal.  The  almirante  of  Castile 
was  believed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria,  therefore,  to  send  him  out  of  the 
way,  he  was  appointed  to  go  ambassador  to  France.  He  seemed  to  undertake  it,  and  made 
the  necessary  preparations ;  he  saw  this  embassy  was  intended  for  an  exile,  and  that  it  put 
him  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  :  so,  after  he  had  raised  what  was  necessary  to  defray  his 
expense,  he  secretly  changed  his  course,  and  escaped  with  the  wealth  he  had  in  his  hands  to 
Lisbon;  where  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations  vnth  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
emperor.  He  gave  great  assurances  of  the  good  dispositions  in  which  both  the  people  and 
garndees  of  Spain  were,  who  were  grown  sick  of  their  new  masters.  The  risk  he  himseif 
ran  seemed  a  very  full  credential.  He  assured  them  the  new  king  was  despised,  and  thai 
the  French  about  him  were  universally  hated  :  the  Spaniards  could  not  bear  the  being  made 
a  province,  either  to  France,  or  to  the  emperor. 

He  therefore  proposed  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  should  renounce  aD 
their  pretensions  and  transfer  them  to  the  archduke,  and  declare  him  king  of  Spain ;  and 
that  he  should  be  immediately  sent  thither ;  for  he  assured  them  the  Spaniards  would  not 
revolt  from  a  king  that  was  in  possession,  till  they  saw  another  king  who  claimed  hit 
right ;  and,  in  that  case,  they  would  think  they  had  a  right  to  adhere  to  the  king  they 
liked  best.  The  king  of  Portugal  likewise  demanded  an  enlargement  of  his  frx)ntier8,  and 
some  new  accessions  to  his  crown,  which  were  reasonable,  but  could  not  be  stipulated  but 
by  a  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  treaty  that  the  emperor  had  made  with  the  late  king,  and  with  the  States,  one 
article  was,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  possess  themselves  of  the  dimiinions  which  the 
crown  of  Spain  had  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  vested  in  them  the  right  that  their  anna 
should  give  them  in  these  acquisitions ;  upon  which  the  king  had  designed  to  send  a  great 
fleet,  vdth  a  land  army,  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  to  seize  some  important  places  there,  with 
a  design  of  restoring  them  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  advantageous  articles  for  a  free 
trade,  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  should  receive  a  king  of  the  house  of  Austria.  This  desiga 
was  now  laid  aside,  and  the  reason  that  the  ministers  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  almiiante 
had  assured  them  that,  if  we  possessed  ourselves  of  any  of  their  places  in  the  West  Indiei^ 
the  whole  nation  would  by  that  means  become  entirely  French ;  they  would  never  beBere 
our  promises  of  restoring  them  ;  and,  seeing  they  had  no  naval  power  of  their  own  to  leooTer 
them  they  would  go  into  the  French  interest  very  cordially,  as  the  only  way  left  to  leoover 
these  places. 

An  entire  credit  was  given  to  the  almirante ;  so  the  queen  and  the  States  agreed  to  send 
ever  a  great  fleet,  with  a  land  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  together  with  a  great  sopply 
of  money  and  arms  to  Portugal ;  that  king  undertaking  to  have  an  army  of  twenty-ei^^ 
thousand  men  ready  to  join  ours.  In  this  treaty  an  incident  happened,  that  had  almoei 
spoiled  the  whole ;  the  king  of  Portugal  insisted  on  demanding  the  flag,  and  the  other 
respects  to  bo  paid  by  our  admiral,  when  he  was  in  his  ports  i  the  earl  of  NoUinj^uun 
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insisted  it  was  a  dishonour  to  England  to  strike,  even  in  another  king's  ports ;  this  was  not 
demanded  of  the  fleet  that  was  sent  to  bring  over  queen  Katharine ;  so,  though  Methuen, 
our  ambassador,  had  agreed  to  this  article,  he  pressed  the  queen  not  to  ratify  it. 

Methuen  *,  in  his  own  justification,  said,  he  consented  to  the  article,  because  he  saw  it 
was  insisted  on  so  much,  that  no  treaty  could  bo  concluded,  unless  that  point  were  yielded ; 
the  low  state  of  their  affairs,  in  the  year  1662,  when  the  protection  of  England  was  all  they 
had  in  view,  for  tlieir  preservation,  made  such  a  difference  between  that  and  the  present  timei^ 
that  the  one  was  not  to  be  set  up  for  a  precedent  to  govern  the  other ;  besides,  even  then 
the  matter  was  much  contested  in  their  councils,  though  the  extremities  to  which  they  wero 
reduced  made  them  yield  it.  The  lord  Godolphin  looked  on  this  as  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
insisted  on,  the  whole  affairs  of  Europe  seemed  to  turn  upon  this  treaty,  and  so  important  a 
matter  ought  not  to  be  retarded  a  day  for  such  punctilios  as  a  salute,  or  striking  the  flag  ; 
and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  every  sovereign  prince  should  claim  this  acknowledgment, 
imless  where  it  was  otherwise  stipulated  by  express  treaties.  The  laying  so  much  weight 
on  such  matters  very  much  heightened  jealousies  ;  and  it  was  said,  that  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  the  tories,  seemed  to  lay  hold  on  every  thing  that  could  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  war ;  while  the  round  proceeding  of  the  lord  Godolphin  reconciled  many  to  him.  The 
queen  confirmed  the  treaty  t ;  upon  which  the  court  of  Vienna  was  desired  to  do  their  part. 
But  that  court  proceeded  with  its  ordinary  slowness,  the  mildest  censure  passed  on  these  delays 
was,  that  they  proceeded  from  an  unreasonable  affectation  of  magnificence  in  the  ceremonial, 
which  could  not  be  performed  soon,  nor  easily,  in  a  poor  but  a  haughty  court ;  it  wad  done 
at  last,  but  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  new  declared  king  of  Spain  could  not  reach  Holland 
before  the  end  of  October.  A  squadron  of  our  fleet  was  lying  there  to  bring  him  over ; 
such  as  was  wont  to  convoy  the  late  king  when  he  crossed  the  seas.  But  the  ministers  of 
the  king  of  Sj^ain  thought  it  was  not  strong  enough ;  they  pretended  tliey  had  advertise* 
ments  that  the  French  had  a  stronger  squadron  in  Dunkirk,  which  might  be  sent  out  to 
intercept  him  ;  so  an  additional  strength  was  sent ;  this  lost  some  time,  and  a  fair  wind. 

It  had  like  to  have  been  more  fatal ;  for  about  the  end  of  November  the  weather  grew 
very  boisterous,  and  broke  out  on  the  27th  of  November,  in  the  most  violent  storm,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man :  the  city  of  London  was  so 
shaken  with  it,  that  people  were  generally  afraid  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houses. 
Some  houses  fell  and  crushed  their  masters  to  death ;  great  hurt  was  done  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England  ;  little  happening  in  the  north,  where  the  storm  was  not  so  violent.  There 
was  a  great  fall  of  trees,  chiefly  of  elms,  that  were  blown  down  by  the  wind.  We  had,  at 
that  time,  the  best  part  of  our  naval  force  upon  the  sea ;  which  filled  all  people  with  great 
apprehensions  of  an  irreparable  loss ;  and  indeed,  if  the  storm  had  not  been  at  its  height  at 
full  flood,  and  in  a  spring  tide,  the  loss  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  nation.  It  was  so 
considerable,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  of  war  were  cast  away,  in  which  one  thousand  five 
hundred  seamen  perished ;  few  merchantmen  were  lost ;  such  as  were  driven  to  sea  were 
safe  :  some  few  only  were  over-set.  Thus  the  most  threatening  danger,  to  whidi  the  nation. 
could  be  exposed,  went  off  with  little  damage ;  we  saw  all  our  hazard,  since  the  loss  of  our 
fleet  must  h:  ve  been  the  loss  of  the  nation.  If  this  great  hurricane  had  come  at  low  water, 
or  in  a  quarter  tide,  our  ships  must  have  been  driven  out  upon  the  banks  of  sand  that  He 
before  the  coast,  and  have  stuck  and  perished  there,  as  some  of  the  men  of  war  did ;  but 
the  sea  being  so  full  of  water,  all  but  some  heavy  ships  got  over  these  safe :  our  squadron, 
which  was  then  in  the  Maes,  suffered  but  little,  and  the  ships  were  soon  refitted,  and  ready 
to  sail. 

*  Jonathan  Methuen  vnA  the  representetive  in  parli*-  Dean  Swift  anite  in  giving  him  a  very  degrading  charao- 

ment  of  Devizes  from  1690  to  1702.     Edacated  for  the  ter.     The  first  tays  "  he  waa  a  man  of  intrigue,  b«i  mj 

profcBftion  of  the  law,  he  practised  with  succesa,  and  rose  muddy  in  hia  concepdonSr  and  not  quickly  underatood  ia 

to  the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.     According  any  thing;**  the  latter,  atill  more  virulent, deacribei  him; 

to  Mackay's  ^*  Cbaractera,*'  he  was  nearly  promoted  to  as  **  a  profligate  rogue,  without  religion,  or  morals,  but 

the  same  high  office  in  England.     It  is  an  instance  of  the  cunning  enough,  though  witbMtt  abilities  of  any  IdmL** 

ill  government  to  which  Ireland  has  for  centuries  been  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.    His  letters  do  not 

subjected,  tlutt  whilst  he  held  the  station  of  its  highest  showany  deficiency  of  sense.— Clarendon  Correspondence; 

law  offices,  he  was  employed  as  ambassador  to  Portugal;  Oxford  edition  of  tkis  work ;  Noble's  Contin.  of  Grainger. 
>vherc  ho  died  in  1706.     Mackay*8  *'  Characters*'  and        f  But  the  obs  aziaus  clause  waa  expunged. — Noble. 
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About  the  end  of  December,  the  king  of  Spain  landed  at  Portsmouth;  the  duke  of 
Somerset  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  receive  him,  and  to  bring  him  to  an  interview,  which  was 
to  be  at  Windsor*;  prince  George  went  and  met  him  on  the  way,  and  he  was  treated 
Mrith  great  magnificence :  the  court  was  very  splendid,  and  much  Pronged ;  the  queen'^s 
behaviour  towards  him  was  very  noble  and  obliging  :  the  young  king  charmed  all  that  were 
there ;  he  had  a  gravity  beyond  his  age,  tempered  with  much  modesty ;  his  behaviour 
in  all  points  so  exact,  that  there  was  not  a  circumstance  in  his  whole  deportment  that 
liable  to  censure ;  he  paid  an  extraordinary  respect  to  the  queen,  and  yet  maintained  a  due 
greatness  in  it.  He  had  an  art  of  seeming  well  pleased  with  every  thing,  Mrithout  so  much 
as  smiling  once  all  the  while  he  was  at  court,  which  was  only  three  days :  he  spoke  but 
little,  and  all  he  said  was  judicious  and  obliging.  All  possible  haste  was  made  in  fitting 
out  the  fleet,  so  that  he  set  sail  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  for  five  days  he  had  a  fair 
wind  with  good  weather,  but  then  the  wind  changed,  and  he  was  driven  back  to  Portsmouth. 
He  lay  there  above  three  weeks,  and  then  he  had  a  very  prosperous  navigation.  The  forces 
that  were  ordered  to  go  over  to  his  assistance  were  by  this  time  got  ready  to  attend  on  him, 
so  he  sailed  with  a  great  fleet,  both  of  men  of  war  and  transport  ships :  he  arrived  happily 
at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  outward  expressions  of  joy  and  welcome,  and 
at  an  expence,  in  a  vain  magnificence,  which  that  court  could  not  well  bear ;  but  a  national 
vanity  prevailed  to  carry  this  too  far,  by  which  other  things  that  were  more  necessary  were 
neglected :  that  court  was  then  very  melancholy ;  for  the  young  infanta,  whom  the  king 
of  Spain  was  to  have  married,  as  had  been  agreed,  died  a  few  dayB  before  his  arrival. 

While  this  negotiation  with  Portugal  was  carried  on,  the  duke  of  Savoy  began  to  see  his 
own  danger,  if  the  two  crowns  should  come  to  be  united ;  and  he  saw,  that  if  the  king  of 
France  drove  the  imperialists  out  of  Italy,  and  became  master  of  the  Milanese,  he  must  lie 
exposed,  and  at  mercy ;  he  had  married  his  two  daughters  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  to 
king  Philip  of  Spain  ;  but  as  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  he  was  now  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  son ;  his  alliance  with  France  was  only  for  one  year,  which  he  had  renewed  £rom 
year  to  year,  so  he  o£fered,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  enter  into  the  great  alliance ;  and  he 
demanded  for  his  share,  the  Novarize,  and  the  Montferrat.  His  leaving  the  allies,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  former  war,  showed  that  he  maintained  the  character  of  his  fiunily,  of  changing 
sides,  as  often  as  he  could  expect  better  terms,  by  a  new  turn ;  yet  his  interest  lay  so  visibly 
now  on  the  side  of  the  alliance,  that  it  was  very  reasonable  to  believe  he  yns  resolved  to 
adhere  firmly  to  it.  So  when  the  demands  he  made  were  laid  before  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  from  thence  transmitted  to  England,  and  Holland,  all  the  assistance  that  he  proposed 
was  promised  him :  the  court  of  Vienna  had  no  money  to  spare,  but  England  and  the  States 
were  to  pay  him  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  month,  of  which  England  was  to  pay  him  two 
thirds,  and  the  States  the  rest. 

Since  I  am  to  relate  the  rest  of  this  transaction,  I  must  look  back,  and  give  some  aooount 
of  his  departing  from  the  alliance  in  the  former  war,  which  I  had  from  Monsieur  Herral, 
who  was  then  the  king's  envoy  in  Switzerland,  a  French  refugee,  but  originally  of  a  Gkrman 

*  Churles  Seymour,  conuoonly  known  as  "  toe  proud  liveries  were  the  same  as  those  worn  hj  the  royal  feoir 

duke  of  Somerset.**     He  was  bom  in  1662,  and  died  in  men.     His  servanU  wore  directed  by  signs,  and  ooarien 

1 748.     He  was  interred  in  Salisbury  cathedrsL     Noble  preceded  him  to  clear  the  country  roads,  that  he  m^ht 

relates  several  anecdotes,  fully  justifying  the  popular  epi-  pass  without  obstruction  or  observation.     A  coantrymaa 

thet  applied  to  him.     Under  queen  Anne  he  was  master  driving  a  pig,  instead  of  obeying  the  mandate,  held  vp 

of  the  horse,  privy  councillor,  and  a  commissioner  for  the  the  hog  by  the  ears,  indignantly  ezclaimii^,  '*  I  tee  hiaa, 

union  ;  but  upon  the  change  of  ministry  he  was  super-  and  so  shall  my  pig.**     He  had  two  wives ;  Eliza,  only 

seded.     Indignant,  he,  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  forced  child  of  the  earl   of  Northumberland ;  and  Chariotte, 

himself  into  the  council  at  Kensington,  summoned   to  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Winchiisea  and  Nottii^kam. 

deliberate  upon  the  situation  of  the  nation,  the  queen  The  latter  onoe  tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder  with  her 

lying  dead  at  the  time.     This  disconcerted  all  the  plans  fan,  upon  wliich  he  indignantly  rebuked  her  by  obaanriag, 

o(  the  tory  party.     George  the  First  restored  him  to  all  **  My  first  duchess  was  a  Percy,  and  she  nevo*  took  ancli 

his  honours,  but  from  these  he  was  removed  again  for  a  liberty.**    His  two  youngest  daughters  were  accustomed 

exprefsing  himself  with  indecorous  warmth,  because  bail  to  stand  and  watch  him  by  turns  as  he  slept  in  the  after- 

was  refused  for  his  son-in-law,  sir  William  Wyndham,  noon.     One  of  them  being  wearied,  mi  down,  which  h* 

suspected  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  exiled  obeerving  as  he  suddenly  awaked,  declared  she  ahovld 

court.     Upon  this  he  had  all  his  servants*  liveries  taken  remember.     By  his  will  ho  left  her  20,0001.  lesa  tbaa 

ill  a  cart  and  thrown  into  the  yard  of  the  palace.     These  her  sister.     Such  a  proud  brute  must  have  been  a  fboL 
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family  of  Aug&burg,  settled  but  lately  in  France.  In  January,  1696,  when  the  plot  for 
assassinating  the  king  and  invading  the  nation  was  thought  so  surely  laid,  that  it  could  not 
miscarry,  the  king  of  France  sent  M.  Chanley  very  secretly  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  a 
full  credence  to  the  propositions  he  was  to  make,  demanding  a  positive  answer  within  six 
hours ;  with  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  wrote  very  warmly  to  him ;  he  said,  he  had  employed 
all  his  interest  with  the  king  his  brother,  to  get  these  offers  made  to  him,  which  he  conjured 
him  to  accept  of,  otherwise  he  must  look  for  utter  ruin,  without  remedy,  or  recovery.  Chan- 
ley told  him,  that  at  that  present  time,  he  was  to  reckon  that  king  James  was  repossessed  of 
the  throne  of  England,  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  either  dead,  or  in  his  hands ;  so 
he  offered  to  restore  Cazal  and  Pigneroll,  and  all  that  was  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  treaty, 
if  he  would  depart  from  the  alliance.  The  duke  of  Savoy  being  thus  alarmed  Mdth  a  revo- 
lution of  England,  and  being  so  straitened  in  time,  thought  the  extreme  necessity,  to  which 
he  would  be  reduced,  in  case  that  was  true,  must  justify  his  submitting,  when  otherwise  his 
ruin  was  unavoidable.  The  worst  part  of  this  was,  that  he  got  leave  to  pretend  to  continue 
in  the  alliance,  till  he  had  drawn  all  the  supplies  he  was  to  expect  for  that  year  from 
England,  and  the  States,  and  then  the  whole  matter  was  owned,  as  has  been  related  in  the 
transactions  of  that  year.  I  leave  this  upon  the  credit  of  him  from  whom  I  had  it,  who 
assured  me  he  was  well  informed  concerning  it. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  having  now  secretly  agreed  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  did  not  declare 
it,  but  continued  still  denying  it  to  the  French,  that  so  when  the  duke  of  Vendome  sent 
back  bis  troops  to  him,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  might  more  safely  own  it.  The 
French  had  reason  to  suspect  a  secret  negotiation,  but  could  not  penetrate  into  it,  so  they 
took  an  effectual,  though  a  very  fraudulent  method  to  discover  it,  which  was  told  me  soon 
after  by  the  carl  of  Pembroke.  They  got  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  to  him,  with  all 
seeming  sincerity,  and  with  great  secrecy,  for  he  sent  it  to  him  by  a  subject  of  his  own,  so 
well  disguised  and  directed,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  imposed  on  by  this  management : 
in  this  letter,  the  elector  complained  bitterly  of  the  insolence  and  perfidiousness  of  the  French, 
into  wliosc  hands  he  had  put  himself:  he  said,  he  saw  his  error  now,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
see  how  he  could  correct  it ;  yet  if  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  almost  in  as  bad  a  state  as 
himself,  would  join  with  him,  so  that  they  might  act  by  concert,  they  might  yet  not  only 
recover  tliemselves,  but  procure  a  happy  peace  for  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  duke  of 
Savoy,  mistrusting  nothing,  wrote  him  a  frank  answer,  in  which  he  owned  his  own  designs, 
and  encouraged  the  elector  to  go  on,  and  offered  all  offices  of  friendship  on  his  behalf,  with 
the  rest  of  the  allies.  The  French,  who  knew  by  what  ways  the  Savoyard  was  to  return, 
seized  him,  without  so  much  as  acquainting  the  elector  Mrith  the  discovery  that  they  had 
made  :  they  saw  now  into  this  secret ;  so  when  the  time  came,  in  which  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome ought  to  have  sent  back  his  troops  to  him,  they  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  contrary 
to  all  treaties ;  and  with  this  the  war  began  in  those  parts.  It  was  much  apprehended  that, 
considering  the  weak  and  naked  state  in  which  the  duke  of  Savoy  then  was,  the  French 
would  have  quickly  mastered  him  ;  but  count  Staremberg  ventured  on  a  march,  which  naili- 
tary  men  said  was  the  best  laid,  and  the  best  executed  of  any  in  the  whole  war  :  he  marched 
from  the  Modcnese,  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  through  ways  that,  by  reason  of  the 
rains  that  had  fallen,  seemed  impracticable,  having  in  many  places  the  French  both  before 
and  behind  him ;  he  broke  through  all,  and  in  conclusion  joined  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  a 
good  body  of  horse.  By  this  he  was  rendered  safe  in  Piedmont ;  it  is  true  the  French  made 
themselves  quickly  masters  of.  all  Savoy,  except  Montmelian,  where  some  small  actions  hap- 
pened, much  to  the  duke's  advantage.  The  Switzers  interposed  to  obtain  a  neutrality  for 
Savoy,  though  without  effect. 

The  rising  in  the  Cevennes  had  not  been  yet  subdued,  though  mareschal  Montravel  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  or  destroy  them :  he  committed  great  barbarities,  not  only  on 
those  he  found  in  arms,  but  on  whole  villages,  because  they,  as  he  was  informed,  favoured 
them :  they  came  often  down  out  of  their  hills  in  parties,  ravaging  the  country,  and  they 
engaged  the  king's  troops  with  much  resolution,  and  sometimes  with  great  advantage :  they 
seemed  resolved  to  accept  of  nothing  less  than  the  restoring  their  edicts  to  them ;  for  a  oon- 
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niyance  at  their  own  way  of  worship  was  offered  them :  they  had  many  among  them  who 
seemed  qualified  in  a  very  singular  manner,  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  rest ;  they  had  a  great 
measure  of  zeal  without  any  learning ;  they  scarcely  had  any  education  at  aU ;  I  spoke  with 
the  person  who,  by  the  queen  s  order,  sent  one  among  them  to  know  the  state  of  their  affidrs ; 
I  read  some  of  the  letters,  which  he  brought  from  them,  full  of  a  sublime  zeal  and  piety, 
expressing  a  courage  and  confidence  that  could  not  be  daunted ;  one  instance  of  this  was, 
that  they  all  agreed,  that  if  any  of  them  was  so  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
that  he  could  not  be  brought  off,  he  should  be  shot  dead,  rather  than  be  left  aliye  to  hH  into 
the  enemy's  hands ;  it  was  not  possible  then  to  form  a  judgment  of  that  insurrection,  the 
reports  about  it  were  so  various  and  uncertain,  it  being  as  much  magnified  by  some,  as  it  was 
undervalued  by  others :  the  whole  number  that  they  could  reckon  on  was  four  thousand  men, 
but  they  had  not  arms  and  clothes  for  half  that  number,  so  they  used  these  by  turns,  while 
the  rest  were  left  at  home,  to  follow  their  labour :  they  put  the  country  all  about  them  in  a 
great  fright,  and  to  a  vast  expence ;  while  no  intelligence  could  be  had  of  their  designs,  and 
they  broke  out  in  so  many  different  places,  that  all  who  lay  within  their  reach  were  in  a 
peq>etual  agitation ;  it  was  a  lamentable  thing  that  they  lay  so  far  within  the  country,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  send  supplies  to  them  imless  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  bseak  into  Dauphiny ;  and  therefore  advices  were  sent  them,  to  accept  of  snch 
terms  as  could  be  had,  and  to  reserve  themselves  for  better  times. 

In  Poland,  the  scene  was  more  embroiled  than  ever ;  there  was  some  appearance  of  peace 
this  summer,  but  it  went  off  in  vrinter :  the  old  fierce  cardinal  drew  a  diet  to  Warsaw ; 
there  it  was  declared  that  their  king  had  broken  all  their  laws :  upon  that,  they,  by  a  formal 
sentence,  deposed  him,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant.  This  was  done  in  concert  with  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  lay  with  his  army  at  some  distance  from  them,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dantzic,  which  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much :  it  was  believed  that  they  designed  to 
choose  Sobieski,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  who  then  lived  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  and 
being  in  the  emperor's  dominions,  he  thought  himself  safer  than  he  proved  to  be ;  the  king 
of  Poland  retired  into  Saxony  in  some  haste,  which  made  many  conclude,  that  he  resolved  to 
abandon  Poland ;  but  he  laid  another  design,  which  was  executed  to  his  mind,  though  in 
the  sequel  it  proved  not  much  to  his  advantage ;  Sobieski  uid  his  brother  were  in  a  corres* 
pondence  with  the  party  in  Poland  that  opposed  the  king,  upon  which  they  ought  to  have 
looked  to  their  own  security  with  more  precaution :  they,  it  seems,  apprehended  nothing 
where  they  then  were,  and  so  diverted  themselves  at  hunting,  and  otherwise  in  their  usual 
manner ;  upon  this  some,  sent  by  the  king  of  Poland,  took  them  both  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  to  Dresden,  where  they  were  safely  kept ;  and  all  the  remonstrances  that  the  emperor 
could  make  upon  such  an  act  of  hostility  had  no  effect.  This  for  a  while  broke  their 
measures  at  Warsaw ;  many  forsook  them,  while  the  king  of  Sweden  seemed  implacable  in 
his  opposition  to  Augustus,  whose  chief  confidence  was  in  the  czar  :  it  was  suspected  thai 
the  French  had  a  management  in  this  matter ;  since  it  was  certain  that,  by  the  war  in 
Poland,  a  great  part  of  that  force  was  diverted  which  might  otherwise  have  been  engaged 
in  the  common  cause  of  the  great  alliance.  All  the  advices  that  we  had  from  thence  agroed 
in  this,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  himself  was  in  no  understanding  with  the  French,  Imt  it 
was  visible  that  what  he  did  contributed  not  a  little  to  serve  their  ends.  This  was  the  stete 
of  aff&irs  at  land. 

I  turn  next  to  another  element,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  at  sea,  wfaeia 
things  were  ill  designed,  and  worse  executed :  the  making  prince  George  our  lord  high 
admiral,  proved  in  many  instances  very  unhappy  to  the  nation  :  men  of  bad  designs  impoaod 
on  him,  he  understood  those  matters  very  little,  and  they  sheltered  themselves  under  hte 
name,  to  which  a  great  submission  was  paid ;  but  the  complaints  rose  the  higher  for  that ; 
our  main  fleet  was  ready  to  go  out  in  May,  but  the  Dutch  fleet  was  not  yet  come  over ;  to 
Book  was  sent  out  to  alarm  the  coast  of  France ;  he  lingered  long  in  port,  pretending  ill 
health ;  upon  that  Churchill  was  sent  to  command  the  fleet ;  but  Rook'^s  h^lth  returned 
happily  for  him,  or  he  thought  fit  to  lay  aside  that  pretence,  and  went  to  sea,  where  he  oon^ 
4inued  a  month ;  but  in  such  a  station  as  if  his  design  had  been  to  keep  far  from  meeliiig 
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the  French  fleet,  which  sailed  out  at  that  time ;  and  to  do  the  enemy  no  haiin,  not  so  much 
as  to  disturb  their  quiet,  by  coming  near  their  coast ;  at  last  he  returned  without  having 
attempted  any  thing  *. 

It  was  after  this  resolved  to  send  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean :  it  was  near  the 
end  of  June  before  they  were  ready  to  sail,  and  they  had  orders  to  come  out  of  the  streights 
by  the  end  of  September :  every  thing  was  so  ill  laid  in  this  expedition  as  if  it  had  been 
intended  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  it  besides  the  convoying  our  merchant  ships,  which 
did  not  require  the  fourth  part  of  such  a  force.  Shovel  was  sent  to  command ;  when  he  saw 
his  instructions  he  represented  to  the  ministry  that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  this 
voyage ;  he  was  ordered  to  go,  and  he  obeyed  his  orders  :  he  got  to  Leghorn  by  the  begins 
ning  of  September.  His  arrival  seemed  to  be  of  great  consequence,  and  the  allies  began  to 
take  courage  from  it ;  but  they  were  soon  disappointed  of  their  hopes  when  they  understood 
that  by  his  orders  he  could  only  stay  a  few  days  there ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  imagine  what  the 
design  of  so  great  an  expedition  could  be,  or  why  so  much  money  was  thrown  away  on  Back 
a  project,  which  made  us  despised  by  our  enemies,  whilst  it  provoked  our  friends,  who  might 
justly  think  they  could  not  depend  upon  such  an  ally  who  managed  so  great  a  force  with  so 
poor  a  conduct,  as  neither  to  hurt  their  enemies,  nor  protect  their  friends  by  it. 

A  squadron  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  commanded  by  Graydon,  a  man  bmtal  in  his 
way,  and  not  well  afiected  to  the  present  state  of  afiairs.  The  design  w^as,  to  gather  all  the 
forces  that  we  had,  scattered  up  and  down  the  plantations,  and  with  that  strength  to  go  and 
take  Placentia,  and  so  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  :  but  the  secret  of 
this  was  so  ill  kept,  that  it  was  commonly  talked  of  before  he  sailed  :  the  French  had  timely 
notice  of  it,  and  sent  a  greater  force  to  defend  the  place  than  he  could  bring  together  to  attack 
it.  His  orders  were  pressing,  in  particular,  that  he  should  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  pursue 
any  of  the  enemy^s  ships  whom  he  might  see ;  these  he  observed  so  punctually,  that  when 
he  saw  a  squadron  of  four  French  men  of  war  sailing  towards  Brest,  that  were  visibly  fool^ 
and  in  no  condition  to  make  any  resistance,  he  sent  indeed  one  of  his  ships  to  view  them, 
who  engaged  them,  but  Graydon  gave  the  signal  to  call  him  off",  upon  which  they  got  safe 
into  Brest.  This  was  afterwards  known  to  be  Du  Casse's  squsidron,  who  was  bringing 
treasure  home  from  Carthagena,  and  other  ports  of  the  West  Indies,  reported  to  be  four 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight ;  but  though  here  was  a  good  prey  lost,  yet  so  careful  was  the 
prince's  council  to  excuse  every  thing,  done  by  such  a  man,  that  they  ordered  an  advertise- 
ment to  be  put  in  the  gazette,  to  justify  Graydon ;  in  which  it  was  said  that,  pursuant  to 
his  orders,  he  had  not  engaged  that  fleet.  The  orders  were  indeed  strangely  given,  yet  our 
admirals  had  never  thought  themselves  so  bound  down  to  them,  but  that,  upon  great  occa- 
sions, they  might  make  stretches  ;  especially  where  the  advantage  was  visible,  as  it  was  in 
this  case ;  for  since  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  new  orders,  and  new  occasions  might 
happen,  which  could  not  be  known,  when  their  orders  were  given,  the  nature  of  the  service 
seemed  to  give  them  a  greater  liberty  than  was  fit  to  be  allowed  in  the  land  service.  When 
he  came  to  the  plantations,  he  acted  in  so  savage  a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  rather 
to  terrify  than  to  protect  them :  when  he  had  drawn  the  forces  together  that  were  in  the 
plantations,  he  went  to  attack  Placentia :  but  he  found  it  to  be  so  well  defended,  that  he 
did  not  think  fit  so  much  as  to  make  any  attempt  upon  it:  so  this  expedition  ended 
very  ingloriously,  and  many  complaints  of  Graydon's  conduct  were  sent  after  him. 

*  Sir  George  Rooke  was  not  a  supporter  of  the  vrhig  between  Sweden   and  Denmark,  but  the  latter  beii^ 

party  in  parliament,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  reason  refractory,  he    bombarded   Copenhagfen,  and  compelled 

that  actuated  Burnet  in  always  disparaging  this  gallant  them  to  be  reasonable.     The  king  of  Sweden  urged  him 

seaman.     William  the  Third  had  more  magnanimity,  for,  to  be  more  rigorous  towards  them,  but  Rooke  very  calmly 

^\\wn  urged  by  bis  ministry  to  discharge  Rooke  for  opposing  replied,  ^  Sir,  I  was  sent  hither  to  serve  your  majesty 

them  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  the  king  replied — **  No  ;  not  to  ruin  the  king  of  Denmark.*^     Party  spirit  eventv'. 

if  you  have  anything  to  allege  against  his  conduct  in  the  ally  prevailed,  and  in   1705  he  was  removed  from  the 

navy,  I  may  comply  with  your  request ;  but  I  will  never  command  of  the  fleet     When  making  his  will,  a  friend 

discbarge  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  who  hath  always  remarked  that  his  fortune  was  less  than  ndght  have  been 

behaved  well  in  my  service,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  expected,  to  which  sir  George  answered-^**  True ;  I  do 

conduct  in  parliament.*^     He  was  a  native  of  Kent,  bom  not  leave  mnch,  but  what  I  do  leave  was  honestly  gotten; 

iu   1()50,  and  dying  in  1709.     Two  or  three  anecdotes  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  or  the  nation  a  fiurthing.**— 

will  place  bis  character  in  a  true  light.     In  1700,  when  Campbell*i  Lives  of  the  Admirals;  Noble*s  Contin.  of 

serving  in  the  Baltic,  and  endeavouring  to  mediate  a  peace  Grainger. 
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There  was  also  a  great  complaint  through  the  whole  fleet  of  their  yictuaUing ;  we  lost 
many  of  our  seamen,  who,  as  was  said,  were  poisoned  hy  ill  food ;  and  though  great  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  Tictuallers  before  the  fleet  went  out,  yet  there  was  not  such  care 
taken  to  look  into  it  as  a  matter  of  that  consequence  deserved :  the  merchants  did  also 
complain  that  they  were  ill  served  with  convojrs,  and  so  little  care  had  been  taken  of  the 
Newcastle  fleet,  that  the  price  of  coals  rose  very  high  ;  it  was  also  said,  that  there  was  not 
a  due  care  had  of  our  seamen  that  were  taken  by  the  privateers,  many  of  them  died  by 
reason  of  their  ill  usage,  while  others,  to  deliver  themselves  from  that,  went  into  the  Frendi 
service.  Thus  all  our  marine  affairs  were  much  out  of  order,  and  these  disorders  were 
charged  on  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  them ;  every  thing  was  unprosperous,  and  that 
will  always  be  laid  heavily  on  those  who  are  in  the  management  of  affairs :  it  is  certain  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  all  those  who  hated  the  late  king  and  his  government,  or  had 
been  dismissed  the  service  by  him,  were  sought  out,  and  invited  into  employments :  so  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  be  faithful,  or  cordial,  in  the  war  against  France. 

The  a£BEdrs  of  Scotland  come  next  to  be  related :  a  new  parliament  was  called,  and  many 
were  chosen  to  serve  in  it,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  secret  engagements  with  the  court  at 
St.  Germains  :  the  lords,  who  had  hitherto  kept  out  of  parliament,  and  were  known  to  be 
Jacobites,  came  and  qualified  themselves  by  taking  the  oaths  to  vote  in  parliament :  it  was 
set  up  for  a  maxim  by  the  new  ministry,  that  all  the  Jacobites  were  to  be  invited  home ;  so 
a  proclamation  was  issued  out,  of  a  very  great  extent,  indemnifying  all  persons,  for  all 
treasons  committed  before  April  last,  without  any  limitation  of  time  for  their  coming  home 
to  accept  of  this  grace,  and  without  demanding  any  security  of  them  for  the  future.  The 
duke  of  Queensbury  was  sent  down  the  queens  commissioner  to  the  parliament;  this 
inflamed  all  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  him  :  they  resolved  to  oppose  him  still  in  every 
thing,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Jacobites  joined  v/ith  them,  but  some  of  them  were  bought 
off^,  as  was  said,  by  him  :  he,  seeing  so  strong  an  opposition  formed  against  him,  studied  to 
engage  the  presbyterian  party  to  stick  to  him :  and  even  the  party  that  united  against  him 
were  so  apprehensive  of  the  strength  of  that  interest,  that  they  likewise  studied  to  court 
them,  and  were  very  careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage.  By  this,  all  the  hopes  of  the 
episcopal  party  were  lost,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  church  did  not  only  continue  in 
the  same  state  in  which  it  was  during  the  former  reign,  but  the  presbyterians  got  a  new  law 
in  their  favour,  which  gave  them  as  firm  a  settlement,  and  as  full  a  security,  as  law  could 
give ;  for  an  act  passed,  not  only  confirming  the  claim  of  rights,  upon  which  the  crown  had 
been  ofiered  to  the  late  king,  one  of  its  articles  being  against  prelacy,  and  for  a  parity  in  the 
church,  but  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  endeavour  any  alteration  of  it.  It  had  been 
often  proposed  to  the  late  king  to  pass  this  into  an  act,  but  he  would  never  consent  to  it ; 
he  said,  he  had  taken  the  crown  on  the  terms  in  that  claim,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
never  make  a  breach  on  any  part  of  it ;  but  he  would  not  bind  his  successors  by  making  it 
a  perpetual  law.  Thus  a  ministry  that  carried  all  matters  relating  to  the  church  to  so  great 
a  height ;  yet,  with  other  views,  gave  a  fatal  stroke  to  the  episcopal  interest  in  Scotland,  to 
which  the  late  king  would  never  give  way.  The  great  debates  in  this  session  were  conoem- 
ing  the  succession  of  the  crown,  in  case  the  queen  should  die  without  issue.  They  reeolyed 
to  give  the  preference  to  that  debate  before  they  would  consider  the  supplies ;  it  was  soon 
resolved  that  the  successor  to  the  crown  after  the  queen,  should  not  be  the  same  person 
that  was  king,  or  queen,  of  England,  unless  the  just  rights  of  the  nation  should  be  declared 
in  parliament,  and  fully  settled  in  an  independence  upon  Ekiglish  interests  and  councils. 
After  this  they  went  to  name  particulars,  which  by  some  were  carried  so  far,  that  those  expe- 
dients were  indeed  the  setting  up  a  commonwealth,  with  the  empty  name  of  a  king ;  for  it 
was  proposed  that  the  whole  administration  should  be  committed  to  a  council,  named  by 
parliament,  and  that  the  legislature  should  be  entirely  in  the  parliament,  by  which  no  shadow 
of  power  was  left  with  the  crown,  and  it  was  merely  a  nominal  thing ;  but  the  further  enter- 
ing upon  expedients  was  laid  aside  for  that  time,  only  one  act  passed  that  went  a  great  way 
towards  them  :  it  was  declared,  that  no  succeeding  king  should  have  the  power  to  engage 
the  nation  in  a  war,  without  consent  of  parliament.  Another  act  of  a  strange  nature  passed, 
alloNving  the  importation  of  French  goods,  which,  as  was  pretended,  were  to  be  imported  in 
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the  ships  of  a  neutral  state.  The  truth  was,  the  revenue  was  so  exhausted,  that  they  had 
not  enough  to  support  the  government  without  such  help  :  those  who  desired  to  drink  good 
wine,  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  trade,  ran  into  it ;  so  it  was  carried,  though  with  great 
opposition ;  the  Jacobites  also  went  into  it,  since  it  opened  a  free  correspondence  with  France ; 
it  was  certainly  against  the  public  interest  of  the  government  in  opposition  to  which  private 
interest  will  often  prevail.  The  court  of  St.  Germains,  perceiving  such  a  disjointing  in  Scot- 
land, and  so  great  an  opposition  made  in  parliament,  was  from  thence  encouraged  to  set  all 
their  emissaries  in  that  kingdom  at  work,  to  engage  both  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
several  tribes  in  the  Highlands,  to  be  ready  to  appear  for  them.  One  Frazer  had  gone 
through  the  Highlands  the  former  year,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  France,  where  he  pre- 
tended he  had  authority  from  the  Highlanders,  to  undertake  to  bring  together  a  body  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  if  they  might  be  assisted  by  some  force,  together  with  officers,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money  from  France.  After  he  had  delivered  this  message  to  the  queen  at 
St.  Gennains,  she  recommended  him  to  the  French  ministers :  so  he  had  some  audiences  of 
them.  He  proposed  that  five  thousand  men  should  be  sent  from  Dunkirk  to  land  near 
Dundee,  with  arms  for  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  that  five  hundred  should  be  sent  from 
Brest,  to  seize  on  Fort  William,  which  commanded  the  great  pass  in  the  Highlands.  The 
French  hearkened  to  all  this,  but  would  not  venture  much  upon  slight  grounds,  so  they  sent 
him  back  with  some  others,  in  whom  they  confided  more,  to  see  how  much  they  might 
depend  on,  and  what  the  strength  of  the  Highlanders  was ;  they  were  also  ordered  to  try 
whether  any  of  the  great  nobility  of  that  kingdom  would  engage  in  the  design. 

When  these  came  over,  Frazer  got  himself  secretly  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Queensbury, 
to  whom  he  discovered  all  that  had  been  already  transacted  ;  and  he  undertook  to  discover, 
the  whole  correspondence  between  St.  Germains  and  the  Jacobites :  he  also  named  many  of 
the  lords  who  opposed  him  most  in  parliament,  and  said,  they  werq  already  deeply  engaged. 
The  duke  of  Queensbury  hearkened  very  willingly  to  all  this,  and  he  gave  him  a  pass  to  go 
through  the  Highlands  again,  where  he  found  some  were  still  very  forward,  but  others  were 
more  reserved.  At  his  return,  he  resolved  to  go  back  to  France,  and  promised  to  make  a 
more  entire  discovery :  he  put  one  letter  in  the  duke  of  Queensbury's  hands,  from  the  queen 
at  St.  Germains,  directed  on  the  back  (but  by  another  hand)  to  the  Marquis  of  Athol :  the 
letter  was  written  in  such  general  terms,  that  it  might  have  been  directed  to  any  of  the  great 
nobility  ;  and  probably  he  who  was  trusted  with  it  had  power  given  him  to  direct  it  to  any, 
to  whom  he  found  it  would  be  most  acceptable :  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  letter  that  was 
particular  to  any  one  person  or  family ;  it  only  mentioned  the  promises  and  assurances  sent 
to  her  by  that  lord.  This  Frazer  had  been  accused  of  a  rape,  committed  on  a  sister  of  the 
lord  Athol's,  for  which  he  was  convicted  and  outlawed ;  so  it  might  be  supposed,  that  he,  to 
be  revenged  of  the  lord  Athol,  who  had  prosecuted  him  for  that  crime,  might  put  his  name 
on  the  back  of  that  letter.  It  is  certain  that  the  others,  who  were  more  trusted,  and  were 
sent  over  with  him,  avoided  his  company,  so  that  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  that  pro- 
ceeding. Frazer  came  up  to  London  in  winter,  and  had  some  meetings  with  the  practising 
Jacobites  about  the  town,  to  whom  he  discovered  his  negotiation ;  he  continued  still  to  per- 
suade the  duke  of  Queensbury  of  his  fidelity  to  him :  his  name  was  not  told  the  queen,  for 
when  the  duke  of  Queensbury  wrote  to  her  an  account  of  the  discovery,  he  added,  that 
unless  she  commanded  it,  he  had  promised  not  to  name  the  person,  for  he  was  to  go  back  to 
St.  Germains,  to  complete  the  discovery.  The  queen  did  not  ask  his  name,  but  had  more 
regard  to  what  he  said,  because  in  the  main  it  agreed  with  the  intelligence,  that  her  minis- 
ters had  from  their  spies  at  Paris.  Tlio  duke  of  Queensbury  procured  a  pass  for  him  to  go 
to  Holland,  but  by  another  name ;  for  he  opened  no  part  of  this  matter  to  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, who  gave  the  pass.  The  Jacobites  in  London  suspected  Frazer  s  correspondence 
with  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  and  gave  advertisement  to  the  lord  Athol,  and  by  this  means 
the  whole  matter  broke  out,  as  shall  be  told  afterwards.  What  influence  soever  this,  or  any 
other  practice  might  have  in  Scotland,  it  is  certain  the  opposition  in  parliament  grew  still 
greater ;  and  since  the  duke  of  Queensbury  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed,  in  those  strange 
limitations  upon  the  crown,  that  had  been  proposed,  though  the  queen  ordered  him  to  pass 
the  other  bills,  they  would  give  no  supply ;  so  that  the  pay  of  the  army,  with  the  charge  of 

3  B 
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the  govcmment,  was  to  run  upon  credit,  and  by  this  means  matters  there  were  likely  to  eome 
to  extremities.  A  national  humour  of  rendering  themselves  a  free  and  independent  kingdom 
did  so  inflame  them,  that  as  they  had  a  majority  of  seyenty  in  parliament,  they  seemed 
capable  of  the  most  extravagant  things  that  could  be  suggested  to  them  :  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ministry  forsook  the  duke  of  Queensbury  in  parliament ;  both  the  earl  of  Seafield, 
lord  chancellor,  the  marquis  of  Athol,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  lord  Tarbet,  the  secrotaiy  of 
state,  with  all  that  depended  on  them,  broke  off  from  him  :  yet  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
session,  Athol  was  made  a  duke,  and  Tarbet  was  made  earl  of  Cromarty,  which  looked  like 
rewarding  them  for  their  opposition  *.  Soon  after  that,  the  queen  resolved  to  revive  tiie 
order  of  the  thistle,  that  had  been  raised  by  her  fieither,  but  was  let  faU  by  the  late  king :  it 
was  to  be  carried  in  a  green  ribbon,  as  the  George  is  in  a  blue,  and  the  glory  vras  in  the  Ibnn 
of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  with  a  thistle  in  the  middle.  Argyle,  Athol,  Aimandale,  Orkney, 
and  Seafield  were  the  first  that  had  it,  the  number  being  limited  to  twelve  f .  And  to  sadi 
a  height  did  the  disorders  in  that  kingdom  rise,  that  great  skill  and  much  secret  ]»actioe 
seemed  necessary  to  set  matters  right  there :  the  aversion  and  jealousy  towards  those  w^o 
had  been  most  active  in  the  last  reign,  and  the  favour  showed  to  those  who  were  in  king 
James's  interests,  had  an  appearance  of  bringing  matters  out  of  an  excess,  to  a  temper :  and 
it  was  much  magnified  by  those  who  intended  to  flatter  the  queen,  on  design  to  ruin  her. 
Though  the  same  measures  were  taken  in  England,  yet  there  was  less  danger  in  following 
them  here  than  there :  errors  might  be  sooner  observed,  and  easier  corrected,  where  persons 
are  in  view,  and  arc  watched  in  all  their  motions :  but  this  might  prove  fatal  at  a  greater 
distance,  where  it  was  more  easy  to  deny,  or  palliate,  things,  with  great  assurance.  The 
duke  of  Queensbury's  engrossing  all  things  to  himself,  increased  the  disgust,  at  the  credit  hs 
was  in :  he  had  begun  a  practice  of  drawing  out  the  sessions  of  parliament  to  an  unusual 
length,  by  which  his  appointments  exhausted  so  much  of  the  revenue,  that  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  were  not  paid,  and  that  will  always  create  discontent ;  he  trusted  entirely  to 
a  few  persons,  and  his  conduct  was  liable  to  just  exceptions :  some  of  those  who  had  the 
greatest  credit  with  him  were  believed  to  be  engaged  in  a  foreign  interest,  and  his  passing,  or 
rather  promoting  the  act,  that  opened  a  correspondence  with  France,  was  considered  as  a 
design,  to  settle  a  commerce  there ;  and  upon  that,  his  fidelity,  or  his  capacity,  were  much 
questioned. 

There  were  still  high  discontents  in  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  behaviour  of  the  trustees 
there.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  better  received  when  he  went  to  that  government, 
because  he  came  after  the  earl  of  Rochester ;  till  it  appeared  that  he  was  in  all  things 
governed  by  him ;  and  that  he  pursued  the  measures  which  he  had  begun  to  take,  of  raising 
new  divisions  in  that  kingdom ;  for,  before  tliat  time,  the  only  division  in  Ireland  was,  that 

*  James  Donglafi,  second   duke  of  Queensbury,  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  nmted  kragdoms. 

bom  in  1662.     When  returned  from  travelling,  Charles  His  political  opponents  represent  him  in  Terj  odious  Ughta, 

the  Second  appointed  him  a  privy  councillor  for  Scotland,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  be  ms  a  talented,  Tfartaoiw 

but  these  and  other  appointments  he  resigned  when  James  man. — Noble's  Contin.  of  Grainger;  Lockhart  Papm— 

succeeded  to  the  throne.     William  restored  him  to  all  Peerages. 

his  offices,  appointed  him  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  a  George  Mackenzie,  lord   Hadeod,  and  Casdehaten, 

captain  in  the  Dutch  guard,  made  him  a  lord  of  the  trear*  viscount  Tarbet,  and  earl  of  Cromartie,  naa  dlslliigiilJwtd 

sury,  permitted  him  to  vote  in  the  house  of  lords  as  a  for  his  loyalty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles,  Jamet,  and  Wi^ 

Scotch  peer,  though  his  father  was  living,  and  appointed  liam.    Besides  the  other  appointments  mentiooed  by  Bur- 

him  to  the  lord  treasurenhip  of  Scotland.    In  1695,  upon  net,  queen  Anne  appointed  him  jastle»-genenl,  an  ottee 

the  death  of  his  father,  he  resigned  all  his  military  em-  he  reigned  in  1710.     He  died  in  1714,  in  Ua  eighty* 

ployments,  but  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  an  extraordinary  fourth  year.^Noble. 

lord  of  session,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  for  two  sessions  t  The  order  of  the  thistle  was  instituted  by  Jamea  dae 

lord  high  commissioner.     In  this  post  he  was  reUuned  by  Fifth  of  Scotland,  in  the  year   1554;  revived  bj  onr 

queen  Anne,  and  she  named  him  a  commissioner  of  the  James  the  Second  in  1697,  and  re-eatabHslicd,  a*  nwii- 

union,  of  which  he  was  a  chief  promoter,  and  for  which  tioned  in  the  text,  by  queen  Anne.     The  ofder  eonaii^t 

he  received  extraordinary  marks  of  public  favour.     He  of  the  sovereign,  and  twelve  brethren,  or  knightai     Tim 

was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  star  is  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  of  silver  embrddery,  with 

Scotland.     In  1704  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  office  rays  emanating  between  the  points  of  the  croM,  on  the 

by  the  superior  numbers  of  his  political  opponents,  but  oentre  of  which  is  a  thistle  of  green  and  gold  npon  n  MM 

the  next  year  returned  to  power  as  first  lord  of  the  trea-  green,  round  which  is  a  circle  of  gold,  and  on  tUa  the 

sury,  and  privy  seal.     He  was  raised  to  the  English  peer-  motto  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,**  (No  one  provolMt 

age  as  duke  of  Dover,  marquis  of  Beverley,  and  baron  me  with  imponity.)    The  jewel  and  oollar 
Bappon.     From  1710  until  his  death  in  Ull,  he  was 
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of  English  and  Irish,  protestants  and  papists ;  but  of  late  an  animosity  came  to  be  raised 
there,  like  that  we  labour  under  in  England,  between  whig  and  tory.  The  wiser  sort  of  the 
English  resolved  to  oppose  this  all  they  could,  and  to  proceed  with  temper  and  moderation : 
the  parliament  there  was  opened  with  speeches  and  addresses,  that  carried  the  compliments 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  so  far,  as  if  no  other  person  besides  himself  could  have  given  them 
that  settlement  which  they  expected  from  his  government.  The  trustees  had  raised  a 
scandal  upon  that  nation,  as  if  they  designed  to  set  up  an  independence  upon  England ;  so 
they  began  the  session  with  a  vote,  disclaiming  that  as  false  and  injurious.  They  expressed 
on  all  occasions  their  hatred  of  the  trustees  and  of  their  proceedings,  yet  they  would  not  pre- 
sume to  meddle  with  any  thing  they  had  done,  pursuant  to  the  act  that  had  passed  in 
England,  which  vested  the  trust  in  them.  They  ofiFered  the  necessary  supplies,  but  took 
exceptions  to  the  accounts  that  were  laid  before  them,  and  observed  some  errors  in  them. 
This  begat  an  uneasiness  in  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  for  though  he  was  generous,  and  above 
all  sordid  practices,  yet  being  a  man  of  pleasure,  he  was  much  in  the  power  of  those  who 
acted  under  him,  and  whose  intregrity  was  not  so  clear.  One  great  design  of  the  wiser 
among  them  was,  to  break  the  power  of  popery,  and  the  interest,  that  the  heads  of  the  Irish 
families  had  among  them :  they  enacted  the  succession  of  the  crown,  to  follow  the  pattern 
set  them  by  England  in  every  particular.  They  also  passed  an  act  concerning  papists,  some- 
what like  that  which  had  passed  in  England  three  years  before ;  but  with  some  more  effect- 
ual clauses,  for  the  want  of  which  we  have  not  yet  had  any  fruit  from  our  act :  the  main 
difference  was  that  which  made  it  look  less  invidious,  and  yet  was  more  effectual,  for  break- 
ing the  dependence  on  the  heads  of  families ;  for  it  was  provided,  that  all  estates  should  be 
equally  divided  among  the  children  of  papists,  notwithstanding  any  settlements  to  the  con- 
trary, unless  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  settled  qualified  themselves  by  taking  the  oaths, 
and  coming  to  the  communion  of  the  church  :  this  seemed  to  carry  no  hardship  to  the  family 
in  general,  and  yet  gave  hopes  of  weakening  that  interest  so  considerably,  that  the  bill  was 
offered  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  pressing  him  with  more  than  usual  vehemence,  to  intercede 
so  effectually,  that  it  might  be  returned  back  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  They  under- 
stood that  tlic  papists  of  Ireland  had  raised  a  considerable  sum,  to  be  sent  over  to  England, 
to  support  their  practices,  in  order  to  the  stopping  this  bill :  it  came  over,  warmly  recom- 
mended by  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  but  it  was  as  warmly  opposed  by  those  who  had  a  mind 
to  have  a  share  in  the  presents,  that  were  ready  to  be  made.  The  pretence  for  opposing  it 
was,  that  while  the  queen  was  so  deeply  engaged  with  the  emperor,  and  was  interceding 
for  favour  to  the  protestants  in  his  dominions,  it  seemed  not  seasonable,  and  was  scarcely 
decent,  to  pass  so  severe  a  law  against  those  of  his  religion  :  though  this  had  the  less 
strength,  since  it  was  very  evident  that  all  the  Irish  papists  were  in  the  French  interest, 
so  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  emperor  could  be  much  concerned  for 
them.  The  parliament  of  England  was  sitting  when  this  bill  came  over,  and  men's  eyes 
were  much  set  on  the  issue  of  it ;  so  that  the  ministers  judged  it  was  not  safe  to  deny 
it :  but  a  clause  was  added,  which  they  hoped  would  hinder  its  being  accepted  in  Ireland. 
That  matter  was  carried  on  so  secretly,  that  it  was  known  to  none,  but  those  who  were 
at  the  council,  till  the  news  of  it  came  from  Ireland,  upon  its  being  sent  thither;  the 
clause  was  to  this  purpose,  that  none  in  Ireland  should  be  capable  of  any  employment, 
or  of  being  in  the  magistracy  in  any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  themselves  by  receiving 
the  sacrament,  according  to  the  test-act  passed  in  England,  which  before  this  time  had  never 
been  offered  to  the  Irish  nation.  It  was  hoped  by  those  who  got  this  clause  to  be  added 
to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland  who  promoted  it  most,  would  now  be  the  less  fond  of 
it,  when  it  had  such  a  weight  hung  to  it :  the  greatest  part  of  Ubter  was  possessed  by  the 
Scotch,  who  adhered  stiffly  to  their  first  education  in  Scotland  ;  and  they  were  so  united  in 
that  way,  that  it  was  believed  they  could  not  find  such  a  number  of  men  who  would  qualify 
themselves,  as  was  necessary  by  this  clause,  to  maintain  the  order  and  justice  of  the  country. 
Yet  upon  this  occasion  the  Irish  parliament  proceeded  with  great  caution  and  wisdom ;  they 
reckoned  that  this  act,  so  far  as  it  related  to  papists,  would  have  a  certain  and  great  effect 
for  their  common  security ;  and  that  when  it  was  once  passed,  it  would  never  be  repealed ; 
whereas  if  great  inconveniences  did  arise  upon  this  new  clause,  it  would  be  an  easier  thing  to 
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obtain  a  repeal  of  it,  in  a  subsequent  parliament,  either  of  England  or  Ireland.  So  the  act 
was  passed,  and  those  who  thought  they  had  managed  the  matter  with  a  master-piece  of 
cunning,  were  outwitted  by  an  Irish  parliament.  However  this  artifice,  and  some  other 
things  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  conduct,  put  them  into  such  an  ill  humour,  that  the  supply 
bill  was  clogged  and  lessened  by  many  clauses  added  to  it.  The  session  ended  in  so  much 
heat,  that  it  was  thought  that  parliament  would  meet  no  more,  if  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
continued  in  the  government. 

Thus  the  parts  of  the  government  that  were  thought  the  most  easily  managed,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  had  of  late  been  put  into  so  much  disorder,  that  it  might  prove  no  easy  work  to 
set  them  again  in  order ;  the  government  was  every  where  going;  as  it  were,  out  of  joint;  its 
nerves  and  strength  seemed  to  be  much  slackened ;  the  trusting  and  employing  not  only  vio- 
lent tories,  but  even  known  Jacobites,  as  it  brought  a  weakness  on  the  management,  so  it 
raised  a  jealousy  that  could  not  be  easily  cured.  Stories  were  confidently  vented,  and  by 
some  easily  believed,  that  the  queen  was  convinced  of  the  wrong  done  her  pretended  brother, 
and  that  she  was  willing  to  put  afiuirs  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  favoured  his  succession ; 
it  was  also  observed,  that  our  court  kept  too  cold  civilities  with  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
did  nothing  that  was  tender  or  cordial  looking  that  way ;  nor  were  any  employed  who  had 
expressed  a  particular  zeal  for  their  interests.  These  things  gave  great  jealousy  :  all  that 
was  said  in  excuse  for  trusting  such  persons,  was,  that  it  was  fit  once  to  try  if  good  usage 
could  soften  them,  and  bring  them  entirely  into  the  queen's  interests;  and  assurances 
were  given,  that,  if  upon  a  trial,  the  effect  hoped  for  did  not  follow,  they  should  be  again 
dismissed. 

This  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  when  a  new  session  of  parliament  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber :  the  queen,  in  her  speech,  expressed  a  great  zeal  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  she  recommended  union  and  good  agreement  to  all  her  people  ; 
she  said  she  wanted  words  to  express  how  earnestly  she  desired  this.  This  was  understood 
as  an  intimation  of  her  desire,  that  there  should  be  no  further  proceedings  in  the  bill  against 
t)ccasional  conformity :  addresses  full  of  respect  were  made  to  the  queen,  in  return  to  her 
speech ;  and  the  lords,  in  theirs,  promised  to  avoid  every  thing  that  should  occasion  dis- 
union, or  contention  :  but  nothing  could  lay  the  heat  of  a  party,  which  was  wrought  on  by 
some  who  had  designs  that  were  to  bo  denied,  or  disguised,  till  a  proper  time  for  owning 
them  should  appear.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  for  bringing  in  the  bill 
against  occasional  conformity :  great  opposition  was  made  to  it ;  the  court  was  against  it, 
but  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  that  such  a  bill  should  be  brought  in.  So  a  new 
draught  was  formed ;  in  it  the  preamble,  that  was  in  the  former  bill,  was  left  out.  The 
number,  besides  the  family,  that  made  a  conventicle,  was  enlarged  from  five  to  twelve :  and 
the  fine  set  on  those,  who  went  to  conventicles,  after  they  had  received  the  sacrament, 
besides  the  loss  of  their  emplojTnent,  was  brought  down  to  fifty  pounds :  these  were  arti- 
fices by  which  it  was  hoped,  upon  such  softenings,  once  to  carry  the  bill  on  any  terms ;  and 
when  that  point  was  gained,  it  would  be  easy  afterwards  to  carry  other  bills  of  greater 
severity.  There  was  now  such  a  division  upon  this  matter,  that  it  was  fairly  debated  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  whereas,  before,  it  went  there  with  such  a  torrent,  that  no  opposition  to 
it  could  be  hearkened  to.  Those  who  opposed  the  bill  went  chiefly  upon  this  gronnd,  that 
this  bill  put  the  dissenters  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  before  :  so  it  was  a  breach 
made  upon  the  toleration,  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  since  they  had  not  deserved  it  by  any 
ill  behaviour  of  theirs,  by  which  it  could  be  pretended  that  they  had  forfeited  any  of  the 
benefits,  designed  by  that  act :  things  of  this  kind  could  have  no  effect,  but  to  embroil  ns 
with  new  distractions,  and  to  disgust  persons  well  affected  to  the  queen  and  her  goTemment : 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  happy  quiet  that  we  were  now  in,  especially  in  thb  time  of 
war,  in  which  even  the  severest  of  persecutors  made  their  stops,  for  fear  of  irritating  iU 
humours  too  much.  The  old  topics  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  were 
brought  up  again  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill  passed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a 
great  majority  :  and  so  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  where  it  occasioned  one  debate  of  many 
hours,  whether  the  bill  should  be  entertained,  and  read  a  second  time,  or  be  thrown  out : 
the  prince  appeared  no  more  for  it,  nor  did  he  come  to  the  house  upon  this  occasion ;  some 
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who  had  voted  for  it,  in  the  former  session,  kept  out  of  the  house,  and  others  owned  they  saw 
farther  into  the  design  of  the  bill,  and  so  voted  against  it.  Upon  a  division  it  was  carried, 
by  a  majority  of  twelve,  not  to  give  it  a  second  reading,  but  to  reject  it. 

The  bishops  were  almost  equally  divided :  there  were  two  more  against  it  than  for  it ; 
among  these,  I  had  the  largest  share  of  censure  on  me,  because  I  spoke  much  against  the 
bill :  I  knew  how  the  act  of  test  was  carried,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  its  proper  place ; 
I  related  that  in  the  house,  and  the  many  practices  of  the  papists,  of  setting  us  of  the  church 
against  the  dissenters,  and  the  dissenters  against  us  by  turns,  as  it  might  serve  their  ends ; 
I  ventured  to  say,  that  a  man  might  lawfully  communicate  with  a  church  that  he  thought 
had  a  worship  and  a  doctrine  uncorrupted,  and  yet  communicate  more  frequently  with  a 
church  that  he  thought  more  perfect :  I  n^yself  had  communicated  with  the  churches  of 
Geneva  and  Holland :  and  yet  at  the  same  time  communicated  with  the  church  of  England : 
so,  though  the  dissenters  were  in  a  mistake,  as  to  their  opinion,  which  was  the  more  perfect 
cluirch,  yet  allowing  them  a  toleration  in  that  error,  this  practice  might  be  justified.  I  was 
desired  to  print  what  I  said  upon  that  occasion,  which  drew  many  virulent  pamphlets  upon 
me,  but  I  answered  none  of  them  :  I  saw  the  Jacobites  designed  to  raise  such  a  flame  among 
us,  as  might  make  it  scarcely  possible  to  carry  on  the  war ;  those  who  went  not  so  deep,  yet 
designed  to  make  a  breach  on  the  toleration  by  gaining  this  point ;  and  I  was  resolved  never 
to  be  silent,  when  that  should  be  brought  into  debate ;  for  I  have  long  looked  on  liberty  of 
conscience  as  one  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  antecedent  to  society,  which  no  man  could 
give  up  because  it  was  not  in  his  own  power :  and  our  Saviour  s  rule,  of  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  seemed  to  be  a  very  express  decision  to  all  men  who  would  lay  the  matter  home 
to  tlieir  own  Conscience,  and  judge  as  they  would  willingly  be  judged  by  others. 

The  clergy  over  England,  who  were  generally  inflamed  with  this  matter,  could  hardly  for- 
give the  queen  and  the  prince  the  coldness  that  they  expressed  on  this  occasion  :  the  lord 
Godolphin  did  so  positively  declare,  that  he  thought  the  bill  unseasonable,  and  that  he  had 
done  all  he  could  to  hinder  its  being  brought  in,  that  though  he  voted  to  give  the  bill  a 
second  reading,  that  did  not  reconcile  the  party  to  him :  they  set  up  the  earl  of  Rochester  as 
the  only  man  to  be  depended  on  who  deserved  to  be  the  chief  minister. 

The  house  of  commons  gave  all  the  supplies  that  were  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war : 
some  tried  to  tack  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity  to  the  bill  of  supply,  but  they  had 
not  strength  to  carry  it :  the  commons  showed  a  very  unusual  neglect  of  all  that  related  to 
the  fleet,  which  was  wont  to  be  one  of  their  chief  cares ;  it  was  surmised,  that  they  saw  that 
if  they  opened  that  door,  discoveries  would  be  made  of  errors  that  could  neither  be  justified, 
nor  palliated,  and  that  these  must  come  home  chiefly  to  their  greatest  favourites ;  so  they 
avoided  all  examinations  that  would  probably  draw  some  censure  on  them. 

The  lords  were  not  so  tender  ;  they  found  great  fault  with  the  counsels,  chiefly  with  the 
sending  Shovell  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Graydon  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  laid  all  the 
discoveries  that  were  made  to  them,  with  their  own  observations  on  them,  before  the  queen, 
in  addresses  that  were  very  plain,  though  full  of  all  due  respect :  they  went  on  likewise  in 
their  examinations  of  the  outcry  made  of  the  waste  of  the  public  treasure  in  the  last  reign ; 
they  examined  the  earl  of  Orford's  accounts,  which  amounted  to  seventeen  millions,  and 
upon  which  some  observations  had  been  made  by  the  commissioners,  for  examining  the  public 
accounts  ;  they  found  them  all  to  be  false  in  fact,  or  ill  grounded,  and  of  no  importance. 

The  only  particular  that  seemed  to  give  a  just  colour  to  exception  was  very  strictly 
examined  :  he  had  victualled  the  fleet  while  they  lay  all  winter  at  Cadiz :  the  purser's 
receipts  for  the  quantity  that  was  laid  into  every  ship  were  produced,  but  they  had  no 
receipts  of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  had  bought  the  provisions ;  but  they  had  entered 
the  prices  of  them  in  their  own  books,  and  these  were  given  in  upon  oath.  This  matter  had 
been  much  canvassed  in  the  late  king's  time,  and  it  stood  thus  :  Russel,  now  earl  of  Orford, 
when  he  had  been  ordered  to  lie  at  Cadiz,  wrote  to  the  board  of  victualling,  to  send  one  over 
to  provide  the  fleet :  they  answered,  that  their  credit  was  then  so  low,  that  they  could  not 
undertake  it :  so  he  was  desired  to  do  it  upon  his  own  credit.  It  appeared  that  no  fleet  nor 
sin^rlo  ship  had  ever  been  victualled  so  cheap  as  the  fleet  was  then  by  him ;  it  was  not  the 
custom  in  Spain  to  give  receipts ;  but  if  any  fraud  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  been 
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easy  to  have  got  the  Spaniards,  after  they  had  thdr  money,  to  have  signed  any  reonpts  that 
could  have  been  offered  them  for  swelling  np  the  accounts ;  for  the  practices  of  swelling 
accounts  in  their  dealings  with  their  own  court,  were  well  known  there.  Upon  these  reascms 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  had  passed  his  accounts,  and  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  done  m 
great  service  to  the  government  in  that  whole  transaction*  The  house  of  lords  did  now 
confirm  this,  and  ordered  an  account  of  that  whole  matter  to  be  printed. 

The  commons  made  no  progress  in  any  discoveries  of  ill  practices  in  the  earl  of  Ranelagfa  s 
office,  but  concluded  that  matter  with  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  she  would  order  a  pro- 
secution. This  was  an  artifice  to  make  the  nation  still  think,  that  great  discoveries  of  cor- 
ruption might  be  made,  if  carefully  looked  after :  it  was  expected,  after  such  an  outcry  as 
they  had  made,  and  after  the  expenco  the  nation  was  put  to,  for  this  commission,  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  that  were  lodged  with  the  commissioners,  that  at  least  some  important 
discoveries  should  have  been  made  by  them. 

The  commons  sent  up  a  bill  to  the  lords  for  continuing  the  commission  another  year :  it 
was  observed  that  an  alteration  was  made  of  the  persons ;  some  who  expected  better  places 
got  their  names  to  be  left  out.  The  lords  excepted  to  one  Bierly,  who  was  named  to  be  one 
of  the  commissioners,  because  he  had  been  a  colonel,  and  had  not  yet  cleared  the  accounts  of 
his  own  regiment ;  so  they  struck  out  his  name,  and  named  another ;  and  they  added  two 
more,  who  were  not  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the 
members  of  that  house  would  not  appear  before  them  to  explain  some  particulars ;  they  only 
sent  their  clerk  to  inform  them,  and  when  the  lords  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  conunons 
to  desire  them  to  order  their  members  to  attend  on  their  committee,  all  the  return  they  had 
was,  that  they  would  send  an  answer,  by  messengers  of  their  own ;  but  this  was  illusory, 
for  they  sent  no  such  message.  So  the  lords  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  their  being 
better  informed,  to  put  some  in  the  commission  for  the  future  who  should  be  bound  to  attend 
upon  them  as  oft  as  they  should  be  called  for.  The  commons  rejected  these  amendments, 
and  pretended  that  this  was  of  the  nature  of  a  money-bill,  and  that  therefore  the  lords  oonld 
make  no  alterations  in  it.  The  message  that  the  commons  sent  the  lords  upon  this  head, 
came  so  near  the  end  of  the  session,  that  the  lords  could  not  return  an  answer  to  it,  with  the 
reasons  for  which  they  insisted  on  their  amendments  ;  so  that  bill  fell. 

The  charge  of  tliis  commission  amounted  to  eight  thousand  pounds  a-3rear ;  the  commis- 
sioners made  much  noise,  and  brought  many  persons  before  them  to  be  examined,  and  gaye 
great  disturbance  to  all  the  public  offices,  what  by  their  attendance  on  them,  what  by  copy- 
ing out  all  their  books  for  their  perusal,  and  yet  in  a  course  of  many  years,  they  had  not 
made  any  one  discovery ;  so  a  full  stop  was  put  to  tliis  way  of  proceeding. 

An  incident  happened  during  this  session,  which  may  have  great  consequences,  though  in 
itself  it  might  seem  inconsiderable ;  there  have  been  great  complaints  long  made,  and  these 
have  increased  much  within  these  few  years,  of  great  partiality  and  injustice  in  the  elections 
of  parliament-men,  both  by  sherifis  in  counties,  and  by  the  returning  officers  in  boroughs. 
In  Aylesbury,  the  return  was  made  by  four  constables,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  made 
a  bargain  with  some  of  the  candidates,  and  then  managed  the  matter,  so  as  to  be  sure  thai 
the  majority  should  be  for  the  person,  to  whom  they  had  engaged  themselves ;  they 
vassed  about  the  town,  to  know  how  the  voters  were  set,  and  they  resolved  to  find 
pretence  for  disabling  those  who  were  engaged  to  vote  for  other  persons  than  their  friends^ 
that  they  might  be  sure  to  have  the  majority  in  their  own  hands.  And  when  this  matter 
came  to  be  examined  by  the  house  of  commons,  they  gave  the  election  alwa}r8  for  him  who 
was  reckoned  of  the  party  of  the  majority,  in  a  manner  so  barefaced,  that  they  were  scaiedj 
out  of  countenance  when  they  were  charged  for  injustices  in  judging  elections.  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  a  remedy  to  such  a  crying  abuse,  of  which  all  sides  in  their  turns,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  be  depressed,  had  made  great  complaints ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  the  majo- 
rity, seemed  to  have  forgot  all  that  they  had  formerly  cried  out  on.  Some  few  excused  iinm 
on  the  topic  of  retaliation ;  they  said  they  dealt  with  others  as  they  had  dealt  with  them, 
or  their  friends.  At  last  an  action  was  brought  against  the  constables  of  Aylesbury,  at  the 
suit  of  one  who  had  been  always  admitted  to  vote  in  former  elections,  but  was  denied  it  in 
the  Ir^st  election.     This  was  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  it  was  found  there  by  the  jury,  that  the 
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constables  had  denied  him  a  right  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  in  possession,  so  they  were 
to  be  cast  in  damages ;  but  it  was  moved  in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  quash  all  the  proceedings 
in  that  matter,  since  no  action  did  lie,  or  had  ever  been  brought,  upon  that  account.  Powel, 
Gould  and  Powis  were  of  opinion,  that  no  hurt  was  done  the  man ;  that  the  judging  of 
elections  belonged  to  the  house  of  commons ;  that  as  this  action  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  so 
if  it  was  allowed,  it  would  bring  on  an  infinity  of  suits,  and  put  all  the  officers  concerned  in 
that  matter  upon  great  difficulties :  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  though  alone,  yet  differed  from 
the  rest ;  he  thought  this  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  to  the  whole  nation 
in  general,  and  to  every  man  in  his  own  particular ;  he  made  a  great  difference  between  an 
election  of  a  member,  and  a  right  to  vote  in  such  an  election ;  the  house  of  commons  were 
the  only  judges  of  the  former,  whether  it  was  rightly  managed  or  not,  without  bribery, 
fraud  or  violence ;  but  the  right  of  voting  in  an  election  was  an  original  right,  founded  either 
on  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  a-year  in  the  county,  or  on  burgageland,  or  upon  a  prescrip- 
tion, or  by  charter,  in  a  borough  :  these  were  all  legal  titles,  and  as  such  were  triable  in  a 
court  of  law.  Acts  of  parliament  were  made  concerning  them,  and  by  reason  of  these,  every 
thing  relating  to  those  acts  was  triable  in  a  court  of  law ;  he  spoke  long  and  learnedly,  and 
with  some  vehemence  upon  the  subject :  but  he  was  one  against  three,  so  the  order  of  the 
court  went  in  favour  of  the  constables  *.  The  matter  was  upon  that  brought  before  the 
house  of  lords  by  a  writ  of  error ;  the  case  was  very  fully  argued  at  the  bar,  and  the  judges 
were  ordered  to  deliver  their  opinions  upon  it,  which  they  did  very  copiously. 

Chief  justice  Trevor  insisted  much  on  the  authority  that  the  house  of  commons  had  to 
judge  of  all  those  elections  ;  from  that  he  inferred  that  they  only  could  judge  who  were  the 
electors :  petitions  were  often  grounded  on  this,  that  in  the  poll  some  were  admitted  to  a 
vote  who  had  no  right  to  it,  and  that  others  were  denied  it  who  had  a  right ;  so  that  in  some 
cases  they  were  the  proper  judges  of  this  right ;  and  if  they  had  it  in  some  cases,  they  must 
have  it  in  all.  From  this  he  inferred  that  every  thing  relating  to  this  matter  was  triable  by 
them,  and  by  them  only ;  if  two  independent  jurisdictions  might  have  the  same  case  brought 
before  them,  they  might  give  contrary  judgments  in  it ;  and  this  must  breed  great  distrac* 
tion  in  the  execution  of  those  judgments. 

To  all  this  it  was  answered,  that  a  single  man,  who  was  wronged  in  this  matter,  had  no 
other  remedy  but  by  bringing  it  into  a  court  of  law  :  for  the  house  of  commons  could  not 
examine  the  right  of  every  voter,  if  the  man,  for  whom  he  would  have  voted,  was  returned, 
he  could  not  be  heard  to  complain  to  the  house  of  commons,  though  in  his  own  particular  he 
was  denied  a  vote,  since  he  could  not  make  any  exceptions  to  the  return ;  so  he  must  bear 
his  wrong  without  a  remedy,  if  he  could  not  bring  it  into  a  court  of  law.  A  right  of  voting 
in  an  election  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  rights  of  an  Englishman,  since  by  that  he  vms 
represented  in  parliament ;  the  house  of  commons  could  give  no  relief  to  a  man  wronged  in 
this,  nor  any  damages ;  they  could  only  set  aside  one,  and  admit  of  another  return ;  but  this 
was  no  redress  to  him  that  suffered  the  wrong ;  it  made  him  to  be  the  less  considered  in  his 
borough,  and  that  might  be  a  real  damage  to  him  in  his  trade  ;  since  this  was  a  right  inhe- 
rent in  a  man,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  it  should  be  brought,  where  all  other  rights  were 
tried,  into  a  court  of  law ;  the  abuse  was  new,  and  was  daily  growing,  and  it  was  already 
swelled  to  a  great  height ;  when  new  disorders  happen,  new  actions  must  lie,  otherwise  there 
is  a  failure  in  justice,  which  all  laws  abhor ;  practices  of  this  sort  were  enormous  and  crying; 
and  if  the  judgment  in  the  Queen's  Bench  was  affirmed,  it  would  very  much  increase  th^ 
disorders,  by  this  indemnity  that  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  officers,  who  took  the  poll. 

After  a  long  debate  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  to  set  aside  the  order  in  the 
Queen  s  Bench,  and  to  give  judgment  according  to  the  verdict  given  at  the  assizes.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  passed  very  high  votes  upon  it,  against  the 
man  of  Aylesbury,  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  against  all  others  who  should 
for  the  future  bring  any  such  suits  into  courts  of  law  ;  and  likewise  against  all  counsel,  attor- 
neys and  others,  who  should  assist  in  any  such  suits ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  whole 
matter  relating  to  elections  belonged  only  to  them ;  yet  they  did  not  think  fit  to  send  for  the 

•  The  arguments  of  the  judges  are  given  very  fully  in  Lord  Raytnond*8  Reports,  ii.  938 — 958,  and  in  8alkeld*i 

Reports,  19. 
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man  who  had  sued,  or  rather  in  whose  name  the  suit  was  carried  on ;  so  they  let  the  matter 
as  to  him  fall,  under  a  show  of  moderation  and  pity,  and  let  it  rest  upon  thoee  general  votes. 
Tlie  lords  on  their  part  ordered  the  whole  state  of  the  case  te  be  drawn  up  and  printed, 
which  was  done  with  much  learning  and  judgment ;  they  also  asserted  the  right  that  all  the 
people  of  England  had,  to  seek  for  justice  in  courts  of  law,  upon  all  such  occasions ;  and  that 
the  house  of  commons,  by  their  votes,  struck  at  the  liberties  of  the  people,  at  the  law  of 
England,  and  at  the  judicature  of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  they  ordered  the  lord  keeper  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  case  and  of  their  votes  to  all  the  sheriffi9  of  England,  to  be  communicated 
to  all  the  boroughs  in  their  counties.  The  house  of  commons  was  much  provoked  with  this, 
but  they  could  not  hinder  it ;  the  thing  was  popular,  and  the  lords  got  great  credit  by  the 
judgment  they  gave,  which  let  the  people  of  England  see  how  they  might  be  redressed  for 
the  future,  if  they  should  meet  with  the  injustice,  partiality,  and  other  ill  practices  that  had 
appeared  of  late  in  elections,  even  beyond  the  examples  of  former  times.  This  may  prove 
a  restraint  on  the  officers,  now  that  they  see  they  are  liable  to  be  sued,  and  that  a  vote  of 
the  house  of  commons  cannot  cover  them  *. 

During  the  session  and  on  her  own  birth-day,  which  was  the  sixth  of  February,  the  queen 
sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  signifying  her  purpose  to  apply  that  branch  of  the 
revenue  that  was  raised  out  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  paid  by  the  clergy,  to  the  increase 
of  all  the  small  benefices  in  the  nation :  this  branch  was  an  imposition,  b^un  by  the  popes, 
in  the  time  of  the  holy  wars,  and  it  was  raised  as  a  fund  to  support  those  expeditions :  but 
when  taxes  are  once  raised  by  such  an  arbitrary  power  as  the  popes  then  assumed,  and  after 
there  has  been  a  submission,  and  the  payments  have  been  settled  into  a  custom,  they  are 
alwa3rs  continued,  even  after  the  pretence,  upon  which  they  were  at  first  raised,  subsists  no 
more :  so  this  became  a  standing  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  until  Henry  the  Eighth 
seemed  resolved  to  take  it  away  :  it  was  first  abolished  for  a  year,  probably  to  draw  in  the 
clergy,  to  consent  the  more  willingly  to  a  change,  that  delivered  them  from  such  heavy  impo- 
sitions :  but  in  the  succeeding  session  of  parliament,  this  revenue  was  again  settled  as  piut 
of  the  income  of  the  crown  for  ever.  It  is  true,  it  was  the  more  easily  borne,  because  the 
rates  were  still  at  the  old  value,  which  in  some  places  was  not  the  tenth,  and  in  most  not 
above  the  fifth  part  of  the  true  value  :  and  the  clergy  had  been  often  threatened  with  a  new 
valuation,  in  which  the  rates  should  be  rigorously  set  to  their  full  extent. 

The  tenths  amounted  to  about  11,000/.  a-year,  and  the  first-fruits,  which  were  more 
casual,  rose  one  year  with  another,  to  5,000/.,  so  the  whole  amounted  to  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  thousand  pounds  a-year  :  this  was  not  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  revenue  ;  but  the  bishops,  who  had  been  the  pope's  collectors,  were  now  the 
king's,  so  persons  in  favour  obtained  assignations  on  them,  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  yeuB : 
this  had  never  been  applied  to  any  good  use,  but  was  still  obtained  by  favourites,  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends :  and  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  time,  it  went  chiefly  among  his 
women  and  his  natural  children.  It  seemed  strange,  that  while  the  clergy  had  much  credit 
at  court,  they  had  never  represented  this  as  sacrilege,  unless  it  was  applied  to  some  religious 
purpose,  and  that  during  archbishop  Laud's  favour  with  king  Charles  the  First,  or  at  the 
restauration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  lio  endeavours  had  been  used  to  appropriate  this 

*  The  decision  of  the  court  of  que«n*t  bench,  in  this  Scarcely  any  judicial  dediion  ever  occationed  lach  a  dli- 

most  important  caae,  vna  reversed  in  the  house  of  lords  tnrbance  in   the  houses  of  parliament.     The  oommMit 

by  a  majority  of  fifty,  opposed  by  only  sixteen.     Besides  made  strong  resolutions  yindicatory  of  their  rigfat  alono  to 

sir  John  Trevor,  the  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  determine  ^1  matters  relative  to  elections ;  which  were 

baron  Price  M'as  the  only  judge  that  coincided  with  the  met  by  counter  resolutions  of  the  peers,  qtiite  as  strong 

three  judges  of  the  queen's  bench.     Chief  baron  Ward,  declaring  that  to  assert  a  person  deprived  of  his  vote  wroof^ 

baron  Bury,  baron  Smith,  and  justice  Tracy  agreed  with  fully,  was  without  a  remedy  by  the  ordinary  eoarte  of 

Holt     Justices  Neville  and  Blencowe  were  absent.    Holt  law,  is  destructive  of  the  property  of  the  subject,  Ac 

emphatically  and  justly  Kiid  upon  this  re-argument,  **  If  This  occasioned  a  firee  conference  between  the  hoosei, 

such  an  action  comes  to  be  tried  before  me,  I  will  direct  but  as  neither  would  yield,  the  queen  soon  after  diiiolTed 

the  jury  to  make  the  defendant  pay  well  for  it.     It  is  the   parliament—- Brown*8  Cases  in  ParUameot,  L  4d; 

denying  the  plaintilT  his  Elnglish  right,  and  if  this  action  Chandler's  Debates  House  of  Commeos,  iii.  SO89  888^ 

be  not  allowed,  a  man  may  be  for  ever  deprived  of  it    It  395  ;   House  of  Lords,  ii.   74,  98  ;  Baymood'a  Re^i 

is  a  great  privilege  to  choose  such  persons  as  are  to  bind  ii.  958. 
a  man* 8    life  and  property  by   the  laws  they  make.'* 
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to  better  uses :  sacrilege  was  charged  on  other  things,  on  very  slight  grounds ;  but  this, 
which  was  more  visible,  was  always  forgotten  *. 

When  I  wrote  the  history  of  the  reformation,  I  considered  this  matter  so  particularly, 
that  I  saw  here  was  a  proper  fund  for  providing  better  subsistence  to  the  poor  clergy ;  we 
having  among  us  some  hundreds  of  cures  that  have  not  of  certain  provision,  twenty  pounds 
a- year ;  and  some  thousands  that  have  not  fifty  :  where  the  encouragement  is  so  small,  what 
can  it  be  expected  clergymen  should  be  ?  It  is  a  crying  scandal  that  at  the  restauration  of 
king  Charles  the  Second,  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  who  raised  much  above  a  milliob 
in  fines,  yet  did  so  little  this  way :  I  had  possessed  the  late  queen  with  this,  so  that  she  was 
fully  resolved,  if  ever  she  had  lived  to  see  peace  and  settlement,  to  have  cleared  this  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  all  the  assignations  that  were  upon  it,  and  to  have  applied  it  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  benefices.  This  is  plainly  insinuated  in  the  essay  that  I  wrote  on  her 
memory,  some  time  after  her  death.  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  late  king,  when  there  was 
a  prospect  of  peace,  as  a  proper  expression  both  of  his  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  and 
of  his  care  of  the  church ;  I  hoped  that  this  might  have  gained  the  hearts  of  the  clergy :  it 
might  at  least  have  put  a  stop  to  a  groundless  clamour  raised  against  him,  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  clergy,  which  began  to  have  a  very  ill  effect  on  all  his  affairs.  He  entertained 
this  so  well,  that  he  ordered  me  to  speak  to  his  ministers  about  it :  they  all  approved  it, 
the  lord  Somers  and  the  lord  Halifax  did  it  in  a  most  particular  manner ;  but  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  obtained  an  assignation,  upon  two  dioceses,  for  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  for 
two  lives  ;  so  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  after  that.  I  laid  this  matter  very  fully  before 
the  present  queen,  in  the  king's  time,  and  had  spoken  often  of  it  to  the  lord  Godolphin. 

This  time  was  perhaps  chosen  to  pacify  the  angry  clergy,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
court,  and  began  now  to  talk  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  as  much  as  they  had  done 
during  the  former  reign :  this  extraordinary  mark  of  the  queen's  piety  and  zeal  for  the  church 
produced  many  addresses,  full  of  compliments,  but  it  has  not  yet  had  any  great  effect  in 
softening  the  tempers  of  peevish  men.  When  the  queen's  message  was  brought  to  the  house 
of  commons,  some  of  the  whigs,  particularly  sir  John  Holland  and  sir  Joseph  Jekyll  t, 
moved  that  the  clergy  might  be  entirely  freed  from  that  tax,  since  they  bore  as  heavy  a  share 
of  other  taxes  ;  and  that  another  fund  might  be  raised  of  the  same  value,  out  of  which  small 
benefices  might  be  augmented ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  Musgrave,  and  other 
tories,  who  said  the  clergy  ought  to  be  kept  still  in  a  dependence  on  the  crown. 

Upon  the  queen's  message,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  enabling  her  to  alienate  this  branch  of 
the  revenue,  and  to  create  a  corporation  by  charter,  to  apply  it  to  the  use  for  which  she  now 

*  Tlfe  firuUfruits,  primitia,  or  annates^  were  the  first  f  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  son  of  a  Northamptonihire 
year's  entire  profits  of  a  living,  or  other  spiritual  prefer-  clei^man,  vras  bom  in  1663.  Adopting  the  profiMsioii 
ment,  according  to  a  valuation  made  under  the  direction  of  the  law,  he  speedily  rose  to  eminence,  was  made  a 
of  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  by  Walter,  bishop  of  Nor-  sergeant  in  1700,  and  in  a  few  years  after  became  chief 
wich,  in  1254  (38  Henry  III.)  and  afterwards  increased  justice  of  Chester.  At  the  death  of  William  he  was  urged 
during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  Third,  in  1292  to  resign  this  office,  but  no  threats  could  induce  him  te 
(20  Edward  I.).  This  last  valuation  is  still  preserved  in  comply  with  this  wish  of  the  court  party.  In  the  reign 
the  Exchequer.  Tenths,  or  decimal  were  the  tenth  part  of  of  Anne,  as  indeed  throughout  life,  he  was  a  truly  consit- 
tbe  annual  profit  of  such  preferment,  according  to  the  tent  whig.  It  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  that  he  was  a 
same  valuation,  claimed  also  by  the  popes  under  no  more  manager  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  SachevereL  At  the  acceidon 
valid  title  than  the  command  to  the  Levites,  contained  in  of  George  the  First,  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1717,  upon 
Numbers  xviii.  26.  This  claim  met  with  a  vigorous  the  death  of  sir  John  Trevor,  he  was  raised  to  the  master- 
resistance  from  the  English  parliament,  and  a  variety  of  ship  of  the  rolls.  Of  the  iurisdiction  of  this  court  he  had 
statutes  were  made  to  restrain  it.  That  passed  in  1405  a  dispute  with  lord  chancellor  King,  and  published  an  essay 
(6  Henry  I  v.  c.  5)  calls  it  **  a  horrible  mischief  and  on  the  subject.  He  died  in  1738,  meriting  the  character 
damnable  custom.'*  Yet  the  clergy  continued  to  pay  of  '*  a  gentleman  who  meant  well,  a  lover  of  liberty  and 
this  tax  to  the  papal  see  as  the  head  of  the  church,  until  his  country,  an  useful  subject,  an  upright  lawyer,  and  an 
the  statute  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  in  1585,  made  the  king,  amiable  man.*'  His  wife,  a  sister  of  the  great  lord 
for  the  time  being,  head  of  the  church,  and  transferred  to  Somers,  was  fond  of  puzzling  the  learned  Whiston,  by 
hiro  the  above  payments.  They  continued  to  be  paid  to  asking  him  odd  questions  connected  with  revelation. 
the  crown  until  queen  Anne,  as  mentioned  by  Burnet,  Once,  she  enquired  of  him  **  why  Eve  was  made  of  one 
gave  them  for  the  improvement  of  small  livings,  vesting  of  Adam's  ribs?''  He  seemed  to  evade  the  ^nettion, 
the  funds  in  trustees  by  statute  2  Anne,  c.  11.  It  has  but  when  she  persisted  with  it,  he  replied,  that  he  kftSW 
ever  since  been  known  as  queen  Anne's  bounty. — Black-  no  better  reason  than  "  because  it  was  the  most  crooked 
stone's  Commentaries,  i.  284 ;  Bum's  Ecclet.  Law,  ii.  bone  he  had."— Gen.  Biog.  Diet. ;  Noble's  Contili*  of 
2f)0.  Grainger ;  Woolrych's  Life  of  Jeffreys. 
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gave  it ;  they  added  to  this  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  so  far  as  that  it  miglii  be 
free  to  all  men,  cither  by  deed,  or  by  their  last  wills,  to  give  what  they  thought  fit  towards 
the  augmenting  of  benefices ;  it  was  suggested,  how  truly  I  cannot  tell,  that  this  addition 
was  made  in  hope  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  lords,  and  that  the  scandal  of  losing  the 
bill  might  lie  on  them.  It  occasioned  a  great  debate  in  Utie  house  of  lords :  it  was  said,  that 
this  law  was  made,  and  kept  up,  even  during  the  times  of  popery,  and  it  seemed  not  reason- 
able to  open  a  door  to  practices  upon  dying  men.  It  was  answered,  that  we  had  not  the 
arts  of  afirighting  men  by  the  terrors  of  purgatory,  or  by  fables  of  apparitions ;  where  tliese 
w^e  practised,  it  was  very  reasonable  to  restrain  priests  from  those  artifices  by  which  they 
had  so  enriched  their  diurch,  that  without  some  such  effectual  checks  they  would  have 
swallowed  up  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world,  as  they  had  indeed  in  England,  during  popery, 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  fiill  third  part  of  the  nation.  The  bishops  were  so  zoeJous  and 
unanimous  for  the  bill,  that  it  was  carried  and  passed  into  a  law.  The  queen  was  pleased  to 
let  it  be  known,  that  the  first  motion  of  this  matter  came  from  me ;  such  a  project  would 
have  been  much  magnified  at  another  time ;  and  those  who  had  promoted  it  would  have 
been  looked  on  as  the  truest  friends  of  the  church ;  but  this  did  not  seem  to  make  any 
great  impression  at  that  time ;  only  it  produced  a  set  of  addresses  from  all  the  deigy  of 
England,  full  of  thanks  and  just  acknowledgments. 

I  come  now  in  the  last  place  to  give  the  relation  of  the  discoveries  made  of  a  plot  which 
took  up  much  of  the  lords^  time,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  sharp  reflections  tiiat  passed 
between  the  two  houses  in  their  addresses  to  the  queen.  About  the  same  time  that  the  story 
of  Frazer  s  pass,  and  negotiations  began  to  break  out,  sir  John  Macclean,  a  papist,  and  the 
head  of  that  tribe,  or  clan,  in  the  Highlands  and  western  isles  of  Scotland,  came  over  fit>m 
France  in  a  little  boat,  and  landed  secretly  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent ;  he  brought  his  lady  with 
him,  though  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  but  eleven  days  before.  He  was  taken,  and 
sent  up  to  London ;  and  it  seemed,  by  all  circumstances,  that  he  came  over  upon  some 
important  design  :  he  pretended  at  first,  that  he  came  only  to  go  through  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  take  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  general  pardon  there ;  but  when  he  was  told  that  the 
pardon  in  Scotland  was  not  a  good  warrant  to  come  into  England,  and  that  it  was  high-treaaon 
to  come  from  France,  without  a  pass,  he  was  not  willing  to  expose  himself  to  the  severity  of 
the  law :  so  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  he  knew,  concerning  the  nego- 
tiations between  France  and  Scotland.  Some  others  were  at  the  same  time  taken  up  upon 
his  information,  and  some  upon  suspicion :  among  these  there  was  one  Keith,  whose  undo 
was  one  of  those  who  vras  most  trusted  by  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  whom  they  had 
sent  over  with  Frazer  to  bring  them  an  account  of  the  temper  the  Scotch  were  in,  upon 
which  they  might  depend.  Keith  had  been  long  at  that  court,  ho  had  free  access  both  to 
that  queen  and  prince,  and  hoped  they  would  have  made  him  under  secretary  for  ScoUand ; 
for  some  time  he  denied  that  he  knew  any  thing,  but  afterwards  he  confessed  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  Frazer  s  transactions,  and  he  undertook  to  deal  with  his  uncle  to  come  and 
discover  all  he  knew,  and  pretended  there  was  no  other  design  among  them  but  to  lay  matters 
so,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  reign  after  the  queen.  Ferguson  offered  himself  to 
make  great  discoveries :  he  said  Frazer  was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Queensbury  to  decoy 
some  into  a  plot  which  he  had  framed  and  intended  to  discover  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn 
many  into  the  guilt ;  he  affirmed  that  there  was  no  plot  among  the  Jacobites,  who  were  glad 
to  see  one  of  the  race  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne ;  and  they  designed  when  the  state  of  the 
war  might  dispose  the  queen  to  a  treaty  with  France  to  get  such  terms  given  her,  as  king 
Stephen  and  king  Henry  the  Sixth  had,  to  reign  during  her  life.  When  I  heard  this,  I  could 
not  but  remember  what  the  duke  of  Athol  had  said  to  myBclf,  soon  after  the  queen's  coming 
to  the  crown ;  I  said,  ^'  I  hoped  none  in  Scotland  thought  of  the  prince  of  Wales  :**  he 
answered,  '^  he  knew  none  that  thought  of  him  as  long  as  the  queen  lived  i'^  I  replied, 
^^  that  if  any  thought  of  him  after  that,  I  was  sure  the  queen  would  live  no  longer  than  till 
they  thought  their  designs  for  him  were  well  laid  :*"  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  apprehen- 
sbns  of  that.  I  presently  told  the  queen  this,  without  naming  the  person,  and  she 
answered  me  very  quick,  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt  of  that ;  but  though  I  could  not  but 
reflect  often  on  that  discourse,  yet  once  it  was  said  to  me  in  confidence,  I  never  spoke  of  it 
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to  any  one  person,  during  all  the  enquiry  that  was  now  on  foot :  but  I  think  it  too  material 
not  to  set  it  down  here.  Ferguson  was  a  man  of  a  particular  character ;  upon  the  reyoln- 
tion  he  had  a  very  good  place  given  him,  but  his  spirit  was  so  turned  to  plotting,  that  within 
a  few  months  after  he  turned  about,  and  he  has  been  ever  since  the  boldest  and  most  active 
man  of  the  Jacobite  party ;  he  pretended  he  was  now  for  high  church,  but  many  believed 
him  a  papist ;  there  was  matter  of  treason  sworn  both  against  him  and  Keith,  but  there  was 
only  one  witness  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  Lindsey  was  taken  up,  he  had  been  under-secretary  first  to  the  earl  of  Mel- 
fort,  and  then  to  the  earl  of  Middleton ;  he  had  carried  over  from  France  the  letters  and  orders 
that  gave  rise  to  the  earl  of  Dundee^s  breaking  out,  the  year  after  the  revolution ;  and  he  had 
been  much  trusted  at  St.  Germains ;  he  had  a  small  estate  in  Scotland,  and  he  pretended 
that  he  took  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  pardon,  and  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  save  that,  and 
being  secured  by  this  pardon,  he  thought  he  might  come  from  Scotland  to  England ;  but  he 
could  pretend  no  colour  for  his  coming  to  England ;  so  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  he  came 
hither  to  manage  their  correspondence  and  intrigues.  He  pretended  he  knew  of  no  designs 
against  the  queen  and  her  government ;  and  that  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  the  earl  of 
Middleton  in  particular,  had  no  design  against  the  queen  ;  but  when  he  was  shewed  Frazei^s 
commission  to  be  a  colonel,  signed  by  the  pretended  king,  and  countersigned  Middleton,  he 
seemed  amazed  at  it ;  he  did  not  pretend  it  was  a  forgery,  but  he  said  that  things  of  that 
kind  were  never  communicated  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  were  taken  up,  others  were  taken  on  the  coast  of  Sussex ; 
one  of  these,  Boucher,  was  a  chief  officer  in  the  duke  of  Berwick's  family,  who  veas  then 
going  to  Spain,  but  it  was  suspected  that  this  was  a  blind  to  cover  his  going  to  Scotland ; 
the  house  of  lords  apprehended  that  this  man  was  sent  on  great  designs,  and  suspecting  a 
remissness  in  the  ministry,  in  looking  after  and  examining  those  who  came  from  France,  they 
made  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  Boucher  might  be  well  looked  to ;  they  did  also  order 
sir  John  Macclean  to  be  brought  before  them ;  but  the  queen  sent  them  a  message,  that  Mac- 
clean's  business  was  then  in  a  method  of  examination,  and  that  she  did  not  think  fit  to  alter 
that  for  some  time ;  but  as  for  Boucher,  and  those  who  were  taken  with  him,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  told  the  house,  that  they  were  brought  up,  and  that  they  might  do  with  them 
as  they  pleased  ;  upon  that  the  house  sent  back  Macclean,  and  ordered  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  to  take  the  other  prisoners  into  his  custody,  and  they  named  a  committee  of  seven  lords 
to  examine  them.  At  this  time  the  queen  came  to  the  parliament,  and  acquainted  both 
houses  that  she  had  unquestionable  proofs  of  a  correspondence  between  France  and  SeotUmd, 
with  which  she  would  acquaint  them,  when  the  examinations  were  taken. 

The  commons  were  in  an  ill  humour  against  the  lords,  and  so  they  were  glad  to  find  occa- 
sions to  vent  it.  They  thought  the  lords  ought  not  to  have  entered  upon  this  examination ; 
they  complained  of  it,  as  of  a  new  and  unheard-of  thing,  in  an  address  to  the  queen :  they 
said  it  was  an  invasion  of  her  prerogative,  which  they  desired  her  to  exert.  This  was  a 
proceeding  without  a  precedent :  the  pariiamentary  method  was,  when  one  house  was 
offended  with  any  thing  done  in  the  other,  conferences  were  demanded,  in  which  mattors 
were  freely  debated.  To  begin  an  appeal  to  the  throne  was  new,  and  might  be  managed 
by  an  ill-designing  prince,  so  as  to  end  in  the  subversion  of  the  whole  constitution ;  and  it 
was  an  amazing  thing  to  see  a  house  of  commons  affirm,  in  so  public  a  manner  and  so  posi- 
tively, that  the  lords  taking  criminals  into  their  own  custody,  in  order  to  an  examination, 
was  without  warrant  or  precedent ;  when  there  were  so  many  instances  fresh  in  every  man's 
memory,  especially  since  the  time  of  the  popish  plot,  of  precedents  in  both  houses,  that 
went  much  further ;  of  which  a  full  search  has  been  made,  and  a  long  list  of  them  was  read 
in  the  house  of  lords.  That  did  not  a  little  confound  those  among  them,  who  were  believed 
to  bo  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  house  of  commons ;  they  were  forced  to  confcn 
that  they  saw  the  lords  had  clear  precedents  to  justify  them  in  what  they  had  done,  of  which 
tliey  were  in  great  doubt  before. 

The  lords  upon  this  made  a  very  long  address  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  complained  of 
tlic  ill  usage  they  had  met  with  from  the  house  of  commons :  they  used  none  of  those  hard 
words  tliat  were  in  the  address  made  against  them  by  the  house  of  commons,  yet  they 
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justified  every  step  they  had  taken,  as  founded  on  the  law  and  practice  of  parliament^  and 
no  way  contrary  to  the  duty  and  respect  they  owed  the  queen.  The  behaTioiir  of  the  hoqse 
of  commons  was  such,  on  this  occasion,  as  if  they  had  no  mind  that  plots  should  he  narrowly 
looked  into :  no  house  of  parliament,  and  indeed  no  court  of  judicature,  did  eyaminrt  any 
person  without  taking  him  into  their  own  custody,  during  such  examination;  and  if  a 
person's  heing  in  custody  must  restrain  a  house  of  parliament  from  examining  him,  here  was 
a  maxim  laid  down,  by  which  bad  ministers  might  cover  themselves  from  any  enquiry  into 
their  ill  practices,  only  by  taking  the  persons  who  could  make  discoveries  into  custody.  Tlie 
lords  also  set  forth  the  ill  consequences  that  might  follow  upon  one  house  of  parliament 
carrying  their  complaints  of  another  to  the  throne,  without  taking  first  the  proper  method 
of  conferences.  This  address  was  drawn  with  the  utmost  force,  as  well  as  beauty  and 
decency  of  style  ;  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  its  kind  that  were  in  idl  the 
records  of  parliament.  The  queen,  in  her  answer,  expressed  a  great  concern  to  see  such  a 
dispute  between  the  two  houses. 

Boucher,  when  he  was  examined,  would  confess  nothing.  He  said  he  was  weary  of  living 
so  long  out  of  his  country,  and  that  having  made  some  attempt  to  obtain  a  pass,  when  that 
was  denied  him,  he  chose,  rather  than  to  live  always  abroad,  to  come  and  cast  himself  upon 
the  queen's  mercy.  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  believe  this :  so  iba  lords  made  an  address 
to  the  queen,  that  he  might  have  no  hopes  of  pardon  till  he  was  more  sincere  in  his  disco- 
veries ;  and  they  prayed  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  on  the  statute.  He  confessed  his 
crime,  and  was  condemned,  but  continued  still  denying  that  he  knew  anything.  Few 
could  believe  this ;  yet,  there  being  no  special  matter  laid  against  him,  his  case  was  to  be 
pitied.  He  proved  that  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  many  prisoners  during  the  war  of  Ireland, 
and  that,  during  the  war  in  Flanders,  he  had  been  very  careful  of  all  English  prisoners. 
When  all  this  was  laid  before  the  lords,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  the  matter  farther, 
so  he  was  reprieved^  and  that  matter  slept. 

About  the  end  of  January  the  queen  sent  the  examinations  of  the  prisoners  to  the  two 
houses.  The  house  of  commons  heard  them  read,  but  passed  no  judgment  upon  them,  nor 
did  they  offer  any  advice  to  the  queen  upon  this  occasion ;  they  only  sent  them  back  to  the 
queen,  with  thanks  for  communicating  them,  and  for  her  wisdom  and  care  of  the  nation. 
It  was  thought  strange,  to  see  a  business  of  this  nature  treated  so  slightly  by  a  body  that 
had  looked,  in  former  times,  more  carefully  to  things  of  this  kind ;  especially  since  it  had 
appeared,  in  many  instances,  how  dexterous  the  French  were  in  raising  distractions  in  their 
enemies'  country.  It  was  evident  that  a  negotiation  was  begun,  and  had  been  now  carried 
on  for  some  time,  for  an  army  that  was  to  be  sent  from  France  to  Scotland :  upon  this, 
which  was  the  main  of  the  discovery,  it  was  very  amazing  to  see  that  the  commons  neither 
offered  the  queen  any  advice,  nor  gave  her  a  vote  of  credit,  for  any  extraordinary  expense 
in  which  the  progress  of  that  matter  might  engage  her  :  a  credit  so  given  might  have  had  a 
great  effect  towards  defeating  the  design,  when  it  appeared  how  well  the  queen  was  furnished 
to  resist  it.  This  coldness  in  the  house  of  commons  gave  great  and  just  ground  of  suspicion, 
that  those  who  had  the  chief  credit  there  did  not  act  heartily,  in  order  to  the  defeating  all 
such  plots,  but  were  willing  to  let  them  go  on,  without  check  or  opposition. 

The  lords  resolved  to  examine  the  whole  matter  narrowly.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  laid 
before  them,  an  abstract  of  all  the  examinations  the  council  had  taken ;  but  some  took  gre«t 
exceptions  to  it,  as  drawn  on  design  to  make  it  appear  more  inconsiderable  than  they 
believed  it  to  be.  The  substance  of  the  whole  was,  that  there  went  many  messages  between 
the  courts  of  St.  Gk^rmains  and  Versailles,  with  relation  to  the  afl&irs  of  Scotland :  the  court 
of  Versailles  was  willing  to  send  an  army  to  Scotland,  but  they  desired  to  be  well  assured  of 
the  assistance  they  mi^t  expect  there ;  in  order  to  which  some  were  sent  over,  according  to 
what  Frazer  had  told  the  duke  of  Queensbury :  some  of  the  papers  were  written  in  gibbensh, 
so  the  lords  moved  that  a  reward  should  be  offered  to  any  who  should  decipher  these. 
When  the  lords  asked  the  earl  of  Nottingham  if  every  thing  was  laid  before  them,  he 
answered  that  there  was  only  one  particular  kept  from  them ;  because  they  were  in  hopes 
of  a  discovery,  that  was  likely  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  rest.  So  after  the 
delay  of  a  few  days  to  see  the  issue  of  it,  which  was  Keith's  endeavouring  to  persoade  his 
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uMcIe  (who  knew  every  step  that  had  been  made  in  tlie  whole  progress  of  this  affair)  to 
come  in  and  discover  it,  when  they  were  told  there  was  no  more  hope  of  that,  the  lords  ordered 
the  committee,  which  had  examined  Boucher,  to  examine  into  all  these  discoveries.  Upon 
this  the  commons,  who  expressed  a  great  uneasiness  at  every  step  the  lords  made  in  the 
matter,  w^ent  with  a  new  address  to  the  queen,  insisting  on  their  former  complaints  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  lords,  as  a  wresting  the  matter  out  of  the  queen^s  hands  and 
the  taking  it  wholly  into  their  own  :  and  they  prayed  the  queen  to  resume  her  prero- 
gative, thus  violated  by  the  lords,  whose  proceedings  they  a£Bjined  to  be  without  a 
precedent. 

The  seven  lords  went  on  with  their  examinations,  and  after  some  days  they  made  a  report 
to  the  house.  Macclean's  confession  was  the  main  thing,  it  was  full  and  particular :  he 
named  the  persons  that  sat  in  the  council  at  St.  Germains :  he  said  the  command  was  offered 
to  the  duke  of  Berwick,  which  he  declined  to  accept  till  trial  was  made  whether  duke 
Hamilton  would  accept  of  it,  who  he  thought  was  the  proper  person :  he  told  likewise  what 
directions  had  been  sent  to  hinder  the  settling  the  succession  in  Scotland ;  none  of  which 
particulars  were  in  the  paper  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  brought  to  the  house  of  his 
confession.  It  was  further  observed  that  all  the  rest,  whose  examinations  amounted  to  little, 
were  obliged  to  write  their  own  confessions,  or  at  least  to  sign  them.  But  Macclean  had 
not  done  this ;  for  after  he  had  delivered  liis  confession  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  that  lord  wrote  it  all  from  his  report,  and  read  it  to  him  the  next  day ;  upon 
which  lie  acknowledged  it  contained  a  full  account  of  all  he  had  said.  Macclean  s  discovery 
to  the  lords  was  a  clear  series  of  all  the  counsels  and  messages,  and  it  gave  a  full  view  of  the 
debates  and  opinions  in  the  council  at  St.  Germains,  all  which  was  omitted  in  that  which 
was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  his  paper  concerning  it  was  both  short  and  dark : 
there  was  an  appearance  of  truth  in  all  that  Macclean  told,  and  a  regular  progress  was  set 
forth  in  it. 

Upon  these  observations,  those  lords  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  earl  of  Nottingham's 
paper,  intended  to  have  passed  a  censure  upon  it  as  imperfect.  It  was  said,  in  the  debate 
that  followed  upon  this  motion,  either  Macclean  was  asked  who  was  to  command  the  army 
to  be  sent  into  Scotland,  or  he  was  not.  If  he  was  asked  the  question,  and  had  answered 
it,  then  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  not  served  the  queen  or  used  the  parliament  well,  since 
he  had  not  put  it  in  the  paper :  if  it  was  not  asked,  here  was  a  great  remissness  in  a 
minister,  when  it  was  confessed  that  the  sending  over  an  army  was  in  consultation,  not  to 
ask  who  was  to  command  that  army.  Upon  this  occasion  the  earl  of  Torrington  made 
some  reflections  that  had  too  deep  a  venom  in  them  :  he  said  the  earl  of  Nottingham  did 
prove  that  he  had  often  read  over  the  paper,  in  which  he  had  set  down  Macclean's  confes- 
sion, in  his  hearing,  and  had  asked  him  if  all  he  had  confessed  to  him  was  not  fully  set  down 
in  that  paper  ;  to  which  he  always  answered,  that  every  thing  he  had  said  was  contained 
in  it.  Upon  this,  that  earl  observed,  that  Macclean,  having  perhaps  told  his  whole  story  to 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  finding  afterwards  that  he  had  written  such  a  defective  account 
of  it,  he  had  reason  to  conclude  (for  he  believed,  had  he  been  in  his  condition,  he  should 
have  concluded  so  himself,)  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  no  mind  that  he  should  mention 
any  thing  but  what  he  had  written  down,  and  that  he  desired  that  the  rest  might  be  sup- 
pressed. He  could  not  judge  of  others  but  by  himself:  if  his  life  had  been  in  danger,  and 
if  he  were  interrogated  by  a  minister  of  state,  who  could  do  him  either  much  good  or  much 
hurt,  and  if  he  had  made  a  full  discovery  to  him,  but  had  observed  that  this  minister  in 
taking  his  confession  in  writing  had  omitted  many  things,  he  should  have  understood  that 
as  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  speak  of  these  things  no  more ;  and  so  he  believed  he 
fihould  have  said  it  was  all,  though  at  the  same  time  he  knew  it  was  not  all,  that  he  had 
said.  It  was  hereupon  moved  that  Macclean  might  be  sent  for  and  interrogated,  but  the 
party  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  and  by  a  previous  vote  it  was 
carried,  to  put  no  question  concerning  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  paper. 

The  lords  were  highly  offended  with  Ferguson's  paper,  and  passed  a  severe  vote  agunst 
those  lords  who  had  received  such  a  scandalous  paper  from  him,  and  had  not  ordered  him 
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to  be  prosecated  upon  it,  which  they  directed  the  attorney-general  to  do.  It  mm  vppmnmt 
there  was  a  train  of  dangerous  negotiations  that  passed  between  Scotland  and  St.  Oermaina, 
though  they  could  not  penetrate  into  the  bottom  and  depth  of  it ;  and  the  design  of  Keith'*a 
bringing  in  his  uncle  was  managed  so  remissly,  that  it  was  generally  conduded  that  it  was 
not  in  earnest  desired  it  should  succeed.  Daring  these  debates,  one  very  extraordinary 
thing  happened.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  did,  upon  three  or  four  occasions,  affirm  that  aome 
things  had  been  ordered  in  the  cabinet  council,  which  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonahirei 
who  were  likewise  of  that  council,  did  not  agree  with  him  in. 

After  all  these  examinations  and  debates,  the  lords  concluded  the  whole  matter  with 
TOting  that  there  had  been  dangerous  plots  between  some  in  Scotland  and  the  ooort  of 
Firance  and  St.  Oermains ;  and  that  the  encouragement  of  this  plotting  came  from  the  not 
settling  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  These  votes  they 
laid  before  the  queen,  and  promised,  that  when  this  was  done,  they  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms. 

This  being  ended,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous  address,  in  answer  to  that  which  the 
commons  had  made  against  them.  They  observed  how  uneasy  the  commons  had  been  at 
the  whole  progress  of  their  inquiry  into  this  matter,  and  had  taken  methods  to  obstruct  it 
all  they  could ;  which  did  not  show  that  zeal  for  the  queen's  safety,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  nation,  to  which  all  men  pretended.  They  annexed  to  their  address  a  list  of  many  pre- 
cedents, to  show  what  good  warrants  they  had  for  every  step  they  had  made.  They  took 
not  the  examination  to  themselves,  so  as  to  exclude  others  who  had  the  same  right,  and 
might  have  done  it  as  well  as  they  if  they  had  pleased.  Their  proceedings  had  been  regular 
and  parliamentary,  as  well  as  full  of  aseal  and  duty  to  the  queen.  They  made  severe 
observations  on  some  of  the  proceedings  in  the  house  of  commons,  particularly  on  their  not 
ordering  writs  to  be  issued  out  for  some  boroughs,  to  proceed  to  new  elections,  wjien  they, 
upon  pretence  of  corruption,  had  voted  an  election  void ;  which  had  been  practised  of  late, 
when  it  was  visible  that  the  election  would  not  fall  on  the  person  they  fiivoured.  They 
charged  this  as  a  denial  of  justice,  and  of  the  right  that  such  boroughs  had  to  be  represented 
in  parliament,  and  as  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  way  of  proceeding.  This  address  was  penned 
Mrith  great  care  and  much  force.  These  addresses  were  drawn  by  the  lord  Somers,  and  were 
read  over  and  considered  and  corrected  very  critically  by  a  few  lords,  among  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  called  for  one.  This,  with  the  other  papers  that  were  published  by  the 
lords,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  body  of  the  nation :  for  the  difference  that  waa 
between  these,  and  tliose  published  by  the  house  of  commons,  was  indeed  so  visible,  that 
it  did  not  admit  of  any  comparison,  and  was  confessed  even  by  those  who  were  the  moat 
partial  to  them. 

An  act  passed  in  this  session,  which  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation,  if  well 
executed ;  otherwise,  since  it  is  only  enacted  for  one  year,  it  will  not  be  of  much  use.  It 
empowers  the  justices  of  peace,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  take  up  such  idle  persons  as  have 
no  callings  nor  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  upon 
paying  them  the  levy  money  that  is  allowed  for  making  recruits.  The  methods  of  raising 
these  hitherto  by  drinking  and  other  bad  practices,  as  they  were  justly  odious,  so  they  were 
now  so  well  known  that  they  were  no  more  of  any  effect :  so  that  the  army  could  not  be 
recruited,  but  by  the  help  of  this  act.  And  if  this  is  well  managed  it  will  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  the  nation ;  since,  by  this  means,  they  will  be  delivered  from  many  vicious 
and  idle  persons,  who  are  become  a  burden  to  their  country.  And  indeed  there  was  of  late 
years  so  great  an  increase  of  the  poor,  that  their  maintenance  was  become  in  most  places  a 
very  heavy  load,  and  amounted  to  the  full  half  of  the  public  taxes.  The  party  in  both  houses^ 
that  had  been  all  along  cold  and  backward  in  the  war,  opposed  this  act  with  unusual  veluK 
mence ;  they  pretended  zeal  for  the  public  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  person,  to  which,  by 
the  constitution,  they  said  every  Englishman  had  a  right ;  which  they  thouglit  could  not  be 
given  away  but  by  a  legal  government,  and  for  some  crime.  They  thought  this  put  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  justices  of  peace,  which  might  be  stretched  and  abused  to  serve  bad  ends. 
Thus  men  that  seemed  engaged  to  an  interest  that  was  destructive  to  all  liberty,  could  yet 
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make  use  of  that  specious  pretence,  to  serve  their  purpose.  The  act  passed,  and  has  been 
continued  from  year  to  year  with  a  very  good  effect ;  only  a  visible  remissness  appears  in 
some  justices,  who  arc  secretly  influenced  by  men  of  ill  designs*. 

The  chief  objection  made  to  it  in  the  house  of  lords  was,  that  the  justices  of  peace  had 
been  put  in  and  put  out  in  so  strange  a  manner,  ever  since  Wright  had  the  great  seal,  thai 
they  did  not  deserve  so  great  a  power  should  be  committed  to  them.  Many  gentlemen  of 
good  estates  and  ancient  families  had  been  of  late  put  out  of  the  commission,  for  no  other 
visible  reason,  but  because  they  had  gone  in  heartily  to  the  revolution,  and  had  continued 
zealots  for  the  late  king.  This  seemed  done  on  design  to  mark  them,  and  to  lessen  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  elections  of  members  of  parliament :  and  at  the  same  time,  men  of 
no  worth  nor  estate,  and  known  to  be  ill-affected  to  the  queen  s  title,  and  to  the  protestant 
succession,  were  put  in,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  ill-designing  men.  All  was  managed 
by  secret  accusations  and  characters  that  were  very  partially  given.  Wright  was  a  zealot  to 
the  party,  and  was  become  very  exceptionable  in  all  respects.  Money,  as  was  said,  did 
every  thing  with  him  ;  only  in  his  court  I  never  heard  him  charged  for  any  thing  but  great 
slowness,  by  which  the  chancery  was  become  one  of  the  heaviest  grievances  of  the  nation. 
An  address  was  made  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  in  which  the 
lords  delivered  their  opinion,  that  such  as  would  not  serve  or  act  under  the  late  king,  were 
not  fit  to  serve  her  majesty. 

With  this  the  session  of  parliament  was  brought  to  a  quiet  conclusion,  after  much  heat 
and  a  great  deal  of  contention  between  the  two  houses.  The  queen,  as  she  thanked  them  for 
the  supplies,  so  she  again  recommended  union  and  moderation  to  them.  These  words,  w*hich 
had  hitherto  carried  so  good  a  sound,  that  all  sides  pretended  to  them,  were  now  become  so 
odious  to  violent  men,  that  even  in  sermons,  chiefly  at  Oxford,  they  were  arraigned  as 
importing  somewhat  that  was  unkind  to  the  church,  and  that  favoured  the  dissenters.  The 
house  of  commons  had,  during  this  session,  lost  much  of  their  reputation,  not  only  with  fair 
and  impartial  judges,  but  even  with  those  who  were  most  inclined  to  favour  them.  It  is 
true,  the  body  of  the  freeholders  began  to  be  uneasy  under  the  taxes,  and  to  cry  out  for 
a  peace :  and  most  of  the  capital  gentry  of  England,  who  had  the  most  to  lose,  seemed  to  be 
ill-turned,  and  not  to  apprehend  the  dangers  we  were  in,  if  we  should  fall  under  the  power 
of  France,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales ;  or  else  they  were  so  fatally 
blinded,  as  not  to  see  that  these  must  be  the  consequences  of  those  measures  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

The  universities,  Oxford  especially,  have  been  very  unhappily  successful  in  corrupting 
the  principles  of  those  who  were  sent  to  be  bred  among  them :  so  that  few  of  them  escaped 
the  taint  of  it,  and  the  generality  of  the  clergy  were  not  only  ill-principled  but  ill-tempered. 
They  exclaimed  against  all  moderation,  as  endangering  the  church,  though  it  is  visible  that 
the  church  is  in  no  sort  of  danger  from  either  the  numbers  or  the  interest  that  the  dissenters 
have  among  us,  which  by  reason  of  the  toleration  is  now  so  quieted,  that  nothing  can  keep  up 
any  heat  in  those  matters  but  the  folly  and  bad  humour  that  the  clergy  are  possessed  with, 
and  which  they  infuse  into  all  those  with  whom  they  have  credit.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  the  great  and  visible  danger  that  hangs  over  us  is  from  popery,  which  a  miscaniage 
in  the  present  war  must  let  in  upon  us,  with  an  inimdation  not  to  be  either  resisted  or 
recovered,  they  seem  to  be  blind  on  that  side,  and  to  apprehend  and  fear  nothing  from  that 
quarter. 

The  convocation  did  little  this  winter,  they  continued  their  former  ill  practices ;  but  little 
opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  them.  They  drew  np  a  repre^ 
sentation  of  some  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  in  the  consistorial  courts ;  bat 
took  care  to  mention  none  of  those  greater  ones,  of  which  many  among  themselves  weie 
eminently  guilty,  such  as  pluralities,  non-residence,  the  neglect  of  their  cures,  and  the  iire* 
gularities  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  which  were  too  visible. 

Soon  after  the  session  was  ended,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  went  over  to  Holland.  He 
had  gone  over  for  some  weeks,  at  the  desire  of  the  States,  in  January,  and  then  there  was  a 
scheme  formed  for  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign.     It  was  resolved  that,  instead  of  a 

*  This  despotic  statute,  2  &  3  Anne,  c.  zix.  if  as  allowed  to  expire. 
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fruitless  one  in  the  Netherlands,  they  would  have  a  small  army  there,  to  lie  only  on  the 
defensive,  which  was  to  be  commanded  by  M.  Auverquerque ;  but  that,  since  the  Rhine  was 
open,  by  the  taking  of  Bonn,  all  up  to  the  Moselle,  their  main  army,  that  was  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  should  act  there.  More  was  not  understood  to  be 
designed,  except  by  those  who  were  taken  into  the  confidence.  Upon  this  all  the  preparations 
for  the  campaign  were  ordered  to  be  carried  up  to  the  Rhine ;  and  so  every  thing  was  in  a 
readiness  when  he  returned  back  to  them  in  April.  The  true  secret  was  in  few  hands,  and 
the  French  had  no  hint  of  it,  and  seemed  to  have  no  apprehensions  about  it. 

The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  animated  by  the  party,  to  press  the  queen  to  dismiss  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire  from  the  cabinet  council,  at  least  that  they  might  be 
called  thither  no  more.  He  moved  it  often,  but  finding  no  inclination  in  the  queen  to 
comply  with  his  motion,  he  carried  the  signet  to  her,  and  told  her  ho  could  not  serve  any 
longer  in  councils  to  which  these  lords  were  admitted ;  but  the  queen  desired  him  to  consider 
better  of  it.  He  returned  next  day,  fixed  in  his  first  resolution,  to  which  he  adhered  the 
more  steadily,  because  the  queen  had  sent  to  the  earl  of  Jersey  for  the  lord  chamberlain's 
staff,  and  to  sir  Edward  Se3nnour  for  the  comptroller's.  The  earl  of  Jersey  was  a  weak 
man,  but  crafty  and  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  a  court :  his  lady  was  a  papist :  and  it  was 
believed  that,  while  he  was  ambassador  in  France,  he  was  secretly  reconciled  to  the  court  of 
St.  Gcrmains ;  for  after  that  he  seemed  in  their  interests.  It  was  one  of  the  reproaches  of 
the  last  reign  that  he  had  so  much  credit  with  the  late  king,  who  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that 
if  he  had  lived  a  little  while  longer,  he  would  have  dismissed  him.  He  was  considered  as 
the  person  that  was  now  in  the  closest  correspondence  with  the  court  of  France ;  and  though 
he  was  in  himself  a  very  inconsiderable  man,  yet  he  was  applied  to  by  all  those  who  wished 
well  to  the  court  of  St.  Gcrmains.  The  earl  of  Kent  had  the  staff:  he  was  the  first  earl 
of  England,  and  had  a  great  estate.  Mansell,  the  heir  of  a  great  fEimily  in  Wales,  was 
made  comptroller.  And,  after  a  month's  delay,  Harley,  the  speaker,  yras  made  secretary 
of  state. 

But  now  I  turn  to  give  an  account  of  the  aff&irs  abroad.  The  emperor  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  master  of  the  Danube  all  down  to  Passau  ; 
and  the  mal-contents  in  Hungary  were  making  a  formidable  progress.  Tlie  emperor  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  defensive  war  long  on  both  hands,  so  that  when  these  should 
come  to  act  by  concert,  no  opposition  could  be  made  to  them.  Thus  his  affairs  had  a  very 
black  appearance,  and  utter  ruin  was  to  be  apprehended.  Vienna  would  be  probably 
besieged  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  long  defence;  so  the 
house  of  Austria  seemed  lost.  Prince  Eugene  proposed  that  the  emperor  should  implore  the 
queen's  protection :  this  was  agreed  to,  and  count  Wratislaw  managed  the  matter  at  our 
court  with  great  application  and  secrecy.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  saw  the  necessity  of 
undertaking  it,  and  resolved  to  try,  if  it  was  possible,  to  put  it  in  execution.  When  he 
went  into  Holland  in  the  winter,  he  proposed  it  to  the  pensioner  and  other  persons  of  the 
greatest  confidence ;  they  approved  of  it :  but  it  was  not  advisable  to  propose  it  to  the 
States :  at  that  time  many  of  them  would  not  have  thought  their  country  safe,  if  their  army 
should  be  sent  so  far  from  them  ;  nothing  could  be  long  a  secret  that  was  proposed  to  sudi 
an  assembly,  and  the  main  hope  of  succeeding  in  this  design  lay  in  the  secresy  Mrith  which 
it  was  conducted.  Under  the  blind  of  the  project  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  Moselle,  every 
thing  was  prepared  that  was  necessary  for  executing  the  true  design.  When  the  duke  w^it 
over  the  second  time,  that  which  was  proposed  in  public  related  only  to  the  motions  towards 
the  Moselle :  so  he  drew  his  army  together  in  May.  He  marched  towards  the  Moselle  ; 
but  he  went  further ;  and,  after  he  had  gained  the  advance  of  some  days  of  the  French 
troops,  he  wrote  to  the  States,  from  Ladenburg,  to  let  them  know  that  he  had  the  queen's 
order,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  with  which  ho  hoped  ^hey  would  agree,  and  allow 
of  his  carrying  their  troops  to  share  in  the  honour  of  that  expedition.  He  had  their  answer 
as  quick  as  the  courier  could  carry  it,  by  which  they  approved  of  the  design,  and  of  his 
carrying  their  troopc  with  him. 

So  he  marched  with  all  possible  expedition  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube ;  which  was  a 
great  surprise  to  the  court  of  France,  as  well  as  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.    The  king  of 
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France  sent  orders  to  mareschal  Tallard  to  march  in  all  haste  with  the  best  troops  they  had 
to  support  the  elector,  who  apprehended  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  would  endeavour  to 
pa&3  the  Danube  at  Donawert,  and  so  to  break  into  Bavaria.  To  prevent  that,  he  posted 
about  sixteen  thousand  of  his  best  troops  at  SchcUenberg,  near  Donawert,  which  was  looked 
on  as  a  very  strong  and  tenable  post.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  joined  the  prince  of  Baden, 
with  the  imperial  amiy,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  after  a  long  march,  continued  from 
throe  in  the  morning,  they  came  up  to  the  Bavarian  troops  towards  the  evening.  They  were 
so  well  posted  that  our  men  were  repulsed  in  the  three  first  attacks,  with  great  loss :  at  last 
tlie  enemy  were  beaten  from  their  posts,  which  was  followed  vdth  a  total  rout,  and  we 
became  masters  of  their  camp,  tlieir  artillery,  and  their  baggage.  Their  general,  Arco,  with 
many  others,  swam  over  the  Danube :  others  got  into  Donawert,  which  they  abandoned 
next  morning  with  that  precipitation,  that  they  were  not  able  to  execute  the  elector's 
cruel  orders,  which  were,  to  set  fire  to  the  town,  if  they  should  be  forced  to  abandon  it ; 
great  quantities  of  straw  were  laid  in  many  places  as  a  preparation  for  that,  in  case  of  a 
misfortune. 

The  best  half  of  the  Bavarian  forces  were  now  entirely  routed,  about  five  thousand  of 
them  were  killed.  We  lost  as  many,  for  the  action  was  very  hot,  and  our  men  were  much 
exposed  ;  yet  they  went  still  on,  and  continued  the  attack  vrith  such  resolution,  that  it  let 
the  generals  see  how  much  they  might  depend  on  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Now  we 
were  masters  of  Donawert,  and,  thereby,  of  a  passage  over  the  Danube,  which  laid  all 
Bavaria  open  to  our  army.  Upon  that  the  elector,  with  mareschal  Marsin,  drew  the  rest  of 
his  army  under  the  cannon  of  Augsburg,  where  he  lay  so  well  posted,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  attack  him,  nor  to  force  him  out  of  it.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  followed  him,  and  got 
between  him  and  his  country,  so  that  it  was  wholly  in  his  power.  When  he  had  him  at 
this  disadvantage,  he  entered  upon  a  treaty  with  him,  and  offered  him  what  terms  he  could 
desire,  either  for  himself  or  his  brother,  even  to  the  paying  him  the  whole  charge  of  the  war, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  immediately  break  with  the  French  and  send  his  army  into 
Italy,  to  join  with  the  imperialists  there.  His  subjects,  who  were  now  at  mercy,  pressed 
him  vehemently  to  accept  of  those  terms :  he  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  them,  and  mes- 
sengers went  often  between  the  two  armies :  but  this  was  done  only  to  gain  time,  for  he  sent 
courier  after  courier,  with  most  pressing  instances,  to  hasten  the  advance  of  the  French  army. 
When  he  saw  he  could  gain  no  more  time,  the  matter  went  so  far  that  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  made  ready  for  signing.  In  conclusion,  he  refused  to  sign  them ;  and  then 
severe  orders  were  given  for  military  execution  on  his  country.  Every  thing  that  was  within 
the  reach  of  the  army,  that  was  worth  taking,  was  brought  away,  and  the  rest  was  burnt 
and  destroyed. 

The  two  generals  did  after  that  resolve  on  further  action,  and  since  the  elector  s  camp 
could  not  be  forced,  the  siege  of  Ingolstad  was  to  be  carried  on :  it  was  the  most  important 
place  he  had,  in  which  his  great  magazines  were  laid  up.  The  prince  of  Baden  went  to 
besiege  it,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to  cover  the  siege,  in  conjunction  with  prince 
Eugene,  who  commanded  a  body  of  the  imperial  army,  which  was  now  drawn  out  of  the 
posts  in  which  they  had  been  put,  in  order  to  hinder  the  march  of  the  French :  but  they 
were  not  able  to  maintain  them  against  so  great  a  force  as  was  now  coming  up ;  these  formed 
a  great  army.  Prince  Eugene,  having  intelligence  of  the  quick  motions  of  the  French, 
posted  his  troops,  that  were  about  eighteeen  thousand,  as  advantageously  as  he  could,  and 
went  to  concert  matters  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  lay  at  some  distance.  He 
upon  that  marched  towards  the  prince's  army  with  all  possible  haste,  and  so  the  two  armies 
joined.  It  was  now  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  elector,  hearing  how  near  M.  Tallard 
was,  marched  with  M.  Marsin  and  joined  him.  Their  armies  advanced  very  near  ours,  and 
were  well  posted,  having  the  Danube  on  one  side  and  a  rivulet  on  the  other,  whose  banks 
were  high,  and  in  some  places  formed  a  morass  before  them.  The  two  armies  were  now  in 
view  one  of  another.  The  French  were  superior  to  us  in  foot  by  about  ten  thousand ;  bu| 
we  had  three  thousand  more  horse  than  they.  The  post  of  which  they  were  possessed  wa« 
capable  of  being,  in  a  very  little  time,  put  out  of  all  danger  of  future  attacks.  So  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  saw  how  important  it  was  to  lose  no  time,  and  resolved 
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to  attack  them  the  next  morning.  They  saw  the  danger  of  being  forced  otiierwiae  to  1m 
idle  in  theii*  camp,  until  their  forage  should  be  consumed,  and  their  proTisiona  spent.  They 
had  also  intercepted  letters  from  mareschal  Yilleroy  to  the  elector,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
he  had  orders  to  march  into  Wirtemberg,  to  destroy  that  country,  and  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication with  the  Rhine,  which  must  have  been  fatal  to  us.  So  the  necessaiy  dispositions 
were  made  for  the  next  morning's  action.  Many  of  the  general  officers  came  and  represented 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  the  difficulties  of  the  desis^n.  He  said  he  saw  these  well,  but 
the  thing  was  absolutely  necessary.  So  they  were  sent  to  give  orders  everywhere,  which 
was  received  all  over  the  army  with  an  alacrity  that  gave  a  happy  presage  of  the  success 
that  followed. 

I  will  not  venture  on  a  particular  relation  of  that  great  day :  I  have  seen  a  copious 
account  of  it,  prepared  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough'^s  orders,  that  will  be  printed  some  time 
or  other ;  but  there  are  some  passages  in  it,  which  make  him  not  think  it  fit  to  be  published 
presently.  He  told  me  he  never  saw  more  evident  characters  of  a  special  providence  than 
appeared  that  day ;  a  signal  one  related  to  his  own  person :  a  cannon-ball  went  into  the 
ground  so  near  him,  that  he  was  some  time  quite  covered  with  the  cloud  of  dust  and  earth 
that  it  raised  about  him.     I  will  sum  up  the  action  in  a  few  words. 

Our  men  quickly  passed  the  brook,  the  French  making  no  opposition.  This  was  a  &tal 
error,  and  was  laid  wholly  to  Tallard's  charge.  The  action  that  followed  was  for  some  time 
very  hot,  many  fell  on  both  sides :  ten  battalions  of  the  French  stood  their  ground,  but  were 
in  a  manner  mowed  down  in  their  ranks ;  upon  that  the  horse  ran  many  of  them  into  the 
Danube,  most  of  these  perished :  Tallard  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  The  rest  of  his  troops 
were  posted  in  the  village  of  Blenheim :  these,  seeing  all  lost,  and  that  some  bodies  were 
advancing  upon  them,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  thicker  than  indeed  they  were,  and 
apprehending  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  through,  they  did  not  attempt  it,  though  brave 
men  might  have  made  their  way.  Instead  of  that,  when  our  men  came  up  to  set  fire  to  the 
village,  the  earl  of  Orkney  first  beating  a  parley,  they  hearkened  to  it  very  easily,  and  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war  :  there  were  about  thirteen  hundred  officers  and  twelve  thousand 
common  soldiers,  who  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  now  in  our  hands.  Thus  all  Tallard's 
army  was  either  killed  in  the  action,  drowned  in  the  Danube,  or  become  prisoners  by  capitu- 
lation. Things  went  not  so  easily  on  prince  Eugene's  side,  where  the  elector  and  Marain 
commanded :  ho  was  repulsed  in  three  attacks,  but  carried  the  fourth,  and  broke  in ;  and  so 
he  was  master  of  their  camp,  cannon,  and  baggage.  The  enemy  retired  in  some  order,  and 
he  pursued  them  as  far  as  men  wearied  with  an  action  of  about  six  hours,  in  an  extremely 
hot  day,  could  go.  Thus  we  gained  an  entire  victory.  In  this  action  there  were  on  our  side 
about  twelve  thousand  killed  and  wounded  :  but  the  French  and  the  elector  lost  about  forty 
thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  taken*. 

The  elector  marched  with  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Ulm,  where  he  left  some  troops,  and 
then  with  a  small  body  got  to  Yilleroy's  army.  Now  all  Bavaria  was  at  mercy:  the 
electress  received  the  civilities  due  to  her  sex,  but  she  was  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms 
as  were  imposed  on  her :  Ingolstad  and  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  electorate,  with  the 
magazines  that  were  in  them,  were  soon  delivered  up :  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Meming, 
quickly  recovered  their  liberty  :  so  now  our  army,  having  put  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the 
war  that  was  got  so  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  empire,  marched  quickly  back  to  the  Rhine. 
The  emperor  made  great  acknowledgments  of  this  signal  service  which  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  done  him,  and  upon  it  offered  to  make  him  a  prince  of  the  empire.  He  very 
decently  said  he  could  not  accept  of  this  till  he  knew  the  queen's  pleasure :  and,  upon  her 
consenting  to  it,  he  was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  about  a  year  after  Mindleheim 
was  assigned  him  for  his  principality. 

Upon  this  great  success  in  Germany,  the  duke  of  Savoy  sent  a  very  pressing  message  for 
a  present  supply.  The  duke  of  Yendome  was  in  Piedmont,  and  after  a  long  siege  had  taken 
Yerceil,  and  was  likely  to  make  a  further  progress.     The  few  remains  of  the  imperial  army 

*  It  wai  for  this  victory  of  Blenheim  thftt  the  honoar  of  Woodstock,  now  known  u  Blenheim  Houfe,  Ac.  weiv 
bettowed  upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  For  particular!  of  this  and  othen  of  the  duke*t  exploits,  the  reader  if  9pAu 
referred  to  Coxe*B  **  Memoin  and  Correspondence  **  of  that  great  genend. 
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tliat  lay  in  the  Modenese  gave  but  a  small  diversion  :  the  grand  prior  had  so  shut  them  up, 
that  they  lay  on  a  feeble  defensive.  Baron  Leiningen  was  sent  with  another  small  army 
into  the  Brescian ;  but  he  was  so  ill  supplied,  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  eat  up  the 
country :  and  the  Venetians  were  so  feeble  and  so  fearful,  that  they  suffered  their  country  to 
be  eat  up  by  both  sides,  without  declaring  for  or  against  either.  The  prince  of  Baden 
insisted  on  undertaking  the  siege  of  Landau,  as  necessary  to  secure  the  circles,  Suabia  in 
particular,  from  the  excursions  of  that  garrison.  This  was  popular  in  Germany,  and  though 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  did  not  approve  it,  he  did  not  oppose  it,  with  all  the  authority  that 
his  great  success  gave  him.  So  the  prince  of  Baden  undertook  it,  while  the  duke  with  his 
army  covered  the  siege.  This  was  universally  blamed,  for,  while  France  was  in  the  con- 
sternation which  the  late  great  loss  brought  them  under,  a  more  vigorous  proceeding  was 
likely  to  have  greater  eflfects ;  besides  that  the  imperial  army  was  ill  provided,  the  great 
charge  of  a  siege  was  above  their  strength.  The  prince  of  Baden  suffered  much  in  his  repu- 
tation for  this  undertaking :  it  was  that  which  the  French  wished  for,  and  so  it  was  suspected 
that  some  secret  practice  had  prevailed  on  that  prince  to  propose  it.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  jealous  of  the  glory  the  duke  had  got,  in  which  he  had  no  share ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  if  he  had  not  gone  to  besiege  Ingolstadt,  the  battle  had  never  been  fought.  He  was 
indeed  so  fierce  a  bigot  in  religion,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  successes  of  those  he  called 
heretics,  and  the  exaltation  which  he  thought  heresy  might  have  upon  it. 

While  the  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  covering  the  siege,  Villeroy  with  his  army  came  and 
looked  on  him  ;  but,  as  our  soldiers  were  exalted  with  their  success,  so  the  French  were  too 
much  dispirited  with  their  losses  to  make  any  attack,  or  to  put  any  thing  to  hazard,  in  order 
to  raise  the  siege.  They  retired  back,  and  went  into  quarters,  and  trusted  to  the  bad  state 
of  the  imperial  army,  who  were  ill  provided  and  ill  supplied  :  the  garrison  made  as  vigorous 
a  defence,  and  drew  out  the  siege  to  as  great  a  length  as  could  be  expected.  The  prince  of 
Baden  had  neither  engineers  nor  ammunition,  and  wanted  money  to  provide  them ;  so  that 
if  the  duke  had  not  supplied  him,  he  must  have  been  forced  to  give  it  over.  The  king  of 
the  Romans  came  again  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the  place :  his  behaviour  there  did 
not  serve  to  raise  his  character  :  he  was  not  often  in  the  places  of  danger,  and  was  content 
to  look  on  at  a  great  and  safe  distance  :  he  was  always  beset  with  priests,  and  such  a  face 
of  superstition  and  bigotry  appeared  about  him,  that  it  very  much  damped  the  hopes  that 
were  given  of  him. 

When  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  need  of  an  army  to  cover  the  siege,  and  that  the  place 
could  not  hold  out  many  days,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  Triers, 
as  a  good  winter  quarter,  that  brought  him  near  the  confines  of  France,  from  whence  he 
might  open  the  campaign  next  year  with  great  advantage  ;  and  he  reckoned  that  the  taking 
of  Traerback,  even  in  that  advanced  season,  would  be  soon  done,  and  then  the  communica- 
tion with  Holland,  by  water,  was  all  clear :  so  that  during  the  winter,  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  could  be  brought  up  thither  from  Holland  safe  and  cheap.  This  he  executed  with. 
that  diligence,  that  the  French  abandoned  every  place  as  he  advanced  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  they  had  not  time  given  them  to  bum  the  places  they  forsook,  according 
to  the  barbarous  method  which  they  had  long  practised.  The  duke  got  to  Triers,  and 
that  being  a  large  place  he  posted  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  and  about  it,  and  left  a 
sufficient  force  with  the  prince  of  Hesse  for  the  taking  of  Traerback,  which  held  out 
some  weeks,  but  capitulated  at  last.  Landau  was  not  taken  before  the  middle  of 
November. 

Thus  ended  this  glorious  campaign,  in  which  England  and  Holland  gained  a  very  unusual 
glory ;  for  as  they  had  never  sent  their  armies  so  far  by  land,  so  their  triumphant  return 
helped  not  a  little  to  animate  and  unite  their  counsels.  Prince  Eugene  had  a  just  share  in 
the  honour  of  this  great  expedition,  which  he  had  chiefly  promoted  by  his  counsels,  and  did 
so  nobly  support  by  his  conduct.  The  prince  of  Baden  had  no  share  in  the  public  joy : 
his  conduct  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  and  the  fret  he  was  possessed  with,  upon  the  glory  that 
the  other  generals  carried  from  him,  threw  him,  as  was  believed,  into  a  languishing,  of  which 
he  never  quite  recovered,  and  of  which  he  died  two  years  after. 

3  c  2 
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Rook,  as  he  sailed  back,  fell  in  upon  Gibraltar,  where  he  spent  much  powder,  bombarding 
it  to  very  little  purpose,  that  he  might  seem  to  attempt  somewhat,  though  there  was  no 
reason  to  hope  that  he  could  succeed  :  some  bold  men  ventured  to  go  ashore  in  a  place  where 
it  was  not  thought  possible  to  climb  up  the  rocks,  yet  they  succeeded  in  it :  when  they  got 
up,  they  saw  all  the  women  of  the  town  were  come  out,  according  to  their  superstition,  to 
a  chapel  there,  to  implore  the  virgin  s  protection  :  they  seized  on  them,  and  that  contributed 
not  a  little  to  dispose  those  in  the  town  to  surrender.  They  had  leave  to  stay,  or  go,  as 
tliey  pleased  ;  and,  in  case  they  stayed,  they  were  assured  of  protection  in  their  religion, 
and  in  every  thing  else ;  for  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  was  to  be  their  governor,  wus  a  papist. 
But  they  all  went  away  with  the  small  garrison  that  had  defended  the  place.  The  prince 
of  Hesse,  with  the  marines  that  were  on  board  the  fleet,  possessed  himself  of  the  place,  and 
they  were  furnished  out  of  the  stores,  that  went  with  the  fleet,  with  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  for  their  subsistence  or  defence ;  and  a  regular  method  was  laid  down  of  supplying 
them  constantly  from  Lisbon. 

It  has  been  much  questioned,  by  men  who  understand  these  matters  well,  whether  our 
possessing  ourselves  of  Gibraltar,  and  our  maintaining  ourselves  in  it  so  long,  was  to  our 
advantage  or  not.  It  has  certainly  put  us  to  a  great  charge,  and  we  have  lost  many  men  in 
it ;  but  it  seems  the  Spaniards,  who  should  know  the  importance  of  the  place  best,  think  it 
so  valuable,  that  they  have  been  at  a  much  greater  charge,  and  have  lost  many  more  men, 
while  they  have  endeavoured  to  recover  it,  than  the  taking  or  keeping  it  has  cost  us.  And 
it  is  certain  that  in  war,  whatsoever  loss  on  one  side  occasions  a  greater  loss  of  men,  or  of 
treasure,  to  the  other,  must  be  reckoned  a  loss  only  to  the  side  that  suffVyrs  most. 

Our  expedition  in  Portugal,  and  our  armies  there,  which  cost  us  so  dear,  and  from  which 
we  expected  so  much,  had  not  hitherto  had  any  great  eflfect.  The  king  of  Portugal  expressed 
the  best  intentions  possible ;  but  he  was  much  governed  by  his  ministers,  who  were  all  in 
the  French  interests  :  they  had  a  great  army,  but  they  had  made  no  preparations  for  taking 
the  field ;  nor  could  they  bring  their  troops  together  for  want  of  provisions  and  carriages ; 
the  fonns  of  their  government  made  them  very  slow,  and  not  easily  accessible.  They  were 
too  proud  to  confess  that  they  wanted  anything  when  they  had  nothing,  and  too  lazy  to 
bestir  themselves  to  execute  what  was  in  their  power  to  do;  and  the  king's  ill  health 
furnished  them  with  an  excuse  for  every  thing  that  was  defective  and  out  of  order.  The 
priests  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  so  universally  in  the  French  interest,  that  even  the 
house  of  Austria,  that  had  been  formerly  so  much  in  their  favour,  was  now  in  disgrace  with 
them.  Their  alliance  with  heretics,  and  their  bringing  over  an  army  of  them  to  maintain 
their  pretensions,  had  made  all  their  former  services  be  forgotten.  The  governing  body  at 
Rome  did  certainly  engage  all  their  zealots  everywhere  to  support  that  interest  which  is 
now  so  set  on  the  destruction  of  heresy.  King  Philip  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  his  army  being  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  began  to  shine  there, 
tliough  he  had  passed  elsewhere  for  a  man  of  no  very  great  character.  They  had  several 
advantages  of  tlie  Portuguese :  some  of  the  English  and  Dutch  battalions,  which  were  so 
posted  that  they  could  not  be  relieved,  and  in  places  that  were  not  tenable,  fell  into  the 
enemy^s  hands,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Some  of  the  general  officers  who  came 
over  said  to  me,  that,  if  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  followed  his  advantages,  nothing  could  have 
hindered  his  coming  to  Lisbon.  Tlie  duke  of  Schomberg  was  a  better  officer  in  the  field 
than  in  the  cabinet ;  he  did  not  enough  know  how  to  prepare  for  a  campaign,  he  was  both  too 
inactive  and  too  haughty  ;  so  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  another  to  command.  The 
earl  of  Galway  was  judged  the  fittest  person  for  that  service :  he  undertook  it,  more  in  sub- 
mission to  the  queen  s  commands  than  out  of  any  great  prospect  or  hopes  of  success.  Things 
went  on  very  heavily  there :  the  distraction  that  the  taking  Gibraltar  put  the  Spaniards 
in,  as  it  occasioned  a  diversion  of  some  of  the  Spanish  forces  that  lay  on  their  frontier,  so  it 
furnished  them  with  advantages,  which  they  took  no  care  to  improve. 

Rook,  after  he  had  supplied  Gibraltar,  sailed  again  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  he 
met  the  count  of  Thoulouse  with  the  whole  French  fleet.  They  were  superior  to  the 
English  in  number,  and  had  many  galleys  with  them  that  were  of  great  use.     Rook  called 
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was  not  in  a  condition  to  apply  himself  much  to  business.  For  some  time  our  queen 
dowager  *  was  set  at  the  head  of  their  councils  :  her  administration  was  much  commended, 
and  she  was  very  careful  of  the  English  and  all  their  concerns. 

In  Italy  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  a  melancholy  campaign,  losing  place  after  place ;  but  he 
supported  his  affairs  with  great  conduct,  and  showed  a  firmness  in  his  misfortunes  beyond 
what  could  have  been  imagined.  Verceil  and  Yvrea  gave  the  duke  of  Vendome  the  trouble 
of  a  tedious  siege  ;  they  stood  their  ground  as  long  as  possible  :  the  duke  of  Savoy's  army 
was  not  strong  enough  to  raise  these  sieges,  so  both  places  fell  in  conclusion.  The  French 
had  not  troops  both  to  carry  on  the  war  and  to  leave  garrisons  in  those  places,  so  they 
demolished  the  fortifications  :  after  they  had  succeeded  so  far,  they  sat  down  before  Verue 
in  the  end  of  October.  The  duke  of  Savoy  posted  his  army  at  Crescentino,  over  against  it, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Po :  he  had  a  bridge  of  communication :  he  went  often  into  the 
place  during  the  siege,  to  see  and  animate  his  men,  and  to  give  all  necessary  orders :  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  carried  away,  and  fresh  men  put  in  their  stead.  This  siege  proved 
the  most  famous  of  all  that  had  been  during  the  late  wars ;  it  lasted  above  five  montlis,  the 
garrison  being  often  changed,  and  always  well  supplied.  The  French  army  suffered  much 
by  continuing  the  siege  all  the  winter,  and  they  were  at  a  vast  charge  in  carrying  it  on ;  the 
bridge  of  communication  was,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  at  last  cut  off:  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  being  thus  separated  from  the  place,  retired  to  Chivaz,  and  left  them  to 
defend  themselves  as  long  as  they  could,  which  they  did  beyond  what  could  in  reason  have 
been  expected.  The  duke  of  Savoy  complained  much  of  the  emperor  s  failing  to  make  good 
his  promises ;  but,  in  a  discourse  upon  that  subject  with  the  queen  s  envoy,  he  said,  though 
he  was  abandoned  by  his  allies,  he  would  not  abandon  himself. 

The  poor  people  in  the  Cevennes  suffered  much  this  summer.  It  was  not  possible  to  come 
to  them  with  supplies  till  matters  should  go  better  in  Piedmont,  of  which  there  was  then  no 
prospect ;  they  were  advised  to  preserve  themselves  the  best  they  could.  Marshal  Yillars 
was  sent  into  the  country  to  manage  them  with  a  gentler  hand.  The  severe  methods  taken 
by  tliosc  formerly  employed  being  now  diso>vned,  he  was  ordered  to  treat  with  their  leaders, 
and  to  offer  them  full  liberty  to  serve  God  in  their  own  way  without  disturbance.  They 
generally  inclined  to  hearken  to  this,  for  they  had  now  kept  themselves  in  a  body  much 
longer  than  was  thought  possible  in  their  low  and  helpless  state :  some  of  them  capitulated, 
and  took  service  in  the  French  army ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  near  the  armies  of  the  allies 
they  deserted  and  went  over  to  them,  so  that  by  all  this  practice  that  fire  was  rather  covered 
up  at  present  than  quite  extinguished. 

The  disorders  in  Hungary  had  a  deeper  root  and  a  greater  strength :  it  was  hoped  that 
the  ruin  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  would  have  quite  disheartened  them,  and  have  disposed 
them  to  accept  of  reasonable  terms,  if  the  emperor  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  offer  them 
frankly,  and  immediately  upon  their  first  consternation  after  the  conquest  of  Bavaria.  There 
were  great  errors  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom  :  by  a  long  course  of  oppression  and 
injustice  the  Plungarians  were  grown  savage  and  intractable :  they  saw  they  were  both 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Germans.  The  court  of  Vienna  seemed  to  consider  them  as  so 
many  enemies,  who  were  to  be  depressed,  in  order  to  their  being  extirpated ;  upon  any  pre- 
tence of  plots,  their  persons  were  seized  on  and  their  estates  confiscated.  The  Jesuits  were 
believed  to  have  a  great  share  in  all  those  contrivances  and  prosecutions ;  and  it  was  said, 
that  they  purchased  the  confiscated  estates  upon  very  easy  terms*  The  nobility  of  Hungary 
seemed  irreconcileable  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  that  court  who 
had  these  confiscations  assigned  them,  and  knew  that  the  restoring  these  would  certainly  be 
insisted  on  as  a  necessary  article  in  any  treaty  that  might  follow,  did  all  they  could  to 
obstruct  such  a  treaty.  It  was  visible  that  Ragotski,  who  was  at  their  head,  aimed  at  the 
principality  of  Transylvania :  and  it  was  natural  for  the  Hungarians  to  look  on  his  arriving 
at  that  dignity,  by  which  he  could  protect  and  assist  them,  as  the  best  security  they  could 
have.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Vienna,  being  possessed  of  that  principality,  would 
not  easily  part  with  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  fermentation,  a  revolution  happened  in  the 
Jurkish  empire  :  a  new  sultan  was  set  up.     So  all  things  were  at  a  stand  till  it  might  be 

•  Widow  of  Charles  the  Secoud, 
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kaown  wbat  wis  to  be  expected  from  Jum.  Thtey  woe  mob  delifcged  firoDi  tUs 
for  be  sent  a  cbiaos  to  the  ooort  of  Vienm,  to  ■wiiii.  tiMB  tfaat  he  was  leoolned  to 
the  peace  in  all  points,  and  that  he  would  gire  no  ■wiiirfince  to  the  maleoBtenta.  The  court 
of  Vienna  being  freed  from  thoee  appiefaennoiia,  icaolTcd  to  canj  on  the  war  in  Hnngaij  as 
Tigon>ns1v  a»  ther  could*  This  was  imputed  to  a  secret  piactiee  from  Fnnee  on  some  of 
that  court,  and  there  were  so  many  there  concerned  in  the  confiscations,  that  erery  proposi- 
tion that  way  wa^a  powerfollv  supported.  Thus  Italr  was  negiected,  and  the  siege  of  TA»<^y^| 
wa^  ill  -mpprirted.  their  chief  strength  being  employed  in  Hnngaiy.  Yet  idien  the  ministeri 
of  the  allies  prea^  the  opening  a  treaty  with  die  malcontents,  the  emperor  seemed  willing 
Uf  refer  the  arbitration  of  that  matter  to  his  allies.  Bat  thoogh  it  was  fit  to  speak  in  that 
style,  yet  no  fioch  thing  was  d€:signed.  A  treaty  was  opened,  hot  when  it  was  known  that 
Zeiher  liad  the  chief  management  of  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any  good  effect  of  it. 
He  was  Ixjm  a  protectant,  a  subject  of  the  palatinate,  and  was  often  employed  by  the  elector 
Charles  LeiPtis,  to  negotiate  affairs  at  the  court  of  Vienna :  he,  seeing  a  prospect  of  rising  in 
that  amrt,  cliangf-d  his  rrfligion,  and  became  a  creature  of  the  Jesuits,  wad  adhered  steadOy 
to  all  their  intereAt:^.  lie  managed  that  secret  practice  with  the  French  in  the  treaty  ^ 
Ryswick,  by  which  the  protestants  of  the  palatinate  suffered  so  considerable  a  prejudice. 
The  treaty  in  Hungary  stuck  at  the  preliminaries,  for  indeed  neither  side  was  then  inclined 
to  treat :  the  malcontents  were  supported  from  France ;  they  were  rooted  in  seTeral  engage- 
ment<i,  but  tliesc  were  not  so  considerable  as  the  court  of  Vienna  gave  oat  in  their  pablic 
news.  The  malcontents  suffered  much  in  them,  but  came  soon  together  again,  and  they  sub- 
si«ted  so  well,  what  by  the  mines  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselyes,  what  by  the 
incursions  they  made,  and  the  contributions  they  raised  from  the  emperor^s  subjects,  that 
unless  the  war  were  carried  on  more  \'igorously,  or  a  peace  were  offered  more  sincerely,  that 
kingdom  was  long  likely  to  l>e  a  scene  of  blood  and  rapine. 

So  was  its  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Poland.  It  was  hoped  that  the  talk  of  a  new  election 
was  only  a  loud  threatening  to  force  a  peace  the  sooner ;  but  it  proved  otherwise.  A  diet 
was  brought  together  of  tliose  who  were  irreconcileable  to  king  Augustus,  and  afier  many 
delays  Stanislaus,  one  of  the  palatines,  was  chosen  and  proclaimed  their  king ;  and  he  was 
presently  owned  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  The  cardinal  seemed  at  first  unwilling  to  agree  to 
this,  but  he  suffered  liimself  to  be  forced  to  it :  this  was  believed  to  be  only  an  artifice  of  his 
to  excuse  liimself  to  the  court  of  France,  whose  pensioner  he  was,  and  to  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  carry  the  election  for  the  prince  of  Conti.  The  war  went  on  this  year  with 
various  success  on  both  sides.  King  Augustus  made  a  quick  nuireh  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
surprised  some  of  Stanislaus'^s  party,  he  himself  escaping  narrowly ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden 
folMwed  so  close  that,  not  being  able  to  fight  him,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  Saxony, 
where  he  continued  for  some  months.  Tliere  he  ruined  his  own  dominions,  by  the  gr^it 
preparations  he  made  to  return  ^ith  a  mighty  force :  the  delay  of  that  made  many  forsake 
his  party,  for  it  was  given  out  that  he  would  return  no  more,  and  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
w^ar,  and  he  had  good  reason  so  to  be.  Poland,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  in  a  most  miserable 
condition :  the  king  of  Sweden  subsisted  his  army  in  it,  and  his  temper  grew  daily  more 
fierce  and  gothic  :  ho  was  resolved  to  make  no  peace  till  Augustus  was  driven  out.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  own  country  suffered  much.  Livonia  was  destroyed  by  the  Muscovites : 
they  had  taken  Narva,  and  made  some  progresses  into  Sweden.  The  pope  espoused  the 
interests  of  king  Augustus ;  for,  to  support  a  new  convert  of  such  importance,  was  thought 
a  point  worthy  the  zeal  of  that  see :  so  he  cited  the  cardinal  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  the  share  he  had  in  all  that  war. 

The  pope  was  now  wholly  in  the  French  interest,  and  maintained  the  character  they  pre* 
tend  to,  of  a  common  father,  with  so  much  partiality,  that  the  emperor  liimself,  how  teme 
and  submissive  soever  to  all  the  impositions  of  that  see,  yet  could  not  bear  it,  but  made  loud 
complaints  of  it.  Tlie  ])opo  had  threatened  that  he  would  thunder  out  excommunicationfl 
against  all  those  troops  that  should  continue  in  his  dominions.  The  emperor  was  so  implicit 
in  his  faith,  and  so  ready  in  his  obedience,  that  ho  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state  ;  but  all  the  effect  that  this  had  was  to  leave  that  state  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  against  whom  tho  |)opo  did  not  think  fit  to  fulminate ;  yet  the  pope 
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still  pretended  that  he  would  maintain  a  neutrality,  and  both  the  Venetians  and  the  great 
duke  adhered  to  him  in  that  resolution,  and  continued  neutral  during  the  war. 

Having  now  given  a  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  abroad,  I  return  back  to  prosecute  the 
relation  of  those  at  home,  and  begin  with  Scotland.  A  session  of  parliament  was  held  there 
this  summer.  The  duke  of  Queensbury's  management  of  the  plot  was  so  liable  to  exception, 
that  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  employ  him  ;  and  it  seems  he  had  likewise  brought  himself 
under  the  queen  s  displeasure,  for  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  his  friends  in  the  house  of 
lords,  to  desire  the  queen  to  communicate  to  them  a  letter,  which  he  had  written  to  her  of 
such  a  date.  This  looked  like  an  examination  of  the  queen  herself,  to  whom  it  ought  to 
have  been  left  to  send  what  letters  she  thought  fit  to  the  house,  and  they  ought  not  to  call 
for  any  one  in  particular.  The  matter  of  that  letter  made  him  liable  to  a  very  severe  censure 
in  Scotland ;  for  in  plain  words  he  charged  the  majority  of  the  parliament  as  determined  in 
their  proceedings  by  an  influence  from  St.  Germains.  This  exposed  him  in  Scotland  to  the 
fury  of  a  parliament ;  for,  how  true  soever  this  might  be,  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  such 
a  representation  of  a  parliament  to  the  queen,  especially  in  matters  which  could  not  be  proved, 
was  leasing-making,  and  was  capital. 

The  chief  design  of  the  court  in  this  session  was  to  get  the  succession  of  the  crown  to  be 
declared,  and  a  supply  to  be  given  for  the  army,  which  was  run  into  a  great  arrear.  In  the 
debates  of  the  former  session  those  who  opposed  every  thing,  more  particularly  the  declaring 
the  succession,  had  insisted  chiefly  on  motions  to  bring  their  own  constitution  to  such  a  settle- 
ment, that  they  might  suffer  no  prejudice  by  their  king^s  living  in  England.  Mr.  Johnstoun 
was  now  taken  in  by  the  ministers  into  a  new  management.  It  was  proposed  by  him,  in 
concert  with  the  marquess  of  of  Tweedale  and  some  others  in  Scotland,  that  the  queen  should 
empower  her  commissioner  to  consent  to  a  revival  of  the  whole  settlement  made  by  king 
Charles  the  First  in  the  year  1641. 

By  that  the  king  named  a  privy  council  and  his  ministers  of  state  in  parliament,  who  had 
a  power  to  accept  of,  or  to  except  to,  the  nomination,  without  being  bound  to  give  the  reason 
for  excepting  to  it.  In  the  intervals  of  parliament,  the  king  was  to  give  all  employments  with 
the  consent  of  the  privy  council.  This  was  the  main  point  of  that  settlement,  which  was 
looked  on  by  the  wisest  men  of  that  time  as  a  full  security  to  all  their  laws  and  liberties. 
It  did  indeed  divest  the  crown  of  a  great  part  of  the  prerogative ;  and  it  brought  the  parlia- 
ment into  some  equality  with  the  crown. 

The  queen,  upon  the  representation  made  to  her  by  her  ministers,  offered  this  as  a  limita- 
tion on  the  successor,  in  case  they  would  settle  the  succession,  as  England  had  done  ;  and, 
for  doing  this,  the  marquess  of  Tweedale  was  named  her  commissioner.  The  queen  did  also 
signify  her  pleasure  very  positively  to  all  who  were  employed  by  her,  that  she  expected  they 
should  concur  in  settling  the  succession,  as  they  desired  the  continuance  of  her  favour.  Both 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  Godolphin  expressed  themselves  yery  fully  and  posi- 
tively to  the  same  purpose  ;  yet  it  was  dexterously  surmised,  and  industriously  set  about  by 
the  Jacobites,  and  too  easily  believed  by  jealous  and  cautious  people,  that  the  court  was  not 
sincere  in  this  matter,  and  that  at  best  they  were  indifferent  as  to  the  success.  Some  went 
further,  and  said  that  those  who  were  in  a  particular  confidence  at  court  did  secretly  oppose 
it,  and  entered  into  a  management  on  design  to  obstruct  it.  I  could  never  see  any  good 
ground  for  this  suggestion ;  yet  there  was  matter  enough  for  jealousy  to  work  on,  and  this 
was  carefully  improved  by  the  Jacobites,  in  order  to  defeat  the  design.  Mr.  Johnstoun 
was  made  lord  register,  and  was  sent  down  to  promote  the  design.  The  Jacobites  were 
put  in  hopes,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  to  have  a  considerable  force  sent  to  support  them  from 
Dunkirk. 

A  session  of  parliament  being  opened,  and  the  speeches  made,  and  the  queen'*s  letter  read, 
all  which  tended  to  the  settling  the  succession,  that  was  the  first  debate.  A  great  party 
was  now  wrought  on,  when  they  understood  the  security  that  was  to  be  offered  to  them : 
for  the  wisest  patriots  in  that  kingdom  had  always  magnified  that  constitution,  as  the  best 
contrived  scheme  that  could  be  desired  :  so  they  went  in  with  great  zeal  to  the  accepting  of 
it.  But  those  who  in  the  former  session  had  rejected  all  the  motions  of  treating  Mrith 
England  with  some  scora^  and  had  made  this  their  constant  topic,  that  they  must  in  the  fini 
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place  secure  their  own  constitution  at  home,  and  then  they  might  trust  the  rest  to  time  aod 
to  such  accidents  as  time  might  hring  forth ;  now,  when  they  saw  that  erery  tiling  that 
could  be  desired  was  offered  with  relation  to  their  own  government,  they  (being  resolvod  to 
oppose  any  declaration  of  the  succession,  what  terms  soeyer  might  be  granted  to  obtain  it,) 
turned  the  argument  wholly  another  way,  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  preyious  treaty  with 
England.  They  were  upon  that  told  that  the  queen  was  ready  to  grant  them  every  thing 
that  was  reasonable,  with  relation  to  their  own  constitution,  yet  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  parliament  of  England  she  could  grant  nothing  in  which  England  was  concerned ;  for 
they  were  for  demanding  a  share  of  the  plantation  trade,  and  that  their  riiips  might  be  com- 
prehended within  the  act  of  navigation. 

After  a  long  debate  the  main  question  was  put,  whether  they  should  then  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  limitations  of  the  government,  in  order  to  the  fixing  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  or  if  that  should  be  postponed  till  they  had  obtained  such  a  security,  by  a  treaty  with 
England,  as  they  should  judge  necessary.  It  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  forty,  to  b^;in 
with  a  treaty  with  England :  of  these,  about  thirty  were  in  immecQate  dependence  on  the 
court,  and  were  determined  according  to  the  directions  given  them.  So,  notwithstanding  a 
long  and  idle  speech  of  the  earl  of  Cromarty^  which  was  printed,  running  into  a  distinction 
among  divines,  between  the  revealed  and  secret  will  of  God,  showing  that  no  such  distinc- 
tion could  be  applied  to  the  queen  ;  she  had  but  one  will,  and  that  was  revealed ;  yet  it  was 
still  suspected  that  at  least  her  ministers  had  a  secret  will  in  the  case.  They  went  no  fnrUier 
in  this  vote  for  a  treaty  with  England,  for  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  who  should 
be  the  commissioners ;  and  those  who  opposed  the  declaring  the  succession,  were  concerned 
for  no  more  when  that  question  was  once  set  aside.  So  it  was  postponed,  as  a  matter  about 
which  they  took  no  further  care. 

They  offered  to  the  court  six  months'  cess,  for  the  pay  of  the  army ;  but  they  tacked  to 
this  a  great  part  of  a  bill  which  passed  the  former  session  of  parliament,  but  was  refused  by 
the  throne.  By  that  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  queen  should  die  without  issue,  a  parlia- 
ment should  presently  meet,  and  they  were  to  declare  the  successor  to  the  crown,  who  should 
not  be  the  same  person  that  was  possessed  of  the  crown  of  England,  unless  before  that  time 
there  should  be  a  settlement  made  in  parliament,  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation 
independent  on  English  councils.  By  another  clause  in  the  act,  it  was  made  lawful  to  arm 
the  subjects,  and  to  train  them,  and  put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence.  This  was  chiefly 
pressed  in  behalf  of  the  best  affected  in  the  kingdom,  who  were  not  armed ;  for  the  High- 
landers, who  were  the  worst  affected,  were  well  armed :  so,  to  balance  that,  it  was  moved 
that  leave  should  be  given  to  arm  the  rest.  All  was  carried  with  great  heat  and  much 
vehemence ;  for  a  national  humour,  of  being  independent  on  England,  fermented  so  strongly 
among  all  sorts  of  people  without  doors,  that  those  who  went  not  into  every  hot  motion  that 
was  made,  were  looked  on  as  the  betrayers  of  their  country ;  and  they  were  so  expoeed  to 
a  popular  fury,  that  some  of  those  who  studied  to  stop  this  tide  were  thought  to  be  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  The  presbyterians  were  so  overawed  with  this,  that,  though 
they  wished  well  to  the  settling  the  succession,  they  durst  not  openly  declare  it.  The 
dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol  led  all  those  violent  motions,  and  the  whole  nation 
strangely  inflamed. 

The  ministers  were  put  to  a  great  difficulty  with  the  supply  bill,  and  the  tack  that 
joined  to  it.  If  it  was  denied  the  army  could  be  no  longer  kept  up  :  they  had  run  so  fiur 
in  arrear,  that,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  could  not  be  carried  on  much 
longer.  Some  suggested  that  it  should  be  proposed  to  the  English  ministry,  to  advance  the 
subsistence  money,  till  better  measures  could  be  taken ;  but  none  of  the  Scotch  ministry 
would  consent  to  that.  An  army  is  reckoned  to  belong  to  those  who  pay  it :  so  an  army 
paid  from  England  would  be  called  an  English  army :  nor  was  it  possible  to  manage  such  a 
thing  secretly.  It  was  well  known  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  Scotch  treasury  to  pay 
them,  so  if  money  were  once  brought  into  the  treasury,  how  secretly  soever,  all  men  must 
conclude  that  it  came  from  England :  and  men's  minds  were  then  so  full  of  the  conceit  of 
independency,  that  if  a  suspicion  arose  of  any  such  practice,  probably  it  would  have  occa- 
sioned tumults.     Even  the  army  was  so  kindled  with  this,  that  it  was  believed  that  neither 
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officers  Dor  soldiers  would  have  taken  their  pay,  if  they  had  believed  it  came  from  England. 
It  came  then  to  this,  that  either  the  army  must  be  disbanded,  or  the  bill  must  pass.  It  is 
true,  the  army  was  a  very  small  one,  not  above  three  thousand  ;  but  it  was  so  ordered,  that 
it  was  double  or  treble  officered ;  so  that  it  could  have  been  easily  increased  to  a  much 
greater  number,  if  there  had  been  occasion  for  it.  The  officers  had  served  long,  and  were 
men  of  a  good  character.  So,  since  they  were  alarmed  with  an  invasion,  which  both  sides 
looked  for,  and  the  intelligence  which  the  court  had  from  France  assured  them  it  was 
intended ;  they  thought  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  tack  might  be  remedied  after- 
wards. But  the  breaking  of  the  army  was  such  a  pernicious  thing,  and  might  end  so  fatally, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  ventured  on.  Therefore,  by  common  consent,  a  letter  was  written  to 
the  queen,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  ministers  there,  in  which  they  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  her,  every  thing  was  stated  and  balanced ;  all  concluded  in  an  humble  ad>dce  to  pass 
the  bill.  Tliis  was  very  heavy  on  the  lord  Godolphin,  on  whose  advice  the  queen  chiefly 
relied.  He  saw  the  ill  consequences  of  breaking  the  army  and  laying  that  kingdom  open  to 
an  invasion,  would  fall  on  him  if  he  should,  in  contradiction  to  the  advice  given  by  the 
ministry  of  Scotland,  have  advised  the  queen  to  reject  the  bill.  This  was  under  consultation 
in  the  end  of  July,  when  our  matters  abroad  were  yet  in  a  great  uncertainty ;  for  though 
the  victory  at  Schellemberg  was  a  good  step,  yet  the  great  decision  was  not  then  come.  So 
he  thought,  considering  the  state  of  affiiirs,  and  the  accidents  that  might  happen,  that  it  was 
the  safest  thing  for  the  queen  to  comply  with  the  advices  of  those  to  whom  she  trusted  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom. 

The  queen  sent  orders  to  pass  the  bill.  It  passed  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  the  great 
battle  was  over,  but  several  days  before  the  news  of  it  came  to  us.  When  the  act  passed, 
copies  of  it  were  sent  to  England,  where  it  was  soon  printed  by  those  who  were  uneasy  at 
the  lord  Godolphin  s  holding  the  white  staff,  and  resolved  to  make  use  of  this  against  him, 
for  the  whole  blame  of  passing  it  was  cast  on  him.  It  was  not  possible  to  prove  that  ho 
had  advised  the  queen  to  it :  so  some  took  it  by  another  handle,  and  resolved  to  urge  it 
against  him,  that  he  had  not  persuaded  the  queen  to  reject  it :  though  that  seemed  a  great 
stretch,  for  he  being  a  stranger  to  that  kingdom,  it  might  have  been  liable  to  more  objection, 
if  he  had  presumed  to  advise  the  queen  to  refuse  a  bill,  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
which  all  the  ministry  there  advised  her  to  pass. 

Severe  censures  passed  on  this.  It  was  said,  that  the  two  kingdoms  were  now  divided 
by  law,  and  that  the  Scotch  were  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  to  defend  it ;  and  all  saw  by 
whose  advices  this  was  done.  One  thing,  that  contributed  to  keep  up  an  ill  humour  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  was  more  justly  imputed  to  him.  The  queen  had  promised  to  send 
down  to  them  all  the  examinations  relating  to  the  plot :  if  these  had  been  sent  down,  pro- 
bably in  the  first  heat  the  matter  might  have  been  carried  far  against  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury.  But  he,  who  staid  all  the  while  at  London,  got  it  to  be  represented  to  the  queen,  that 
the  sending  down  these  examinations,  with  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  would  run  the 
session  into  so  much  heat,  and  into  such  a  length,  that  it  would  divert  them  quite  from  con- 
sidering the  succession,  and  it  might  produce  a  tragical  scene.  Upon  these  suggestions,  the 
queen  altered  her  resolution  of  sending  them  down ;  though  repeated  applications  were  made 
to  her,  both  by  the  parliament  and  by  her  ministers,  to  have  them  sent ;  yet  no  answer  was 
made  to  these,  nor  was  so  much  as  an  excuse  made  for  not  sending  them.  The  duke  of 
Queensbury,  having  gained  this  point,  got  all  his  friends  to  join  with  the  party  that  opposed 
the  new  ministry.  This  both  defeated  all  their  projects  and  softened  the  spirits  of  those 
who  were  so  set  against  him,  that,  in  their  first  fiuy,  no  stop  could  have  been  put  to  their 
proceedings.  But  now  the  party  that  had  designed  to  ruin  him  was  so  much  wrought 
on  by  the  assistance  that  his  friends  gave  them  in  this  session,  that  they  resolved  to  pre- 
serve him. 

This  was  the  state  of  that  nation,  which  was  aggravated  very  odiously  all  England  ovei 
It  was  confidently,  though,  as  was  afterwards  known,  very  falsely,  reported,  that  great 
quantities  of  arms  were  brought  over  and  dispersed  through  the  whole  kingdom:  and  it 
being  well  known  how  poor  the  nation  was  at  that  time,  it  was  ssud,  that  those  arms  were 
paid  for  by  other  hands,  in  imitation  of  what  it  was  believed  cardinal  Bichelien  did  in  the 
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V.  a:  iJlV.  An.'tbiT  thing  was  piven  out  very  malicionsly  by  the  lord  trcasnrcrs'  cncTPirt. 
;:.;,;  :■;  :.:•..  i.*:-:!  .iiriviii'ns.  uinLr  hand  to  hinder  the  decUring  the  gucot-sa'ion,  and  that 
K'.  >.\".i  .•:  ::.'.>  ^va?  tniMid  to  Jiilinrtoun,  who,  they  said,  talked  openly  one  way,  and 
:♦.:.-..    >,vr;;v    ;»Ti..tVi  r :    iluiiiph    I    could   never   see   a  colour  of  truth    \u    those    report;?. 

V  *•. . ,  i:>.  ^•;.>  T  >■•  iv..iii^  uf  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  because  there  was  no  ground  of 
,v ■!..,..::  .:  -.r.  y  \':.:v.z  '-'i  i^-ii"  administratinn  at  home.  All  the  duke  of  Marlborouirh'i 
. .'.  J.  •  >  >..>»  :.>  .:.:■.:  >:r;r.j:V;  lay  in  iho  cn-dii  that  the  lord  Gudolphin  was  in  at  Imnio, 

V  .  ■     »« ..>  >.  -:.•.'. >^:\.".  ..:  r.'.i.l.     N'.  it  hvuv^  impossible  to  attack  him  in  such  a  cr)urM-  nf 
s     .      I    .    ..:..:   ;..:..- ..j:;.i:i>t  till- lord  l^l^•l^u^er.     The  tories  resolvt-d   to  attack   him. 

.-■-;.  V  :  .^^  :.  ;..ri>rvo  him  :  and  this  was  so  managed  by  tlieni,  that  it  l'^jw 

'  .  :     :>     ■'  N.  ^:'.;.i'. T.  1!:-.  s-.s>i«»n  of  parliament  was  opcncd.     It  might  w:-!!  )..• 
4  V  '. .   .  ..  .  •   ^  ..;   ;i  >.::.  :..fr.  iht  liJdn-ssvsi  i»f  both  hous<.*3  would  run  in  a  vcrv  hi'Ii 

V  -  .  -  ■  .'  ...:.!.*.:>.  ::;  liuir  adin^s.  put  the  succisses  by  sea  and  lanrl  mi  a 
I                      ,:..»::.  .::  :.  .   >;«iiiv  eX]'ri>?.i«n>;  hut  the  house  of  lords,  in  their  aildri'!*s 

>;.'».     Tlu  h'WiT  lK•^l^o  uf  convocatiuu  wore  rosulvtd  to 

:  .•.■r.;r.v:>.  and  would  havo  the  si-a  and  land  b«»th  ni.n- 

i  ':  i-*:.  I  >  \\ .  \:M  ih't  vary  fr<»ni  the  pattern  set  them  by  tlio 

.^.■?s^  >^.i>  •..../:•.  1\  :l.i  r\'UVj«catinn.     The  commons  airreed  to  evirv 

'  >.-.'.  :  :  -  .'.  '•  r:::.j  :'.:i  w.ir  anothtr  vear  :  this  was  carried  tlimu-rh 
........   :»       >    ::  ..t  ll:-,  main  Ini^iini-ss  i»f  the  .^vssion  was  sonn  ovi-r  : 

.  .,:\".  ..:..";  ».»rr  .'.  .n  in  the  ri'^rular  mithod  without  anv  ob<tnn> 
!.  ..  :....::; rs  saw  ii  wa>  not  advisable  to  act  above  boari, 


.  •     •  •  > . 


.  •   •  • 


> 


»« 


.  .    .   •.  •'  :v.  :}  ^\;..i  r.^.iin  hrouiiht  in,  but  moderatinl  in  seviral 

•.  v^.-..    ;  u  .  -    '.  .  ^x  r.>.  *.x ;  i  40  brine  thi-  trnns  as  h)was  wa.<  possiMi-. 

.       .    :   .  :     ...*..     T:..  .'. :« .siii'-n  in  the  house  i'fc«»ninu>ns  niadj 

..  -  .  .        :  :    .   ...v^r.  \x.;.'»v.  av  ui- to  clearly  di>oomed),  that  it  was 

»   .  .  •  ;»    .:   r.fiv.     W;.i;i  the  bill  was  to  be  committed,  it 

::.::".  >.i:v.    v   :r.::i-.::iv  which  was  preparing  the?  bill 

.  ,.  >  »•  ..N.  :   .'.:  :":  .     :.,  >1:  ;:ld  be  taeked  to  the  <»tber,  and 

•  ..    -. ..:  .:  r..-.;*:v.     If  tliev -hnuld  iintack  the  bill, 

>.     :'  V   :;:r..  l>^^ould  have  in.Msted  on  a  maxim 

^   .    .         .^   ..    :...'.  .'.v.:  V.:..'.  :  rii'.i'.j'U-  nrver  t«»  be  departed  from, 

..:•..  ...-:  :  :■  .  r  :  ..^-^  it  or  r.  i«Tt  it.  as  it  is  s<Mit  to 

".  :    :   ..i:r-;    :     ..:iv  j-.:.h  :.uk,  without  departing: 

^'    >  ::•..  N*..  s\.r;.  : ':v  T.i  >t  I'f  ih»-m,  never  to  admit 

.X V  ^*,:":..\  :..\:^':  :  :";ii  :..  u>.M-f  eomnmn.s  the  wav 

.  .  * . .  r . 

-        :  :  ^x*    '.  -trircth  t  •  the  tarrying  this  point: 

.    X*    ..      x^..>  :r-.:*y  ..-v..  .1  .11.  ly  tht'.<e  in  the  M'cnt, 

\   n:..^\  ..  :  ".  ^^•.I:■.  :lii<  i.uk  could  nut  pa-s 

-  .    ,      :  -.  .-.v  '.    .-.  •••.\>. !:  :*:...:  I'.cv  w.  uM  never  pas«<  the 

•.\   w.  .   ■  '.\  >:  v.-  .;.     "r:ii>  w.uhi  put  all  matters 

..  ..  ■.'.  .  ..•*■    V     -.ir  .i'li.s,  as  di  ?|'airin:^^  nf  any  hrlp 

-     -  :        ..   «.  ..      .  'V.:  :'  .!:^      S.»  here  w.u-*  an  artful  tlc-iirn 

>      V.     .    .   ^\       .    ..'    ..:...■       l";-.i-  i.  ::rt  \xas  vt-ry  ap|«rehen.<ivc  nf 

>  ..    .  «  ."    V..'.   -,;•!       The  lurtv  diMiwiud  the  di'siirn 

.  .    .     ,    .         ;    .•:  »*...'..  >Tr»  r.^ih.,  and  th-'U^jht  they  were  sure 

'.    ..X    \v     •     vv.v..-   «:   :^i'.d.  this  now  aimed  at  was  a  chanp'  of 

««    %       .  *.v'.  ww'.'.w^^   it   '.n!.'  a  commonwealth;  for  it  im]Kirted 

.    .        -.v  '.'  .;  i.»  :V,c  c^%*^^n.   the  fnv  Um*  i»f  their  ne;;ative  in  the 

.V  '».,....■..  «:..*.'..  .-.>  ci'tiu  as  the  public  iH*ea>i<»ns  made  a  nionev 
.    .*  ->   ;/..•  •..;.\'.'i:!_'i  in  th»'ir  hous*-  had  a  mind  to  would  be  t;iekod 
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to  it.  It  is  true  some  tacks  had  been  made  to  money  bills  in  king  Charles's  time ;  but  even 
these  had  still  some  relation  to  the  money  that  was  given.  But  here  a  bill,  whose  operation 
was  only  for  one  year,  and  which  determined  as  soon  as  the  four  shillings  in  the  pound  was 
paid,  was  to  have  a  perpetual  law  tacked  to  it,  that  must  continue  still  in  force  after  the 
greatest  part  of  the  act  was  expired  and  dead.  To  all  this,  in  answer,  some  precedents  were 
opposed,  and  the  necessity  of  the  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  church  was  urged,  which 
they  saw  was  not  likely  to  pass,  unless  sent  to  the  lords  so  accompanied ;  which  some 
thought  was  very  wittingly  pressed,  by  calling  it  a  portion  annexed  to  the  church,  as  in  a 
marriage ;  and  they  said  they  did  not  doubt  but  those  of  the  court  would  bestir  themselveE 
to  get  it  passed,  when  it  was  accompanied  with  two  millions  as  its  price. 

Upon  the  division,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  for  the  tack,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  against  it :  so  that  design  was  lost  by  those  who  had  built  all  their  hopes  upon  it, 
and  were  now  highly  oflfended  with  some  of  their  own  party,  who  had  by  their  opposition 
wrought  themselves  into  good  places,  and  forsook  that  interest  to  which  they  owed  their 
advancement :  these,  to  redeem  themselves  with  their  old  friends,  seemed  still  zealous  for 
the  bill,  which  after  went  on  coldly  and  slowly  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  they  lost 
all  hopes  of  carrying  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  now  that  the  mine  they  had  laid  was  sprung. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  debate  about  the  Scotch  act  was 
taken  up  with  great  heat  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  ill  eflfects  that  were  likely  to  follow 
upon  it  were  opened  in  very  tragical  strains :  it  was,  after  much  declaiming,  moved  that  the 
lords  might  pass  some  votes  upon  it.  The  tories  who  pressed  this,  intended  to  add  a 
severe  vote  against  all  those  who  had  advised  it ;  and  it  was  visible  at  whom  this  was  aimed. 
The  whigs  diverted  this :  they  said,  the  putting  a  vote  against  an  act  passed  in  Scotland 
looked  like  the  claiming  some  superiority  over  them,  which  seemed  very  improper  at  that 
time,  since  that  kingdom  was  possessed  with  a  national  jealousy  on  this  head,  that  would  be 
much  increased  by  such  a  proceeding.  More  moderate  methods  were  therefore  proposed  and 
agreed  to,  in  order  to  the  making  up  of  a  breach  in  this  island,  with  which  they  seemed  to 
bo  then  threatened.  So  an  act  was  brought  in,  empowering  the  queen  to  name  commis- 
sioners,  to  treat  of  a  full  union  of  both  kingdoms,  as  soon  as  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
should  pass  an  act  to  the  same  purpose.  But  if  no  such  union  should  be  agreed  on,  or  if  the 
same  succession  to  the  crown,  with  that  of  England,  should  not  be  enacted  by  a  day  prefixed, 
then  it  wa.s  enacted,  that  after  that  day  no  Scotchman,  that  was  not  resident  in  England 
or  in  Ireland,  or  employed  in  the  queen's  service  by  sea  or  land,  should  be  esteemed  a 
natural-bom  subject  of  England :  they  added  to  this  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
Scotch  cattle,  and  the  manufactures  of  Scotland.  All  this  fell  in  the  house  of  commons,  when 
sent  down  to  them,  because  of  the  money-penalties,  which  were  put  in  the  several  clauses 
of  the  bill.  The  commons  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  a  notion,  that  had  now  taken  such  root 
among  them  that  it  could  not  be  shaken,  that  the  lords  could  not  put  any  such  clause  in  a 
bill  begun  with  them.  This  was  wholly  new  :  penalties  upon  transgressions  could  not  be 
construed  to  be  a  giving  of  money.  The  lords  were  clearly  in  possession  of  proceeding  thus ; 
so  that  the  calling  it  in  question  was  an  attempt  on  the  share  which  the  lords  had  in  the 
legislature.  The  commons  let  this  bill  lie  on  the  table,  and  began  a  new  one  to  the  same 
puri)ose :  it  passed ;  and  the  following  Christmas  was  the  day  prefixed  for  the  Scotch  to 
enact  the  succession,  or,  on  failure  thereof,  then  this  act  was  to  have  its  effect.  A  great 
coldness  appeared  in  many  of  the  commons,  who  used  to  be  hot  on  less  important  occasions : 
tiiey  seemed  not  to  desire  that  the  Scotch  should  settle  the  succession ;  and  it  was  visible 
that  some  of  them  hoped  that  the  lords  would  have  used  their  bill  as  they  had  used  that 
sent  down  by  the  lords.  Many  of  them  were  less  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  bill,  because 
it  diverted  the  censure  which  they  had  intended  to  fix  on  the  lord  treasurer.  The  lords  were 
aware  of  this,  and  passed  the  bill. 

Those  who  wished  well  to  the  union  were  afraid  that  the  prohibition,  and  the  declaring 
the  Scots  aliens  after  the  day  prefixed,  would  be  looked  on  as  threatenings.  And  they  saw 
cause  to  apprehend  that  ill-tempered  men  in  that  kingdom  would  nse  this  as  a  handle  to 
divert  that  nation,  which  was  already  much  soured,  from  hearkening  to  any  motion  thai 
might  tend  to  promote  the  union  or  the  declaring  the  successioiL     It  was  given  out  by  theeoi 
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T^i'*  '-Joiner  iLicaschefi  -naer  diaa.  waa  czpcctefL  die  pari'^wt  wmt  oa  to  €>€lier 
C'iiuptainci*  ;c  izi  H  zxinsa^z^iiijais.  bi:di  as  die  boozd  of  die  pnaee's  comicil  aad  as  sesi,  rase 
T-sTT-  jii^n^     Tlii.')  Jxiioae  cf  cnimm^iis.  darmar  die  wibile  conscmiaiiee  of  the  portiaiDeiit.  nercr 
xp^^w^i  X  •!fji!::n£zu«  ^i  Iiwk  ni&3  dif:ee  matters  wiuch  had  beea  famohr  a  maun  part  of 
cfaeir  CLT?.     T!ie j  ».'ar  tn-n^g  w^r»  lH  cfjoidixctasd.  bat  die  dkief  maaneea  of  sem  affiurs  were 
men  zi  ^heir  zor^r.  izbi  zhaz  i:&:iieii  for  all  fiuxlta.  and  made  diem  nnwilfiii^  to  fiod  tliem 
oix^  :r  !.>  censur?  di-^c     TIih  trrui  wia.  die  pnaee  was  prerailed  on  to  cootiinie  still  in  the 
mbmalrj.  hj  ;h«:ise  ^hfj  dbei^r^  ^^maeiTaa  imder  hia  aaine :  dMM^h  this  broo^t  a  great 
koii  ca  die  giT-immt^nt.     T!ie  loris  wen?  on  &3  diey  bad  dtsoe  die  fonoer  aeesioa,  examining 
inti^  aH  ccmpLfchi:^     Tbev  noznoii  two  cnimminees,  die  one  to  eTamhie  the  books  of  the 
adminltj.  die  odier  zo  coosiiier  die  pr>:ee«iiiigs  as  sea.     Xo  prngiean  was  made  in  the  fiist 
of  dieae  ;  f:r  dioTiin  xLeK  w^d  a  great  lieal  suggested  in  prirate,  yet,  sinee  this  seemed  to 
be  complaznin^  of  the  prmce.  ibjoe  would  appear  direcdj  againit  him ;  hot  the  other  allbrded 
matter  ent'^u;^  both  for  enqTiiiv  and  cetBore :  the  most  important*  and  that  which  had  the 
worst  ccnsequenceA.  was,  that  thoagh  there  were  twenty-two  ships  appointed  for  cmiang, 
jet  tbev  had  foQowed  that  service  so  remisslr.  and  the  orders  sent  them  were  so  langniil 
and  so  litde  lu^nt.  that  three  diligent  cmising  ships  conld  hare  performed  all  the  serrices 
done  hr  that  nameroos  fleet.     This  was  made  ont  in  a  scheme,  in  which  all  the  dars  of 
their  bein^r  oat  at  sea  were  reckoned  np,  which  did  not  exceed  what  three  cmisers  might 
hare  performed.     It  did  not  appear  whether  this  was  only  the  e£^  of  sloth  or  ignorance, 
or  if  there  lar  any  designed  treachery  at  bottom.     It  seemed  Tery  plain  that  there  was 
treachery  somewhere,  at  least  among  the  nnder-officeis ;  for,  a  French  priTateer  being  taken, 
they  found  among  his  papers  instructions  sent  him  by  his  owners,  in  which  he  was  directed 
to  lie  in  some  stations,  and  to  aroid  others :  and  it  happened  that  this  agreed  so  exactiy 
with  the  orders  sent  from  the  admiralty,  that  it  seemed  that  conld  not  be  by  chance,  bnt 
that  the  directions  were  sent  npon  sight  of  the  orders.     The  queen  began  this  winter  to  come 
to  the  house  of  lords  upon  great  occajions  to  hear  their  debates,  which,  as  it  was  of  good 
use  for  her  better  information,  so  it  was  very  serviceable  in  bringing  the  house  into  better 
order.     The  first  time  she  came  was  when  the  debate  was  taken  up  concerning  the  Scotch 
act.     She  knew  the  lord  treasurer  was  aimed  at  by  it,  and  she  diverted  the  liorm  by  her 
endeavours,  as  well  as  she  restrained  it  by  her  presence. 

She  came  likewise  thither  to  hear  the  debate  upon  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity, 
which  was  sent  up  by  the  commons ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  queen's  being  present,  there 
would  have  been  no  long  debate  on  that  head,  for  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  say  much  that 
hafl  not  been  formerly  said :  but  to  give  the  queen  full  information,  since  it  was  snppoaed 
that  she  had  heard  that  matter  only  on  one  side,  it  was  resolved  to  open  die  whole  matter 
in  her  hearing  :  the  topics  most  insisted  on  were,  the  quiet  that  we  enjoyed  by  the  toleration, 
on  which  head  the  seventies  of  former  reigns  were  laid  open,  both  in  their  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  their  being  managed  only  to  advance  popery,  and  other  bad  designs ;  the  peaoeable 
l>ehaviour  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  zeal  they  expressed  for  the  queen,  and  her  government, 
was  also  copiously  set  forth ;  while  others  sliowed  a  malignity  to  it.  That  which  was  chiefly 
urged  was,  that  every  new  law  made  in  the  matter,  altered  the  state  of  things  from  what  it 
WAS  when  the  act  for  toleration  first  passed ;  this  gave  the  dissenters  an  alarm,  they  might 
from  thence  juHtly  conclude,  that  one  step  would  be  made  after  another,  until  the  whole 
effect  of  that  act  should  be  overturned.  It  did  not  appear  from  the  behaviour  of  any  among 
thcin,  that  they  were  not  contented  with  the  toleration  they  enjoyed,  or  that  they  were 
carrying  on  designs  against  the  church ;  in  that  case  it  might  be  reasonable  to  look  for  a 
farther  s(*curity,  but  nothing  tending  that  way  was  so  much  as  pretended ;  all  went  on 
joalousios  and  fears,  the  common  topics  of  sedition.  On  the  other  hand,  to  support  die  bill, 
old  stories  were  brought  up  to  show  how  restless  and  unquiet  that  sort  of  men  had  been  in 
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former  times.  When  it  came  to  the  question,  whether  the  hill  should  be  read  a  second  time, 
or  not,  it  went  for  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  twenty  lords. 

Another  debate,  that  brought  the  queen  to  the  house,  was  concerning  Watson,  late  lord 
bishop  of  St.  David's  :  his  business  had  been  kept  long  on  foot  in  the  courts  below  by  all  the 
methods  of  delay  that  lawyers  could  invent ;  after  five  years'  pleading,  the  concluding  judg- 
ment was  given  in  the  exchequer,  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  temporalities  of  that  bishopric  ; 
and  that  being  affirmed  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  it  was  now  by  a  writ  of  error,  brought 
before  the  lords,  in  the  last  resort ;  but  as  the  house  seemed  now  to  be  set,  he  had  no  mind 
to  let  it  go  to  a  final  decision ;  so  he  delayed  the  assigning  the  errors  of  the  judgment  until 
the  days  were  lapsed  in  which,  according  to  a  standing  order,  errors  ought  to  be  assigned 
upon  a  writ  of  error ;  in  default  of  which  the  record  was  to  be  sent  back.  He  suffered  the 
time  to  lapse,  though  particular  notice  was  ordered  to  be  given  him,  on  the  last  day  in  which, 
according  to  the  standing  order,  ho  might  have  assigned  his  errors ;  and  the  house  sat  that 
day  some  hours  on  purpose  waiting  for  it.  Some  weeks  after  that,  when  the  session  was  so 
near  an  end  that  he  thought  his  cause  could  not  be  heard  during  the  session,  and  so  must  in 
course  have  been  put  off  to  another  session,  he  petitioned  for  leave  to  assign  his  errors  ;  this 
was  one  of  the  most  solemn  orders  that  related  to  the  judicature  of  the  lords,  and  had  been 
the  most  constantly  stood  to  :  it  was  not  therefore  thought  reasonable  to  break  through  it, 
in  favour  of  so  bad  a  man,  of  whom  they  were  all  ashamed,  if  parties  could  have  any  shame ; 
he  liad  affected,  in  every  step  he  had  made,  to  seek  out  all  possible  delays  for  keeping  the  see 
still  void,  which  by  reason  of  a  bad  bishop  and  a  long  vacancy,  was  fallen  into  great  dis- 
order ;  yet  after  all  this,  he  had  still  by  law  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  error,  which  he  might 
bring  in  any  subsequent  session  of  parliament. 

Upon  this  the  queen  resolved  to  fill  that  see;  and  she  promoted  to  it  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Bull,  who  had  written  the  most  learned  treatise  that  this  ago  had  produced,  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church  concerning  the  Trinity ;  this  had  been  so  well  received  all 
Europe  over,  that  in  an  assembly  general  of  the  clergy  of  France,  the  bishop  of  Meaux  was 
desired  to  write  over  to  a  correspondent  he  had  in  London,  that  they  had  such  a  sense  of  the 
service  he  had  done  their  common  faith,  that  upon  it  they  sent  him  their  particular  thanks ; 
I  read  the  letter,  and  so  I  can  deliver  it  for  a  certain  truth,  how  uncommon  soever  it  may 
seem  to  be  *.  The  queen  had  a  little  before  this  promoted  Dr.  Beveridge  to  the  see  of 
St.  Asaph,  who  had  showed  himself  very  learned  in  ecclesiastical  knowledge.  They  were 
both  pious  and  devout  men,  but  were  now  declining  ;  both  of  them  being  old,  and  not  likely 
to  hold  out  long  t.  Soon  after  this  the  see  of  Lincoln  became  vacant  by  that  bishop's  death : 
Dr.  Wake  was  after  some  time  promoted  to  it :  a  man  eminently  learned,  an  excellent  writer, 
a  good  preacher,  and,  which  is  above  all,  a  man  of  an  exemplary  life  |. 

*  In   tho   church  of  Brecknock   is  this  inscription :  and  firmness.   He  was  always  ready  to  maintain  the  charac 

''  Here  licth  the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  Dr.  Geoi^e  ter  of  our  church;  supported  the  union  with   Scotland, 

Bull,  late  bishop  of  this  diocese ;  who  was  excellently  and  every  liberal  measure  that  was  proposed.    He  had  one 

learned,  pious,  and  charitable ;  and  who  departed  this  life  maxim  to  guide  him  as  a  statesman,  worthy  of  his  inte- 

February  the  17th,  1705,  aged  seventy-five.**    Dr.  Bull,  grity — "  I  am  i4)t  to  think,**  he  said,  "  that  jusHoe  is  a 

bom  at  Wells,  in  Someisctshire,  losing  his  parents  whilst  better  rule  than   convenience. "" — Nelson's  Life  of  Dr. 

a  child,  devolved  to  the  care  of  a  sister  much  his  senior.  Bull,  prefixed   to  his  works ;   Wood*s  Athenss   Ox6n. ; 

Submitting  to  the  drudgery  of  instructing  infancy,  and  Biog.  Britannica;  Noble*s  Contin.  ofOrainger. 
nobly  rcsoh-ing  to  fulfil  the  duty  devolved  upon  her,  she         t  J^'*  William  Beveridge,  who  has  been  styled  *'  tho 

fully  supplied  the  place  of  a  mother  to  the  orphan  boy.  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive  piety,"   was  bora 

Her  guardianship  did  not  cease  with  infancy,  for  whsu  at  at  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1638.     His  learning  was 

Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards,  he  was  guilty  of  made  publicly  known  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and 

several  indiscretions,  she  lured  him  back  to  virtue  and  continued,  as  well  as  his  Christian  practice,  to  characterixa 

learning,  gardens  of  pure  delight,  whose  produce  is  thorn,  him  throughout  his  career.     He  died  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 

less.    From  these  he  never  strayed  again.    That  Dr.  Bull  in  1708,  and  one  of  his  episcopal  brethren  remarked  aa 

was  a  good  man,  we  have  the  testimony  that  the  excellent  Beveridge*s  eyes  were  closing—**  There  goes  one  of  the 

Mr.  Nelson  was  his  friend  and  biographer.     Ofhiseccle-  greatest,  and  one  of  the  best  men   that  ever   England 

ciastical  learning,  wc  have  the  testimony  of  the  foreign  bred.** — Biog.  Britannica ;  Noble*s  Contin.  of  Grainger. 
divines,  mentioned  in  the  text     The  work  there  alluded        $  Dr.  William  Wake  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 

to  was  his  ""  Doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church  concern*  ancient  families  of  our  gentry  ;  a  fiimily  distinguished  for 

ing  the  Trinity.**     *^  Few  have  exceeded  Dr.  Bull  in  the  its  courage  and  loyalty.     His  finther,  with  boyish  heroism, 

performance  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  from  the  plain  suffered  the  punishment  that  ought  to  have  been  inflicted 

parish  priest  to  the  prelate.**     In  his  place  as  a  peer  of  upon  his  friend  Nicholls,  and  this  in  after-life  was  more 

parliament  he  conducted  himself  with  becoming  cidamess  than  repaid.  "NichoUB  had  riien  to  a  jndgeihip,  in  th« 
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of  no  legal  offence,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  discharged ;  he  was  but  one  against 
three,  so  the  prisoners  were  remanded. 

Upon  that  they  moved  for  a  writ  of  error,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  lords ;  that  was 
only  to  be  come  at  by  petitioning  the  queen  to  order  it :  the  commons  were  alarmed  at  this, 
and  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  setting  forth,  that  they  had  passed  all  the  money-bills, 
therefore  they  hoped  her  majesty  would  not  grant  this.  Ten  judges  agreed,  that  in  civil 
matters  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  error  was  a  petition  of  right,  and  not  of  grace ;  two  of  them 
only  were  of  another  mind  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  a  very  strange  thing  which  might  have 
most  pernicious  consequences,  for  a  house  of  commons  to  desire  the  queen  not  to  grant  a 
petition  of  right,  which  was  plainly  a  breach  of  law  and  of  her  coronation  oath ;  they  also 
took  on  them  to  afl&rm,  that  the  writ  did  not  lie ;  though  that  was  clearly  the  work  of  the 
judicature  to  declare,  whether  it  lay  or  not,  and  that  was  unquestionably  the  right  of  the 
lords ;  they  only  could  determine  that ;  the  supplying  the  public  occasions  was  a  strange 
consideration  to  be  offered  the  queen,  as  an  argument  to  persuade  her  to  act  against  law  ;  as 
if  they  had  pretended  that  they  had  bribed  her  to  infringe  the  law,  and  to  deny  justice ; 
money  given  for  public  service  was  given  to  the  country,  and  to  themselves,  as  properly  as 
to  the  queen. 

The  queen  answered  their  address,  and  in  it  said,  that  the  stopping  proceedings  at  law, 
was  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  that  she  must  consider  well  of  it ;  this  was  thought  so 
cold,  that  they  returned  her  no  thanks  for  it ;  though  a  well-composed  house  of  commons 
would  certainly  have  thanked  her  for  that  tender  regard  to  law  and  justice.  The  house  of 
commons  carried  their  anger  farther ;  they  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  taken  out  of  New- 
gate, and  to  be  kept  by  their  Serjeant ;  they  also  ordered  the  lawyers  and  the  solicitors  to 
l)e  taken  into  custody,  for  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners ;  these  were  such  strange  and 
unheard-of  proceedings,  that  by  them  the  minds  of  all  people  were  much  alienated  from  the 
house  of  commons.  But  the  prisoners  were  under  such  management,  and  so  well  sup- 
ported, that  they  would  not  submit  nor  ask  pardon  of  the  house ;  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  they  were  supplied  and  managed  by  the  lord  Wharton ;  they  petitioned  tlie  house  of 
lords  for  relief ;  and  the  lords  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  matter  by  sure  and  regular  steps  ; 
they  first  came  to  some  general  resolutions,  that  neither  house  of  parliament  could  assume 
or  create  any  new  privilege  that  they  had  not  been  formerly  possessed  of;  that  subjects 
claiming  their  rights  in  a  course  of  law,  against  those  who  had  no  privilege,  could  not  be  a 
breach  of  privilege  of  either  house ;  that  the  imprisoning  the  men  of  Aylesbury  for  acting 
contrary  to  a  declaration  made  by  the  house  of  commons,  was  against  law ;  that  the  com- 
mitting their  friends  and  their  counsel  for  assisting  them,  in  order  to  the  procuring  their 
liberty  in  a  legal  way,  was  contrary  to  law ;  and  that  the  writ  of  error  could  not  be  denied 
without  breakmg  the  magna  charta  and  the  laws  of  England.  These  resolutions  were  com- 
municated to  the  house  of  commons  at  a  conference. 

They  made  a  long  answer  to  them  :  in  it  they  set  forth,  that  the  right  of  determining  elec- 
tions was  lodged  only  with  them,  and  that  therefore  they  only  could  judge  who  had  a  right 
to  elect ;  they  only  were  the  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  the  lords  could  not  intermeddle 
in  it ;  they  quoted  very  copiously  the  proceedings  in  the  year  1675,  upon  an  appeal  brought 
against  a  member  of  their  house ;  they  said  their  prisoners  ought  only  to  apply  themselves 
to  them  for  their  liberty ;  and  that  no  motion  had  ever  been  made  for  a  writ  of  error  in  such 
a  case.  Upon  this  second  conference  according  to  form,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  free 
conference,  where  the  point  was  fully  argued  on  both  sidee ;  the  city  and  the  body  of  the 
nation  were  on  the  lords'  side  in  the  matter.  Upon  this  the  lords  drew  up  a  full  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  thing,  and  laid  it  before  the  queen,  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  her  majesty^ 
to  give  order  for  the  writ  of  error ;  this  was  thought  so  well  drawn,  that  some  preferred  it  to 
those  of  the  former  sessions  ;  it  contained  a  long  and  clear  deduction  of  the  whole  affitir,  with 
groat  decency  of  style,  but  with  many  heavy  reflections  on  the  house  of  commons. 

By  this  time  the  whole  business  of  the  session  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  for  the  lords, 
who  had  the  money-bills,  would  not  pass  them,  until  this  was  ended :  they  carried  their 
re{)resentation  to  the  queen,  who  in  answer  to  it  told  them,  that  she  would  have  granted  the 
writ  of  error,  but  she  saw  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  present  conclusion  to  the  session.     Tliis 
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being  reported  to  the  house,  was  looked  on  by  tbem  as  a  clear  decirion.  in  their  faYoar  ;  there- 
fore they  ordered  tiieir  humble  thanks  to  be  immediately  returned  to  her  majesty  for  it :  ao 
hour  after  that  the  queen  came  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  passed  all  the  bills,  and  ended  the 
session  with  a  speech  full  of  thanks  for  the  supplies  so  readily  granted ;  she  took  notice  with 
regret  of  the  effects  of  the  ill  humour  and  animofflty  that  had  appeared ;  and  spoke  of  the 
narrow  escape  we  had  made,  which  she  hoped  would  teach  all  persons  to  avoid  such  danger- 
ous experiments  for  the  future ;  this  was  universally  understood  to  be  meant  of  the  tack,  as 
indeed  it  could  be  meant  of  nothing  else. 

Thus  this  session,  and  with  it  this  parliament  came  to  an  end ;  it  was  no  small  bleanng  to 
the  queen,  and  to  the  nation,  that  they  got  well  out  of  such  hands ;  they  had  discovered,  on 
many  occasions,  and  very  manifestly,  what  lay  at  bottom  with  most  of  them ;  but  they  had 
not  skill  enough  to  know  how  to  manage  their  advantages,  and  to  make  use  of  their  nombere ; 
the  constant  successes  with  which  God  had  blessed  the  queen's  reign,  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  compass  that  which  was  aimed  at  by  them ;  the  forcing  a  peace,  and  of  conse- 
quence the  delivering  all  up  to  France.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  the  wisest  man  of  the 
party,  died  before  the  last  session  ;  and  by  their  conduct  after  his  deatli,  it  appeared,  that 
they  wanted  his  direction  ;  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  that  was  made  in  the 
last  reign  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  :  but  he  gave  up  many  points  of  great  importance 
in  the  critical  minute,  for  which  I  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  had  twelve  tiionsand 
pounds  from  the  late  king,  at  different  times  :  at  his  death  it  appeared,  that  he  was  much 
richer  than  by  any  visible  computation  he  could  be  valued  at ;  which  made  some  cast  an 
imputation  on  his  memory,  as  if  he  had  received  great  sums  even  from  France  •. 

I  shall  conclude  the  relation  of  this  parliament  with  an  account  of  some  things  that  were 
begun,  but  not  perfected  by  them ;  there  was  a  bill  offered  for  the  naturalization  of  some 
hundreds  of  Frenchmen,  to  which  the  commons  added  a  clause,  disabling  the  persons  so 
naturalized  from  voting  in  elections  of  parliament ;  the  true  reason  of  this  was,  becaose  it 
was  observed  that  the  French  among  us  gave  in  all  elections  their  votes  for  those  who  were 
most  zealous  against  France ;  and  yet,  with  an  apparent  disingenuity,  some  gave  it  as  a 
reason  for  such  a  clause,  that  tliey  must  be  supposed  so  partial  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
country,  that  it  was  not  fit  to  give  them  any  share  in  our  government.  The  lords  looked  on 
this  as  a  new  attempt,  and  the  clause  added  was  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  body  of  the  bill, 
wliicli  gave  them  all  the  rights  of  natural-bom  subjects ;  and  this  took  from  them  the  chief 
of  thcin  all,  the  choosing  their  representatives  in  parliament ;  they  would  not  agree  to  it,  and 
the  commons  resolved  not  to  depart  from  it ;  so  without  coming  to  a  free  conference,  the  bill 
fell  with  the  session. 

Another  bill  was  begun  by  the  lords  against  the  papists :  it  was  occasioned  by  several 
complaints  brought  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  from  Cheshire,  of  the  pracdces 
and  insolence  of  those  of  that  religion :  so  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  with  clauses 
in  it,  that  would  have  made  the  act,  passed  against  them  four  years  before,  prove  eflectnal, 
which  for  want  of  these  has  hitherto  been  of  no  effect  at  all ;  this  passed  in  the  house  of  loids, 
and  was  sent  to  the  commons.  They  had  no  mind  to  pass  it ;  but  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of 
their  refusing  such  a  bill,  they  added  a  clause  to  it,  containing  severe  penalties  on  papists 
who  should  once  take  the  oaths,  and  come  into  the  communion  of  our  chureh,  if  they  should 
be  guilty  of  any  occasional  conformity  with  popery  afterwards :  they  fancied  that  this  of 
occasional  conformity  was  so  odious  to  the  lords,  that  every  clause  that  condemned  it  would 
bo  rejected  by  them ;  but  when  they  came  to  understand  that  the  lords  were  resolved  to 
agree  to  the  clause,  they  would  not  put  it  to  that  hazard ;  so  the  bill  lay  on  their  table,  and 
slept  until  the  prorogation. 

A  general  self-den3ring  bill  was  offered  in  the  house  of  commons  by  those  very  men,  who 

*  Sir   Christopher   Musgrave,  of  Hartley,   in   WetU  Carlisloi  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnaaoe.     la  tko 

luorclaiul,  was,  whilst  a  young  man,  very  active  in  the  first  year  of  Anne,  be  had  the  office  of  one  of  the  fbur 

ratisc  of  the  Stiiarts.     For  this  be  was  imprisoned  and  tellers  of  the  exchequer.     "  Ue   always  demoniCnUed 

otherwise  sulfercd  during  the  protectorate,  having  engaged  himself  a  loyal  subject,  an  able  statesman,  and  singular 

in  Sir  George  Hooth*8  attempt   to  restore  the  ex-king,  patriot  to  his  country.**     He  died  in  June,  1 704,  as  *  ww 

After  the  restoration  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  buried  in  a  chapel  of  the  Minoriet  in  London.— >Colliiia*t 

%iptain  of  the  guard,  was  knighted,  made  governor  of  Baronetage. 
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in  the  first  session  of  parliament,  when  they  hoped  for  places  themselves,  had  opposed  the 
motion  of  such  a  bill  with  great  indignation  ;  now  the  scene  was  a  little  altered,  they  saw 
they  verc  not  likely  to  be  favourites,  so  they  pretended  to  be  patriots.  This  looked  so 
strangely  in  them,  that  it  was  rejected ;  but  another  bill  of  a  more  restrained  nature  passed, 
disabling  some  officers,  particularly  those  that  were  concerned  in  the  prize-office,  from  serving 
in  parliament ;  to  this  a  general  clause  was  added,  that  disabled  all  who  held  any  office  that 
had  been  created  since  the  year  1684,  or  any  office  that  should  be  created  for  the  future, 
from  sitting  in  parliament ;  this  passed  among  them,  and  was  sent  to  the  lords ;  who  did 
no  think  fit  to  agree  to  so  general  a  clause,  but  consented  to  a  particular  disability,  put  on 
some  offices  by  name  :  the  commons  did  not  agree  to  this  alteration,  they  would  have  all,  or 
nothinof,  so  the  bill  fell. 

Tlic  conclusion  of  the  parliament  set  the  whole  nation  in  a  general  ferment ;  both  sides 
studied  how  to  dispose  people's  minds  in  the  new  elections,  with  great  industry  and  zeal :  all 
people  looked  on  the  affiiirs  of  France  as  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  the  w^ar  could  not  ran 
beyond  the  period  of  the  next  parliament;  a  well-chosen  one  must  prove  a  public  blessing, 
not  only  to  England,  but  to  all  Europe ;  as  a  bad  one  would  be  fatal  to  us  at  home,  as  well 
as  to  our  allies  abroad :  the  affiiirs  of  France  were  run  very  low ;  all  methods  of  raising 
money  were  now  exhausted,  and  could  affi)rd  no  great  supplies ;  so,  in  imitation  of  our 
exchequer-bills,  they  began  to  give  out  mint-bills  ;  but  they  could  not  create  that  confidence 
vvliich  is  justly  put  in  parliamentary  credit.  The  French  had  hopes  from  their  party  here  in 
England,  and  there  was  a  disjointing  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  United  Netherlands ; 
but  as  long  as  we  were  firm  and  united,  we  had  a  great  influence  on  the  States,  at  least  to 
keep  things  entire  during  the  war;  so  it  was  visible  that  a  good  election  in  England, 
must  give  such  a  prospect  for  three  years  as  would  have  a  great  influence  on  all  the  aflairs 
of  Europe. 

I  must,  before  I  end  the  relation  of  the  parliament,  say  somewhat  of  the  convocation  that 
attended  upon  it,  though  it  was  then  so  little  considered,  that  scarcely  any  notice  was  taken 
of  them,  and  they  deserved  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  them.  The  lower  house  con- 
tinued to  proceed  with  much  indecent  violence  :  they  still  held  their  intermediate  sessions, 
and  brought  up  injurious  and  reflecting  addresses  to  the  upper  house,  which  gave  a  very 
large  exercise  to  the  patience,  and  forbearance,  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops :  the  arch- 
bishop, after  he  had  borne  long  with  their  perverseness,  and  saw  no  good  effect  of  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  an  ecclesiastical  monition  against  their  intermediate  meetings ;  this  put  a  stop  to 
that,  for  they  would  not  venture  on  the  censures  that  must  in  course  follow,  if  no  regard  was 
had  to  the  monition.  At  the  final  prorogation,  the  archbishop  dismissed  them  with  a  wise, 
well -composed  speech  ;  he  laid  open  to  them  their  indecent  behaviour,  and  the  many  wrong 
steps  they  had  made ;  to  this  he  added  a  severe,  but  grave  reprimand,  with  much  good 
advice.  The  governing  men  among  them  were  headstrong  and  factious,  and  designed  to 
force  themselves  into  preferments,  by  the  noise  they  made,  and  by  the  ill  humour  that  they 
endeavoured  to  spread  among  the  clergy,  who  were  generally  souied,  even  with  relation  to 
the  queen  herself,  beyond  what  could  be  imagined  possible. 

Now  having  given  a  full  relation  of  our  counsels  and  other  affiiirs  at  home,  I  shall  next 
consider  the  progress  of  those  abroad.  The  first  operation  of  the  campaign  was  before 
Gibraltar :  Leak  was  sailing  from  Lisbon  thither,  and  as  he  went  out  he  met  Dilks,  who 
was  sent  from  England  to  increase  his  force  ;  by  this  addition  he  had  a  strong  fleet  of  thirty 
men  of  war,  so  he  held  on  his  course  with  all  expedition,  hoping  to  find  Pointy  in  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar ;  but  a  great  storm  had  blown  all,  but  five  ships,  up  the  Mediterranean.  Pointy 
remained  only  with  these,  when  he  was  surprised  by  Leak,  who  did  quickly  overpower  him, 
and  took  three  capital  ships ;  the  other  two,  that  were  the  greatest  of  them,  were  run  ashore, 
and  burnt  near  Marbella.  Leak  sailed  to  the  Levant,  to  see  if  he  could  overtake  those  ships, 
that  the  wind  had  driven  from  the  rest ;  but  after  a  fhiitless  pursuit  for  some  days,  he 
returned  back  to  Gibraltar :  that  garrison  was  now  so  well  supplied,  that  the  Spaniards  lost 
all  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  it ;  so  they  raised  the  siege,  turning  it  into  a  very  feeUe 
blockade.     This  advantage  came  at  the  same  time  that  Yerue  was  lost,  to  balance  it. 

Now  ihi)  campaign  was  te  be  opened,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  designed  that  the  Moselle 
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stemation,  that  the  advantages  he  had  gained  put  them  in :  after  a  few  days,  when  the 
passing  the  Dyle  was  practicable,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gave  orders  for  it;  but  the 
French  were  posted  with  so  much  advantage  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Dutch  generals 
persuaded  the  deputies  of  the  States,  that  they  rarust  run  a  great  risk,  if  they  should  venture 
to  force  the  passage.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  a  little  mortified  vnth  this,  but  he 
bore  it  calmly,  and  moved  another  way.  After  some  few  motions,  another  occasion  was 
offered,  which  he  intended  to  lay  hold  on :  orders  were  given  to  force  the  passage ;  but  a 
motion  through  a  wood,  that  was  thought  necessary  to  support  that,  was  not  believed  prac- 
ticable ;  so  the  deputies  of  the  States  were  again  possessed  with  the  danger  of  the  attempt : 
and  they  thought  their  affairs  were  in  so  good  a  condition,  that  such  a  desperate  undertaking 
as  that  seemed  to  be,  was  not  to  be  ventured  on. 

This  was  very  uneasy  to  the  duke,  but  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  it,  though  very  unwil- 
lingly :  all  agreed  that  the  enterprise  was  bold  and  doubtful ;  some  thought  it  must  have 
succeeded,  though  with  some  loss  at  first ;  and  that  if  it  had  succeeded,  it  might  have  proved 
a  decisive  action  ;  others  indeed  looked  on  it  as  too  desperate.  A  great  breach  was  likely 
to  arise  upon  this,  both  in  the  army,  and  among  the  States  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the  towns 
of  Holland,  in  Amsterdam  in  particular ;  where  the  burghers  came  in  a  body  to  the  Stadt- 
house,  complaining  of  the  deputies,  and  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  not  fuller 
powers. 

I  can  give  no  judgment  in  so  nice  a  point,  in  which  military  men  were  of  very  different 
opinions,  some  justifying  ths  duke  of  Marlborough  as  much  as  others  censured  him :  he 
allowed  great  temper  on  this  occasion,  and  though  it  gave  him  a  very  sensible  trouble,  yet 
he  set  himself  to  calm  all  the  heat  that  was  raised  upon  it.  The  campaign  in  Flanders  pro- 
duced nothing  after  this  but  fruitless  marches,  while  our  troops  were  subsisted  in  the  enemy'^s 
country  until  the  time  came  of  going  into  winter  quarters.  Prince  Lewis's  backwardness, 
and  the  caution  of  the  deputies  of  the  States,  made  this  campaign  less  glorious  than  was 
expected  ;  for  I  never  knew  the  duke  of  Marlborough  go  out  so  full  of  hopes  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it ;  but  things  had  not  answered  his  expectation. 

This  summer  the  emperor  Leopold  died  :  he  was  the  most  knowing,  and  the  most  virtuous, 
prince  of  his  communion :  only  he  wanted  the  judgment  that  was  necessary  for  conducting 
great  affairs  in  such  critical  times :  he  was  almost  always  betrayed,  and  yet  he  was  so  firm 
to  those  who  had  the  address  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  good  opinion  and  confidence, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  let  him  see  those  miscarriages  that  ruined  his  affairs  so  often,  and 
brought  them  sometimes  near  the  last  extremities  :  of  these  every  body  else  seemed  more  sen- 
sible than  he  himself.  He  was  devout  and  strict  in  his  religion,  and  was  so  implicit  in  his 
submission  to  those  priests,  who  had  credit  with  him,  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  that  he  owed 
all  his  troubles  to  their  counsels.  The  persecution  they  began  in  Hungary  raised  one  great 
war,  which  gave  the  Turks  occasion  to  besiege  Vienna,  by  which  he  was  almost  entirely 
swallowed  up ;  this  danger  did  not  produce  more  caution ;  after  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 
there  was  so  much  violence  and  oppression  in  the  government  of  Hungary,  both  of  papists 
and  protestants,  that  this  raised  a  second  war  there,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  revolt 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  brought  him  a  second  time  very  near  utter  ruin :  yet  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on,  either  to  punish,  or  so  much  as  to  suspect  those  who  had  so  fatally 
entangled  his  affairs :  that  without  foreign  aid  nothing  could  have  extricated  them.  He 
was  naturally  merciful  to  a  fault,  for  even  the  punishment  of  criminals  was  uneasy  to  him  : 
yet  all  the  cruelty  in  the  persecution  of  heretics  seemed  to  raise  no  relenting  in  him.  It 
could  not  but  be  observed  by  all  protestants,  how  much  the  ill  influence  of  the  popish  religion 
appeared  in  him,  who  was  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  virtuous  princes  of  the  age,  since 
cruelty  in  the  matters  of  religion  had  a  fiill  course  under  him,  though  it  was  as  contrary  to 
his  natural  temper  as  it  was  to  his  interests,  and  proved  oftener  than  once  almost  fatal  to  all 
liis  affairs.  His  son  Joseph,  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  succeeded  him  both  in  his  here- 
ditary and  elective  dignities  :  it  was  given  out,  that  he  would  apply  himself  much  to  business, 
and  would  avoid  thos>e  rocks  on  which  his  father  had  struck,  and  almost  split ;  and  correct 
those  errors  to  which  his  fathers  easiness  had  exposed  him  :  he  promised  to  those  ministers^ 
that  the  queen  and  the  States  had  in  his  court,  that  he  would  offer  all  reasonable  terms  to 
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of  staying  in  Portugal ;  so  when  the  fleet  of  the  allies  came  to  Lisbon  with  an  arm^  on 
board,  of  above  five  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  he  resolved  to 
go  aboard,  and  to  try  his  fortune  with  them.  The  almirante  of  Castile  died  about  that  time ; 
some  thought  that  was  a  great  loss,  though  others  did  not  set  so  high  a  value  upon  him,  nor  on 
any  of  the  intrigues  that  were  among  the  grandees  at  Madrid ;  they  were  indeed  ofFended  with 
several  small  matters  in  king  Philip's  conduct,  and  with  the  ascendant  that  the  French  had 
in  all  their  councils ;  for  they  saw  every  thing  was  directed  by  orders  sent  from  Versailles, 
and  that  their  king  was  really  but  a  viceroy  :  they  were  also  highly  provoked  at  some  inno- 
vations made  in  the  ceremonial,  which  they  valued  above  more  important  matters :  many 
seemed  disgusted  at  that  conduct,  and  withdrew  from  the  court.  The  marquis  of  Leganes 
was  considered  as  most  active  in  infusing  jealousies  and  a  dislike  of  the  government  into  the 
other  grandees,  so  he  was  seized  on,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Navarre ;  the  grandees,  in  all  their 
conduct,  showed  more  of  a  haughty  sullenness  in  maintaining  their  own  privileges,  than  of  a 
generous  resolution  to  free  their  country  from  the  slavery  under  which  it  was  fallen ;  they 
seemed  neither  to  have  heads  capable  of  laying  any  solid  designs  for  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
nor  hearts  brave  enough  to  undertake  it. 

Our  fleet  sailed  from  Lisbon  with  king  Charles ;  they  stopped  at  Gibraltar,  and  carried 
along  with  them  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  had  been  so  long  governor  of  Barcelona,  that  he 
knew  both  the  tempers,  and  the  strength,  and  importance  of  the  place.  The  first  design  of 
this  expedition  w^as  concerted  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  the  forces  they  had  on  board 
were  either  to  join  him,  or  to  make  an  attempt  on  Naples  or  Sicily,  as  should  be  found  most 
advisable  :  there  were  agents  employed  in  different  parts  of  Spain  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the 
disposition  people  were  in,  and  of  what  seemed  most  practicable.  A  body  of  men  rose  in 
Catalonia  about  Vick  ;  upon  the  knowledge  king  Charles  had  of  this,  and  upon  other  adver- 
tisements that  were  sent  to  our  court,  of  the  dispositions  of  those  of  that  principality,  the 
orders  which  king  Charles  desired  were  sent :  and  brought  by  a  runner,  that  was  dispatched 
from  the  queen  to  the  fleet ;  so  the  fleet  steered  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  to  try  what  could 
be  done  there.  The  carl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  Italy  and  on  prince 
Eugene,  was  not  a  little  displeased  with  this,  as  appeared  in  a  long  letter  from  him,  which 
the  lord  treasurer  shewed  me. 

They  landed  not  far  from  Barcelona,  and  were  joined  with  many  Miquelets  and  others  of 
the  country ;  these  were  good  at  plundering,  but  could  not  submit  to  a  regular  discipline, 
nor  were  they  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  dangerous  services.  Barcelona  had  a  garrison 
of  five  thousand  men  in  it ;  these  were  commanded  by  ofiicers  who  were  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  king  Philip  ;  it  seemed  a  very  unreasonable  thing  to  undertake  the  siege  of  such 
a  place,  with  so  small  a  force ;  they  could  not  depend  on  the  raw  and  undisciplined  multi- 
tudes that  came  in  to  join  them,  who  if  things  succeeded  not  in  their  hands,  would  soon 
abandon  them,  or  perhaps  study  to  merit  a  pardon,  by  cutting  their  throats.  A  council  of 
war  was  called,  to  consult  on  what  could  be  proposed  and  done ;  Stanhope,  who  was  one  of 
them,  told  me,  that  both  English  and  Dutch  were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  siege  could  not  be 
undertaken  with  so  small  a  force ;  those  within  being  as  strong  as  they  were,  nor  did  they 
see  any  thing  else  worth  the  attempting :  they  therefore  thought  that  no  time  was  to  be  lodt, 
but  that  they  were  all  to  go  again  on  board,  and  to  consider  what  course  was  next  to  be 
taken,  before  the  season  were  spent,  when  the  fleet  would  be  obliged  to  return  back  again, 
and  if  they  could  not  fix  themselves  any  where  before  that  time,  they  must  sail  back  with 
the  fleet.  The  prince  of  Hesse  only  was  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  sit  down  before 
Barcelona ;  he  said,  he  had  secret  intelligence  of  the  good  affections  of  many  in  the  town, 
who  were  well  known  to  him,  and  on  whom  he  relied,  and  he  undertook  to  answer  for  their 
success  ;  this  could  not  satisfy  those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  secrets,  and  so  could  only  judge 
of  things  by  what  appeared  to  them. 

The  debate  lasted  some  hours  ;  in  conclusion,  the  king  himself  spoke  near  half  an  hour  ; 
he  resumed  the  whole  debate,  he  answered  all  the  objections  that  were  made  against  the  siege, 
and  treated  every  one  of  those  who  had  made  them,  as  he  answered  them,  with  particular 
civilities  ;  he  supported  the  truth  of  what  the  prince  of  Hesse  had  asserted,  as  being  known 
to  himself;  he  said,  in  the  state  in  which  his  affairs  then  stood,  nothing  could  be  proposed 
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lona,  that  was  well  affected  to  king  Charles,  began  to  take  heart,  and  to  show  themselves ; 
and  after  a  few  days'  siege,  another  happy  bomb  fell  with  so  good  an  effect,  that  the  garrison 
was  forced  to  capitulate. 

King  Cliarles  was  received  into  Barcelona  with  great  expressions  of  joy :  in  the  first  trana« 
port,  they  seemed  resolved  to  break  through  the  articles  granted  to  the  garrison,  and  to  make 
sacrifices  of  the  chief  officers  at  least.  Upon  that  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  with  Stanhope 
and  other  officers,  rode  about  the  streets  to  stop  this  fury,  and  to  prevail  with  the  people  to 
maintain  their  articles  religiously  ;  and  in  doing  this.  Stanhope  said  to  me,  they  ran  a  greater 
hazard,  from  the  shooting  and  fire  that  was  flying  about  in  that  disorder,  than  they  had 
during  the  whole  siege :  they  at  last  quieted  the  people,  and  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
punctually  observed.  Upon  this  unexpected  success,  the  whole  principality  of  Catalonia 
declared  for  king  Charles :  I  will  not  prosecute  this  relation  so  minutely  in  other  parts 
of  it,  having  set  down  so  particularly  that  which  1  had  from  so  good  a  hand,  chiefly  to  set 
forth  the  signal  steps  of  Providence  that  did  appear  in  this  matter. 

Soon  after,  our  fleet  sailed  back  to  England,  and  Stanhope  was  sent  over  in  it,  to  give  a 
full  relation  of  this  great  transaction  *  :  by  him  king  Charles  wrote  to  the  queen  a  long  and 
clear  account  of  all  his  affairs  ;  full  of  great  acknowledgments  of  her  assistance,  with  a  high 
commendation  of  all  her  subjects,  more  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough ;  the  queen 
was  pleased  to  show  me  the  letter :  it  was  all  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  the  French  of  it 
was  so  little  correct,  that  it  was  not  like  what  a  secretary  would  have  drawn  for  him :  so 
from  that  I  concluded  he  penned  it  himself.  The  lord  treasurer  had  likewise  another  long 
letter  from  him,  which  he  showed  me ;  it  was  all  in  his  own  hand ;  one  correction  seemed  to 
make  it  evident  that  he  himself  composed  it.  He  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  that 
he  must  depend  on  his  "  protection  ;"  upon  reflection,  that  word  seemed  not  fit  for  him  to 
use  to  a  subject,  so  it  was  dashed  out,  but  the  letters  were  still  plain,  and  instead  of  it, 
"  application"  was  written  over  head  :  these  letters  gave  a  great  idea  of  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced a  prince,  who  was  able  to  write  with  so  much  clearness,  judgment,  and  force.  By 
all  that  is  reported  of  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  that  king  could  not  receive  any  great 
assistance  from  him  ;  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  a  low  genius,  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  ways  of  enriching  himself,  even  at  the  hazard  of  ruining  his  master's  business. 

Our  affairs  at  sea  were  more  prosperous  this  year  than  they  had  been  formerly  ;  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season  our  cruisers  took  so  many  of  the  French  privateers,  that  we  had 
some  thousands  of  their  seamen  in  our  hands :  we  kept  such  a  squadron  before  Brest,  that 
the  French  fleet  did  not  think  fit  to  venture  out,  and  their  Toulon  squadron  had  suffered  so 
much  in  the  action  of  the  former  years,  that  they  either  could  not,  or  would  not  venture  out ; 
by  this  means  our  navigation  was  safe,  and  our  trade  was  prosperous. 

The  second  campaign  in  Portugal  ended  worse  than  the  first :  Badajos  was  besieged,  and 
the  carl  of  Galway  hoped  he  should  have  been  quickly  master  of  it ;  but  his  hopes  were  not 
well  grounded,  for  the  siege  was  raised :  in  one  action  the  earl  of  Galway's  arm  was  broken 
by  a  cannon  ball :  it  was  cut  off,  and  for  some  days  his  life  was  in  great  danger ;  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  design  heightening  the  fever  that  followed  his  wound,  by  the  vexation  that  it 
gave  him.  But  now,  upon  the  news  from  Catalonia,  the  councils  of  Portugal  were  quite 
changed  ;  they  had  a  better  prospect  than  formerly,  of  the  reduction  of  Spain ;  the  war  was 

*  James  Stanhope,  baron  and  viscount  Mahon,  and  filled ,  with  equal  reputation,  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the 
earl  Stanhope,  descended  from  the  earls  of  Chesterfield,  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  ezdieqaer.  As  a  nego- 
was  born  in  H«refordshire  during  the  year  1673.  Whilst  ciator  he  was  never  surpassed,  as  was  acknowledged  at 
ii  youth  he  resided  for  several  years  with  his  father  in  Paris,  Madrid,  the  Hague,  and  Berlin,  whither  and  else- 
Spain,  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  language,  where  he  went,  as  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary.  His 
It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a  note  to  follow  him  own  sovereigns  highly  esteemed  him,  and  the  chief  con- 
through  all  his  services,  for  England  has  given  birth  to  tinental  monarchs  respected  and  personally  valued  him. 
few  Mho  ciin  compete  with  him  in  the  successful  exercise  .He  died< suddenly.  While  speaking  with  great  animation 
of  great  and  various  talents.  Entering  the  army,  he  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  seized  with'a  giddiness  that 
became,  in  1 70.5,  a  brigadier>general.  His  military  ser-  was  the  prelude  of  death,  which  supervened  the  following 
vices  arc  associated  with  the  histories  of  Namur,  Cadiz,  day,  February  the  5th,  1721.  When  Geoige  the  First 
Rodedello,  Barcelona,  Minorca,  and  Madrid.  In  the  senate,  received  this  mournful  announcement  he  burst  into  tears^ 
whether  as  a  commoner,  or  peer,  he  greatly  distin.  and  retired  for  some  hours  into  bis  closet  His  funeral 
mulshed  himself.  On  the  secession  of  Geoige  the  First,  was  accompanied  with  the  greatest  hononrs.-^Britisii 
he   Mas  appointed  secretary  of  state;   and,  in   1716^  Peerage ;  Noble^s  Con  tin.  •f  Gcainger. 
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now  divided,  which  lay  wholly  upon  them  before ;  and  the  French  party  in  that  court  had 
no  more  the  old  pretence  to  excuse  their  councils  by,  which  was,  that  it  was  not  fit  for 
them  to  engage  themselves  too  deep  in  that  war,  nor  to  provoke  the  Spaniards  too  much,  and 
so  expose  themselves  to  revenges,  if  the  allies  should  despair  and  grow  weary  of  the  war, 
and  recall  their  troops  and  fleets.  But  now  that  they  saw  the  war  carried  on  so  far,  in  the 
remotest  comer  of  Spain,  which  must  give  a  great  diversion  to  king  Philip's  forces,  it 
seemed  a  much  safer,  as  well  as  it  was  an  easier  thing  to  carry  on  the  war,  with  more 
vigour  for  the  future.  Upon  this,  all  possible  assurances  were  given  the  earl  of  Galway, 
that  things  should  be  conducted  hereafter  fully  to  his  content.  So  that  by  two  of  his  dis- 
patches, which  the  lord  trcasiircr  showed  me,  it  appeared  that  he  was  then  fully  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  of  which  he  was  in  great  doubt,  or  rather  despairing 
formerly. 

In  Hungary  matters  went  on  very  doubtfully ;  Transylvania  was  almost  entirely  reduced ; 
Ragotzi  had  great  misfortunes  there,  as  the  court  of  Vienna  published  the  progress  of  the 
new  emperor^s  arms,  but  this  was  not  to  be  much  depended  on ;  they  could  not  conceal  on 
the  other  hand  the  great  ravages  that  the  malcontents  made  in  other  places :  so  that  Hungary 
continued  to  be  a  scene  of  confusion  and  plunder. 

Poland  was  no  better :  king  Augustus'*s  party  continued  firm  to  him,  though  his  long  stay 
in  Saxony  gave  credit  to  a  report  spread  about,  that  he  was  resolved  to  abandon  that  king- 
dom, and  to  return  to  it  no  more ;  this  summer  passed  over  in  motions,  and  actions  of  no 
great  consequence ;  what  was  gained  in  one  place  was  lost  in  another.  Stanislaus  got  him- 
self to  be  crowned  :  the  old  cardinal,  though  summoned  to  Rome,  would  not  go  thither ;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  forced  to  own  Stanislaus,  but  died  before  his  coronation,  and  that  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Cujavia :  the  Muscovites  made  as  great  ravages  in 
Lithuania,  as  they  had  done  formerly  in  Livonia :  the  king  of  Sweden  was  in  perpetual 
motion ;  but  though  he  endeavoured  it  much,  he  could  not  bring  things  to  a  decisive 
action.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  king  Augustus,  with  two  persons  only,  broke  through 
Poland  in  disguise,  and  got  to  the  Muscovite  army,  which  was  put  under  his  command 
The  campaign  went  on  all  the  winter  season,  which,  considering  the  extreme  cold  in  those 
parts,  was  thought  a  thing  impracticable  before.  In  the  spring  after,  Reinschild,  a  Swedish 
general,  fell  upon  the  Saxon  army,  that  was  far  superior  to  his  in  number :  he  had  not  above 
ten  thousand  men,  and  the  Saxons  were  about  eighteen  thousand :  he  gave  them  a  total 
defeat,  killed  about  seven  thousand,  and  took  eight  thousand  prisoners,  and  their  camp,  bag- 
gage, and  artillery  :  numbers  upon  such  occasions  are  often  swelled,  but  it  is  certain  this  was 
an  entire  victory ;  the  Swedes  gave  it  out,  that  they  had  not  lost  a  thousand  men  in  the 
action ;  and  yet  even  this  great  advantage  was  not  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  nor  to 
the  distractions  into  which  that  miserable  kingdom  was  cast.  In  it  the  world  saw  the  mis- 
chiefs of  an  elective  government,  especially  when  the  electors  have  lost  their  virtue,  and  set 
themselves  to  sale.  The  king  of  Sweden  continued  in  an  obstinate  aversion  to  all  tenns  of 
peace ;  his  temper,  his  courage,  and  his  military  conduct  were  much  commended ;  only  aII 
said  he  grew  too  savage,  and  was  so  positive  and  peremptory  in  his  resolutions,  that  no  appli- 
cations could  soften  him ;  he  would  scarcely  admit  them  to  be  made ;  he  was  said  to  be 
devout  almost  to  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  severely  engaged  in  the  Lutheran  rigidity,  •Iwnyft 
equally  against  papists  and  calvinists  :  only  his  education  was  so  much  neglected,  that  he 
had  not  an  equal  measure  of  knowledge  to  direct  his  zeal. 

This  is  such  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  this  summer,  as  may  serve  to  show  bow 
things  went  on  in  every  part  of  it.  I  now  return  to  England.  The  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  was  managed  with  zeal  and  industry  on  both  sides :  the  deigy 
took  great  pains  to  infuse  into  all  people,  tragical  apprehensions  of  the  danger  the  chnrbh  was 
in :  the  universities  were  inflamed  with  this,  and  they  took  all  means  to  spread  it  over  the 
nation  with  much  vehemence :  the  danger  the  church  of  England  was  in,  grew  to  be  as  tbe 
word  given  in  an  army ;  men  wore  known  as  they  answered  it :  none  carried  this  bigbsr 
than  the  Jacobites,  though  they  had  made  a  schism  in  the  church :  at  last,  even  the  pnpitts, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed  to  be  disturbed,  with  the  fears  that  the  danger  our  chuiidi 
was  in,  put  them  under ;  and  this  was  supported  by  the  Paris  Gazette,  though  the  party 
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seemed  concerned  and  ashamed  of  that.  Books  were  written  and  dispersed  over  the  nation 
with  great  industry,  to  possess  all  people  with  the  apprehensions  that  the  church  was  to  be 
given  up,  that  the  bishops  were  betraying  it,  and  that  the  court  would  sell  it  to  the  dissenters. 
They  also  hoped  that  this  campaign,  proving  less  prosperous  than  had  been  expected,  might 
put  the  nation  into  ill  humour,  which  might  furnish  them  with  some  advantages.  In  oppo- 
sition to  all  this,  the  court  acted  with  such  caution  and  coldness,  that  the  whigs  had  very 
little  strength  given  them  by  the  ministers,  in  managing  elections  :  they  seemed  rather  to 
look  on  as  indiflferent  spectators,  but  the  whigs  exerted  themselves  with  great  activity  and 
zeal.  The  dissenters,  who  had  been  formerly  much  divided,  were  now  united,  entirely  in  tht 
interests  of  the  government,  and  joined  with  the  whigs  every  where. 

When  the  elections  were  all  over,  the  court  took  more  heart ;  for  it  appeared,  that  they 
were  sure  of  a  great  majority,  and  the  lord  Godolphin  declared  himself  more  openly  than  he 
had  done  formerly  in  favour  of  the  whigs  :  the  first  instance  given  of  this,  was  the  dismiss- 
ing of  Wright,  who  had  continued  so  long  lord-keeper,  that  he  was  fallen  under  a  high 
degree  of  contempt  with  all  sides  ;  even  the  tories,  though  he  was  wholly  theirs,  despising 
him  :  he  was  sordidly  covetous,  and  did  not  at  all  live  suitably  to  that  high  post :  he  became 
extremely  r:ch,  yet  I  never  heard  him  charged  with  bribery  in  his  court,  but  there  was  a  foul 
rumour,  with  relation  to  the  livings  of  the  crown,  that  were  given  by  the  great  seal,  as  if 
they  were  set  to  sale,  by  the  of&cers  under  him. 

The  seals  being  sent  for,  they  were  given  to  Cowper,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  of 
excellent  parts,  and  of  an  engaging  deportment,  very  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  who  had 
for  many  years  been  considered  as  the  man  who  spoke  the  best  of  any  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons :  he  was  a  very  acceptable  man  to  the  whig  party :  they  had  been  much  disgusted 
with  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  coldness  he  expressed,  as  if  he  would  have  maintained  a 
neutrality  between  the  two  parties ;  though  the  one  supported  him,  while  the  other  designed 
to  ruin  him  :  but  this  step  went  a  great  way  towards  the  reconciling  the  whigs  to  him  *. 

*  William  Cowper,  viscount  Fordwich,  earl  Cowper,  from  whom  he  totally  differed  in  politics.  On  the  acces- 
uas  a  native  of  Hertfordshire,  and  supposed  to  have  been  sion  of  Geoi^  the  First,  he  again  was  placed  upon  the 
born  at  Hertford  Castle  ;  but  neither  in  the  registers  of  its  woolsack*  but  finally  resigned  office  in  1718.  He  died  ia 
churches,  nor  in  the  church  where  he  was  buried,  is  there  1723.  To  Swift  he  was  opposed  in  politics,  therefore  bj 
any  testimonial  of  his  merits,  or  a  record  of  his  age.  him  his  lordship  was  virulently  abused.  In  numbers 
There  is  in  Hertingfordbury  church  a  splendid  mausoleum  18,  23,  and  27  of  **  The  Ejraminer,**  the  dean  attacks 
for  the  Cowper  family,  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  him  by  the  name  of  "  Will  Bigamy,'*  alluding  to  a  charge 
of  some  of  its  members;  but  of  lord  chancellor  Cowper,  that  was  made  against  his  lordship  of  having  had  a  ficti. 
the  most  talented,  and  most  honoured  of  the  race,  there  tious  marriage  with  one  lady,  and  then  being  legally  united 
is  not  a  tributary  line.  He,  and  his  brother  Spencer,  to  another.  The  truth,  or  falsehood  of  this  charge,  is  not 
devoted  themselves  to  the  law ;  the  latter  was  left  behind  certain.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  that  his  abilities 
by  his  senior  in  the  race  for  honourable  distinction,  yet  were  not  of  the  highest  cast,  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  bit 
(lid  not  die  unpromoted,  for  at  his  decease  he  was  a  justice  character  was  sustaineH  by  the  unimpeachable  integrity  h« 
of  the  common  pleas.  The  future  lord  chancellor  soon  possessed.  This  may  be  instanced  by  the  objection  which 
became  distinguished  for  legal  acquirements,  for  not  long  he  had  to  the  easy  enactment  of  private  bills,  and  the 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  was  elected  recorder  of  consequent  fees  he  received;  and  to  the  new  year's  gifts, 
Colchester.  Our  law  records  show  how  extensively  he  that  it  had  become  customary  for  the  lord  chancellors  to 
was  employed  as  an  advocate,  and  how  much  he  merited  receive.  As  an  orator  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate,  he 
this  success.  His  superior  qualifications  and  his  consistent  was  generally  admired  ;  yet  his  contemporary,  lord  Ches- 
conduct  as  one  of  the  whig  party,  gained  him  the  seals,  as  terfield,  says,  **  his  strength  lay  by  no  means  in  his  reason- 
mentioned  above.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  claims  ing,  for  he  often  hazarded  very  weak  ones.  But  such  was 
credit  for  his  promotion.  She  says,  ""  I  prevailed  with  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  that  he  never  spoke 
her  majesty  to  take  the  great  seal  from  sir  Nathan  Wright,  without  universal  applause.  The  cars  and  the  eyes  gave 
a  man  despised  by  all  parties,  of  no  use  to  the  crown,  and  him  np  the  hearts  and  the  understanding  of  the  audience.*' 
^vhose  weak  and  wretched  conduct  in  the  court  of  chancery  To  el^nce  of  style,  and  harmony  of  voice,  he  added  the 
had  almost  brought  the  office  into  contempt.  His  removal,  most  graceful  and  urbane  manners.  This  appeared  very 
however,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  church,  for  which  he  had  eminently  when  he  sat  as  chief  judge  at  the  trial  of  the 
ever  been  a  warm  stickler ;  and  this  loss  was  more  sen-  carl  of  Oxford  and  other  noblemen.  It  was  so  character. 
sibly  felt,  as  his  successor,  my  lord  Cowper,  was  not  only  istic,  that  Pope,  in  detailing  a  complimentary  dialogue 
of  the  whig  party,  but  of  such  abilities  and  integrity,  as  between  two  aergeants-at-law,  puts  into  their  mouths  these 
brought  a  new  credit  to  it  in  the  countey.**  (Account  of  words: — 

thcConductoftheDuchessofMarlborough.)  Wr8.Ma8ham     «  ,Twas  sir  vour  law  • "  and    "Sir  vour  eloouence  " 
having  superseded  the  duchess  in  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne,     „  „  ™'  n    ^  J        '„«.*•'  a  u  v  ^  .  t  ,^"f      '     « 
by  l.er  intrigues,  aided  by  Mr.  Harley,  and  others  of  the    "  Your  s,  Cowper's  manner,    and  "  Your  .  Talbot  s  w^nse." 

tory  ])arty,  the  whigs  were  removed  from  office,  and  lord  One  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  benevolent  manner  must 
Co\\'per,  notwithstanding  the  soliciUtion  of  the  queen,  not  be  omitted.  In  1705,  Richard  Cromwell,  the  ex. 
ic-fusetl  to  retain  the  chancellorship  connected  with  those    protector,  lost  his  only  son,  unmarried.     By  this,  Richard 
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A  session  of  parliament  met  this  summer  in  Scotland :  there  was  a  diange  made  in  thi> 
ministry  there :  those  who  were  employed  in  the  former  session  conld  not  undertake  to  carry 
a  majority ;  so  all  the  duke  of  Queensbury'^s  friends  were  again  brought  into  emp]o3rmeiit. 
The  duke  of  Argyle'^s  instructions  were,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  procure  an  act,  settling 
the  succession  as  it  was  in  England,  or  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms :  when  he  came  to  Scotland,  and  laid  his  instructions  before  the  rest  of  the  ministen 
there,  the  marquis  of  Annandale  pressed  that  they  should  first  try  that  which  was  first  named 
in  the  instructions,  and  he  seemed  confident  that  if  all  who  were  in  employments  would  con- 
cur in  it,  they  should  be  able  to  carry  it.  Those  of  another  mind,  who  were  in  their  heaita 
for  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  put  this  by  with  great  zeal ;  they  said  they  mnst  not 
begin  with  that  which  would  meet  with  great  opposition,  and  be  perhaps  rejected ;  that  would 
beget  such  an  union  of  parties,  that  if  they  miscarried  in  the  one,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  other ;  therefore  they  thought  that  the  first  proposition  should  be  for  the  union ; 
that  was  popular,  and  seemed  to  be  a  remote  thing ;  so  there  would  be  no  great  opposition 
made  to  a  general  act  about  it.  Those  who  intended  still  to  oppose  it,  would  reckon  they 
would  find  matter  enough  in  the  particulars  to  raise  a  great  opposition,  and  so  to  defeat  it. 
This  course  was  agreed  on,  at  which  the  marquis  of  Annandale  was  so  highly  offended,  that 
he  concurred  no  more  in  the  councils  of  those  who  gave  the  other  advice.  Some  did  sin- 
cerely desire  the  union,  as  that  which  would  render  the  whole  bland  happy ;  others  were  in 
their  hearts  against  it ;  they  thought  it  was  a  plausible  step,  which  they  believed  would  run, 
by  a  long  treaty,  into  a  course  of  some  years ;  that  during  that  time  they  would  be  con- 
tinued in  their  employments,  and  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  impossible  so  to  adjust  all 
matters  as  to  frame  such  a  treaty  as  would  pass  in  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
Jacobites  concurred  all  heartily  in  this ;  it  kept  the  settling  the  succession  at  a  distance,  and 
very  few  looked  on  the  motion  for  the  union  as  any  thing  but  a  pretence,  to  keep  matters 
yet  longer  in  suspense ;  so  this  being  proposed  in  parliament,  it  was  soon  and  readily  agreed 
to,  with  little  or  no  opposition.  But  that  being  over,  complaints  were  made  of  the  acts 
passed,  in  the  parliament  of  England ;  which  carried  such  an  appearance  of  threatening^ 
that  many  thought  it  became  them  not  to  enter  on  a  treaty  till  these  should  be  repealed. 
It  was  carried,  but  not  without  difficulty,  that  no  clause  relating  to  that  should  be  in  the 
act  that  empowered  the  queen  to  name  the  commissioners ;  but  that  an  address  should  be 
made  to  the  queen,  praying  her  that  no  proceedings  should  be  made  in  the  treaty  till  the  act 
that  declared  the  Scotch  aliens  by  such  a  day,  should  be  repealed :  they  also  voted,  that  none 
of  that  nation  should  enter  upon  any  such  treaty  till  that  were  first  done.  This  was  popular, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  to  it ;  but  those  who  had  ill  intentions  hoped  that  all  would 
be  defeated  by  it.  The  session  run  out  into  a  great  length,  and  in  the  harvest-time,  which 
put  the  country  to  a  great  charge. 

In  Ireland,  the  new  heat  among  the  protestants  there,  raised  in  the  earl  of  Rochester's 
time,  and  connived  at,  if  not  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  went  on  still :  a  body  of 
hot  clergymen  sent  from  England,  began  to  form  meetings  in  Dublin,  and  to  have  emisBaries 
and  a  correspondence  over  Ireland,  on  design  to  raise  the  same  fury  in  the  clergy  of  that 
kingdom  against  the  dissenters  that  they  had  raised  here  in  England  :  whether  this  was  only 
the  effect  of  an  unthinking  and  ill-governed  heat  among  them,  or  if  it  was  set  on  by  foreign 
practices,  was  not  yet  visible.  It  did  certainly  serve  their  ends,  so  that  it  was  not 
to  be  doubted  that  they  were  not  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  it  up,  and  to 
promote  it,  whether  they  were  the  original  contrivers  of  it,  or  not ;  for  indeed  hot  men» 

became  entitled  to  a  life  estate  ia  the  manor  of  Huntley,  he  bad  refreshments,  and  when  in  court  he  aUowed  Urn  to 

near  Winchester.     He  sent  his  youngest  daughter  to  take  be  seated  and  coTcred.     One  of  the  opponent  coqnwl  «b. 

possession  of  the  estate,  but  instead  of  surrendering  it  to  jecting  to  this  was  immediately  stopped  by  the  rhanrdlw^ 

ber  father,  she  and  her  sisters  endeaToured  to  retain  it,  who  eventually  decreed  in  his  &Tour.     The  duuEwellot't 

pleading  that  he  was  superannuated,  and  that  they  would  conduct  was  approved  by  queen  Anne.     Mr.  Bnbtrodt 

allow  him  an  annuity.     Richard's  advanced  ago  did  not  Whitelocke  being  in  court,  observed,  **  Tbit  day  to  anay 

prevent  him   behaving  with  becoming  spirit.    He  pro-  years  ago,  I  saw  my  fitther  carry  the  great  Mai  befbro  tkat 

oecdcd  against  his  rebellious  children, and  having  to  appear  nian   (Cromwell)    through  Westminstor  EUL"— Blw. 

in  court,  his  sister,  lady  Fauconberg,  sent  him  thither  in  Britannica  by  Kippis ;  MUs  Hawkins's  MemollB  ;  NoUA 

her    coach.      Lord   Cowper,   remembering   CromwcH's  Contin.  of  Grainger, 
former  elevation,  conducted  him  into  an  apartment  where  * 
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not  practised  in  affiiirs,  aro  apt  enough  of  their  own  accord  to  run  into  wild  and  unreasonable 
extravagances. 

The  parliament  of  England  met  in  the  end  of  October :  the  first  struggle  was  about  the 
choice  of  a  speaker,  by  which  a  judgment  was  to  be  made  of  the  temper  and  inclinations  of 
the  members.  The  court  declared  for  Mr.  Smith ;  he  was  a  man  of  clear  parts,  and  of  a 
good  expression :  he  was  then  in  no  employment,  but  he  had  gone  through  great  posts  in 
the  former  reign,  with  reputation  and  honour.  He  had  been  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  he  had,  from  his  first  setting  out  into  the  world,  been 
thorouglily  in  the  principles  and  interests  of  the  whigs,  yet  with  a  due  temper  in  all  personal 
things,  with  relation  to  the  tories ;  but  they  all  declared  against  him  for  Mr.  Bromley,  a  man 
of  a  grave  deportment,  and  good  morals,  but  looked  on  as  a  violent  tory,  and  as  a  great 
favourer  of  Jacobites ;  which  appeared  evidently  in  a  relation  he  printed  of  his  travels  *. 
No  matter  of  that  sort  had  ever  been  carried  with  such  heat  on  both  sides  as  this  was : 
80  that  it  was  just  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it  of  the  temper  of  the  house,  it  went  for 
Mr.  Smith  by  a  majority  of  four-and-forty. 

The  queen,  after  she  had  confirmed  this  choice,  made  a  speech,  in  which  she  recommended 
imion  to  them,  in  a  very  particular  manner :  she  complained  of  the  reports  that  were  spread 
by  ill-designing  men,  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  who  under  these  insinuations  covered 
that  which  they  durst  not  own  f.  She  recommended  the  care  of  the  public  supplies  to  the 
commons,  and  spoke  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  high  and  very  obliging  terms.  This  produced 
addresses  from  both  houses,  in  which  they  expressed  a  detestation  of  those  practices  of 
infusing  into  her  subjects  groundless  fears  concerning  the  church :  this  went  easily,  for  some 
kept  out  of  the  way,  from  whom  it  was  expected  that  they  would  afterwards  open  more 
copiously  on  the  subject.  The  chairmen  of  the  several  committees  of  the  house  of  commons, 
were  men  of  whom  the  court  was  well  assured. 

The  first  matter  with  which  they  commonly  begin  is  to  receive  petitions  against  the  mem- 
bers returned,  so  that  gave  a  further  discovery  of  the  inclinations  of  the  majority :  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  nation  was  grown  to  such  a  height,  and  there  was  so  much  foul  practice  on 
all  hands,  that  there  was,  no  doubt,  great  cause  of  complaint.  The  first  election  that  was 
judged  was  that  of  St.  Albans,  where  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  a  house  :  she  recom- 
mended admiral  Killigrew  to  those  in  the  town,  which  was  done  all  England  over,  by  per- 
sons of  quality,  who  had  any  interest  in  the  burghers;  yet^ though  much  foul  practice  was 
proved  on  the  other  hand,  and  there  was  not  the  least  colour  of  evidence  to  fix  any  ill  prac- 
tice on  her,  some  reflected  very  indecently  upon  her  :  Bromley  compared  her  to  Alice  Piers, 
in  king  Edward  the  Third's  time,  and  said  many  other  virulent  things  against  her;  for 
indeed  she  was  looked  upon  by  the  whole  party,  as  the  person  who  had  reconciled  the  whigs 
to  the  queen,  from  whom  she  was  naturally  very  averse.  Most  of  the  controverted  elections 
were  carried  in  favour  of  the  whigs :  in  some  few  they  failed,  more  by  reason  of  private 
animosities,  than  by  the  strength  of  the  other  side.  The  house  of  commons  came  readily  in 
to  vote  all  the  supplies  that  were  asked,  and  went  on  to  provide  proper  funds  for  them. 

The  most  important  debates  that  were  in  this  session  began  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the 
queen  being  present  at  them  all.  The  lord  Haversham  opened  the  motions  of  the  tory  side ; 
ho  arraigned  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  conduct,  both  on  the  Moselle  and  in  Brabant,  and 
reflected  severely  on  the  Dutch,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  war  cost  them 
nothing  ;  and  after  he  had  wandered  long  in  a  rambling  discourse,  he  came  at  last  to  the 
point  which  was  laid  to  be  the  debate  of  the  day :  he  said  we  had  declared  a  successor  to  the 
crown,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  from  us ;  while  the  pretender  was  much  nearer ;  and 
Scotland  was  armed  and  ready  to  receive  him  ;  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  have  the  same 

*  Tho  right  honourable  William  Bromley  appears  to  raised  to  the  chair  without  opposition.     He  died  in  1782. 

nave  been  the  son  of  sir  William  Bromley,  knight  of  the  His  "  Travels,**  published  when  be  was  a  young  man, 

Butli,  resident  at  Baggington,  in  Warvrickshire.    Wealthy  rendered  him  distinguished  for  his  Jacobinical  opinions.— 

and  highly  estimable  in  priratc  life,  he  had  great  interest  Noble^s  Contin.  of  Grainger. 

%N  ith  the  party  he  supported.    He  represented  the  univer-         f  The  debate  upon  this  part  of  the  queen's  speech,  wat 

eity   of  Oxford   in   parliament  from  1701    until   1727.  very  animated  in  the  house  of  lords. — See  Chandler's  Do- 

Though  he  failed  obtaining  the  speakership  as  mentioned  bates,  ii.  154;  where  Burnet's  and  other  peers*  speechei 

fib  )ve,  yet  when  the  ministry  was  changed,  in  1710,  he  was  are  giyen. 
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ffWKMV^,  itn  wUxtt  Vm^AxhA  hoA  dsdaicd  ;  these  were  tkremteKBg  diugu*  tlai  hnag  over 
CM,  mA  miy^A  l^:  wizx  u.  11^  oryiiclnded.  thas  he  did  wA  see  how  tbej  cooki  be  peereated, 
an!  th^  nation  mad^  aale.  hr  aay  'Aher  waj,  lot  by  mrhzng  the  next  «ifcg«og  to  come  and 
lire  among  us.  The  dake  cf  Backmgfaani.  the  caib  of  Rochester,  Xottb^faani,  and  Angle- 
mif  earned  on  tbe  dehate,  with  great  eaniesQKa :  it  was  mged.  that  ther  had  sworn  to 
maiirtain  the  xacctmrai,  and  hj  that  they  were  bound  to  inast  on  this  motion,  snoe  there 
waff  Wf  meana  ^>  raxe  to  maintain  it,  aa  to  have  the  sooceaeor  upon  the  spot  ready  to 
awl  maintain  h»  right :  it  apf^eared,  tfaroagh  oar  whole  hiatorr.  that  whomerer 
into  England  had  always  carried  it :  the  pretending  soocessor  might  be  in  England  withiii 
three  days,  whereas  it  might  be  three  weelu  before  the  declared  snceesBcx'  coold  come :  6om 
thence  it  wan  inferred  that  the  danger  was  apparent  and  dreadfbl,  if  the  soccesor  ahoald  not 
be  brongfit  over :  if  king  Charles  had  been  in  Sspain  when  the  late  king  died,  probacy  thai 
would  hare  prevented  all  this  war,  in  which  we  were  now  engaged  *.  With  these  lorda,  hj 
a  strange  n;verte,  all  the  tones  joined ;  and  by  another,  and  as  Strang  a  reverse,  all  the 
whigs  joined  in  opfiofnng  it.  They  thought  this  matter  was  to  be  left  wholly  to  the  queen ; 
that  it  was  neitlier  prr^per  nor  safe  either  for  the  crown,  or  for  the  nation,  that  the  heir 
slkmld  not  1^  in  an  entire  dependence  on  the  qaeen  ;  a  rivalry  between  two  courts  might 
thrr^w  ns  mUf  great  distractions,  and  be  attended  with  very  ill  consequences :  the  next  sac- 
eemtn  had  expressed  a  fail  satisfaction,  and  rested  on  the  assurances  the  queen  had  given  her, 
fii  her  fi nn  adhc-rence  U9  her  title,  and  to  the  maintaining  of  it :  the  nation  was  prepared  for 
it  by  the  orrlers  the  queen  had  given  to  name  her  in  the  daily  prayers  of  the  churdi :  great 
endeavours  had  been  used  to  bring  the  Scotch  nation  to  declsje  the  same  successor.  It  was 
true,  we  still  wanted  one  great  security,  we  had  not  yet  made  any  provision  for  carrying  on 
the  government,  for  maintaining  the  public  quiet^  for  proclaiming  and  sending  for  the  soo- 
cessor, and  for  keeping  things  in  order  till  the  successor  should  come :  it  seemed  therefore 
necessary,  to  make  an  effectual  provision  against  the  disorders  that  might  happen  in  sach  an 
intervaL  This  was  proposed  first  by  myself,  and  it  was  seconded  by  the  lord  Godi^hin, 
and  all  the  whigs  went  into  it ;  and  so  the  question  was  put  upon  tho  other  motion,  as  first 
made,  by  a  previous  division,  whether  that  should  be  put,  or  not,  and  vras  carried  in  the 
negative  by  about  three  to  one. 

Tlie  queen  heard  the  debate,  and  seemed  amazed  at  the  behaviour  of  some,  who,  when 
they  had  credit  with  her,  and  apprehended  that  such  a  motion  might  be  made  by  the  whigs, 
had  fK>sw;ssed  her  with  deep  prejudices  against  it ;  for  they  made  her  apprehend,  that  when 
tlie  next  succfrHHor  should  be  brought  over,  she  herself  would  be  so  eclipsed  by  it,  that  she 
would  \Hi  iiiucli  in  tho  successor  s  power,  and  reign  only  at  her,  or  his,  court^ :  yet  these 
rtsry  fN;rs^>iis,  having  now  lost  their  interest  in  her,  and  their  posts,  were  driving  on  that  very 
motion  wliieli  tliey  had  made  her  apprehend  was  the  most  fatal  thing  that  could  befidl. 
Iliis  tin;  ducliesH  c»f  Marlborough  told  me,  but  she  named  no  person ;  and  upon  it  a  Tery 
black  sns])icion  was  taken  up,  by  some,  that  the  proposers  of  this  matter  knew,  or  at  lenK 
b<9lievfKl,  that  the  queen  would  not  agree  to  the  motion,  which  way  soever  it  might  be 
brought  to  her ;  whether  in  an  address,  or  in  a  bill ;  and  then  they  might  reckon,  that  tlii# 
would  giv(*  such  a  jealousy,  and  create  such  a  misunderstanding  between  her  and  the  psilift- 
ment,  or  rathc'r  ihc.  whole  nation,  as  would  unsettle  her  whole  government,  and  put  aU  things 
in  disorder.     J)ut  this  was  only  a  suspicion,  and  more  cannot  be  made  of  it. 

'i*he  lords  w(*ro  now  engaged  to  go  on  in  the  debate  for  a  regency ;  it  was  opened  hy  the 
lorrl  Wharton  in  a  manner  that  charmed  the  whole  house  -f* :  he  had  not  been  present  at  the 
former  debate,  but  ho  said  he  was  much  delighted  with  what  he  had  heard  conoeming  it ; 


*  Tlio  R|MTrrh  cf  lord  HAVcrthain  it  giyen  in  Chand- 
ler** Drbati^  Hon  to  of  fjonU,  ii.  148. 

f  ThoniM,  niarqiiiii  of  Wharton,  is  dcftcribed  by  thoM 
who  know  hinif  m  perfectly  a  gentleman  in  his  manners, 
of  suprrinr  mental  capacity,  and  hii;hly  courageous ;  hut 
he  was  tho  (rmtest  libertine  of  his  time.  IIo  gloried  in 
hrinir  vicious;  he  was  a  slave  to  women,  wine,  and  every 
fixrrss.  To  support  the  consequent  expense,  no  bribery 
WM  t(M>   barefacrd.     Such  a  man  nooessarily  scoffed  at 


religion — for  to  him  nothing  would  be  more  tpfialHng 
to  be  convinced  of  its  truth.  William  emplojvd  him,  ba| 
would  never  make  him  prime  minister.  Anne  adviaecd 
him,  but  could  not  trust  him.  Geoige  tbe  Rnt  nuide  Um 
lord  privy  seal.  lie  died,  aged  sixty -six,  in  the  ymt  17 1& 
He  is  believed  to  have  written  the  ballad  of  **  UUi* 
bullero.**— Birch's  Lives;  Mackay's Chaneten ;  MoUa^i 
Con  tin.  of  Grainger. 
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he  said,  he  had  ever  looked  on  the  securing  a  protestant  succession  to  the  crown  as  that 
which  secured  all  our  happiness :  he  had  heard  the  queen  recommend,  from  the  throne,  union 
and  agreement  to  all  her  subjects,  with  a  great  emotion  in  his  own  mind ;  it  was  now  evident 
there  was  a  divinity  about  her  when  she  spoke ;  the  cause  was  certainly  supernatural,  for 
we  saw  the  miracle  that  was  wrought  by  it ;  now  all  were  for  the  protestant  succession ;  it 
had  not  been  always  so :  he  rejoiced  in  their  conversion,  and  confessed  it  was  a  miracle  :  he 
would  not,  he  could  not,  he  ought  not  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  moved  for 
inviting  the  next  successor  over ;  yet  he  could  not  hinder  himself  from  remembering  what 
had  passed,  in  a  course  of  many  years ;  and  how  men  had  argued,  voted  and  protested  all 
that  while.  Tliis  confirmed  his  opinion  that  a  miracle  was  now  wrought,  and  that  might 
oblige  some  to  show  their  change,  by  an  excess  of  zeal,  which  he  could  not  but  commend, 
though  he  did  not  fully  agree  to  it.  After  this  preamble  he  opened  the  proposition  for  the 
regency,  in  all  the  branches  of  it ;  that  regents  should  be  empowered  to  act,  in  the  name  of 
the  successor,  till  he  should  send  over  orders ;  that  besides  those,  whom  the  parliament 
should  name,  the  next  successor  should  send  over  a  nomination  sealed  up,  and  to  be  opened, 
when  that  accident  should  happen,  of  persons  who  should  act  in  the  same  capacity  with 
those  who  should  be  named  by  parliament ;  so  the  motion  being  thus  digested,  was  agreed 
to  by  all  the  whigs^  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  pursuant  to  these  propositions. 
But  upon  the  debate  on  the  heads  of  the  bill,  it  did  appear  that  the  conversion,  which  the 
lord  Wharton  had  so  pleasantly  magnified,  was  not  so  entire  as  he  seemed  to  suppose :  there 
was  some  cause  given  to  doubt  of  the  miracle ;  for  when  a  security,  that  was  real  and 
visible,  was  thus  offered,  those  who  made  the  other  motion,  flew  off  from  it.  They  pre- 
tended, that  it  was  because  they  could  not  go  off  from  their  first  motion ;  but  they  were 
told,  that  the  immediate  successor  might  indeed,  during  her  life,  continue  in  England,  yet  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  her  son,  the  elector,  could  be  always  absent  from  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  throw  off  all  care  of  them,  and  of  the  concerns  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  bore  so 
great  a  share.  If  he  should  go  over  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  the  accident  might  happen,  in 
which  it  was  certainly  necessary  to  provide  such  an  expedient  as  was  now  offered.  This 
laid  them  open  to  much  censure,  but  men  engaged  in  parties  are  not  easily  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance. It  was  resolved  that  the  regents  should  be  seven  and  no  more ;  and  they  were 
fixed  by  the  posts  they  were  in :  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord 
treasurer,  lord  president,  lord  privy  seal,  lord  high  admiral^  and  the  lord  chief  justice  for 
the  time  being,  were  named  for  that  high  trust.  The  tories  struggled  hard,  that  the  lord 
treasurer  should  not  be  one,  only  to  show  their  spite  to  the  lord  Godolphin,  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  with  scorn ;  for  it  seemed  ridiculous,  in  a  time,  when  there  might  be  much 
occasion  for  money,  to  exclude  an  ofiicer  from  that  high  trust,  who  alone  could  furnish  them 
with  it,  or  direct  them  how  to  be  furnislied.  The  tories  moved,  that  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  should  be  one,  but  that  was  likevdse  rejected ;  for  the  design  of  the  act  was,  that 
the  government  should  be  carried  on  by  those  who  should  be  at  that  time  in  the  conduct  and 
secret  of  affairs,  and  were  persons  nominated  by  the  queen ;  whereas  the  lord  mayor  was 
cliosen  by  the  city,  and  had  no  practice  in  business.  These  regents  were  required  to  pro- 
claim the  next  successor,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  like  proclamation  over  England  and  Ire- 
land :  the  next  successor  might  send  a  triplicate  of  the  persons,  named  by  her  or  him  ;  one 
of  these  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  another  with  the  lord 
keeper,  and  a  third  with  his  own  minister,  residing  at  this  court ;  upon  the  producing  whereof, 
the  persons  nominated  were  to  join  with  the  regents,  and  to  act  in  equality  with  them  ;  the 
last  parliament,  even  though  dissolved,  was  to  be  presently  brought  together,  and  empowered 
to  continue  sitting  for  six  months ;  and  thus  things  were  to  be  kept  in  order  till  the  successor 
should  either  come  in  person,  or  send  over  his  orders. 

The  tories  made  some  opposition  to  every  branch  of  the  act,  but  in  that  of  the  parliament's 
sitting  the  opposition  was  more  remarkable.  The  earl  of  Rochester  moved  that  the  parlia- 
ment  and  the  regents  should  be  limited,  to  pass  no  act  of  repeal  of  any  part  of  the  act  of 
uniformity,  and,  in  his  positive  way,  said,  if  this  was  not  agreed  to,  he  should  still  think  the 
cl  111  roll  was  in  danger,  notwithstanding  what  they  had  heard  from  the  throne  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.   It  was  objected  to  this,  that  if  the  regal  power  was  in  the  regents,  and  if 
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the  parliament  was  likewise  a  legal  one,  then,  by  the  constitution,  the  whole  legislature  was 
in  them,  and  that  could  not  be  limited  :  for  they  could  repeal  any  law  that  limited  them. 
But  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  regents  might  be  limited.  So  that,  as  the 
design  of  moving  this  might  be  to  have  a  new  colour  to  possess  the  clergy  that  there  was  a 
secret  design  against  the  church,  which  might  break  out  at  such  a  time,  the  lords  gavo  -way 
to  it,  though  they  thought  it  unreasonable,  and  proposed  with  no  good  design.  The  tones, 
upon  the  yielding  this  to  them,  proposed  a  great  many  more  limitations;  such  as  the 
restraining  the  regents  from  consenting  to  a  repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments,  the 
acts  for  trials  in  cases  of  treason,  and  some  others:  and  so  extravagant  were  they  in 
their  design  of  making  the  act  appear  ridiculous,  that  they  proposed  as  a  limitation  that 
they  should  not  have  power  to  repeal  the  acts  of  succession.  All  these  were  rejected  with 
scorn  and  indignation;  the  lords  seeing  by  this  their  error  in  yielding  to  that  proposed, 
by  the  earl  of  Rochester.  The  bill  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  the  tones  protested 
against  it. 

I  never  knew  any  thing  in  the  management  of  the  tories  by  which  they  suffered  more  in 
their  reputation  than  by  this.  They  hoped  that  the  motion  for  the  invitation  would  haye 
cleared  them  of  all  suspicions  of  inclinations  towards  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and 
would  have  reconciled  the  body  of  the  nation  to  them,  and  turned  them  against  all  who 
should  oppose  it ;  but  the  progress  of  the  matter  produced  a  contrary  effect.  The  manage- 
ment was  so  ill  disguised,  that  it  was  visible  they  intended  only  to  provoke  the  queen  by  it, 
hoping  that  the  provocation  might  go  so  far,  that  in  the  sequel  all  their  designs  might  be 
brought  about,  though  by  a  method  that  seemed  quite  contrary  to  them,  and  destructive 
of  them. 

The  bill  lay  long  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  secret  management  that  was  against  it. 
The  tories  there  likewise  proposed  that  the  next  successor  should  be  brought  over,  whidi 
was  opposed  by  the  whigs,  not  by  any  vote  against  it,  but  by  resolving  to  go  through  the 
lords'  bill  first.  The  secret  management  was  from  Hanover.  Some  indigent  persons,  and 
others  employed  by  the  tories,  had  studied  to  infuse  jealousies  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers 
into  the  old  electoress.  She  was  then  seventy-five,  but  had  still  so  much  vivacity,  that,  as 
she  was  the  most  knowing  and  the  most  entertaining  woman  of  the  age,  so  she  seemed 
willing  to  change  her  scene,  and  to  come  and  shine  among  us  here  in  England  *.  They  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  write  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  intimating  her  readiness 
to  come  over,  if  the  queen  and  parliament  should  desire  it.  This  was  made  public  by  the 
intriguing  persons  in  that  court :  and  a  colour  was  soon  found  to  keep  some  whigs  from 
agreeing  to  the  actf .  In  the  act  that  first  settled  the  succession,  one  limitation  (as  was  told 
in  its  proper  place)  had  been,  that  when  the  crown  should  pass  into  that  house,  no  man  who 
had  either  place  or  pension  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  clanse 
in  this  bill,  that  empowered  either  the  parliament  that  should  be  current  at  the  queen's 
death,  or  that  which  had  sat  last  (though  dissolved),  to  sit  for  six  months,  or  till  the  suo- 
cessor  should  dissolve  it,  seemed  contrary  to  this  incapacitating  clause  in  the  former  act. 
Great  exceptions  were  taken  to  this  by  some  zealous  whigs,  who  were  so  possessed  with  fhe 
notion  of  a  self-denying  bill,  as  necessary  to  preserve  public  liberty  from  the  practices  of-  m 
designing  court,  that  for  some  weeks  there  was  cause  to  fear  not  only  the  loss  of  the  bill,  but 
a  breach  among  the  whigs  upon  this  head.  Much  pains  were  taken,  and  with  very  good 
effect,  to  heal  this.     It  was  at  last  settled :  a  great  many  offices  were  enumerated,  and  it 

*  Sophia  Hcdiwisclita  vras  the  young^est  of  tho  twelve  German,   French,  and  Italian,  and  wu  a  profieient  in 

children  of  Frederic,  elector  palatine,   titular   king   of  Latin.     She  was  as  great  a  worker  with  her  needle  M  her 

Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth,  the  only  sister  of  Charles  the  contemporary,  our  queen  Mary.     These  purraStt  did  noi 

First.     She  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1630,  and  married  injure  her  health,  for  she  constantly  used  the  ezerdee  el 

Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Hanover,  in  1658.     The  agi.  walking:  age   had   not  marked  her  with  wrinkleti  nor 

tation  of  her  mind,  at  the  time  of  which  Burnet  treats  in  deprived  her  of  teeth. — Noble*s  Contin.  of  Grainger. 

the  above  page,  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  her  death.  f  A  pamphlet,  recommending  the  Tidt  to  Rn^^aad  of 

She  died  suddenly  in  the  gardens  of  Haurcnhausen,  in  the  electoress,  was  published/  entitled,   "  A  Letter  freoa 

1714.     Queen  Anne  only  surA-ived  her  fifty-three  days.  Sir  Rowland  Gwynn  to  the  ea*l  of  Stamford.**   The  eoou 

Sophia's  long  life  was  spotless.    She  had  as  many  virtues,  mons  voted  it  seditious,  &c.      See  Chandler't  Debates  c€ 

and  confessedly  more  accomplishments,  than  any  of  the  H.  of  Commons,  iii.  466. 
princesses  her  contemporaries.      She  spoke  I^w  Dutch, 
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was  declared  that  every  man  who  held  any  of  these,  was  thereby  incapacitated  from  sitting 
in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  every  member  of  the  house,  who  did  accept  of  any  other 
office,  was  upon  that  excluded  the  house,  and  a  new  writ  was  to  go  out  to  those  whom  he 
represented  to  choose  again :  but  it  was  left  free  to  them  to  choose  him  or  any  other,  as  they 
pleased.  It  was  desired  by  those  who  pressed  this  matter  most,  that  it  should  take  place 
only  in  the  next  reign  ;  but,  to  remove  all  jealousy,  the  ministers  were  content  that  these 
clauses  should  take  place  immediately  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament.  And 
when  the  house  of  commons  sent  up  these  self-denying  clauses  to  the  lords,  they  added  to 
them  a  repeal  of  that  clause,  in  the  first  act  of  succession,  by  which  the  succeeding  princes 
were  limited  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  their  council,  and  by  which  all  the  privy  coun- 
sellors were  to  be  obliged  to  sign  their  advices;  which  was  impracticable,  since  it  was 
visible  that  no  man  would  be  a  privy  counsellor  on  those  terms.  Tlie  lords  added  the  repeal 
of  this  clause  to  the  amendments  sent  up  by  the  commons,  and  the  commons  readily  agreed 
to  it. 

After  this  act  had  passed,  the  lord  Halifax,  remembering  what  the  earl  of  Rochester  had 
said  concerning  the  danger  the  church  might  be  in,  moved  that  a  day  might  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  those  dangers,  about  which  so  many  tragical  stories  had  been  published  of  late. 
A  day  was  appointed  for  this,  and  we  were  all  made  believe  that  we  should  hear  many 
frightful  things  ;  but  our  expectations  were  not  anSwered.  Some  spoke  of  danger  from  the 
presbytery  that  was  settled  in  Scotland  :  some  spoke  of  the  absence  of  the  next  successor : 
some  reflected  on  the  occasional  bill  that  was  rejected  in  that  house :  some  complained 
of  the  schools  of  the  dissenters :  and  others  reflected  on  the  principles  that  many  had  drank 
in,  that  were  difierent  from  those  formerly  received,  and  that  seemed  destructive  of  the 
church. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  it  was  said  that  the  church  was  safer  now  than  ever  it  had  been. 
At  the  revolution,  provision  was  made  that  our  king  must  be  of  the  reformed  religion,  nor 
was  this  all ;  in  the  late  act  of  succession  it  was  enacted,  that  he  should  be  of  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  England.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  object  to  the  house  the  rejecting  a  bill 
which  was  done  by  the  majority,  of  whom  it  became  not  the  lesser  number  to  complain. 
We  had  all  our  former  laws  left  to  us,  not  only  entire,  but  fortified  by  late  additions  and 
explanations ;  so  that  we  were  safer  in  all  these  than  we  had  been  at  any  time  formerly. 
The  dissenters  gained  no  new  strength,  they  were  visibly  decreasing ;  the  toleration  had 
softened  their  tempers,  and  they  concurred  zealously  in  serving  all  the  ends  of  the  govern- 
ment :  nor  was  there  any  particular  complaint  brought  against  them :  they  seemed  quiet 
and  content  with  their  toleration,  if  they  could  be  but  secure  of  enjoying  it.  The  queen 
was  taking  the  most  effectual  means  possible  to  deliver  the  clergy  from  the  depression  of 
poverty,  tliat  brought  them  under  much  contempt,  and  denied  them  the  necessary  means  and 
helps  of  study.  The  bishops  looked  after  their  dioceses  with  a  care  that  had  not  been  known 
in  the  memory  of  man.  Great  sums  were  yearly  raised  by  their  care  and  zeal,  for  serving 
the  plantations,  better  than  had  ever  yet  been  done.  A  spirit  of  zeal  and  piety  appeared  in 
our  churches,  and  at  sacrament,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times.  In  one  respect  it  was 
acknowledged  the  church  was  in  danger :  there  was  an  evil  spirit  and  a  virulent  temper 
spread  among  the  clergy  :  there  were  many  indecent  sermons  preached  on  public  occasions, 
and  those  hot  clergymen,  who  were  not  the  most  regular  in  their  lives,  had  raised  factions 
in  many  dioceses  against  their  bishops.  These  were  dangers  created  by  those  very  men  who 
filled  the  nation  with  this  outcry  against  imaginary  ones,  while  their  own  conduct  produced 
real  and  threatening  dangers.  Many  severe  reflections  were  thrown  out  on  both  sides  in  the 
progress  of  this  debate. 

It  ended  in  a  vote,  carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  church  of  England,  under  the 
queen'*s  happy  administration,  was  in  a  safe  and  flourishing  condition ;  and  to  this  a  severe^ 
consure  was  added  on  the  spreaders  of  these  reports  of  dangers,  that  they  were  the  enemies 
of  the  queen  and  of  her  government.  They  also  resolved  to  make  an  address  to  the  queen, 
in  vvhicli,  after  this  was  set  forth,  they  prayed  her  to  order  a  prosecution,  according  to  law, 
of  all  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  this  offence.  They  sent  this  down  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, where  the  debate  was  brought  over  again,  but  it  was  run  down  with  great  force* 
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The  commons  agreed  with  the  lords,  and  both  houses  went  together  to  the  qneen  with  this 
address.  Such  a  concurrence  of  both  houses  had  not  been  seen  for  some  years.  And  indeed 
there  was  in  both  so  great  a  majority  for  carrying  on  all  the  interests  of  the  government,  that 
the  men  of  ill  intentions  had  no  hopes,  during  the  whole  session,  of  embroOiog  mattera,  but 
in  the  debates  concerning  the  self-denying  clause  above-mentioned. 

But  though  the  main  designs  and  hopes  of  the  party  had  thus  not  only  foiled  them,  bnt 
turned  against  them,  yet  they  resolved  to  make  another  attempt :  it  was  on  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  though  they  spoke  of  him  with  great  respect.  They  complained  of  the  enon 
committed  this  year  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  indeed  laid  the  blame  of  the  miacar- 
riage  of  the  design  on  the  Moselle  on  the  prince  of  Baden,  and  the  errors  committed  in 
Brabant  on  the  States  and  their  deputies :  but  they  said  they  could  not  judge  of  these 
things,  nor  be  able  to  lay  before  the  queen  those  advices  that  might  be  fit  for  them  to 
offer  to  her,  unless  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  those  affairs :  there- 
fore they  proposed,  that  by  an  address  they  might  pray  the  queen  to  communicate  to  them 
all  that  she  knew  concerning  those  transactions  during  the  last  campaign ;  for  they  reckoned 
that,  if  all  particulars  should  be  laid  before  them,  they  would  find  somewhat  in  the  duke  of 
Marlborough'^s  conduct,  on  which  a  censure  might  be  fixed.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
if  any  complaint  was  brought  against  any  of  the  queen's  subjects,  it  would  be  reasonable  for 
them  to  enquire  into  it,  by  all  proper  Vays :  but  the  house  of  lords  could  not  pretend  to 
examine,  or  to  censure,  the  conduct  of  the  queens  allies :  they  were  not  subject  to  them,  nor 
could  they  be  heard  to  justify  themselves :  and  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  if  they  should 
pass  a  censure,  or  make  a  complaint,  of  them.  It  was  one  of  the  trusts  that  was  lodged 
with  the  government,  to  manage  all  treaties  and  alliances ;  so  that  our  commerce  with  oar 
allies  was  wholly  in  the  crown  :  allies  might  sometimes  fail,  being  not  able  to  perform  what 
they  undertook :  they  are  subject  both  to  errors  and  to  accidents,  and  are  sometimes  ill- 
served  :  the  entering  into  that  matter  was  not  at  all  proper  for  the  house,  unless  it  was 
intended  to  run  into  rash  and  indiscreet  censures,  on  design  to  provoke  the  allies,  and  by  that 
means  to  weaken,  if  not  break,  the  alliance.  The  queen  would  no  doubt  endeavour  to  redress 
whatsoever  was  amiss,  and  that  must  be  trusted  to  her  conduct. 

So  this  attempt  not  only  failed,  but  it  happened  upon  this,  as  upon  other  occasions,  that 
it  was  turned  against  those  who  made  it.  An  address  v^as  made  to  the  queen,  praying  her 
to  go  on  in  her  alliances,  and  in  particular  to  cultivate  a  perfect  union  and  correspondence 
with  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces.  This  had  a  very  good  effect  in  Holland,  for  the 
agents  of  France  were  at  the  same  time  both  spreading  reports  among  us  that  the  Dutch 
were  inclined  to  a  peace ;  and  among  them,  that  the  English  had  very  unkind  thoughts  of 
them.  The  design  was  to  alienate  us  from  one  another,  that  so  both  might  be  thereby 
the  better  disposed  to  hearken  to  a  project  of  peace ;  which,  in  the  state  in  which  mattem 
were  at  that  time,  was  the  most  destructive  thing  that  could  be  thought  on.  And  all 
motions  that  looked  that  way  gave  very  evident  discoveries  of  the  bad  intentions  of  those 
who  made  them. 

The  next  business  of  a  public  nature  that  came  before  the  parliament  was  earned  Teiy 
unanimously.  The  queen  laid  before  the  two  houses  the  addresses  of  the  Scotch  pariiament 
against  any  progress  in  the  treaty  of  union,  till  the  act,  which  declared  them  aliens  by  socb 
a  day,  should  be  repealed.  Tho  tories  upon  this  occasion,  to  make  themsolves  popular,  after 
they  had  failed  in  many  attempts,  resolved  to  promote  this ;  apprehending  that  the  wliig% 
who  had  first  moved  for  that  act,  would  be  for  maintaining  their  own  work :  but  thej 
seemed  to  be  much  surprised,  when,  after  they  had  prefaced  their  motions  in  ttiis  matter, 
with  such  declarations  of  their  intentions  for  the  public  good,  that  showed  they  ezpeeted 
opposition  and  a  debate,  the  whigs  not  only  agreed  to  this,  but  carried  the  motion  further, 
to  tho  other  act  relating  to  their  manufacture  and  trade.  Tliis  passed  veiy  unanimoudj  in 
both  houses ;  and,  by  this  means,  way  was  made  for  opening  a  treaty,  as  soon  as  the  itPBriian 
should  come  to  an  end.  All  the  northern  parts  of  England,  which  had  been  disturbed  tat 
some  years  with  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  Scotland,  that  would  certainly  be  miscfaienma 
to  them,  whatsoever  the  end  of  it  might  prove,  were  much  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
|)eace  and  union  with  their  neighbours. 
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These  were  the  most  important  debates  during  this  session ;  at  all  which  the  queen  was 
present :  she  stayed  all  the  while,  and  hearkened  to  every  thing  with  great  attention.  Tlie 
debates  were  managed  on  the  one  side  by  the  lords  Godolphin,  Wharton,  Somers,  Halifax, 
Sunderland,  and  Townshend*  :  on  the  other  side,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  lords 
Rochester,  Nottingham,  Anglesey,  Guernsey,  and  Haversbam.  There  was  so  much  strength 
and  clearness  on  the  one  side,  and  so  much  heat  and  artifice  on  the  other,  that  nothing  but 
obstinate  partiality  could  resist  so  evident  a  conviction. 

The  house  of  commons  went  on  in  creating  funds  for  the  supplies  they  had  voted  for  the 
next  year :  and  the  nation  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  government,  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  that  a  fund  being  created  for  two  millions  and  a  half,  by  way  of  annuities  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  at  the  end  of  which  the  capital  was  to  sink  ;  the 
whole  sum  was  subscribed  in  a  very  few  days.  At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
proposed  the  advance  of  a  sum  of  500,000/.  to  the  emperor,  for  the  use  of  prince  Eugene  and 
the  service  of  Italy,  upon  a  branch  of  the  emperor**s  revenue  in  Silesia,  at  eight  per  cent., 
and  the  capital  to  be  repaid  in  eight  years.  The  nation  did  so  abound,  both  in  money  and 
zeal,  that  this  was  likewise  advanced  in  a  very  few  days.  Our  armies,  as  well  as  our  allies, 
were  every  where  punctually  paid.  The  credit  of  the  nation  was  never  raised  so  high  in 
any  age,  nor  so  sacredly  maintained.  The  treasury  was  as  exact  and  as  regular  in  all  pay- 
ments as  any  private  banker  could  be.  It  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  money  went  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  specie  :  that  which  maintained  the  war  in  Spain  was  to  be  sent  thither  in  that 
manner,  the  way  by  bills  of  exchange  not  being  yet  opened.  Our  trade  with  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  formerly  brought  us  great  returns  of  money,  was  now  stopped  :  by  this 
means  there  grew  to  be  a  sensible  want  of  money  over  the  nation.  This  was  in  a  great 
measure  supplied  by  the  currency  of  exchequer  bills  and  bank  notes :  and  this  lay  so  obvious 
to  the  disaffected  party,  that  they  were  often  attempting  to  blast,  at  least  to  disparage,  this 
paper  credit ;  but  it  was  still  kept  up.  It  bred  a  just  indignation  in  all  who  had  a  true  love 
to  their  country,  to  see  some  using  all  possible  methods  to  shake  the  administration,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad,  was  much  the  best  that  had  been  in 
the  memory  of  man  :  and  was  certainly  not  only  easy  to  the  subjects  in  general,  but  gentle 
even  towards  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  undermine  it. 

The  lord  Somers  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords  to  correct  some  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  common  law  and  in  chancery,  that  were  both  dilatory  and  very  chargeable.  He 
began  the  motion  with  some  instances  that  were  more  conspicuous  and  gross;  and  he 
managed  the  matter  so,  that  both  the  lord  keeper  and  judges  concurred  with  hiiii :  though 
it  passes  generally  for  a  maxim,  that  judges  ought  rather  to  enlarge  than  contract  their 
jurisdiction.  A  bill  passed  the  house  that  began  a  reformation  of  proceedings  at  law,  which, 
as  things  now  stand,  are  certainly  among  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  nation.  When  this 
went  through  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  visible  that  the  interest  of  under-officers,  clerks, 
and  attorneys,  whose  gains  were  to  be  lessened  by  this  bill,  was  more  considered  than  the 
interest  of  the  nation  itself.  Several  clauses,  how  beneficial  soever  to  the  subject,  which 
touched  on  their  profit,  were  left  out  by  the  commons.     But  what  fault  soever  the  lords 

*  Charlef ,  viicoant  Townsend,  was  in  early  life  a  tory,  became  Walpole  and  Towntend,  than  things  went  wrong, 

but  joined  the  whig  party  when  he  observed  that  it  was  and  a  separation  ensued.**      When  lord  Townsend  was 

the  staunchest  supporter  of  the  protestant  interest.    Under  solicited  again  to  return   to   office,  he  at  once  replied. 

queen  Anne,  he  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  captain  **  No — for  I  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of 

of  Iicr  yeoman  guard,  &c.      At  the  accession  of  Geoige  my  temper,  and  by  personal  resentment,  to  adopt  a  lin* 

the  Firet,  lie  was  made  principal  secretary  of  state.     In  of  conduct,  which  in  my  cooler  moments  I  may  regret.** 

1717,  he  went  as  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and  three  He  retired  to  his  seat,  Rainham,  in  Norfolk,  and  died 

ycai-s  after  became  president  of  the  council.     Geoi^e  the  there  suddenly,  aged  sixty-four,  in  1738.     H«  rang  the 

Second  continued  him  in  the  secretary's  place.     He  acted  bell,  and  upon  his  servant  obeying  the  summons,  his  lord* 

tor  many  years  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  ship  was  found  without  any  symptom  of  life.     Slow  in 

A\'a1polc,  but  they  at  lengtli  quarrelled,  and  Townsend  decision,  and  perplexed  in  uttering  his  opimon,  yet  his 

retired  from  office.      Of  this  quarrel,  a  descendant  has  judgment  was  sound  and  his  foresight  sagadons.     In  pri- 

Ktid,  *^  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  of  a  dispute  be-  vate  life,  no  one  was  more  amiable ;  and  let  it  be  remem* 

twcen  statesmen,  but  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  this  oered,  to  his  credit,  that  he  opposed  the  impeachment  of 

in  a  few  words.     At  long  as  the  firm  was  Townsend  and  his  political  rivid,  the  earl  of  Oxford. — ^Noble's  Contin. 

Walpole,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed ;  but  it  no  sooner  Gndnger;  Coxe*s  Life,  &c.  of  sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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might  have  found  with  these  alterations,  yet,  to  avoid  all  disputes  with  the  oommonSy  tliej 
agreed  to  their  amendments. 

There  was  another  general  complaint  made  of  the  private  acts  of  parliament,  that  paned 
through  hoth  houses  too  easily,  and  in  so  great  a  number,  that  it  took  up  a  great  part  of  the 
session  to  examine  them,  even  in  that  cursory  way,  that  was  subject  to  many  inconvenienoet. 
The  fees  that  were  paid  for  these  to  the  speakers  and  clerks  of  both  houses  inclined  them  to 
favour  and  promote  them  :  so  the  lord  Somers  proposed  such  a  regulation  in  that  matter,  as 
will  probably  have  a  good  effect  for  the  future.  The  present  lord  keeper  did  indeed  very 
generously  obstruct  those  private  bills  as  much  as  his  predecessor  had  promoted  them.  Ho 
did  another  thing  of  a  great  example  :  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  it  was  become  a  coBtom, 
for  all  those  who  practised  in  chancery,  to  offer  a  new-year's  gift  to  the  lord  who  had  the 
great  seal :  these  grew  to  be  so  considerable,  that  they  amounted  to  1500/.  a-year  :  on  this 
new-year's  day,  which  was  his  first,  he  signified  to  all  who,  according  to  custom,  were 
expected  to  come  vrith  their  presents,  that  he  would  receive  none,  but  would  break  that 
custom.  He  thought  it  looked  like  the  insinuating  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  court ; 
and  that  if  it  was  not  bribery,  yet  it  came  too  near  it,  and  looked  too  like  it.  This  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  raising  his  character.  He  managed  the  court  of  chancery  with 
impartial  justice  and  great  dispatch,  and  was  very  useful  to  the  house  of  lords  in  the  pro- 
moting of  business. 

When  the  session  was  near  an  end,  great  complaints  were  made  in  both  honaes  of  the 
progress  of  popery  in  Lancashire,  and  of  many  insolences  committed  there,  both  by  the  laity 
and  priests  of  that  religion.  Upon  this,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  with 
clauses  that  would  have  rendered  the  bill  passed  against  papists,  in  the  end  of  the  last  reign, 
effectual.  This  alarmed  all  of  that  religion ;  so  that  they  made  very  powerful  (or,  to  follow 
the  raillery  of  that  time,  very  weighty)  intercessions  with  the  considerable  men  of  tiiat  house. 
Tlie  court  looked  on  and  seemed  indifferent  in  the  matter,  yet  it  was  given  out  that  so 
severe  a  law  would  be  very  unreasonable,  when  we  were  in  alliance  with  so  many  princes  of 
that  religion,  and  that  it  must  lessen  the  force  of  the  queen's  intercession  in  favour  of  the 
protestants  that  lived  in  the  dominions  of  those  princes.  The  proceeding  seemed  rigorous,  and 
not  suited  to  the  gentleness  that  the  Christian  religion  did  so  particularly  recommend,  and 
was  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  toleration,  that  were  then  in  great 
vogue.  It  was  answered  that  the  dependence  of  those  of  that  religion  on  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, and  at  present  on  a  foreign  pretender  to  the  crown,  put  them  out  of  the  case  of  other 
subjects  who  might  differ  from  the  established  religion ;  since  there  seemed  to  be  good  reaaoo 
to  consider  the  papists  as  enemies,  rather  than  as  subjects.  But  the  application  was  made 
in  so  effectual  a  manner,  that  the  bill  w^as  let  fall.  And  though  the  lords  had  made  some 
steps  towards  such  a  bill,  yet,  since  they  saw  what  fate  it  was  likely  to  have  in  the  house 
of  commons,  instead  of  proceeding  farther  in  it,  they  dismissed  that  matter  with  an  address 
to  the  queen,  that  she  would  give  orders,  both  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  to  the 
clergy,  that  a  return  might  be  made  to  the  next  session  of  parliament  of  all  the  papists  in 
England. 

There  was  another  project  set  on  foot  at  this  time  by  the  lord  Halifax,  for  putting  the 
records  and  the  public  offices  of  the  kingdom  in  better  order.  He  had,  in  a  former 
moved  the  lords  to  send  some  of  their  number  to  view  the  records  in  the  Tower,  which 
in  great  disorder,  and  in  a  visible  decay  for  want  of  some  more  officers,  and  by  the  neglect 
of  those  we  had.  These  lords,  in  their  report,  proposed  some  regulations  for  the  ftituie,  iwcli 
have  been  since  followed  so  effectually,  though  at  a  considerable  charge,  by  creating  aerenl 
new  officers,  that  the  nation  will  reap  the  benefit  of  all  this  very  sensibly.  But  lord  EUi&z 
carried  his  project  much  further.  The  famous  library,  collected  by  sir  Robert  CottoOy  and 
continued  down  in  his  family,  was  the  greatest  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  tha 
public,  that  perhaps  any  nation  in  Europe  could  show.  Tlie  late  owner  of  it,  sir  John 
Cotton,  had,  by  his  will,  left  it  to  the  public,  but  in  such  words,  that  it  was  rather  shut  up, 
than  made  any  way  useful :  and  indeed  it  was  to  be  so  carefully  preserved,  that  none  oooM 
be  the  better  for  it :  so  that  lord  moved  the  house  to  entreat  the  queen  that  she  woaM  be 
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pleased  to  buy  Cotton-house,  which  stood  just  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  so 
that  some  part  of  that  ground  would  furnish  them  with  many  useful  rooms,  and  there  would 
bo  enough  left  for  building  a  noble  structure  for  a  library.  To  which,  besides  the  Cotton 
library  and  the  queen'^s  library,  the  royal  society,  who  had  a  very  good  library  at  Gresham 
college,  would  remove  and  keep  their  assemblies  there,  as  soon  as  it  was  made  convenient  for 
them.  This  was  a  great  design,  which  the  lord  Halifax,  who  set  it  first  on  foot,  seemed 
resolved  to  carry  on  till  it  were  finished.  It  will  set  learning  again  on  foot  among  us,  and 
be  a  great  honour  to  the  queen  s  reign  *. 

Thus  this  session  of  parliament  came  to  a  very  happy  conclusion.  There  was  in  it  the 
best  harmony  within  both  houses,  and  between  them,  as  well  as  with  the  crown,  and  it  was 
the  best  applauded  in  the  city  of  London,  over  the  whole  nation,  and  indeed  over  all  Europe, 
of  any  session  that  I  had  ever  seen.  And  when  it  was  considered  that  this  was  the  first  of 
the  three,  so  that  we  were  to  have  two  other  sessions  of  the  same  members,  it  gave  an  uni- 
versal satisfaction^  both  to  our  own  people  at  home  and  our  allies  abroad,  and  afforded  a 
prospect  of  a  happy  end,  that  should  be  put  to  this  devouring  war,  which  in  all  probability 
must  come  to  a  period,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  present  parliament.  This  gave  an 
unspeakable  satisfaction  to  all  who  loved  their  country  and  their  religion,  who  now  hoped 
that  we  had  in  view  a  good  and  a  safe  peace. 

The  convocation  sat  at  the  same  time :  it  was  chosen  as  the  former  had  been,  and  the 
members  that  were  ill-affected  were  still  prevailed  on  to  come  up,  and  to  continue  in  an 
expensive  but  useless  attendance  in  town.  The  bishops  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  in 
which,  as  the  two  houses  of  parliament  had  done,  they  expressed  a  just  indignation  at  the 
jealousies  that  had  been  spread  about  the  nation  of  tho  danger  of  the  church.  When  this 
was  communicated  to  the  lower  house,  they  refused  to  join  in  it,  but  would  give  no  reason 
for  their  refusal :  they  drew  an  address  of  their  own,  in  which  no  notice  was  taken  of  these 
aspersions.  The  bishops,  according  to  ancient  precedents,  required  them  either  to  agree  to 
their  address,  or  to  offer  their  objections  against  it.  Tliey  would  do  neither,  so  the  address 
was  let  fall ;  and  upon  that  a  stop  was  put  to  all  further  communication  between  the  two 
houses.  The  lower  house,  upon  this,  went  on  in  their  former  practice  of  intermediate 
sessions,  in  which  they  began  to  enter  upon  business,  to  approve  of  some  books,  and  to 
censure  others;  and  they  resolved  to  proceed  upon  the  same  grounds  that  factious  men 
among  them  had  before  set  up,  though  the  falsehood  of  their  pretensions  had  been  evidently 
made  to  appear.  The  archbishop  had  prorogued  them  to  the  first  of  March.  When  that 
day  came,  the  lower  house  was  surprised  with  a  protestation  that  was  brought  to  the  upper 
house  by  a  great  part  of  their  body,  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
majority,  and  having  long  struggled  against  them,  though  in  vain,  at  last  drew  up  a  protes- 
tation against  them.  They  sent  it  up  and  down  through  the  whole  province,  that  they 
might  get  as  many  hands  to  it  as  they  could ;  but  the  matter  was  managed  with  such 
caution,  that  though  it  was  in  many  hands,  yet  it  was  not  known  to  the  other  side  till  they 
heard  it  was  presented  to  the  president  of  the  upper  house.  In  it,  all  the  irregular  motions 
of  the  lower  house  were  reckoned  up,  insisting  more  particularly  on  that  of  holding  interme- 
diate sessions,  against  all  which  they  protested,  and  prayed  that  their  protestation  might  be 
entered  in  the  books  of  the  upper  house,  that  so  they  might  not  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
the  rest.  This  was  signed  by  above  fifty,  and  the  whole  body  was  but  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  :  some  were  neutral ;  so  that  hereby  very  near  one  half  broke  off  from  the  rest  and  left 
them,  and  sat  no  more  with  them.  The  lower  house  waa  deliberating  how  to  vent  their 
indignation  against  these,  when  a  more  sensible  mortification  followed.  The  archbishop 
sent  for  them,  and,  when  they  came  up,  he  read  a  letter  to  them,  that  was  written  to  him 
by  the  queen,  in  which  she  took  notice  that  the  differences  between  the  two  houses  were 
still  kept  up  ;  she  was  much  concerned  to  see  that  they  were  rather  increased  than  abated : 
she  was  the  more  surprised  at  this,  because  it  had  been  her  constant  care,  as  it  should  con- 
tinue always  to  be,  to  preserve  the  constitution  of  the  church  as  it  was  by  law  established, 
and  to  discountenance  all  divisions  and  innovations  whatsoever  :  she  was  resolved  to  main- 

*  This  proposal  did  not  succeed.  Tlie  Cotton  MSS.  &c.  aro  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  libnrjr  of  the  Rojal 
Society,  at  Some:  set  Uoucc.     The  library  at  the  British  Museum  wu  opened  to  the  public  in  1759, 
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tain  her  supremacy,  and  the  due  subordination  of  presbjteiB  to  bishope,  as  fandameiital  ptite 
of  it :  she  expected  that  the  archbishop  and  bishops  would  act  conformable  to  this  resola- 
tion,  and  in  so  doing  they  should  be  sure  of  the  continuance  of  her  protection  and  faTour, 
wliich  should  not  be  wanting  to  any  of  the  clergy,  as  long  as  they  were  true  to  tbe  oonstita- 
tion,  and  dutiful  to  her  and  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  preserved  such  a  temper  as 
became  those  who  were  in  holy  orders.  The  archbishop,  as  he  was  required  to  read  this  to 
them,  so  he  was  directed  to  prorogue  them  for  such  a  time  as  should  appear  conyenient  to 
him.  Tlicy  were  struck  with  this,  for  it  had  been  carried  so  secretly  that  it  was  a  surprise 
to  them  all.  When  they  saw  they  were  to  be  prorogued,  they  ran  very  indecently  to  the 
door,  and  with  some  difficulty  were  kept  in  the  room  till  the  prorogation  was  intimated  to 
them.  They  went  next  to  their  own  house,  where,  though  prorogued,  they  sat  still  ia 
form,  as  if  they  had  been  a  house,  but  they  did  not  venture  on  passing  any  vote.  So  fiurtioos 
were  they,  and  so  implicitly  led  by  those  who  had  got  an  ascendant  over  them,  that  though 
they  had  formerly  submitted  the  matters  in  debate  to  the  queen,  yet  now,  when  she  dedaied 
her  pleasure,  they  would  not  acquiesce  in  it. 

The  session  of  parliament  being  now  at  an  end,  the  preparations  for  the  campaign  were 
carried  on  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Tliat  which  was  most  pressing  was  first  done.  Upon 
Stanhope's  first  coming  over,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  orders  were  immediately  issoed 
out  for  sending  over  five  thousand  men,  with  all  necessary  stores,  to  Spain.  The  oideri 
were  given  in  very  pressing  terms,  yet  so  many  offices  were  concerned  in  tiie  execntion,  thai 
many  delays  were  made ;  some  of  these  were  much  censured :  at  last  they  sailed  in  March. 
The  fleet  that  had  gone  into  the  Mediterranean  with  king  Charles,  and  was  to  letun 
and  winter  at  Lisbon,  was  detained  by  westerly  winds  longer  in  those  seas  than  had  been 
expected. 

Tlie  people  of  Valencia  seemed  to  hope  that  they  were  to  winter  in  those  seas,  and  by  this 
they  were  encouraged  to  declare  for  king  Charles :  but  they  were  much  exposed  to  those 
who  commanded  in  king  Philip's  name.  All  Catalonia  had  submitted  to  king  Charles 
except  Roses :  garrisons  were  put  in  Gironne,  Lerida,  and  Tortosa :  and  tho  states  of  that 
principality  prepared  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  resolution  for  the  next  campaign,  whidi 
they  had  reason  to  expect  would  come  both  early  and  severely  upon  them.  There  was  a 
breach  between  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  whom  he  cliaiged 
very  heavily,  in  the  king's  own  presence,  with  corruption  and  injustice.  The  matter  went 
far,  and  the  king  blamed  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  not  much  of  a  forbealing  or 
forgiving  temper  in  him.  There  was  no  method  of  communication  witli  England  yet  settled. 
We  did  not  hear  from  them,  nor  they  from  us,  in  five  months ;  this  put  them  out  of  aD 
hope.  Our  men  wanted  every  thing,  and  could  be  supplied  there  with  nothing.  The  lerolt 
in  Valencia  made  it  necessary  to  send  such  a  supply  to  them  from  Barcelona  as  conld  be 
spared  from  thence.  The  disgust  that  was  taken  made  it  advisable  to  send  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough thither,  and  he  willingly  undertook  the  service.  He  marched  towards  that  kingdom 
with  about  fifU^en  hundred  Enirlish  and  a  thousand  Spaniards :  they  were  aU  iU  equipped 
and  ill  furnished,  without  artillery,  and  with  very  little  ammunition :  but,  as  they  maidied, 
all  the  country  either  came  in  to  them  or  fled  before  them.  lie  got  to  Valencia  without 
any  o])])()sitiou,  and  was  received  there  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy.  This  gaTS 
a  great  disturbance  to  the  Spanish  councils  at  Madrid.  Tliey  advised  the  king  to  begin 
with  the  reduction  of  Valencia :  it  lay  nearer,  and  was  easier  come  at :  and  by  this  the  dia- 
position  to  revolt  would  be  checked,  which  might  otherwise  go  further.  But  this  was  OTer- 
ruled  from  France,  where  little  regard  was  had  to  the  Spaniards.  They  resolved  to  begin 
with  Barcelona :  in  it  king  Charles  himself  lay ;  and,  on  taking  it,  they  reckoned  aU  tlw 
rest  would  fall. 

The  French  resolved  to  send  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  siege  by  sea,  and  the 
count  of  Toulouse  was  ordered  to  lie  with  the  fleet  before  tho  place,  whilst  it  was  besieged 
by  hmd.  It  was  concerted  to  begin  tho  siege  in  March,  for  they  knew  that  if  they  begun  it 
80  early  our  fleet  could  not  come  in  time  to  relieve  it.  But  two  great  storms,  that  came 
soon  one  after  another,  did  so  scatter  their  tartanes  and  disable  their  ships  of  war,  that  aa 
Jome  were  cast  away  and  others  were  much  shattered   so  they  all  lost  a  month's  time^  and 
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the  siege  could  not  be  formed  before  the  beginning  of  April.  King  Cliarles  shut  himself  up 
in  Barcelona,  by  which  the  people  were  both  animated  and  kept  in  order.  Tliis  gave  all 
the  allies  very  sad  apprehensions ;  they  feared  not  only  the  loss  of  the  place,  but  of  his 
person.  Leak  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  end  of  March.  He  missed  the  galleons  very 
narrowly,  but  he  could  not  pursue  them ;  for  he  was  to  lose  no  time,  but  haste  to  Barcelona. 
His  fleet  was  increased  to  thirty  ships  of  the  line  by  the  time  he  got  to  Gibraltar ;  but, 
though  twenty  more  were  following  him,  he  would  not  stay,  but  hastened  on  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  as  fast  as  the  wind  served. 

At  the  same  time  the  campaign  was  opened  on  the  side  of  Portugal.  The  earl  of  Gal  way 
had  full  powers,  and  a  brave  army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  well  furnished  in  all 
respects.  He  left  Badajos  behind  him,  and  marched  on  to  Alcantara.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
had  a  very  small  force  left  him  to  defend  that  frontier.  It  seems  the  French  trusted  to  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  court  of  Portugal,  His  troops  were  so  bad,  that  he  saw  in  one  small 
action  that  he  could  not  depend  on  them.  He  put  a  good  garrison  in  Alcantara,  where 
their  best  magazine  was  laid  in.  But  when  the  earl  of  Galway  came  before  the  town, 
within  three  days  the  garrison,  consisting  of  four  thousand  men,  delivered  up  the  place  and 
themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Portuguese  would  have  stopped  there,  and  thought 
they  had  made  a  good  campaign,  though  they  had  done  no  more  ;  but  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Lisbon  went  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  pressed  him  that  orders  might  be  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  earl  of  Galway  to  march  on  :  and  when  he  saw  a  great  coldness  in  some 
of  the  ministers,  he  threatened  a  present  rupture  if  it  was  not  done :  and  he  continued 
waiting  on  the  king  till  the  orders  were  signed  and  sent  away.  Upon  receipt  of  these,  the 
earl  of  Galway  advanced  towards  Placentia,  all  the  country  declaring  for  him  as  soon  as  he 
appeared ;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  still  retiring  before  him,  not  being  able  to  give  the 
least  interruption  to  his  march. 

The  campaign  was  opened  in  Italy  with  great  advantage  to  the  French.  The  duke  of 
Vendome  marched  into  the  Brescian  to  attack  the  imperialists  before  prince  Eugene  could 
join  them,  who  was  now  come  very  near.  He  fell  on  a  body  of  about  twelve  thousand  of 
them,  being  double  their  number :  he  drove  them  from  their  posts  with  the  loss  of  about 
three  thousand  men  killed  and  taken  ;  but  it  was  believed  there  were  as  many  of  the  French 
killed  as  of  the  imperialists.  Prince  Eugene  came  up  within  two  days,  and  put  all  in  order 
again.  He  retired  to  a  surer  post,  waiting  till  the  troops  from  Germany  should  come  up. 
The  slowness  of  the  Germans  was  always  fatal  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  Tlie  duke 
of  Savoy  was  now  reduced  to  great  extremities.  He  saw  the  siege  of  Turin  was  designed  : 
he  fortified  so  many  outposts,  and  put  so  good  a  garrison  in  it,  that  he  prepared  well  for  a 
long  siege  and  a  great  resistance.  He  wrote  to  the  queen  for  a  further  supply  of  50,000/., 
assuring  her,  that  by  that  means  the  place  should  be  put  in  so  good  a  state,  that  he  would 
undertake  that  all  should  be  done  which  could  be  expected  from  brave  and  resolute  men ; 
and  so  careful  was  the  lord  treasurer  to  encourage  him,  that  the  courier  was  sent  back  the 
next  day  after  he  came,  with  credit  for  the  money.  There  was  some  hopes  of  a  peace,  as 
there  was  an  actual  cessation  of  war  in  Hungary.  The  malcontents  had  been  put  in  hopes 
of  a  great  diversion  of  the  emperors. forces  on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  where  there  was  a  great 
insurrection,  provoked,  as  was  said,  by  the  oppression  of  the  imperial  officers,  who  were  so 
accustomed  to  be  heavy  in  their  quarters,  that  when  they  had  the  pretence  that  they  were 
among  enemies,  it  may  be  easily  believed  there  was  much  just  occasion  of  complaint,  and 
that  they  were  guilty  of  great  exactions  and  rapine.  This  looked  formidably  at  first,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  a  new  war  in  those  parts ;  but  all  was  soon  suppressed.  The  peasants 
had  no  officers  among  them,  no  discipline,  nor  magazines,  and  no  place  of  strength.  So  they 
were  quickly  dispersed,  and  stricter  orders  were  given  for  the  better  regulating  the  military 
men,  though  it  was  not  expected  that  these  would  be  long  observed. 

While  matters  were  in  this  disposition  abroad,  the  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms was  brought  on  and  managed  with  great  solemnity.  Commissions  were  given  out  for 
thirty-two  persons  of  each  kingdom,  to  meet  at  London  on  the  18th  of  April.  Somerset 
House  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  treaty.  The  persons  who  were  named  to  treat  on 
tlie  English  side  were  well  chosen  :  they  were  the  most  capable  of  managing  the  treaty,  and 
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the  best  disposed  to  it,  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  Those  who  came  from  Scotland  were  not 
looked  on  as  men  so  well  affected  to  the  design :  most  of  them  had  stood  out  in  a  long  and 
firm  opposition  to  the  revolution,  and  to  all  that  had  been  done  afterwards,  pnimumt  to  it. 
The  nomination  of  these  was  fixed  on  hy  the  dukes  of  Queensbury  and  Argyle.  It 
said  by  them,  that  though  these  objections  did  indeed  lie  against  them,  yet  they  had  sach 
interest  in  Scotland,  that  the  engaging  them  to  be  cordially  for  the  union,  would  be  a  great 
means  to  get  it  agreed  to  in  the  parliament  there.  The  Scotch  had  got  among  them  the 
notion  of  a  federal  union,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  or  of  the  cantons  in  Switaer- 
land.  But  the  English  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  the  examining,  or  discussing,  of  that 
project,  for  this  reason,  besides  many  others,  that  as  long  as  the  two  nations  had  two  different 
parliaments,  they  could  break  that  union  whensoever  they  pleased,  for  each  nation  would 
follow  their  own  parliament.  The  design  was  now  to  settle  a  lasting  and  indissoluble  nnioo 
between  the  kingdoms,  therefore  they  resolved  to  treat  only  about  an  incorporating  unioo, 
that  should  put  an  end  to  all  distinctions  and  unite  all  their  interests.  So  they  at  last 
entered  upon  the  scheme  of  an  entire  union*. 

But  now  to  look  again  into  our  afifairs  abroad.  The  French  seemed  to  have  laid  the  design 
of  their  campaign  so  well,  that  it  had  everywhere  a  formidable  appearance ;  and,  if  the 
execution  had  answered  their  scheme,  it  would  have  proved  as  glorious,  as  it  was  in  the 
conclusion  fatal,  to  them.  They  reckoned  the  taking  of  Barcelona  and  Turin  sure ;  and  by 
these  they  thought  the  war,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  would  be  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
They  knew  they  would  be  superior  to  any  force  that  the  prince  of  Baden  could  bring 
together  on  the  upper  Rhine  :  and  they  intended  to  have  a  great  army  in  Flanders,  where 
they  knew  our  chief  strength  would  be,  to  act  as  occasion  or  their  other  affairs  should  require. 
But  how  well  soever  this  design  might  seem  to  be  laid,  it  appeared  Providence  had  another, 
which  was  brought  to  bear  every  where  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  and  in  reverse  to  all 
their  views.  The  steps  of  this  I  intend  to  set  out  rather  as  a  meditation  on  the  providence  of 
God,  than  as  a  particular  history  of  this  signal  year,  for  which  I  am  no  way  furnished ; 
besides  that,  if  I  were,  it  does  not  answer  my  principal  design  in  writing. 

The  French  lay  thirty-seven  days  before  Barcelona  :  of  that  time,  twenty-two  were  spent 
in  taking  Mountjoy.  They  seemed  to  think  there  was  no  danger  of  raising  the  mege,  and 
that  therefore  they  might  proceed  as  slowly  as  they  pleased.  The  town  was  under  such  a 
consternation,  that  nothing  but  the  king'*s  presence  could  have  kept  them  from  capitulating 
the  first  week  of  the  siege.  There  were  some  mutinies  raised,  and  some  of  the  magistrates 
were  killed  in  them.  But  the  king  came  among  them  on  all  occasions,  and  both  quieted 
and  animated  them.  Stanliope  wrote,  after  the  siege  was  over  (whether  as  a  courtier  or  not, 
I  cannot  tell,  for  he  had  now  on  him  the  character  of  the  queens  envoy  to  king  Charles),  that 
the  king  went  into  all  places  of  danger,  and  made  all  about  him  examples  to  the  rest,  to  be 
hard  at  work  and  constant  upon  duty.  After  Mountjoy  was  taken,  the  town  was  more 
pressed.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  came  from  Valencia,  and  was  upon  the  hills,  but  could 
not  give  them  any  great  assistance.     Some  few  from  Gironne  and  other  places  got  into  the 

*  The  commissioners,   according  to  otber  authorities,  Smollett ;     Geoi|^  Lockhart.   of  Carnwath  ;    WiUkB 

met  at  the  Cockpit,  for  the  first  time,   on  the   16th  of  Seton,  ofPitmedden;  JohnCUrk;  Diniel  Stewirt ;  and 

April.     On  the  part  of  England  \rcro  the  lord  chancellor  Dnnicl  Campbell. 

Conv-per ;  lord  higli  treasurer  Godolphin  ;  the  lord  prcsi-         The  lord  chancellor  of  England  described  the  feeli^i 

dent ;  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  lord  privy  seal ;  duke  of  that  evidently  actuated  all  ^e  commiMonerB,  when  be 

Somerset ;  duko  of  Bolton ;  earl  of  Sunderland ;  earl  of  said,  they  met,  having  **  the  general  and  joint  good  of 

Kingston ;  earl  of  Orford ;  viscount  Townscnd ;  lord  Whar-  both  kingdoms  tolcly  in  view ;  **  and  the  lord  chincellar 

ton  ;   lord  Grey ;  lord  Povtrlet;  lord  Somers ;  marquis  of  of  Scotland  as  succinctly  described  the  probable  letiilte  of 

llartington  ;  sir  Charles  Hedges  and  Mr.  Harley,  score-  the  proposed  union,  by  observing,  **we  are  convinced  that 

tarics  of  state;  Mr.  Boyle;  lord  chief  justices  Holt  and  an  union  vrill  be  of  great  advantage  to  both;   the  jMmti 

Trt'vor;  Mr.  Northey,  attorney-general ;  Mr.  Simon  Har-  tant  religion  will  be  thereby  the  more  finnlj  acenwgi, 

court,  solicitor-general ;  sir  John  Cook,  and  Dr.  Waller.  the  designs  of  our  enemies  effectnaliy  disi^tpointed,  aad 

On  the  part  of  Scotland  were  the  earl  of  Seafield,  lord-  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  whole  island  advanced.**     The 

chancellor ,  duke  of  Queensbury ;  carl   of  Mar ;  carl  of  queen  came  twice  to  their  meetings,  for  the  puxpoee  of 

Loudon ;  errl  of  Sutherland  ;  earl  of  Wemyss  ;  earl  of  encouraging  and  promoting  the   speedy  piogHJ»a  ef  tUa 

fjoven  ;  earl  of  Stair ;  earl   of  Roscburj' ;  lord  Archibald  great  national  bond  of  strength,  which  was  finallj  eBei'led 

Campbell ;  viscount  Duplin  ;  loixl  Ross,  lord  president  of  on  the  23rd  of  July.    This  will  be  further  noticed  in  a 

•essiou  ;  lord  Justice  Clerk ;  Mr.   Francis  Montgomery;  future  page Chandler*s  Debates,  H.  of  ComnMrni,  liL 

nr  Alexander  Ogilviv  ;  sir  Patrick  Johnston ;  sir  James  474  ;  Defoe's  Hist,  of  the  Union. 
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town.  Tlie  French  engineers  performed  their  part  with  little  skill  and  success ;  those  they 
relied  most  on  happened  to  be  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  The  Levant  wind  was 
all  this  while  so  strong,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  Leak  to  come  up  so  soon  as  was  desired 
to  their  relief. 

But  when  their  strength,  as  well  as  their  patience,  was  almost  exhausted  the  wind 
turned,  and  Leak  with  all  haste  sailed  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  count  of  Toulouse  had 
intelligence  that  he  was  near  him,  he  sailed  back  to  Toulon.  Tesse,  with  king  Philip  (who 
was  in  the  camp,  but  was  not  once  named  in  any  action),  continued  three  days  before  Barce* 
lona  after  their  fleet  sailed  away :  they  could  then  have  no  hopes  of  carrying  it,  unless  a 
stonn  at  sea  had  kept  our  fleet  at  a  distance.  At  last,  on  the  1st  of  May,  O.  S.,  the  siege 
was  raised,  with  great  precipitation  and  in  much  disorder :  their  camp  was  left  well  furnished, 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  could  not  be  carried  off. 

On  the  day  of  the  raising  the  siege,  as  the  French  army  was  marching  off,  the  sun  was 
eclipsed,  and  it  was  total  in  those  parts.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  weight  to  be  laid  on 
such  things ;  yet  the  vulgar  being  apt  to  look  on  them  as  ominous,  it  was  censured  as  a 
great  error  in  Tesse  not  to  have  raised  the  siege  a  day  sooner ;  and  that  the  rather  because 
the  king  of  France  had  made  the  sun,  with  a  motto  of  Nee  .pluribus  Impar^  his  device. 
King  Philip  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Perpignan,  but  his  army  was  almost  ruined 
before  he  got  thither.  There  was  no  manner  of  communication  over  land  between  Barcelona 
and  Portugal ;  so  the  Portuguese,  doubting  the  issue  of  that  siege,  had  no  mind  to  engage 
further  till  they  saw  how  it  ended ;  therefore  they  ordered  their  army  to  march  aside  to 
Ciudad  Roderigo,  on  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  their  frontier  by  taking  that 
place  :  it  w^as  taken  after  a  very  short  siege,  and  with  small  resistance.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  Salamanca.  But  upon  the  news  of  raising  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  they  went 
on  towards  Madrid ;  the  duke  of  Berwick  only  observing  their  motions  and  still  retiring 
before  them.  King  Philip  went,  with  great  expedition  and  a  very  small  train,  from  Per- 
pignan to  Navarre,  from  thence  he  came  post  to  Madrid ;  but  finding  he  had  no  army  thai 
he  could  trust  to,  the  grandees  being  now  retired  and  looking  as  so  many  dead  men,  and  he 
seeing  tliat  the  Portuguese  were  still  advancing,  sent  his  queen  to  Burgos,  and  followed  her 
in  a  few  days,  carrying  with  him  that  which  was  valuable  in  the  palace.  And  it  seems  he 
despaired  ever  to  return  thither  again,  since  he  destroyed  all  that  could  not  be  carried  away ; 
in  which  he  acted  a  very  extraordinary  part,  for  he  did  some  of  this  with  his  own  hand  :  as 
the  gentleman,  whom  the  earl  of  Galway  sent  over,  told  me  was  universally  believed  in 
Madrid. 

The  capital  city  being  thus  forsaken,  the  earl  of  Galway  came  to  it  by  the  end  of  June :  he 
met  w^ith  no  resistance  indeed,  but  with  as  little  welcome.  An  army  of  Portuguese,  with 
a  heretic  at  their  head,  were  certainly  very  strange  sights  to  the  Castilians,  who  retained  all 
the  pride,  without  any  of  the  courage,  of  their  ancestors.  They  thought  it  below  them  to 
make  their  submissions  to  any  but  to  the  king  himself ;  and  if  king  Charles  had  come  thither 
immediately,  it  was  believed  that  the  entire  reduction  of  Spain  would  have  been  soon 
brought  about.  It  is  not  yet  certain  what  made  him  stay  so  long  as  he  did  at  Barcelona, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  near  the  end  of  July.  Those  about  him  pretended  it 
was  not  fit  to  go  to  Madrid,  till  he  was  well  furnished  with  money,  to  make  a  decent  entry. 
Stanhope  offered  to  furnish  him  with  what  was  necessary  for  the  journey,  but  could  not 
afford  a  magnificent  equipage  for  a  solemn  entry.  King  Charles  wrote  a  very  pressing 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  setting  forth  his  necessities,  and  desiring  greater  supplies. 
I  saw  this  letter,  for  the  duke  sent  it  over  to  the  lord  treasurer.  But  little  regard  was  had 
to  it,  because  it  was  suggested  from  many  different  hands  that  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein  was 
enriching  himself,  and  keeping  his  king  poor.  Others  pretended  the  true  cause  of  the  delay 
was  a  secret  amour  of  that  king's,  at  Barcelona.  Whatsoever  the  cause  of  it  might  be,  the 
effects  have  hitherto  proved  fatal.  It  was  first  proposed  that  king  Charles  should  march 
through  Valencia,  as  the  nearest  and  much  the  safest  way,  and  he  came  on  that  design  as  far 
as  Tarragona.  But  advice  being  brought  him  there  that  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  was  in  a  good 
disposition  to  declare  for  him,  he  was  diverted  from  his  first  intentions,  and  prevailed  on  to 
go  to  Saragossa,  where  he  was  acknowledged  by  that  kingdom.     But  he  lost  much  time, 
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and  more  in  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  by  delaying  so  long  to  move  towards  Madrid.  So 
king  Philip  took  heart,  and  came  back  from  Burgos  to  Madrid.  The  eari  of  Galway  was 
very  uneasy  at  this  slow  motion  which  king  Charles  made.  King  Philip  had  some  moie 
troops  sent  him  from  France,  and  the  broken  bodies  of  his  army  being  now  brought  together, 
he  had  an  army  equal  in  numbers  to  the  carl  of  Galway,  and  so  he  marched  up  to  him ;  but 
since  so  much  depended  on  the  issue  of  an  action,  the  earl  of  Gal  way  avoided  it,  because  he 
expected  every  day  reinforcements  to  be  brought  up  to  him,  both  by  king  Charles  and  by 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  from  Valencia ;  therefore,  to  facilitate  this  conjunction,  be  moved 
towards  Arragon  ;  so  that  Madrid  was  again  left  to  be  possessed  by  king  Philip.  At  last, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  king  Charles  came  up,  but  with  a  very  inconsiderable  force.  A 
few  days  after,  the  carl  of  Peterborough  came  also  with  an  escort  rather  than  any  strength, 
for  he  had  not  with  him  above  five  hundred  dragoons.  He  was  now  uneasy  because  he 
could  not  have  the  supreme  command ;  both  the  earl  of  Galway  and  count  Noyelles  being 
much  more  ancient  officers  than  he  was.  But,  to  deliver  him  from  the  uneasiness  of  being 
commanded  by  them,  the  queen  had  sent  him  the  powers  of  an  ambassador  extraordinary ; 
and  he  took  that  character  on  him  for  a  few  days.  His  complaining  so  much  as  he  did  of 
the  prince  of  Lichtenstein  and  the  Germans,  who  were  still  possessed  of  king  Charleses  con- 
fidence, made  him  very  unacceptable  to  that  king.  So  he,  waiting  for  orders  from  the  queen, 
withdrew  from  the  camp,  and  sailed  away  in  one  of  the  queen  s  ships  to  Genoa.  Onr  fleet 
lay  all  the  summer  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  obliged  the  French  to  keep  theirs  within 
Toulon.  Carthagcna  declared  for  king  Charles,  and  was  secured  by  some  of  our  ships :  the 
fleet  came  before  Alicant ;  the  seamen  landed  and  stormed  the  town ;  the  castle  held  out 
some  weeks,  but  then  it  capitulated,  and  the  soldiers  by  articles  were  obliged  to  march  to 
Cadiz.  Soon  after  that  our  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  straits :  one  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  another  was  to  lie  at  Lisbon,  and  the  rest  were  ordered  home.  After  king 
Charles  had  joined  lord  Galway,  king  Philip's  army  and  his  looked  on  one  another  for  some 
time,  but  without  venturing  on  any  action.  They  were  near  an  equality,  and  both  sides 
expected  to  be  reinforced;  so,  in  that  uncertainty,  neither  side  would  put  anything  to 
hazard. 

But  now  I  turn  to  another  and  a  greater  scene.  The  king  of  France  was  assured  that  the 
king  of  Denmark  would  stand  upon  some  high  demands  he  made  to  the  allies,  so  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  could  not  have  the  Danes,  who  were  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  to 
join  him  for  some  time ;  and  that  the  Prussians,  almost  as  many  as  the  Danes,  could  not 
conic  up  to  the  confederate  army  for  some  weeks ;  so  he  ordered  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and 
Yilleroy  to  march  up  to  them,  and  to  venture  on  a  battle,  since,  without  the  Danes,  they 
would  have  been  much  superior  in  number.  The  States  yielded  to  all  Denmark's  demands ; 
and  the  prince  of  Wirtcmberg,  who  commanded  their  troops,  being  very  well  afiRscted, 
reckoned  that  all  being  granted  he  needed  not  stay  till  he  scut  to  Denmark,  nor  wait  for  their 
express  orders,  but  marched  and  joined  the  army  the  day  before  the  engagement.  Some 
thought  that  the  king  of  France,  upon  the  news  of  the  disgrace  before  Barcelona,  that  he 
might  cover  that,  resolved  to  put  all  to  venture,  hoping  that  a  victory  would  have  set  all  to 
rights :  this  passed  generally  in  the  world.  But  the  duke  of  Marlborough  told  me  that 
there  being  only  twelve  days  between  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Barcelona  and  this  battle^ 
the  one  being  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  twelfth,  eight  of  which  must  be 
allowed  for  the  courier  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Brabant,  it  seemed  not  possible  to  pot 
things  in  the  order  in  which  he  saw  them  in  so  short  a  time.  The  French  left  their  baggage 
and  heavy  cannon  at  Judoign,  and  marched  up  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was 
marching  towards  them  on  the  same  design ;  for,  if  they  had  not  offered  him  battle  on  the 
twelfth,  he  was  resolved  to  have  attacked  them  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.  They  met  near 
a  village  called  Ramillies  (not  far  from  the  Mehaigne)  from  whence  the  battle  takes  its 
name. 

The  engagement  was  an  entire  one,  and  the  action  was  hot  for  two  hours :  both  the  F^rendi 
mousquetaires  and  the  cuirassiers  were  there.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  said  it  was  the  beet 
army  he  ever  beheld.  But,  after  two  hours,  the  French  gave  way  every  where ;  so  it  ended 
in  an  entire  defeat.    They  lost  both  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery,  as  well  as  all  thai 
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they  had  left  in  Judoign,  and  in  all  possible  confusion  they  passed  the  Dyle,  our  men  pur- 
suing till  it  was  dark.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  said  to  me,  the  French  army  looked  the 
best  of  any  he  had  ever  seen ;  but  that  their  officers  did  not  do  their  part,  nor  show  the 
courage  that  had  appeared  among  them  on  other  occasions.  And  when  I  asked  him  the 
difference  between  the  actions  at  Hockstcdt  and  at  Ramillies;  he  said,  the  first  battle 
lasted  bettv^een  seven  and  eight  hours,  and  we  lost  above  twelve  thousand  men  in  it ;  whereas 
the  second  lasted  not  above  two  hours,  and  we  lost  not  above  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Orders  were  presently  sent  to  the  great  cities,  to  draw  the  garrisons  out  of  them,  that 
80  the  French  might  have  again  the  face  of  an  army  ;  for  their  killed,  their  deserters,  and 
their  prisoners,  on  this  great  day,  were  above  twenty  thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough lost  no  time,  but  followed  them  close :  Louvain,  Mechlin,  and  Brussels  submitted, 
besides  many  lesser  places :  Antwerp  made  a  show  of  standing  out,  but  soon  followed  the 
example  of  the  rest :  Ghent  and  Bruges  did  the  same :  in  all  these  king  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed. Upon  this  unexpected  rapidity  of  success,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  went  to  the 
Hague,  to  concert  measures  with  the  States,  where  he  stayed  but  a  few  days ;  for  they 
agreed  to  every  thing  he  proposed,  and  sent  him  back  with  full  powers.  The  first  thing  he 
undertook  was  the  siege  of  Ostend,  a  place  famous  for  its  long  siege  in  the  last  age.  The 
natives  of  the  place  were  disposed  to  return  to  the  Austrian  family,  and  the  French  that 
were  in  it  had  so  lost  all  heart  and  spirit,  that  they  made  not  the  resistance  that  was  looked 
for.  In  ten  days  after  they  sat  down  before  it,  and  within  four  days  after  the  batteries 
were  finished,  they  capitulated.  From  thence  the  confederates  went  to  Menin,  which  was 
esteemed  the  best  finished  fortification  in  all  those  parts :  it  was  built  after  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  ;  nothing  that  art  could  contrive  was  wanting  to  render  it  impregnable ;  and  it 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  so  that  many  thought  it  was  too  bold  an 
undertaking  to  sit  down  before  it.  The  French  army  was  become  considerable  by  great 
detachments  brought  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  mareschal  Villars  was  so  far  superior 
to  the  Germans,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  revulsion  of  his  forces,  the  circles  of  Suabia 
and  Franconia  would  have  been  much  exposed  to  pillage  and  contribution. 

The  duke  of  Yendome's  conduct  in  Italy  had  so  raised  his  character,  that  he  was  thought 
the  only  man  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders ;  so  he  was  sent  for,  and  had 
that  command  given  him,  with  a  very  high  compliment,  which  was  very  injurious  to  the 
other  officers,  since  he  was  declared  to  be  the  single  man  on  whom  France  could  depend,  and 
by  whom  it  could  be  protected,  in  that  extremity.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  com- 
mand in  Italy,  and  mareschal  Marsin  was  sent  with  him  to  assist,  or  rather  in  reality  to 
govern  him.  And  so  obstinately  was  the  king  of  France  set  on  pursuing  his  first  designs, 
that  notwithstanding  his  disgraces  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands,  yet  (since  he  had 
ordered  all  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Turin)  he  would  not  desist  from  that  attempt, 
but  ordered  it  to  be  pursued  with  all  possible  vigour.  The  siege  of  Menin  was  in  the  mean- 
wliile  carried  on  so  successfully,  that  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  the 
batteries  were  finished  on  the  29th ;  and  they  pressed  the  place  so  warmly,  that  they  capitu- 
lated on  the  11th  of  August,  and  marched  out  on  the  14th,  being  St.  Lewis's  day:  four 
thousand  men  marched  out  of  the  place. 

It  seemed  strange  that  a  garrison,  which  was  still  so  numerous,  should  give  up,  in  so 
short  a  time,  a  place  that  was  both  so  strong  and  so  well  furnished.  But  as  the  French  were 
much  sunk,  so  the  allies  were  now  become  very  expert  at  carrying  on  of  sieges,  and  spared 
no  cost  that  was  necessary  for  dispatch.  Dendermonde  had  been  for  some  weeks  under  a 
blockade :  this,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ordered  to  be  turned  into  a  formal  siege.  The 
place  was  so  surrounded  with  water,  that  the  king  of  France,  having  once  begun  a  siege 
there,  was  forced  to  raise  it ;  yet  it  was  now  so  pressed,  that  the  garrison  offered  to  capitu- 
late^ but  the  duke  of  Marlborough  would  give  them  no  other  terms  but  those  of  being 
prisoners  of  war,  to  which  they  were  forced  to  submit.  Ath  was  next  invested  ;  it  lay  so 
inconveniently  between  Flanders  and  Brabant,  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  that  communi- 
cation, and  to  deliver  Brussels  from  the  danger  of  that  neighbourhood.  In  a  fortnight's 
time,  it  was  also  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

During  those  sieges,  the  duke  of  Vendome,  having  fixed  himself  in  a  camp  that  could  not 
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be  forced,  did  not  think  fit  to  give  the  duke  of  Marlborough  any  distnibanoe,  ^ile  he  ]my 
with  his  army  covering  the  sieges.  The  French  were  jealous  of  the  elector  of  BaTaria'e 
heat,  and  though  he  desired  to  command  an  army  apart,  yet  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  divide 
the  forces,  though  now  grown  to  be  very  numerous.  Deserters  said  the  panic  was  stiU  so 
great  in  the  army,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  their  venturing  on  any  action.  Paris 
itself  was  under  a  high  consternation,  and  though  the  king  carried  his  misfortunes  with  an 
appearance  of  calmness  and  composure,  yet  he  was  often  let  blood,  which  was  thought  an 
indication  of  a  great  commotion  within,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  greater,  because  it  was 
so  much  disguised.  No  news  was  talked  of  at  that  court,  all  was  silent  and  solemn ;  so  that 
even  the  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans  knew  not  the  true  state  of  their  affairs,  which  made 
her  write  to  her  aunt,  the  electrcss  of  Hanover,  to  learn  news  of  her. 

There  was  another  alarm  given  them,  which  heightened  the  disorder  they  were  in.  The 
queen  and  the  States  formed  a  design  of  a  descent  in  France,  with  an  army  of  about  ten 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  horse.  The  earl  of  Rivers  commanded  the 
land  army,  as  Shovel  did  a  royal  fleet  that  was  to  convoy  them,  and  to  secure  their  landing : 
it  was  to  be  near  Bordeaux  ;  but  the  secret  was  then  so  well  kept,  that  the  French  could 
not  penetrate  into  it :  so  the  alarm  was  general.  It  put  all  the  maritime  counties  of  France 
to  a  vast  charge,  and  under  dismal  apprehensions.  Officers  were  sent  from  the  court  to 
exercise  them ;  but  they  saw  what  their  militia  was,  and  that  was  all  their  defence.  I  have 
one  of  the  manifestos  that  the  earl  of  Rivers  was  ordered  to  publish  upon  his  landing :  be 
declared  by  it,  that  he  was  come  neither  to  pillage  the  country,  nor  to  conquer  any  part  of 
it ;  he  came  only  to  restore  the  people  to  their  liberties,  and  to  have  assemblies  of  the  states, 
as  they  had  anciently,  and  to  restore  the  edicts  to  the  protestants ;  he  promised  protection 
to  all  that  should  come  in  to  him.  The  troops  were  all  put  aboard  at  Portsmouth,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  but  they  were  kept  in  our  ports  by  contrary  winds,  till  the  beginmng  of 
October.  The  design  on  France  was  then  laid  aside ;  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for  the 
fleet  to  sail  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  to  lie  there  for  any  considerable  time  in  that  season. 
The  reduction  of  Spain  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us ;  so  new  orders  were  sent  them 
to  sail  first  to  Lisbon,  and  there  to  take  such  measures,  as  the  state  of  the  afiairs  of  Spain 
should  require. 

The  siege  of  Turin  was  begun  in  May,  and  was  continued  till  the  beginning  of  September. 
There  was  a  strong  garrison  within  it,  and  it  was  well  furnished  both  with  provinons  and 
ammunition.  The  duke  of  Savoy  put  all  to  the  hazard :  he  sent  his  duchess  with  his  chil- 
dren to  Genoa,  and  himself,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse,  was  moving  about  Torin, 
from  valley  to  valley,  till  that  body  was  much  diminished ;  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  by  the  duke  of  Feuillade,  who  commanded  in  the  siege,  and  drove  the 
duke  of  Savoy  before  him ;  so  that  all  hope  of  relief  lay  in  prince  Eugene.  The 
made  a  noble  resistance,  and  maintained  their  outworks  long :  they  blew  up  many 
and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  great  resolution  :  they  lost  about  six  thousand  men, 
who  were  cither  killed  or  had  deserted  during  the  siege ;  and  their  powder  was  at  last  so 
spent,  that  they  must  have  capitulated  within  a  day  or  two,  if  they  had  not  been  relieved. 
The  siege  cost  the  French  very  dear :  they  were  often  forced  to  change  their  attacks,  and 
lost  about  fourteen  thousand  men  before  the  place ;  for  they  were  frequently  beftt  from  tfaa 
posts  that  they  had  gained. 

Prince  Eugene  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  their  relief.  The  court  of  Vienna  bad  not 
given  due  orders,  as  they  had  undertaken,  for  the  provision  of  the  troops  that  were  to  mardi 
through  their  country  to  join  him.  This  occasioned  many  complaints  and  some  delay.  Tbm 
truth  was,  that  court  was  so  much  set  on  the  reduction  of  Hungary,  that  all  other  things 
were  much  neglected,  while  that  alone  seemed  to  ^K)sse8S  them.  A  treaty  was  set  on  loot 
with  the  malcontents  there,  by  the  mediation  of  England  and  of  the  States ;  a  cessation  of 
arms  was  agreed  to  for  two  months ;  all  that  belonged  to  that  court  were  very  uneasy  while 
that  continued ;  they  had  shared  among  them  the  confiscations  of  all  the  great  estates  in 
Hungary,  and  they  saw  that,  if  a  peace  was  made,  all  these  would  be  vacated,  and  the 
estates  would  be  restored  to  their  former  owners ;  so  they  took  all  possible  means  to  travene 
the  negotiation,  and  to  enflame  the  emperor.     There  seemed  to  be  some  probebilit^  of 
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bringing  things  to  a  settlement,  but  that  could  not  be  brought  to  any  conclufiion  during  the 
term  of  the  cessation ;  when  that  was  lapsed,  the  emperor  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  renew 
it :  he  recalled  his  troops  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  though  that  was  contrary  to  all  his  agrecr 
ments  with  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  all  this  ill  management  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
prince  Eugene  got  together  the  greatest  part  of  those  troops  that  he  expected  in  the  Veronese 
before  the  end  of  June :  they  were  not  yet  all  come  up,  but  he,  believing  himself  strong 
enough,  resolved  to  advance ;  and  he  left  the  prince  of  Hesse  with  a  body  to  receive  the 
rest,  and  by  them  to  force  a  diversion,  while  he  should  be  going  on.  The  duke  of  Vendome 
had  taken  care  of  all  the  fords  of  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Oglio,  and  had  cast  up 
such  lines  and  entrenchments  every  where,  that  he  had  assured  the  court  of  France  it  was 
not  possible  for  prince  Eugene  to  break  through  all  that  opposition,  at  least  to  do  it  in  any 
time  to  relieve  Turin.  By  this  time  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  come  to  take  the  army  out  of 
Vendome's  hands ;  but  before  that  duke  had  left  it,  they  saw  that  he  had  reckoned  wrong 
in  all  those  hopes  he  had  given  the  court  of  France,  of  stopping  prince  Eugene's  march.  For, 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  he  sent  a  few  battalions  over  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Adige,  where 
the  French  were  well  posted,  and  double  their  number ;  yet  they  ran  away  with  such  preci- 
pitation, that  they  left  every  thing  behind  them.  Upon  that,  prince  Eugene  passed  the 
Adige  with  his  whole  army,  and  the  French,  in  a  consternation,  retired  behind  the  Mincio. 
After  this,  prince  Eugene  surprised  the  French  with  a  motion  that  they  had  not  looked  for, 
nor  prepared  against,  for  he  passed  the  Po :  the  duke  of  Orleans  followed  him,  but  declined 
an  engagement ;  whereupon  prince  Eugene  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he  felt 
the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  even  in  Italy,  the  French  seeming  to  be  every  where 
dispirited  with  their  misfortunes.  Prince  Eugene,  marching  nearer  the  Apennines,  had 
gained  some  days'  march  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  upon  which,  that  duke  repassed  the  Po, 
and  advanced  with  such  haste  towards  Turin,  that  he  took  no  care  of  the  pass  at  Stradella, 
wliich  might  have  been  kept  and  disputed  for  some  days.  Prince  Eugene  found  no  opposi"* 
tion  there  ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  other  difficulty,  but  from  the  length  of  the  march  and 
the  heat  of  the  season,  for  he  was  in  motion  all  the  months  of  July  and  August 

In  the  beginning  of  September  the  duke  of  Savoy  joined  him  with  the  small  remnants  of 
his  army,  and  they  hasted  on  to  Turin.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  got  thither  before  them, 
and  the  place  w^as  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  Tlie  duke  of  Orleans,  with  most  of 
the  chief  officers,  were  for  marching  out  of  the  trenches ;  Marsin  was  of  another  mind,  and 
when  he  found  it  hard  to  maintain  his  opinion,  he  produced  positive  orders  for  it,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  debate.  The  duke  of  Savoy  saw  the  necessity  of  attacking  them  in  their 
trenches  :  his  army  consisted  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  but  they  were  good  troops ; 
the  French  were  above  forty  thousand,  and  in  a  well  fortified  camp :  yet  after  two  hours' 
resistance,  the  duke  of  Savoy  broke  through,  and  then  there  was  a  great  destruction,  the 
French  flying  in  much  disorder,  and  leaving  a  vast  treasure  in  their  camp,  besides  great 
stores  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery.  It  was  so  entire  a  defeat,  that  not  above 
one  thousand  six  hundred  men  of  that  great  army  got  off  in  a  body,  and  they  made  all  the 
haste  they  could  into  Dauphiny.  The  duke  of  Savoy  went  into  Turin,  where  it  may  be 
easily  imagined  he  was  received  with  much  joy  :  the  garrison,  for  want  of  powder,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  make  a  sally  on  the  French,  while  he  attacked  them ;  the  French  were 
pursued  as  far  as  men  wearied  with  such  an  action  could  follow  them,  and  many  prisoners 
were  taken.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  though  he  lost  the  day,  yet  gave  great  demonstrations 
of  courage,  and  received  several  wounds.  Mareschal  Marsin  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but 
died  of  his  wounds  in  a  few  hours ;  and  upon  him  all  the  errors  of  this  dismal  day  were  cast, 
thougli  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  fell  on  Chamillard,  who  was  then  in  the  supreme  degree 
of  favour  at  court,  and  was  entirely  possessed  of  madam  Maintenon^s  confidence.  Feuillade 
had  married  his  daughter,  and,  in  order  to  the  advancing  him,  he  had  the  command  of  this 
siege  given  him,  which  was  thus  obstinately  pursued  till  it  ended  in  this  fatal  manner.  The 
obstinacy  continued,  for  the  king  sent  orders,  for  a  month  together,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
to  march  back  into  Piedmont,  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  ;  yet  repeated  orders  were 
Svnt,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  understood  afterwards.  Madam  Maintenon  (it  seems)  took 
t]\o,t  care  of  the  king's  health  and  humour,  that  she  did  not  suffer  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs  to 
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be  folly  told  him  :  he  all  that  while  was  made  believe,  that  the  siege  was  only  raised  upon 
the  advance  of  prince  Eugene's  army,  and  knew  not  that  his  own  was  defeated  and  mined. 
I  am  not  enough  versed  in  military  affairs  to  offer  any  judgment  upon  that  point,  irheiher 
they  did  well,  or  ill,  not  to  go  out  of  their  camp  to  fight ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  fight  ivas  more 
disorderly,  and  the  loss  was  much  greater,  by  reason  of  their  lying  within  their  lines  :  in  tint 
I  have  known  men  of  the  trade  of  different  opinions. 

While  this  was  done  at  Turin,  the  prince  of  Hesse  advanced  to  the  Mincio,  'wliicli  the 
French  abandoned ;  but  as  he  went  to  take  Castiglione,  Medavi,  the  French  general,  sur- 
prised him,  and  cut  off  about  two  thousand  of  his  men,  upon  which  he  was  forced  to  retire 
to  the  Adige.  The  French  magnified  this  excessively,  hoping,  with  the  noise  they  made 
about  it,  to  balance  their  real  loss  at  Turin.  The  prince  of  Vaudemont,  upon  the  news  fixmi 
Turin,  left  the  city  of  Milan,  and  retired  with  the  small  force  he  had  to  Cremona.  The  doke 
of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene  marched  with  all  haste  into  the  Milanese.  The  city  of  Milan 
was  o])ened  to  them  ;  but  the  citadel  and  some  strong  places  that  had  garrisons  in  them  stood 
out  some  time ;  yet  place  after  place  capitulated,  so  that  it  was  visible  all  would  qnicklj 
fall  into  their  hands. 

Such  a  succession  of  eminent  misfortunes  in  one  campaign,  and  in  so  many  difleient 
places,  was  without  example.  It  made  all  people  conclude  that  the  time  was  come^  in 
which  the  perfidy,  the  tyranny,  and  the  cnielty,  of  that  king's  long  and  bloody  reign,  was 
now  to  be  repaid  him  with  the  same  severe  measure  with  which  he  had  formerly  treated 
others.  But  the  secrets  of  God  are  not  to  be  too  l)oldly  pried  into,  till  he  is  pleased  to 
display  them  to  us  more  openly.  It  is  certainly  a  year  that  deserves  to  be  long  and  muck 
remembered. 

In  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  which  Poland  had  been  harassed  with  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  but  without  any  great  action,  the  king  of  Sweden,  seeing  that  king  Augustus 
supported  his  affairs  in  Poland  by  the  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  that  he  drew  fixmi 
his  electorate,  resolved  to  stop  that  resource  :  so  he  marched  through  Silesia  and  Lusatia 
into  Saxony.  He  quickly  made  himself  master  of  an  open  country,  that  was  looking  for  no 
such  invasion,  and  was  in  no  sort  prepared  for  it,  and  had  few  strong  places  in  it  capable  of 
any  resistance.  The  rich  town  of  Leipsic  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country  was,  without  any 
opposition,  put  under  contribution.  All  the  empire  was  alarmed  at  this :  it  was  at  fiist 
apprehended  that  it  was  set  on  by  the  French  councils,  to  raise  a  new  war  in  CTermany,  and 
to  put  the  North  all  in  a  flame.  The  king  of  Sweden  gave  it  out  that  ho  had  no  design  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  the  empire ;  that  he  intended  by  this  march,  only  to  bring  the  war 
of  Poland  to  a  speedy  conclusion  :  and  it  was  reasonable  to  believe  that  such  an  unlooked  for 
incident  would  soon  bring  that  war  to  a  crisis. 

Tliis  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  abroad  in  this  glorious  and  ever-memorable  year.  At 
home,  another  matter  of  great  consequence  was  put  in  a  good  and  promising  method  :  the 
commissioners  of  both  kingdoms  sat  close  in  a  treaty  till  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  ih  con- 
clusion, they  prepared  a  complete  scheme  of  an  entire  union  of  both  nations ;  some  parti- 
culars being  only  referred,  to  be  settled  by  their  parliaments  respectively.  When  eveiy 
thing  was  agreed  to,  they  presented  one  copy  of  the  treaty  to  the  queen,  and  each  side  had 
a  copy,  to  be  presented  to  their  respective  parliament,  all  the  three  copies  l>eing  signed  hy 
the  commissioners  of  both  kingdoms  *.  It  was  resolved  to  lay  the  matter  first  before  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  because  it  was  apprehended  that  it  would  meet  with  the 
opposition  there. 

Tlie  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  work  of  which  many  had  quite  despaired,  in  which 
number  I  was  one ;  and  those  who  entertained  better  hopes,  thought  it  must  have  run  out 
into  a  long  negotiation  for  several  years  :  but  beyond  all  men's  expectation  it  was  begun  and 
finished  within  the  compass  of  one.  The  commissioners  brought  up  from  Scotland,  for  the 
treaty,  were  so  strangely  chosen  (the  far  greater  number  having  continued  in  an  opposition 
to  the  government  ever  since  the  revolution),  that  from  thence  many  concluded  that  it 
not  sincerely  designed  by  the  ministry,  when  they  saw  such  a  nomination.  This  wi 
of  the  earl  of  Stair  r  cunning,  who  did  heartily  promote  the  design :  he  then  thou^t  that  if 

*  See  the  tpccclict  of  tic  two  lord  chancellors  and  of  iho  qoccn,  on  tbii  occasion,  in  Chandler's  DeUtet,  Ui.  477, 
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such  a  number  of  those  who  were  looked  on  as  Jacobites,  and  were  popular  men  on  that 
account  among  the  disaflFected  there,  could  be  so  wrought  on,  as  to  be  engaged  in  the  affair, 
the  work  would  be  much  the  easier  when  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Scotland :  and  in  this 
the  event  showed  that  he  took  right  measures.  The  lord  Somers  had  the  chief  hand  in  pro- 
jecting the  scheme  of  the  union,  into  which  all  the  commissioners  of  the  English  nation  went 
very  easily.  The  advantages  that  were  offered  to  Scotland  in  the  whole  frame  of  it  were  so 
great  and  so  visible,  that  nothing  but  the  consideration  of  the  safety,  that  was  to  be  procured 
by  it  to  England,  could  have  brought  the  English  to  agree  to  a  project,  that,  in  every  branch 
of  it,  was  much  more  favourable  to  the  Scotch  nation  *. 

Tlicy  were  to  bear  less  than  the  fortieth  part  of  the  public  taxes ;  when  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  was  levied  in  England,  which  amounted  to  two  millions,  Scotland  was  only  to 
be  taxed  at  48,000  pounds,  which  was  eight  months'*  assessment ;  they  had  been  accustomed 
for  some  years  to  pay  this,  and  they  said  it  was  all  that  the  nation  could  bear.  It  is  held  a 
maxim,  that  in  the  framing  of  a  government,  a  proportion  ought  to  be  observed  between 
the  share  in  the  legislature  and  the  burden  to  be  borne ;  yet  in  return  of  the  fortieth  part 
of  the  burden,  they  offered  the  Scotch  nearly  the  eleventh  part  of  the  legislature ;  for  the 
peers  of  Scotland  were  to  be  represented  by  sixteen  peers  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  com- 
mons by  forty-five  members  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  these  were  to  be  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  methods,  to  be  settled  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  And  since  Scotland  was  to 
pay  customs  and  excises,  on  the  same  footing  with  England,  and  was  to  bear  a  share  in 
paying  much  of  the  debt  England  had  contracted  during  the  war,  398,000  pounds  was  to 
be  raised  in  England,  and  sent  into  Scotland,  as  an  equivalent  for  that ;  and  that  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  recoining  the  money,  that  all  might  be  of  one  denomination  and  standard,  and 
to  paying  the  public  debts  of  Scotland,  and  repaying,  to  their  African  company,  all  their 
losses  with  interest ;  upon  which  that  company  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  overplus  of  the 
equivalent  was  to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  Trade  was  to  be  free 
all  over  the  island,  and  to  the  plantations ;  private  rights  were  to  be  preserved,  and  the  judi- 
catories and  laws  of  Scotland  were  still  to  be  continued :  but  all  was  put,  for  the  future, 
under  the  regulation  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  the  two  nations  now  were  to  be  one 
kingdom,  under  the  same  succession  to  the  crown,  and  united  in  one  parliament.  There  was 
no  provision  made  in  this  treaty,  with  relation  to  religion  ;  for  in  the  acts  of  parliament,  in 
both  kingdoms,  that  empowered  the  queen  to  name  commissioners,  there  was  an  express 
limitation  that  they  should  not  treat  of  those  matters. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  being  laid  before  the  parliament 
of  Scotland,  met  with  great  opposition  there.  It  was  visible  that  the  nobility  of  that  king- 
dom suffered  a  great  diminution  by  it ;  for  though  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  enjoy  all 
the  other  privileges  of  the  peers  of  England,  yet  the  greatest  of  them  all,  which  was  the 
voting  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  restrained  to  sixteen,  to  be  elected  by  the  rest  at  every  new 
parliament ;  yet  there  was  a  greater  majority  of  the  nobility  that  concurred  in  voting  for  the 
union,  than  in  the  other  states  of  that  kingdom.  The  commissioners  from  the  shires  and 
boroughs  were  almost  equally  divided,  though  it  was  evident  they  were  to  be  the  chief 
gainers  by  it ;  among  these  the  union  was  agreed  to  by  a  very  small  majority :  it  was  the 
nobility  that  in  every  vote  turned  the  Scale  for  the  union :  they  were  severely  reflected  on 
by  those  who  opposed  it ;  it  was  said  many  of  them  were  bought  off,  to  sell  their  country 
and  their  birth-right :  all  those  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  opposed 
every  step  that  was  made  with  great  vehemence  ;  for  they  saw  that  the  union  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  their  views  and  designs,  for  a  new  revolution.  Yet  these  could  not  have  raised 
or  maintained  so  great  an  opposition  as  was  now  made,  if  the  presbyterians  had  not  been 
possessed  with  a  jealousy,  that  the  consequence  of  this  union  would  be,  the  change  of  church- 
government  among  them,  and  that  they  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  church  of  England. 
This  took  such  root  in  many  that  no  assurances  that  were  offered  could  remove  their  fears : 
it  was  infused  in  them  chiefly  by  the  old  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  had  great  credit  with 
them ;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  she,  and  her  son,  had  particular  views,  as  hoping,  that  if 

*  For  the  Scotch  jncobinical  nsurative  of  the  Union«  see  Lockharfs  **Memoir8'"  and  Swift*8  **  Publk  spirit  of 
tlic  Whigs;'*   "  The  Examiuer**  may  also  be  consulted. 
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Scotland  should  continue  a  separated  kingdom,  tho  crown  might  come  into  their  fiunily,  tlw/ 
being  the  next  in  blood,  after  king  James's  posterity.     The  infusion  of  such  appxebeiuioiiit 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  main  body  of  that  party,  who  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  hearken, 
but  never  to  accept  of  the  offers,  that  were  made  for  securing  their  presbyterian  government. 
A  great  part  of  the  gentry  of  that  kingdom,  who  had  been  often  in  England,  and  had  obflerred 
the  protection,  that  all  men  had  from  a  house  of  commons,  and  the  security  that  it  pro- 
cured against  partial  judges,  and  a  violent  ministry,  entered  into  the  design  'with  great  seal. 
The  opening  a  free  trade,  not  only  with  England,  but  with  the  plantations,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  England,  drew  in  those  who  understood  these  matters,  and  saw  there  was 
no  other  w^ay  in  view  to  make  the  nation  rich  and  considerable.     Those  who  had  engaged 
far  into  the  design  of  Darien,  and  were  great  losers  by  it,  saw  now  an  honourable  "wuy  to  be 
reimbursed,  which  made  them  wish  well  to  the  union,  and  promote  it :  but  that  which 
advanced  the  design  most  effectually,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  saccceded,  was, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  in  no  engagementa  with 
the  court  (on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  disobliged,  and  turned  out  of  great  posts,  and  some 
very  lately)  declared  for  it.     These  kept  themselves  very  close  and  united,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  other  interest  but  that  of  their  country,  and  were  for  that  reason  caHed   the 
m/uadrone  * :  the  chief  of  these  were,  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  earls  of  Rothes,  Roxbuigh, 
Haddington,  and  Marchmont ;  they  were  in  great  credit,  because  they  had  no  visible  bias 
on  their  minds  ;  ill  usage  had  provoked  them  rather  to  oppose  the  ministry  than  to  concur 
in  any  thing,  where  the  chief  honour  would  be  carried  away  by  others.     When  they  were 
spoken  to  by  the  ministry,  they  answered  coldly,  and  with  great  reserves,  so  it  was  expected 
they  would  have  concurred  in  the  opposition  ;  and  they  being  between  twenty  and  thirty  in 
number,  if  they  had  set  themselves  against  the  union,  the  design  must  have  miscarried  :  bat 
they  continued  still  silent,  till  the  first  division  of  the  house  obliged  them  to  dechirc,  and 
then  they  not  only  joined  in  it,  but  promoted  it  effectually,  and  with  zeal :  there  were  great 
and  long  debates,  managed  on  the  side  of  the  union,  by  the  earls  of  Seafield  and  Stair  for  the 
ministry,  and  of  the  squadrone  by  the  earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Marchmont ;  and  against  it  by 
the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Atliol,  and  the  marquis  of  Annandale.     Tlie  duke  of  Athol  was 
believed  to  bo  in  a  foreign  correspondence,  and  was  much  set  on  violent  methods :  duke 
Hamilton  managed  the  debate  with  great  vehemence,  but  was  against  all  desperate  motions : 
he  had  much  to  lose,  and  was  resolved  not  to  venture  all  with  those  who  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  running,  in  the  old  Scotch  way,  to  extremities.     Tlie  topics,  from  which  the  aign* 
ments  against  the  union,  were  drawn,  were  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  their  kingdom, 
which  was  offered  to  be  given  up,  and  sold :  they  were  departing  from  an  independent  state, 
and  going  to  sink  into  a  dependence  on  England ;  what  conditions  soever  might  be  now 
speciously  offered,  as  a  security  to  them,  they  could  not  expect  that  they  should  be  adhered 
to,  or  religiously  maintained  in  a  parliament,  where  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoncis 
could  not  hold  the  balance  against  above  an  hundred  peers  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
commoners.     Scotland  would  be  no  more  considered  as  formerly  by  foreign  princes  and 
states  :  their  peers  would  be  precarious  and  elective  :  they  magnified  their  crown  with  the 
other  regalia  so  much,  that  since  the  nation  seemed  resolved  never  to  suffer  them  to  be  carried 
away,  it  was  provided,  in  a  new  clause  added  to  the  articles,  that  these  should  still  remain 
within  the  kingdom.     They  insisted  most  vehemently  on  the  danger  that  the  constitntion  of 
their  church  must  be  in,  when  all  should  be  under  the  power  of  a  British  parliament :  this 
was  pressed  with  fury  by  some  who  were  known  to  be  the  most  violent  enemies  to  piea- 
b3rtery,  of  any  in  that  nation ;  but  it  was  done  on  design,  to  inflame  that  body  of  men  hy 
those  apprehensions,  and  so  to  engage  them  to  persist  in  their  opposition.     To  allay  that 
heat,  after  the  general  vote  was  carried  for  the  union,  before  they  entered  on  the  conaiden- 
tion  of  the  particular  articles,  an  act  was  prepared  for  securing  the  presbyterian  government ; 
by  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  only  government  of  that  church,  unalterable  in  aU  anc- 
ceetling  times,  and  the  maintaining  it  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  and  essential  article 
and  condition  of  the  union  :  and  this  act  was  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  act  for  the  amon, 

•  Campbell,  in  hii  *'  Ijvet  of  the  Admirals/*  bats,  **  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  trantUte  tlib  wvtd  into  polilk^ 
Eoflii^h,  *  khould  call  them  o///  whigi:* 
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which  in  the  consequence  of  that,  was  to  be  ratified  by  another  act  of  parliament  in  England* 
Thus  those  who  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  presbytery,  of  any  in  the  nation,  raised  the 
clamour  of  the  danger  that  form  of  government  would  be  in,  if  the  union  went  on,  to  such  a 
height,  that  by  their  means  this  act  was  carried,  as  far  as  any  human  law  could  go,  for  their 
security :  for  by  this  they  had  not  only  all  the  security  that  their  own  parliament  could  give 
them,  but  they  were  to  have  the  faith  and  authority  of  the  parliament  of  England,  it  being 
in  the  stipulation  made  an  essential  condition  of  the  union :  the  carrying  this  matter  so  far, 
was  done  in  hopes  that  the  parliament  of  England  would  never  be  brought  to  pass  it.  This 
act  was  passed,  and  it  gave  an  entire  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  receive  any, 
but  nothing  could  satisfy  men  who  made  use  of  this,  only  to  inflame  others.  Those  who 
opposed  the  union,  finding  the  majority  was  against  them,  studied  to  raise  a  storm  without 
doors,  to  frighten  them  :  a  set  of  addresses  against  the  union  were  sent  round  all  the  countries 
in  which  those  who  opposed  it  had  any  interest :  there  came  up  many  of  these  in  the  name. 
of  counties  and  boroughs,  and  at  last  from  parishes ;  this  made  some  noise  abroad,  but  was 
very  little  considered  there,  when  it  was  known  by  whose  arts  and  practices  they  were  pro- 
cured. When  this  appeared  to  have  little  efiPect,  pains  were  taken  to  animate  the  rabble  to 
violent  attempts,  both  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Glasgow.  Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  lord  provost 
of  Edinburgh,  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  had  concurred  heartily  in  the  design  : 
a  great  multitude  gathered  about  his  house,  and  were  forcing  the  doors  on  design,  as  was 
believed,  to  murder  him ;  but  guards  came  and  dispersed  them.  Upon  this  attempt,  the 
privy-council  set  out  a  proclamation  against  all  such  riots,  and  gave  orders  for  quartering  the 
guards  within  the  town ;  but  to  show  that  this  was  not  intended  to  overawe  the  parliament, 
the  whole  matter  was  laid  before  them,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  were 
approved.  No  otlier  violent  attempt  was  made  after  this,  but  the  body  of  the  people  showed 
so  much  sullenncss,  that  probably,  had  any  person  of  authority  once  kindled  the  fire,  they 
seemed  to  be  of  such  combustible  matter,  that  the  union  might  have  cast  that  nation  into 
great  convulsions.  These  things  made  great  impressions  on  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  and 
on  some  about  him  ;  he  despaired  of  succeeding,  and  he  apprehended  his  person  might  be  in 
danger :  one  about  him  wrote  to  my  lord  treasurer,  representing  the  ill  temper  the  nation 
was  generally  in,  and  moved  for  an  adjournment,  that  so  with  the  help  of  some  time  and 
good  management,  those  difficulties,  which  seemed  then  insuperable,  might  be  conquered. 
The  lord  treasurer  told  me,  his  answer  was,  that  a  delay  was,  upon  the  matter,  laying  the 
whole  design  aside  ;  orders  were  given,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  have  troops  ready 
upon  call ;  and  if  it  was  necessary,  more  forces  should  be  ordered  from  Flanders  :  the  French 
were  in  no  condition  to  send  any  assistance  to  those  who  might  break  out,  so  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  were  favourable ;  he  desired  therefore  that  they  would  go  on,  and  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  foolish  behaviour  of  some,  who,  whatever  might  be  given  out  in  their 
names^  he  believed  had  more  wit  than  to  ruin  themselves.  Every  step  that  was  made,  and 
every  vote  that  was  carried,  was  with  the  same  strength,  and  met  with  the  same  opposition : 
both  parties  giving  strict  attendance  during  the  whole  session,  which  lasted  for  three  months. 
Many  protestations  were  printed,  with  every  man  s  vote  :  in  conclusion,  the  whole  articles  of 
the  treaty  were  agreed  to,  with  some  small  variations.  The  earl  of  Stair,  having  maintained 
the  debate  on  the  last  day,  in  which  all  was  concluded,  died  the  next  night  suddenly,  his 
spirits  being  quite  exhausted  by  the  length  and  vehemence  of  the  debate  *.  The  act  passed, 
and  was  sent  up  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  February, 

The  queen  laid  it  before  the  two  houses ;  the  house  of  conmions  agreed  to  it  all  without 
any  opposition,  so  soon,  that  it  was  thought  they  interposed  not  delay  and  consideration 
enough,  suitable  to  the  importance  of  so  great  a  transaction.  The  debates  were  longer  and 
more  solemn  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved,  that  a  bill  might 
be  brought  in,  for  securing  the  church  of  England ;  by  it  all  acts,  passed  in  favour  of  our 
church,  were  declared  to  be  in  full  force  for  ever ;  and  this  was  made  a  fundamental  and 
essential  part  of  the  union.     Some  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  words  of  the  bill,  as  not  so 

*  John  Dairy mple  was  raised  to  his  earldom  by  queeu  Anne,  in  1703,  being  at  tbe  same  time  sworn  one  of  her 
privy  council.     He  had  previonsly  filled  the  offices  in  Scotland  of  lord  justice  clerk,  lord  advocate,  and  secretary  oC 

state. 
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strong  as  the  act  passed  in  Scotland  seemed  to  be,  rince  the  govenunent  of  it  was  not 
declared  to  be  unalterable ;  but  they  were  judged  more  proper,  since  where  a  sapreme  legis- 
lature is  once  acknowledged,  nothing  can  be  unalterable.     After  this  wm  OTer,  the  lords 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  articles,  as  they  were  amended  in  Scotland  ;  it  was 
pretended  that  here  a  new  constitution  was  made,  the  consequence  of  which,  they,  said,  was 
the  altering  all  the  laws  of  England.     All  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no 
weight  in  this ;  great  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  small  proportion  Scotland  'was  rated  at| 
in  the  la}nng  on  of  taxes ;  and  their  election  of  peers  to  every  new  parliament,  iraa  said  to 
be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  peerage.     To  all  the  objections  that  were  offered,  this  geneial 
answer  was  made,  that  so  great  a  thing  as  the  uniting  the  whole  island  into  one  goTemment, 
could  not  be  compassed,  but  with  some  inconveniences ;  but  if  the  advantage  of  safety  and 
union  was  greater  than  those  inconveniences,  then  a  lesser  evil  must  be  submitted  to.     Aa 
elective  peer  was  indeed  a  great  prejudice  to  the  peers  of  Scotland,  but  since  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  it,  there  was  no  just  occasion  given  to  the  peers  of  England  to  complain  of  it. 
But  the  debate  held  longest  upon  the  matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the  church ;  it 
was  said,  hero  was  a  real  danger  the  church  zan  into,  when  so  many  votes,  of  persons  tied 
to  presbytery,  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislature.     All  the  rigour  with  "which  the 
episcopal  clergy  had  been  treated  in  Scotland,  was  set  forth,  to  shew  with  how  impIacaUs 
a  temper  they  were  set  against  the  church  of  England ;  yet,  in  return  to  all  that,  it  was  now 
demanded  from  the  men  of  this  church  to  enact,  that  the  Scotch  form  should  continue  vnal- 
terable,  and  to  admit  those  to  vote  among  us  who  were  such  declared  enemies  to  our  consti* 
tution.     Here  was  a  plausible  subject  for  popular  eloquence,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
brought  out  upon  this  occasion  by  Hooper,  Beveridge,  and  some  other  bishops,  and  by  the 
earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham.     But  to  all  this  it  was  answered,  that    the   chisf 
dangers  the  church  was  in  were  from  France  and  from  popery  ;  so  that  whatsocTer  secured 
as  from  these,  delivered  us  from  our  justcst  fears.     Scotland  lay  on  the  weakc^st  side  of 
England,  where  it  could  not  be  defended  but  by  an  army ;  the  collieries  on  the  Tyne  lay 
exposed  for  several  miles,  aud  could  not  be  preserved  but  at  a  great  charge,  and  with  a  great 
force :  if  a  war  should  fall  out  between  the  two  nations,  and  if  Scotland  should  he  con- 
quered, yet,  even  in  that  case,  it  must  be  united  to  England,  or  kept  under  by  an  amy : 
the  danger  of  keeping  up  a  standing  force,  in  the  hands  of  any  prince,  and  to  be  modellad 
by  him  (who  might  engage  the  Scotch  to  join  with  that  army  and  turn  upon  England)  was 
visible  :  and  any  union,  after  such  a  conquest,  would  look  like  a  force,  and  so  could  not  be 
lasting;  whereas  all  was  now  voluntary.     As  for  church  matters,  there  had  been  sodi 
violence  used  by  all  sides  in  their  turns,  that  none  of  them  could  reproach  the  others  mQd^ 
without  having  it  returned  upon  them  too  justly.     A  softer  management  would  lay  thoas 
heats,  and  bring  men  to  a  better  temper :  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  though  veiy  Bsalona  m 
their  different  religions,  yet  were  united  in  one  general  body ;  the  diet  of  (}eimany  was 
composed  of  men  of  three  different  religions ;   so  that  several  constitutions  of  QhurdiSB 
might  be  put  under  one  legislature ;  and  if  there  was  a  danger  of  either  side,  it  was  nmA 
more  likely  that  five  hundred  and  thirteen  would  be  too  hard  for  forty-five,  than  that  fer^- 
five  would  master  five  hundred  and  thirteen ;  especially  when  the  crown  was  on  thd 
and  there  were  twenty-six  bishops  in  the  house  of  lords  to  outweigh  the  sixteen  yotfls 
Scotland.     It  was  indeed  said,  that  all  in  England  were  not  zealous  for  ths  ehun^;  Is 
which  it  was  answered,  that  by  the  same  reason  it  might  be  concluded,  that  all  those  of 
Scotland  were  not  zealous  for  their  way,  especially  when  the  fi&vour  of  the  coort  lay  in  the 
English  scale.     The  matter  was  argued,  for  the  union,  by  the  bishops  of  Oxford,  Norwids 
and  myself,  by  the  lord  treasurer,  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Wharton,  and  the  lords  Tc 
hend  and  Halifax ;  but  above  all,  by  the  lord  Somers.     Every  division  of  the  hooas 
made  with  so  great  an  inequality,  that  they  were  but  twenty,  against  fifty  that  were  foe  tha 
union.     When  all  was  agreed  to,  in  both  houses,  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  to  nnaot 
it ;  which  was  prepared  by  Harcourt  with  so  particular  a  contrivance,  that  it  cut  off  all 
debates  *.     The  preamble  was  a  recital  of  the  articles,  as  they  were  passed  in  Scotland, 

*  Simon  Harcourt,  ton  of  bir  Simon  Hnreourt,  the  fint     collree,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple.     FVoa  1090  to 
sacrifice  in  Ireland  for  Charlea  tlie  First,  was  of  Pembroke     the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  a  member  of ;     *' 
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together  with  the  acts  made  in  both  parliaments  for  the  security  of  their  several  churches ; 
and  in  conclusion,  there  came  one  enacting  clause,  ratifying  all.  This  put  those  upon  great 
difficulties,  who  had  resolved  to  object  to  several  articles,  and  to  insist  on  demanding  some 
alterations  in  them ;  for  they  could  not  come  at  any  debate  about  them ;  they  could  not 
object  to  the  recital,  it  being  merely  matter  of  fact ;  and  they  had  not  strength  enough  to 
oppose  the  general  enacting  clause,  nor  was  it  easy  to  come  at  particulars  and  to  offer  pro- 
visos relating  to  them.  The  matter  was  carried  on  with  such  zeal,  that  it  passed  through 
the  house  of  commons  before  those,  who  intended  to  oppose  it,  had  recovered  themselves  out 
of  the  surprise  under  which  the  form  it  was  drawn  in  had  put  them.  It  did  not  stick  long 
in  the  house  of  lords,  for  all  the  articles  had  been  copiously  debated  there  for  several  days, 
before  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  them :  and  thus  this  great  design,  so  long  wished  and  laboured 
for  in  vain,  was  begun,  and  happily  ended,  within  the  compass  of  nine  months.  The  union 
was  to  commence  on  the  first  of  May,  and  until  that  time,  the  two  kingdoms  were  still 
distinct,  and  their  two  parliaments  continued  still  to  sit  *. 

In  Scotland,  they  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  sum  provided  to  bo  the  equivalent ;  in  this 
great  partialities  appeared,  which  were  much  complained  of ;  but  there  was  not  strength  to 
oppose  them.  The  ministry,  and  those  who  depended  on  them,  moved  for  very  extravagant 
allowances  to  those  who  had  been  employed  in  this  last,  and  in  the  former  treaty ;  and  they 
made  large  allotments  of  some  public  debts,  that  were  complained  of  as  unreasonable  and 
unjust ;  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  sum  was  diverted  from  answering  the  end  for  which 
it  was  given.  This  was  much  opposed  by  the  squadrone  ;  but  as  the  ministers  promoted  it, 
and  those  who  were  to  get  by  it,  made  all  the  interest  they  could  to  obtain  it  (some  few 
of  them  only  excepted,  who,  as  became  generous  patriots,  showed  more  regard  to  the  public 
than  to  their  private  ends)  so  those  who  had  opposed  the  union  were  not  ill  pleased  to  see 
this  sum  so  misapplied  ;  hoping  by  that  means,  that  the  aversion,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  infuse  into  the  nation  against  the  union,  would  be  much  increased ;  therefore  they  let 
every  thing  go  as  the  ministers  proposed,  to  the  great  grief  of  those  who  wished  well  to 
the  public.  It  was  resolved  that  the  parliament  of  England  should  sit  out  its  period, 
which,  by  the  law  for  triennial  parliaments,  ran  yet  a  year  further ;  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  have  another  session  continued  of  the  same  men  who  had  made  this  union,  since  they 
would  more  readily  consolidate  and  strengthen  their  own  work.  Upon  this  ground,  it 
seemed  most  proper  that  the  members  to  represent  parliament  should  be  named  by  the  par- 
liament there  :  those  who  had  opposed  the  union  carried  their  aversion  to  the  squadrone  so 
far,  that  they  concurred  with  the  ministry  in  a  nomination,  in  which  very  few  of  them  were 
included,  not  above  three  of  the  peers,  and  fifteen  commoners ;  so  that  great  and  just  excep* 
tions  lay  against  many  who  were  nominated  to  represent  that  kingdom  :  all  this  was  very 
acceptable  to  those  who  had  opposed  the  union.  The  customs  of  Scotland  were  then  in  a 
farm,  and  the  farmers  were  the  creatures  of  the  ministry,  some  of  whom,  as  was  believed, 
were  sharers  with  them :  it  was  visible,  that  since  there  was  to  be  a  free  trade  opened 
between  Scotland  and  England,  after  the  first  of  May,  and  since  the  duties  in  Scotland,  laid 
on  trade,  were  much  lower  than  in  England,  that  there  would  be  a  great  importation  into 
Scotland,  on  the  prospect  of  the  advantage  that  might  be  made  by  sending  it  into  England. 
Upon  such  an  emergency,  it  was  reasonable  to  break  the  farm,  as  had  been  ordinarily  done 
upon  less  reason,  and  to  take  the  customs  into  a  new  management,  that  so  the  gain  to  be 
made  in  the  interval  might  go  to  the  public,  and  not  be  left  in  private  hands  :  but  the  lease 

ment  for  Abingdon,  of  whkh  town  he  wu  alio  the  recoider.  most  eminent  men  who  have  filled  the  highest  lq|tl  tf*> 

Her  majesty  knighted  him,  and  made  him  her  lolicitor-  tiona  in  this  country.    He  died  in  1 727,  aged  aizty-seveiL 

general  in  1702,  and  five  years  after  promoted  him  to  the  .—Noble's  Contin.  of  Grainger;  Hist  of  the  Harcoort 

attorney- generalship.     This  office  he  resigned  in  a  few  Family. 

months  by  a  volnntary  surrender  enrolled  in  court;  an         *  The  articles  of  the  union,  twenty-fire  in  nnmlNtt; 

unprecedented  act,  that  has  not  been  imitated.    The  queen  may  be  seen  in  Chandler's  Debates,  house  of  common^, 

recalled  him  to  her  service,  made  him  again  attorney-  iv.  16.     They  passed  this  house  finally  by  the  votes  of 

general,  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  baron  of  Stanton  Har-  two  hundred  and  seventy ^four,  opposed  by  one  hundred 

ooiirt,  and  made  him  lord  chancellor  in  1712,  as  will  be  and  sixteen;  in  that  of  the  peers  by  fifty.fi vo,  against 

noticed  in  another  page.     Geoige  the  First  continued  to  twenty-nino  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  March,  the  queen  gavft 

bIiow  towards  him  the  royal  patronage.     No  act  of  his  to  it  the  royal  assent. 
lordship^s  life  forbids  his  b^ing  considered  as  one  of  the 
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ihe  possibility  of  separating  and  disuniting  them,  would  be  the  aooner  artingiddied ;  this 
was  pressed  with  the  most  earnestness  by  tiiose  who  were  weary  of  the  present  ministiy,  and 
longed  to  see  their  power  at  an  end ;  but  the  ministry,  who  had  a  mind  to  keep  up  their 
aathority,  said,  there  was  a  necessity  of  preserving  a  show  of  greatness,  and  a  form  of  goTem- 
ment  in  those  parts,  both  for  subduing  the  Jacobites,  and  that  the  nation  might  not  be  dis- 
gusted by  too  sudden  an  alteration  of  outward  appearances.  The  court  resolved  to  w*«Htriit 
the  ministry  there  till  the  next  session  of  parliament,  in  which  new  measures  might  bs 
taken.  Thus  our  afl^irs  were  happily  settled  at  home,  and  the  first  of  May  was  oelehralad 
with  a  decent  solemnity,  for  then  the  union  took  place. 

The  convocation  sat  this  winter ;  and  the  same  temper  that  had  for  some  years 
the  lower  house,  did  still  prevail  among  them  :  when  tiie  debates  concerning  the  union 
before  the  parliament,  some  in  the  lower  house  spoke  very  tragically  on  that  subject :  a 
mittee  was  named  to  consider  of  the  present  danger  of  tiie  church,  though  but  a  little  while 
before  they  had  concurred  with  the  bishops,  in  a  very  respectful  address  to  the  queen,  in 
which  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  church  was  under  her  majesty^s  administration,  in  a  safii 
and  flourishing  condition :  this  was  carried  by  the  private  management  of  some  aspiihw 
men  amongst  them,  who  hoped  by  a  piece  of  skill  to  show  what  they  could  do^  that  it  tnigM 
recommend  them  to  farther  preferment ;  they  were  much  cried  out  on  as  betrayers  of  their 
party,  for  carrying  that  address ;  so  to  recover  their  credit,  and  because  their  hopes  horn 
the  court  were  not  so  promising,  they  resolved  now  to  act  another  part.     It  was  given  ont^ 
that  they  intended  to  make  an  application  to  the  house  of  commons,  against  the  union  ;  to 
prevent  that,  the  queen  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  ordering  him  to  prorogue  them  for  three 
weeks :  by  this  means  that  design  was  defeated,  for  before  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  the 
union  had  passed  both  houses :  but,  when  one  factious  design  failed,  they  found  out  another; 
they  ordered  a  representation  to  be  made  to  the  bishops,  which  set  forth,  that  ever  since  the 
submission  of  the  clergy  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  which  was  for  a  course  of  one  hundred 
and  soventy-threo  years,  no  such  prorogation  had  ever  been  ordered,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament ;  and  they  besought  the  bishops,  that  from  the  conscientious  regard  which  they 
doubted  not  thoy  had,  for  the  welfare  of  this  church,  they  would  use  their  utmost  endeaToiuSi 
that  they  might  still  enjoy  those  usages  of  which  they  were  possessed,  and  which  they  had 
never  misemployed  :  with  this  they  brought  up  a  schedule,  containing,  as  they  said,  all  the 
dates  of  the  prorogations,  both  of  parliament  and  convocation,  thereby  to  make  good  their 
assertion  :  and  to  cover  this  seeming  complaint  of  the  queen's  proceedings,  they  passed  a  vota^ 
that  thoy  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  debate  concerning  the  validity  of  tiie  late  proie- 
gation,  to  which  they  had  humbly  submitted.     It  was  found  to  be  a  strange  and  a  bold 
assertion,  that  this  prorogation  was  without  a  precedent :  their  charge  in  ^e  pi 
their  usages  on  the  consciences  of  the  bishops,  insinuated  that  this  was  a  breach  made 
them :  the  bishops  saw  this  was  plainly  an  attempt  on  the  queen's  supremacy ;  so  they 
ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  her  majesty ;  and  they  ordered  also  a  search  to  be  made  into 
the  records ;  for  though  it  was  an  undoubted  maxim  that  nothing  but  a  positive  law  conld 
limit  tho  prerogative,  which  a  non-usage  could  not  do,  yet  they  ordered  the  schedule,  oflRBred 
by  tho  lower  house,  to  be  compared  with  the  records ;  they  found  that  seven  or  eight  proio> 
gations  had  been  ordered,  during  tho  sitting  of  parliament,  and  there  were  aboot  thuty  or 
forty  mores  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  convocation  sat  sometimes  before,  and  sometinies 
after  a  Hi^Hsion  of  parliament,  and  sat  sometimes  even  when  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
Upon  all  this  the  queen  wrote  another  more  severe  letter  to  the  archbishop,  complaining  of 
the  cU*rgy,  for  not  only  continuing  their  illegal  practices,  but  reflecting  on  her  lato  order,  as 
without  a  precedent,  and  contrary  to  ancient  usages ;  which  as  it  was  untrue  in  bet,  so  it 
was  an  invasion  of  her  supremacy :  she  had  shewed  much  tenderness  to  the  oleigy,  but  it 
any  thing  of  this  nature  should  bo  attempted  for  the  future,  she  would  use  means  wanranted 
by  law  for  punishing  offenders,  how  unwilling  soever  she  might  be  to  proceed  to  such 
measures.     When  the  day  came  on  which  this  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  lower  hoeaSi 
ilio  prolocutor  *  had  gone  out  of  town,  without  so  much  as  asking  the  archbishop's  leave  i 

*  Thii  wu  dfAD  StanI)o{»c. 
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it.  An  impeachment  was  a  word  of  an  odious  sound,  which  would  engage  a  party  'against 
him,  and  disorder  a  session  of  parliament ;  and  the  least  ill  efiect  it  might  have  would  he  to 
oblige  him  to  withdraw  from  business,  which  was  chiefly  aimed  at*  The  queen  was  very 
sensible  that  his  managing  the  great  trust  he  was  in,  in  the  manner  he  did,  made  all  the 
rest  of  her  government  both  safe  and  easy  to  her ;  so  she  spared  no  pains  to  bring  this  about, 
and  it  was  believed  she  was  at  no  small  cost  to  compass  it,  for  those  of  Scotland  had  learned 
from  England  to  set  a  price  on  their  votes,  and  they  expected  to  be  well  paid  for  them  :  the 
lord  treasurer  did  also  bestir  himself  in  this  matter,  with  an  activity  and  zeal,  that  seemed 
not  to  be  in  his  nature ;  and  indeed,  all  the  application,  with  which  the  court  set  on  ih\s 
affair,  was  necessary  to  master  the  opposition  and  difficulties,  that  sprang  up  in  the  progress 
of  it.  That  which  completed  all  was,  the  low  state  to  which  the  affairs  of  France  were 
reduced :  they  could  neither  spare  men,  nor  money,  to  support  their  party,  which  otherwise 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  done :  they  had,  in  imitation  of  the  exchequer-notes  here  iff 
England,  given  out  mint-bills  to  a  great  value  ;  some  said  two  hundred  millions  of  livres  : 
these  were  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  subjects,  in  all  payments,  as  money  to  the  full  value^ 
but  were  not  to  be  received  in  payments  of  the  king's  taxes :  this  put  them  under  a  great 
discredit,  and  the  fund  created  for  repaying  them  not  being  thought  a  good  one,  they  had 
sunk  seventy  per  cent.  This  created  an  inexpressible  disorder  in  all  payments,  and  in  the 
whole  commerce  of  France  ;  all  the  methods  that  were  proposed  for  raising  their  credit  had 
proved  ineffectual ;  for  they  remained  after  all  at  the  discount  of  fifty-eight  per  cent.  A 
court  in  this  distress  was  not  in  a  condition  to  spare'^much,  to  support  such  an  inconsiderable 
interest,  as  they  esteemed  their  party  in  Scotland ;  so  they  had  not  the  assistance  which 
they  promised  themselves  from  thence.  The  conjuncture  of  all  these  things  meeting  together, 
which  brought  this  great  work  to  a  happy  conclusion,  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  hope  my 
laying  it  all  in  one  view  vnll  be  thought  no  impertinent  digression. 

This  was  the  cliicf  business  of  the  session  of  parliament ;  and  it  was  brought  about,  here  in 
England,  both  sooner,  and  with  less  difficulty,  than  was  expected.  The  grant  of  the  sup- 
plies went  on  quicker  than  was  usual.  There  was  only  one  particular  to  which  great  objec- 
tions were  made ;  upon  the  great  and  early  success  of  the  former  campaign,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  follow  that  with  other  projects,  that  drew  on  a  great  expense,  beyond  what  had 
been  estimated,  and  laid  before  the  parliament.  An  embarkation,  first  designed  against 
France,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Portugal,  and  the  extraordinary  supplies  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  affairs  called  for,  amounted  to  about  800,000/.  more  than  had  been  provided  for  by 
parliament.  Some  complained  of  this,  and  said,  that  if  a  ministry  <Sould  thus  run  the  natioii 
into  a  great  charge,  and  expect  that  the  parliament  must  pay  the  reckoning,  this  might  hava 
very  ill  consequences.  But  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  a  ministry  deserved  public  thank% 
that  had  followed  our  advantages  with  such  vigour :  if  any  thing  was  raised  without  neces* 
sity,  or  ill  applied,  under  the  pretence  of  serving  the  public,  it  was  very  reasonable  to  enquire 
into  it,  and  to  let  it  fall  heavy  on  those  who  were  in  fault ;  but  if  no  other  exception  lay  ta 
it,  than  because  the  matter  could  not  be  foreseen,  nor  communicated  to  the  parliament,  before 
those  accidents  happened  that  occasioned  the  expense,  it  was  a  very  unjust  discouragement, 
if  ministers  were  to  be  quarrelled  with  for  their  care  and  zeal :  so  it  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority  to  discharge  this  debt.  All  the  other  supplies,  and  among  them  the  equivalent  foi: 
Scotland,  were  given,  and  lodged  on  good  funds ;  so  that  no  session  of  parhament  had  ever 
raised  so  much,  and  secured  it  so  well,  as  this  had  done.  The  session  came  to  a  happy  con<« 
elusion,  and  the  parliament  to  an  end ;  but  the  queen,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  act^  of 
union,  revived  it  by  proclamation.  Upon  this,  many  of  the  Scotch  lords  came  up,  and  were 
very  well  received ;  two  of  them,  Montrose  and  Roxburgh,  were  made  dukes  in  Scotland  *  j 
some  of  them  were  made  privy  councillors  in  England ;  and  a  commission,  for  a  new  council; 
was  sent  to  Scotland  :  there  appeared  soon  two  different  parties  among  the  Scotch ;  some  of 
them  moved,  that  there  should  neither  be  a  distinct  government,  nor  a  privy  council  con- 
tinued there,  but  that  all  should  be  brought  under  one  administration,  as  the  several  counties 
in  England  were ;  they  said,  the  sooner  all  were  consolidated,  in  all  respects,  into  one  1^3% 

*  The  Scotch  people  concluded  that  it  was  the  promise  of  a  dukerp  that  overcaine  the  earl  of  Rozhuigfa'i  objectionr 
to  the  union,  for  he  onco  had  said  ^  it  should  be  prcrented  hj  the  8w>rd,  if  other  means  fiuled.**-»Grainger. 
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allieB.    The  French  made  strong  applications  to  him,  but  the  courts  of  Pmaria  mnd  Hanorcr 
were  in  such  a  concert  with  that  king,  that  they  gave  the  rest  of  the  allies  great  MasnTmaem 
that  he  would  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  empire,  nor  to  weaken  the  alliance : 
the  court  of  France  pressed  him  to  offer  his  mediation  for  a  general  peace ;  all  the  answer 
he  gave  was,  that  if  the  allies  made  the  like  application  to  him,  he  would  interpose,  and  do 
all  good  offices  in  a  treaty.     So  he  refused  to  enter  into  any  separate  measures  with  Francs, 
yet  the  court  of  Vienna  was  under  a  great  apprehension  of  his  seeking  matter  for  a  quazvd 
with  them.     The  czar  at  this  time  overran  Poland,  so  that  king  Stanislaus  was  forced  to  fly 
into  Saxony  to  the  king  of  Sweden  for  protection ;  both  he  and  his  queen  stayed  there  9JI 
the  winter,  and  a  great  part  of  this  summer.     The  czar  pressed  the  Polanders  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another  king,  but  could  not  carry  them  to  that ;  so  it  was  generally  beliered, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  come  to  a  treaty  with  king  Stanislaus,  and  to  settle  the  qniet  of 
that  kingdom,  exhausted  by  a  long  and  destructive  war.    The  czar  tried,  if  it  were  possiUe, 
to  come  to  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  made  great  offers  in  order  to  it ;  but  that 
king  was  implacable,  and  seemed  resojved  to  pull  him  down,  as  he  had  done  king  Aagostos. 
That  king's  designs  were  impenetrable,  he  advised  with  few,  and  kept  himself  on  great 
reserves  with  all  foreign  ministers,  whom  he  would  not  suffer  to  come  near  him,  except 
when  they  had  a  particular  message  to  deliver.     Our  court  was  advised  by  the  elector  of 
*  Hanover  to  send  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  him  :  it  was  thought  this  would  please  him 
much,  if  it  had  no  other  effect ;  so  he  went  thither,  but  could  gain  no  ground  on  him.     He 
affected  a  neglect  of  his  person,  both  in  clothes,  lodging,  and  diet ;  all  was  simple,  eren  to 
meanness ;  nay,  he  did  not  so  much  as  allow  a  decent  cleanliness :  he  appeared  to  haTe  a 
real  sense  of  religion,  and  a  zeal  for  it,  but  it  was  not  much  enlightened  :  he  seemed  to  have 
BO  notion  of  public  liberty,  but  thought  princes  ought  to  keep  their  promises  religionsly,  and 
to  observe  their  treaties  punctually ;  he  rendered  himself  very  acceptable  to  his  army,  by 
coming  so  near  their  way  of  living,  and  by  his  readiness  to  expose  his  own  person,  and  to 
reward  services  done  him ;  he  had  little  tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  was  a  fierce  enemy,  too 
rough,  and  too  savage :  he  looked  on  foreign  ministers  as  spies  by  their  character,  and  treated 
them  accordingly ;  and  he  used  his  own  ministers  rather  as  instruments  to  execute  his  orden^ 
than  as  counsellors. 

The  court  of  France  finding  they  could  not  prevail  on  him,  made  a  public  application  to 
the  pope,  for  his  mediating  a  peace  :  they  offered  the  dominions  in  Italy  to  king  Ghariet^  to 
the  States  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  compensation  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  for  the 
waste  made  in  his  country ;  provided,  that  on  those  conditions,  king  Philip  shonld  keep 
Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  thought  the  court  of  Vienna  wished  this  project  miglit 
be  entertained,  but  the  other  allies  were  so  disgusted  at  it,  that  they  made  no  stqps  toward 
it :  the  court  of  Vienna  did  what  they  could  to  confound  the  designs  of  this  campaign ;  for 
they  ordered  a  detachment  of  twelve  thousand  men  to  march  from  the  army  in  Lombard/ 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  court  of  England,  the  States,  and  the  duke  of  SaToy, 
studied  to  divert  this,  with  the  warmest  instances  possible,  but  in  vain :  though  it  was  reprs* 
sented  to  that  court,  that  if  the  duke  of  Savoy  could  enter  into  Provence  with  a  great  arnqr* 
that  would  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  communication  with  France :  so  that  success,  in  tlds 
great  design,  would  make  Naples  and  Sicily  fall  into  their  hands  of  course ;  but  the  impe- 
rial court  was  inflexible ;  they  pretended  they  had  given  their  party  in  Naples  sach  assoru 
ances  of  an  invasion,  that  if  they  failed  in  it,  they  exposed  them  all  to  be  destroyed,  and 
thereby  they  might  provoke  the  whole  country  to  become  their  most  invetenlte  enemies. 
Thus  they  took  up  a  resolution  without  consulting  their  allies,  and  then  pretended  that  H 
was  fixed,  and  could  not  be  altered. 

The  campaign  was  opened  very  fatally  in  Spain  :  king  Cliarles  pretended,  there  was  an 
army  coming  into  Catalonia  from  Roussillon,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  mardi 
into  that  country ;  the  dividing  a  force,  when  the  whole  together  was  not  equal  to  Hm 
eaemj\  has  often  proved  fatal :  he  ought  to  have  made  his  army  as  strong  as  posriUy  lie 
could,  and  to  have  marched  with  it  to  Madrid ;  for  the  rest  of  Spain  would  have  fdUen  into 
bis  hands,  upon  the  success  of  that  expedition.  But  he  persisted  in  his  first  resolnlion^  and 
marched  away  with  a  part  of  the  army,  leaving  about  sixteen  thousand  men  nnder  the 
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of  Galway's  command.  They  had  eaten  np  all  their  stores  in  Valencia,  and  could  subsist 
no  longer  there ;  so  they  were  forced  to  break  into  Castile :  the  duke  of  Berwick  came 
against  them  with  an  army  not  much  superior  to  theirs ;  but  the  court  of  France  had  sent 
the  duke  of  Orleans  into  Spain,  with  some  of  the  best  troops  that  they  had  brought  from 
Italy,  and  these  joined  the  duke  of  Berwick  a  day  before  the  two  armies  engaged.  Some 
deserters  came  over,  and  brought  the  earl  of  Galway  the  news  of  the  conjunction ;  but  they 
were  not  believed,  and  were  looked  on  as  spies,  sent  to  frighten  them.  A  council  of  war 
had  resolved  to  venture  on  a  battle,  which  the  state  of  their  affairs  seemed  to  make  necessary  t 
they  could  not  subsist  where  they  were,  nor  be  subsisted  if  they  retired  back  into  Valencia  J 
80  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  the  two  armies  engaged  in  the  plain  of  Almanza.  The  English 
and  Dutch  beat  the  enemy,  and  broke  through  twice ;  but  the  Portuguese  gave  way ;  upon 
that  the  enemy,  who  were  almost  double  in  number,  both  horse  and  foot,  flanked  them,  and 
a  total  rout  followed,  in  which  about  ten  thousand  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  earl 
of  Galway  was  twice  wounded  ;  once  so  near  the  eye,  that  for  some  time  it  put  him  out  of 
a  capacity  for  giving  orders ;  but  at  last  he,  with  some  other  officers,  made  the  best  retreat 
they  could.  Our  fleet  came  happily  on  that  coast  on  the  day  that  the  battle  was  fought ; 
so  he  was  supplied  from  thence,  and  he  put  garrisons  into  Denia  and  Alicant,  and  retired  to 
the  Ebro,  with  about  three  thousand  horse,  and  almost  as  many  foot.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
pursued  the  victory  ;  Valencia  submitted,  and  so  did  Saragoza ;  so  that  the  principality  of 
Catalonia  was  all  that  remained  in  king  Charles's  obedience.  The  king  of  Portugal  died  this 
winter,  but  that  made  no  great  change  in  aflairs  there :  the  young  king  agreed  to  every 
thing  that  was  proposed  to  him  by  the  allies ;  yet  the  Portuguese  were  under  a  great  con- 
sternation, their  best  troops  being  either  cut  off,  or  at  that  time  in  Catalonia. 

Marshal  Villars  was  sent  to  command  in  Alsace :  he  understood  that  the  lines  of  Stol- 
hoven  were  ill  kept,  and  weakly  manned ;  so  he  passed  the  Rhine,  and  without  any  loss,  and 
very  little  opposition,  he  broke  through,  and  seized  on  the  artillery,  and  on  such  magasdnes 
as  were  laid  in  there.  Upon  this  shameful  disgrace,  the  Germans  retired  to  Hailbron  :  the 
circle  of  Suabia  was  now  open,  and  put  under  contribution ;  and  Villars  designed  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  to  Bavaria.  The  blame  of  this  miscarriage  was  laid  chiefly  on  the  imperial 
court,  who  neither  sent  their  quota  thither,  nor  took  care  to  settle  a  proper  general  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  In  Flanders  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
came  and  took  post  at  Gemblours,  in  a  safe  camp ;  the  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  at  Mel* 
dert  in  a  more  open  one :  both  armies  were  about  one  hundred  thousand  strong ;  but  the 
French  were  rather  superior  to  that  number. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  design  upon  Toulon  began  to  appear :  the  queen  and  the  States 
sent  a  strong  fleet  thither,  commanded  by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ;  who  from  mean  beginnings, 
had  risen  up  to  the  supreme  command ;  and  had  given  many  proofs  of  great  courage,  con- 
duct and  zeal,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  *.  Prince  Eugene  had  the  command  of  the 
imperial  army  that  was  to  second  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  this  undertaking,  upon  the  succese 
of  which  the  final  conclusion  of  the  war  depended.  The  army  was  not  so  strong  as  it  was 
intended  it  should  have  been  :  the  detachment  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  ordered  to  march 
to  Naples ;  and  no  applications  could  prevail  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  obtain  a  delay  in 

*  "  He  who  enjoys  a  title  by  birth,  derives  it  from  beloved  even  by  his  monarcbs.     Sir  John  NartKm>iigh 

the  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  but  he  who  raises  himself  into  soon  became  his  patron,  and  eventually  sir  Cloadetley 

high  rank  by  his  merit  creates  his  nobility."   Sir  Cloudes-  married  his  widow;  sach  are  the  strange  occurrencet  in 

ley  Shovel  was  of  the  latter  class ;  bom  of  obscure  parents,  this  life  of  incalculable  changes.   At  the  time  of  his  deadly 

and  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  circumstances  did  not  the  melancholy   circumstances  attending  which  wiU  be 

give  a  friendly  aid  to  his  aspirations  for  fame.     Bom  and  mentioned  hereafler,  he  was  rear  admiral  of  England^ 

resident  in  the  obscure  maritime  town  of  Clay,  in  Norfolk,  admiral  of  the  white;  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet;  ft 

his  early  companions  were  the  fishermen  of  that  dangerous  member  of  the  council  of  prince  George,  lord  high  admi- 

coast,  and  from  being  an  auditor  and  a  witneM  of  their  life  ral ;  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House ;  a  govemor  of 

and  doings,  he  probably  acquired  a  fondness  for  the  naval  Greenwich   Hospital ;    and    member  of   parliament   for 

service.     He  ran  away  firom  the  lapstone,  and  volunteered  Rochester.     **  The  duties  of  the  husband,  the  &ther,  th^ 

on  board  the  ship  commanded  by  sir  Christopher  Mynns.  friend,  and  the  relation  were  exceUently  performed  by  sir 

To  know  him,  it  appears,  was  a  surety  that  you  must  love  Cloudesley,  who  always  gave  in  charity  more  than  was 

him ;  for  from  this  early  period  to  the  latest  of  his  life,  he  expected,  and  wu  munificent  to  merit  even  beyond  bis 

was  open-hearted,  candid,  generous,  and  brave — qualifica-  princely  income.**— Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals ; 

tions  that  made  him  the  idol  of  his  brother  sailors,  and  Noble's  Contin.  of  Giainger. 
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that  expedition  :  there  were  also  eight  or  ten  thousand  recraits  that  wefe  promued  to  be 
to  reinforce  prince  Eugene,  which  were  stopped  in  Germanj,  for  the  emperor  ivas  under  audi 
apprehensions  of  a  rupture  with  Sweden,  that  he  pretended  it  was  abeolutely  neccoeaiy,  for 
his  own  safety,  to  keep  a  good  force  at  home.     Prince  Eugene  had  also  orders,  not  to  expoM 
his  troops  too  much :  by  this  means  they  were  the  less  serviceable :  notwithstanding  tbcM 
disappointments,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  after  he  had  for  some  weeks  covered  his  true  design, 
by  a  feint  upon  Dauphiny,  by  which  he  drew  most  of  the  French  troops  to  that  side ;  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  confederate  fleet  was  come  upon  the  coast,  he  made  a  very  quick 
march  through  ways  that  were  thought  impracticable,  on  to  the  river  Yar,  wbero  the  Fren^ 
had  cast  up  such  works,  that  it  was  reckoned  these  must  have  stopped  his  passing  the  nve^ 
and  they  would  have  done  it  effectually,  if  some  ships  had  not  heea  sent  in  from  the  fleets 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  attack  these  where  there  was  no  defence ;  because  no  attack 
from  that  side  was  apprehended.     By  this  means  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  worki^ 
and  so  the  passage  over  the  river  was  free  :  upon  this,  that  duke  entered  Provence,  and  mac* 
all  the  haste  he  could  towards  Toulon.     The  artillery  and  ammimition  were  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  were  to  be  landed  near  the  place ;  so  the  march  of  the  army  was  as  little  enconi- 
bered  as  was  possible :  yet  it  was  impossible  to  advance  with  much  haste  in  an  enemy's 
country,  where  the  provisions  were  either  destroyed,  or  carried  into  fortified  places,  wl 
though  they  might  have  easily  been  taken,  yet  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  executing  the 
design ;  so  this  retarded  the  march  for  some  days :  yet,  in  conclusion,  they  came  before  the 
place,  and  were  quickly  masters  of  some  of  the  eminences  that  commanded  it.     At  thdr 
first  coming  they  might  have  possessed  themselves  of  another,  called  St.  Aime's  hill,  if  prince 
Eugene  had  executed  the  duke  of  Savoy's  orders ;  he  did  it  not,  which  raised  a  high  disoon- 
tent ;  but  he  excused  himself  by  showing  the  orders  he  had  received,  not  to  expose  the 
emperor's  troops.     Some  days  were  lost  by  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  which  hindered  the 
ships  from  landing  the  artillery  and  ammunition.     In  the  mean  while,  the  troops  of  France 
were  ordered  to  march  from  all  parts  to  Toulon  :  the  garrison  within  was  very  strong ;  the 
forces  that  were  on  their  march  to  Spain,  to  prosecute  the  victory  of  Almanza,  were  counter- 
manded ;  and  so  great  a  part  of  Yillars's  army  was  called  away,  that  he  could  not  make  any 
further  progress  in  Grermany.     So  that  a  great  force  was,  from  all  hands,  marching  to  raise 
this  siege ;  and  it  was  declared,  in  the  court  of  France,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would 
go  and  lead  on  the  army.     The  duke  of  Savoy  lost  no  time,  but  continued  cannonading  the 
place,  while  the  fleet  came  up  to  bombard  it ;  they  attacked  the  two  forts  that  commanded 
the  entrance  into  the  mole  with  such  fury,  that  they  made  themselves  masters  of  them ; 
but  one  of  them  was  afterwards  blown  up.     Those  within  the  town  were  not  idle ;  they 
sunk  some  ships  in  the  entrance  into  the  mole,  and  fired  furiously  at  the  fleet,  but  did  them 
little  harm  :  they  beat  the  duke  of  Savoy  out  of  one  of  his  most  important  posts,  which 
long  defended  by  a  gallant  prince  of  Saxe-Gotha;  who,  not  being  supported  in  time, 
cut  to  pieces.     Tliis  post  was  afterwards  regained,  and  the  fleet  continued  for  some  days  to 
bombard  the  place :  but  in  the  end,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  strength  had  ne^-er  been  above 
thirty  thousand  men,  seeing  so  great  a  force  marching  towards  him,  who  might  inteieept 
hb  passage,  and  so  destroy  his  whole  anny,  and  there  being  no  hope  of  his  carrying  the 
place,  found  it  necessary  to  march  home  in  time ;  which  he  did  with  so  much  order  and  pre- 
caution, that  he  got  back  into  his  own  country,  without  any  loss ;  and  soon  after  his  return, 
he  sat  down  Ix^fore  Suza,  and  took  it  in  a  few  weeks.     Our  fleet  did  all  the  execution  they 
could  on  the  town  ;  their  bombs  set  some  places  on  fire,  which  they  believed  were  msga- 
Eines  ;  for  they  continued  burning  for  many  hours  ;  in  conclusion,  they  sailed  off.    They  left 
behind  them  a  fleet  of  six-and-twcnty  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  ships  SMied 
homewards.     Thus  this  great  debign,  on  which  the  eyes  uf  all  Europe  were  set,  failed  in  the 
execution,  chiefly  by  the  emperor'^s  means  :  England  and  the  States  performed  aU  that  wm 
expected  of  them,  nor  was  the  duke  of  Savoy  wanting  on  his  part ;  though  many  saq)ected 
him,  as  backward,  and  at  least  cold  in  the  undertaking  *.     It  was  not  yet  perfectly  nndsr- 

*  It  would  teem  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  vnu  induced  by  the  French  and  Bavarian  ■mhaindnfi      I  iimlii  itl'i 

not  to  penitt  in  tho  siege  of  Toulon,  by  the  rcpresenta-  Memoircs ;  lord  Walpole  of  WooIertMi*!  Auwcr  to 

tioni  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  waa  prevailed  upon  to  Bolingbrokc'g  Lcttera  on  Hiitorj. 
interfere  by  count  Piper,  who  in  liia  turn  wai  acted  upon 
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stood  whsct  damage  the  French  sustamed ;  many  of  their  ships  were  fendered  linaemceable, 
and  continue  to  be  so  still ;  nor  did  they  set  out  any  fleet  aU  the  following  winter ;  though 
the  affairs  of  king  Charles  in  Spain  were  then  so  low,  that  if  they  could  have  cut  off  the 
communication  by  sea  between  Italy  and  Spain,  they  must  soon  have  been  masters  of  aH 
that  was  left  in  his  hands ;  so  that  from  their  fitting  out  no  fleet  at  Toulon,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  do  it.  When  the  design  upon  Toulon  was  broken,  more  troope 
were  sent  into  Spain :  the  earl  of  Gal  way  did,  with  incredible  diligence  and  activity, 
endeavour  to  repair  the  loss  at  Almanza,  as  much  as  was  possible :  the  supplies  and  stores 
that  he  had  from  our  fleet,  put  him  in  a  capacity  to  make  a  stand ;  he  formed  a  new  army, 
and  put  the  strong  places  in  the  best  posture  he  could  ;  Lerida  was  the  most  exposed,  and 
so  was  the  best  looked  to ;  Tortosa,  Tarragona,  and  Gironne,  were  also  well  fortified,  and 
good  garrisons  were  put  in  them.  The  attempt  on  Toulon,  as  it  put  a  stop  to  all  the  motions 
of  the  French,  so  it  gave  him  time  to  put  the  principality  of  Catalonia  in  a  good  state  of 
defence.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  being  reinforced  with  troops  from  France,  sat  down  before 
Lerida,  in  the  end  of  September,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men :  the  place  was  com- 
manded by  a  prince  of  Hesse,  who  held  out  above  forty  days  :  after  some  time  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  town,  and  to  retire  into  the  castle ;  the  army  suffered  much  in  this  long 
siege.  When  the  besieged  saw  how  long  they  could  hold  out,  they  gave  the  earl  of  Galway 
notice,  upon  which  he  intended  to  have  raised  the  siege ;  and  if  the  king  of  Spain  would 
have  consented  to  his  drawing,  out  of  the  other  garrisons,  such  a  force  as  might  have  been 
spared,  he  undertook  to  raise  it,  which  was  believed  might  have  been  easily  done  :  and  if  he 
had  succeeded,  it  would  have  given  a  new  turn  to  all  the  affairs  of  Spain :  but  count 
Noyelles,  who  was  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  knew  how  much  king  Charley 
was  alienated  from  the  earl  of  Galway,  for  the  honest  freedom  he  had  used  with  him,  in 
laying  before  him  some  errors  in  his  conduct,  set  himself  to  oppose  this,  apprehending  ^at 
success  in  it  would  have  raised  the  earl  of  Galway's  reputation  again,  which  had  suffered  a 
great  diminution  by  the  action  of  Almanza ;  he  said,  this  would  expose  the  little  army  they 
had  left  them,  to  too  great  a  hazard ;  for  if  the  design  miscarried,  it  might  occasion  a  revolt 
of  the  whole  principality.  Thus  the  humours  of  princes  are  often  more  regarded  than  their 
interest ;  the  design  of  relieving  Lerida  was  laid  aside.  The  French  army  was  diminished 
a  fourth  part,  and  the  long  siege  had  so  fatigued  them,  that  it  was  visible,  the  raising  it 
would  have  been  no  difficult  performance,  but  the  thoughts  of  that  being  given  over,  lueridft 
capitulated  in  the  beginning  of  November :  the  Spaniards  made  some  feeble  attempts  on  the 
side  of  Portugal,  with  success,  for  little  resistance  was  made ;  the  Portuguese  excusing  them- 
selves by  their  feebleness,  since  their  best  laroops  were  in  Catalonia. 

King  Charles,  finding  his  affairs  in  so  ill  a  condition,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the 
other  allies,  to  send  him  supplies,  with  all  possible  haste  :  Stanhope  was  sent  over,  to  press 
the  queen  and  the  States  to  dispatch  these  the  sooner.  At  the  end  qf  the  campaign  in  Italy, 
seven  thousand  of  the  imperial  troops  were  prepared  to  be  sent  over  to  Barcelona ;  and  these 
were  carried  in  the  vnuter,  by  the  confederate  fleet,  without  any  disturbance  given  them  bjr 
the  French.  Recruits  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  sent  over  from  England,  and  from  thq 
States  to  Portugal.  But  while  the  bouse  of  Austria  was  struggling  wHh  great  difficultieSi 
two  pieces  of  pomp  and  magnificence  consumed  a  great  part  of  their  treasure  :  an  embassy 
was  sent  from  Lisbon,  to  demand  the  emperor's  sister  for  that  king,  which  was  done  with 
an  unusual  and  extravagant  expense :  a  wife  was  to  be  sought  for  king  Charles,  among 
the  protcstant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suitable  match  in  the  popish  courts  :  he  had  seen 
the  princess  of  Anspach,  and  was  much  taken  with  her;  so  that  great  applications  were 
made  to  persuade  her  to  change  her  religion,  but  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a 
crown  at  so  dear  a  rate :  and  soon  after  she  was  married  to  the  prince  electoral  of  Bninfr- 
wick,  which  gave  a  glorious  character  of  her  to  this  nation ;  and  her  pious  firmness  is  likely 
to  be  rewarded,  even  in  this  life,  with  a  much  better  crown,  than  that  which  she  rejected. 
The  princess  of  WoHenbuttle  was  not  so  firm ;  so  she  was  brought  to  Yiennai  and  some  time 
after  was  married  by  proxy  to  king  Charles,  and  was  sent  to  Italy,  in  her  way  to  Spain^ 
The  solemnity  with  which  these  matters  were  managed,  in  all  this  distress  of  their  affairs^ 
consumed  a  vast  deal  of  treasure ;  for  such  was  the  pride  of  those  courts  on  sueh  ooca^om^ 
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that,  rather  than  &il  in  a  point  of  splendour,  they  would  let  their  meet  important  affiuia  go 
to  wreck.  That  princess  was  landed  at  Barcelona ;  and  the  queen  of  Portugal  the  aania 
year  came  to  Holland,  to  he  carried  to  Lishon,  hy  a  squadron  of  the  English  fleet. 

But  while  matters  wore  in  a  doubtful  state  in  Spain,  the  expedition  to  Naples  had  all  the 
success  that  was  expected  :  the  detachment  from  Lomhardy  marched  through  the  eceleai- 
astical  state,  and  struck  no  small  terror  into  the  court  of  Rome,  as  they  passed  near  it :  it 
was  apprehended  some  resistance  would  have  been  made  in  Naples  by  those  who  governed 
there  under  king  Philip ;  but  the  in-bred  hatred  the  Neapolitans  bore  the  French,  together 
with  the  severities  of  their  government,  had  put  that  whole  kingdom  into  such  a  dispositioii 
to  revolt,  that  the  small  party  which  adhered  to  king  Philip  found  it  not  advisable  to  offer 
any  resistance,  so  they  had  only  time  enough  to  convey  their  treasure,  and   all  their 
richest  goods  to  Cayeta,  and  to  retire  thither :  they  reckoned  they  would  either  be  relieved 
from  France  by  sea,  or  obtain  a  good  capitulation ;  or  if  that  failed,  they  had  some  ships 
and  galleys,  in  which   they  might  hope  to  escape.     Tlio  imperialists  took  possession  of 
Naples,  where  they  were  received  with  great  rejoicings ;  their  ill  conduct  quickly  moderated 
that  joy,  and  very  much  disposed  the  Neapolitans  to  a  second  revolt :  but  upon  applicatioiMy 
made  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Barcelona,  the  excesses  of  the  imperialists,  who  carried 
their  ravenous  disposition  with  them  wheresoever  they  went,  were  somewhat  corrected,  so 
that  they  became  more  tolerable.     As  soon  as  a  government  could  be  settled  at  Naples,  they 
undertook  the  siege  of  Cayeta,  which  went  on  at  first  very  slowly ;  so  that  those  within 
seemed  to  apprehend  nothing  so  much  as  the  want  of  provisions ;  upon  which  they  sent  the 
few  ships  they  had  to  Sicily,  to  bring  them  supplies,  for  all  they  might  want :  when  these 
were  sent  away,  the  imperialists,  knowing  what  a  rich  booty  was  lodged  in  the  place,  pressed 
it  very  hard,  and,  in  conclusion,  took  it  by  storm ;  and  so  were  masters  of  sdl  the  wealth 
that  was  in  it ;  the  garrison  retired  into  the  castle,  but  they  were  soon  after  forced  to 
der,  and  were  all  made  prisoners  of  war.     It  was  proposed  to  follow  this  success, 
attempt  upon  Sicily  ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  supply  Naples  with  bread,  nor  was  our  fleet  afc 
liberty  to  assist  them  ;  for  they  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  to  wait  there 
for  orders ;  when  these  arrived,  they  required  them  to  carry  the  marquis  das  Minas  and  the 
earl  of  Galway,  with  the  forces  of  Portugal,  to  Lisbon,  which  was  happily  performed :  and 
the  earl  of  Galway  found  the  character  and  powers  of  an  ambassador,  lying  for  him  theie. 
The  thoughts  of  attempting  Sicily  were  therefore  laid  aside  for  this  time ;  thongfa  the 
Sicilians  were  known  to  be  in  a  very  good  disposition  to  entertain  it.     A  small  force  was 
sent  from  Naples  to  seize  on  those  places  which  lay  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and  belonged 
to  the  crown  of  Spain :  some  of  them  were  soon  taken,  but  Porto  Longone  and  Port  Heteofe 
made  a  better  resistance :  this  was  the  state  of  a£^irs  in  Italy  and  Spain  all  this  year,  and 
till  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  next  year. 

Yillars  continued  in  Germany,  laying  Suabia  under  heavy  contributions ;  and  veiy  pio- 
hably  he  would  have  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  if  the  detachments  he  was  ordered  to  send 
away  had  not  so  weakened  his  army,  that  he  durst  not  venture  further,  nor  undertake  tasf 
considerable  siege.  While  the  empire  was  thus  exposed,  all  men's  eyes  turned  towards  the 
elector  of  Brunswick,  as  the  only  person  that  could  recover  their  affairs  out  of  those  extremi- 
ties, into  which  they  were  brought :  the  emperor  pressed  him  to  accept  of  the  supreme  oom« 
mand ;  this  was  seconded  by  all  the  allies,  but  most  eamestly  by  the  queen  and  the  States: 
the  elector  used  all  the  precaution  that  the  embarking  in  such  a  design  required,  and  he  had 
such  assurances  of  assistance  from  the  princes  and  circles,  as  he  thought  might  be  depended 
upon :  so  he  undertook  the  command :  his  first  care  was  to  restore  military  discipline,  which 
had  been  very  little  considered  or  submitted  to,  for  some  years  past ;  and  he  estahhahed  *l>^^ 
with  such  impartial  severity,  that  the  face  of  affairs  there  was  soon  changed ;  hat  the  aim/ 
was  too  weak,  and  the  season  was  too  far  spent,  to  enter  on  great  designs.  One  conmdenUs 
action  happened,  which  very  much  raised  the  reputation  of  his  conduct :  Yillars  had  tfnt 
a  detachment  of  three  thousand  horse  and  dragoons,  either  to  extend  his  contribation,  or  to 
seize  on  some  important  post ;  against  these  the  elector  sent  out  another  body  that  fell' 
the  French,  and  gave  them  a  total  defeat,  in  which  two  thousand  of  them  were  cnt  ofF: 
after  that,  Yillars  retired  back  to  Strasbnrg,  and  the  campaign  in  those  parts  ended. 
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I  will  take  in  here  a  transaction  that  lay  not  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  Hiere  was, 
all  this  summer,  a  dispute  at  Neufchatel,  upon  the  death  of  the  old  duchess  of  Nemours,  in 
whom  the  house  of  Longueville  ended ;  she  enjoyed  this  principality,  which,  since  it  lay  as 
a  frontier  to  Switzerland,  was  on  this  occasion  much  considered.  There  were  many  pre- 
tenders of  the  French  nation,  the  chief  was  the  prince  of  Conti ;  all  these  came  to  Neuf- 
chatel, and  made  their  application  to  the  states  of  that  country,  and  laid  their  several  titles 
before  them :  the  king  of  France  seemed  to  favour  the  prince  of  Conti  most ;  but  yet  he 
left  it  free  to  the  states  to  judge  of  their  pretensions,  provided  they  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  one  of  his  subjects ;  adding  severe  threatenings,  in  case  they  should  judge  in  behalf 
of  any  other  pretender.  Tlie  king  of  Prussia,  as  heir  by  his  mother  to  the  house  of  Cha- 
lons, claimed  it  as  his  right,  which  the  late  king  had,  by  a  particular  agreement  made  over 
to  him ;  so  he  sent  a  minister  thither,  to  put  in  his  claim  :  and  the  queen,  and  the  States, 
ordered  their  ministers  in  Switzerland  to  do  their  best  ofl&ces,  both  for  advancing  his  preten- 
sions, and  to  engage  the  cantons  to  maintain  them ;  the  king  of  Sweden  wrote  also  to  the 
cantons  to  the  same  effect.  The  allies  looked  on  this  as  a  matter  of  great  consequence ;  since 
it  might  end  in  a  nipture  between  the  protestant  cantons  and  France ;  for  the  popish  cantons 
were  now  wholly  theirs.  After  much  pleading,  and  a  long  dispute,  the  states  of  the  prin- 
cipality gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Prussia ;  the  French  pretenders  protested 
against  this,  and  left  Neufchatel  in  a  high  discontent :  the  French  ambassadors  threatened 
that  little  state  with  an  invasion,  and  all  commerce  with  them  was  forbidden  :  the  canton  of 
Bern  espoused  their  concern  with  a  spirit  and  zeal  that  was  not  expected  from  them  :  they 
declared  they  were  in  a  comburghership  with  them  ;  and  upon  that  they  sent  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men  to  defend  them.  Tlie  French  continued  to  threaten,  and  Villars  had  orders  to 
march  a  great  part  of  his  army  towards  them ;  but  when  the  court  of  France  saw  that  the 
cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich  were  not  frightened  with  those  marches,  they  let  the  whole 
matter  fall,  very  little  to  their  honour :  and  so  the  intercourse  between  the  French  dominions 
and  that  state  was  again  opened,  and  the  peace  of  the  cantons  was  secured.  The  king 
of  Prussia  engaged  his  honour  that  he  would  govern  that  state  with  a  particular  zeal,  for 
advancing  both  religion  and  learning  in  it ;  and  upon  these  assurances,  he  persuaded  the 
bishops  of  England,  and  myself  in  particular,  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  promote  his  pre- 
tensions ;  upon  which  we  wrote,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  we  could,  to  Mens.  Ostervald, 
who  was  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  that  state,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  judicious 
divines  of  the  age  :  he  was  bringing  that  church  to  a  near  agreement  with  our  forms  of  wor- 
ship :  the  king  of  Prussia  was  well  set,  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion ;  and  had  made  a 
great  step,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  in  his  dominions,  by 
requiring  them  not  to  preach  to  the  people  on  those  points,  in  which  tliey  differ ;  and  by 
obliging  them  to  communicate  together,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  opinions; 
which  is  indeed  the  only  wise  and  honest  way  to  make  up  that  breach. 

The  affinity  of  the  matter  leads  me  next  to  give  an  account  of  the  differences  between  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  That  king,  after  he  had  been  a  very  heavy  guest 
in  Saxony,  came  to  understand  that  the  protestants  in  Silesia  had  their  churches  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  stipulated  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  and  that  the  crown  of 
Sweden  was  the  guarantee  for  observing  this.  These  churches  were  taken  from  them :  so 
the  king  of  Sweden  was  in  justice  bound  to  see  to  the  observing  of  that  article :  he  very 
readily  embraced  this  opportunity,  which  had  been  long  neglected  or  forgotten  by  his  father. 
When  this  was  first  represented  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  it  was  treated  there  with  mnch 
scorn  ;  and  count  Zabor,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  court,  spoke  of  the  king  of  Sweden  in 
a  style  that  he  thought  furnished  him  with  a  just  pretension  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  him,  to  be  .punished  as  he  thought  fit.  This  was  soon  yielded ;  the  count  was  sent 
to  the  king,  and  made  such  an  humble  submission  to  him  as  was  accepted.  But  the  demand 
for  restoring  the  churches  was  a  matter  of  hardi  digestion  to  a  bigoted  and  haughty  oonrt. 
The  king  of  Sweden  had  a  great  army  at  hand,  and  he  threatened  an  immediate  nipture,  if 
this  demand  was  not  agreed  to  without  delay.  In  this  he  was  so  positive,  that  the  imperial 
court  at  last  yielded,  they  being  then  in  no  condition  to  resist  a  warlike  prince,  and  an  army 
hardened  by  an  exact  discipline  and  the  fatigues  0f  a  long  war :  so  that  every  thing  that  was 
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demanded,  pursuant  to  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Munrter,  was  agreed  i6  b6  perfonaed 
within  a  prefixed  time.     And  upon  that  the  king  of  Sweden  marched  his  army,  under  tht 
most  regular  discipline,  through  Silesia,  as  had  heen  agreed,  into  Poland.     The  Jesuits  made 
great  opposition  to  the  performance  of  what  had  been  stipulated ;  but  the  imperial  conii 
would  not  provoke  a  prince,  who  they  thought  was  seeking  a  colour  to  break  with  them : 
so,  by  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  churches  were  restored  to  the  protestants  in  Silesia.      Upcm 
this,  he  was  highly  magnified,  and  great  endeavours  were  again  used  to  engage  him  in  the 
alliance ;  but  he  was  so  set  against  the  czar,  whom  he  designed  to  dethrone,  that  nothing  conld 
then  divert  him  from  it :  yet  he  so  far  entered  into  the  interests  of  religion  that,  as  he  wrote 
to  the  king  of  France,  desiring  him  not  to  oppose  the  king  of  Prussia  in  his  pretensions  on 
Neufchatel,  he  also  wrote  to  the  cantons,  desiring  them  to  promote  and  support  then. 
The  cantons,  seeing  those  characters  of  zeal  in  him,  sent  a  French  gentleman  of  quality  to 
him,  the  marquis  dc  Rochogude,  to  let  him  know  what  regard  they  had  to  his  recommenda- 
tions, and  to  desire  him  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  the  king  of  France,  for  setting  at 
liberty  about  three  hundred  persons,  who  were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  treated  moii 
cruelly  in  them,  upon  no  other  pretence  but  because  they  would  not  change  their  religicm, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape  out  of  France.     He  received  this  message  with 
a  particular  civility,  and  immediately  complied  with  it ;  ordering  hb  minister  at  the  court 
of  France  to  make  it  his  desire  to  that  king,  that  these  confessors  might  be  delivcied  to 
him.     But  the  ministers  of  France  said  that  was  a  point  of  the  king^s  government  at  home, 
in  which  ho  could  not  suffer  foreign  princes  to  meddle.     He  seemed  sensible  of  this  neglect^ 
and  it  was  hoped  that,  when  his  affairs  could  admit  of  it,  he  would  express  a  due 
ment  of  it. 

To  end  all  the  affairs  of  Gennany,  for  this  year,  at  once,  I  must  mention  a  qnanel, 
in  Hamburgh,  between  some  private  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  Lutheran  mimster,  iMA 
created  a  great  division  in  that  city.  One  side  was  protected  by  the  senate,  which  gave  ao 
great  a  disgust  to  the  other  side,  that  it  was  likely  to  end  in  a  revolt  against  the  magistmteSi 
and  a  civil  war  within  the  tovm.  And  it  being  known  that  the  king  of  Denmark  had  foi 
many  years  had  an  eye  on  that  place,  the  neighbouring  princes  apprehended  that  he  might 
take  advantage  from  those  commotions,  or  that  the  weaker  side  might  choose  rather  to  fid! 
under  his  power,  than  under  the  revenges  of  the  adverse  party.  The  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Prussia,  with  the  house  of  Brunswick,  resolved  therefore  to  send  troops  thither,  to  quiet  this 
distraction,  and  to  chastise  the  more  refractory ;  while  the  emperor^s  ministers,  together  with 
the  queen  8,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  matters,  without  suffering  them  to  run  to 
extremities. 

It  remains  that  I  give  an  account  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  The  French  kept  doss 
within  their  posts,  though  the  duke  of  Marlborough  often  drew  out  his  troops  to  see  if  that 
could  provoke  them  ;  but  they  were  resolved  not  to  fight  on  equal  terms ;  and  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  attempt  the  forcing  their  posts :  they  lay  for  some  months  looking  on 
one  another ;  but  both  armies  had  behind  them  such  a  safe  and  plentiful  convejranoe  of  pro- 
visions, that  no  want  of  any  sort  could  oblige  either  side  to  dislodge.  The  duke  of  VeodonM 
had  orders  to  send  detachments  to  reinforce  mareschal  Yillars,  in  lieu  of  those  detadunente 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  send  to  Provence.  The  duke  of  Savoy  seemed  to  wonder  that 
tlie  confederates  lay  so  quiet,  and  gave  the  duke  of  Vendome  no  disturbance ;  and  that 
they  could  not,  at  least,  oblige  him  to  keep  all  his  army  together.  At  last,  the  doke  of 
Marlborough  decamped,  and  moved  towards  French  Flanders.  The  French  decamped  abovt 
the  same  time,  but  lodged  themselves  again  in  such  a  safe  camp,  that  he  conld  not  foroe  than 
into  any  action  :  nor  was  his  army  so  numerous  as  to  spare  a  body  to  undertake  a  aiegs,  h^ 
that  means  to  draw  them  to  a  battle :  so  that  the  campaign  was  carried  on  there  in  a 
inoffensive  manner  on  both  sides.  And  thus  matters  stood  in  the  continent  every  whi 
till  A  season. 

France  set  out  no  fleet  tliis  yoar,  and  yet  we  never  had  greater  losses  on  that  elemenii 
The  prince's  council  was  very  unhappy  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  cruisers  and  conToym 
The  merchants  made  heavy  complaints,  and  not  without  reason :  convoys  were  immrtimns 
denied  them,  and  when  they  were  granted,  they  were  often  delayed  beyond  the  time  limitad 
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for  the  merchants  to  get  their  ships  in  readiness  ;  and  the  sailing  orders  were  sometiiiies  sent 
them  80  unhappily  (but,  as  many  said,  so  treacherously),  that  a  French  squadron  was  then 
lying  in  their  way  to  intercept  them.  This  was  liable  to  very  severe  reflections ;  for  many 
of  the  convoys,  as  well  as  the  merchant-ships,  were  taken.  And  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  our  affairs  at  sea  this  year,  when  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  sailing  home  with  the  great 
ships,  by  an  unaccountable  carelessness  and  security,  he  and  two  other  capital  ships  ran  fotil 
upon  those  rocks  beyond  the  Land's  End,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks^ 
and  they  were  in  a  minute  broken  to  pieces ;  so  that  not  a  man  of  them  escaped.  It  waS 
dark,  but  there  was  no  wind,  otherwise  the  whole  fleet  had  perished  with  them  :  all  the  rest 
tacked  in  time,  and  so  they  were  saved.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  seamen  of  the  age  was 
lost  by  an  error  in  his  own  profession  and  a  great  misreckoning ;  for  he  had  lain  by  all 
the  day  before  and  set  sail  at  night,  believing  that  next  morning  he  would  have  time 
enough  to  guard  against  running  on  those  rocks ;  but  he  was  swallowed  up  within  three 
hours  after*. 

This  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  abroad,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Things  went  at  home  in 
their  ordinary  channels.  But  the  conduct,  with  relation  to  Scotland,  was  more  unaccount* 
able ;  for,  whereas  it  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that  the  management  of  tlitf 
newly  united  part  of  this  island  should  have  been  particulariy  taken  care  of,  so  as  to  giver 
no  just  distaste  to  the  Scots,  nor  offer  handles  to  those  who  were  still  endeavouring  to  inflame 
that  nation  and  to  increase  their  aversion  to  the  union,  things  were  on  the  contrary  so 
ordered,  as  if  the  design  had  been  to  contrive  methods  to  exasperate  the  spirits  of  the 
people  there.  Though  the  management  of  the  Scotch  revenue  was  to  fall  into  the  lord 
treasurer's  hands  on  the  first  of  May,  no  care  was  taken  to  have  all  the  commissions  ready 
at  the  day,  with  new  officers  to  serve  in  them :  so  that  the  whole  trade  of  Scotland  wae 
stopped  for  almost  two  months,  for  want  of  orders  to  put  it  into  the  new  course  in  which  ii 
was  to  be  carried  on.  Three  months  passed  before  the  equivalent  was  sent  to  Scotland ;  and: 
when  wines  and  other  merchandise  were  imported  into  England  from  thence,  seizures  were 
every  where  made,  and  this  was  managed  ynih.  a  particular  affectation  of  roughness.  All 
these  things  heightened  the  prejudices  with  which  that  nation  had  been  possessed  agunst 
the  union.  It  was  also  known  that  many  messages  passed  between  Scotland  and  Franoe, 
and  that  there  were  many  meetings  and  much  consultation  among  the  discontented  party 
there  :  a  great  body  appeared  openly  for  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  celebrated  his 
birth-day  very  publicly,  both  at  Edinburgh  and  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  wss 
openly  talked  that  there  was  now  an  opportunity,  that  was  not  to  be  lost,  of  invading  the 
kingdom,  though  with  a  small  force ;  and  that  a  general  concurrence  from  the  body  of  thai 
nation  might  be  depended  on.  These  things  were  done  in  so  barefaced  a  manner,  that,  no 
check  being  given  to  them  ncnr  enquiry  made  after  them  by  those  who  were  in  the  govem^ 

*  Sir  Cloudeeley  Muled  from  Toulon  to  Gibraltar,  uid  had  inhumed  the  bodj.     It  was  buried  with  erery  appm* 

from  thence  returned  to  England.     On  the  22nd  of  Octo.  priate  honour  in  Westminster  Abbey.     He  wasfiftj'-seven 

ber  he  came  into  the  soundings,  and  in  the  morning  had  years  old  when  thus  lost.     When  queen  Anne  appointed 

ninety  fathoms  vreter.     About  noon  he  lay  to,  but  at  six  sir  John  Leake  to  be  rear-admiral  of  England,  she  told 

in  the  evening  he  made  sail  again,  and  stood  away  under  him  **  she  knew  no  man  so  fit  to  repair  the  low  of  tke 

his  courses,  believing,  as  it  is  presumed,  that  he  saw  the  ablest  seaman  in  her  service.** 

light  on  Scilly.     Soon  after  which   sereral  ships  of  hit         In  the  prayer  prepared  by  aKkbishop  TennisoD,  in  the 

fleet  made  t)ie  signal  of  distress,  as  he  himself  did ;  and  it  April  of  this  year,  imploring  a  blessing  cm  our  fleets  and 

was  with  much  difficulty  that  sir  Oeoige  Byng,  in  the  ansies,  was  an  ongoarded  ezpnesaon,  beaeeehing  Oed  !• 

Royal  Ann,  saved  himself,  having  one  of  the  rodcs  under  be  **  the  rock  of  our  might,**     This  gave  occasioii  io  tke 

his  main  chams.     On  board  the  Association  were  lost,  following  verses,  aid  to  have  been  laid  on  sir  Ckmdealej*! 

with  sir  Cloudesley,  his  sons-in-law,  sir  J.  Norboroa|^  tomb  : 

and  James,  his  brother,  Mr.  Trelawney,  eldest  son  of  the  ^^  Lambeth  prmy'd,  so  wai  the  £ra  evwit, 

bishop  of  Winchester,  and  several  other  young  gentlemen  gj^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^  monument, 

of  quality.     It  was  reported  that  a  great  I»rt  of  the  crew  ^hat  to  our  fleet  kind  Heaven  would  bi  a  rodi  a 

were  intoxicated  but  none  survived  to  tell  the  tde.     Srr  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  heaven  the  wise  petition  mock  : 

Cloudesley'.  body  was  thrown  ashore  the  n«rt  day,  and  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  metropoUtan  did  pen, 

bcng  found  by  some  fishermen,  they  stripped  »d  then  ^^  ^^    andhUckrh  replied,  Amm^ 

buned  bim.     The  emerald  nng  they  had  taken  from  his  '^  ' 

finger  betrayed  them,   and  Mr.  Paxton,  purser  of  the  — Campbeirs  lives  of  the  Adminlf ;  NoUe'i  Contin.  of 

Arundel,  compelled  them  to  diicloae  the  place  where  they  Grainger. 
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mcnt,  it  gave  occaaioii  to  many  melancholy  speculations.  The  management  from  Englai 
looked  like  a  thing  concerted  to  heighten  that  distemper ;  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  flc 
afforded  great  cause  of  jealousy. 

But  to  open  this,  as  clearly  as  it  has  yet  appeared  to  me,  I  must  give  an  account  of  a  m 
scene  at  court.  It  was  observed  that  Mr.  Harley,  who  had  been  for  some  years  secretary 
state,  had  gained  great  credit  with  the  queen,  and  began  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  to  act  i 
more  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  treasurer.  There  was  one  of  the  bedchamber  womc 
who,  being  nearly  related  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  had  been  taken  care  of  by  hi 
together  with  her  whole  family  (for  they  were  fallen  low),  in  a  most  particular  manm 
She  brought  her  not  only  into  that  post,  but  she  had  treated  her  with  such  a  confidence,  th 
it  had  introduced  her  into  a  high  degree  of  favour  with  the  queen ;  which  for  some  yei 
was  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  credit  with  her :  she  was  al 
nearly  related  to  Mr.  Ilarlcy ;  and  they  two  entered  into  a  close  correspondence  *^.  SI 
learned  the  arts  of  a  court,  and  observed  the  queen's  temper,  with  so  much  application,  th 
she  got  far  into  her  heart :  and  she  employed  all  her  credit  to  establish  Harley  in  the  snpren 
confidence  witii  the  queen,  and  to  alienate  her  affections  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
who  studied  no  other  method  of  preserving  her  favour  but  by  pursuing  the  true  interest  < 
the  queen  and  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  said  that  the  prince  was  brought  into  the  concer 
and  that  he  was  made  to  apprehend  that  he  had  too  small  a  share  in  tiie  govemment,  an 
that  he  was  shut  out  from  it  by  tlie  great  power  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  loi 
treasurer  had  drawn  into  their  hands.  It  was  said,  all  depended  on  them  ;  that  the  qaee 
was  only  a  cipher  in  the  government,  that  she  was  in  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  hsndi 
as  her  a£&irs  were  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  hands.  It  was  likewise  talked  among  thoi 
who  made  their  court  to  the  new  favourites,  that  there  was  not  now  a  Jacobite  in  the  nstioi 
tliat  all  were  for  the  queen,  and  that,  without  doubt,  she  would  reign  out  peaceably  he 
whole  life ;  but  she  needed  not  concern  herself  for  a  German  family.  These  disconises  begv 
to  break  out,  and  gave  sad  thoughts  to  those  to  whom  they  were  brought.  This  went  a 
too  long,  little  regarded  :  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  seemed  secure  of  her  interest  in  tb 
queen,  and  showed  no  jealousy  of  a  favour  to  which  herself  gave  the  first  rise.  This  was  thi 
state  of  the  court  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament. 

There  were  at  that  time  three  bishoprics  vacant.  Trclawny  had  been  remoTsd,  tb 
summer  before,  from  Exeter  to  Winchester,  which  gave  great  disgust  to  many,  he  beuf 
considerable  for  nothing  but  his  birth,  and  his  interest  in  Cornwall  t.  The  lord  tnasuie 
had  engaged  himself  to  him,  and  he  was  sensible  that  he  was  much  reflected  upon  Cor  it 
But  he*  to  soften  the  censure  that  this  brought  on  him,  had  promised  that,  for  the  fntnie 
preferments  should  be  bestowed  on  men  well  principled  with  relation  to  the  present  oooeti 
tution,  and  on  men  of  merit.  The  queen,  without  regarding  this,  did  secretly  engage  bend 
to  Dr.  Blackball  for  Exeter ;  and  Chester  (being  at  the  same  time  void,  by  the  death  o 
Dr.  Stratford)  to  sir  William  Dawes,  for  that  see.  Tliese  divines  were  in  themsdvea  ma 
of  value  and  worth,  but  their  notions  were  all  on  the  other  side :  they  had  sahmitted  to  thi 
government,  but  they,  at  least  Blackball,  seemed  to  condemn  the  revolution,  and  all  thai 
had  been  done  pursuant  to  it :(-     Dawes  also  was  looked  on  as  an  aspiring  man,  who  wodU 

*  TLif  WM  Mra.  Masham.  succeeded  to  the  baronetcj.     He  wat  tuccctritdiy  lUil 

f  Dr.  Jonathan  Trelawney  was  one  of  the  terenbibhopa  of  Chichester,  Bristol,  and  Wincheeter,  ti  mUA  ImI 

committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  by  James  tho  Second,  named  see  be  died  diocesan  in  1721.     **II»  uma  ■■ 

as  was  noticed  in  a  previous  page.     Tho  popular  feeling  of  polite  manners,  competent  leandn^  tad  von 

in  his  &your  is  recorded  in  this  verse  of  a  contemporary  knowledge  of  the  world.      He  wM  fikodlj  ad 

Mng :  generous  and  charitable,  s  good  eoBpaiiioo»  sad  a 

..»,,«  m   1  ji  •     A   J   u  11  T   1  J-  9      man." — Wood's  AthensB  Oxon. ;  Gnlam't 

"  And  shall  Trelawney  die  9    And  shall  Trclawney  die  ?       ^^  Enaland 

First  thirty   thousand  Cornish    men  will   know  the         j  ]5r.  Offspring  Blackball  was  a  native .„ 

'*^^°^'*y*  in  1654.  and  educated  at  Catherine  HsJltOaBbridgiL    I 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Jonathan  Trelawney  of  is  true,  that  he  refused  for  two  yean  to  take  the  eelhe  • 

Pelynt,  in  Cornwall,  and  received  hit  education  at  West-  allegiance  to  king  William  and  qneen  Maiy,  bet  Im  mI 

mlnster-ichool,  and  Christchurch,  Oxford.     Destined  for  sequently  became  one  of  his  majetty^t  clie|iUiii  ia  evil 

the  church,  he  persisted  in  devoting  himself  to  the  pro-  nary.     He  was  engaged  in  controveniea  with  Teliad  mt 

fcssion,  although  in  1680,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  Hoadley ;  with  the  first,  relative  to  the  eatber  ef 
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set  himself  at  the  head  of  the  tory  party:  so  this  nomination  gave  a  great  disgust*.  Ta 
qualify  this  a  little,  Patrick,  the  pions  and  learned  bishop  of  Ely,  dying  at  this  time,  the 
queen  advanced  More,  from  Norwich,  thither ;  and  Dr.  Trimnell,  a  worthy  person  in  all 
respects,  was  named  for  Norwich  t.  Yet  this  did  not  quiet  the  uneasiness  many  were  under 
by  reason  of  the  other  nominations,  which  seemed  to  flow  from  the  queen  herself,  and  so  dis- 
covered her  inclinations.  To  prevent  the  ill  effects  that  this  might  have  in  the  approaching 
session,  some  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  called  to  a  meeting 
with  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  These  lords  assured  them,  in  the  queen^s 
name,  that  she  was  very  sensible  of  the  services  the  whigs  did  her ;  and  though  she  had 
engaged  herself  so  far,  with  relation  to  those  two  bishoprics,  that  she  could  not  recal  the  pro- 
mises she  had  made,  yet  for  tbe  future  she  was  resolved  to  give  them  full  content.  But 
while  this  was  said  to  some  whigs,  Harley,  and  his  friends  St.  John  and  Harcourt,  took 
great  pains  on  the  leaders  of  the  tones  (in  particular  on  Hanmer,  Bromley,  and  Freeman), 
to  engage  them  in  the  queen's  interests ;  assuring  them  that  her  heart  was  with  them,  that 
she  was  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  whigs,  and  longed  to  be  delivered  from  it.  But  they 
were  not  wrought  on  by  that  management ;  they  either  mistrusted  it,  as  done  only  to 
ensnare  them,  or  they  had  other  views  which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  own.  This  double- 
dealing  came  to  be  known,  and  gave  occasion  to  much  jealousy  and  distrust.  A  little  before 
the  session  was  opened,  an  eminent  misfortune  happened  at  sea.  A  convoy,  of  five  ships  of 
the  line  of  battle,  was  sent  to  Portugal,  to  guard  a  great  fleet  of  merchant  ships ;  and  they 
were  ordered  to  sail,  as  if  it  had  been  by  concert,  at  a  time  when  a  squadron  from  Dunkirk 
had  joined  another  from  Brest,  and  lay  in  the  way  waiting  for  them.  Some  advertisements 
were  brought  to  the  admiralty  of  this  conjunction,  but  they  were  not  believed.  When  the 
French  set  upon  them,  the  convoy  did  their  part  very  gallantly,  though  the  enemy  were 
three  to  one  :  one  of  the  ships  was  blown  up,  three  of  them  were  taken,  so  that  only  one 
escaped  much  shattered ;  but  they  had  fought  so  long  that  most  of  the  merchantmen  had 
time  to  get  away,  and  sailed  on,  not  being  pursued,  and  so  got  safe  to  Lisbon.  This  coming 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  misfortune  that  happened  to  Shovel,  the  session  was  begua 

Boiiilike,  and  w;th  the  Utter  concerning  political  obe-  not  until  she  had  become  Mare  mortuum.  Sir  Williun 
dicncc.  He  died  in  1716.  His  sermons  were  published  was  bom  near  Braintree,  iu  Essex,  during  the  year  1671. 
vai\\  a  preface  by  sir  William  Dawes ;  tl^eir  prominent  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's ;  St.  John*i,  Ox- 
cxcellencc  is  their  **  plainness/*  The  writer  of  the  pre-  ford ;  and  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  To  the  master- 
face  says,  *^  I,  who  had  the  happiness  of  a  long  and  inti-  ship  of  the  latter  he  succeeded  in  1696.  In  1707,  he 
mate  friendBhip  with  him,  do  sincerely  declare,  that,  in  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  and  in  seven 
ray  whole  conversation,  I  never  met  with  a  more  perfect  years  after  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He  died  in  1754. 
pattern  of  a  true  christian's  life,  than  in  him.** — Bio-  Without  being  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  he  maintained 
graphia  Britaunica.  a  high  rank  among  the  prelates  of  his  time,  by  his  onim* 
*  Sir  William  Dawes  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  man,  so  peachable  integrity  and  conscientious  conduct.  In  all 
devoted  to  bis  sacred  profession,  that  from  it  he  could  be  the  relations  of  life  he  was  very  excellent. — Life  prefixed 
tempted  neither  by  wealth  nor  dignities.  Indeed  he  to  his  Works ;  Biog.  Britannica,  by  Kippis  ;  Noble's  Con- 
looked  upon  the  clerical  office  as  "  the  highest  honour  tinuation  of  Grainger. 

that  could  be  conferred  upon  him."    Consequently, when,  t»  Noble  describes  Dr.  Charles  Trimnell  as  "one  of 

by  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  the  family  estates  the  fourteen  fortunate  children  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Trim- 

and  title  descended  upon  him,  he  still  persisted  in  entering  nell,  rector  of  Repton  Abbots,  Huntingdonshire.**     He 

Iioly  orders.     Thus  devoted  to  his  profession,  it  is  not  was  bom  in  1663,  and  being  educated,  as  were  his  father 

surprising  that  he  became  one  of  itsi  most  distinguished  and  brothers,  at  Winchester  School,  and  New  Collq;e, 

ornaments.       Being   appointed  to   preach   before   queen  Oxford,  he  showed  his  regard  for  these  places  of  his  early 

Anne  on  the  30th  of  January,  whilst  the  bishopric  of  Lin-  celebrity,  by  desiring  to  have  his  body  interred  near  their 

coin  was  vacant,  he  expressed  opinions  so  contrary  to  founder,  William  of  Wyckham.     In  1688  he  was  ap- 

those   entertained  by  the  ministry,  that  they  prevailed  pointed  preacher  at  the  ELolls  Chapel,  by  sir  John  Trevor. 

Mith  her  majesty  not  to  promote  him  to  that  see.     Being  From  that  time  his  talents  became  publicly  known.     He 

informed  of  this,  he  replied,  "  As  to  that  I  have  no  con.  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  as  mentioned  above, 

ccrn«  because  my  intention  was  never  to  gain  a  bishopric  and  in  1721  was  translated  to  Winchester,  of  which  tee 

by  preaching.*'     His  wife,  who  died  many  years  before  he  died  the  diocesan  in  1723.     "Warm,  yet  temperate ; 

him,  and  whose  eulogistic  epitaph  he  composed,  was  gifted  zealous,  yet   moderate;   his  piety  did  not  prevent  him. 

with  no  very  serene  temper.     Foi^tting  this,  tir  Wil-  gaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  mankind ;  nor  did  his  assi- 

iiam,  with  pardonable  weakness,  and  scarcely  ezcosable  duous  performance  of  his  clerical  duties  interfere  with  an 

wit,  said  that  she  possessed  the  virtues  celebrated  as  ap-  eminent  elegance  of  manners.**      The  tory  party  even 

pearing  in  other  women  renowned  in  history,  particularly  admired  him,  although  he  preached  "  temble  idiig  Mr- 

tho&c  of  the  name  of  3f ary,  being  ti:nlyilf ore  |>ac(/Ecttm.  mens." — Biog.  Britannica.      Noble'i   Continuation   of. 

To  whicli  one  of  his  auditors  replied,  that  she  was  so,  but  Grainger. 

3   G 
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with  a  melancholy  face ;  and  a  dispute,  upon  their  opening,  had  ahnoet  put  them  into  graal 
disorder. 

It  was  generally  thiught  that  though  this  was  a  parliament  that  had  now  sat  two  yeMg% 
yet  it  was  a  new  parliament,  hy  reason  it  had  been  let  fall,  and  was  revived  by  a  proclama- 
tion, as  was  formerly  told  :  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  those  who  had  got  places 
were  to  go  to  a  new  election.  Others  maintained  that  it  could  not  be  a  ne^nr  parliament, 
since  it  was  not  summoned  by  a  new  writ,  but  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament. 
Tlie  duke  of  Marlborough,  upon  his  coming  over,  prevailed  to  Imve  it  yielded  to  be  a  new 
parliament ;  but  Harlcy  was  for  maintaining  it  to  be  an  old  pailiament.  The  house  of  oom- 
mons  chose  the  same  speaker  over  again,  and  all  the  usual  forms  in  the  first  beginning  of  a 
new  parliament  were  observed. 

These  were  no  sooner  over,  than  the  complaints  of  the  admiralty  were  ofibrcd  to  both 
houses.  Great  losses  were  made,  and  all  was  imputed  to  the  weakness,  or  to  a  worse  dispo- 
sition, in  some  who  had  great  credit  with  the  prince,  and  were  believed  to  govern  that  wfaob 
matter ;  for,  as  they  were  entirely  possessed  of  the  prince's  confidence,  so  when  the  priaoe't 
council  was  divided  in  their  opinions,  the  decision  was  left  to  the  prince,  who  nndentood 
very  little  of  those  matters,  and  was  always  determined  by  others.  By  this  means  thej 
were  really  lord  high  admiral,  without  being  liable  to  the  law  for  errors  and  miscanisgei. 
This  council  was  not  a  legal  court,  warranted  by  any  law,  though  they  assumed  that  to 
themselves ;  being  counsellors,  they  were  bound  to  answer  only  for  their  fidelity.  The  eom- 
plaints  were  feebly  managed  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  *  ;  for  it  was  soon  nnder- 
stood  that  not  only  the  prince,  but  the  queen  likewise,  concerned  herself  much  in  this 
matter :  and  both  looked  on  it  as  a  design  levelled  at  their  authority.  Both  whigs  and 
tones  seemed  to  be  at  first  equally  zealous  in  the  matter,  but  by  reason  of  the  oppomtion  of 
the  court,  all  those  who  intended  to  recommend  themselves  to  favour  abated  of  tiieir  seal : 
some  were  vehement  in  their  endeavours  to  baffle  the  complaints :  they  had  great  advantages 
from  the  merchants  managing  their  complaints  but  poorly ;  some  were  frightened,  and  otheis 
were  practised  on,  and  were  carried  even  to  magnify  the  conduct  of  the  fleet,  and  to  make 
excuses  for  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened.  Tliat  which  had  the  chief  operation  on 
the  whole  tory  party  was,  that  it  was  set  round  among  tliem,  that  the  design  of  all  then 
complaints  was  to  put  the  earl  of  Orford  again  at  the  head  of  the  fleet :  upon  which  they  all 
changed  their  note,  and  they,  in  concurrence  with  those  who  were  in  offices,  or  pretended 
to  them,  managed  the  matter  so  that  it  was  let  fall,  very  little  to  their  honour.  Unkind 
remarks  were  made  on  some  who  had  changed  their  conduct,  upon  their  being  preferred  at 
court ;  but  the  matter  was  managed  with  more  zeal  and  courage  in  the  house  of  lordsi  both 
whigs  and  torics  concurring  in  it. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  complaints  :  they  called  the  merchants  who 
had  signed  the  petition  before  them,  and  treated  them,  not  with  the  scorn  that  was 
indecently  offered  them  by  some  of  the  house  of  commons,  but  with  great  patience  and 
tleness :  they  obliged  them  to  prove  all  their  complaints  by  witnesses  upon  oath.  IiTthe 
prosecution  of  the  enquiry,  it  appeared,  that  many  ships  of  war  were  not  fitted  out  to  bs 
put  to  sea,  but  lay  in  port  neglected,  and  in  great  decay ;  that  convoys  had  baen  often  flatly 
denied  the  merchants,  and  that  when  they  were  promised,  they  were  so  long  delayed,  that 
the  merchants  lost  their  markets,  were  put  to  great  charge,  and,  when  they  had  peridiahk 
goods,  sufi^red  great  damage  in  them.  The  cruizers  were  not  ordered  to  proper  statioiis  ■ 
the  Channel ;  and  when  convojrs  were  appointed,  and  were  ready  to  put  to  sea,  they  had 
not  their  sailing  orders  sent  them  till  the  enemies'  ships  were  laid  in  their  way,  prepared  to 
fall  on  them,  which  had  often  happened.  Many  advertisements,  by  which  those  misfbrtiaMS 
might  have  been  prevented,  had  been  ofiered  to  the  admiralty,  but  had  not  only 
neglected  by  them,  but  those  who  offered  them  had  been  ill  treated  for  doing  it.  TIm 
mittee  made  report  of  all  this  to  the  house  of  lords :  upon  which,  the  lord  tretsoMr 

*  Bumet,  irith  more  proprietr,  would  have  nid  the     Davrson»  two  Russia  merchaDti,  chaifed  the 
complaintt  mere   ^  UD«uccci»Bfully '*  managed.      For  the     the  navj  with  fraud,   malice,  and  igni 
joumalf  of  the  bouse  show  that'  Mr.  Heathcote  and  Mr.     Chunrbill  was  particularly  inculpated. 
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that  a  copy  of  the  report  might  he  sent  to  the  lord  admiral,  which  was  done,  and  in  a  few 
days  an  answer  was  sent  to  the  house,  excnsing,  or  justifying  the  conduct,  in  all  the  hranches 
of  it.  The  chief  foundation  of  the  answer  was,  that  the  great  fleets  which  were  kept  in  the 
Mediterranean  obliged  us  to  send  away  so  many  of  our  ships  and  seamen  thither,  that  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  left  to  guard  all  our  trade,  while  the  enemy  turned  all  their 
forces  at  sea  into  squadrons  for  destroying  it ;  and  that  all  the  ships,  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  public  service  abroad,  were  employed  to  secure  the  trade :  the  promise  of  convoyB 
had  been  often  delayed,  by  reason  of  cross  winds  and  other  accidents,  that  had  hindered  the 
return  of  our  men  of  war  longer  than  was  expected,  they  being  then  abroad  convoying  other 
merchant  ships  :  and  it  was  said  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  for  cruizers 
and  convoys  both.  The  paper  ended  with  some  severe  reflections  on  the  last  reign,  in  which 
great  sums  were  given  for  the  building  of  ships,  and  yet  the  fleet  was  at  that  time  much 
diminished,  and  four  thousand  merchant  ships  had  been  taken  during  that  war.  This  was 
believed  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Harley,  on  design  to  mortify  king  William's 
ministry.  Upon  reading  this  answer,  a  new  and  a  fuller  examination  of  the  particulars  was 
again  resumed  by  the  same  committee,  and  all  the  allegations  in  it  wore  exactly  considered. 
It  appeared  that  the  half  of  those  seamen  that  the  parliament  had  provided  for  were  not 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  many  ships  lay  idle  in  port,  and  were  not  made  use 
of;  and  that  in  the  last  war,  in  which  it  appeared  there  were  more  seamen,  though  not  more 
ships,  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  than  were  now  kept  there,  yet  the  trade  was  so  care- 
fully looked  after  by  cruizers  and  convoys,  that  few  complaints  were  then  made ;  and  as  to 
the  reflections  made  on  the  last  reign,  it  was  found  that  not  half  the  sum  that  was  named 
was  given  for  the  building  of  ships  ;  and  that  instead  of  the  fleet's  being  diminished  during 
that  war,  as  had  been  affirmed,  it  was  increased  by  above  forty  ships ;  nor  could  any  proof 
be  given  that  four  thousand  ships  were  taken  during  that  war.  All  the  seamen  who  were  then 
taken  and  exchanged  did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand,  and  in  the  present  war  eighteen  thousand 
were  already  exchanged ;  and  we  had  two  thousand  still  remaining  in  our  enemies'*  hands : 
so  much  had  the  prince  been  imposed  on  in  that  paper  that  was  sent  to  the  lords  in  his 
name. 

When  the  examination  was  ended,  and  reported  to  the  house,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  the  queen  in  an  address ;  and  then  the  tories  discovered  the  design  that 
they  drove  at ;  for  they  moved  in  the  committee  that  prepared  the  address,  that  the  blame 
of  all  the  miscarriages  might  be  laid  on  the  ministry,  and  on  the  cabinet  council.  It  had 
been  often  said,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make  any  complaint  of  the 
prince  himself ;  and  it  not  being  admitted  that  his  council  was  of  a  legal  constitution,  the 
complaining  of  them  would  be  an  acknowledging  their  authority ;  therefore  the  blame  could 
be  laid  regularly  no  where  but  on  the  ministry.  This  was  much  pressed  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  the  lord  Haversham.  But  to  this  it  was  answered, 
by  the  earl  of  Orford,  the  lord  Somers,  and  the  lord  Halifax,  that  the  house  ought  to  lay 
before  the  queen  only  that  which  was  made  out  before  them  upon  oath ;  and  therefore,  since, 
in  the  whole  examination,  the  ministry  and  the  cabinet  council  were  not  once  named,  they 
could  ofl^er  the  queen  nothing  to  their  prejudice.  Some  of  the  things  complained  of  fell  on 
the  navy  board,  which  was  a  body  acting  by  a  legal  authority.  The  lords  ought  to  lay 
l)efore  the  queen  such  miscarriages  as  were  proved  to  them,  and  leave  it  to  her  to  find  out 
on  whom  the  blame  ought  to  be  cast.  So  fax  was  the  ministry  from  appearing  to  be  in 
fault,  that  4Jiey  found  several  advertisements  were  sent  by  the  secretaries  of  state  to  the 
Admiralty,  that,  as  appeared  afterwards,  were  but  too  well  grounded,  yet  these  were 
neglected  by  them ;  and  that  which  raised  the  clamour  the  higher  was,  that  during  the 
winter,  there  were  no  cruizers  lying  in  the  Channel ;  so  that  many  ships  which  had  run 
through  all  dangers  at  sea  were  taken  in  sight  of  land,  for  the  privateers  came  up  boldly  to 
our  ports.  All  this  was  digested  into  a  full  and  clear  address,  laid  by  the  house  before  the 
queen.  There  was  a  general  answer  made  to  it,  giving  assurances  that  the  trade  should  be 
carefully  looked  to ;  but  nothing  else  followed  upon  it ;  and  the  queen  seemed  to  be  highly 
oflended  at  the  whole  proceeding.  At  this  time  an  inquiry  likewise  into  the  affiEtirs  of 
Spain  was  begun  in  both  houses. 

3  o  2 
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The  earl  of  Petefborongh  had  received  such  positive  ordeis  recalling  him,  that  though  ht 
delayed  as  long  as  he  could,  yet  at  last  he  came  home  in  August.     But  the  queen,  bdbn 
she  would  admit  him  into  her  presence,  required  of  him  an  account  of  aome  pAiticnImrB  in 
his  conduct,  both  in  military  matters,  in  his  negotiations,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  monejr 
remitted  to  him.     He  made  such  general  answers  as  gave  little  satis&ction  ;  but  he  seemed 
to  reserve  the  matter  to  a  parliamentary  examination,  which  was  entered  upon  by  both 
houses.     All  the  tones  magnified  his  conduct,  and  studied  to  detract  firom  the  eail  of 
Gallway ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  ministry  were  under  some  restrainta,  with  relation  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  though  he  did  not  spare  them,  which  gave  occasion  to  many  to 
say  they  were  afraid  of  him,  and  durst  not  provoke  him.     The  whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  severe  remarks  on  his  conduct.     The  complaints  that  king  Charles  made  of  him  were 
read,  upon  which  he  brought  such  a  number  of  papers  and  so  nuiny  witnesses  to  the  bar  to 
justify  his  conduct,  that,  after  ten  or  twelve  days  spent  wholly  in  reading  papers  and  it 
hearing  witnesses,  both  houses  grew  equally  weary  of  the  matter ;  so,  without  ooming  to 
any  conclusion,  or  to  any  vote,  they  let  all  that  related  to  him  fall :  but  that  gave  them  a 
handle  to  consider  the  present  aiatc  of  affairs  in  Spain.     It  was  found  that  wc  had  not  above 
half  the  troops  there  that  the  parliament  had  made  provision  for  :  and  that  not  above  half 
the  officers  that  belonged  to  those  bodies  served  there.     This  gave  the  house  of  commons  a 
high  distaste,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  tories  that  they  should  have  carried  the  house  to 
severe  votes  and  warm  addresses  on  that  head ;  which  was  much  laboured  by  them,  in  cider 
to  load  the  ministry.     In  this  Ilarley  and  his  party  were  very  cold  and  passive,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  matter  was  privately  set  on  by  them.     But  the  court  sent  an 
explanation  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  house,  by  which  it  appeared^  that  though  by  death 
and  desertion  the  number  of  the  troops  there  was  much  diminished,  yet  the  whole  number 
provided,  or  at  least  very  near  it,  was  sent  out  of  England.     The  service  in  Spain  was  mucfa 
decried,  and  there  was  good  reason  for  it ;  things  there  could  not  be  furnished,  but  at 
excessive  rates,  and  the  soldiers  were  generally  ill  used  in  their  quarters.      They  was 
treated  very  unkindly,  not  by  king  Charles,  but  by  those  about  him,  and  by  the  t^gotted 
Spaniards. 

During  these  debates,  severe  things  were  said  in  general  of  the  conduct  of  aflbirs  in  both 
houses.  It  was  observed,  that  a  vast  army  was  well  supplied  in  Flanders,  bat  that  the 
interest  of  the  nation  required  that  Spain  should  l)e  more  considered.  It  was  moved  in  both 
houses  tliat  tlie  emperor  sjhould  be  earnestly  applied  to,  to  send  prince  Eugene  into  Spain : 
complaints  were  alao  made  of  the  duke  of  Slarlborough,  as  continuing  the  war,  though,  at 
t)ic  end  of  t)ie  cam])aign  of  1706,  the  French  had  offered  to  yield  up  Spain  and  the  Waft 
Indies ;  but  that  was  a  false  suggestion.  All  these  heats  in  the  house,  after  they  had  got 
this  vent,  were  allayed.  The  queen  assured  them  all  past  errors  should  be  redressed  for  the 
future  ;  and  with  repeated  im|>ortunities  she  pressed  the  emperor  to  send  prince  Eugene  to 
Spain.  That  court  delayed  to  comply  in  this  particular,  but  sent  count  Staiembeig  thither, 
who  had  indeed  acquired  a  very  high  reputition.  The  queen  entered  also  into  engagenwuti 
with  the  emperor,  that  she  would  transport,  pay,  and  furnish,  all  the  troops  that  be  oooM 
spare  for  his  brother^s  service.  These  steps  quieted  the  discontent  the  house  had  ejcprBsnd 
upon  the  ill  conduct  of  affairs  in  Spain  ;  but  upon  Stanhope''s  coming  over,  he  gave  a  better 
prospect  of  affairs  there ;  and  he  found  a  readiness  to  agree  to  all  the  propositions  that  ho 
wns  sent  over  to  make.  All  this  while  an  act  was  preparing,  both  for  a  better  aeeorifty  fto 
our  trade  by  cmizers  and  convoy's,  and  for  the  encouraging  privateers,  particularly  in  the 
Wc-st  Indies  and  in  the  South  Sea.  They  were  to  have  all  they  could  take  entiiety  to 
themselves  :  the  same  encouragement  was  also  given  to  the  captains  of  the  queen's  shipOr 
with  this  difference,  that  the  captains  of  privateers  were  to  divide  their  capture  aooordiag  fto 
agreements  made  among  themselves ;  but  they  left  the  distribution  of  priies,  taken  by  men 
of  war,  to  the  queen,  who,  by  proclamation,  ordered  them  to  be  divided  into  eight  sham ; 
of  which  the  captain  was  to  have  three,  unless  he  had  a  superior  officer  over  him,  in  wbkk 
case  the  commo<lore  was  to  have  one  of  the  three ;  the  other  five  parts  were  to  be  distribntod 
equally  among  the  officers  and  mariners  of  the  ships,  put  in  five  diffisrent  rlisses.  All  the 
clauses  that  the  merchants  desired  to  encourage  privateers  were  readily  granted,  and  i|  wm 
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hoped  that  a  great  stock  would  be  raised  to  carry  on  this  private  war.     This  passed  without 
opposition,  all  concurring  in  it. 

But  as  to  other  matters,  the  tones  discovered  much  ill  humour  against  the  ministry,  which 
broke  out  on  all  occasions ;  and  the  jealousies  with  which  the  whigs  were  possessed  made 
them  as  cold  as  the  others  were  hot.  This  gave  the  ministers  great  uneasiness :  they  found 
Mr.  Harley  was  endeavouring  to  supplant  them  at  court,  and  to  heighten  the  jealousies  of 
the  whigs  ;  for  he  set  it  about  among  the  tories,  as  well  as  among  the  whigs,  that  both  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  treasurer  were  as  much  inclined  to  come  into  measures 
with  the  tories,  as  the  queen  herself  was.  This  broke  out,  and  was  likely  to  have  had  very 
ill  effects,  it  had  almost  lost  them  the  whigs,  though  it  did  not  bring  over  the  tories. 

At  this  time  two  discoveries  were  made,  very  unlucky  for  Mr.  Harley.  Tallard  wrote 
often  to  Chamillard,  but  he  sent  his  letters  open  to  the  secretary's  ofEce,  to  be  perused  and 
sealed  up,  and  so  to  be  conveyed  by  the  way  of  Holland  :  these  were  opened,  upon  some 
suspicion  in  Holland,  and  it  appeared  that  one  in  the  secretary's  office  put  letters  in  them, 
in  which,  as  he  offered  his  service  to  the  courts  of  France  and  St.  Germains,  so  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  transactions  here :  in  one  of  these  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  queen 
was  to  write,  in  her  own  hand,  to  the  emperor ;  and  he  marked  what  parts  of  the  letter 
were  drawn  by  the  secretary,  and  what  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  lord  treasurer. 
This  was  the  letter  by  which  the  queen  pressed  the  sending  prince  Eugene  into  Spain,  and 
this,  if  not  intercepted,  would  have  been  at  Versailles  many  days  before  it  could  reach 
Vienna.  He,  who  sent  this,  wrote  that  by  this  they  might  see  what  service  he  could  do 
them,  if  well  encouraged.  All  this  was  sent  over  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  upon 
search  it  was  found  to  be  written  by  one  Gregg,  a  clerk,  whom  Harley  had  not  only  enter- 
tained, but  had  taken  into  a  particular  confidence,  without  enquiry  into  the  former  parts  of 
liis  life  ;  for  he  was  a  vicious  and  a  necessitous  person,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  queen's 
envoy  in  Denmark,  but  was  dismissed  by  him  for  those  his  ill  qualities.  Harley  had  made 
use  of  him  to  get  him  intelligence,  and  he  came  to  trust  him  with  the  perusal,  and  the 
sealing  up,  of  the  letters  which  the  French  prisoners  here  in  England  sent  over  to  France : 
and  by  that  means  he  got  into  the  method  of  sending  intelligence  thither.  He,  when  seized 
on,  either  upon  remorse  or  the  hopes  of  pardon,  confessed  all,  and  signed  his  confession : 
upon  that  he  was  tried ;  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  condemned  as  a  traitor,  for  corre- 
sponding with  the  queen's  enemies.  At  the  same  time  Valiere  and  Bara,  whom  Harley  had 
employed,  as  his  spies,  to  go  often  over  to  Calais,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  him  intelli* 
gcnce,  were  informed  against,  as  spies  employed  by  France  to  get  intelligence  from  England, 
who  carried  over  many  letters  to  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and,  as  was  believed,  gave  such 
information  of  our  trade  and  convoys,  that,  by  their  means,  wo  had  made  our  great  losses  at 
sea.  They  were  often  complained  of  upon  suspicion,  but  they  were  always  protected  by 
Harley ;  yet  the  presumptions  against  them  were  so  violent,  that  they  were  at  last  seized 
on  and  brought  up  prisoners.  These  accidents  might  make  Harley  more  earnest  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  in  which  he  relied  on  the  credit  of  the  new  favourite. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  treasurer,  having  discovered  many  of  his  practices, 
laid  them  before  the  queen.  She  would  believe  nothing  that  was  suggested  to  his  prejudice. 
She  denied  she  had  given  any  authority  for  carrying  messages  to  the  tories ;  but  would  not 
believe  that  he  or  his  friends  had  done  it,  nor  would  she  enter  into  any  examination  of  his 
ill  conduct,  and  was  uneasy  when  she  heard  it  spoken  of.  So  these  lords  wrote  to  the 
queen,  that  they  could  serve  her  no  longer,  if  he  was  continued  in  that  post ;  and  on  the 
Sunday  following,  when  they  were  summoned  to  a  cabinet  council,  they  both  went  to  the 
queen,  and  told  her  they  must  quit  her  service,  since  they  saw  she  was  resolved  not  to  part 
with  Harley.  She  seemed  not  much  concerned  at  the  lord  Godolphin's  offering  to  lay  down, 
and  it  was  believed  to  be  a  part  of  Harley's  new  scheme  to  remove  him  ;  but  she  was  much 
touched  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  offering  to  quit,  and  studied,  with  some  soft  expres- 
sions, to  divert  him  from  that  resolution ;  but  he  was  firm  and  she  did  not  peld  to  them.  So 
they  both  went  away,  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  court.  Immediately  after,  the  queen 
went  to  the  cabinet  council,  and  Harley  opened  some  matters  relating  to  foreign  affiurs. 
The  whole  board  was  very  uneasy :  the  duke  of  Somerset  said  he  did  not  see  how  they 
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a>ald  deliberate  on  such  matters,  since  the  general  was  not  with  them  ;  he  lepested  thii 
with  some  vehemence,  while  all  the  rest  looked  so  cold  and  snllen  that  thp  cabinet  oomicS 
was  soon  at  an  end ;  and  the  queen  saw  that  the  rest  of  her  ministen  and  the  chief  offioen 
were  resolved  to  withdraw  from  her  service,  if  she  did  not  recall  the  two  that  had  left  it 
it  was  said  that  she  would  have  put  all  to  the  hazard,  if  Harley  himself  had  not  appr^ended 
his  danger  and  resolved  to  lay  down.  The  queen  sent  the  next  day  for  the  duke  of  Maii- 
borough,  and,  after  some  expostulations,  she  told  him  Harley  should  immediately  leave  hii 
post,  which  he  did  within  two  days.  But  the  queen  seemed  to  carry  a  deep  reeentment  of 
his  and  the  lord  Godolphin  s  behaviour  on  this  occasion  ;  and  though  they  went  on  with  her 
business,  they  found  they  had  not  her  confidence.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  did,  fis 
some  weeks,  abstain  from  going  to  court,  but  afterwards  that  breach  was  made  up  in  appear- 
ance, though  it  was  little  more  than  an  appearance.  Both  houses  of  parHament  ezpimed  a 
great  concern  at  this  rupture  in  the  court,  and  apprehended  the  ill  effects  it  might  have : 
the  commons  let  the  bill  of  supply  lie  on  the  table,  though  it  was  ordered  for  that  day  ;  and 
the  lords  ordered  a  committee  to  examine  Gregg  and  the  other  prisoners.  As  Harley  laid 
down,  both  Harcourt,  then  attorney-general,  Mansel,  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 
St.  John,  the  secretary  of  w^ar,  went  and  laid  down  with  him.  The  queen  took  much  time 
to  consider  how  she  should  fill  some  of  these  places ;  but  Mr.  Boyle,  uncle  to  the  eail  of 
Burlington,  was  presently  made  secretary  of  state*. 

The  lords  who  wero  appointed  to  examine  Gregg  could  not  find  out  much  by  him ;  he 
had  but  newly  begun  his  designs  of  betraying  secrets,  and  he  had  no  associates  with  him  in 
it.     He  told  them  that  all  the  papers  of  state  lay  so  carelessly  about  the  office,  that  eveiy 
one  belonging  to  it,  even  the  door-keepers,  might  have  read  them  all.     Harley^s  custom 
to  come  to  the  office  late  on  post-nights,  and  after  he  had  given  his  ordeis  and  'written 
letters,  he  usually  went  away,  and  left  all  to  be  copied  out  when  he  was  gone.  By  that 
he  can>e  to  see  every  thing,  in  particular  the  queen's  letter  to  the  emperor.     He  said,  he 
knew  the  design  on  Toulon  in  May  last,  but  he  did  not  discover  it ;  for  he  had  not  entered 
on  his  ill  practices  till  October :  this  was  all  he  could  say.     By  the  examination  of  Valiefe 
and  Bara,  and  of  many  others  who  lived  about  Dover  and  were  employed  by  them,  a  dis- 
covery was  made  of  a  constant  intercourse  they  were  in  with  Calais  under  Harley^s  piotee- 
tion :  they  often  went  over  with  boats  full  of  wool,  and  brought  back  brandy,  though  both 
the  import  and  export  were  severely  prohibited  :  they,  and  those  who  belonged  to  the  boats 
carried  over  by  them,  were  well  treated  on  the  French  side,  at  the  govemor'^s  house,  or  at 
the  commissary's ;  they  were  kept  there  till  their  letters  could  be  sent  to  Paris,  and 
returns  could  be  brought  back,  and  were  all  the  while  upon  free  cost.     The  order  that 
constantly  given  them  was,  that  if  an  English  or  Dutch  ship  came  up  to  them,  they  ahonU 
cast  their  letters  into  the  sea ;  but  that  they  should  not  do  it  when  French  ships  came  up  to 
them :  so  they  w*ere  looked  on  by  all  on  that  coast  as  the  spies  of  France.     They  used  to 
get  what  information  they  could,  both  of  merchant  ships  and  of  the  ships  of  war  that  lay  in 
the  downs ;  and  upon  that  they  usually  went  over,  and  it  happened  that  soon  after  some  of 
those  ships  were  taken.     Tliese  men,  as  they  were  papists,  so  they  behaved  themselvee  yar 
insolently,  and  boasted  much  of  their  power  and  credit.     Complaints  had  been  often  made 
of  them,  but  they  were  always  protected ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  they  ever  brought  aaj 
information  of  importance  to  Harley  but  once,  when,  according  to  what  they  swore,  they 
told  him  that  Fourbin  was  gone  from  Dunkirk  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Russian  fleet,  whidi 
proved  to  be  true  :  he  both  went  to  watch  for  them,  and  he  took  a  great  part  of  the  fleet. 
Yet,  though  this  was  the  single  piece  of  intelligence  that  they  ever  brought,  Harley  took  so 
little  notice  of  it,  that  he  gave  no  advertisement  to  the  admiralty  concerning  it.     ^118  par- 
ticular excepted,  they  only  brought  over  common  news  and  the  Paris  gasettes.      These 
examinations  lasted  for  some  weeks ;  when  they  were  ended,  a  full  report  was  made  of  them 
to  the  house  of  lords  ;  and  they  ordered  the  whole  report,  with  all  the  examinations,  to  be 

*  He  WM  then  chancellor  of  tho  exchequer,  and  partU  vru  firm  and  manly.     Such  achancter  natnrally^*^  «■■ 

cularly  trusted   by   the  lord  treasurer.      Mr.    Speaker  great  influence   and  tho  aboTe  aathority  mju,  U  n 

Onalow  gives  him  a  very  high  rliaracter  for  disinterested-  beyond  what  any  other  public  person  aoqidicd  ia 

ufss,  talents,  and  modesty.     Yet  in  the  hour  of  need  he  times. — Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. 
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laid  before  the  queen  in  an  address,  in  which  they  represented  to  her  the  necessity  of  making 
Gregg  a  public  example  :  upon  which  he  was  executed.  He  continued  to  clear  all  other 
persons  of  any  accession  to  his  crimes,  of  which  he  seemed  very  sensible,  and  died  much 
better  than  he  had  lived*. 

A  very  few  days  after  the  breach  that  had  happened  at  court,  we  were  alarmed  from 
Holland  with  the  news  of  a  design,  of  which  the  French  made  then  no  secret,  that  they 
were  sending  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  to  Scotland,  with  a  fleet  and  an  army,  to  possess 
himself  of  tliat  kingdom.  But  before  I  go  further  I  will  give  an  account  of  all  that  related 
to  the  aflairs  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

The  members  sent  from  Scotland  to  both  houses  of  parliament  were  treated  with  very 
particular  marks  of  respect  and  esteem ;  and  they  were  persons  of  such  distinction  that  they 
very  well  deserved  it.  The  first  thing  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  relation  to 
them,  was  to  take  off  the  stop  that  was  put  on  their  trade.  It  was  agreed  unanimously  to 
pray  the  queen,  by  an  address,  that  she  would  give  order  for  it ;  some  debate  arising  only 
whether  it  was  a  matter  of  right,  or  of  favour.  Harley  pressed  the  last,  to  justify  those 
proceedings,  in  which  he  himself  had  so  great  a  share,  as  was  formerly  set  forth,  and  on 
which  others  made  severe  reflections ;  but,  since  all  agreed  in  the  conclusion,  the  dispute 
concerning  the  premises  was  soon  let  fall.  After  this,  a  more  important  matter  was  pro- 
posed, concerning  the  government  of  Scotland,  whether  it  should  continue  in  a  distinct  privy 
council,  or  not.  All  the  court  was  for  it :  those  who  governed  Scotland  desired  to  keep  up 
their  authority  there,  with  the  advantage  they  made  by  it ;  and  they  gave  the  ministers  of 
England  great  assurances  that,  by  their  influence,  elections  might  be  so  managed  as  to  serve 
all  the  ends  of  the  court ;  but  they  said,  that,  without  due  care,  these  might  be  carried  so  as 
to  run  all  the  contrary  way.  This  was  the  secret  motive,  yet  this  could  not  be  owned  in  a 
public  assembly ;  so  that  which  was  pretended  was,  that  many  great  families  in  Scotland, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Highlanders,  were  so  ill  affected  that,  without  a  watchful  eye, 
ever  intent  upon  them,  they  could  not  be  kept  quiet :  it  lay  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
London  to  be  governed  by  orders  sent  from  thence.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  by  the 
circuits  of  the  justiciary  courts,  and  by  justices  of  peace,  that  country  might  be  well 
governed,  notwithstanding  its  distance,  as  Wales  and  Cornwall  were.  It  was  carried,  upon 
a  division,  by  a  great  majority,  that  there  should  be  only  one  privy  council  for  the  whole 
island.  When  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  it  met  with  a  great  opposition  there :  the  court 
stood  alone  :  all  the  tones  and  the  much  greater  part  of  the  whigs  were  for  the  bill.  The 
court,  seeing  the  party  for  the  bill  so  strong,  was  willing  to  compound  the  matter ;  and 
whereas,  by  the  bill,  the  council  of  Scotland  was  not  to  sit  after  the  first  of  May,  the  court 
moved  to  have  it  continued  to  the  first  of  October.  It  was  visible  that  this  was  proposed 
only  in  order  to  the  managing  elections  for  the  next  parliament ;  so  the  lords  adhered  to  the 
day  prefixed  in  the  bill.  But  a  new  debate  arose  about  the  power  given  by  the  bill  to  the 
justices  of  peace,  which  seemed  to  be  an  encroachment  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  regali- 
ties, and  of  the  hereditary  sheriffs  and  stewards,  who  had  the  right  of  trying  criminals,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  fourteen  days'  time ;  yet  it  was  ordinary,  in  the  cases  of  great  crimes 
and  riots,  for  the  privy  council  to  take  immediate  cognizance  of  them,  without  any  regard  to  the 
fourteen  days :  so,  by  this  act,  the  justices  of  peace  were  only  empowered  to  do  that  which 
the  pnvy  council  usually  did :  and,  except  the  occasion  was  so  great  as  to  demand  a  quick 
dispatch,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  justices  of  peace  would  have  great  regard  to 
all  private  rights ;  yet,  since  this  had  the  appearance  of  breaking  in  upon  private  rights, 
this  was  much  insisted  on  by  those  who  hoped,  by  laying  aside  these  powers  given  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  to  have  gained  the  main  point  of  keeping  up  a  privy  council  in  Scot- 
land ;  for  all  the  Scotch  ministers  said,  the  country  would  be  in  great  danger,  if  there  were 
not  a  supreme  government  still  kept  up  in  it.  But  it  seemed  an  absurd  thing,  that  there 
should  be  a  different  administration  where  there  was  but  one  legislature.     While  Scotland 

*  He  most  fully  acquitted  Harley;  and  thisstatenxuiQ,  cation,  a  paper,  exculpatory  of  those  who  were  sospected 

it   appears,  \nth   commendable    kindness,    allowed    the  of  being  concerned  with  him. — Oxford  ed.  of  this  worlc; 

uidow  fifty  pounds  annuaUy  out  of  his  private  purse.  Ralph's  Answer  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  Nos. 

Gregg  delivered  to  the  clcigyman,  at  the  time  of  his  exe-  32  and  40  of  the  Examiner,  written  by  Swift. 
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had  an  entire  legislature  within  itself,  the  nation  assembled  in  paiUameni  could  procme  the 
correction  of  errors  in  the  administration  :  whereas,  now  tliat  it  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
legislative  body,  if  it  was  still  to  be  kept  under  a  different  administratioii,  that  nation  oonM 
not  have  strength  enough  to  procure  a  redress  of  its  grievances  in  pailiament,  so  they  nugbt 
come  to  be  subdued  and  governed  as  a  province.  And  the  arbitrary  way  in  'which  the 
council  of  Scotland  had  proceeded  ever  since  king  James  the  First's  time,  bnt  more  particii- 
larly  since  the  restoration,  was  fresh  in  memory,  and  had  been  no  smaU  motiTC  to  indnce  the 
best  men  of  that  nation  to  promote  the  union,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  tyiaoaT 
of  the  council :  and  their  hopes  would  be  disappointed,  if  they  were  still  kept  under  that 
yoke.  This  point  was  in  conclusion  yielded,  and  the  bill  passed,  though  to  the  great  dis- 
content of  the  court.  Tliere  was  a  new  court  of  exchequer  created  in  Scotland,  accoidinff  to 
the  frame  of  that  court  in  England  :  special  acts  were  made  for  the  elections  and  the  retonis 
of  the  representatives  in  both  houses  of  parliament :  and  such  was  the  disposition  of 
the  English  to  oblige  them,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  Scots  was  so  good  and  discRft, 
that  every  thing  that  was  ])roposed  for  the  good  of  their  country  was  agreed  to  ;  both  iriijci 
and  tories  vied  with  one  another,  who  should  show  most  care  and  concern  for  the  'welfare  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  which  was  but  a  few  days  after  the  act,  dissolTine  the 
council  in  Scotland,  had  passed,  we  understood  there  was  a  fleet  prepared  in  Dunkirk,  with 
about  twelve  battalions  and  a  train  of  all  things  necessary  for  a  descent  in  Scotland :  and  i 
few  days  after,  we  heard  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  was  come  from  Paris,  with  all 
the  British  and  Irish  that  were  about  him,  in  order  to  his  embarkation.     The  surprise  wm 
great,  for  it  was  not  looked  for,  nor  had  we  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  set  out  in  time  a 
fleet  able  to  deal  with  theirs,  which  consisted  of  twenty-six  sliips,  most  of  them  of  above 
forty  guns.     But  that  Providence  (which  has,  on  all  occasions,  directed  matters  so  happily 
for  our  preservation)  did  appear  very  signally  in  this  critical  conjuncture.     Our  gieaitert 
want  was  of  seamen  to  man  the  fleet,  for  the  ships  were  ready  to  be  put  to  sea  :  this  wm 
supplied  by  several  fleets  of  merchant  ships  that  came  home  at  that  time  with  their  convoji. 
The  flag-officers  were  very  acceptable  to  the  seamen,  and  they  bestirred  themselves  so  eflfee- 
tually,  that,  with  the  help  of  an  embargo,  there  was  a  fleet  of  above  forty  ships  got  ready 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  to  the  surprise  of  all  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad.     These  stood  over  te 
Dunkirk  just  as  they  were  embarking  there.     Upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  fleet, 
who  commanded  the  French  fleet,  sent  to  Paris  for  new  orders.     He  himself  wai 
venturin^T  out,  when  they  saw  a  superior  fleet  ready  to  engage,  or  to  pursue,   them.^  The 
king  of  France  sent  positive  orders  to  prosecute  the  design.     So  Fourbin  (seeing  thai  our 
fleet,  after  it  had  showed  itself  to  them,  flnding  the  tides  and  sea  run  high,  as  heinff  mv 
the  equinox,  had  sailed  bock  into  the  Downs)  took  thsrt  occasion  to  go  out  of  Dnnkiik  on 
the  eighth  of  IMarch  :  but  contrary  winds  kept  him  on  that  coast  till  the  eleventh,  and  thea 
he  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind.     Our  admiral,  sir  George  Byng,  came  over  again  to  watch  hk 
motions ;  and  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  he  had  sailed,  which  was  not  till  twenty  hooii 
aftiT,  he  followed  him.     The  French  designed  to  have  landed  in  the  Frith,  but  they  outsailed 
their  point  a  few  leagues ;  And,  by  the  time  that  they  had  got  back  to  the  north  side  <^  the 
Frith,  Byng  came  to  the  south  side  of  it,  and  gave  the  signtd  for  coming  to  an  anchor.     lUi 
was  heard  by  Fourbin :  he  had  sent  a  frigate  into  the  Frith  to  give  signals,  which  it  secBU 
had  been  agn^ed  on,  but  no  answers  were  made.     The  design  was  to  land  near  Edinbonii, 
where  they  l>elievcd  the  castle  was  in  so  bad  a  condition,  and  so  ill  provided,  that  it  mnit 
have  surrendered  upon  summons ;  and  they  reckoned,  that  upon  the  reputation  ai  that,  the 
wlioU>  body  of  the  kingdom  would  have  come  in  to  them.     But  when  Fourbin  understood,  oa 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  that  By^g  ^'^  ^^  ^^'^'  hi™9  ^^  tacked,  and  would  not  stay  to  Tcih 
ture  nn  engagement.  Bing  pursued  him  with  all  the  sail  that  he  could  make,  but  the  JEi^renoh 
stood  out  to  sea  :  there  was  some  firing  on  the  ships  that  sailed  the  heaviest,  and  the  Sblit- 
bury,  a  nhip  tiken  from  us,  and  then  their  vice-admiral,  was  engaged  by  two  English  shipSi 
and  taken  without  any  resistance  *.     There  were  about  five  hundred  landmen  on  hoard  hei^ 

•  Tlicrc  it  no  «loubt  but  that  tbcro  was  an  cxtcnnivc     aa  tbc  Frcnib  tbrccft  landctl. — (Colonel  Hooke*l 
plot  in  Scotland  to  rift  in  favour  of  the  pretender  as  soon     5cc.,  published  in   1760.)     The  affain  ofSb^Uand 
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with  some  officers  and  persons  of  quality ;  the  chief  of  theso  were  the  lord  Griffin  and  the 
earl  of  Middleton'^s  two  sons.  Bing  (having  lost  sight  of  the  French,  considering  that  the 
Frith  was  the  station  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  well  as  safety,  and  was  the  place  ^ere 
they  designed  to  land)  put  in  there,  till  he  could  hear  what  course  the  French  steered.  The 
tides  ran  high,  and  there  was  a  strong  gale  of  wind.  Upon  the  alarm  of  the  intended 
descent,  orders  were  sent  to  Scotland  to  draw  all  their  forces  ahout  Edinburgh.  The  troops 
that  remained  in  England  were  ordered  to  march  to  Scotland,  and  the  troops  in  Ireland  were 
ordered  to  march  northward,  to  be  ready  when  called  for ;  there  were  also  twelve  battalions 
sent  from  Ostend  under  a  good  convoy,  and  they  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  tiU  further 
orders.  Thus  all  preparations  were  made  to  dissipate  that  small  force.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  French  relied  chiefly  on  the  assistance  that  they  expected  would  have  come  in  to 
them  upon  their  landing.  Of  this  they  seemed  so  well  assured,  that  the  king  of  France  sent 
instructions  to  his  ministers  in  all  the  courts  that  admitted  of  them,  to  be  published  every 
where,  that  the  pretended  prince  being  invited  by  his  subjects,  chiefly  those  of  Scotland,  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  king  had  sent  him  over  at  their  desire, 
with  a  fleet  and  army  to  assist  him  :  that  he  was  resolved  to  pardon  all  those  who  should 
come  in  to  him,  and  he  would  trouble  none  upon  the  account  of  religion :  upon  his  being 
re-established,  the  king  would  give  peace  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  When  these  ministers 
received  these  directions,  they  had  likewise  advice  sent  them,  which  they  published  both  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  in  Switzerland,  that  the  French  had,  before  this  expedition  v^ras  under- 
taken, sent  over  some  ships  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  Scotland ;  and  that  there  was 
already  an  army  on  foot  there,  that  had  proclaimed  this  pretended  prince  king.  It  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  to  see  such  eminent  falsehoods  published  all  Europe  over.  They 
also  affirmed  that  hostages  were  sent  from  Scotland  to  Paris,  to  secure  the  observing  the 
engagements  they  had  entered  into :  though  all  this  was  fiction  and  contrivance. 

The  States  were  struck  with  great  apprehensions.  So  were  all  the  allies ;  for  though  they 
were  so  long  accustomed  to  the  cunning  practices  of  the  court  of  France,  yet  this  was  an 
original ;  and  therefore  it  was  generally  concluded  that  so  small  an  army,  and  so  weak  a 
fleet  would  not  have  been  sent,  but  upon  great  assurances  of  assistance,  not  only  from  Scot- 
land but  from  England.  And  upon  this  occasion  severe  reflections  were  made,  both  on  the 
conduct  of  the  admiralty,  and  on  that  tract  of  correspondence  lately  discovered,  that  was 
managed  under  Harley's  protection,  and  on  the  great  breach  that  was  so  near  the  disjointing 
all  our  afluirs  but  a  few  days  before.  These  things,  when  put  together,  filled  men's  minds 
w^ith  thoughts  of  no  easy  digestion. 

The  parliament  was  sitting,  and  the  queen,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  communicated  to 
them  tlie  advertisements  she  had  received.  Both  houses  made  addresses  to  her,  giving 
her  full  assurance  of  their  adhering  stedfastly  to  her,  and  to  the  protestant  succession ;  and 
mixed  with  these,  broad  intimations  of  their  apprehensions  of  treachery  at  home.  They 
passed  also  two  bills :  the  one,  that  the  abjuration  might  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and 
that  such  as  refused  it  should  be  in  the  condition  of  convict  recusants ;  by  the  other,  they 
susi)ended  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  till  October,  with  relation  to  persons  taken  up  by  the 
government  upon  suspicion.  And  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  vote,  engaged  to  make  good 
to  the  queen  all  the  extraordinary  charge  this  expedition  might  put  her  to. 

A  fortnight  went  over  before  we  had  any  news  of  the  French  fleet.  Three  of  their  ships 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  only  to  refresh  themselves ;  for  the  ships  being  so  filled 
with  landmen,  there  was  a  great  want  of  water.  At  last  all  their  ships  got  safe  into  Dunkirk. 
The  landmen  either  died  at  sea,  or  were  so  ill,  that  all  the  hospitals  in  Dunkirk  were  filled 
with  them.  It  was  reckoned  that  they  lost  above  four  thousand  men  in  this  unaccountable 
expedition ;  for  they  were  above  a  month  tossed  in  a  very  tempestuous  sea.  Many  suspected 
])ersons  were  taken  up  in  Scotland,  and  some  few  in  England ;  but  further  discoveries  of 
their  correspondents  were  not  then  made.     If  they  had  landed,  it  might  have  had  an  ill 

most  culpably  neglected,  to  say  no  wone,  at  this  time,  peraion  of  the   French   fleet;  the  latter  nobleman  vn^ 

Lord  Hardwicke,  from  good  authority,  has  related,  that  silent,  and  the  other  only  said,  lifting  up  his  eye«,  "  Well  I 

when  lord  Mar,  as  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  informed  man  proposes,  and  Ood  disposes.*'— Ozfoi^  ed.  of  thii 

lord  Godolphin  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  of  the  dis^  work. 
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cficot  on  oar  aflyra,  chiefly  with  relation  to  all  paper  credit :  and  if^  by  thia^  ihe  teaa^ 
tances  to  Piedmont,  Catalonia,  and  Portugal,  had  heen  stopped  in  ao  criticml  m  aeaaim,  thai 
might  have  had  fatal  consequencee  abroad.  For  if  we  had  been  put  into  such  a  disorder  at 
home,  that  foreign  princes  could  no  more  reckon  on  our  asnstanoe,  they  migfat  bare  been 
disposed  to  hearken  to  the  propositions  that  the  king  of  France  would  ihen  hsTe  piobablj 
made  to  them.  So  that  the  total  defeating  of  this  design,  without  its  having  the  least  ill 
effect  on  our  affairs,  or  our  losing  one  single  man  in  the  little  engagement  we  had  with  the 
enemy,  is  always  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  those  happy  providences  for  which  "we  baire  moch 
to  answer. 

The  queen  seemed  much  alarmed  with  this  matter,  and  saw  with  what  falsehoods  she  had 
been  abused,  by  those  who  pretended  to  assure  her  there  was  not  now  a  Jacobite  in  the  natioo. 
One  variation  in  her  style  was  now  observed :  slie  had  never,  in  any  speechy  mentioned 
the  revolution,  or  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  it ;  and  many  of  those  who  made  a  oonsi- 
derable  figure  about  her  studied,  though  against  all  sense  and  reason,  to  distinguish  her  title 
from  the  revolution :  it  was  plainly  founded  on  it,  and  on  nothing  else.  In  the  speeches  At 
now  made,  she  named  the  revolution  twice,  and  said  she  would  look  on  those  oonoetned  in 
it  as  the  surest  to  her  interests.  She  also  fixed  a  new  designation  on  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales,  and  called  him  the  Pretender ;  and  he  was  so  called  in  a  new  set  of  addicssai, 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  were  made  to  the  queen.  And  I  intend  to  follow  the  precedent 
as  often  as  I  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  him.  The  session  of  parliament  wu 
closed  in  March,  soon  after  defeating  the  design  of  a  descent.  It  was  dissolved  in  April  by 
proclamation,  and  the  writs  were  issued  out  for  the  elections  of  a  new  parliament,  which 
raised  that  ferment  over  the  nation  that  was  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  just  and  visibk 
dangers  to  which  the  attempt  of  the  invasion  had  exposed  the  nation  produced  Teiy  good 
effects ;  for  the  elections  did,  for  the  most  part,  fall  on  men  well  afiected  to  the  govemrneat, 
and  zealously  set  against  the  pretender. 

As  soon  as  tlic  state  of  affairs  at  home  was  well  settled,  the  duke  of  Mariborough  went 
over  to  Holland,  and  there  prince  Eugene  met  him,  being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  conceit 
with  him  and  the  States  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  From  the  Hague  they  both  went 
to  Hanover,  to  settle  all  matters  relating  to  the  empire,  and  to  engage  Uie  elector  to  letnn 
to  command  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Every  thing  was  fixed.  Prince  Engene  went 
back  to  Vienna,  and  was  obliged  to  return  by  the  beginning  of  June ;  for  the  campaign  was 
then  to  be  opened  every  where. 

Tlic  court  of  France  was  much  mortified  by  the  disappointment  they  had  met  with  in 
their  designs  against  us ;  but,  to  put  more  life  in  their  troops,  they  resolved  to  send  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  duke  of  Berry  to  be  at  the  head  of  their  army  in  Flsnden. 
The  pretender  went  with  them,  without  any  other  character  than  that  of  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George.  Tlie  elector  of  Bavaria  with  the  duke  of  Berwick  were  sent  to  conunsad  in 
Alsace,  and  marshal  Villars  was  sent  to  head  the  forces  in  Dauphiny.  The  credit,  with 
relation  to  money,  was  still  very  low  in  France  :  for,  after  many  methods  taken  for  nmag 
the  credit  of  the  mint-bills,  they  were  still  at  a  discount  of  40  per  cent.  No  fleets  cams  this 
year  from  the  West  Indies,  so  that  they  could  not  be  supplied  from  thence. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  command  in  Spain ;  and,  according  to  the  vnnity  of  thst 
nation,  it  was  given  out  that  they  were  to  have  mighty  armies  in  many  difierent  plaoesy  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  there.  Great  rains  fell  all  the  winter  in  all  the  parts  of  Spnin,  so 
that  the  campaign  could  not  be  so  soon  opened  as  it  was  at  first  intended.  The  bills  tibst 
the  duke  of  Orleans  brought  with  him  to  Spain  were  protested,  at  which  he  wss  so  mneh 
displeased,  that  he  desired  to  bo  recalled.  This  was  remedied  in  some  degree,  thoogh  hi 
sliort  of  what  was  promised  to  him.  The  troops  of  Portugal,  that  lay  at  Baicdona  e?«r 
since  the  battle  of  Ahnanza,  were  brought  about  by  a  squadron  of  our  ships  to  the  defanos  of 
their  own  country.  Sir  John  licak  came  also  over  thither  from  England,  with  ncmits  sod 
other  supplios  that  the  queen  was  to  furnish  that  crown  with  ;  and  when  all  was  landed,  be 
sailed  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  bring  over  troops  from  Italy,  for  the  strengthening  of  king 
Charles,  whose  afiairs  were  in  great  disorder. 

After  all  the  boasting  of  the  Spaniards,  their  army  on  the  side  of  Portugal  was  so 
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that  they  could  not  attempt  aD3rthing  :  so  this  was  a  yery  hannless  campaign  on  both  8id6% 
the  Portuguese  not  being  much  stronger.  The  duke  of  Orleam  sat  down  before  Tortosa  in 
June,  and  though  Leak  dissipated  a  fleet  of  tartanes,  sent  from  France  to  supply  his  army, 
and  took  about  fifty  of  them,  which  was  a  very  seasonable  relief  to  those  in  Barcelona ;  upon 
which  it  was  thought  the  siege  of  Tortosa  would  be  raised  ;  yet  it  was  carried  on  till  the 
last  of  June,  and  then  the  garrison  capitulated. 

Leak  sailed  to  Italy,  and  brought  from  thence  both  the  new  queen  of  Spain  and  eight 
thousand  men  with  him ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  slowness  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  these  came 
too  late  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tortosa.  The  snow  lay  so  long  on  the  Alps,  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  did  not  begin  the  campaign  till  July ;  then  he  came  into  Savoy,  of  which  he  pofl- 
sessed  himself  without  any  opposition.  The  whole  country  was  under  a  consternation  as 
far  as  Lyons. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  two  electors  continued  looking  on  one  another  without  venturing 
on  any  action ;  but  the  great  scene  was  laid  in  Flanders.  The  French  princes  came  to  Mons, 
and  there  they  opened  the  campaign,  and  advanced  to  Soignies,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  between  Enghien  and  Hal  with  his  army, 
which  was  about  eighty  thousand. 

The  French  had  their  usual  practices  on  foot  in  several  towns  in  those  parts.  A  con- 
spiracy to  deliver  Antwerp  to  them  was  discovered  and  prevented.  The  truth  was,  the 
Dutch  were  severe  masters,  and  the  Flandrians  could  not  bear  it.  Though  the  French  had 
laid  heavier  taxes  on  them,  yet  they  used  them  better  in  all  other  respects.  Their  bigotry, 
being  wrought  on  by  their  priests,  disposed  them  to  change  masters,  so  these  practices  suc- 
ceeded better  in  Ghent  and  Bruges.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  resolved  not  to  weaken  his 
army  by  many  garrisons ;  so  he  put  none  at  all  in  Bruges,  and  a  very  weak  one  in  the 
citadel  of  Ghent,  reckoning  that  there  was  no  danger  as  long  as  he  lay  between  those  places 
and  the  French  army.  The  two  armies  lay  about  a  month  looking  on  one  another,  shifting 
their  camps  a  little,  but  keeping  still  in  safe  ground,  so  that  there  was  no  action  all  ithe 
while.  But  near  the  end  of  June  some  bodies  drawn  out  of  the  garrisons  about  Ypres  came 
and  possessed  themselves  of  Bruges,  without  any  opposition ;  and  the  garrison  in  Ghent 
was  too  weak  to  make  any  resistance,  so  they  capitulated  and  marched  out.  Upon  this 
the  whole  French  army  marched  towards  those  places,  hoping  to  have  carried  Oudenarde  in 
their  way. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  followed  so  quick,  that  they  drew  off  from  Oudenarde  as  he 
advanced.  In  one  day,  which  was  the  last  of  June,  he  made  a  m&rch  of  five  leagues,  passed 
the  Scheld  without  any  opposition,  came  up  to  the  French  army,  and  engaged  them  in  the 
afternoon.  They  had  the  advantage  both  of  numbers  and  of  ground ;  yet  our  men  beat 
them  from  every  post,  and,  in  an  action  that  lasted  six  hours,  we  had  such  an  entire  advan- 
tage, that  nothing  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  weariness  of  our  men  saved  the  French 
army  from  being  totally  ruined.  There  were  about  five  thousand  killed  and  about  eight 
thousand  made  prisoners  (of  whom  one  thousand  were  officers),  and  about  six  thousand  more 
deserted ;  so  that  the  French  lost  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  and  retired  in  great  haste 
and  in  greater  confusion  to  Ghent.  On  the  confederates*  side,  there  were  abont  one  thousand 
killed  and  two  thousand  wounded ;  but  our  army  was  so  wearied,  with  a  long  march  and  a 
long  action,  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  with  that  haste  that  was  to  be 
desired :  otherwise  great  advantages  mig}it  have  been  made  of  this  victory.  The  French 
posted  themselves  on  the  great  canal  that  runs  firom  Ghent  to  Bruges.  Prince  Eugene's 
army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men  was  now  very  near  the  great  army,  and  joined  it  in  a 
few  days  after  this  action  ;  but  he  himself  was  come  up  before  tilem,  and  had  a  noble  share 
in  the  victory,  which,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  came  to  be  called  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde. 

The  French  had  recovered  themselves  out  of  their  first  consternation  daring  that  time, 
which  was  necessary  to  give  our  army  some  rest  and  refreshment ;  and  they  were  90  well 
posted,  that  it  was  not  Uiought  fit  to  attacl^  them.  :  Ghreat  detachments  were  sent  as  far  as 
to  Arras,  to  put  all  the  French  countries  under  contribution,  which  stnick.sach  a  terror 
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every  where,  that  it  went  as  far  as  to  Paris.  Our  army  could  not  block  np  the  enemy^s  oo 
all  sides,  the  communication  with  Dunkirk  by  Newport  was  still  open,  and  the  French  army 
was  supplied  from  thence.  They  made  an  invasion  into  tho  Dutch  Flandera :  they  had  no 
great  cannon,  so  they  could  take  no  place ;  but  they  destroyed  the  country  with  their  usual 
barbarity. 

In  conclusion  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  concert  with  prince  Eugene  and  the  States, 
resolved  to  besiege  Lisle,  the  capital  town  of  tho  French  Flanders.     It  was  a  great,  a  rich, 
and  a  well  fortified  place,  with  a  very  strong  citadel.     It  had  been  the  first  conquest  the 
French  king  had  made,  and  it  was  become,  next  to  Paris,  the  chief  town  of  his  dominions. 
Marshal  Boufflcrs  threw  himself  into  it,  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  French  troops.     The 
garrison  was  at  least  twelve  thousand  strong,  some  called  it  fourteen  thousand.     Prince 
Eugene  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  with  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  lay  on  the  Scheld  at  Pont-Esperics,  to  keep  the 
communication  open  with  Bnisscls.     Some  time  was  lost  before  the  great  artillery  could  be 
brought  up  :  it  lay  at  Sas  van  Ghent,  to  have  been  sent  up  the  Lys,  but  now  it  was  to  be 
carried  about  by  Antwerp)  to  Brussels,  and  from  thence  by  land-carriages  to  the  camp,  which 
was  a  long  and  a  slow  work :  in  that  some  weeks  were  lost,  so  that  it  was  near  the  end  of 
August  before  the  siege  was  begun.     Tlie  engineers  promised  the  States  to  take  the  place 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  but  the  sequel  showed  that  they  reckoned 
wrong.     There  were  some  disputes  among  them  :  errors  were  committed  by  those  wrho  were 
in  greatest  credit,  who  thought  the  way  of  sap  the  shortest,  as  well  as  the  surest,  method ; 
yet,  after  some  time  lost  in  pursuing  this  way,  they  returned  to  the  ordinary  method. 
Boufflers  made  a  brave  and  a  long  defence.     The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  with  his  whole 
army  so  near  ours,  that  it  seemed  ho  designed  to  venture  another  battle  rather  than  lose  so 
important  a  place ;  and  the  duke  of  Mariborough  was  for  some  dayB  in  a  posture  to  reoeive 
him ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his  whole  intention  in  coming  so  near  him  was  only  to  oblige 
him  to  be  ready  for  an  action,  without  coming  to  any,  and  so  to  draw  off  a  great  part  of 
those  bodies  that  carried  on  the  siege,  leaving  only  as  many  as  were  necessary  to  maintain 
the  ground  they  had  gained,  he  drew  a  line  before  his  army,  and  thought  only  of  canying 
on  the  siege ;  for  while  he  looked  for  an  engagement  no  progress  was  made  in  (hat. 

After  some  days  the  French  drew  off,  and  fell  to  making  lines  along  the  Scheld,  bnt 
chiefly  about  Oudcnarde,  that  they  might  cut  off  the  communication  between  Bmssels  and 
our  camp,  and  so  separate  our  army  from  all  intercourse  with  Holland.  The  lines  were 
about  seventy  miles  long,  and  in  some  places,  near  Oudcnarde,  they  looked  more  like  the 
ramparts  of  a  fortified  place  than  ordinary  lines  :  on  these  they  laid  cannon,  and  posted  the 
greater  part  of  their  array  upon  them,  so  that  they  did  effectually  stop  all  communication 
by  the  Scheld.  Upon  which  the  States  ordered  all  that  was  necessary,  both  for  the  anny 
and  for  the  siege,  to  be  sent  to  Ostcnd.  And  if  the  French  had  begun  their  designs  with 
the  intercepting  this  way  of  conveyance,  the  siege  must  have  been  raised  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition to  cany  it  on. 

About  this  time  six  thousand  men  were  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  be  sent  orer 
to  Portugal ;  but  they  were  ordered  to  lie  for  some  time  on  the  coast  of  France,  all  aloiig 
from  Boulogne  to  Dieppe,  in  order  to  force  a  diversion,  we  hoping  that  this  would  oblige  the 
French  to  draw  some  of  their  troops  out  of  Flanders,  for  the  defence  of  their  coast.  This 
had  no  great  effect,  and  the  appearance  that  the  French  made  gave  our  men  such  apprehai- 
sions  of  their  strength,  that  though  they  once  began  to  land  their  men,  yet  they  sooa 
returned  back  to  their  ships.  But  as  their  behaviour  was  not  a  little  censured,  so  the  state 
of  the  war  in  Flanders  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  greater  force  at  Ostend.  They  woe 
upon  this  ordered  to  come  and  land  there.  Earl,  who  commanded  them,  camo  out  and  took 
a  post  at  Leffingen,  that  lay  on  the  canal  which  went  from  Newport  to  Bragcs,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  great  convoy  of  eight  hundred  waggous,  that  were  to  be  carried  firom  Ostend  to 
the  army.  If  that  had  been  intercepted,  the  siege  must  have  been  raised ;  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  sent  some  ammunition  from  his  army  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  he  ooold 
spare  no  more.     He  began  to  despair  of  the  undertaking,  and  so  prepared  his  friends  to  look 
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for  the  raising  the  siege,  being  in  great  apprehensions  concerning  this  convoy ;  upon  which 
the  whole  success  of  this  enterprise  depended.  He  sent  Webb  with  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men  to  secure  the  convoy. 

The  French,  who  understood  well  of  what  consequence  the  convoy  was,  sent  a  body  of 
twenty  thousand  men  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  intercept  it.  Webb,  seeing  the 
inequality  between  his  strength  and  the  enemy's,  put  his  men  into  the  best  di^osition  he 
could.  There  lay  coppices  on  both  sides  of  the  place  where  he  posted  himself,  he  lined  these 
well,  and  stood  still  for  some  hours,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  him,  he  havii^  no  cannon 
to  return  upon  them.  His  men  lay  flat  on  the  ground  till  that  was  over.  But  when  the 
French  advanced  our  men  fired  upon  them,  both  in  front  and  from  the  coppices,  with  that. 
fury,  and  with  such  success,  that  they  began  to  run ;  and  though  their  officers  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  make  them  stand,  they  could  not  prevail ;  so,  after  they  had  lost  about  six 
thousand  men,  they  marched  back  to  Bruges.  Webb  durst  not  leave  the  advantageous 
ground  he  was  in  to  pursue  them,  being  so  much  inferior  in  number.  So  unequal  an  action, 
and  so  shameful  a  flight,  with  so  great  loss,  was  looked  on  as  the  most  extraordmary  thing  that 
had  happened  during  the  whole  war :  and  it  encouraged  the  one  side  as  much  as  it  dispirited 
the  other.  Many  reproaches  passed  on  this  occasion,  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards ; 
the  latter,  who  had  suffered  the  most,  blaming  the  former  for  abandoning  them.  This^ 
which  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  all  great  misfortunes,  was  not  soon  quieted  *. 

The  convoy  arriving  safe  in  the  camp  put  new  life  in  our  army.  Some  other  convoys  came 
afterwards,  and  were  brought  safe ;  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  moved  with  his  whole 
army  to  secure  their  motions,  nor  did  the  enemy  think  fit  to  give  them  any  disturbance  for 
some  time.  By  the  means  of  these  supplies,  the  siege  was  carried  on  so  effectually  that,  by 
the  end  of  October,  the  town  capitulated  ;  mareschal  Boufflers  retiring  into  the  citadel  wiUi 
six  thousand  men.  The  French  saw  of  what  importance  the  communication  by  Ostend  waa 
to  our  army,  which  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  body  that  was  posted  at  Leffingen ;  so 
they  attacked  that  with  a  very  great  force.  The  place  was  weak  of  itself,  but  all  about  was 
put  under  water,  so  it  might  have  made  a  longer  resistance.  It  was  too  easily  yielded  up 
by  those  within  it,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  the  communication  with  Ostend 
was  cut  off,  and  upon  that  the  French  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  starving  our 
army,  having  thus  separated  it  from  all  communication  with  Holland :  insomuch  that  it  was 
reported  the  duke  of  Vendome  talked  of  having  our  whole  forces  delivered  into  his  hands  as 
prisoners  of  war,  for  want  of  bread  and  other  necessaries.  It  is  true,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
seut  out  great  bodies,  both  into  the  French  Flanders  and  into  the  Artoi3>  who  brought  in 
great  stores  of  provisions  ;  but  that  could  not  last  long. 

Tlie  French  army  lay  all  along  the  Scheld,  but  had  sent  a  great  detachment  to  cover  the 
Artois ;  all  this  while  there  was  a  great  misunderstanding  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  duke  of  Yendome  :  the  latter  took  so  much  upon  him,  that  the  other  officers  com- 
plained of  his  neglecting  them ;  so  they  made  their  court  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  laid 
the  blame  of  all  his  miscarriages  on  Vendome.  He  kept  close  to  the  orders  he  had  fronv 
Versailles,  where  the  accounts  he  gave,  and  the  advices  he  offered,  were  more  considered 
than  those  that  were  sent  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  was  very  uneasy  to  him,  who! 
was  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  longed  to  be  in  action,  though  he  did  not  show  the 
forwardness,  in  exposing  his  own  person,  that  was  expected :  he  seemed  very  devout,  even 
to  bigotry ;  but  by  the  accounts  we  had  from  France,  it  did  appear,  that  his  conduct  during 
the  campaign  gave  no  great  hopes  or  prospect  from  him,  when  all  things  should  come  ilito 
his  hands :  Chamillard  was  often  sent  from  court  to  soften  him,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  but  with  no  effect. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  sent  to  conmiand  on  the  Upper  Rhine  :  the  true  reason 
was  believed,  that  he  might  not  pretend  to  continue  in  the  chief  command  in  Flanders :  he 
yvsui  put  in  hopes  of  being  fumi^ed  with  an  army  so  strong,  as  to  be  able  to  break  through 

*  People  acquainted  with  general  Webb  soon  were  ''four  timet'— ^     "I  with,  dear  general,**  replied  the 

wearied  of  hia  victory,  and  his  ranity.     He  was  telling  duke,  "  yon  had  received  one  in  jonr  tongne,  for  then 

i)ie  duke  of  Argylo  some  anecdotes  of  the  action,  for  the  yon  would  have  left  others  to  rekt^yonr  deeds  of  valonf." 

twentieth  time  : — '^  I  was  wounded,**  said  the  egotist,  — Sir  R.  Onslow  in  the  Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. 
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.  mto  Bayaria.  T}ie  elector  of  Hanover  did  again  undertake  the  command  of  the  mxwy  of  i 
empire  :  both  armies  were  weak ;  but  they  were  so  equally  weak,  ihftt  they  weie  not  al 
to  undertake  any  thing  on  either  side :  so  after  some  months,  in  wbidi  there  y^aa  no  eo 
siderable  action,  the  forces  on  both  sides  went  into  winter  quarters.  Then  the  court 
France,  believing  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  so  much  beloved  in  BmaselBy  that  he  had 
great  party  in  the  town,  ready  to  declare  for  him,  ordered  an  army  of  fourteen  thotueand  me 
with  a  good  train  of  artillery,  to  be  brought  together,  and  with  that  body  he  was  aent 
attack  Brussels ;  in  which  there  was  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men.  He  lay  before  tl 
town  five  days ;  in  one  of  these  he  attacked  it  with  great  fiiry :  he  was  once  master  of  tl 
counterscarp,  but  he  was  soon  beaten  out  of  it :  and  though  he  repeated  his  attacks  to 
often,  he  was  repulsed  in  them  all. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  hearing  of  this,  made  a  sudden  motion  towards  the  Scheld :  bi 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  it  was  given  out,  that  he  designed  to  march  directly  towards  GHm 
and  this  was  believed  by  his  whole  army,  and  it  was  probably  carried  to  the  enemy ;  §i 
they  seemed  to  have  no  notice  nor  apprehension  of  his  design  on  the  Scheld  :  he  advanoi 
towards  it  in  the  night,  and  marched  with  the  foot  very  quick,  leaving  the  horse  to  come  a 
with  the  artillery :  the  lines  were  so  strong,  that  it  was  expected,  that  in  the  breaking  throng 
them,  there  must  have  been  a  very  hot  action :  some  of  the  general  officers  told  me,  that  the 
reckoned  it  would  have  cost  them  at  least  ten  thousand  men ;  but  to  their  great  snipriae,  i 
soon  as  they  passed  the  river,  the  French  ran  away,  without  ofibring  to  make  the  least 
ance :  and  they  had  drawn  off  their  cannon  the  day  before.  Our  men  were  very 
with  the  night'^s  mari.h,  so  they  could  not  pursue ;  for  the  horse  were  not  come  np,  nor  dii 
the  garrison  of  Oudenarde  sally  out ;  yet  they  took  a  thousand  prisoners.  Whether  thi 
notice  of  the  feint,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gave  out  of  his  design  on  Ghent,  ooea 
sioned  the  French  drawing  off  their  cannon,  and  their  being  so  secure,  that  they  seemed  U 
have  no  apprehensions  of  his  true  design,  was  not  yet  certainly  known :  but  the  abandonii^ 
those  lines,  on  which  they  had  been  working  for  many  weeks,  was  a  surprise  to  all  the  woild : 
their  counsels  seemed  to  be  weak,  and  the  execution  of  them  was  worse ;  so  that  they,  idic 
were  so  long  the  terror,  were  now  become  the  scorn  of  the  world. 

The  main  body  of  their  army  retired  to  Valenciennes ;  great  detachments  were  sent  to 
Ghent  and  Bruges :  as  soon  as  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  the  news  of  this  unlookedrlbi 
revcrsd  of  their  afiairs,  he  drew  off  from  Brussels  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  left  hii 
heavy  cannon  and  baggage,  with  his  wounded  men  behind  him ;  so  this  design,  in  whidi 
three  thousand  men  were  lost,  came  soon  to  an  end.  Those  who  thought  of  presages,  looked 
on  our  passing  the  lines  on  the  same  day,  in  which  the  parliament  of  England  was  opened, 
as  a  happy  one.  Prince  Eugene  had  marched,  vrith  the  greatest  part  of  the  force  that  by 
before  Lisle  (leaving  only  what  was  necessary  to  keep  the  town,  and  to  carry  on  the  s^i 
against  the  citadel)  to  have  a  share  in  the  action  that  was  expected  in  forcing  the  lines ;  bal 
he  came  quickly  back,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  need  of  him,  and  that  the  conunnmcation 
with  Brussels  was  opened. 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  was  carried  on  in  a  slow  but  sure  method :  and  when  the  bewsgai 
had  lodged  themselves  in  the  second  counterscarp,  and  had  raised  all  their  batteries,  so  thai 
they  were  ready  to  attack  the  place  in  a  formidable  manner ;  mareschal  Bonfflen  thouU 
fit  to  prevent  that  by  a  capitulation.  It  was  now  near  the  end  of  November ;  so  he  liad  tha 
better  terms  granted  him ;  for  it  was  resolved,  as  late  as  it  was  in  the  year,  to  redooe  GAenl 
and  Bruges,  before  this  long  campaign  should  be  concluded  :  he  marched  out  with  Brwe  tiuni- 
sand  men,  so  that  the  siege  had  cost  those  within  as  many  lives  as  it  did  the  besiegers,  whidi 
were  nearly  eight  thousand. 

This  was  a  great  conquest ;  the  noblest,  the  richest,  and  the  strongest  town  m  those  pio- 
vinces,  was  thus  reduced ;  and  the  most  regular  citadel  in  Europe,  fortified  and  fnniiahed  al 
a  vast  expense,  was  taken  without  firing  one  cannon  against  it.  The  garrison  was  oUmd 
to  restore  to  the  inhabitants  all  that  had  been  carried  into  the  citadel,  and  to  make  good  all 
the  damages  tliat  had  been  done  tlie  town,  by  the  demolishing  of  houses,  while  they  wen 
preparing  themselves  for  the  siege.  All  the  several  methods  the  French  had  used,  to  giva  i 
diversion,  had  proved  ineffectual ;  but  that,  in  which  the  observers  of  ProyidenoorBJoioe 
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was  the  signal  character  of  a  particular  blessing  on  this  siege  :  it  was  all  the  whole  time  a 
rainy  season,  all  Europe  over,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  places ;  yet  during  the  siege  of  the 
town,  it  was  dry  and  fair  about  it :  and  on  those  days  of  capitulation,  in  which  time  was 
allowed  for  the  garrison  to  march  into  the  citadel,  it  rained ;  but  as  soon  as  these  were  elapsed, 
so  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  besiege  the  citadel,  fair  weather  returned,  and  continued  till 
it  was  taken. 

From  Lisle,  the  army  marched  to  invest  Ghent,  though  it  was  late  in  the  year ;  for  it  was 
not  done  before  December :  the  French  boasted  much  of  their  strength,  and  they  had,  by 
some  new  works,  made  a  show  of  designing  an  obstinate  resistance.  They  stood  it  out,  till 
the  trenches  were  far  advanced,  and  the  batteries  were  finished,  so  that  the  whole  train  of 
artillery  was  mounted :  when  all  was  ready  to  fire  on  the  town,  the  governor,  to  save  both 
that  and  his  garrison,  thought  fit  to  capitulate :  he  had  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  a 
general  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  town,  with  a  new  confirmation  of  all  their  privileges. 
The  burghers  did  not  deserve  so  good  usage ;  but  it  was  thought  fit  to  try  how  fax  gentle 
treatment  could  prevail  on  them,  and  overcome  their  perverseness :  and  indeed  it  may  be 
thought  that  they  had  suffered  so  much  by  their  treachery,  that  they  were  sufficiently 
punished  for  it :  Ghent  was  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  last  of  December 
N.  S.,  so  gloriously  was  both  the  year  and  the  campaign  finished  at  once ;  for  the  garrison 
tliat  lay  at  Bruges,  and  in  the  forts  about  it,  withdrew  without  staying  for  a  summons. 
These  being  evacuated,  the  army  was  sent  into  winter  quarters. 

It  had  not  been  possible  to  have  kept  them  in  the  field  much  longer ;  for  within  two  or 
three  days  after,  there  was  a  great  fall  of  snow,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  most  violent 
frost,  which  continued  the  longest  of  any  in  the  memory  of  man :  and  though  there  were 
short  intervals,  of  a  few  days  of  thaw,  we  "had  four  returns  of  an  extreme  frost,  the  whole 
lasting  about  three  months.  Many  died  in  several  parts,  by  the  extremity  of  the  cold ;  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  soldiers  alive,  even  in  their  quarters ;  so  that  they  must 
have  perished,  if  they  had  not  broken  up  the  campaign,  before  this  hard  season.  This  coming 
on  so  quick,  after  all  that  was  to  be  done  abroad  was  effectuated,  gave  new  occasions  to  those 
who  made  their  remarks  on  Providence,  to  observe  the  very  great  blessings  of  this  conjunc- 
ture, wherein  every  thing  that  was  designed  was  happily  ended  just  at  the  critical  time  that 
it  was  become  necessary  to  conclude  the  campaign :  and  indeed  the  concurrence  of  those  happy 
events,  that  had  followed  us  2^1  this  year,  from  the  pretender's  first  setting  out  from  Dun- 
kirk, to  the  conclusion  of  it,  was  so  signal,  that  it  made  great  impressions  on  many  of  the 
chief  officers,  which  some  owned  to  myself;  though  they  were  the  persons  from  whom  I 
expected  it  least. 

The  campaign  in  Spain  was  more  equally  balanced :  the  duke  of  Orleans  took  Tortosa; 
Denia  was  also  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  But  ihese 
losses  by  land  were  well  made  up  by  the  successes  of  our  fleet :  Sardinia  was  reduced,  aftei^ 
a  very  feeble  and  short  struggle  :  the  plenty  of  the  island  made  the  conquest  the  more  con- 
siderable at  that  time,  for  in  Catalonia  they  were  much  straitened  for  want  of  provisions, 
which  were  now  supplied  from  Sardinia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  fleet,  with 
a  thousand  land-men  on  board,  came  before  Minorca,  and  in  a  few  days  made  themselves 
masters  of  that  island,  and  of  those  forts  that  commanded  Port  Mahon,  the  only  valuable 
thing  in  that  island :  all  was  carried  after  a  very  faint  resistance,  the  garrisons  showing  either 
great  cowardice,  or  great  inclinations  to  king  Charles.  By  this,  our  fleet  had  got  a  safe 
port  to  lie  in  and  refit,  and  to  retire  into  on  all  occasions ;  for  till  then  we  had  no  place  nearer 
than  Lisbon  :  this  was  such  an  advantage  to  us,  as  made  a  great  impression  on  all  the  princes 
and  states  in  Italy. 

At  this  time  the  pope  began  to  threaten  the  emperor  with  ecclenastical  censures,  and  a 
war,  for  possessing  himself  of  Commachio,  and  for  taking  quarters  in  the  papal  territories  : 
he  levied  troops,  and  went  often  to  review  them,  not  without  the  affisctation  of  shewing  him- 
self a  general,  as  if  he  had  been  again  to  draw  the  sword,  as  St.  Peter  did :  he  opened  Siztus 
the  Fifth's  treasure,  and  took  out  of  it  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  this  service  :  many 
were  afraid  that  this  war  should  have  brought  the  emperor^s  affiurs  into  a  new  entanglement ; 
for  the  court  of  France  laid  hold  of  this  rupture,  and  to  inflame  it,  sent  mareschal  Tess^  ta 
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Rome,  to  encourage  the  pope  with  great  assurances  of  support.  He  was  also  ordered  to  tif 
if  the  great  duke,  and  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  could  be  engmged  in  an  allisno 
against  the  imperialists. 

The  emperor  bore  all  the  pope's  threats  with  great  patience,  till  the  duke  of  Savoy  ended 
the  campaign ;  that  duke,  at  the  first  opening  of  it,  marched  into  Sayoy,  from  whence  it  was 
thought  his  designs  were  upon  Dauphiny.  Villars  was  sent  against  him  to  defend  that 
frontier ;  though  he  did  all  he  could  to  decline  that  command :  he  drew  all  his  forces  together 
to  cover  Dauphiny ;  and  by  these  motions,  the  passage  into  the  Alps  was  now  open  :  so  the 
duke  of  Savoy  secured  that,  and  then  marched  back  to  besiege  first  Exilles,  and  then  Fenes- 
trella,  two  places  strong  by  their  situation,  from  whence  excuruons  could  have  been  made 
into  Piedmont ;  so  that  in  case  of  any  misfortune  in  that  duke's  affairs,  they  ivould  hsTe 
been  very  uneasy  neighbours  to  him:  he  took  tliem  both.  The  greatest  difficolty  ia 
those  sieges  was  from  the  impracticableness  of  the  ground,  which  drew  them  out  into  sach  a 
length,  that  the  snow  began  to  fall  by  the  time  both  were  taken.  By  this  means  the  Alps 
were  cleared,  and  Dauphiny  was  now  open  to  him :  ho  was  also  master  of  the  valley  of 
Pragelas,  and  all  things  were  ready  for  a  greater  progress  in  another  campaign. 

The  emperor's  troops,  that  were  commanded  by  him,  were,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  ordend 
to  march  into  the  pope's  territories^  and  were  joined  by  some  more  troops,  dravra  ont  of  ths 
Milanese,  and  the  Mantuan.  The  pope's  troops  began  the  war  in  a  very  barbarous  manner ; 
for  while  they  wore  in  a  sort  of  a  cessation,  they  surprized  a  body  of  the  irapeiialista,  sad 
without  mercy  put  them  all  to  the  sword ;  but  as  the  imperial  army  advanced,  the  Papalins, 
or,  as  the  Italians  in  derision  called  them,  the  Papagallians,  fled  every  where  before  thea, 
even  when  they  were  three  to  one.  As  they  came  on,  the  pope's  territories  and  places  wnv 
all  cast  open  to  them :  Bologna,  the  most  important^  and  the  richest  of  them,  capitulated ; 
and  received  them  without  the  least  resistance.  The  people  of  Rome  were  uneasy  at  the 
pope's  proceedings,  and  at  the  apprehensions  of  a  new  sack  from  a  (German  army :  they 
showed  this  so  o}>enly,  that  tumults  there  were  much  dreaded,  and  many  cardinals  declared 
o|H?nly  against  this  war.  The  emperor  sent  a  minister  to  Rome,  to  see  if  matters  could  be 
accommodated ;  but  the  terms  proposed  seemed  to  be  of  hard  digestion,  for  the  pope  was 
requiR'd  to  acknowledge  king  Charles,  and  in  every  particular  to  comply  with  the  emperor's 
demands. 

The  pope  was  amazed  at  his  ill  success,  and  at  those  high  terms ;  but  there  was  no  remedy 
left  ;  the  ill  state  of  affairs  in  France  was  now  so  visible,  that  no  regard  was  had  to  the  gmt 
promises,  which  man^ial  Tesse  *vas  making,  nor  was  there  any  hopes  of  drawing  the 
princes  and  states  of  Italy  into  an  alliance  for  his  defence.  In  conclusion,  the  pope^ 
he  had  delayed  pelding  to  the  emperor  s  demands  long  enough  to  give  the  imperulista 
to  eat  up  his  country,  at  last  submitted  to  every  thing  ;  yet  he  delayed  acknowledging 
Charlie  for  some  months^  though  ho  then  promised  to  do  it ;  upon  which  the  emperor 
his  triH^ps  out  of  his  territories.  Tlie  po^ie  turned  over  the  manner  of  acknowledging  W^ 
Charles,  to  a  congregation  of  cardinals ;  but  they  had  no  mind  to  take  the  load  of  this  upoa 
themsi'lves^  which  would  draw  an  exclusion  \\\Ym  them  from  France,  in  eTeiy  oondaTe  ;  jwy 
left  it  to  the  pojie,  and  he  affected  dt'la\*s ;  so  that  it  was  not  done  till  the  end  of  the  Ibllov- 
ing  year. 

Tlie  affairs  in  Hungary-  ci^ntinued  in  the  same  ill  state  in  which  they  had  been  for  9am& 
yean« ;  the  em)>eror  did  not  gmnt  the  demands  of  the  diet  that  he  had  called ;  nor  did  he 
redress  their  grievance:^  and  he  had  not  a  force  strong  enough  to  nducc  the  malcontents  ;  so 
that  his  council  could  not  fall  on  methods,  either  to  satisfy,  or  to  subdue  them. 

Poland  continued  still  to  be  a  scene  of  war  and  misery ;  to  their  other  calamitiea, 
had  the  addition  of  a  plasrue,  which  laid  some  of  their  great  towns  waste :  the  party 
against  Stanislaus,  continued  still  to  opiHise  him,  though  they  had  no  king  to  heail 
the  king  of  Swinlen's  warlike  humour  ix)ssessed  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
man^h  into  Muscov}*.    Tlie  czar  tried  how  far  submissions  an<l  intercessions  could  soften 
but  he  was  inflexible  :  he  marched  through  the  Ukrain,  but  made  no  great  progreas : 
whole  MuscoA-ite  force  fell  on  one  of  his  generals,  that  had.  about  him  only  a  part  oC 
army,  and  gave  him  a  total  defeat «  most  of  his  horse  being  cut  off.     After  that^ 
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many  months,  without  any  certain  news  from  those  parts :  both  sides  pretended  they  had 
great  advantages  ;  and  as  Stani8laus''8  interest  carried  him  to  set  out  and  magnify  the  Swedish 
success,  so  the  party  that  opposed  him  studied  as  much  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  Muscovites : 
so  that  it  was  not  yet  easy  to  know  what  to  believe  further,  than  that  there  had  been 
no  decisive  action  throughout  the  whole  year ;  nor  was  there  any  during  the  followinor 
winter. 

Our  affairs  at  sea  were  less  unfortunate  this  year  than  they  had  been  formerly:  the 
merchants  were  better  served  with  convoys,  and  wo  made  no  considerable  losses.  A  squadron 
that  was  sent  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  met  with  the  galleons,  and  engaged  them  :  if  all  (their) 
captains  had  done  their  duty,  they  had  been  all  taken :  some  few  fought  well.  The  admiral 
of  the  galleons,  which  carried  a  great  treasure,  was  sunk  ;  the  vice-admiral  was  taken,  and 
the  rear-admiral  run  himself  ashore  near  Carthagena ;  the  rest  got  away.  The  enemy  lost 
a  great  deal  by  this  action,  though  we  did  not  gain  so  much  as  we  might  have  done,  if  jdl  our 
captains  had  been  brave  and  diligent  *.  Another  squadron  carried  over  the  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, which  was  performed  with  great  magnificence ;  she  had  a  quick  and  easy  passage.  This 
did  in  some  measure  compensate  to  that  crown  for  our  failing  them,  in  not  sending  over  the 
supplies  that  we  had  stipulated ;  it  was  a  particular  happiness  that  the  Spaniards  were  so 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  naked  and  unguarded  state,  in  which  the 
Portuguese  were  at  this  time 

In  the  end  of  October,  George  prince  of  Denmark  died,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
aftpr  he  had  been  twenty-five  years  and  some  months  married  to  the  queen  :  he  was  asth- 
matical,  which  grew  on  him  with  his  years ;  for  some  time  he  was  considered  as  a  dying  man, 
but  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  be  recovered,  to  a  better  state  of  health.  The 
queen  had  been,  during  the  whole  course  of  her  marriage,  an  extraordinarily  tender  and  affec- 
tionate wife  ;  and  in  all  his  illness,  which  lasted  some  years,  she  would  never  leave  his  bed ; 
but  sat  up,  sometimes  half  the  night  in  the  bed  by  him,  with  such  care  and  concern,  that  she 
was  looked  on  very  deservedly  as  a  pattern  in  this  respect. 

This  prince  had  showed  himself  brave  in  war,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  Ireland  :  his  temper 
was  mild  and  gentle  :  he  had  made  a  good  progress  in  mathematics  :  he  had  travelled  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  knew  much  more  than  he  could  well  express ;  for  he  spoke 
acquired  languages  ill  and  ungracefully.  He  was  free  from  all  vice ;  he  meddled  little  in 
business,  even  after  the  queen's  accession  to  the  crown :  he  was  so  gained  to  the  tories  by  the 
act  which  they  carried  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  much  in  their  interest :  he  was  unhappily 
prevailed  with  to  take  on  him  the  post  of  high-admiral,  of  which  he  understood  little ;  but 
was  fatally  led  by  those  who  had  credit  with  him,  who  had  not  all  of  them  his  good  quali- 
ties, but  had  both  an  ill  temper  and  bad  principles :  his  being  bred  to  the  sea,  gained  him 
some  credit  in  those  matters.  In  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  as  great  errors  were  committed, 
so  great  misfortunes  had  followed  on  them  :  all  these  were  imputed  to  the  prince's  easiness, 
and  to  his  favourite's  ill  management  and  bad  designs.  Tliis  drew  a  very  heavy  load  on  the 
prince,  and  made  his  death  to  be  the  less  lamented :  the  queen  was  not  only  decently,  but 
deeply  affected  with  it  t. 

*  Admiral  sir  Charles  Wager  cornmanded  in  this  action,  f  This  prince  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1653.    If  he 

and  acted  most  bravely.      Mr.  speaker  Onslow,  his  ftiend,  had  possessed  any  superior  talents,  he  would  probably  hav« 

gives  of  ))im  a  very  high  character.     Humanity,  clearness  been  made  king  regnant,  as  were  the  husbands  of  the  two 

of  mind,  calm  courage,  and  the  most  plain,  kind  manners,  Marys.     The  queen  was  fully  aware  of  his  weaknesi  and 

under  a  rough  exterior,  characterised  the  man.    His  fiither  indolence,  therefore  never  permitted  him  to  interfere  in 

T\-aj  a   captain  in  the  navy,  but  dying  when  his  son  was  state  affairs.     Althongh  educated  for  the  sea  service,  it 

young,  the  widow  married  a  quaker,  among  whom  the  was  very  apparent  that  he  was  unfit  to  manage  our  man* 

admiral  being  educated,  his  simple  manners  is  in  some  time  affairs.     Bravery  was   an  hereditary  virtue  in  hit 

degree  accounted  for.     (Oxford  ed.  of  this  work.)     He  &mily,  and  courage   therefore  was  his  most  prominent 

died  in  1743,  aged  seventy-seven.     One  anecdote  abun-  superiority.   He  supported  the  tory  party,  perhaps,  in  grac 

dnntly  confirms   Mr.  Onslow's  character  of  this   noble  titude  for  their  having  settled  an  annuity  of  100,000/. 

Englishman.     The  widow  of  Henry  Cromwell,  yonngest  upon  him  as  long  as  he  might  survive  his  royal  consort. 

son  of  the  protector,  left  her  daughter  at  Fordham,  sir  He  was  too  amiable  to  have  any  private  enemies ;  anci 

Charles  Wager's  residence,  the  latter  at  the  time  observ-  deserves  some  commendation  for  his  patronage  of  the  fine 

ing,  ''  I  have  purchased  the  estate  this  child  is  heir  to ;  arts. 

therefore  I  will  educate  and  provide  for  her."    A  promise  According  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  this  pnnce  was  tho 

he  strictly  fulfilled — Noble's  Contin,  of  Grainger,  &c.  most  indolent  of  all  msnkind.    Charles  the  Second 
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The  carl  of  Pembroke  was  now  advanced  to  the  post  of  high-admiiml ;  which  he  entend 
on  with  great  uneasiness,  and  a  just  apprehension,  of  the  difficult  j  of  maintainiiig  it  well,  a 
a  time  of  war :  he  was  at  that  time  both  lord  president  of  the  conndl,  and  lord  lieutaml 
of  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Wharton  had  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  lord  Somen  «•• 
made  lord  president  of  the  council :  the  great  capacity  and  inflexible  integrity  of  this  lordf 
would  have  made  his  promotion  to  this  post  very  acceptable  to  the  whigs,  at  any  junctniv, 
but  it  was  most  particularly  so  at  this  time ;  for  it  was  expected  that  propositions  for  • 
general  peace  would  be  quickly  made ;  and  so  they  reckoned  that  the  management  of  ihii^ 
upon  which  not  only  the  safety  of  the  nation,  but  of  all  Europe,  depended,  ivas  in  snie  ^liw^ 
when  he  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  councils,  upon  whom  neitlier  ill  practices  nor  false  coloaiB 
were  likely  to  make  any  impression.  Tlius  the  minds  of  all  those  who  'were  tmlj  leslow 
for  the  present  constitution,  were  much  quieted  by  this  promotion;  though  their  jealoDM 
had  a  deep  root,  and  were  not  easily  removed. 

The  parliament  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  November  with  great  advantage ;  for  tlw 
present  ministry  was  now  wholly  such,  that  it  gave  an  entire  content  to  all  who  inridied  wcfl 
to  our  affairs ;  and  the  great  successes  abroad  silenced  those  who  were  otherwise  disposed  to 
find  fault,  and  to  complain.  The  queen  did  not  think  it  decent  for  her  to  come  to 
ment  during  this  whole  session ;  so  it  was  managed  by  a  commission  representing  her 
Sir  Richard  Onslow  was  chosen  speaker,  without  the  least  opposition :  he  was  a  worthy 
entirely  zealous  for  the  government ;  he  was  very  acceptable  to  the  whigs,  and  the  torics  Mt 
that  they  had  so  little  strength  in  this  parliament,  that  they  resolved  to  lie  silcmt,  and  to 
wait  for  such  advantages  as  the  circumstances  of  affiurs  might  give  them  *.  In  the  home 
of  commons,  the  supplies  that  were  demanded  were  granted  very  unanimously,  not  oalr 
for  maintaining  the  force  then  on  foot,  but  for  an  augmentation  of  ten  thousand  moie :  Om 
was  thought  necessary  to  press  the  war  with  more  force,  as  the  surest  w*ay  to  bring  on  a 
speedy  peace :  the  States  agreed  to  the  like  augmentation  on  their  side.  The  Ftemk^ 
according  to  their  usual  vanity,  gave  out,  that  they  had  great  designs  in  vie'w  for  the 
campaign :  and  it  was  confidently  s])rcad  about  by  the  Jacobites,  that  a  ney^  invasion 


designed,  both  on  Scotland  and  on  Ireland.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  prince  lEugam 
went  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  obliged  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  stay  on  the  othet 
side  till  he  returned.  Things  went  on  in  both  houses,  according  to  the  directions  given  at 
court,  for  the  court  being  now  joined  with  the  whigs,  they  had  a  clear  minority  in  eveir 
thing :  all  elect iims  were  judged  in  favour  of  whigs  and  courtiers,  but  with  so  mocfa  par- 
tiality, that  thoso  who  had  foruicrly  made  loud  complaints  of  the  injustice  of  the  toriesi  ia 
determining  elections,  when  they  were  a  majority,  were  not  so  much  as  out  of  conntcBaaet 
when  they  were  reproached  for  the  same  thing  :  they  pretended  they  were  in  a  state  of  war 
with  the  tories,  so  that  it  was  reasonable  to  retaliate  this  to  them,  on  the  account  of  thdr 
former  proceedings :  but  this  did  not  satisfy  just  and  upright  men,  who  would  not  do  to 
others  that  which  they  had  complained  of,  when  it  was  done  to  them,  or  to  their  frienda 
The  house  of  commons  voted  a  supply  of  seven  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensning  year; 
the  land-  tax,  and  the  duty  on  malt,  were  readily  agreed  to ;  but  it  took  some  time  to  fi^ 
funds  for  the  rest  that  they  had  voted. 

A  petition,  of  a  new  nature,  was  brought  before  the  lords,  with  relation  to  the  election  of 
the  peers  from  Scotland :  there  was  a  retum  made  in  due  form,  but  a  petition  was  laid  befaa 

ho  had  tried  him  both  drunk  and  sober,  but  there  was  queen  caused  an  inventory  of  his  penonal  catala  to  If 

nothing  in  him.     lie  wos  made  a  tool  at  the  revolution,  taken.     It  amounted  to  37,932/.     Of  this  ahe  look  trW. 

but  kinfl;  William   treated  him  with  contempt.     When  and  the  other  moietj  was  divided  VetwvcB  the 

qnccn  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  she  acted  towards  him  house  of  Saxony,  the   ro}-al   fiunilies  of  Don 

similarly,  though  she  would  not  allow  others  to  neglect  Sweden,  and  the  family  of  the  prince  bnlMy  of 

him  in  the  least.     All  foreign  princes  despised  him.     Ho  Noble's  Contin.  of  Grainger, 
died  at  length  of  eating  and  drinking  to  excess.     (Oxford         *  Sir  Richard  Onslow  was  ofterwardt  mado  loid  Om* 

edition  of  this  work.)     Little  is  known  of  his  patrimony,  low ;  he  died  in  1717.     He  was  dctcended  tkom  oao  if 

which  was  some  small  inlands  belonging  to  the  Danish  Crouiwell*s  peers.     His  nickname,  even  omoM  |^  «■■ 

crown,  producing  about    10,000/.   a-vear.     Thceo  were  party,  was  "  stiff  Dick.**     Tx>rd  Dartmoath  dooiWi  Ub 

mortgaged  at  the  rc'c^ucst  of  king  William,  to  satisfy  some  as  trifling,  vain,  and  ridicnlous  in  appearaneo.     Ho  »•• 

pretensions  of  the  Danes  upon  the  duchy  of  Saxe  I^wen-  undo  to  the  Mr.  Onslow,  whose  Notea  are  in  the 

buig,  and  wore  never  redeemed.    Dying  intestate,  the  edition  of  this  work. 
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the  house  in  the  name  of  four  lords,  who  pretended  that  they  ought  to  have  been  returned : 
the  duke  of  Queensbury  had  been  created  a  duke  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  duke  of 
Dover,  yet  he  thought  he  had  still  a  right  to  vote  as  a  peer  of  Scotland :  he  had  likewise  a 
proxy,  so  that  two  votes  depended  on  this  point,  whether  the  Scotch  peerage  did  sink  into 
the  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  Some  lords,  who  were  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Edinbuigh^ 
on  suspicion,  as  favouring  the  pretender,  had  sent  for  the  sheriflf  of  Lothian  to  the  castle, 
and  had  taken  the  oaths  before  him  ;  and  upon  that,  were  reckoned  to  be  qualified  to  vote  or 
make  a  proxy ;  now  it  was  pretended,  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  a  constabulatory, 
and  was  out  of  the  sheriflTs  jurisdiction ;  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  legally  tender  them 
the  oaths :  some  proxies  were  signed,  without  subscribing  witnesses,  a  form  necessary  by 
their  law :  other  exceptions  were  also  taken,  from  some  rules  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  which 
had  not  been  observed.  The  clerks  being  also  complained  of,  they  were  sent  for,  and  were 
ordered  to  bring  up  with  them  all  instruments  or  documents  relating  to  the  election :  when 
they  came  up,  and  every  thing  was  laid  before  the  house  of  lords,  the  whole  matter  was  long 
and  well  debated. 

As  to  the  duke  of  Queensbur/s  voting  among  the  Scotch  lords,  it  was  said,  that  if  a  peer 
of  Scotland,  being  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  did  still  retain  his  interest  in  electing  the 
sixteen  from  Scotland,  this  would  create  a  great  inequality  among  peers ;  some  having  a  vote 
by  representation,  as  well  as  in  person  :  the  precedent  was  mischievous,  since  by  the  creating 
some  of  the  chief  families  in  Scotland,  peers  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  be  able  to  carry 
the  whole  election  of  the  sixteen,  as  they  pleased.  It  was  objected,  that  by  a  clause  in  the 
act  passed  since  the  union,  the  peers  of  England  (who  were  likewise  peers  of  Scotland)  had 
a  right  to  vote,  in  the  election  of  Scotland,  still  reserved  to  them,  so  there  seemed  to  be  a 
parity  in  this  case  with  that :  but  it  was  answered,  that  a  peer  of  England  and  a  peer  of 
Scotland  held  their  dignity  under  two  different  crowns,  and  by  two  different  great  seals  ; 
but  Great  Britain,  including  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  the  Scotch  peerage  must  now 
merge  in  that  of  Great  Britain  :  besides,  that  there  were  but  five,  who  were  peers  of  both 
kingdoms,  before  the  union;  so  that,  as  it  might  be  reasonable  to  make  provision  for  them, 
so  was  it  of  no  great  consequence ;  but  if  this  precedent  were  allowed,  it  might  go  much 
further,  and  have  very  ill  consequences.  Upon  a  division  of  the  house,  the  matter  was 
determined  against  the  duke  of  Queensbury. 

A  great  deal  was  said  both  at  the  bar  by  lawyers,  and  in  the  debate  in  the  house,  upon 
the  point  of  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  exemption  of  a  constabulatory :  it  was  said,  that  the 
sheriff^s  court  ought  to  be,  as  all  courts  were,  open  and  free ;  and  so  could  not  be  held  within 
a  castle  or  prison :  but  no  express  decision  had  ever  been  made  in  this  matter.  The  prisoners 
had  taken  the  oaths,  which  was  the  chief  intent  of  the  law,  in  the  best  manner  they  could ; 
so  that  it  seemed  not  reasonable  to  cut  them  off  from  the  main  privilege  of  peerage,  that 
was  reserved  to  them,  because  they  could  not  go  abroad  to  the  sheriff's  court :  after  a  long 
debate,  it  was  carried,  that  the  oaths  were  duly  tendered  to  them.  Some  other  exceptions 
were  proved  and  admitted,  the  returns  of  some,  certifying  that  they  had  taken  the  oaths, 
were  not  sealed,  and  some  had  signed  these,  without  subscribing  witnesses  :  other  exceptions 
were  offered  from  provisions  the  law  of  Scotland  had  made,  with  relation  to  bonds  and  other 
deeds,  which  had  not  been  observed  in  making  of  proxies :  but  the  house  of  lords  did  not 
think  these  were  of  that  importance,  as  to  vacate  the  proxies  on  that  account.  So,  after  a 
full  hearing,  and  a  debate  that  lasted  many  days,  there  was  but  one  of  the  peers  that  was 
returned,  who  was  found  not  duly  elected,  and  only  one  of  the  petitioning  lords  was  brought 
into  the  house ;  the  marquis  of  Annandale  was  received,  and  the  marquis  of  Lothian  was 
set  aside. 

The  Scotch  members  in  both  houses  were  divided  into  Actions :  the  duke  of  Queensbury 
had  his  party,  still  depending  on  him ;  he  was  in  such  credit  with  the  lord  treasurer  and  the 
queen,  that  all  the  posts  in  Scotland  were  given  to  persons  recommended  by  him :  the  chief 
ministers  at  court  seemed  to  have  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  not  to  be  departed  from,  to  look 
carefully  to  elections  in  Scotland  ;  that  the  members  returned  from  thence  might  be  in  an 
entire  dependence  on  them,  and  be  either  whigs  or  tones,  as  they  should  shift  sides.  The  duke 
of  Queensbury  was  made  third  secretary  of  state ;  he  had  no  foreign  proyince  assigned  him, 
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but  Scotland  was  left  to  his  management :  tlie  dukes  of  Hamilton,  Montrose,  and  Rozbur] 
had  set  themselves  in  an  opposition  to  his  power,  and  had  carried  many  elections  agmi 
him :  the  lord  Somers  and  Sunderland  supported  them,  but  could  not  prevail  with  the  I 
treasurer  to  bring  them  into  an  equal  share  of  the  administration ;  this  had  almost  occarioi 
a  breach  ;  for  the  whigs,  though  they  went  on  in  a  conjunction  with  the  lord  treasurer, ' 
continued  still  to  be  jealous  of  him. 

Another  act  was  brought  in  and  passed  in  this  session,  with  relation  to  Scotland,  wh 
gave  occasion  to  great  and  long  debates ;  what  gave  rise  to  it  was  this :  upon  the  atten 
made  by  the  pretender,  many  of  tho  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  who  had  all  al< 
adhered  to  that  interest,  were  secured ;  and  after  the  fleet  was  got  back  to  Dunkirk,  and  1 
danger  was  over,  they  were  ordered  to  be  brought  up  prisoners  to  London  ;  "when  they  cai 
there  was  no  evidence  at  all  against  them,  so  they  were  dismissed,  and  sent  back  to  Sootlai 
No  exceptions  could  be  taken  to  the  securing  them,  while  there  was  danger ;  but  sii 
nothing  besides  presumptions  lay  against  them,  the  bringing  them  np  to  London,  at  sad 
charge,  and  under  such  a  disgrace,  was  much  censured,  as  an  unreasonable  and  an  unj 
severity ;  and  was  made  use  of  to  give  that  nation  a  further  aversion  to  the  union.  TI 
whole  matter  was  managed  by  the  Scotch  lords,  then  in  the  ministry,  by  ^*hich  they  b 
revenged  themselves  on  some  of  their  enemies,  and  made  a  show  of  zeal  for  the  goTemmei 
though  such  as  did  not  iK'lieve  them  sincere  in  these  professions,  thought  it  was  done 
design  to  exasperate  the  Scots  the  more,  and  so  to  dispose  them  to  wish  for  another  invasii 
Tlic  whig  ministry  in  England  disowned  all  these  proceedings,  and  used  the  Scots  prison 
so  well,  that  they  went  doif«*n  much  inclined  to  concur  with  them  :  but  the  lord  Oodolpl 
fatally  adhered  to  the  Scotch  ministers,  and  supported  them,  by  which,  the  advantage  tl 
might  have  been  made  from  these  severe  proceedings  was  lost ;  but  the  chief  occasion  gii 
to  the  act  concerning  treasons  in  Scotland,  was  from  a  trial  of  some  gentlemen  of  that  kii 
dom,  who  had  left  their  houses  when  the  pretender  was  on  the  sea,  and  had  gone  about  arm 
and  in  so  secret  and  suspicious  a  manner,  that  it  gave  great  cause  of  jealousy  :  there  was 
clear  evidence  to  con\'ict  them,  but  there  were  very  strong,  if  not  violent  presumptions  agaii 
them  :  some  forms  in  the  trial  had  not  been  observed,  which  the  criminal  court  judged  W( 
necessary,  and  not  to  bo  dispensed  with.  But  the  queen's  advocate,  sir  James  Stuart,  n 
of  another  mind :  the  court  thought  it  was  necessary  by  their  laws,  that  the  names  ti  i 
witnesses  should  have  been  signified  to  the  prisoners  fifteen  days  before  their  trial  ;  bat  t 
queen's  advocate  had  not  com]iliod  with  this,  as  to  the  chief  witnesses ;  so  the  court  con 
not  hear  their  evidence :  he  did  not  upon  that  move  for  a  delay,  so  the  trial  went  on,  m 
the  gentlemen  were  acquitted.  Severe  expostulations  passed  between  the  queen's  adTOca 
and  the  court :  they  complained  of  one  another  to  the  queen,  and  both  sides  justified  thi 
complaints  in  print.  Upon  this  it  appeared,  that  the  laws  in  Scotland  concerning  triab 
cases  of  treason,  were  not  fixed  nor  certain  :  so  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commo 
to  settle  that  matter ;  but  it  was  so  much  opposed  by  the  Scotch  members,  that  it  w 
dropped  in  the  committee  ;  it  was  taken  up  and  managed  with  more  zeal  by  the  lords. 

It  consisted  of  three  heads  :  all  crimes  which  were  high-treason  by  the  law  of  Englsi 
(and  these  only)  were  to  be  high-treason  in  Scotland :  the  manner  of  proceeding  settled 
England  was  to  l)c  obser^'cd  in  Scotland  ;  and  tlie  pains  and  forfeitures  wero  to  be  the  ssn 
in  both  nations.  Tlie  Scotch  lords  opposed  every  branch  of  this  act :  they  moved,  that  i 
things  that  were  high-treason  by  the  law  of  England,  might  be  enumerated  in  the  act,  I 
the  infonnation  of  tlic  Scotch  nation  ;  other^'ise  they  must  study  the  book  of  statotea, 
know  wlu»n  they  were  safe,  and  when  they  wen?  guilty.  To  this  it  was  answered,  tli 
diriTtion  would  be  given  to  the  judges,  to  publish  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  high  tirssii 
wliicli  would  he  a  sufficient  information  to  the  jiooplc  of  Scotland,  in  this  matter :  th 
nation  would  by  this  means  he  in  a  much  safer  condition  than  they  were  now ;  for  the  lai 
they  had  were  conceived  in  such  general  words,  that  the  judges  might  put  such  oonstmctia 
on  them  as  should  serve  the  ends  of  a  bad  court ;  but  they  would  by  this  act  be  vestnin 
in  this  matter  for  the  future. 

Tho  se<?ond  head  in  this  bill  occasioned  a  much  longer  debate;  it  changed  the  whc 
method  of  proceedings  in  Scotland :  the  former  way  there  was,  the  queen's  advocste  mgm 
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a  citation  of  the  persons,  setting  forth  the  special  matter  of  high-treason,  of  which  they  were 
accused  ;  this  was  to  be  delivered  to  them,  together  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  fifteen 
days  before  the  trial.  When  the  jury  was  empannelled,  no  peremptory  challenges  were 
allowed  ;  reasons  were  to  be  offered  with  every  challenge,  and  if  the  court  admitted  them, 
they  were  to  be  proved  immediately.  Then  the  matter  of  the  charge,  which  is  there  called 
the  relevancy  of  the  libel,  was  to  be  argued  by  lawyers,  whether  the  matter,  suppose  it 
should  be  proved,  did  amount  to  high-treason  or  not ;  this  was  to  be  determined  by  a  sen* 
teiice  of  the  court,  called  the  interloquitur :  and  the  proof  of  the  fact  was  not  till  then  to  i>e 
made  :  of  that  the  jury  had  the  cognizance.  Anciently  the  verdict  went  with  the  majority, 
the  number  being  fifteen  ;  but  by  a  late  act,  the  verdict  was  to  be  given,  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  two-third  parts  of  the  jury :  in  the  sentence,  the  law  did  not  limit  the  judges  to  a 
certain  form,  but  they  could  aggravate  the  punishment,  or  moderate  it,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  All  this  method  was  to  be  set  aside ;  a  grand  jury  was  to  find 
tile  bill,  the  judges  were  only  to  regulate  proceedings,  and  to  declare  what  the  law  was,  and 
the  whole  matter  of  the  indictment  was  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  jury,  who  were  to  be  twelve, 
and  all  to  agree  in  their  verdict. 

In  one  particular,  the  forms  in  Scotland  were  much  preferable  to  those  in  England ;  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  were  taken  indeed  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  written  out, 
and  after  that  were  signed  by  the  witnesses ;  they  were  sent  in  to  the  jury ;  and  these  were 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  This  was  very  slow  and  tedious,  but  the  jury,  by  this  means, 
was  more  certainly  possessed  of  the  evidence ;  and  the  matter  was  more  clearly  delivered 
down  to  posterity  ;  whereas  the  records  in  England  are  very  defective,  and  give  no  light  to 
a  historian  that  peruses  them,  as  I  found  when  I  wrote  the  History  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Scotch  opposed  this  alteration  of  their  way  of  proceeding ;  they  said,  that  neither  the 
judges,  the  advocates,  nor  the  clerks  would  know  how  to  manage  a  trial  of  treason :  they 
insisted  most  on  the  having  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  to  be  given  to  the  persons,  some  days 
before  their  trial :  it  seemed  reasonable  that  a  man  should  know  who  was  to  be  brought  to 
witness  against  him,  that  so  he  might  examine  his  life,  and  see  what  credit  ought  to  be  given 
to  him  :  on  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  this  would  open  a  door  to  much  practice,  either  upon 
the  witnesses  to  corrupt  them,  or  in  suborning  other  witnesses  to  defame  them.  To  this  it 
was  answered,  that  a  guilty  man  knew  what  could  be  brought  against  him,  and  without 
such  notice  would  take  all  the  methods  possible  to  defend  himself :  but  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  innocent  men,  whose  chief  guilt  might  be  a  good  estate,  upon  which  a 
favourite  might  have  an  eye ;  and  therefore  such  persons  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  This 
was  afterwards  so  much  softened,  that  it  was  only  desired,  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
that  had  given  evidence  to  the  grand  jury  should,  upon  their  finding  the  bill,  be  signified  to 
the  prisoner  five  days  before  his  trial.  Upon  a  division  of  the  house  on  this  question,  the 
votes  were  equal ;  so  by  the  rule  of  the  house,  that  in  such  a  case  the  negative  prevails,  it 
was  lost.  Upon  the  third  head  of  the  bill,  the  debates  grew  still  warmer :  in  Scotland 
many  families  were  settled  by  long  entails  and  perpetuities ;  so  it  was  said,  that  since  by 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  union,  all  private  rights  were  still  preserved,  no  breach  could  be 
made  on  these  settlements.  I  carried  this  farther;  I  thought  it  was  neither  just  nor  reason- 
able to  set  the  children  on  begging  for  their  fathers'  faults :  the  Romans,  during  their  liberty, 
never  thought  of  carrying  punishments  so  far :  it  was  an  invention,  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  emperors,  who  had  a  particular  revenue  called  the  fisc,  and  all  forfeitures  were  claimed 
by  them,  from  whence  they  were  called  confiscations :  it  was  never  the  practice  of  free 
governments :  Bologna  flourished  beyond  any  town  in  the  pope's  dominions,  because  they 
made  it  an  article  of  their  capitulation  with  the  pope,  tliat  no  confiscation  should  follow  on 
any  crime  whatsoever  In  Holland  the  confiscation  was  redeemable  by  so  very  small  a  sum, 
as  an  hundred  guilders :  many  instances  could  be  brought  of  prosecutions,  only  to  obtain 
the  confiscation ;  but  none  of  the  lords  seconded  me  in  this  :  it  was  acknowledged,  that  this 
was  just  and  reasonable,  and  fit  to  bo  passed  in  good  times ;  but  since  we  were  now  exposed 
to  so  much  danger  from  abroad,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  law : 
but  clauses  were  agreed  to,  by  which,  upon  marriages,  settlements  might  be  made  in  Scot- 
land, as  was  practised  in  England ;  for  no  estate  is  forfeited  for  the  crime  of  him,  who 
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18  only  tenant  for  life.  By  this  act  also,  tortares  were  oondemned,  and  tlie  queen 
empowered  to  grant  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  as  in  FnglMMl^  for  trying  tieai 
The  Scotch  insisted  on  this,  that  the  justiciary  or  the  criminml  court  being  preeenred  b; 
article  of  the  union,  diis  broke  in  upon  that.  It  was  answered,  the  cruninnl  oooit 
to  sit,  in  the  times  regulated ;  but  these  commissions  were  granted  upon  special 
In  the  intervals  between  the  terms,  it  might  be  necessary  upon  some  emetgencjr  not  to  d 
trials  too  long ;  but  to  give  some  content,  it  was  provided  by  a  clause,  that  a  judge  of 
criminal  court  should  be  always  one  of  the  quorum  in  these  oommisnons :  so  the  Inll  pa 
in  the  house  of  lords,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  all  the  Scotch  lords,  "with  whom  m 
of  the  tories  concurred ;  they  being  disposed  to  oppose  the  court  in  every  thing,  and  to  n 
treason  as  little  to  be  dreaded  as  possible. 

The  bill  met  with  the  same  opposition  in  the  house  of  oommoDS ;  yet  it  pinnod  with 
amendments  :  by  one,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  had  appeared  before  the  giand  ji 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  prisoner  ten  days  before  his  trial :  the  other  was^  that 
estate  in  land  was  to  be  forfeited,  upon  a  judgment  of  high  treason :  this  came  up  Inlli 
the  motion  I  had  made.  Both  tliesc  amendments  were  looked  on  as  such  popular  thn 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  the  house  of  commons  would  recede  from  them  :  upon  tf*«t 
wings  in  the  house  of  lords  did  not  think  fit  to  oppose  them,  or  to  lose  the  bill :  so  it  ^ 
moved  to  agree  to  these  amendments,  with  this  proviso,  that  they  should  not  take  i^aee 
after  the  death  of  the  pretender :  it  was  said,  that  since  he  assumed  the  title  of  WSim 
Great  Britain,  and  had  so  lately  attempted  to  invade  us,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  lessen 
punishment,  and  the  dread  of  treason,  as  long  as  he  Hved.  Others  objected  to  this,  i 
there  would  be  still  a  pretender  after  him,  since  so  many  persons  stood  in  the  lineal  deic 
before  the  house  of  Hanover ;  so  that  this  proviso  seemed  to  be,  upon  the  matter,  the  lew 
ing  the  amendment :  but  it  was  observed,  that  to  pretend  to  the  right  of  succeeding,  wi 
different  thing  from  assuming  the  title,  and  attempting  an  invasion.  The  amendmoit  ^ 
received  by  the  house  of  lords  with  this  proviso ;  those  who  were  against  the  whole  bill 
not  agree  to  it.  The  house  of  commons  consented  to  the  proviso,  which  the  lords  had  ad 
to  their  amendment,  with  a  farther  addition,  that  it  should  not  take  place  till  three  y« 
after  the  house  of  Hanover  should  succeed  to  the  crown. 

This  met  with  great  opposition ;  it  was  considered  as  a  distinguishing  character  of  those  i 
were  for  or  against  the  present  constitution,  and  tlie  succession ;  the  Scots  still  opposiiM 
on  the  account  of  their  formal  laws :  both  parties  mustered  up  their  strength,  and  nm 
who  had  gone  into  the  country,  were  brought  up  on  this  occasion :  so  that  the  bil],  with 
the  amendments  and  provisos,  was  carried  by  a  small  majority :  the  lords  agreeing  to  t 
new  amendment.  The  Scotch  members  in  both  houses  seemed  to  apprehend,  that  the  I 
would  be  very  odious  in  their  country ;  so  to  maintain  their  interest  at  home,  they  m 
were  divided  in  every  thing  else,  did  agree  in  opposing  this  bill. 

Tlie  court  apprehended  from  the  heat  with  which  the  debates  were  managed,  M»d  | 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  bill  through  both  houses,  that  ill-disposed  men  would  endeaToar 
possess  people  with  apprehensions  of  bad  designs  and  severities,  tlutt  would  be  set  on  foot  * 
they  resolved  to  have  an  act  of  grace  immediately  upon  it :  it  was  the  first  the  queen  h 
sent,  though  she  had  then  reigned  above  seven  years :  the  ministers,  for  their  own  sake,  to 
care  that  it  should  bo  very  full ;  it  was  indeed  fuller  than  any  former  act  of  grace  ;  all  tn 
sons  committed  before  the  signing  the  act,  which  was  the  19th  of  April,  were  pmrdwM 
those  only  excepted  that  were  done  upon  the  sea :  by  this,  those  who  had  embayed  wi 
the  pretender  were  still  at  mercy.  This  act,  according  to  form,  was  read  onoe  in  both 
and  with  the  usual  complements  of  thanks,  and  with  that  the  session  ended. 

Other  things  of  great  importance  passed  during  this  session :  the  house  of  oommons 
an  enlargement  of  the  bank,  almost  to  three  millions,  upon  which  the  books  were  0|^ 
receive  now  subscriptions  :  and  to  the  admiration  of  all  £urope,  as  well  as  of  onndTes 
horn'!,  the  whole  sum  was  subscribed  in  a  few  hours'  time :  tliis  shewed  both  the  wealth 
the  nation,  and  the  confidence  that  all  people  had  in  the  government.    By  this  snbaormtio 
and  l)y  a  furtlier  prolongation  of  the  general  mortgage  of  the  revenue,  they  created  m 
funds  for  answering  all  the  money  that  they  had  voted  in  the  beginning  of  the  sesaon. 
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OiiT  trade  was  now  very  high,  and  was  carried  on  every  where  with  advantage,  bat  no 
where  more  than  at  Lisbon ;  for  the  Portuguese  were  so  happy,  in  their  dominions  in 
America,  that  they  discovered  vast  quantities  of  gold  in  their  mines,  and  we  were  assured 
that  they  had  brought  home  to  Portugal,  the  former  year,  about  four  miUions  sterling,  of 
which  they,  at  that  time,  stood  in  great  need,  for  they  had  a  very  bad  harvest ;  but  gold 
answers  all  things  :  they  were  supplied  from  England  with  corn,  and  we  had  in  return  a 
large  share  of  their  gold. 

An  act  passed  in  this  session,  that  was  much  desired,  and  had  been  often  attempted,  but 
had  been  laid  aside  in  so  many  former  parliaments,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  hopes  left  to 
encourage  a  new  attempt :  it  was  for  naturalizing  all  foreign  protestants,  upon  their  taking 
the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  their  receiving  the  sacrament  in  any  protestant  church. 
Those  who  were  against  the  act,  soon  perceived  that  they  could  have  no  strength,  if  they 
should  set  themselves  directly  to  oppose  it ;  so  they  studied  to  limit  strangers  in  the  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament  to  the  way  of  the  church  of  England.  This  probably  would  not  have 
hindered  many,  who  were  otherwise  disposed  to  come  among  us  :  for  the  much  greater  part 
of  the  French  came  into  the  way  of  our  church.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  cast  the  door 
as  wide  open  as  possible,  for  encouraging  of  strangers :  and  therefore  since,  upon  their  first 
coming  over,  some  might  choose  the  way  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  beyond  sea,  it 
seemed  the  more  inviting  method  to  admit  of  all  who  were  in  any  protestant  communion : 
this  was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  a  great  majority ;  but  all  those  who  appeared 
for  this  large  and  comprehensive  way,  were  reproached  for  their  coldness  and  indifference  in 
the  concerns  of  the  church :  and  in  that  I  had  a  large  share ;  as  I  spoke  copiously  for  it, 
when  it  was  brought  up  to  the  lords :  the  bishop  of  Chester  spoke  as  zealously  against  it, 
for  he  seemed  resolved  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  zealot  for  that  which  was  called  high- 
church.     The  bill  passed  with  very  little  opposition. 

There  was  all  this  winter  great  talk  of  peace,  which  the  miseries  and  necessity  of  France 
seemed  to  drive  them  to :  this  gave  occasion  to  a  motion,  concerted  among  the  whigs,  and 
opened  by  the  lord  Halifax,  that  an  address  should  be  made  to  the  queen,  to  conclude  no 
peace  with  France,  till  they  should  disown  the  pretender,  and  send  him  out  of  that  kingdom, 
and  till  the  protestant  succession  should  be  universally  owned,  and  that  a  guaranty  should 
be  settled  among  the  allies  for  securing  it.  None  durst  venture  to  oppose  this,  so  it  was 
easily  agreed  to,  and  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons  for  their  concurrence.  They  pre- 
sently agreed  to  it,  but  added  to  it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  demolishing  of 
Dunkirk  should  be  likewise  insisted  on,  before  any  peace  were  concluded :  so  both  houses 
carried  this  address  to  the  queen,  who  received  and  answered  it  very  favourably.  This  was 
highly  acceptable  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  all  our  allies.  Tliese  were  the  most  consider- 
able transactions  of  this  session  of  parliament,  which  was  concluded  on  the  21st  of  April. 

The  convocation  was  summoned,  chosen,  and  returned  as  the  parliament  was :  but  it  was 
too  evident  that  the  same  ill  temper  that  had  appeared  in  former  convocations,  did  still  pre- 
vail, though  not  with  such  a  majority :  when  the  day  came  in  which  it  was  to  be  opened,  a 
writ  was  sent  from  the  queen  to  the  archbishop,  ordering  him  to  prorogue  the  convocation 
for  some  months :  and  at  the  end  of  these,  there  came  another  writ,  ordering  a  further  proro- 
gation :  so  the  convocation  was  not  opened  during  this  session  of  parliament ;  by  this,  a 
present  stop  was  put  to  the  factious  temper  of  those  who  studied  to  recommend  themselves 
by  embroiling  the  church. 

It  did  not  cure  them ;  for  they  continued  still  by  libels  and  false  stories  to  animate  their 
party ;  and  so  catching  a  thing  is  this  turbulent  spirit,  when  once  it  prevails  among  clezgy- 
men,  that  the  same  ill  temper  began  to  ferment  and  spread  itself  among  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
laud  ;  none  of  those  disputes  had  ever  been  thought  of  in  that  church  formerly,  as  they  had 
no  records  nor  minutes  of  former  convocations.  The  faction  here  in  England  found  out 
pro])er  instruments  to  set  the  same  humour  on  foot,  during  the  earl  of  Rochester's  govern- 
ment, and,  as  was  said,  by  his  directions ;  and  it  being  once  set  going,  it  went  on  by  reason 
of  the  indolence  of  the  succeeding  governors ;  so  the  clergy  were  making  the  same  bold  claim 
there  that  had  raised  such  disputes  among  us :  and  upon  that,  the  party  here  published  those 
pretensions  of  theirs,  with  their  usual  confidence,  as  founded  on  a  clear  possession  and  pre* 
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Bciiption ;  aod  drew  an  argument  from  that  to  justify'  and  support  their  own  pietenrioM, 
though  those  in  Ireh&nd  never  dreamed  of  them  till  thev  had  the  pattern  and  encoamgeineBt 
from  hence.  This  was  received  hy  the  partv  with  great  triumph,  into  such  indirect  practica 
do  men's  ill  designs  and  animosities  engage  tliem  :  but  though  this  whole  matter  was  weO 
detected  and  made  appear,  to  their  shame,  who  had  built  so  much  upon  it^  yet  pnrtiqi  an 
never  out  of  countenance ;  but  wlien  one  artifice  fails,  they  will  lay  out  for  another.  The 
secret  encouragement  with  which  they  did  most  eficctuaUy  animate  their  party,  was,  that 
the  queen's  heart  was  with  them :  and  that  though  the  war  and  the  other  circamstanoss  of 
her  affairs  obliged  her  at  present  to  favour  the  moderate  party,  yet  as  soon  aa  a  peace  brought 
on  a  better  settlement,  they  promised  themselves  all  favour  at  her  hands.  It  was  not  eertaia 
that  they  had  then  any  ground  for  this,  or  that  she  herself,  or  any  hy  her  order,  gave  thea 
these  hopes ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  many  tilings  might  have  been  done  to  eztingaiah  those 
hopes,  which  were  not  done ;  so  tliat  they  seemed  to  be  left  to  please  themselves  with  those 
expectations,  which  kept  still  life  in  their  party  ;  and  indeed  it  was  but  too  visible,  that  the 
much  greater  part  of  the  clerg}*  were  in  a  very  ill  temper,  and  under  yeiy  bad  infloenoes; 
enemies  to  the  toleration,  and  soured  against  the  dissenters. 

I  now  must  relate  the  negotiations,  that  the  French  set  on  foot  for  a  peace.  Soon  sftv 
the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  gave  out  hopes  of  a  peace ;  and  that  the  ^"ig 
of  France  would  come  to  a  treaty  of  partition  ;  that  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  should  bo 
to  king  Cliarles  if  the  dominions  of  Italy  were  given  to  king  Philip.  They  hoped  that 
England  and  the  States  would  agree  to  this,  as  less  concerned  in  Italy ;  but  iiiey  knew  the 
court  of  Vienna  would  never  hearken  to  it ;  for  they  valued  the  dominions  in  Italy  with  the 
inlands  near  them,  much  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Bat  ut  the  same 
time  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  tempting  us,  with  the  hopes  of  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies,  by  a  letter  to  the  pope,  that  king  offered  the  dominions  in  Italy  to  king  Chailci. 
The  parliament  had  always  declared  the  ground  of  the  war  to  be,  the  restoring  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  (which  indeed  the  States  had  never  d<Mie)  so  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  could  not  hearken  to  this ;  he  convinced  the  States  of  the  treacheroai 
designs  of  the  court  of  France,  in  this  offer,  and  it  was  not  entertained. 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  so  alarmed  at  the  inclinations  some  had  expressed  towaids  the 
entertaining  this  project,  that  this  was  believed  to  be  the  secret  motive  of  the  treaty,  the 
succeeding  winter,  for  evacuating  the  Milanese,  and  of  their  persisting  so  obstinately,  the 
summer  after,  in  their  designs  upon  Naples ;  for  by  this  means  they  became  masters  of  boCL 
TIh*  French,  being  now  reduced  to  great  extremities,  by  their  constant  ill  success,  and  by  the 
niiwries  (if  their  people,  resolved  to  try  the  States  again ;  and  when  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough came  over  to  England,  M.  Rouille  was  sent  to  Holland,  with  general  offers  of 
desiring  tlH;rn  to  propose  what  it  was  they  insisted  on ;  and  he  offered  them  as  good  a 
for  tlieniselvos  as  they  could  ask.  The  States,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  lesolTed  to 
adhere  firmly  to  their  confederate's,  and  to  enter  into  no  separate  treaty,  but  in  conhmetioB 
with  their  allies  :  so,  upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  return,  they,  with  their  alli^  besaa 
to  prei>ar(;  i)rcliniinaries,  to  be  first  agreed  to,  before  a  general  treaty  should  be  opened :  they 
lia<l  been  HO  w(Ol  acquainted  with  the  perfidious  methods  of  the  French  court,  when  a  tieatf 
waH  onc(*  opened,  to  divide  the  allies,  and  to  create  jealousies  among  them,  and  had  felt  so 
NeriHihly  the  ill  trffeets  of  this,  both  at  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick,  that  they  resolved  to  nse  all 
uvvvuHnry  ])n.*cautions  for  the  future ;  so  preliminaries  were  prepared,  and  the  duke  of  Hail- 
borough  came  over  hither,  to  concert  them  with  the  ministry  at  home  *• 

111  this  Hrf.ond  abst^nco  of  his,  M.  do  Torcy,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afikits  -f 
Htiit  to  the  Hague,  the  better  to  dispose  the  States  to  peace,  by  the  influence  of  so  gr 

iniiiiHtiT ;  no  inrthods  were  left  untried,  both  with  the  States  in  general,  and  with  eTeiy 

they  Hpoke  with  in  particular,  to  beget  in  them  a  full  assurance  of  the  kuig^a  rinoeie  inten* 

*  'J'hi-  iliiki'  ii|H)n  tliiit  (iTiiiMoii,  without  naming  it  to  plan. — I^)rd  Dartmouth   in  tlie  Oxford  oditum  of  *^ 

lliii  i|iii>i-ii,  uhcil   liiN  iiiilm-iu'i!  to  get  hiinsolf  :ipi>ointc<I  work. 

iri|iiiiiii-Kriirial  fi>i   lilt-.     I,oril  Soiiii'is  ^^'arnccl  tho  quoen         f  M.  do  Torcv*t  ^  Mvmoircs**  affoitd   much   v«]iMkfe 

••(  ih<j  iluiiffi-iiiiiK  |MiH-i>i-i  n  Miihjcct  Mould  nrquirc  by  sm-h  iiiformatioii  K-lutivc  to  this  period. 
>.ii  iipjNiiiitnu'iit :  itiifi  thi«  I'liiiirl)  dcBtro}'Gd  iho  dukc*» 
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tions  for  peace ;  but  they  knew  the  artifices  of  that  court  too  well,  to  be  soon  deceived ;  so 
they  made  no  advances  till  the  duke  of  Marlborougli  came  back,  who  carried  over  the  lord 
viscount  Townshend,  to  be  conjunct  plenipotentiary  with  himself,  reckoning  the  load  too 
great  to  bear  it  wholly  on  himself.  The  choice  was  well  made :  for  as  lord  Townshend  had 
great  parts,  had  improved  these  by  travelling,  and  was  by  much  the  most  shining  person  of 
all  our  young  nobility,  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  distinguished  himself  very  eminently ; 
so  he  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  of  good  principles  in  all  respects,  free  from  all  vice, 
and  of  an  engaging  conversation. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  treaty  was,  the  restoring  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to 
king  Charles,  within  two  months :  Torcy  said,  the  time  was  too  short,  and  that  perhaps  it 
\vas  not  in  the  king  of  France's  power  to  bring  that  about :  for  the  Spaniards  seemed  resolved 
to  stick  to  king  Philip.  It  was,  upon  this,  insisted  on,  that  the  king  of  France  should  be 
obliged  to  concur  with  the  allies,  to  force  it  by  all  proper  methods ;  but  this  was  not  farther 
explained,  for  the  allies  were  well  assured,  that  if  it  was  sincerely  intended  by  France,  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  bringing  it  about.  This  therefore  being  laid  down  as  the 
basis  of  the  treaty,  the  other  preliminaries  related  to  the  restoring  all  the  places  in  the 
Netherlands,  except  Cambray  and  St.  Omer ;  the  demolishing  or  restoring  of  Dunkirk  ;  the 
restoring  of  Strasbourg,  Brisack,  and  Huningen  to  the  empire  ;  Newfoundland  to  England ; 
and  Savoy  to  that  duke,  besides  his  continuing  possessed  of  all  he  then  had  in  his  hands ; 
the  acknowledging  the  king  of  Prussia's  royal  dignity  ;  and  the  electorate  in  the  house  of 
Brunswick  ;  the  sending  the  pretender  out  of  France,  and  the  owning  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England,  as  it  was  settled  by  law.  As  all  the  great  interests  were  provided  for 
by  these  preliminaries,  so  all  other  matters  were  reserved  to  be  considered,  when  the  treaty 
of  peace  should  be  opened :  a  cessation  of  all  hostilities  was  to  begin,  within  two  months, 
and  to  continue  till  all  was  concluded  by  a  complete  treaty,  and  ratified ;  provided  the 
Spanish  monarchy  was  then  entirely  restored.  The  French  plenipotentiaries  seemed  to  be 
confounded  at  these  demands.  Torcy  excepted  to  the  leaving  Exilles  and  Fenestrella  in  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  hands  ;  for  he  said,  he  had  no  instructions  relating  to  them  :  but  in  conclu- 
sion, they  seemed  to  submit  to  them,  and  Torcy  at  parting  desired  the  ratifications  might  be 
returned  with  all  possible  haste,  and  promised  that  the  king  of  France's  final  answer  should 
be  sent,  by  the  fourth  of  June  ;  but  spoke  of  their  afiairs  as  a  man  in  despair  :  he  said,  he 
did  not  know  but  he  might  find  king  Philip  at  Paris,  before  he  got  thither,  and  said  all  that 
was  possible,  to  assure  them  of  the  sincerity  of  the  king  of  France,  and  to  divert  them  from 
the  thoughts  of  opening  the  campaign ;  but  at  the  same  time  king  Philip  was  getting  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  towns  and  bodies  of  Spain,  as  the 
heir  of  that  monarchy. 

Upon  this  outward  appearance  of  agreeing  to  the  preliminaries,  all  people  looked  upon 
the  peace  to  be  as  good  as  made ;  and  ratifications  came  from  all  the  courts  of  the  aUies,  but 
the  king  of  France  refused  to  agree  to  them  ;  he  pretended  some  exceptions  to  the  articles 
relating  to  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  but  insisted  chiefly  on  that,  of  not  begin- 
ning the  suspension  of  arms,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  should  be  all  restored ;  he  said,  that 
was  not  in  his  power  to  execute  ;  he  ordered  his  minister  afterwards  to  yield  up  all  but  this 
last ;  and  by  a  third  person,  one  Pettecum,  it  was  offered,  to  put  some  more  towns  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  to  be  kept  by  them  till  Spain  was  restored.  It  appeared  by  this,  that 
tlic  French  had  no  other  design  in  all  this  negotiation,  but  to  try  if  they  could  beget  an  iH 
understanding  among  the  allies,  or,  by  the  seeming  great  concessions,  for  the  security  of  the 
States,  provoke  the  people  of  Holland  against  their  magistrates,  if  they  should  carry  on  the 
war,  when  they  seemed  to  be  safe  ;  and  they  reckoned,  if  a  suspension  of  arms  could  be  once 
obtained,  upon  any  other  terms  than  the  restoring  of  Spain,  then  France  would  get  out  of 
the  war,  and  the  allies  must  try  how  they  could  conquer  Spain.  France  had  so  perfidiously 
broken  all  their  treaties,  during  this  king's  reign,  that  it  was  a  piece  of  inexcusable  folly,  to 
expect  any  other  from  them.  In  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  interest  of  France  was 
not  so  deeply  engaged  to  preserve  Portugal  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Castile,  as  it  was 
now  to  preserve  Spain  in  the  hands  of  a  grandson;  after  the  king  had  sworn  to  give  no 
ais^^istance  to  Portugal,  yet,  under  the  pretence  of  breaking  some  bodies,  he  suffered  them  to 
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be  entertained  by  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  sent  Schombeig  to  command  that  ana 
pretending  he  could  not  hinder  one  that  was  a  Gkrman  by  birth,  to  go  and  serve  wheie 
pleased  :  under  these  pretences,  he  had  broken  his  faith,  where  the  consideration  was  not 
strong  as  in  the  present  case.  Thus  it  was  visible  no  faith  that  king  could  g^vc  was  to 
relied  on,  and  that  unless  Spain  was  restored,  all  would  prove  a  fatal  delusion  :  beades, 
came  afterwards  to  bo  known,  tliat  the  places  in  Brabant  and  Hainault,  commanded  by  t 
elector  of  Bavaria,  would  not  have  been  evacuated  by  him,  unless  he  had  orders  for  it  fa 
the  king  of  Spain,  under  whom  he  governed  in  them  ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  ejcpected : 
the  easiness  with  which  the  French  ministers  yielded  to  the  preliminaries,  'was  now  undi 
stood  to  be  an  artifice,  to  slacken  the  zeal  of  the  confederates,  in  advancing  the  campaign, 
the  least  effect  it  would  have ;  but  in  that  their  hopes  failed  them,  for  there  was  no  time  k 
in  preparing  to  take  the  field. 

I  do  not  mix  with  the  relation  that  I  have  given  upon  good  authority,  the  uncertai 
reports  we  had  of  distractions  in  the  court  of  France,  where  it  was  said  tiiat  the  dnke  i 
Burgundy  pressed  the  making  a  peace,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  France,  while  tli 
dauphin  pressed  more  voliomently  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  supporting  of  tb 
king  of  Spain :  it  was  said,  that  Madame  Maintenon  appeared  less  at  court ;  Chamillani 
who  had  most  of  her  favour,  was  dismissed  :  but  it  is  not  certain  what  influcmoe  that  had  a 
the  public  councils ;  and  the  conduct  of  this  whole  negotiation  showed  plainly,  that  thev 
was  nothing  designed  in  it,  but  to  divide,  or  to  deceive  the  confederates ;  and,  if  possible,  U 
gain  a  separate  peace  for  France ;  and  then  to  let  the  allies  conquer  Spain  as  they  could 
But  the  allies  kept  firm  to  one  another,  and  the  treachery  of  the  French  appeared  so  visible 
even  to  the  people  in  Holland,  that  all  the  hopes  they  had,  of  inflaming  them  against  thei] 
magistrates,  likewise  failed.  The  people  in  France  were  much  wrought  on  by  this  pretended 
indignity  offered  to  their  monarch,  to  oblige  him  to  force  his  grandson  to  abandon  Spam  \ 
and  even,  here  in  England,  there  wanted  not  many,  who  said  it  was  a  cruel  hardship  put  oi 
the  French  king,  to  force  him  into  such  an  unnatural  war :  but  if  he  was  guilty  of  the  injiis- 
tice  of  putting  him  in  possession  of  that  kingdom,  it  was  but  a  reasonable  piece  of  jnstioe  U 
undo  what  he  himself  had  done  :  and  it  was  so  ^-isible,  that  king  Philip  was  maintained  m 
that  throne,  by  the  councils  and  assistance  of  France,  that  no  doubt  was  made,  but  that,  ii 
the  king  of  France  had  really  designed  it,  he  could  easily  have  obliged  him  to  relinquish  all 
pretensions  to  that  crown. 

Tlius  the  negotiations  came  soon  to  an  end ;  without  producing  any  ill  effect  amoog  thi 
allies ;  and  all  the  ministers  at  the  Hague  made  great  acknowledgments  to  the  pensiona 
Heinsius,  and  to  the  States,  for  the  candour  and  firmness  they  had  expressed  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  miseric's  of  Franco  were  represented,  from  all  parts,  as  extremely  great ;  the  pRN- 
pect  for  com  and  wine  was  so  low,  that  they  saw  no  hope  nor  relief.  They  sent  to  all  plaoefl 
for  com,  to  preserve  their  ptM^ple,  many  of  the  ships  that  brought  it  to  them  were  taken  by 
our  men  of  war ;  but  this  did  not  touch  the  heart  of  tlieir  king,  who  seemed  to  have  haid- 
ened  himself  against  the  miseries  of  his  people.  Villars  was  sent  to  command  the  annies  in 
Flanders,  of  whom  the  king  of  France  said,  that  he  was  never  beaten ;  Harcourt  was  sent  tc 
command  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  Dauphiny.  This  summer  pssKd 
over  without  any  considerable  action  in  Spain.  Tliere  was  an  engagement  on  the  frontia 
of  Portu<^aU  in  which  the  Portuguese  behaved  themselves  very  ill,  and  were  beaten  ;  but  thi 
Si)aniar(ls  did  not  pursue  the  advantage  they  had  by  this  action ;  for  they,  apprehending  thsl 
our  fleet  might  have  a  design  upon  some  part  of  their  southern  coast,  were  forced  to  dian 
their  troops  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  to  defend  their  own  coast ;  though  we  gave  then 
no  disturbance  on  that  side. 

The  king  of  France,  to  carry  on  the  show  of  a  design  for  peace,  withdrew  his  troops  oul 
of  Spain,  but  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  encourage  the  Spanish  grandees,  to  support  hii 
grandson :  and  since  it  was  visible  that  either  the  Spaniards,  or  the  allies,  were  to  be  deoetTed 
by  him,  it  was  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  allies,  and  not  tlie  Spaniards,  wen 
to  feel  the  effects  of  this  fraudulent  way  of  proceeding.  The  French  general,  Bcsons,  whi 
commanded  in  Arragon,  had  indeed  orders  not  to  venture  on  a  battle,  for  that  would  havi 
been  too  gross  a  thing  to  be  in  any  wise  palliated ;  but  he  continued  all  this  Rommer 
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Ynanding  their  armies.  Nothing  of  any  importance  pcissed  on  the  side  of  Dauphiny :  the 
emperor  continued  still  to  refuse  complying  with  the  duke  of  Sayoy's  demands ;  so  he  would 
not  make  the  campaign  in  person,  and  his  troops  kept  on  the  defensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French,  as  they  saw  they  were  to  be  feebly  attacked,  were  too  weak  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  cover  their  own  country.  Little  was  expected  on  the  Rhine  ;  the  Germans  were 
so  weak,  so  ill  furnished,  and  so  ill  paid,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the  court  of  Vienna  to  pre- 
vail on  the  elector  of  Brunswick  to  undertake  the  command  of  that  army ;  yet  he  came  at 
last :  and  upon  his  coming,  the  French,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  thought  it  was  safest  for 
them  to  repass  that  river,  and  to  keep  within  their  lines.  The  elector  sent  count  Mercy, 
with  a  considerable  body,  to  pass  the  Rhine  near  Basil,  and  on  design  to  break  into  Franche 
Comte ;  but  a  detached  body  of  the  French,  lying  in  their  way,  there  followed  a  very  sharp 
engagement ;  two  thousand  men  were  reckoned  to  be  killed  on  each  side ;  but  though  the 
loss  of  men  was  reckoned  equal,  yet  the  design  miscarried,  and  the  Germans  were  forced  to 
repass  the  Rhine.     The  rest  of  the  campaign  went  over  there  without  any  action. 

The  chief  scene  was  in  Flanders,  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  trusting  little  to  the 
shows  of  peace,  had  every  thing  in  readiness  to  open  the  campaign,  as  soon  as  he  saw  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  court  of  France.  The  army  was  formed  near  Lille,  and  the 
Frencli  lay  near  Douay ;  the  train  of  artillery  was,  by  a  feint,  brought  up  the  Lys  to 
Courtray ;  so  it  was  believed  the  design  was  upon  Ypres,  and  there  being  no  apprehension 
of  any  attempt  on  Toumay,  no  particular  care  was  taken  of  it ;  but  it  was  on  the  sudden 
invested,  and  the  train  was  sent  back  to  Ghent,  and  brought  up  the  Scheld  to  Toumay. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  regularly  :  no  disturbance  was  given  to  the  works  by  sallies,  so  the 
town  capitulated  within  a  month,  the  garrison  being  allowed  to  retire  into  the  citadel,  which 
was  counted  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  not  only  fortified  with  the  utmost  exactness,  but 
all  the  ground  was  wrought  into  mines ;  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  was  not  so 
much  apprehended  as  the  mischief  they  might  do  by  blowing  up  their  mines.  A  capitula- 
tion was  proposed,  for  delivering  it  up  on  the  fifth  of  September,  if  it  should  not  be  relieved 
sooner,  and  that  all  hostilities  should  cease  till  then.  This  was  offered  by  the  garrison,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  but  the.  king  of  France  would  not  consent  to  it, 
unless  there  were  a  general  suspension,  by  the  whole  army,  of  all  hostilities ;  and  that  being 
rejected,  the  siege  went  on.  Many  men  were  lost  in  it,  but  the  proceeding  by  sap  prevented 
much  mischief ;  in  the  end  no  relief  came,  and  the  garrison  capitulated  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  but  could  obtain  no  better  conditions  than  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 

After  this  siege  was  over,  Mons  was  invested,  and  the  troops  marched  thither,  as  soon  as 
they  had  levelled  their  trenches  about  Toumay ;  but  the  court  of  France  resolved  to  venture 
a  battle,  rather  than  to  look  on,  and  see  so  important  a  place  taken  from  them.  Boufflen 
was  sent  from  court  to  join  with  Yillars  in  the  execution  of  this  design :  they  poesessed 
themselves  of  a  wood,  and  intrenched  themselves  so  strongly,  that  in  some  places  there  were 
three  intrenchments  cast  up,  one  within  another.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
Eugene  saw  plainly  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Mons,  while  the  French  army 
lay  so  near  it ;  so  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them.  The  attempt  was  bold,  and  they  saw 
the  execution  would  be  difficult,  and  cost  them  many  men.  This  was  the  sharpest  action  in 
the  whole  war,  and  lasted  the  longest.  The  French  were  posted  so  advantageously,  that 
our  men  were  often  repulsed;  and  indeed  the  French  maintained  their  ground  better,  and 
showed  more  courage  than  appeared  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war :  yet  in  conclusion  they 
were  driven  from  all  their  pc»ts,  and  the  action  ended  in  ^  complete  victory.  The  numb^ 
of  slain  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  about  twelve  thousand  of  a  side.  We  took  five 
hundred  officers  prisoners,  besides  many  cannon,  standards,  and  ensigns.  ViUars  was  dis- 
abled by  some  wounds  he  received,  so  Boufflers  made  the  retreat  in  good  order.  The  mili- 
tary men  have  always  talked  of  this,  as  the  sharpest  action  in  the  whole  war,  not  without 
reflecting  on  the  generals,  for  beginning  so  desperate  an  attack.  The  French  thought  it  a 
sort  of  a  victory,  that  they  had  animated  their  men  to  fight  so  well  behind  entrenchments, 
and  to  repulse  our  men  so  often,  and  with  so  great  loss.  They  /etired  to  Valenciennes,  and 
secured  themselves  by  casting  up  strong  lines,  while  they  left  our  army  to  cany  on  the  siege 
of  Mons,  without  giving  them  the  least  disturbance.     As  soon  as  the  train  of  artillery  ww 
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brought  from  Bmssels,  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  though  the  Beaaon  n 
both  cold  and  rainy :  the  outworks  were  carried  with  little  resistance,  and  Mons  capitulal 
about  the  end  of  October ;  with  that  the  campaign  ended,  both  armies  retiring  into  win 
quarters. 

The  most  important  thing  that  relates  to  Italy,  was,  that  the  pope  delayed  acknowledgi 
king  Charles,  by  several  pretended  difficulties  ;  his  design  being  to  stay  and  see  the  iMue 
the  campaign  ;  but  when  he  was  threatened,  towards  the  end  of  it,  that  if  it  was  not  doi 
the  imperial  army  should  come  and  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  ecclesiastical  stai 
he  submitted  and  acknowledged  him.  He  sent  also  his  nephew,  Albano,  first  to  Vienna,  ai 
then  to  Poland ;  ho  furnished  him  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  and  seemed  to  hope,  that  1 
the  ser\'ice8  ho  should  do  to  the  papal  interests  there,  he  should  be  pressed  to  make  him 
cardinal,  notwithstanding  the  bull  against  nepotism. 

In  Catalonia,  Starcmberg,  after  he  received  reinforcements  from  Italy,  advanced  towan 
the  Segra,  and  having  for  some  days  amused  the  enemy,  he  passed  the  river  ;  the  Spaniarc 
designed  to  give  him  battle,  but  Bosons,  who  commanded  the  French  troops,  refused  i 
engage  ;  this  provoked  the  Spaniards  so  much,  that  king  Philip  thought  it  was  necessaiy  t 
leave  Madrid,  and  go  to  the  army ;  Besons  produced  his  orders  from  the  king  of  France,  i 
avoid  all  engagements,  with  which  he  seemed  much  mortified.  Staremberg  advanced  an 
took  Balaguer,  and  made  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war :  and  with  that  the  campaign  on  tha 
side  was  at  an  end. 

This  summer  brought  a  catastrophe  on  the  alFairs  of  the  king  of  Sweden :  he  resolved  t4 
invade  Muscovy,  and  engaged  himself  so  far  into  the  Ukrain,  that  there  was  no  possibilit} 
of  his  retreating,  or  of  having  reinforcements  brought  him.  He  engaged  a  great  body  ol 
Cossacks  to  join  him,  who  were  easily  drawn  to  revolt  from  the  czar :  he  met  with  great  mi» 
fortunes  in  the  end  of  the  former  year,  but  nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  designs  against 
Muscovy  ;  he  passed  the  Nieper,  and  besieged  Pultowa :  the  czar  marched  to  raise  the  siege, 
with  an  army  in  number  much  superior  to  the  Swedes  ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden  resolved  U 
venture  on  a  battle,  in  which  he  received  such  a  total  defeat,  that  he  lost  his  camp,  his  artil- 
lery, and  baggage :  a  great  part  of  his  army  got  off,  but  being  closely  pursued  by  the  Mus- 
covites, and  having  neither  bread  nor  ammunition,  they  were  all  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  king  himself,  with  a  small  number  about  him,  passed  the  Nieper,  and  got  into  tb< 
Turkish  dominions,  and  settled  at  Bender,  a  town  in  Moldavia.  Upon  this  great  leveise  o( 
his  affairs,  king  Augustus  pretended,  that  the  resignation  of  the  crown  of  Poland  wai 
extorted  from  him  by  force,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  resign  the  crown,  by  whidi 
he  was  tied  to  the  republic  of  Poland,  without  their  consent :  so  he  marched  into  Poland, 
and  Stanislaus  was  not  able  to  make  any  resistance,  but  continued  under  the  protection  ol 
the  Swedes,  waiting  fur  another  reverse  of  fortune.  A  project  was  formed  to  engage  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia,  with  king  Augustus  and  the  czar,  to  attack  the  Swedes  ia 
so  many  different  places,  that  the  extravagant  humour  of  their  king  was  likely  nov^  to  dian 
a  heavy  storm  upon  them ;  if  England  and  the  States,  with  tlie  court  of  Vienna  had  no4 
crushed  all  this,  and  entered  into  a  guaranty,  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  bj 
consequence,  of  the  Swedish  dominions  in  Germany.  Dantzic  was  at  this  time  severdj 
visited  with  a  plague,  which  swept  away  almost  one  half  of  their  inhabitants,  though  §en 
of  the  better  sort  died  of  the  infection.  This  put  their  neighbours  under  great  apprehen- 
sions, tlioy  feared  the  spreading  of  the  contagion ;  but  it  pleased  God,  it  went  no  farther 
This  sudden,  and,  as  it  seemed,  total  reverse  of  all  the  designs  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  wlu 
had  been  for  many  years  the  terror  of  all  his  neiglibours,  made  me  write  to  Dr.  Robmson 
who  had  lived  above  thirty  years  in  that  court,  and  is  now  bishop  of  Bristol,  for  a  particahu 
character  of  that  king.     I  shall  set  it  down  in  his  own  words  *. 

*  Dr.  John  Robiuson  was  a  native  of  Cleasby,  in  York,  tinucd  at  tho  Swcdisli  court  from  1683  to  1708.     Mncl 

fcliirc,  where  he  vnM  born  in  the  year  1(550.     Hi8  educa-  of  hii  celebrity  arow  from  his  •*  Account  of  Sweden,  ■ 

tion  concluded   at  Oriel   college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  it  was  in   1688,**  and  tho  render  who  withrt  fbr  fnithe 

Wauic  a   fellow,  and  a  munificent  patron.     Going  to  information  relative  to  that  kingdom  at  this  period,  vfl 

Sweden  as  domestic  chaplain  to  our  ambaiwador,  lie  con-  do  well  to  consult  it.     On  his  return  to  ^^g^nd,  k 

tinued  as  rc»itlent  whiht  liis  superior  was  absent,  and  obtained  the  deanery  of  Windsor,  the  TCgbtranhip  of  lb 

finally,  was  promoted  to  the  ambassadorship.     lie  cou>  order  of  the  garter,  and  a  prebond  ttuL  nt  Gbale 
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lie  is  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  tall  and  slender,  stoops  a  little,  and  in  his 
walking  discovers,  though  in  no  great  degree,  the  effect  of  breaking  his  thigh-bone  about 
eight  years  ago :  he  is  of  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy  constitution,  takes  a  pleasure  in 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  is  little  curious  about  his  repose  :  his  chief  and  almost 
only  exercise  has  been  riding,  in  which  he  has  been  extremely  excessive :  he  usually  eats 
with  a  good  appetite,  especially  in  the  morning,  which  is  the  best  of  his  three  meals  :  he 
never  drinks  any  thing  but  small  beer,  and  is  not  much  concerned  whether  it  be  good  or  bad : 
he  speaks  little,  is  very  thoughtful,  and  is  observed  to  mind  nothing  so  much  as  his  own 
affairs,  laying  his  designs,  and  contriving  the  ways  of  acting,  without  communicating  them 
to  any  till  they  are  to  be  put  in  execution  :  he  holds  few  or  no  councils  of  war  ;  and  though  in 
civil  affairs  his  ministers  have  leave  to  explain  their  thoughts,  and  are  heard  very  patiently,  yet 
he  relies  more  on  his  own  judgment,  than  on  theirs,  and  frequently  falls  on  such  methods  as 
are  farthest  from  their  thoughts  :  so  that  both  his  ministers  and  generals  have  hitherto  had 
the  glory  of  obedience,  without  either  the  praise,  or  blame,  of  having  advised  pnidently  or. 
otherwise.  The  reason  of  his  reservedness  in  consulting  others  may  be  thus  accounted  for ; 
he  came,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  succeed,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  by  the  forward  zeal 
of  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  a  few  months  declared  to  be  of  age ;  there  were  thbso 
about  him  that  magnified  his  understanding,  as  much  as  his  authority,  and  insinuated  that 
he  neither  needed  advice,  nor  could  submit  his  affairs  to  the  deliberation  of  others,  without 
some  diminution  of  his  own  supreme  power.  These  impressions  had  not  all  their  effect  till 
after  the  war  was  begun,  in  the  course  of  which  he  surmounted  so  many  impossibilities  (as  those 
about  him  thought  them)  that  he  came  to  have  less  value  for  their  judgments,  and  more  for 
his  own,  and  at  last  to  think  nothing  impossible.  So  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  under  God, 
as  well  all  his  glorious  successes,  as  the  late  reverse  of  them,  have  been  owing  solely  to  his 
own  conduct.  As  to  his  piety,  it  cannot  be  said  but  that  the  outward  appearances  have 
highly  recommended  it,  only  it  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  the  excess  of  his  revenge 
against  king  Augustus,  and  some  other  instances ;  but  he  is  not  suspected  of  any  bodily 
indulgences.  It  is  most  certain  he  has  all  along  wished  well  to  the  allies,  and  not  at  all  to 
France,  which  he  never  intended  to  serve  by  any  steps  he  has  made.  We  hear  the  Turks 
use  him  well,  but  time  must  show  what  use  they  will  make  of  him,  and  how  he  will  get 
back  into  his  own  kingdom.  If  this  misfortune  does  not  quite  ruin  him,  it  may  temper  his 
fire,  and  then  he  may  become  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  age.  Thus  I  leave  him  and 
liis  character. 

The  king  of  Denmark  spent  a  great  part  of  this  summer  in  a  very  expensive  course  of 
travelling  through  the  courts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  it  was  believed  he  intended  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  great  preparations  were  making,  for  giving  him  a  splendid  receptiofi ;  for  it 
was  given  out,  that  he  intended  to  change  his  religion ;  but  whether  these  reports  were  alto- 
gether groundless,  or  whether  their  being  so  commonly  believed,  was  likely  to  produce  some 
disorders  in  his  own  kingdom,  is  not  certainly  known ;  only  thus  much  is  certain,  that  ho 
stopped  at  Florence,  and  went  no  further,  but  returned  home ;  and  upon  the  king  of  Sweden's 
misfortunes,  entered  into  measures  to  attack  Sweden,  with  king  Augustus;  who  had  called 
a  diet  in  Poland,  in  which  he  was  acknowledged  their  king,  and  all  things  were  settled 
there,  according  to  his  wishes.  The  king  of  Denmark,  upon  his  return  home,  sent  an  army 
over  the  Sound  into  Schonen  ;  but  his  counsels  were  so  weak,  and  so  ill  conducted,  that  he 
did  not  send  a  train  of  artillery,  with  other  necessaries,  after  them  :  some  places,  that  were 
not  tenable,  were  yielded  up  by  the  Swedes,  and.  by  the  progress  that  he  made  at  first,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  that  province ;  bnt  the  Swedes  brought  an  army 
together,  though  far  inferior  to  the  Danes  in  number,  and  falling  on  them,  gave  them  such 

In  1710,  he  was  advanced   to  the  see  of  Bristol.     The  when  we  know  that  he  became  lord  privj  seal,  and  bishop 

chief  of  his  other  public  employments  and  preferments  are  of  London,  and  that  if  he  had  survived  Dr.  Tennison,  he 

noticed  in  future  pages.     He  died  in  1723.     Stackhoase  would  have  become  archbishop  of  Canterburj;  such  pre- 

iu  }iis  ^*  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Atterbury,"  speaks  of  Dr.  Ro-  ferments  are  guarantees  that  he  was  talented ;  and  the 

binson  with  great  contempt  and  asperity,  but  others  who  attributes  of  his  heart  seem  similarly  assured  by  his  endow, 

knew  him  well,  speak  of  him  as  having  deep  and  general  ments  of  Oriel  college  and  of  a  free  school  at  his  native 

knowledge,  as  being  religious,  good  humoured,  and  chart,  place. — Gen.   Biograpb.  Dictionary;  Noble's  Coniin.  of 

table;  characteristics  we  may  the  more  readily  believe,  Grainger. 
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an  entire  defeat,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  was  forced  to  bring  back,  as  well  a«  he  oool 
the  broken  remnants  of  his  army,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  that  inglorious  ezpeditioii. 
The  Swedish  army,  that  was  in  Poland,  having  got  into  Pomerania,  the  French  studied 
engage  them  to  fall  into  Saxony,  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  by  tliat  meai 
engage  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  recall  the  troops  that  were  in  the  queen's  service,  ai 
that  of  the  other  allies  in  Flanders ;  but  the  queen  and  the  States  interposed  efiectually  i 
this  matter,  and  the  Swedes  were  so  sensible,  how  much  they  might  need  their  protectioi 
that  they  acquiesced  in  the  propositions  that  were  made  to  them ;  so  the  peace  of  t1 
northern  parts  of  the  empire  was  secured.  A  peace  was  likewise  made  up,  bet'ween  tl 
grand  seignior  and  the  czar:  the  king  of  Sweden  continued  still  at  Bender;  the 
Hungary  went  still  on.  The  court  of  Vienna  published  ample  relations  of  the  great  si 
they  had  there ;  but  an  Hungarian  assured  me,  these  were  given  out  to  make  the  malooi 
tents  seem  an  inconsiderable  and  ruined  party.  There  were  secret  negotiations  still  gmi 
on,  but  without  effect. 

Nothing  of  importance  passed  on  the  sea :  the  French  put  out  no  fleet,  and  our  oonYO] 
were  so  well  ordered,  and  so  happy,  that  our  merchants  made  no  complaints :  towards  tl 
end  of  the  year  the  earl  of  Pembroke  found  the  care  of  the  fleet  a  load  too  heavy  for  hii 
to  bear,  and  that  he  could  not  discharge  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  done ;  so  he  desired  leave  to  la 
it  down.  It  was  offered  to  the  earl  of  Orford  :  but  though  he  was  willing  to  serve  at  ik 
head  of  a  commission,  he  refused  to  accept  of  it  singly ;  so  it  was  put  in  Gommission,  i 
which  he  was  the  first. 

1  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  session  of  parliament,  that  came  on  this  wiotea 
All  the  supplies  that  were  asked  for  canying  on  the  war,  were  granted,  and  put  on  goo 
funds ;  in  this  there  was  a  general  unanimous  concurrence :  but  the  great  businesB  of  tbi 
session,  that  took  up  most  of  their  time,  and  that  had  great  effects  in  conclunon,  related  in 
Dr.  Sachevcrel :  this  being  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  transactions  in  my  time,  I  wil 
relate  it  very  copiously.  Dr.  Sachevercl  was  a  bold  insolent  man,  with  a  very  small 
'  of  religion,  virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense,  but  he  resolved  to  force  himself  into  popuhuity 

[  preferment,  by  the  most  petulant  railings  at  dissenters,  and  low-churchmen,  in  several 

r  mons  and  libels,  written  without  either  chasteness  of  style,  or  liveliness  of  expression  :  all 

i  one  unpractised  strain  of  indecent  and  scurrilous  language.     When  he  had  pursued  tlu 

j-  method  for  several  years  without  effect,  he  was  at  last  brought  up  by  a  popular  election  to  i 

'  church  in  Southwark,  where  he  began  to  make  great  reflections  on  the  ministry,  represent- 

ing that  the  church  was  in  danger,  being  neglected  by  those  who  governed,  while  thef 
*  favoured  her  most  inveterate  enemies.     At  the  assizes  in  Derby  (where  he  preached  befinc 

the  judges)  and  on  the  fifth  of  November  (preaching  at  St.  Paul's  in  London)  he  gavi 
a  full  vent  to  his  fury,  in  the  most  virulent  declamation,  that  ho  could  contrive,  upon  tibesc 
words  of  St.  Paul's,  ^^  perils  from  false  brethren ; "  in  which,  after  some  short  reflectioni 
upon  popery,  he  let  himself  loose  into  such  indecencies,  that  both  the  man  and  the  sennoi 
were  universally  condemned :  he  assorted  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  the  highest  stiaii 
possible,  and  said,  that  to  charge  the  revolution  with  resistance,  >vas  to  cast  black  and  odiou 
imputations  on  it ;  pretending,  that  the  late  king  had  disowned  it,  and  cited  for  the  proof  d 
that,  some  words  in  his  declaration,  by  which  he  vindicated  himself  from  a  design  of  eOB- 
quest.  He  poured  out  much  scorn  and  scurrility  on  the  dissenters,  and  reflected  severely  oi 
the  toleration ;  he  said  the  church  was  violently  attacked  by  her  enemies,  and  loosolj 
defended  by  her  pretended  friends :  he  animated  the  people  to  stand  up  for  the  defence  i 
the  church,  for  which  he  said  he  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  desired  them  to  put  on  the  wfa<A 
armour  of  God.  The  court  of  aldermen  refused  to  desire  him  to  print  his  sermon;  hut  1m 
did  print  it,  pretending  it  was  upon  the  desire  of  Garrard,  then  lord  mayor,  to  whom  In 
dedicated  it,  with  an  inflaming  epistle- at  the  head  of  it.  The  party  that  opposed  the  minis 
try,  did  so  magnify  the  sermon,  that,  as  was  generally  reckoned,  about  forty  thousand  o 
them  were  printed,  and  dispersed  over  the  nation.  The  queen  seemed  highly  offended  at  it 
I  and  the  ministry  looked  on  it  as  an  attack  made  on  them,  that  was  not  to  be  despised.     Th 

lord  treasurer  was  so  described,  that  it  was  next  to  the  naming  him,  so  a  parliamentar 
..,  impeachment  was  resolved  on ;  Eyro,  then  solicitor-general,  and  others  tlionght  the  ahof 
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way  of  burning  the  sermon,  and  keeping  him  in  prison  during  the  session,  was  the  better 
method ;  but  the  more  solemn  way  was  unhappily  chosen  *. 

There  had  been,  ever  since  the  queen  came  to  the  crown,  an  open  revival  of  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  by  one  Leslie,  who  was  the  first  man  that  began  the 
war  in  Ireland,  saying,  in  a  speech  solemnly  made,  that  king  James,  by  declaring  himself  a 
papist,  could  no  longer  be  our  king,  since  he  could  not  be  the  defender  of  our  faith,  nor  the 
head  of  our  church  ;  dignities  so  inherent  in  the  crown,  that  he  who  was  incapable  of  these 
could  not  hold  it.  A  copy  of  which  speech  the  present  archbishop  of  Dublin  told  me  he 
had,  under  his  own  hand.  As  he  animated  the  people  with  his  speech,  so  some  actions 
followed  under  his  conduct  in  which  several  men  were  killed ;  yet  this  man  changed  sides 
quickly,  and  became  the  most  violent  Jacobite  in  the  nation,  and  was  engaged  in  many  plots, 
and  in  writing  many  books  against  the  revolution  and  the  present  government.  Soon  after 
the  queen  was  on  the  throne,  he,  or  his  son,  as  some  said,  published  a  series  of  weekly 
papers,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Rehearsal,"  pursuing  a  thread  of  arguments  in  them  M 
against  the  lawfulness  of  resistance,  in  any  case  whatsoever ;  deriving  government  wholly 
from  God,  denying  all  right  in  the  people,  either  to  confer  or  to  coerce  it.  The  ministers 
connived  at  this,  with  what  intention  God  knows  f. 

Whilst  these  seditious  papers  had  a  free  course  for  many  years,  and  were  much  spread 
and  magnified ;  one  Hoadley,  a  pious  and  jndicious  divine,  being  called  to  preach  before  the 
lord  mayor,  chose  for  his  text  the  first  verses  of  the  13th  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and  fairly 
explained  the  words  there,  that  they  were  to  be  understood  only  against  resisting  good 
governors,  upon  the  Jewish  principles ;  but  that  those  words  had  no  relation  to  bad  and 
cruel  governors  :  and  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  a  duty  incumbent  on  all 
men  to  resist  such  :  concluding  all  with  a  vindication  of  the  revolution  and  tho  present 
government.  Upon  this,  a  great  outcry  was  raised,  as  if  he  had  preached  up  rebellioti : 
several  books  were  written  against  him,  and  he  justified  himself,  with  a  visible  superiority 
of  argument,  to  them  all,  and  did  so  solidly  overthrow  the  conceit  of  one  Filmer,  now 
espoused  by  Leslie  (that  government  was  derived  by  primogeniture  from  the  first  patriarchs), 

*  Dr.  Henry  Sacheyerel  is  one  of  many  initances  of  W^ood's  Athena  Oxon.  i  Gen.  Biog.  Dicdonaiy ;  Noble\i 

the  importance  courerred  upon  an  obscure  individual  by  Contin.  of  Grainger. 

persecuting  him.  When  the  assailant  is  the  national  f  Charles  Leslie  was  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Leslie,  bishop 
government,  that  at  once  elevates  the  assailed  into  the  of  Clogher.  Originally  ho  was  intended  for  the  law,  but 
prominent  character  of  a  political  martyr.  Sachoverel,  left  the  pursuit  of  this  for  the  more  sacrod  profession.  In 
Wilkes,  and  Burdett,  are  sufficient  examples.  Dr.  Sacbe-  1687  he  obtained  the  chancellorship  of  Connor,  and  dif- 
vcrel  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Marlborough,  in  Wilt*  played  great  firmness  in  opposition  to  the  papists,  holding 
shiic,  and  born  there  in  the  year  1672.  It  is  curious  a  disputation  with  their  bishop  of  his  district,  and  prevent- 
that  two  such  opposite  politicians  as  he  and  Addison,  ing  the  intrusion  of  a  high  sheriff  holding  the  same  creed. 
should  be  dcmys  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  at  the  He  is  to  be  praised  rather  than  condemned  for  the  part 
same  time ;  and  it  is  as  remarkable  that  the  Heniy  he  took  at  the  Revolution  ;  for  he  conscientiously  be- 
Sachevcrcl  %vith  whom  Addison  was  so  intimate  at  Ox-  lieved  it  illegal  to  depose  the  reigning  monarch,  and 
ford,  is  not  the  same  pel  son  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  therefore,  although  still  adhering  to  the  protestant  reli- 
It  was  the  extreme  of  error  to  proceed  against  the  doctor  gion,  he  refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  king  Williaiii. 
in  the  most  solemn  of  legal  forms,  namely,  by  imprach-  Ho  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  restore  the  Stuart  family, 
nicnt — the  hangman  burnt  his  sermons,  and  the  mob  but  finding  their  cause  hopeless  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
revenged  this  by  setting  fire  to  dissenters*  chapels.  His  and  died  there  in  1722.  His  numerous  TTorks,  political 
prosecution  is  detailed  at  length  in  the  State  Trials,  and  and  theological,  are  enumerated  in  his  life,  given  in  the 
though  condemned,  his  was  the  triumph,  and  to  his  prose-  Biographia  Britannica.  Dr.  Johnson  has  praised  him  at 
cutors  it  was,  in  effect,  a  defeat.  He  travelled  in  state  a  powerful  and  unanswerable  defender  of  our  religion. 
through  many  parts  of  England  ;  wherever  he  approached  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  mentioned  in  the  next  panu 
a  town,  thousands  of  persons  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  graph,  is  the  prelate  who  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  Ban. 
ho  reached  liis  AVclch  living  after  a  progress  more  snitable  gorian  controversy,  which  took  its  i^pellation  from  his 
to  a  conqueror  than  a  degraded  priest.  After  his  three  being  at  the  time  bishop  of  Bangor.  The  doctor  main- 
years'  suspcnidon  were  expired,  his  prosecutors,  the  house  tained  in  this  that  the  cleigy  could  cldm  no  civil  power. 
of  commons,  the  tones  being  then  in  power,  ordered  him  His  opponents  were  Sherlock,  Ilare,  Law,  &c  Dr. 
to  preach  bcfuro  them,  and  thanked  him  for  his  sermon.  Hoadley  was  bom  at  Westerham,  in  the  year  1676, 
lie  was  given  the  rectoi-y  of  St.  Andrews,  Holbom,  and  receiving  his  education  under  his  father  at  the  Norwich 
if  his  friends  had  remained  at  the  head  of  aflaira,  he  Grammar  School,  and  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
probably  would  have  been  raised  to  the  bishops*  bench.  His  taste  was  for  controversy,  and,  besides  the  above-men- 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  strictly  to  the  tioned,  he  had  fierce  encounters  with  Calamy,  Atterbury, 
duties  of  his  profession,  making  no  efforts  to  obtain  pre*  and  others.  From  the  see  of  Bangor  he  was  succesdveiy 
ferment,  nor  embroiling  himself  at  all  with  politics.  In  removed  to  Hereford,  SaHsbnry,  and  Windietter,  when 
private  life  he  was  eminently  amiable.   He  died  in  1 724. —  he  died  in  1 761 .— Xten.  Biof  •  DietiMniry. 
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that  fur  some  time  he  silenced  his  advenaries :  but  it  was  an  easier  thing  to  keep  up 
clamour,  than  to  write  a  solid  answer.  Sachevcrel  did,  with  great  virulence,  reflect  on  hu 
and  on  mc  and  several  other  bishops,  carrying  his  venom  as  far  back  as  to  archbisb 
Grindal,  whom,  for  his  moderation,  he  called  a  perfidious  prelate,  and  a  false  son  of  i 
church.  When  it  was  moved  to  impeach  him,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  being  a  memli 
of  the  house  of  commons,  was  examined  to  this  point,  whether  the  sermon  "was  printed 
his  desire  or  order.  Upon  his  owning  it,  he  would  have  been  expelled  the  house  ;  but  ] 
denied  he  had  given  any  such  order,  thougli  Sacheverel  affirmed  it,  and  bronght  witnesses 
prove  it.  Yet  the  house  would  not  enter  upon  that  examination  ;  but  it  ^nras  thon^t  mo 
decent  to  seem  to  give  credit  to  their  own  member,  though  indeed  few  believed  him. 

Some  opposition  was  made  to  the  motion  for  impeaching  Sacheverel,  but  it  was  carried  1 
a  great  majority*.  The  proceedings  were  slow,  so  those  who  intended  to  inflame  the  cii 
and  the  nation  upon  that  occasion,  had  time  sufficient  given  them  for  laying  their  design 
They  gave  it  out  boldly,  and  in  all  places,  that  a  design  was  formed  by  the  whigs  to  pi 
down  the  church,  and  that  this  prosecution  was  only  set  on  foot  to  try  their  strength  ;  ai 
that,  upon  their  success  in  it,  they  would  proceed  more  openly.  Though  this  was  all  hLt 
hood  and  forgery,  yet  it  was  propagated  with  so  much  application  and  seal,  and  the  too 
employed  in  it  were  so  well  supplied  with  money  (from  whom  was  not  then  knovm),  tk 
it  is  scarcely  credible  how  generally  it  was  believed. 

Some  things  concurred  to  put  the  vulgar  in  ill  humour ;  it  was  a  time  of  dearth  ai 
scarcity,  so  that  the  poor  were  much  pinched.  The  summer  before,  ten  or  twelve  thoosai 
poor  people  of  the  palatinate,  who  were  reduced  to  great  misery,  came  into  England :  the 
were  well  received  and  supplied,  both  by  the  queen  and  by  the  voluntary  charities  of  goo 
people.  This  filled  our  own  poor  with  great  indignation,  who  thought  those  charitieSi  i 
which  they  had  a  iK'ttcr  right,  were  thus  intercepted  by  strangers ;  and  all  who  were  i 
affi^cted  studied  to  heighten  these  their  resentments.  The  clergy  did  generally^  espou 
Sacheverel  as  their  champion,  who  had  stood  in  the  breach  ;  and  so  they  reckoned  his  cam 
was  their  own.  Many  sermons  were  preached,  both  in  London  and  other  places,  to  provok 
the  people,  in  which  they  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  Some  accidents  concurred  t 
delay  the  proceedings ;  much  time  was  spent  in  preparing  the  articles  of  impeachment :  an 
the  answer  was  by  many  shifts  long  delayed :  it  was  bold,  without  either  submission  o 
common  respect :  he  justified  every  thing  in  his  sermon  in  a  very  haughty  and  assumiDj 
style.  In  conclusion,  the  lords  ordered  the  trial  to  be  at  the  bar  of  their  house ;  but  thosi 
who  found  that  by  gaining  more  time  the  people  were  still  more  inflamed,  moved  that  tb 
trial  might  be  public  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  whole  house  of  commons  might  bi 
present.  This  took  so  with  unthinking  people,  that  it  could  not  be  withstood,  though  thi 
effects  it  would  have  were  well  foreseen.  The  preparing  Westminster  Hall  was  a  work  o 
some  weeks. 

At  last,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  the  trial  began.  Sacheverel  was  lodged  n 
the  Temple,  and  came  every  day  with  great  solemnity  in  a  coach  to  the  Hall ;  great  crowd 
ran  about  hit?  coach  with  many  shouts,  expressing  their  concern  for  him  in  a  very  mde  aw 
tumultuous  manner.  The  trial  lasted  three  weeks,  in  which  all  other  business  was  at  i 
stand,  for  this  took  up  all  men'^s  thoughts.  The  managers  for  the  commons  opened  th 
matter  very  solemnly :  their  performances  were  much  and  justly  commended.  Jekyll,  Eyn 
Stinhope,  King,  but  above  all  Parker,  distinguished  themselves  in  a  very  particular  mannex 
they  did  copiously  justify  both  the  revolution  and  the  present  administration.  There  wa 
no  need  of  witnesses ;  for  the  sermon  being  owned  by  him,  all  the  evidence  was  hroogh 
from  it  by  laying  his  words  together,  and  by  showing  his  intent  and  meaning  in  them,  whid 
a]>p(>ar(?d  ft-om  comparing  one  place  with  another.  When  his  counsel,  sir  Simon  Harconrt 
I)(k1<1,  Phipps,  and  two  others,  came  to  plead  for  him,  they  very  freely  acknowledged  th 
lawfulneHB  of  resistance  in  extreme  cases,  and  plainly  justified  the  revolution  and  onr  deU 
verance  by  king  William  :  but  they  said  it  was  not  fit  in  a  sermon  to  name  such  an 


•  Acconlinff  to  loid  Ilardwicke,  Sacbovcrcrs  impcaclw     end  in  the  ruin  of  the  whip  partr. — Oxford  ed.  of  tU 
n.ent  vrai  chiefly  pressed  by  lord  Wharton.     Swift  says     work ;  Swift^s  Foiir  lust  Years  of  Queen  Anno 
tbot  ho  heard  lord  Somen  foretell  that  it  would  probably 
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tion  ;  that  the  duties  of  morality  ought  to  be  deliyered  in  their  full  extent,  without  supposing 
an  extraordinary  case  :  and  therefore  Sacheverel  had  followed  precedents,  set  by  our  greatest 
divines,  ever  since  the  reformation,  and  ever  since  the  revolution.  Upon  this  they  opened  a 
great  field  :  they  began  with  the  declarations  made  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  time :  they 
insisted  next  upon  the  Homilies,  and  from  thence  instanced  in  a  large  series  of  bishops  and 
divines,  who  had  preached  the  duty  of  submission  and  non-resistance  in  very  full  terms, 
without  supposing  any  exception ;  some  excluding  all  exceptions  in  as  positive  a  manner  as 
he  had  done.  They  explained  the  word  revolution,  as  belonging  to  the  new  settlement  upon 
king  James's  withdrawing ;  tliough,  in  the  common  acceptation,  it  was  understood  of  the 
whole  transaction,  from  the  landing  of  the  Dutch  army,  till  the  settlement  made  by  the 
convention.  So  they  understanding  the  revolution  in  that  sense,  there  was  indeed  no  resist- 
ance there.  If  the  passage  quoted  from  the  declaration  given  out  by  the  late  king,  while  he 
was  prince  of  Orange,  did  not  come  up  to  that  for  which  he  quoted  it,  he  ought  not  to  be 
censured  because  his  quotation  did  not  fully  prove  his  point.  As  for  his  invective  against 
the  dissenters  and  the  toleration,  they  laboured  to  turn  that  off,  by  saying  he  did  not  reflect 
on  what  was  allowed  by  law,  but  on  the  permission  of,  or  the  not  punishing,  many  who 
published  impious  and  blasphemous  books.  And  a  collection  was  made  of  passages  in  books 
full  of  crude  impiety  and  of  bold  opinions.  This  gave  great  offence  to  many,  who  thought 
that  this  was  a  solemn  publishing  of  so  much  impiety  to  the  nation,  by  which  more  mischief 
would  be  done  than  by  the  books  themselves ;  for  most  of  them  had  been  neglected,  and 
known  only  to  a  small  number  of  those  who  encouraged  them  ;  and  the  authors  of  many  of 
these  books  had  been  prosecuted  and  punished  for  them.  As  to  those  parts  of  the  sermon 
that  set  out  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  though  both  houses  had  some  years  ago  voted  it 
a  great  offence,  to  say  it  was  in  danger,  they  said  it  might  have  been  in  none  four  years  ago, 
when  these  votes  passed,  and  yet  be  now  in  danger :  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  wrath  of  God  for  such  impieties.  They  said  the  reflections  on  the 
administration  were  not  meant  of  those  employed  immediately  by  the  queen,  but  of  men  in 
inferior  posts.  If  his  words  seemed  capable  of  a  bad  sense,  they  were  also  capable  of  a  more 
innocent  one ;  and  every  man  was  allowed  to  put  any  construction  on  his  words  that  they 
could  bear.  When  the  counsel  had  ended  their  defence,  Sacheverel  concluded  it  vnih  a 
speech,  which  he  read  with  much  bold  heat ;  in  which,  vnth  many  solemn  asseverations,  he 
iustified  his  intentions  towards  the  queen  and  her  government :  he  spoke  with  respect,  both 
of  the  revolution  and  the  protestant  succession ;  he  insisted  most  on  condemning  all  resist- 
ance, imder  any  pretence  whatsoever,  without  mentioning  the  exception  of  extreme  necessity, 
as  his  counsel  had  done  ;  he  said  it  was  th«  doctrine  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  bred  up ; 
and  added  many  pathetical  expressions,  to  move  the  audience  to  compassion.  This  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  weaker  sort,  while  it  possessed  those,  who  knew  the  man  and  his  ordinary 
discourses,  with  horror,  when  they  heard  him  affirm  so  many  falsehoods,  with  such  solemn 
appeals  to  God.  It  was  very  plain  the  speech  was  made  for  him  by  others ;  for  the  style 
was  correct,  and  far  different  from  his  own. 

During  the  trial,  the  multitudes  that  followed  him  all  the  way  as  he  came,  and  as  he  went 
back,  showed  a  great  concern  for  him,  pressing  about  him,  and  striving  to  kiss  his  hand. 
Money  was  thrown  among  them,  and  they  were  animated  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  they 
went  to  pull  down  some  meeting-houses,  which  was  executed  on  five  of  them,  as  far  as 
burning  all  the  pews  in  them.  This  was  directed  by  some  of  better  fashion,  who  followed 
tlic  mob  in  hackney  coaches,  and  were  seen  sending  messages  to  them.  The  word,  upon  which 
all  shouted,  was  ^'The  Church  and  Sacheverel!"  and  such  as  joined  not  in  the  shout  were 
insulted  and  knocked  down.  Before  my  own  door  one,  with  a  spade,  cleft  the  skull  of 
another,  who  would  not  shout  as  they  did.  There  happened  to  be  a  meeting-house  near  me, 
out  of  which  they  drew  every  thing  that  was  in  it,  and  burned  it  before  the  door  of  the 
house.  They  threatened  to  do  the  like  execution  on  my  house ;  but  the  noise  of  the  riot 
coming  to  court,  orders  were  sent  to  the  guards,  to  go  about  and  disperse  the  multitudes  and 
secure  the  public  peace.  As  the  guards  advanced  the  people  ran  away,  some  few  were  only 
taken :  these  were  afterwards  prosecuted,  but  the  party  ^owed  a  violent  concern  for  them : 
two  of  them  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  small  fines  were  set  on  the  rest,  but 
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no  execution  followed ;  and  after  some  months,  they  were  yndoned'.  And  indeed  tti 
remissness  in  punishing  so  great  a  disorder  was  looked  on  as  the  preparing  and  enoooiagi^ 
men  to  new  tumults.  There  was  a  secret  management  in  this  matter  that  iTnaifii  al 
people ;  for  though  the  queen,  upon  an  address  made  to  her  by  the  honBO  of  *^n— wy?m,  mi 
out  a  proclamation,  in  which  this  riot  was  with  severe  words  laid  npon '  pafnala  and  ma 
jurors,  who  were  certainly  the  chief  promoters  of  it,  yet  the  pxooeedings  aflerwaids  did  aol 
answer  the  threatenings  of  the  proclamation. 

When  SachcYcrel  had  ended  his  defence,  the  managers  for  the  honae  of  oommons  lepGed, 
and  showed  very  evidently  that  the  words  of  his  sermon  could  not  reasonably  bear  any  otkt 
sense  but  that  for  which  they  had  charged  him.  This  was  an  easy  perf<»inanoe,  and  thej 
managed  it  with  great  life ;  but  the  humour  of  the  town  was  turned  agunst  them,  and  all 
the  clergy  appealed  for  Sacheverel.  Many  of  the  queen  s  chaplains  stood  about  btm^  eneos- 
raging  and  magnifying  him;  and  it  was  given  out  that  the  queen  heraelf  laToored  lam; 
though,  upon  my  first  coming  to  town,  which  was  after  the  impeachment  was  broogfat  op  to 
the  lords,  she  said  to  me  that  it  was  a  bad  sermon,  and  that  he  deserved  well  to  be  pmiahed 
for  it.  AH  her  ministers,  who  were  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  named  to  be  maiiam^ 
and  they  spoke  veiy  zealously  for  public  liberty,  justifying  the  revolution.  Holt^  the  Vxi 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  died  during  the  trial.  He  was  very  learned  in  the  hw, 
and  had  upon  great  occasions  showed  an  intrepid  zeal  in  asserting  its  authority  ;  for  he  va- 
tured  on  tiie  indignation  of  both  houses  of  parliament  by  turns,  when  he  thought  the  bw 
was  with  him.  He  was  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  great  integrity,  and  set  himself  wiA 
great  application  to  the  functions  of  that  important  post*.  Immediately  npon  his  desA 
Parker  was  made  lord  chief  justice.  This  great  promotion  seemed  an  evident  demonstnte 
of  the  queen's  approving  tho  prosecution ;  for  none  of  the  managers  had  treated  Sachewd 
so  severely  as  he  had  done :  yet  secret  whispers  were  very  confidently  set  ahont  tinl^ 
though  the  queen's  affairs  put  her  on  acting  tho  part  of  one  that  was  pleased  with  the  tfffSf, 
yet  she  disliked  it  all,  and  would  take  the  first  occasion  to  show  it. 

After  the  trial  was  ended,  the  debate  was  taken  up  in  the  house  of  lords.     It  stuck  kw 
on  the  first  article.     None  pretended  to  justify  the  sermon,  or  to  assert  absolute  non  uoiit 
ance :  all  who  favoured  liim  went  upon  tliis,  that  the  duty  of  obedience  ought  to  be  ddifvnd 
in  full  and  general  words,  without  putting  in  exceptions,  or  supposing  odious  cases :  Aig  U 

*  Sir  John  Holt  wu  tho  son  of  tir  Thomaa  Holt,  who  to  demand  of  him  reuou  and  ezpUnaCioiM  Ibr  kit  4^ 

never  rote  ahove  tho  dignity  of  a  serjeant-at-law.    Ho  sion  in  an<  election  caose,  bat  he  would  not  mn  mj. 

was  bom  in  1642,  at  Thame.     His  youtli  garo  no  pre-  Tho  speaker  and  some  of  the  members  ^^tf  mio  !■ 

monitions  of  his  maturcr  excellence,  for  ho  was  unman-  court  to  urge  their  messi^,  but  be  «id  to  tlicoi,  *  I  itt 

offcably  wild,  both  at  Abingdon  school,  and  Oriel  college,  here  to  administer  justice;  if  yoa  lied  the  lAtle  Wmi 

Oxford.     No  sooner  had  ho  been  called  to  the  bar  by  tho  of  commons  in  your  belly,  Mr.  Speeker.  I  iVimy  fc» 

licnchors  of  Gray*s  iun,  and  fairly  embaikcd  in  his  pro-  gard  you ;  and,  if  yon  do  not  immediatelj  letire.  1  «31 

fes^ion,  than  his  appIii>ation  to  his  studies  became  un-  commit  you,  and  those  with  you.** 
wearied.     He  rapidly  attained  tho  degree  of  a  Serjeant,         An  old  decrepid  woman  bebf  ■m%iied  befaiiUBftr 

and  was  chosen  recorder  of  London ;  but  resigned  this  witchcraft,  he  enquired  how  it  waa  pi««^H|    g^i  Wh 

latter  ofTico  in  1687,  being  resolved  not   to  submit  to  answered  that  it  was  by  a  spell,  be  aaked  to  eee  it.  aai  a 

support  tho  arbitrary  measures  of  James  tho  Second,  piece  of  parchment  was  handed  to  him.     Herliw  ~ 

When  the  convention  met  for  the  purpose  of  arranging*  jated  the  prisoner  as  to  how  sheobtaliied  It,  die  1 

tlio  conditions  for  William  to  succeed  to  tho  vacant  that  a  young  gentleman  gave  it  to  her,  ■■  %  eon 

throno,  Holt,  with  four  other  barristers,  Msynaid,  PoU  daughter's  sgue,  which  it  had  cued,  end  anaT 

Irxfun,  Bradford*  and  Atkinson,  were  selected   by  the  '*  I  am  glad  of  it,**  said  Holt ;  and  then  tunriBg  to  ifa 

]N-cr8  to  assist  with  their  advice.     In  1689,  he  reached  jury,   ho  added,    **  Gentlemen,    whan    I    w    jw^ 

tho  greatest  elevation  in  his  profession  that  ho  chose  to  thoughtless,  and  had  spent  my  menay,  I,  aad  MNBe  Cip- 

nccept,  being  in  that  year  advanced  to  tho  chief- justiceship  panions  equally  unthinking,  went  to  this  wemeali 

of  tho  kingis  bench.     An  offer  was  niado  to  him  of  tho  then  a  public  one ;  having  no  money  to  pnj 

lord  chanrollorship,  but  he  replied,  **  I  never  had  bnt  one  iug,  I  hit  upon  a  stratagem  to  get  off  eeot  ft 

cause  in  chancery,  and,  as  I  lost  that,  I  cannot  think  her  daughter  ill,  I  pretended  I  bad  a  ipeQ  to 

niytclf  qualified  for  so  great  a  trust.**   No  sounder  lawyer  I  wrote  tho  classic  line  you  see;  eo  thai  if  enToatli 

ever  sat  in  Westminstc^r  Hall ;  nonecver  more  undauntedly  punishable,  it  is  I,  and  not  the  prbonec*     8hewee> 

maintained  tho  dignity  of  a  judge  snd  the  liberties  of  tho  quitted,  and  the  chief-justioe  amply  recompeaaed  her  ftr 

|icoplu.     In  tho  Banbury  cause  he  told  tho  house  of  lords  the  deceit  he  had  used  towards  her  in  fbnner  yean.  Tib 

tliat  they  should  respect  the  laws  which  had  made  them  admirable  man  died  in  171 1«  and  wni  bnried  ia  RoteMO 

so  grcat.--Prcsiding  over  that  law,  he  should  not  regard  church,  Suliblk,  where  there  b  a  fine  DumnuMnt  lo  hit 

tlivir  decisions,  nor  give  them  reasons  for  his  conduct,  memory,  and  his  statue,  life  sice,  ntting  in  hit  n 

Ho  similarly  defied  tlic  house  of  commons.     They  sent  Life,  published  in  1764  ;  Nob]e*t  Conkin.  of  <~ 
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been  the  method  of  all  our  divines.  Pains  were  also  taken  to  show  that  his  sermon  did  not 
reflect  on  the  revolution.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that  since  the  roTolution  had  hap<i 
pened  so  lately,  and  was  made  still  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  those  absolute  express 
sions  did  plainly  condemn  it.  The  revolution  was  the  whole  progress  of  the  turn,  from  tha 
prince  of  Orange's  landing,  till  the  act  of  settlement  passed.  The  act  of  parliament  expressed 
what  was  meant  by  the  abdication  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne ;  that  it  did  not  only 
relate  to  king  James's  withdrawing  himself,  but  to  his  ceasing  to  govern  according  to  our 
constitution  and  laws,  setting  up  his  mere  will  and  pleasure  as  the  measure  of  his  govern- 
ment. This  was  made  plainer  by  another  clause  in  the  acts  then  passed,  which  provided, 
that  if  any  of  our  princes  should  become  papists,  or  marry  papists,  the  subjects  were  in  those 
cases  declared  to  be  free  from  their  allegiance.  Some  of  the  bishops  spoke  in  this  debate  on 
each  side.  Hooper,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  spoke  in  excuse  of  Sacheverel :  but  Talbot, 
bishop  of  Oxford  *  ;  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  Trinmel,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  myself, 
spoke  on  the  other  side.  We  showed  the  falsehood  of  an  opinion,  too  commonly  received, 
tiiat  the  church  of  England  had  always  condemned  resistance,  even  in  the  cases  of  extreme 
tyranny.  The  books  of  the  Maccabees,  bound  in  our  bibles,  and  approved  by  our  articles 
(as  containing  examples  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  though  not  as  any  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  Scripture),  contained  a  full  and  clear  precedent  for  resisting  and  shaking  o£f 
extremity.  The  Jews,  under  that  brave  family,  not  only  defended  themselves  against 
Antiochus,  but  formed  themselves  into  a  free  and  new  government.  Our  homilies  were  only. 
against  wilful  rebellion,  such  as  had  been  then  against  our  kings,  while  they  were  governing 
by  law.  But  at  that  very  time  queen  Elizabeth  had  assisted  first  the  Scotch  and  then  the 
French,  and  to  the  end  of  her  days  continued  to  protect  the  States,  who  not  only  resisted^ 
but,  as  the  Maccabees  had  done,  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  set  up  a  new  form  o£ 
government ;  in  all  this  she  was  not  only  justified  by  the  best  writers  of  that  time,  such  as 
Jewel  and  Bilson,  but  was  approved  and  supported  in  it ;  both  her  parliaments  and  convo^ 
cations  gave  her  subsidies  to  carry  on  those  wars.  The  same  principles  were  kept  up  all 
king  James's  reign :  in  the  beginning  of  king  Charles's  reign  he  protected  the  Bochellera, 
and  asked  supplies  from  the  parliament  to  enable  him  to  do  it  effectually ;  and  ordered  a 
fast  and  prayers  to  be  made  for  them.  It  is  true,  soon  after  that,  new  notions  of  absolute 
power,  derived  from  God  to  kings,  were  taken  up :  at  the  first  rise  given  to  these  by  Man-* 
waring,  they  were  condemned  by  a  sentence  of  the  lords ;  and  though  he  submitted  and 
retracted  his  opinion,  yet  a  severe  censure  passed  upon  him.  But  during  the  long  discon- 
tinuance of  parliaments  that  followed,  this  doctrine  was  more  favoured :  it  was  generally 
preached  up,  and  many  things  were  done  pursuant  to  it,  which  put  the  nation  into  the  great 
convulsions  that  followed  in  our  civil  wars.  After  these  were  over,  it  was  natural  to  return 
to  the  other  extreme,  as  courts  naturally  favour  such  doctrines.  King  James  trusted  tpo 
much  to  it ;  yet  the  very  assertors  of  that  doctrine  were  the  first  who  pleaded  for  resbtanoe, 
when  they  thought  they  needed  it.  Here  was  matter  for  a  long  debate.  It  was  carried,  by 
a  majority  of  seventeen,  that  the  first  article  was  proved.  The  party  that  was  for  Sacheverel 
made  no  opposition  to  the  votes  upon  the  following  articles,  but  contented  themselves  with 
protesting  against  them.  The  lords  went  down  to  the  hall,  where  the  question  being  put 
upon  the  whole  impeachment,  goilty  or  not  guilty,  fifty-two  voted  him  not  guilty,  and  sixty'^ 
nine  voted  him  guilty. 

The  next  debate  was  what  censure  ought  to  pass  upon  him ;  and  here  a  strange  turn 
appeared :  some  seemed  to  apprehend  the  effects  of  a  popular  fury,  if  the  censure  was  severe ; 
to  others  it  was  said  that  the  queen  desired  it  might  be  mild ;  so  it  was  proposed  to  suspend 
him  from  preaching  for  one  year,  others  were  for  six  years ;  but  by  a  vote  it  was  fixed  to 
three  years.     It  was  next  moved  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  all  preferment  for  those 

*  Dr.  Willuun  Talbot  was  born  at  Stourton  Castle,  in  preferred  in  1699.     In  succesnon,  he  filled  the  sees  of 

Stafiordshiro,  during  the  year  1659.    Whilst  at  Oriel  Salisbury  and  DurhAm.      His  generosity  exceeded  his 

college,   Oxford,  ho  particularly  distinguished  himself,  princibly  iuoome,  but  his  son  being  lord  chancellor  of 

Tho  kinducss  of  his  distant  relative,  the  duke  of  Shrews-  England  su|q>lied  his  pecuniary  deficiencies.     He  died  in 

bury,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  obtain  tho  court  patron-  1730. — Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Durham    Koble's  Contin. 

age.     Quoen  Mary  admired  him  as  a  pulpit  orator,  which  of  Grainger. 

led  the  way  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  im-  

3  I  i 
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three  yean :  upon  that  the  house  was  divided,  fifty-nine  were  for  the  Tote  and  sixty  n 
against  it.  So  that  being  laid  aside,  the  sermon  was  oideied  to  be  bomt  in  the  preaeno 
the  lord  mayor  and  the  sherift  of  London,  and  this  was  done ;  only  the  lord  mayxw,  bein 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  did  not  think  he  was  bound  to  be  present.  The  lords  i 
voted  that  the  decrees  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  passed  in  1683,  in  ^rhich  the  afaeo] 
authority  of  princes  and  the  unalterablcness  of  the  hereditary  right  of  eaooeeding  to 
crown  were  asserted  in  a  very  high  stnun,  should  be  burnt  with  Sadieverel'e  sennon.  1 
house  of  commons  likewise  ordered  the  impious  collection  of  blasphemons  ezprenouB  t 
Sacheverel  had  printed  as  his  justification  to  be  also  burnt. 

When  this  mild  judgment  was  given,  those  who  had  supported  him  dniing  the  t 
expressed  an  inconceivable  gladness,  as  if  they  had  got  a  victory ;  bonfires,  ^iiw^iinatii 
and  other  marks  of  joy  appeared,  not  only  in  London,  but  over  the  whole  kin^gdom. 

This  had  yet  greater  effects :  addresses  were  set  on  foot  firom  all  the  parts  of  the  nati 
in  which  the  absolute  power  of  our  princes  was  asserted,  and  all  resistance  was  wnmAww 
under  the  designation  of  antimonarchical  and  republican  principles :  the  queen's  herediti 
right  was  acknowledged,  and  yet  a  zeal  for  the  protestant  succesnon  was  likewise  pretend 
to  make  those  addresses  pass  the  more  easily  with  unthinking  multitudes.  Meat  of  th 
concluded  with  an  intimation  of  their  hopes  that  the  queen  would  dissolve  the  present  p 
liament,  giving  assurances  that,  in  a  new  election,  they  would  choose  none  bnt  sndi 
should  be  faithful  to  the  crown  and  zealous  for  the  church.  These  were  at  fint  m 
coldly  received ;  for  the  queen  either  made  no  answer  at  all,  or  made  them  in  very  gene 
words.  Addresses  were  brought,  upon  the  other  hand,  magnifying  the  conduct  of  i 
parliament,  and  expressing  a  zeal  for  maintaining  the  revolution  and  the  protcsti 
succession. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  queen,  in  her  apm 
thereupon,  expressed  her  concern  that  there  was  cause  given  for  that  which  had  taken  up 
much  of  their  time,  wishing  that  all  her  people  would  be  quiet  and  mind  their  own  bnsinei 
adding,  that  in  all  times  there  was  too  much  occasion  given  to  complain  of  impiety,  fa 
that  she  would  continue  that  zeal  which  she  had  hitherto  expressed  for  religion  and  for  t 
church.  Tliis  seemed  to  look  a  different  way  from  tho  whispers  that  had  been  set  ahoi 
Soon  after  that  she  made  a  step  that  revived  them  again.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbniy  b 
gone  out  of  England  in  the  end  of  the  former  reign,  thinking,  as  he  gave  ont,  that 
warmer  climate  waa  necessary  for  his  health.  He  stayed  severad  yean  at  Rome,  where  1 
became  acquainted  with  a  Roman  lady ;  and  she,  upon  his  leaving  Rome  to  retam 
England,  went  after  him  to  Augsbuig,  where  she  overtook  him,  and  declared  hersdf  a  pv 
tcstant ;  upon  which  he  married  her  there,  and  came  with  her  back  to  England  in  the  ye 
I7O6.  Upon  his  return,  the  whigs  lived  in  civilities  with  him ;  but  £hey  thought  fa 
leaving  England,  and  his  living  so  long  out  of  it,  while  we  were  in  so  much  danger  at  hon 
and  his  strange  marriage,  gave  just  cause  of  suspicion.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  tl 
lord  Godolphin  lived  still  in  friendship  with  him,  and  studied  to  overcome  the  jealousifis  thi 
the  whigs  had  of  him  ;  for  they  generally  believed  that  he  had  advised  the  late  king  to  tl 
change  he  made  in  his  ministry  towards  the  end  of  his  reign.  He  seemed  not  to  be  oonoenn 
at  the  distance  in  which  he  was  kept  from  business,  but  in  the  late  trial  he  left  the  whigs  i 
eI  every  vote ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  the  queen,  without  con 

municating  the  matter  to  any  of  her  ministers,  took  the  chiunberlain's  white  staff  tnna  tl 
1  marquis  of  Kent  (whom,  in  recompense  for  that,  she  advanced  to  be  a  duke),  and  gave 

to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.    This  gave  a  great  alarm ;  for  it  was  upon  that  oonchided  Hu 

a  total  change  of  tlie  ministry  would  quickly  follow  :  the  change  of  principles  that  he  ha 

discovered  in  the  trial  was  imputed  to  a  secret  management  between  him  and  Harley,  wil 

.  tlie  new  favourite.     The  queen's  inclination  to  her,  and  her  alienation  firom  the  duohes^  < 

^  I^Iarlborough,  did  increase,  and  broke  out  in  many  little  things  not  worth  "^""^ng :  iqM 

that,  the  duchess  retired  from  tho  court,  and  appeared  no  more  at  it.  The  duke  of  Shrswi 
bury  gave  the  ministers  very  positive  assurances  that  his  principles  were  the  same  the 
had  l)ecn  during  the  last  reign,  and  were  in  no  respect  altered.  Upon  which  he  desirsd  i 
enter  into  confidences  with  Uiem ;  but  there  was  now  too  much  ground  given  for 
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During  ibis  winter  I  was  encouraged  by  tbe  queen  to  speak  more  firefly  to  ber  of  her 
affairs  than  I  had  ever  ventured  to  do  formerly.  I  told  her  what  reports  were  secretly 
spread  of  her  through  the  nation,  as  if  she  favoured  the  demgn  of  bringing  the  pretender  to 
succeed  to  the  crown,  upon  a  bargain  that  she  should  hold  it  during  her  life :  I  was  sure 
these  reports  were  spread  about  by  persons  who  were  in  the  confidence  of  thosd  that  were 
believed  to  know  her  mind :  I  was  well  assured  that  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland  had,  ilpon  her 
coming  to  the  crown,  sent  up  one  Ogilby,  of  Boyne,  who  was  in  great  esteem  among  them^ 
to  propose  the  bargain  to  her ;  he,  when  he  went  back,  gave  the  party  full  assurances  thai 
she  accepted  of  it :  this  I  had  from  some  of  the  lords  of  Scotland,  who  were  then  in  the 
secret  witli  the  professed  Jacobites.  The  earl  of  Cromarty  made  a  speech  in  parliament,  as 
was  formerly  mentioned,  contradicting  this,  and  alluding  to  the  distinction  of  the  calvinists, 
made  between  the  secret  and  the  revealed  will  of  Qod.  Ho  assured  them  the  qUeen  had  no 
secret  will,  contrary  to  that  which  she  declared.  Yet  at  the  same  time  his  brother  gave  the 
party  assurances  to  the  contrary.  I  told  the  queen  all  this ;  and  said,  if  she  was  capable  of 
makmg  such  a  bargain  for  herself,  by  which  her  people  were  to  be  delivered  up  and  sacrificed 
after  her  death,  as  it  would  darken  all  the  glory  of  her  reign,  so  it  must  set  all  her  people  to 
consider  of  the  most  proper  ways  of  securing  themselves,  by  bringing  over  the  protestant 
successors ;  in  which  I  told  her  plainly  I  would  concur,  if  she  did  not  take  effectual  means 
to  extinguish  those  jealousies.  I  told  her,  her  ministers  had  served  her  with  that  fidelity, 
and  such  success,  that  her  making  a  change  among  them  would  amaase  all  the  world.  The 
glory  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  arose  from  the  firmness  of  her  counsels  and  the  continuance 
of  her  ministers ;  as  the  three  last  reigns,  in  which  the  ministry  was  often  changed,  had 
suffered  extremely  by  it.  I  also  showed  her,  that  if  she  suffered  the  pretender's  party  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  his  succeeding  her,  she  ought  not  to  imagine  that,  when  they  thought 
they  had  fixed  that  matter,  they  would  stay  for  the  natural  end  of  her  life ;  but  that  they 
would  find  ways  to  shorten  it :  nor  did  I  think  it  was  to  be  doubted,  but  that,  in  I7O69 
when  the  pretender  was  upon  the  sea,  they  had  laid  some  assassinates  here,  who,  upon  the 
news  of  his  landing,  would  have  tried  to  despatch  her.  It  was  certain  that  their  interest  led 
them  to  it,  as  it  was  known  that  their  principles  did  allow  of  it.  This,  with  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  I  laid  before  the  queen.  She  heard  me  patiently :  she  was  for 
the  most  part  silent ;  yet,  by  what  she  said,  she  seemed  desirous  to  make  me  think  she 
agreed  to  what  I  had  laid  before  her ;  but  I  found  afterwards  it  had  no  effect  upon  her :  yet  I 
had  great  quiet  in  my  own  mind,  since  I  had,  with  an  honest  freedom,  made  the  best  use  I 
could  have  of  the  access  I  had  to  her. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  went  beyond  sea  in  February,  to  prepare  all  matters  for  an 
early  campaign,  designing  to  open  it  in  April,  which  was  done.  The  French  had  Wrought 
so  long  upon  their  lines,  that  it  was  thou^t  they  would  have  taken  as  much  care  in  main- 
taining them ;  but,  upon  the  advance  of  our  army,  they  abandoned  them.  And  though 
they  seemed  resolved  to  make  a  stand  upon  the  Scarp,  yet  they  ran  from  that  likewise ;  and 
this  opened  the  way  all  on  to  Douay :  so  that  was  invested.  The  garrison  was  eight  thou- 
sand strong,  well  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  make  a  brave  defence :  the  besieged 
sallied  out  often,  sometimes  with  advantage,  but  much  oftener  with  loss.  It  was  the  middle 
of  May  before  the  French  could  bring  their  army  together :  it  appeared  that  they  resolved 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  though  they  had  brought  up  together  a  vast  army  of  two 
hundred  battalions  and  three  hundred  squadrons.  They  lay  before  Arras,  and  advanced  to 
the  plains  of  Lens.  Yillars  commanded,  and  made  such  speeches  to  his  army,  that  it  wiiB 
generally  believed  he  would  venture  on  a  battle,  rather  than  look  on  and  see  Douay  lost. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  posted  their  army  so  advantageously,  both  to 
cover  the  siege  and  to  receive  the  enemy,  that  he  durst  not  attack  them  ;  but  after  ho  had 
looked  on  a  f^w  days,  in  which  the  two  armies  were  not  above  a  league  distant,  he  drew  off. 
So  the  siege  going  on,  and  no  relief  appearing,  both  Douay  and  the  Fort  Escarp  capitulated 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June. 

I  have  now  completed  my  first  design  in  writing,  which  was  to  give  a  history  of  our 
affairs  for  fifty  years,  from  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1660.  So  if  I  confined  mjrself  to  that 
[  should  here  give  over.     But  the  war  seeming  now  to  bo  near  an  end,  and  the  peace*  in 
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which  it  must  end,  being  that  which  will  probably  give  a  new  settleiiieiit  to  mD  Europe,  m 
well  as  to  our  affairs,  I  resolve  to  cany  on  this  work  to  the  concliuion  of  the  war.  Aid 
therefore  I  begin  with  the  progress  of  tho  negotiations  for  peace,  which  soemed  now  to  be 
prosecuted  with  wamith. 

All  tho  former  winter  an  intercourse  of  letters  was  kept  up  bctwoen  Petteomn  and  Toicj, 
to  try  if  an  expedient  could  be  found  to  soften  that  article  for  the  reduction  «if  l^iain  to  the 
obedience  of  king  Charles,  which  was  the  thirty-scvrnth  article  of  the  preliminaries.     It  ttfB 
was  kept  in  agitation  upon  the  foot  of  offering  throe  towns  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  to  be  restored  by  them  when  tho  affiiirs  of  Spain  should  be  settled  ;  otherwise  to  be 
still  retained  by  them.    The  meaning  of  which  was  no  other  than  that  F^nce  was  willii^ 
to  lose  three  towns  moro,  in  case  king  Philip  should  keep  Spain  and  the  "West  Indies.    The 
places  thereforo  ought  to  have  borne  some  equality  to  that  for  which  they  -were  to  be  given  is 
pawn ;  but  the  answers  tlie  French  made  to  every  proposition,  showed  they  meant  notU^ 
but  to  amuse  and  distract  tho  allies.    The  first  demand  tho  allies  made  was  of  the  places  ii 
Spain,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France ;  for  the  delivering  up  these  might  have  beta 
a  good  step  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole.     But  this  v^as  flatly  refused ;  and,  that  the  ki^ 
of  France  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  treat  about  it,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  he  diawa 
out  of  all  the  strong  places  in  Spain,  and,  soon  after,  out  of  that  kingdom,  pretending  he  wm 
thereby  evacuating  it ;  though  the  Fronch  forces  wero  kept  still  in  the  neighbourhood :  to  a 
show  was  made  of  leaving  Spain  to  defend  itself.     And  upon  that  king  Philip  prevailed  ca 
the  Spaniards  to  make  groat  efforts,  beyond  what  was  ever  expected  of  them.     This  wai 
done  by  the  French  king  to  deceive  both  the  allies  and  his  own  Bubjects,  "who  were  calliv 
loudly  fur  a  peace  :  and  it  likewise  eased  him  of  a  groat  part  of  tho  charge  that  Spainlnd 
put  him  to.     But  while  his  troops  wero  called  out  of  that  kingdom,  as  many  desertsd,  by  a 
visible  connivance,  as  made  up  several  battalions ;  and  all  the  Walloon  n^iments^  as  be^ 
subjects  of  Spain,  were  sent  thither  :  so  that  king  Philip  was  not  weakened  by  the  recsUi:^ 
the  Fronch  troops,  and  by  this  means  the  places  in  Spain  could  not  be  any  more  demanded. 
Tlie  next,  as  most  important  towards  the  reduction  of  Si)ain,  was  the  demand  that  Bmyaaus 
and  Pcrpignan  might  be  put  into  tho  hands  of  the  allies,  with  Thionville  on  the  ride  of  the 
empiro.     By  the  two  former,  all  communication  between  Franco  and  Spain  wonld  be  cnt  d^ 
and  the  allies  would  bo  enabled  to  send  forces  thither  with  less  ezpenao  and  tronUe.     Bat  H 
was  said  these  wero  the  keys  of  France,  which  the  king  could  not  part  vrith  :  so  it  remained 
to  troat  of  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  even  thcro  they  excepted  Donay, 
Arras,  and  C^ambray.     So  that  all  their  offers  appcarod  illusory,  and  the  intcreomss  by 
letters  was  for  some  time  let  fall.     But  iu  the  end  of  the  former  year,  Toroy  wrote  to  Fe^ 
tecum,  to  (h'sire  either  that  passes  might  be  granted  to  some  ministers  to  come  to  HoUsa^ 
to  go  on  with  the  negotiation,  or  that  Pettecum  might  Ix'  suffered  to  go  to  Paris»  to  see  if 
an  expedient  could  be  found  :  and  the  States  consented  to  the  last.     In  the  meanwhile,  kS^ 
Philip  published  a  manifesjto,  protesting  against  all  that  should  be  transacted  at  the 
to  his  ])roju(Uce,  declaring  his  resolution  to  adhero  to  his  faithful  Spaniards.     He  also 
plenipotentiaries  to  go  iu  his  name  to  the  troaty,  who  gave  the  States  notice  of  their 
and  instructions  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  they  gave  intimations 
grateful  king  Philip  would  be  to  him,  if  by  his  means  these  his  desires  mi^t  be  complied 
with ;  as  the  like  insinuations  had  been  often  mado  by  tho  Fronch  agents.     But  no  nolisi 
was  taken  of  tliis  message  from  king  Philip,  nor  was  any  answer  given  to  it.     PetteeoB, 
after  some  day 4  stay  at  Paris,  came  back  without  the  protence  of  offering  any  ft^p^iifBrt^ 
but  brought  a  ]>a])er  that  S(>emed  to  evti  aside  the  proliminaries ;  yet  it  set  forth  that  the 
king  waA  willing  to  troat  on  the  foundation  of  the  concessions  made  in  them  to  the 
and  that  tlie  execution  of  all  tho  articles  should  begin  after  tho  ratification,     ^is 
all  that  had  liei^n  hitherto  don(; ;  and  tho  distinction  the  king  had  formerly  made 
the  ftpirit  and  the  leitcT  of  the  partition  troaty  showed  how  little  ho  was  to  be  relied  on.    So 
the  Stat4*H  n^solvfd  to  insist  both  on  the  ]>roliminaries,  and  on  the  execution  of  them,  bsfaa 
a  general  tnsity  hIiouUI  be  o]K'n(Hl.     By  this  mesHage,  all  thoughts  of  a  treaty  were  at  a  InD 
Btand.     In  i\w  iN'^^iiniiii;;  of  February  an(»tlier  ]>rojec-t  was  sent,  which  was  an  amplifioaftion  of 
llini  brought  by  Pr(ti*eiini ;  only  the  restoring  the  two  electors  was  insisted  on  as  a  preKminaiT 
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as  also  the  restoring  tlie  upper  palatinate  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  allies  still 
insisted  on  the  former  preliminaries.  The  court  of  France  seeing  tliat  the  States  were  not  to 
be  wrought  on  to  go  ofif  from  the  preliminaries,  sent  another  message  to  them  that  the  king 
agreed  to  all  preliminaries,  except  the  thirty-seventh ;  and  if  they  would  consent  that  his 
ministers  should  come  and  confer  with  them  upon  that  article,  he  did  not  doubt  but  what 
should  be  proposed  from  him  would  be  to  their  satisfaction.  This  seemed  to  give  some 
hopes,  so  the  States  resolved  to  send  the  passports ;  but  they  foresaw  the  ill  effects  of  sufiering 
the  French  ministers  to  come  into  their  country,  who,  by  their  agents,  were  every  where 
stirring  up  the  people  against  the  government,  as  if  they  were  prolonging  the  war  without 
necessity :  so  they  appointed  Gertruydenburg  to  be  the  place  to  which  the  French  ministers 
were  to  come  to  treat  with  the  deputies  they  should  send  to  meet  them. 

The  ministers  sent  by  France  were  the  marquis  d'Uxelles  and  the  abbot  de  Polignac ;  and 
those  from  the  States  were  Buys  and  Yanderdussen.  The  conferences  began  in  March.  The 
French  proposed  that  the  dominions  in  Italy,  with  the  islands,  should  be  given  to  one  of  the 
competitors  for  the  Spanish  monarchy,  without  naming  which ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
they  meant  king  Philip.  The  deputies  did  not  absolutely  reject  this,  but  showed  that  the 
emperor  would  never  consent  to  parting  with  Naples,  nor  giving  the  French  such  footing  in 
Italy  :  the  French  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  this.  The  first  conference  ended  upon  the  return 
of  the  courier  whom  they  sent  to  Versailles.  They  moved  for  another  conference ;  and, 
upon  several  propositions,  there  were  several  conferences  renewed.  The  king  of  France 
desisted  from  the  demand  of  Naples,  but  insisted  on  that  of  the  places  on  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany. At  last  they  desisted  from  that  too,  and  insisted  only  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  So 
now  the  partition  seemed  as  it  were  settled.  Upon  which,  the  deputies  of  the  States  pressed 
the  ministers  of  France  to  give  them  solid  assurances  of  king  Philip's  quitting  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies :  to  this  (upon  advertisement  given  to  the  cotui  of  France)  they  answered,  that 
the  king  would  enter  into  measures  with  them  to  force  it.  Many  difficulties  were  started 
about  the  troops  to  bo  employed,  what  their  number  should  be,  and  who  should  command 
them  ;  all  which  showed  the  execution  would  prove  impracticable.  Then  they  talked  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  annually  during  the  war ;  and  hero  new  difficulties  arose,  both  in 
settling  the  sum  and  in  securing  the  payment.  They  offered  the  bankers  of  Paris ;  but 
these  must  all  break  whensoever  the  king  had  a  mind  they  should.  So  it  plainly  appeared 
all  was  intended  only  to  divide  the  allies  by  this  offer  of  a  partition,  to  which  the  States 
consented,  and  at  which  the  French  hoped  the  house  of  Austria  would  have  been  provoked 
against  them.  The  French  asked  an  assurance  of  the  deputies,  that  no  other  articles  should 
be  insisted  on  but  those  in  the  preliminaries.  This  the  deputies  positively  refused ;  for  they 
had,  by  one  of  the  preliminaries,  reserved  a  power  to  all  the  allies  to  make  further  demands, 
when  a  general  treaty  should  be  opened :  they  said  they  themselves  would  demand  no  more, 
but  they  could  not  limit  the  rest  from  their  just  demands.  This  was  another  artifice  to 
provoke  the  empire  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  if  the  States  intended  to  force  them  to  accept 
of  such  a  peace  as  they  should  prescribe.  In  another  conference,  the  States  rejected  the  o£fer 
of  a  sum  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Spain,  and  therefore  demanded  that  the 
French  would  explain  themselves  upon  the  subject  of  evacuating  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies,  in  favour  of  king  Charles,  before  they  could  declare  their  intentions  with  relation  to 
the  partition ;  and  added,  that  all  further  conferences  would  be  to  no  purpose  till  that  wttB 
done. 

The  French  were  now  resolved  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  and  so  they  were  pleased'  to 
call  this  demand  of  the  States  a  formal  rupture  of  the  treaty ;  and  upon  the  return  of  ah 
express  that  they  sent  to  Versailles,  they  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  pensioner,  in  the  form  of 
a  manifesto  ;  and  so  returned  back  to  France  in  the  end  of  July.  This  is  the  account  that 
both  our  ministers  hero  and  the  States  have  published  of  that  affair.  The  French  have  pub- 
lished nothing ;  for  they  would  not  own  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  ever  entered  upon  any 
treaty  for  a  partition  of  their  monarchy,  much  less  for  evacuating  Spain.  Whether  France 
did  ever  design  any  thing  by  all  this  negotiation,  but  to  quiet  their  own  people,  and  to 
:inuise  and  divide  thc^  allies,  is  yet  to  us  a  secret ;  but  if  they  ever  intended  a  jieace,  the 
rcasou  of  their  going  off  from  it  must  hj^ve  been  the  account  they  then  liad  of  our  distractions 
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ill  England,  which  might  make  thorn  conclude  that  we  could  not  be  in  a  condition  to  can 
on  the  war. 

The  queen's  intentions  to  make  a  change  in  her  ministiy  now  began  to  bzeak  <mt : 
June,  she  dismissed  the  earl  of  Sunderland  from  being  secretary  of  state,  wiihout  pxetendii 
any  malversation  in  him,  and  gave  the  seals  to  the  lord  Dartmouth.  This  gaTe  the  alai 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  the  queen,  to  lessen  that,  said  to  her  subjects  here,  in  pari 
cular  to  the  governors  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  wrote  to  her  mimsters  abroad,  that  tb 
should  assure  her  allies  that  she  would  make  no  other  changes ;  and  said  this  herself  to  tl 
minister  whom  the  States  had  here.  All  these  concurred  to  express  their  joy  in  this  resd 
tion,  and  jjoinod  to  it  their  advice  that  she  would  not  dissolyo  the  parliament.  This  w 
represented  by  those  who  had  never  been  versed  in  the  negotiations  of  princes  in  an  aUian 
as  a  bold  intruding  into  the  queen's  councils ;  though  nothing  is  more  common  than  f 
princes  to  ofifcr  mutual  advices  in  such  cases.  Two  months  after  the  change  of  the  secretai 
of  state,  the  queen  dismissed  the  earl  of  Qodolphin  from  being  lord  treasurer^  and  put  tl 
treasury  in  commission.  Lord  Powlet  was  the  first  in  form,  but  Mr.  Harley  "was  the  pent 
wiili  whom  the  secret  was  lodged ;  and  it  was  visible  be  was  the  chief  minister.  And  no 
it  appeared  that  a  total  cliange  of  the  ministry,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament^  we 
resolved  on. 

In  the  meanwhile  Saclieverel,  being  presented  to  a  benefice  in  North  Wales,  went  doi 
to  take  possession  of  it :  as  he  passed  through  the  countries,  both  going  and  coming,  he  w 
received  and  followed  by  such  numbers,  and  entertained  with  such  magnificence,  that  o 
princes  in  their  progresses  have  not  been  more  run  after  than  he  was.  Great  foiy  ai 
violence  appeared  on  many  occasions,  though  care  was  taken  to  give  his  followers  no  sent 
provocation.  He  was  looked  on  as  the  champion  of  the  church ;  and  he  show^  as  mn 
insolence  on  that  occasion  as  his  party  did  folly.  No  notice  was  taken  by  the  goTemmei 
of  all  these  riots ;  they  were  rather  favoured  and  encouraged  than  checked  :  all  this  was  lil 
a  prelude  to  a  greater  scene  that  was  to  be  acted  at  court.  The  queen  came  in  October 
council,  and  called  for  a  proclamation,  dissolving  the  parliament,  which  Harcourt  (now  mat 
attorney-general  in  the  room  of  Montague,  who  had  quitted  that  post)  had  prepsired.  Win 
it  was  read,  the  lord  chancellor  offered  to  speak  ;  but  tlie  queen  rose  np,  and  "wonld  adn 
of  no  debate,  and  ordered  the  writs  for  a  new  parliament  to  bo  prepared.  At  that  time  d 
dismissed  the  lord  Somers,  and  in  his  room  made  the  earl  of  Rochester  lord  president  of  tl 
council.  She  sent  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire  for  the  lord  steward's  stafi^,  and  gave  it  to  tl 
duke  of  Buckingham.  Mr.  Boyle  was  dismissed  from  being  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  S 
John  had  the  seals*  :  the  earl  of  Derby  was  removed  from  being  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
Lancaster,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  lord  Berkeley.  The  lord  chancellor  came,  upon  i 
these  removes,  and  delivered  up  the  great  seal.  The  queen  did  not  look  for  this,  and  w; 
surprised  at  it ;  and  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  she,  with  an  unusual  eamestnec 
pressed  him  to  keep  it  one  day  longer ;  and  the  day  following  she,  having  considered  tl 
matter  with  her  favourites,  Mrs.  Masham  and  Mr.  Harley,  received  it  very  readily  ;  and 
was  soon  given  to  sir  Simon  Harcourt.  The  earl  of  Whajton  delivered  up  his  oomnussion 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  And  the  earl 
Ormond,  with  some  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  withdrew  from  that  board, : 
whose  room  others  were  put.     So  sudden  and  so  entire  a  change  of  the  ministry  is  scared 

*  Ileni-y  St.  Jobn,  afterwards  Vitcount  Boliogbrokc,  discarded  by  hif  new  nuMter.      Id  1723  he  obteinad 

was  poMeHScd  of  a  brilliant  wit,  tbat  prevented  tbo  really  pardonf  but  hit  attainder  being  unreteraed,  he  wmM  iacu 

siiIK'rficial  nature  of  his  mind  bi'ing  detected.  Disbelieving  bio  of  sitting  in  tbo  bouse  of  peers.     Itritated  bj  <fc<» 

tbe  Christian  religion  without  having  justly  examined  its  virulently  opposed  the  ininittiyt  portScnlarly  in  a  p^^^iJii 

ovidcnces^his  principles  were  unstable,  and  he  passed  through  called  **The  Craftaman."     He  fvu  bwn  at  Battetaaa 

life  with  no  more  worthy  director  than  his  own  selfish  inte-  1678,   and  died  there  iu   1751.     Intimate  with  8«j 

rc»t8.  Ho  was  a  tory,  until  his  ambition  was  disappointed.  Pope,  and   the  other  wits  of  the  dmj,  his  miacellaiMo 

and  then  he  ranked  himself  with  their  opponents.    Justly  letters  are  found  in  many  of  the  biogr^iet  of  hia  litcia 

suspected  of  being  inimical   to  the  Hanover  interest,  his  contemporaries.      Much   informatioii  ivhitive    to    puhl 

papers  were  seized,   upon  which  he  fled  to  France,  and  affairs  is  contained  in  his  political  oontipondeiiee    w^ 

became  the  pretcnder-8  secretary.   A  traitor  i«  alwa}8  sus-  has  been  published  in  two  quarto  Tolumea.     Hia 


pected,  even  by  thoftc   in  whose  favour  he  foifeilst  his     wife  was  a  niece  of  madaoie  de  Bfainlenon*— Bio«.  Bi 
honour*  «-he  was  utlaiulvd  iu   fjiglandi  and  soeu   after     tannica. 
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to  be  found  in  our  history,  especially  where  men  of  great  abilities  had  served,  both  with  seal 
and  success,  insomuch  that  the  administration  of  all  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  their 
hands,  was  not  only  without  exception,  but  had  raised  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  All 
this  rose  purely  &om  the  great  credit  of  the  new  favourites,  and  the  queen's  personal  distaste 
to  the  old  ones.  The  queen  was  much  delighted  with  all  these  changes,  and  seemed  to 
think  she  was  freed  from  the  chains  the  old  ministry  held  her  in :  she  spoke  of  it  to  several 
persons  as  a  captivity  she  had  been  long  under.  The  duke  of  Somerset  had  very  much 
alienated  the  queen  from  the  old  ministry,  and  had  no  small  share  in  their  disgrace ;  but  he 
was  so  displeased  with  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the  new  model  of  the  ministry, 
that,  though  he  continued  some  time  master  of  the  horse,  he  refused  to  sit  any  more  in 
council,  and  complained  openly  of  the  artifices  that  had  been  used  to  make  him  instrumental 
to  other  people's  designs,  which  he  did,  among  others,  to  mygelf* 

The  next,  and  indeed  the  greatest,  care  of  the  new  ministry  was  the  managing  the  elections 
to  parliament.  Unheard-of  methods  were  used  to  secure  them;  in  London  and  in  all  the 
parts  of  England,  but  more  remarkably  in  the  great  cities,  there  was  a  vast  concourse  of  rude 
multitudes  brought  together,  who  behaved  themselves  in  so  boisterous  a  manner,  that  it  was 
not  safe,  and  in  many  places  not  posdble,  for  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote,  to  come  and 
give  their  votes  for  a  whig ;  open  violence  was  used  in  several  parts :  this  was  so  general 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  all  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  visible  the  thing  had  been  for 
some  time  concerted,  and  the  proper  methods  and  tools  had  been  prepared  for  it.  The  clergy 
had  a  great  share  in  this ;  for,  besides  a  course  for  some  months  of  inflaming  sermons,  they 
went  about,  from  house  to  house,  pressing  their  people  to  shew  on  this  great  occasion  their 
zeal  for  the  church,  and  now,  ox  never,  to  save  it.  They  also  told  them  in  what  ill  hands 
the  queen  had  been  kept,  as  in  captivity,  and  that  it  was  a  charity,  as  well  as  their  duty 
to  free  her  from  the  power  the  late  ministry  exercised  over  her. 

While  the  poll  was  taken  in  London,  a  new  commission  for  the  lieutenancy  of  the  city 
was  sent  in,  by  which  a  great  change  was  made :  tones  were  put  in,  and  wbigs  were  left 
out ;  in  a  word,  the  practice  and  violence  used  now  in  elections  went  far  beyond  any  thing 
that  I  had  ever  known  in  England.  And  by  such  means,  above  three  parts  in  four  of  the 
members  returned  to  parliament  may  at  any  time  be  packed.  And,  if  free  elections  are 
necessary  to  the  being  of  a  parliament,  there  was  great  reason  to  doubt  if  this  was  a  true 
representative  duly  elected. 

The  bank  was  the  body  to  which  the  government  of  late  had  recourse,  and  was  always 
readily  furnished  by  it ;  but  their  credit  was  now  so  sunk,  that  they  could  not  do  as  they 
had  done  formerly :  actions  that  some  months  before  were  at  130,  sunk  now  so  low  as  to 
95,  and  did  not  rise  above  101  or  102  all  the  following  winter.  The  new  ministers  gave  it 
out  that  they  would  act  moderately  at  home  and  steadily  abroad,  maintain  our  alliances,  and 
carry  on  the  war.  But  before  I  enter  on  the  session  of  parliament,  I  will  give  an  account  of 
affairs  abroad. 

King  Philip  went  to  Arragon  to  his  army,  and  gave  it  out  that  he  was  resolved  to  put  all 
to  the  decision  of  a  battle  with  king  Charles,  who  was  likewise  come  to  head  his  army :  they 
lay  so  near  one  another,  that  king  Philip  cannonaded  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  but  his  men 
were  beat  off  with  loss,  and  drew  away  to  a  greater  distance ;  however,  before  the  end  of 
July,  there  was  an  action  of  great  importance  near  Almanara.  The  main  body  of  king 
Philip's  horse  designed  to  cut  off  a  part  of  king  Charles's  foot,  that  was  separated  from  the 
cavalry  commanded  by  Stanhope.  He  drew  his  whole  body  together ;  and  though  he  was 
much  inferior  in  number,  yet  he  sent  to  king  Charles  for  orders  to  engage  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  and  after  some  reiterated  pressing  instances,  that  he  got 
leave  to  fall  on. 

As  the  two  bodies  were  advancing  one  against  another,  Stanhope  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
body,  and  the  Spanish  general  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  two  generals  began 
the  action ;  in  which,  very  happily  for  Stanhope,  he  killed  Uie  Spaniard ;  and  his  men, 
animated  with  the  example  and  success  of  their  general,  fell  on  and  broke  the  Spanish  horse 
so  entirely,  that  king  Philip  lost  the  best  part  of  his  cavalry  in  that  action ;  upon  which  he 
retired  towards  Saragossa,  but  was  closely  followed  by  king  Charles ;  and  on  the  twentieth 
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of  AnguBt  they  came  to  a  total  engagement,  which  ended  in  an  entire  ddleat :  and  b j  this 
means  Anagon  was  again  in  king  Charles's  hands.  King  Philip  got  off  with  a  yery  small 
body  to  Madrid ;  but  he  soon  left  it,  and  retired  with  idl  the  tribunals  following  him  to 
Valladolid,  and  sent  his  queen  and  son  to  Yictoria.  Somo  of  his  tnx^  got  off  in  small 
bodies ;  and  these  were  in  a  little  time  brought  together,  to  the  number  of  about  ten  tboa- 
sand  men ;  the  troops  that  they  had  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal  were  brought  to  join  them, 
with  which  they  soon  made  up  the  face  of  an  army. 

King  Charles  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Madrid,  but  found  none  of  tha  grandees 
there ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  Castilians  were  firmly  imited  to  king  Philip,  and  nmAnA 
to  adhere  to  him  at  all  hazards.  The  king  of  France  now  showed  he  was  reeolved  to  main- 
tain his  grandson,  since,  if  he  had  over  intended  to  do  it,  it  was  now  very  easy  to  oblige 
him  to  evacuate  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Vendome  to  command  the 
army  there ;  and  he  ordered  some  troops  to  march  into  Catalonia,  to  foioo  king  Oharica  to 
come  back,  and  secure  that  principality.  King  Charles  continued  till  tho  beginning  of 
December  in  Castile.  In  all  that  time  no  care  was  taken  by  the  allies  to  supply  or  anpport 
him.  We  were  so  engaged  in  our  party-matters  at  home,  that  we  seemed  to  take  no 
thought  of  things  abroad,  and  without  us  nothing  could  be  done.  The  court  of  Vienna  wis 
so  apprehensive  of  the  danger  from  a  war  likely  to  break  out  between  the  gnmd  angnior 
and  tho  casar,  that  they  would  not  diminish  their  army  in  Hungary.  After  king  Charies  left 
his  aimy,  Starembergh  seemed  resolved  to  take  his  winter  quarters  in  Castile,  and  made  a 
show  of  fortifying  Toledo ;  but  for  want  of  provision,  and  chiefly  for  fear  that  his  retreat  to 
Arragon  might  be  cut  off,  he  resolved  to  march  back  to  the  Ebro :  king  Philip  mardied 
after  him.  Starembergh  left  Stanhope  some  hours'  march  behind  him,  and  he  took  np  his 
quarters  in  an  unfortified  village,  called  Brihuega ;  but,  finding  king  Philip  waa  near  him, 
he  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  let  Starembergh  know  his  danger,  and  to  desiro  his  asriataaoe. 
Starembergh  might  have  come  in  time  to  have  saved  him,  but  he  moved  so  slowly,  that  it 
.was  conjectured  he  envied  the  glory  Stanhope  had  got,  and  was  not  soriy  to  see  it  edipsed, 
and  tlierefore  made  not  that  haste  he  might  and  ought  to  have  done. 

:  Stanhope  and  his  men  cast  up  intrenchments,  and  defended  these  very  bravely  aa  long  as 
their  powder  lasted ;  but  in  conclusion  they  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  prisonen 
of  war.  Some  hours  after  that,  Starembergh  came  up ;  and  though  the  enemy  were  more 
tliau  double  his  number,  yet  ho  attacked  them  with  such  success  that  he  defeated  them 
qnito,  killed  seven  thousand  of  their  men,  took  their  cannon  and  baggage,  and  stayed  a  iriide 
day  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy  drew  back ;  but  Starembergh  had  snfieied  ao  mndi 
in  tho  action,  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  them ;  nor  could  he  cany  off  their 
cannon  for  want  of  horses,  but  he  nailed  them  up,  and  by  slow  marohes  got  to  Sangossai 
tho  enemy  not  thinking  it  convenient  to  give  him  any  disturbance.  As  he  did  not  judge  it 
safe  to  stay  long  in  Arragon,  so,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  he  marched  into  Catalonia ; 
but  his  army  had  suffered  so  much,  both  in  tho  last  action  at  Villa  Yicioea  and  in  the 
march,  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  venture  on  raising  the  siego  of  Gironne,  which 
was  then  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Noailles  :  and  no  relief  coming,  the  gairiaon,  aftsr  a 
bravo  defence,  was  forced  to  capitulate ;  and  by  this  means  Catalonia  was  open  to  the  enemy 
on  all  sides. 

Tho  Spanish  grandees  seemed  to  be  in  some  apprehensions  of  their  being  given  np  by  the 
French,  and  tliere  was  a  suspicion  of  some  caballing  among  them.  Upon  which,  the  dnke 
of  Medina  Celi,  king  Philip's  chief  minister,  was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to  the  oasOe  of  8cg«nra% 
and  was  kept  there  very  strictly,  none  being  admitted  to  speak  to  him.  He  waa  not 
brought  to  any  examination ;  but  after  he  had  been  some  months  in  prison,  being  often 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  it  was  at  last  given  out  that  he  died  in  piiaon,  nol 
without  the  suspicion  of  ill  practices.  Nothing  passed  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  the  dnke  of 
Savoy  complaining  still  of  the  imperial  court,  and  upon  that  refusing  to  act  vigorously. 

After  Douay  was  taken,  our  army  sat  do^vn  before  Bcthune ;  and  that  si^e  held  tiiem  a 
month,  at  the  end  of  which  the  garrison  capitulate'd ;  and  our  army  sat  down  at  one  •HI 
tho  same  time  before  Aire  aud  St.  Vcnant,  to  secure  the  head  of  the  Lys.  St.  Venant  waa 
taken  in  a  few  weeks;  but  the  marshy  ground  about  ^Virc  made  that  a  dower  wnik»  av 
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that  the  siego  continued  there  about  two  months  before  the  garrison  capitulated.  This  eam* 
paign,  though  not  of  such  lustre  as  the  former,  because  no  battle  was  fought,  yet  was  by 
military  men  looked  on  as  a  very  extraordinary  one  in  this  respect,  that  our  men  were  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  open  trenches,  which  was  said  to  be  a  thing  without  example. 
During  these  sieges,  the  French  army  posted  themselves  in  sure  camps,  but  did  not  stir  out 
of  them ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  engage  them  into  any  action.  Nothing  considerable 
passed  on  the  Rhine,  they  being  equally  unable  to  enter  upon  action  on  both  sides. 

The  czar  carried  on  the  war  in  Livonia  with  such  success,  that  he  took  both  Riga  and 
Revel ;  and,  to  add  to  the  miseries  of  Sweden,  a  great  plague  swept  away  many  of  theif 
people.  Sweden  itself  was  left  exposed  to  the  Danes  and  the  czar :  but  their  dominions  in 
Germany  were  secured  by  the  guaranty  of  the  allies  :  yet,  though  the  govemment  of  Sweden 
did  accept  of  this  provisionally,  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known,  it  was  not  without 
difl&culty  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  way  to  it. 

I  come  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  session  of  parliament,  which  was  opened  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November.  The  queen,  in  her  speech,  took  no  notice  of  the  successes  of  this  cam* 
paign,  as  she  had  al-yays  done  in  her  former  speeches ;  and  instead  of  promising  to  maintain 
the  toleration,  she  said  she  would  maintain  the  indulgence  granted  by  law  to  scrupulous  con- 
sciences ;  this  change  of  phrase  into  Sacheverel's  language  was  much  observed.  The  lords 
made  an  address  of  an  odd  composition  to  her,  which  showed  it  was  not  drawn  by  those 
who  had  penned  their  former  addresses.  Instead  of  promising  that  they  would  do  all  that 
was  possible,  they  only  promised  to  do  all  that  was  reasonable,  which  seemed  to  import  a 
limitation,  as  if  they  had  apprehended  that  unreasonable  things  might  be  asked  of  them ; 
and  the  conclusion  was  in  a  very  cold  strain  of  rhetoric :  they  ended  with  saying,  ^'  They 
had  no  more  to  add."  The  commons  were  more  hearty  in  their  address ;  and  in  the  end  of 
it  they  reflected  on  some  late  practices  against  the  church  and  state.  Bromley  was  chosen 
speaker  without  any  opposition  * ;  there  were  few  whigs  returned,  agunst  whom  petitions 
were  not  offered ;  there  were  in  all  about  an  hundred ;  and  by  the  first  steps  the  majority 
made  it  appear  that  they  intended  to  clear  the  house  of  aJl  who  were  suspected  to  be 
whigs.  They  passed  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  before  the  short  recess  at 
Christmas. 

During  that  time,  the  news  came  of  the  ill  success  in  Spain;  and  this  giving  a  handle  to 
examine  into  that  part  of  our  conduct,  the  queen  was  advised  to  lay  hold  on  it :  so,  without 
staying  till  she  heard  from  her  own  ministers,  or  her  allies,  as  was  usual,  she  laid  the  matter 
before  the  parliament  as  the  public  news  brought  it  from  Paris ;  which  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  false  in  many  particulars ;  and  told  them  what  orders  she  had  given  upon  it,  of  which 
she  hoped  they  would  approve.  This  was  a  mean  expression  from  the  sovereign,  not  used 
in  former  messages,  and  seemed  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  She  <Hrdered  some 
regiments  to  be  carried  over  to  Spain,  and  named  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  go  to  the  court 
of  Vienna,  to  press  them  to  join  in  the  most  effectual  measures  for  supporting  king  Oharles 
there.  The  lords,  in  their  answer  to  this  message,  promised  that  they  would  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  to  see  if  there  had  been  any  mismanagement  in  any  part  of 
it ;  and  they  entered  immediately  into  that  enquiry.  They  began  it  with  an  addr^  to  the 
queen,  to  delay  the  despatch  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  till  the  house  might  receive  from 
him  such  informations  of  the  affairs  of  Spain  as  he  could  give  them.  Tliis  was  readily 
granted,  and  he  gave  the  house  a  long  recital  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  loading  the  earl  of 
Gal  way  with  all  the  miscarriages  in  that  war.  And  in  particular  he  said,  that  in  a  council 
of  war  in  Valencia,  in  the  middle  of  January,  1706-7,  the  earl  of  Galway  had  pressed  the 
pushing  an  offensive  war  for  that  year ;  and  that  the  lord  Tyrawly  and  Stanhope  had  con*' 
ciirred  with  him  in  that ;  whereas  he  himself  was  for  Ijing  on  a. defensive  war  for  that  year 
in  Spain  :  lie  said,  this  resolution  was  carried  by  those  three  against  the  king  of  Spain^s  own 
mind ;  and  he  imputed  all  the  misfortunes  that  followed  in  Spain  to  this  resolution  so  taken* 
b>tanhope  had  given  an  account  of  the  debates  in  that  council  to  the  queen ;  and  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  in  answer  to  hid  letter,  had  written  by  the  queen  s  order  tha^  she  approved  of 

*  This  was  tlic  right  hoaourablo  William  Bromloy,  noiiced  in  a  pretions  note,  aud  vho  uasuccessfully  stood  for  the 

^pcakei"8hii)  in  1705. 
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their  preflnng  for  an  offensive  war ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  peinat  in  thai.     Hie  eari  of 
Sanderland  said  in  that  letter,  that  the  queen  took  notice  that  they  three  (meoiiiiig  the  eail 
of  Gralway,  lord  Tyrawly,  and  Stanhope)  were  the  only  penons  thit  were  for  actiiig  ofien* 
fnvely ;  and  that  little  regard  was  to  be  had  to  the  earl  of  PeteriMrongh's  oppoeition.     Upon 
the  strength  of  this  letter,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  affirmed  that  the  whole  ooimdil  of  war 
was  against  an  offensive  war.     He  hdd  the  blame,  not  only  of  the  battle  of  Almansa  and  all 
that  followed  in  Spain  upon  those  resolutions,  but  likewise  the  miscarriage  of  the  design  on 
Toolon ;  for  he  told  them  of  a  great  design  he  had  concerted  with  the  di^e  of  SaToy,  and  of 
the  use  that  might  have  been  made  of  some  of  the  troops  in  Spain,  if  a  defensive  war  had 
been  agreed  to  there.     The  earl  of  GhJway  and  the  lord  Tyrawly  were  sent  for ;  and  they 
were  asked  an  account  of  that  comicil  at  Valencia.    They  said  there  were  many  conndls 
held  there  about  that  time ;  and  tiiat  both  the  Portuguese  ambassador  and  general,  and  the 
envoy  of  the  States,  agreed  with  them  in  their  opmions  for  an  ofiensive  war ;  and  they 
named  some  Spaniards  that  were  of  the  same  mind :  they  also  said,  that  all  along,  even  to 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  all  their  resolutions  the  majority  of  the  council  of  war  voted  for 
every  thing  that  was  done,  and  that  they  were  directed  to  persist  in  their  opinions,  by  lettcn 
written  to  them  in  the  queen's  name  by  the  secretaries  of  state :  that  as  to  the  words  in  the 
eari  of  Sanderland''8  letter,  that  spoke  of  them  as  the  only  persons  that  were  of  that  opinion, 
these  were  understood  by  them  as  belonging  only  to  the  queen's  subjects,  and  that  they 
related  more  immediately  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  opposed  that  resolution,  but  not 
to  the  rest  of  the  council  of  war,  for  the  majority  of  them  was  of  their  mind. 

The  earl  of  Galway  gave  in  two  papers ;  the  one  related  to  his  own  conduct  in  £^pain,  the 
other  was  an  answer  to  the  relation  given  in  writing  by  the  eari  of  Peteriwrough.  The  house 
of  lords  was  so  disposed,  that  the  majority  believed  every  thing  that  was  said  by  the  eari  of 
Peterborough  ;  and  it  was  carried  that  his  account  was  honourable,  Cuthfiil,  and  just ;  and 
that  all  the  misfortunes  in  Spain  were  the  effect  and  consequence  of  those  pesolntions  taken 
in  the  middle  of  January  *. 

From  this  censure  on  the  carl  of  Chilway,  the  debate  was  carried  to  that  which  was  chiefly 
aimed  at  to  put  a  censure  on  the  ministry  here.     So  it  was  moved  that  an  address  should  be 
made  to  the  queen,  to  free  those,  who  were  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  from  that  tie,  that 
a  full  account  might  be  laid  before  the  house  of  all  their  consultations.     The  queen  granted 
this  readily,  and  came  to  the  house,  which  was  understood  to  be  on  design  to  favour  that 
which  was  aimed  at.     Upon  this  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  eark  of  Godolphin  and 
Sunderland,  and  the  lord  Cowper,  showed  that,  considering  the  force  sent  over  to  £^pain  under 
the  lord  Rivers,  they  thought  an  offensive  war  was  advisable ;  that  the  expense  of  that  war 
was  so  great,  and  the  prospect  was  so  promising,  that  they  could  not  but  think  an  ofiensive 
war  necessary  ;  and  that  to  advise  a  defensive  one  would  have  made  them  liable  to  a  just 
censure,  as  designing  to  protract  the  war.     Tlic  design  on  Toulon  was  no  way  intermixed 
with  tlic  affairs  of  Spain ;  the  earl  of  Peterborough  fancied  he  was  in  that  seeiet,  and  had 
indeed  proposed  the  bringing  over  some  troops  from  Spain  on  that  design,  and  had  offered  a 
scheme  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  that  was  mentioned,  and  had  sent  that  over  to  Eng- 
land.    But  though  the  duke  of  Savoy  suffered  that  lord  to  amuse  himself  with  his  own 
project,  which  he  had  concerted  for  the  attempt  on  Toulon,  that  duke  had  declared  he  woold 
not  un<lertake  it,  if  it  was  not  managed  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  which  w»a  sacredly  kept, 
and  communicated  only  to  those  to  whom  it  must  be  trusted  for  the  execution  of  it.     No 
troo|)s  from  Spain  w^crc  to  be  employed  in  that  service,  nor  did  it  miscarry  for  want  of  men. 
These  lords  further  said  they  gave  their  opinions  in  council,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment ;  their  intentions  were  very  sincere  for  the  service  of  the  queen,  and  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  conclusion.     Yet  a  vote  passed,  that  they  were  to  blame  for  advisblg  an 
offensive  war  in  Spain,  upon  which  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza  followed,  and  that  this 
occasioned  the  miscarrjring  of  the  design  upon  Toulon. 

Hero  was  a  new  and  strange  precedent  of  censuring  a  resolution  taken  in  couMnl,  and  of 
desiring  the  queen  to  order  all  that  had  passed  in  council  to  be  laid  before  the  honee.     In  iD 

*  Ra1ph%  ''  AniwiT  to  the  DuchcM  of  Marlborough's  Account  of  bcr  own  Conduct**  gives  u  impwtU 
of  the  carl  of  Peterborough's  lervicci  and  conduct. 
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the  hot  debates  in  king  Charles  the  First's  reign,  in  which  many  rcsohitions  taken  in  council 
were  justly  censurable,  yet  the  passing  any  censnre  on  them  was  never  attempted  by  men, 
who  were  no  way  partial  in  favour  of  the  prerogative ;  but  they  understood  well  what  our 
constitution  was  in  that  point :  a  resolution  in  council  was  only  the  sovereign's  act,  who, 
upon  liearing  his  counsellors  deliver  their  opinions,  forms  his  own  resolution :  a  counsellor 
may  indeed  be  liable  to  censure,  for  what  he  may  say  at  that  board,  but  the  resolution  takeii 
there  has  been  hitherto  treated  with  a  silent  respect ;  but  by  this  precedent  it  will  be  here- 
after subject  to  a  parliamentary  enquiry.  The  queen  was  so  desirous  to  have  a  censure  fixed 
on  her  fonner  ministry,  that  she  did  not  enough  consider  the  wound  given  to  the  prerogative 
by  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  - 

After  this  was  over,  another  enquiry  was  made  into  the  force  we  had  in  Spain,  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Almanza :  and  it  was  found  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand  men,  though  the 
parliament  had  voted  twenty-nine  thousand  for  the  war  in  Spain.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
cryincr  thing ;  tragical  declamations  were  made  upon  it :  but  in  truth  that  vote  had  passed 
here  only  in  the  January  before  the  battle  of  Almanza,  which  was  fought  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April.  Now  it  was  not  possible  to  levy  and  transport  men  in  so  short  a  time.  It  was 
made  appear  that  all  the  money,  given  by  the  parliament  for  that  service,  was  issued  out 
and  applied  to  it,  and  that  extraordinary  diligence  was  used  both  in  forwarding  the  levies 
and  in  their  transportation :  they  were  sent  from  Ireland,  the  passage  from  thence  being 
both  safest  and  quickest.  .  All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose  was  said,  but 
it  signified  nothing ;  for  when  resolutions  are  taken  up  beforehand,  the  debating  concerning 
tlicni  is  only  a  piece  of  form,  used  to  come  at  the  question  vrith  some  decency :  and  there 
was  so  little  of  that  observed  at  this  time,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  said  in  plain  words, 
that  they  had  the  majority,  and  would  make  use  of  it,  as  he  had  observed  done  by  others, 
when  they  had  it  on  their  side.  So,  though  no  examination  had  been  made  but  into  that 
single  point  of  the  numbers  at  Almanza,  they  came  to  a  general  vote,  that  the  late  ministry 
had  been  negligent  in  the  management  of  the  war  in  Spain,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
nation ;  and  they  then  ordered  all  their  proceedings  and  votes  to  be  put  in  an  address,  and 
laid  before  the  queen.  And  though  they  had  made  no  enquiry  into  the  expense  of  that  war, 
nor  into  the  application  of  the  money  given  by  the  parliament  for  it,  yet  in  their  address 
they  mentioned  the  great  profusion  of  money  in  that  service.  This  they  thought  would 
touch  the  nation  very  sensibly ;  and  they  hoped  the  thing  would  be  easily  believed  on  their 
word.  Protests  were  made  against  every  vote  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  matter.  Some 
of  these  carried  such  reflections  on  the  votes  of  the  house,  that  they  were  expunged. 

I  never  saw  any  thing  carried  on  in  the  house  of  lords  so  litUe  to  their  honour  as  this 
was ;  some  who  voted  with  the  rest  seemed  ashamed  of  it.  They  said,  somewhat  was  to  be 
done  to  justify  the  queen's  change  of  the  ministry ;  and  every  thing  elsewhere  had  been  so 
well  conducted  as  to  be  above  all  censure.  So  the  misfortune  of  Almanza  being  a  visible 
thing,  they  resolved  to  lay  the  load  there.  The  management  of  the  public  treasure  was 
exact  and  unexceptionable ;  so  that  the  single  misfortune  of  the  whole  war  was  to  be  mag- 
nified :  some  were  more  easily  drawn  to  concur  in  these  votes,  because,  by  the  act  of  grace, 
all  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  administration  were  covered  from  prosecution  and 
punishment.  So  this  was  represented  to  some  as  a  compliment  that  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  queen,  and  by  which  no  person  could  be  hurt.  They  loaded  singly  the 
earl  of  Galway  with  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  though  it  was  resolved  on  in  a  council 
of  war,  and  he  had  behaved  himself  in  it  with  all  the  bravery  and  conduct  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  great  general,  and  had  made  a  good  retreat,  and  secured  Catalonia  with 
inexpressible  diligence.  They  also  censured  him  for  not  insisting  on  the  point  of  honour,  in 
the  precedence  to  be  given  to  the  English  troops,  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  army  entered  into 
Spain ;  but  by  our  treaty  with  that  crown  the  army  was  to  be  commanded  by  a  Portuguese 
general,  so  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  the  order  of  the  army  :  if  he  had  made  the 
least  struggle  about  it,  the  Portuguese,  who  were  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  Spain, 
would  have  gladly  enough  laid  hold  of  any  occasion  which  such  a  dispute  would  have  given 
them,  and  have  turned  back  upon  it ;  and  so,  by  his  insisting  on  such  a  punctilio,  the  whole 
design  would  have  been  lost.     We  had  likewise,  in  our  treaty  with  them,  yielded  expressly 
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tho  point  of  tho  flag  in  those  eeas,  for  which  alone,  on  other  occamons,  we  have  engaged 
in  wars  ;  so  ho  had  no  reason  to  contest  a  lesser  point.  Yet  a  oensnre  was  likewise  laid 
on  this.  And  this  was  the  conclusion  of  tho  enquiries  made  by  tho  house  of  loids  this 
session. 

Harley,  in  the  house  of  commons,  led  them  to  enquire  into  some  abuaes  in  the  victuanimr 
the  navy  :  they  had  been  publicly  practised  for  many  years,  some  have  said  ever  since  the 
restoration :  tho  abuse  was  visible,  but  connived  at,  that  several  expenses  might  be  answered 
that  way ;  some  have  said,  that  the  captain  s  tables  woio  kept  out  of  the  gain  made  in  it 
Yet  a  member  of  the  house,  who  was  a  whig,  was  complained  of  for  this,  and  expelled  the 
house ;  and  a  prosecution  was  ordered  against  him ;  but  tho  abuse  goes  on  still,  as  avowedly 
as  ever ;  here  was  a  show  of  zeal,  and  a  seeming  discovery  of  firaadulent  practices,  by  which 
the  nation  was  deceived. 

Tho  money  did  not  come  into  the  treasury  so  readily  as  formerly,  neither  upon  the  act  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  nor  on  tlio  duty  laid  on  midt ;  so,  to  raise  a  quick  supply,  then 
were  two  bills  passed,  for  raising  three  millions  and  a  half  by  two  lotteries,  the  first  of 
1,500,000/.,  and  the  second  of  two  millions,  to  be  paid  back  in  thirty-two  years  ;  and  for  a 
fund,  to  answer  this,  duties  were  laid  on  hops,  candles,  leather,  cards  and  dice,  and  on  the 
postage  of  letters.  In  one  branch  of  this,  tho  house  of  commons  seemed  to  break  in  upon 
a  rule,  that  had  hitherto  passed  for  a  sacred  one.  Wlien  the  duty  upon  leather  was  fint 
proposed,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority,  and  so,  by  their  usual  orders,  it  was  not  to  be 
offered  again  during  that  session ;  but  after  a  little  practice  upon  some  members,  the  same 
duty  was  proposed,  with  this  variation,  that  skins  and  tanned  hides  should  be  so  chanred : 
this  was  leather  in  another  name.  The  lotteries  were  soon  filled  up ;  so,  by  this  means, 
money  came  into  the  treasury :  and  indeed  this  method  has  never  yet  failed  of  raisinir  a 
speedy  supply.  There  was  no  more  asked,  though  in  tho  beginning  of  this  session,  the 
house  had  voted  a  million  more  than  these  bilb  amounted  to ;  which  made  some  conclude 
there  was  a  secret  negotiation  and  prospect  of  a  peace. 

As  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  involved  in  the  general  censure  passed  on  the  former 
ministry,  so  he  had  not  tho  usual  compliment  of  thanks  for  the  successes  of  the  former  cam" 
paign :  when  that  was  moved  in  the  houso  of  lords,  it  was  opposed  with  such  eagerness  by 
the  duke  of  Argyle  and  others,  that  it  was  let  fall :  for  this  tho  duke  of  Mariborongh  was 
prepared  by  the  queen ;  who,  upon  his  coming  over,  told  him  that  ho  was  not  to  expect  the 
thanks  of  the  two  houses,  as  lia^l  been  formerly :  she  added,  that  she  expected  he  shoold 
live  well  with  her  ministers,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  say  any  thing  of  tho  reasons  she  had 
for  making  those  changes  in  her  ministry :  yet  he  shewed  no  resentments  for  all  the  ill  nsace 
he  met  with ;  and,  having  been  much  pressed  by  the  States  and  our  other  allies;,  to  contimie 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  he  told  me,  upon  that  account,  he  resolved  to  be  patient,  and 
to  submit  to  every  thing,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  finding  the  queen's  pre- 
possession against  his  duchess  was  not  to  be  overcome,  ho  carried  a  surrendcnr  of  all  her  places 
to  the  queen  * :  she  was  groom  of  the  stole,  had  tho  robes,  and  tho  privy  purse^  in  all  which 
she  had  served  with  great  economy  and  fidelity  to  the  queen,  and  justice  to  those  who  desH 
with  the  crown.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  had  tho  two  first  of  theso  emplojrmontsu  and 
Mrs.  Masham  had  the  last  t. 

The  house  of  commons  found  the  encouragement  given  the  palatines  was  so  displeasing  to 

*  Tho  duchcsB  shoved  her  chagrin  upon  this  oecasion         f  Mrs.  Maiham  wai  a  poor  ralativo  of  the  ilnrhf  of 

inott  violently.   She  was  a  weak,  putionate,  proud  woman,  Marlborough.     She  had  been  widting  ivomaa  to  m  ladf 

for  eren  her  own  frienda  giro  her  tliis  character.     Her  Riyert,  of  Kent,  and  was  traced  bj  the  doeboM  sht  tte 

insolence  to  queen  Anne  is  demonstrated  by  her  letter*  queen,  because  she  thought  she  could  tmat  her.  LotdOtot- 

given  at  p.  165  of  the  Defence  of  her  Conduct,  written  mouth  proposed  that  her  husband  fhoold  be  ffifgnj  i^  ^ 

under  her  superintendence,  by  Hooke.     She  endearoured,  peerago,  but  the  queen  replied,  she  never  inrirmiJ  to  make 

but  failed,  to  acquire  a  similar  ascendancy  over  Caroline,  a  great  lady  of  her,  for  by  so  d(4ng  the  •Kif^M  Iq^^  ^  ^^ 

the  queen  of  George  the  First.   Having  failed,  she  treated  ful  servant  from  about  her  penon ;  e  ptfiiew  eoiild  bh 

her  majesty  ^ith  a  potty  insolence,  that  was  every  way  lie  on  the  floor,  and  do  several  inferior  tifBm.    The  eeen 

pitiable.     Tho  queen  viewed  it  in  its  proper  light,  and  at  length  consented  to  the  dignity  being  coofcneS.  •■ 

observed,  at  the  palace,  to  sir  Richard  Onslow,  ^  The  condition  that  she  continued  to  be  her  dieenr.     Ijdr 

cause  is  because  I  am  mistress  of  this  house,  and  she  not/*  Masham  was  vulgar  and  mean  in  her  minniie  -  seiehiM 

— Oxford  ed.  of  this  work ;  Lord  Walpolo       Wooltcr-  and  passionate..— Lord  Dartmouth  hi  Oxfbtd  'eStiZTef 

t«n*8  Answer  to  Bolingbroke.  this  work. 
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tho  people,  that  thej  ordered  a  committee  to  examine  into  that  matter.  The  truth  of  this 
story  was,  that  in  tho  year  1708,  ahout  fifty  palatines,  who  were  Lutherans,  and  were  ruined^ 
came  over  to  England ;  these  were  so  efiectually  recommended  to  prince  Greorge's  chaplains^ 
that  the  queen  allowed  them  a  shilling  a-day,  and  took  care  to  have  them  transported  to  the 
plantations  :  they,  ravished  with  this  good  reception,  wrote  over  such  an  account  of  it,  as 
occasioned  a  general  disposition  among  all  tho  poor  of  that  country  to  come  over,  in  Besath 
of  better  fortunes :  and  some  of  our  merchants,  who  were  concerned  in  the  plantations,  and 
knew  tho  advantage  of  bringing  over  great  numbers  to  people  those  desert  countries,  encon- 
ragod  them  with  the  promises  of  lands  ani  settlements  there.  This  being  printed,  and  spread ' 
througli  those  parts,  they  came  to  Holland  in  great  bodies :  the  anabaptists  there  were  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  them,  both  in  subsisting  those  in  Holland,  and  in  transporting  them  to 
England.  Upon  their  coming  over,  the  queen  relieved  them  at  first ;  and  great  charities 
we/e  sent  to  support  them  :  all  the  tories  declared  against  the  good  reception  that  was  given 
them,  as  much  as  the  whigs  approved  of  it.  It  happened  at  a  bad  season,  for  bread  was 
then  sold  at  double  the  ordinary  price ;  so  the  poor  complained,  that  such  charities  went  to 
support  strangers,  when  they  needed  them  so  much :  the  time  of  our  fleet's  sailing  to  the 
plantations  was  likewise  at  a  great  distance.  The  palatines  expected  to  be  all  kept  together 
in  a  colony,  and  became  very  uneasy  when  they  saw  that  could  not  be  compassed ;  some  of 
them  were  both  unactive  and  mutinous ;  and  this  heightened  the  outcry  against  them  :  some 
papists  mixed  among  them,  and  came  over  with  them ;  but  they  were  presently  sent  back. 
Great  numbers  were  sent  to  Ireland,  but  most  of  them  to  the  plantations  in  North  America, 
where  it  is  believed  their  industry  vrill  quickly  turn  to  a  good  acooimt.  The  design  was  now 
formed  to  load  the  late  administration  all  that  was  possible ;  so  it  was  pretended  that,  in  all 
that  affair,  there  was  a  design  against  the  church,  and  to  increase  the  numbers  and  strength 
of  the  dissenters.  It  has  indeed  passed  for  an  established  maxim,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
governments,  that  the  drawing  of  numbers  of  people  to  any  nation,  did  increase  its  intrinsic 
strength ;  which  is  only  to  be  measured  by  the  multitude  of  the  people  that  inhabit  and 
cultivate  it :  yet  the  house  of  commons  came  to  a  sudden  vote,  that  those  who  had  enoou*- 
raged  and  brought  over  the  palatines,  were  enemies  to  the  nation :  and,  because  a  letter, 
written  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  in  the  queen's  name,  to  the  council  of  trade,  was  laid 
before  them,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  consider  of  the  best  methods  of  disposing  of 
thorn,  it  was  moved  to  lay  the  load  of  that  matter  on  him,  in  some  severe  votes ;  yet  this 
was  put  off  for  that  time,  and  afterwards  by  several  adjournments  delayed,  till  at  last  it  was 
let  fall. 

But  while  the  heat,  raised  by  this  enquiry,  was  kept  up,  the  commons  passed  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  act  for  a  general  naturalization  of  all  protestants,  which  had  pa^ed  two  yean 
before;  pretending  that  it  gave  the  encouragement  to  the  palatines  to  come  over,  though 
none  of  them  had  made  use  of  that  act,  in  order  to  their  naturalization.  This  was  sent  np 
to  the  lords :  and  the  lord  Guernsey,  and  some  others,  entertained  them  with  tragical  decla- 
mations on  the  subject ;  yet,  upon  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  rejected.  A  bill,  that 
was  formerly  often  attempted,  for  disabling  members  of  the  house  of  commons  to  hold  places, 
had  the  same  fate. 

Another  bill  for  qualifying  members,  by  having  600/.  a-year  for  a  knight  of  the  shiire, 
and  300/.  a-year  for  a  burgess,  succeeded  better :  the  design  of  this  was  to  exclude  courtiers^ 
military  men,  and  merchants,  from  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  hopes  that  this  being 
settled,  the  land  interest  would  be  the  prevailing  consideration,  in  all  their  consultations. 
They  did  not  extend  these  qualifications  to  Scotlajid ;  it  being  pretended  that  estates  there 
being  generally  small,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  men  so  qualified,  capable  to  serve.  This 
was  thought  to  strike  at  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution,  touching  the  freedom  of  elec^ 
tions ;  and  it  had  been,  as  often  as  it  was  attempted,  opposed  by  the  ministry,  though  it 
had  a  fair  appearance  of  securing  liberty,  when  all  was  lodged  with  men  of  estates :  yet  our 
gentry  was  become  so  ignorant,  and  so  corrupt,  that  many  apprehended  the  ill  effects  of  this ; 
and  that  tho  interest  of  trade,  which  indeed  supports  that  of  the  land,  would  neither  bo 
understood  nor  regarded.  But  the  new  ministers  resolved  to  be  popnlar  with  those  who  pro-r 
motcd  it ;  so  it  passed,  and  was  much  magnified,  as  a  main  part  of  our  security  for  the  fatom 
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Another  bill  pasaed,  not  much  to  the  honour  of  thoee  who  promoted  it,  for  the  impoito- 
tion  of  the  French  wine :  the  interest  of  the  nation  hj  against  this  so  visibly,  thai  nothiif 
but  the  delicate  palates  of  those  who  loved  tliat  liquor,  could  have  carried  such  a  motios 
through  the  two  houses.     But,  though  the  bill  passed,  it  was  likely  to  have  no  efiect ;  for  it 
was  provided,  that  the  wine  should  be  imported  in  neutral  TesBels  ;  and  the  king  of  Fnux 
had  forbidden  it  to  be  exported,  in  any  vessels  but  his  own :  it  seems  he  reckoned  that  o« 
desire  of  drinking  his  wine  would  carry  us  to  take  it  on  such  terms  as  he  should  prescribe. 
In  the  house  of  commons  there  appeared  a  new  combination  of  tories,  of  the  highest  form, 
who  thought  the  court  was  yet  in  some  management  with  the  whigs,  and  did  not  oome  op 
to  their  height,  which  they  imputed  to  Mr.  Harley ;  so  they  began  to  form  themselves  is 
opposition  to  him,  and  expressed  their  jealousy  of  him  on  several  occasions,  sometimn 
publicly.    But  an  odd  accident,  that  had  almost  been  fatal,  proved  happy  to  him  ;  it  fdl  out 
on  the  8th  of  March,  the  day  of  the  queen  s  accession  to  the  crown :  one  Gniscard,  who  was 
an  abbot  in  France,  had  for  some  enormous  crimes  made  his  escape  out  of  that  kingdom ;  he 
printed  a  formal  story  of  a  design  he  was  lajring,  to  raise  a  genera]  insurrection  in  the 
southern  parts  of  France  (in  conjunction  with  those  who  were  then  up  in  the  Cevennes)  for 
recovering  their  ancient  liberties  as  well  as  for  restoring  the  edicts  in  fitvonr  of  the  Hugue- 
nots :  and  he  seemed  very  zealous  for  public  liberty.     He  insinuated  himself  so  into  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  that  he  recommended  him  to  our  court,  as  a  man  capable  of  doing  great 
service  :  he  seemed  forward  to  undertake  any  thing  that  he  might  be  put  on ;  he  had  a  pen- 
sion assigned  him  for  some  years,  but  it  did  not  answer  his  expense ;  so  when  he  was  oat  of 
hope  of  getting  it  increased,  he  wrote  to  one  at  the  court  of  France,  to  offer  his  service 
there  ;  and  it  was  thought  he  had  a  design  against  the  queen's  person ;  for  he  had  tried,  by 
all  the  ways  that  he  could  contrive,  to  be  admitted  to  speak  with  her  in  private ;  which  be 
had  attempted  that  very  morning :  but  his  letter  being  opened  at  the  post-house,  and  bfoagfat 
to  the  cabinet  council,  a  messenger  was  sent  from  tho  council,  to  seize  on  him.     He  found 
him  walking  in  St.  James's  park ;  and  having  disarmed  him,  carried  him  to  the  lords,  who 
were  then  sitting :  as  he  waited  without,  before  he  was  called  in,  he  took  up  a  penkmCe, 
which  lay  among  pens  in  a  standish ;  when  he  was  questioned  upon  his  letter,  he  desired  to 
speak  in  private  with  secretary  St.  John,  who  refused  it ;  and  he  being  placed  out  of  his 
reach,  whereas  Ilarley  sat  near  him,  he  struck  him  in  the  breast  with  the  penknife,  again 
and  again^  till  it  broke ;  and  indeed  wounded  him  as  much  as  could  be  done,  with  so  in^  a 
tool.     The  other  counsellors  drew  their  swords,  and  stabbed  Quiscard  in  several  places  ;  and 
their  attendants  being  called  in,  they  dragged  him  out.     Harloy's  wound  was  presently 
searched ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  slight  one,  yet  he  was  long  in  the  snigeon's  hands : 
imputed  this  to  an  ill  habit  of  body ;  others  thought  it  was  an  artifice,  to  make  it  seem 
dangerous  than  indeed  it  was.     Guiscard's  wounds  were  deeper,  and  not  easily  managed ; 
for  at  first  he  was  sullen,  and  seemed  resolved  to  die ;  yet  after  a  day,  he  submitted  l>»m^f 
to  the  surgeons ;  but  did  not  complain  of  a  wound  in  his  back,  till  it  gangrened,  and  of  that 
he  died.     It  was  not  known  what  particulars  were  in  his  letter,  for  various  leporCs  went  of 
it ;  nor  was  it  known  what  he  confessed  *. 

*  Tho  statiito  referred  to  by  Burnet,  is  the  9  Anne,  the  diwoyerj  of  the  laid  ofleDee,did  with  apenkaifeitdi 

r.  1 6.     Its  preamble  is  somewhat  illustratiye  of  the  event  the  rig^t  honourable  Robert  Harlej,  CM|iiira,  chapMlkr  ef 

"  Wliercas  Anthony  dc  Giiiscard,  commonly  called  mar-  her  majesty*!  exchequer,  and  endeavonrBd    to 

qnis  de  Guiscard,  a  French  papist,  residing  in  England  others  of  her  niajesty*s  ptirj  ooondl.     And 

under  her  majesty's   protection,  and  subsisted  by  her  sufficient  punishment  is  provided  fiir  MnnltiagL 

roajctty*B  bounty  for  some  years  past,  was  charged  with  ing  a  privy  councillor  in  the  execation  of  Ma  oAce:"  il 

holding  a  tniitomiis   correspondence   with   France,   and  then  enacts  that  to  assault,  wound,  or  attampt  to  kill  A 

being  taken  into  cuntody  for  such  his  treason  by  Nathan  privy  councillor,  so  engaged,  shall  be  fehmjr*     It  ~     ~ 

Wilrocks,  one  of  her  majesty's  messengers  in  ordinary,  pardons  all  those  who  wounded  Gniieard. 

by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  the  right  honourable  Henry         It  has  been  surmised  that  Guiseard  had  a  dcdn 

Saint  John,  eMjuirc,  one  of  her  majesty's  principal  secre-  th6  queen's  life,  but  this  is  refuted  by  the  &et  tbit  hohii 

tarics  of  state;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,   1710,  being  been  with  her  tho  evening  before  ho  mttockad 

under  examination  before  a  committee  of  her  majcsty^s  nobody  being  present  at  the  intorviow,  or  wilhiB 

privy  council  for  the  same,  perceiving  his  sud  treason  to  two  ladies.     \V1ien  Mr.  St.  John  refilled  to  liava  a  mL 

have  been  fully  detected,  Unng  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and  rate  conference  with  him,  he  bent  dowm  as  if  to  «f 

dreading  the  pain  and  infamy  of  his  approaching  punish-  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  gave  him  two  or  three  violaMt 

Kent,  in  hopes  of  preventing  tho  same,  and  in  revenge  for  upon  the  breast,  before  he  could  be  withlkdd. 
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This  accident  was  of  great  iise  to  Harley ;  for  the  party  fonncd  against  liiiri,  was  asliaincd 
to  push  a  man  who  was  thus  assassinated  by  one  that  was  studying  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  court  of  France,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  formed  a  design  against  the  queen's 
person.  Her  health  was  at  this  time  much  shaken.  She  had  three  fits  of  an  ague  ;  the  last 
was  a  severe  one ;  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  stopped  by  the  bark. 

The  tones  continued  still  to  pursue  the  memory  of  king  William ;  they  complained  of  the 
grants  made  by  him,  though  these  were  far  short  of  those  that  had  been  made  by  king 
Charles  the  Second  ;  but  that  they  might  distinguish  between  those,  whom  they  intended 
to  favour,  and  others,  against  whom  they  were  set,  they  brought  in  a  bill,  empowering  somfe 
persons  to  examine  all  the  grants  made  by  him,  and  to  report  both  the  value  of  them,  and 
the  considerations  upon  which  they  were  made :  this  was  the  method  that  had  succeeded 
with  them  before,  with  relation  to  Ireland ;  so  the  bringing  in  this  bill  was  looked  on,  as  a 
sure  step,  for  carrying  the  resumption  of  all  the  grants  that  they  had  a  mind  to  make  void. 
When  it  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  the  design  appeared  to  be  an  unjust  malice  against  the 
memory  of  our  deliverer,  and  against  those  who  had  served  him  best ;  so  upon  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  rejected. 

Tiieir  malice  turned  next  against  the  earl  of  Godolphin :  they  found  that  the  supplies 
given  by  parliament  were  not  all  returned,  and  the  accounts  of  many  millions  were  not  ytt 
passed  in  the  exchequer  ;  so  they  passed  a  vote,  that  the  accounts  of  thirty-five  millions  yet 
stood  out.  This  was  a  vast  sum  ;  but  to  make  it  up,  some  accounts  in  king  Charles's  time 
were  thrown  into  the  heap ;  the  lord  Ranelagh's  accounts  of  the  former  reign  were  the 
greatest  part ;  and  it  appeared  that  in  no  time  accounts  w^ere  so  regularly  brought  up,  as  in 
the  queen's  reign.  Mr.  Bridgcs's  accounts,  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions,  were  the  great 
item,  of  which  not  above  half  a  million  was  passed  * ;  but  there  were  accounts  of  above 
eleven  millions  brought  in,  though  not  passed  in  form,  through  the  great  caution  and  exact- 
ness of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  at  whose  ofl&ce  they  were  to  pass ;  and  he  was  xcry  slow, 
and  would  allow  nothing  without  hearing  counsel  on  every  article.  The  truth  is,  the  methods 
of  passing  accounts  were  so  sure, that  they  were  very  slow;  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
proper  officers  to  find  time  and  leisure  to  pass  the  accounts  that  were  already  in  their  hands. 
Upon  this,  though  the  earl  of  Godolphin  had  managed  the  treasury  with  an  imcorruptness, 
fidelity,  and  diligence,  that  were  so  unexceptionable,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  ^x  any  cen- 
sure on  his  administration  :  yet,  because  many  accounts  stood  out,  they  passed  some  angry 
votes  on  that ;  but  since  nothing  had  appeared,  in  all  the  examination  they  had  made,  th:^ 
reflected  on  him,  or  on  any  of  the  whigs,  they  would  not  consent  to  the  motion  that  was 
made,  for  printing  that  report ;  for  by  that,  it  would  have  appeared  who  had  served  well, 
and  who  had  served  ill. 

When  this  session  drew  near  an  end,  some  were  concerned  to  find  that  a  body,  chosen  so 
much  by  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  should  have  done  nothing  for  the  good  of  the 
cimrch  ;  so  it  being  apparent,  that  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  there  were  about  two  hunr 

surgeon  came,  Harley  asked,  the  knife  having  broken  in  few  years,  to  indigence.   '*  Yet  he  had  parts  of  understand* 

one  of  the  wounds,  if  he  was  in  immediate  danger,  as  in  ing  and  knowledge,  experience  of  men  and  biisiness,  with 

that  case  he  would  settle  his  afiairs,  for  he  did  not  fear  a  sedateness  of  mind,  and  gravity  of  deportment,  which 

death.     This,  says  lord  Dartmouth,  was  visible  in  his  more  qualified  him  for  a  wise  man,  than  what  the  wisest 

countenance^  which  was  not  in  the  least  altered.     After  men  have  generally  possessed.''  (Mr.  Speaker  Ooslow  in 

Guiscard  was  taken  into  another  room,  he  wanted  to  speak  Oxford  edition  of  this  work.)     It  is  a  fart,  that  he  spent 

with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  with  lord  Dartmouth,  went  200.000/.  in  the  construction  of  hit  residence,  Canons,  at 

to  him.     The  culprit  expressed  his  sorrow  for  Mr.  Har-  Stanmore  Parva,  in  Middlesex.     Pope  foresaw  that  this 

ley,  because  he  was  truly  a  great  man,  and  had  much  expense  was  beyond  its  owner's  fortune,  and  therefore  it  it 

obliged  him.     Ho  confessed  he  hod  intended  to  murder  not  surprising  that  his  prophetic  verses  relating  to  thifi 


the  duke  of  Marlborough.     Lord  Dartmouth  evidently  numaion  were  fulfilled.     His  lines 

doubted  his  sanity. — Oxford  edition  of  this  work.  a  a     *u             i.  «        .v       u 

•  Tim  gentleman.  Mr.  John  Brydge..  «u  .ftenmrf,,  ^"f"  *«?  "^f  «*  *5»  «S   '".t"    - 

by  descent,  lord  Chando^  and  ereat^  by  George  tbo  Firat^  S"    ^"''  ^  k"""'  ^t-       f  ^'  "T^ ' 

carl  of  Caernarvon  «.d  duk.  of  Chaodo^    H«  inherit^  ^7,^^**  n'"^  ''^  *"'  ^J^  ^^'^' 

n  .              I    *  V  •           j^ ^       r  *v  And  laughmg  Ceres  reaasume  the  land. ' 

a  very  small  mcomo^  but  hemg  made  paymaster  of  the  ^      ^ 

forces,   he,  although   expensive  in  his   habits,  amassed  The  duke  died  m  1 744,  and  within  three  vears,  Canons 

in  little   more  than  ten  years  a  fortune,  amounting  to  waa  aold  pieoe-meal  by  auction,  and  pulled  down.     His 

nearly  700,000/.     Again,  being  **  a  bubble  td  every  pro.  property   waa  very  far  from  being  in  the  rained  staCe 

ject,"  and  by  a  profuse  expenditurOj  he  was  reduced^  in  a  mentioned  bjf  Mr.  Onslow. 
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dred  tlionsand  people  more  than  could  poBsibly  worship  God  in  the  dmrches  built  tikcvp, 
upon  a  message  to  them  from  the  queen  (to  which  the  rise  was  given  by  mn  address  to  hm 
from  the  convocation)  they  voted  that  fifty  more  churches  should  be  bnilt ;  and  laid  the 
charge  of  it  upon  that  part  of  the  duty  on  coals,  that  had  been  reeerved  lor  building  of 
St.  Paul's,  which  was  now  finished. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  dauphin  and  the  emperor  both  died  of  the  snudl-poz  ;  the 
first  on  the  third,  the  second  on  the  sixth  of  the  mon^ :  time  will  shew  "what  infinenee  the 
one  or  the  other  vrill  have  on  public  affairs.  The  electors  were  all  resolTed  to  chooee  king 
Charles  emperor.  A  little  before  the  emperor's  death,  two  great  affidis  "weie  folly  settled ; 
the  differences  between  that  court  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  were  composed,  to  the  dnke'^s  satis- 
faction :  the  other  was  of  more  importance ;  offers  of  amnesty  and  oooceafiioiis  "were  sent  to 
the  malcontents  in  Hungary,  with  which  they  were  so  well  satisfied,  tbat  a  lull  peaee  was 
likely  to  follow  on  it :  and,  lest  the  news  of  the  emperor  s  death  should  be  any  atop  to  tfasi 
settlement,  it  was  kept  up  from  them,  till  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  came  in  and  delimed 
up  their  arms,  with  the  fort  of  Cassaw,  and  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  king  Ghailes^  whick 
was  the  first  notice  they  had  of  Joseph's  death* 

The  effects  of  this  will  probably  go  farther  than  barely  to  the  quieting  of  Hnngaiy ;  ftr 
the  king  of  Sweden,  the  Crim  Tartar,  and  the  agents  of  France  had  so  animated  tiie  Tmks 
against  the  Muscovites,  that  though  the  Sultan  had  no  mind  to  engage  in  a  ne^e  war,  till  the 
afiairs  of  that  empire  should  be  put  in  a  better  state,  yet  he  was  so  apprebenave  of  Ae 
janizaries,  that,  much  against  his  own  inclinations,  he  was  bnmght  to  declare  war  agaimt 
the  czar ;  but  both  the  czar  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  accept  the  mediation  that  was  oftied 
by  England  and  by  the  States ;  to  which  very  probably  the  Turks  may  the  more  easQy  be 
brought,  when  they  see  no  hope  of  any  advantage  to  be  made,  from  the  distractions  ia 
Hungary. 

It  did  not  yet  appear  what  would  be  undertaken  on  either  side  in  Spun ;  king  FhiHp  had 
not  yet  opened  the  campaign ;  but  it  was  given  out,  that  great  preparations  were  made  for 
a  siege :  on  the  other  hand,  king  Charles  had  great  reinforcements  sent  him ;  bo  tbat  his  fone 
was  reckoned  not  inferior  to  king  Philip'*s :  nor  was  it  yet  known  what  reeolntioBs  he  had 
taken,  since  lie  received  the  news  of  the  emperor's  death. 

The  campaign  was  now  opened  on  both  sides  in  the  Netherlands,  though  later  than  was 
intended :  the  season  continued  long  so  rainy,  that  all  the  ways  in  those  parts  were  impne- 
ticable  :  nothing  was  yet  attempted  on  either  side ;  both  armies  lay  near  one  another,  sad 
both  were  so  well  posted,  that  no  attack  was  yet  made :  and  this  was  the  present  stats  of 
affairs  abroad,  at  the  end  of  May.  At  home  Mr.  Ilarley  was  created  earl  of  Ozfind,  sad 
then  made  lord  high  treasurer,  and  had  now  the  supreme  fiivour :  the  aesrion  of  pariiaoMat 
was  not  yet  at  an  end.  There  had  been  a  great  project  carried  on  for  a  trade  into  the  South 
Sea ;  and  a  fund  was  projected  for  paying  the  interest  of  nine  millions,  that  were  in  amsr 
for  our  marine  affairs. 

From  our  temporal  concerns,  I  turn  to  give  an  account  of  tlioso  which  related  to  As 
church :  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  opened,  the  25th  of  Novembo^ 
the  same  day  in  which  the  parliament  met ;  and  Atterbury  was  chosen  prolooator.  Seoa 
after,  the  queen  sent  a  licence  to  the  convocation,  empowering  them  to  enter  npon  sneli  eaa- 
Bultations  as  the  present  state  of  the  church  required,  and  particularly  to  consider  of  such 
matters  as  she  should  lay  before  them  :  limiting  them  to  a  quorum,  tiiat  the  archbishep  cf 
Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  or  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  AVclk  should  be  pseauit,  sad 
agree  to  their  resolutions.  With  this  licence,  there  was  a  letter  directed  to  the  arddnakof^ 
in  which  the  convocation  was  ordered  to  lay  before  the  queen  an  account  of  the  late 
grov^'th  of  iufidelity  and  heresy  among  us ;  and  to  consider  how  to  redress  abnses 
munications;  how  rural  deans  might  be  made  more  effectual;  how  terriers  might  be 
made  and  preserved  more  exactly,  and  how  the  abuses  in  licences  for  marriage  ni^  be 
corrected. 

In  this  whole  matter,  neither  the  archbishop  nor  any  of  tlic  bishops  were  so  mndl  as  em- 
suited  with :  and  some  things  in  the  licence  were  new :  the  archbishop  was  net  ttamad  Aa 
pn^sident  of  the  convocation,  as  was  usual  in  former  licences  ;  and  in  tkeae^  Hie 
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presence  and  consent  alone  was  made  necessary  except  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tlien  the  aroh« 
bishop  had  named  some  bishops  to  preside,  as  his  commissaries :  and  in  that  case,  the  convo- 
cation was  limited  to  his  commissaries,  whioh  still  lodged  the  presidentship  and  the  negative 
with  the  archbishop :  this  was  according  to  the  primitive  pattern,  to  limit  the  clergy  of  a 
province  to  do  nothing,  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan ;  but  it  was  a  thing  new 
and  unheard-of,  to  limit  the  convocation  to  any  of  their  own  body,  who  had  no  deputation 
from  the  archbishop.  So  a  report  of  this  being  made,  by  a  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
search  the  records,  it  was  laid  before  the  queen ;  and  she  sent  us  a  message  to  let  us  know, 
that  she  did  not  intend  that  those  whom  she  had  named  to  be  of  the  quorum,  should  either 
preside  or  have  a  negative  upon  our  deliberations,  though  the  contrary  was  plainly  insinuated 
in  the  licence.  The  archbishop  was  so  ill  of  the  gout,  that  after  our  first  meetings,  he  could 
come  no  more  to  us ;  so  was  the  bishop  of  London :  upon  which,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  seeing  how  invidiously  he  was' distinguished  from  his  brethren,  in  which  he  had  not 
been  consulted,  pretended  ill  health ;  and  we  were  at  a  stand  till  a  new  licence  was  sent  us, 
in  which  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Bristol,  and  St.  David's  were  added  to  be  of  the  quorum. 
The  two  last  were  newly  consecrated,  and  had  been  in  no  functions  in  the  church  before :  so 
the  queen  not  only  passed  over  all  the  bishops  made  in  king  William's  reign,  but  a  great 
many  of  those  named  by  herself,  and  set  the  two  last  in  a  distinction  above  all  their  brethren. 
All  this  was  directed  by  Atterbury,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  chief  minister ;  and 
because  the  other  bishops  had  maintained  a  good  correspondence  with  the  former  ministry,  it 
was  thought  fit  to  put  marks  of  the  queen  s  distrust  upon  them,  that  it  might  appear  with 
whom  her  royal  favour  and  trust  was  lodged. 

The  convocation  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  queen ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of  the  church, 
and  of  religion  among  us ;  but  after  some  heads  were  agreed  on,  Atterbury  procured  that 
the  drawing  of  this  might  be  left  to  him  ;  and  he  drew  up  a  most  virulent  declamation, 
defaming  all  the  administration  from  the  time  of  the  revolution :  into  this  he  brought  many 
impious  principles  and  practices,  that  had  been  little  heard  of  or  known,  but  were  now  to  be 
published,  if  this  should  be  laid  before  the  queen.  The  lower  house  agreed  to  his  draught ; 
but  the  bishops  laid  it  aside,  and  ordered  another  representation  to  be  drawn,  in  more  general 
and  more  modest  terms.  It  was  not  settled  which  of  these  draughts  should  be  made  use  of, 
or  whether  any  representation  at  all  should  be  made  to  the  queen ;  for  it  was  known  that 
the  design  in  asking  one  was  only  to  have  an  aspersion  cast,  both  on  the  former  ministry 
and  on  the  former  reign.  Several  provisions  were  prepared,  with  relation  to  the  other  par- 
ticulars in  the  queen's  letter ;  but  none  of  these  were  agreed  to  by  both  houses. 

An  incident  happened  that  diverted  their  thoughts  to  another  matter :  Mr.  Whiston,  the 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge,  a  learned  man,  of  a  sober  and  exemplary  life,  but 
much  set  on  hunting  for  paradoxes,  fell  on  the  reviving  the  Arian  heresy,  though  he  pre- 
tended to-  differ  from  Anus,  in  several  particulars ;  yet  upon  the  main  he  was  partly  Apolli- 
narist,  partly  Arian ;  for  he  thought  the  notUy  or  word,  was  all  the  soul  that  acted  in  our 
Saviour's  body.  He  found  his  notions  favoured  by  the  apostolical  constitutions;  so  he 
reckoned  them  a  part,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  canon  of  the  scriptures.  For  these  tenets 
he  was  censured  at  Cambridge,  and  expelled  the  university :  upon  that,  he  wrote  a  vindica- 
tion of  himself  and  his  doctrine,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  eonvocation,  promising  a  larger  work 
on  these  subjects.  The  uncontested  way  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case  was,  that  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  he  lived,  should  cite  him  into  his  court,  in  order  to  his  conviction  or 
censure,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  lay  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  the  crown ; 
or  the  archbishop  might  proceed  in  the  first  instance  in  a  coiirt  of  audience  :  but  we  saw  no 
clear  precedents,  of  any  proceedings  in  convocation,  where  the  jurisdiction  was  contested ;  a 
reference  made  by  the  high  commission  to  the  convocation,  where  the  party  submitted  to  de 
penance,  being  the  only  precedent  that  appeared  in  history ;  and  even  of  this  we  had  no 
record ;  so  that  it  not  being  thought  a  clear  warrant  for  our  proceeding,  we  were  at  a  stand. 
The  act  that  settled  the  course  of  appeals  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  made  no  mention 
of  sentences  in  convocation ;  and  yet,  by  the  act  in  the  first  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  defined 
what  should  be  judged  heresy,  that  judgment  waa  declared  to  be  in  the  crown;  by  all  this 
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(which  the  archbishop  laid  before  the  bishops  in  a  letter,  that  bd  witlte  to  them  on  this 
sion)  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  convocation  could,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  againaft 
a  man  for  heresy ;  and  their  proceedings,  if  they  were  not  warxanted  by  law,  might  inTolft 
them  in  a  pnemunire.  So  the  upper  house,  in  an  address,  prayed  the  queen  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  the  judges,  and  such  others  as  she  thought  fit,  concerning  these  doubtsi,  that  thej 
might  know  how  the  law  stood  in  this  matter. 

Eight  of  the  judges,  with  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  gave  their  opinion,  that  we 
had  a  jurisdiction,  and  might  proceed  in  such  a  case ;  but  brought  no  express  hiw  nor  preeB- 
dent  to  support  their  opinion  :  they  only  observed,  that  the  law-books  spoke  of  the  codto- 
cation  as  having  jurisdiction,  and  they  did  not  see  that  it  was  ever  taken  from  them  :  they 
were  also  of  opinion,  that  an  appeal  lay  from  the  sentence  of  convocation  to  the  crown ;  baft 
they  reserved  to  themselves  a  power  to  change  their  mind,  in  case,  upon  an  aigumenft  that 
might  be  made  for  a  prohibition,  they  should  see  cause  for  it.     Four  of  the  judges  wen 
positively  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintained  it  from  the  statutes  made  at  the  leformfr* 
tion.     The  queen,  having  received  these  different  opinions,  sent  them  to  the  archbish<^  to 
be  laid  before  the  two  houses  of  convocation ;  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  divcisity 
between  tlicm,  she  wrote  that,  there  being  now  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  our  jurisdiction,  she 
did  expect  that  we  should  proceed  in  the  matter  before  us.     In  this  it  "was  viable,  thai 
those  who  advised  the  queen  to  write  tliat  letter,  considered  more  their  own  humours  thai 
her  honour.     Yet  two  great  doubts  still  remained,  even  supposing  we  had  a  jnrisdictioB ; 
the  first  was,  of  whom  the  court  was  to  be  composed ;  whether  only  of  the  hishops,  or  what 
share  the  lower  house  had  in  this  judiciary  authority :  the  other  was,  by  wh&t  delegates,  ia 
rase  of  an  appeal,  our  sentence  was  to  bo  examined :  were  no  bishops  to  be  in  the  court  of 
delegates  ?  or  was  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  and  his  twenty-one  sufiragan  bishops,  with 
■the  clergy  of  the  province,  to  be  judged  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and  his  three  suffiagaa 
bishops  ?    These  difhcultics  appearing  to  be  so  great,  the  bishops  resolved  to  begin  with  that, 
in  which  they  had,  by  the  queen'^s  licence,  an  undisputable  authority ;  which  was  to  ezanrine 
and  censure  the  book,  and  to  see  if  his  doctrine  was  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
first  four  general  councils,  which  is  the  measure  set  by  law  to  judge  heresy.     They  drew 
out  some  pro])ositions  from  his  book,  which  seemed  plainly  to  be  the  leviving  of  Arianism; 
And  censured  them  as  such.     These  they  sent  down  to  the  lower  house,  who,  though  they 
excepted  to  one  proposition,  yet  censured  the  rest  in  the  same  manner.     This  the  archbishop 
(being  then  disabled  by  the  gout)  sent  by  one  of  the  bishops  to  the  queen  for  her  nonrnt, 
who  promised  to  consider  of  it :  but  to  end  the  matter  at  once,  at  their  next  meeting  ia 
winter,  no  answer  being  come  from  the  queen,  two  bishops  were  sent  to  ask  it ;  hot  she 
eould  not  tell  what  was  become  of  the  paper  which  the  archbishop  had  sent  her;  so  a  new 
extract  of  the  censure  was  again  sent  to  her :  but  she  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to  send  say 
answer  to  it.     So  AVhiston's  affair  sleeps,  though  he  has  published  a  large  work  in  fov 
volumes  in  octavo,  justifying  his  doctrine,  and  maintaining  the  canonicalness  of  the  aposICK 
Ileal  constitutions,  preferring  their  authority  not  only  to  the  epistles,  but  even  to  the  gospeISi 
In  this  last  I  do  not  find  he  has  made  any  proselytes,  though  he  has  set  himself  much  to 
support  that  paradox  ♦ 

The  lower  house  would  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  representation  sent  down  to 
them  by  the  bishops :  so  none  was  agreed  on  to  be  presented  to  the  queen ;  but  both  wcie 
]:>rinted,  and  severe  reflections  were  made,  in  several  tracts,  on  that  which  was  drawn  by  the 
lower  house,  or  rather  by  Atterbury.  The  bishops  went  through  all  the  mattet*  tccob^ 
mended  to  them  by  the  queen,  and  drew  up  a  scheme  of  regulations  on  them  aD;  birt 

*  The  ca'Giitric  William  WListun  Mas  born  in  1667,  society  for  restoring  primitive  Christianitjt  and  ImIIj 

nl  his  father's  rectory,  Norton,  in   Leicestershire.     His  united  with  the  Baptittt.     Hit  delniioin  wtm  nasT  x  te 

education  ti-as  conducted  at  Tain  worth  school,  and  Claro  rejected  some  of  the  caaonieal  books  of  the 

JIall,   Cambridge,   of  which   he   obtained   a  fellowship,  admitted  some  of  the  apocrrphal  once ;  InriSed 

Dr.  Moore,  bi»hop  of  Nonfvich,  to  whom  he  ^'as  chap-  his  predictions  of  the  coming  inilleiiiiiiim» and  d 

lain,  fpivc  him  the  living  of  Lowestoflf,  which  lie  resigned  of  the  world,  and  died  unconvinced  of  Ui  cntNV  ia  I7S^ 

on  succeeding  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics,  vacant  As  a  mathematician  be  detnrvet  nradb  poiMil  sad  k  to 

by  sir  Isaac  Ncwton^s  death.     lie  began  to  promulgate  bo  rumemberod  with  rcapeet  u  one  ef  tke  •chHhI  ^ 

hi*  religious  peculiarities  in  1708,  and  after  his  dcpriva-  rational  geologists.     Tbe  '*  Memoin**  ofUt 

tion   and  ezpulsiou   from  the  universityi  ho  formed  a  worth  perusing.— Biog.  Britannici. 
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neither  were  these  agreed  to  by  the  lower  house  ;  for  their  spirits  were  so  exaisperated,  that 
nothing  sent  by  the  bishops  could  be  agreeable  to  them.  At  last  the  session  of  parliament 
and  convocation  came  to  an  end. 

The  last  thing  settled  by  the  parliament  was,  the  creating  a  new  fund  for  a  trade  in  tho 
South  Sea ;  there  was  a  great  debt  upon  the  navy,  occasioned  partly  by  the  deficiency  of 
the  funds  appointed  for  the  service  at  sea,  but  chiefly  by  the  necessity  of  applying  such 
supplies  as  were  given,  without  appropriating  clauses,  to  the  service  abroad  ;  where  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  it  on  by  credit,  without  ready  money,  so  it  was  judged  necessary  to  let 
the  debt  of  the  navy  run  on  upon  credit ;  this  had  risen  up  to  several  millions ;  and  the  dis- 
count on  the  navy-bills  ran  high.  All  this  debt  was  thrown  into  one  stock  ;  and  a  fund  was 
formed  for  paying  the  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  flatterers  of  the  new  ministers  made  great  use  of  this,  to  magnify  them,  and  to 
asperse  the  old  ministry  ;  but  a  full  report  of  that  matter  was  soon  after  published,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  public  money  had  been  managed  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  frugality ; 
and  it  was  made  evident  that  when  there  was  not  money  enough  to  answer  all  the  expense  of 
the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  it  to  that  which  pressed  most,  and  where  the  service  could 
not  be  carried  on  by  credit :  so  this  debt  was  contracted  by  an  inevitable  necessity ;  and  all 
reasonable  persons  were  fully  satisfied  with  this  account  of  the  matter.  The  earl  of  Godol- 
phin's  unblemished  integrity  was  such,  that  no  imputation  of  any  sort  could  be  fastened  on 
him  ;  so,  to  keep  up  a  clamour,  they  reflected  on  the  expense  he  had  run  the  nation  into, 
upon  the  early  successes  in  the  year  1706 ;  which  were  very  justly  acknowledged,  and  cleared 
in  the  succeeding  session,  as  was  formerly  told  :  but  that  was  now  revived ;  and  it  was  said 
to  be  an  invasion  of  the  great  right  of  the  commons  in  giving  supplies,  to  enter  on  designs 
and  to  engage  the  nation  in  an  expense,  not  provided  for  by  parliament.  This  was  aggra- 
vated with  many  tragical  expressions,  as  a  subversion  of  the  constitution ;  so  with  this,  and 
that  of  the  thirty-five  millions,  of  which  the  accounts  were  not  yet  passed,  and  some  other 
particulars,  they  made  an  inflaming  address  to  the  queen,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions.  And 
this  was  artificially  spread  through  the  nation,  by  which  weaker  minds  were  so  possessed, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  undeceive  them,  even  by  the  fullest  and  clearest  evidences ;  the 
nation  seemed  still  infatuated  beyond  the  power  of  conviction.  With  this  the  session  ended^ 
and  all  considering  persons  had  a  very  melancholy  prospect,  when  they  saw  what  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  two  sessions,  that  were  yet  to  come  of  the  same  parliament. 

I  now  turn  to  affairs  abroad.  The  business  of  Spain  had  been  so  much  pressed  from  the 
throne,  and  so  much  insisted  on  all  this  session,  and  the  commons  had  given  1,500,000/.  for 
that  service  (a  sum  far  beyond  all  that  had  been  granted  in  any  preceding  session)  so  that  it 
was  expected  matters  would  have  been  carried  there  in  another  manner  than  formerly.  The 
duke  of  Argylc  was  sent  to  command  the  queen's  troops  there,  and  he  seemed  full  of  heat ; 
but  all  our  hopes  failed.  Tlie  duke  of  Vendome's  army  was  in  so  ill  a  condition,  that  if 
Starembergh  had  been  supported,  he  promised  himself  great  advantages ;  it  does  not  yet 
appear  what  made  this  to  fail ;  for  the  parliament  has  not  yet  taken  this  into  examination. 
It  is  certain  the  duke  of  Argyle  did  nothing ;  neither  he  nor  his  troops  were  once  named, 
during  the  whole  campaign ;  he  wrote  over  very  heavy  complaints,  that  he  was  not  sup- 
ported, by  the  failing  of  the  remittances  that  he  expected :  but  what  ground  there  was  for 
that  does  not  yet  appear ;  for,  though  he  afterwards  came  over,  he  was  very  silent,  and 
seemed  in  a  good  understanding  with  the  ministers.  Starembergh  drew  out  his  foroes ;  and 
the  two  armies  lay  for  some  time  looking  on  one  another,  without  coming  to  any  action : 
Vcndome  ordered  a  siege  to  be  laid  to  two  small  places,  but  without  success.  That  of  Car- 
dona  was  persisted  in  obstinately,  till  near  the  end  of  December,  and  then  Starembergh  sent 
some  bodies  to  raise  the  siege,  who  succeeded  so  well  in  their  attempt,  that  they  killed  twor 
thousand  of  the  besiegers,  and  forced  their  camp  ;  so  that  they  not  only  raised  the  siege,  but 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  enemy^s  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage ;  and  the  duke 
of  Vendome''s  army  was  so  diminished,  that  if  Starembergh  had  received  the  assistance 
whicli  he  expected  from  England,  he  would  have  pierced  far  into  Spain  ;  but  we  did  nothing,-. 
after  all  the  zeal  we  had  expressed  for  retrieving  matters  on  that  side. 

The  emperor  s  death,  aa  it  presently  opened  to  king  Charles  the  succession  to  the  hcrC' 
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ditary  dominions,  so  a  disposition  appeared  unanimousljT,  among  all  tTio  electon,  to  ehoom 
him  emperor ;  yet  he  stayed  in  Barcelona  till  September ;  and  then  leaving  his  queen  behind, 
to  support  his  affairs  in  Spun,  he  sailed  over  to  Italy :  he  stayed  some  weeks  at  Mihu!, 
where  the  duke  of  Savoy  came  to  him ;  and  wo  were  told,  that  all  matten  in  debate  wen 
adjusted  between  them.  AVo  hoped  this  campaign  would  have  produced  somewhat  in  those 
parts,  of  advantage  to  the  common  cause,  upon  the  agreement  made  before  the  emperor 
Joseph's  death.  And  Mr.  St.  John,  when  he  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  for  the  sub- 
sidies to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  said,  all  our  hopes  of  success  this  year  lay  in  that  quarter :  for 
in  Flanders  we  could  do  nothing.  The  duke  came  into  Savoy,  and  it  was  given  ont  that  he 
was  resolved  to  press  forward ;  but  upon  what  views  it  vras  not  then  known^  he  stopped  his 
course,  and  after  a  short  campaign,  repassed  the  mountains. 

The  election  of  the  emperor  came  on  at  Frankfort,  where  some  electors  came  in  pemm, 
otliers  sent  their  deputies ;  some  weeks  were  spent  in  preparing  the  capitulations ;  great 
applications  were  made  to  them,  to  receive  deputies  from  the  electors  of  Bayaria  and 
Cologne ;  but  they  were  rejected,  for  they  were  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  nor  were  they 
pleased  with  the  interposition  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  gave  them  much  trouble  in  that 
matter ;  but  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  admit  them.  Frankfort  lay  so  near  the  frontier  of 
the  empire,  that  it  was  apprehended  the  French  might  have  made  an  attempt  that  way ;  for 
they  drew  some  detachments  from  their  army  in  Flanders,  to  increase  their  forces  on  the 
Rhine.  This  obliged  prince  Eugene,  after  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Marlboroagb« 
had  opened  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  to  draw  off  a  detachment  from  thence,  and  march  with 
it  towards  the  Rhine ;  and  there  he  commanded  the  imperial  army,  and  came  in  good  time  to 
secure  the  electors  at  Frankfort ;  who  being  now  safe  from  the  fear  of  any  insult,  went  on 
slowly  in  all  that  they  thought  fit  to  propone,  previous  to  an  election ;  and  concluded  unani- 
mously to  choose  Charles,  who  was  now  declared  emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 
He  went  from  Milan  to  Inuspruck,  and  from  thence  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  crowned  with 
the  usual  solemnity.  Thus  that  matter  was  happily  ended,  and  no  action  happened  on  the 
Rhine  all  this  campaign. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough's  army  was  not  only  weakened  by  the  detachment  that  prinee 
Eugene  carried  to  the  Rhino,  but  by  the  calling  over  five  thousand  men  of  the  best  bodin 
of  his  army,  for  an  expedition  designed  by  sea ;  so  that  the  French  were  superior  to  him  is 
number :  they  lay  behind  lines  that  were  looked  on  as  so  strong,  that  the  forcing  them  w 
thought  an  impracticable  thing ;  and  it  was  said,  that  Yillars  had  written  to  the  Firendi 
king,  that  he  had  put  a  ne  plus  ultra  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  but,  contraiy  to  all 
expectation,  he  did  so  amuse  Villars  with  feint  motions,  that  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
Europe,  he  passed  the  lines  near  Bouchain,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  raised  his  character  beyond  all  that  he  had  done  formerly ;  the  design  was  so  well 
laid,  and  was  so  ha])pily  executed,  that  in  all  men  s  opinions,  it  passed  for  a  master-piece  of 
military  skill ;  the  honour  of  it  falling  entirely  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  no  other  pema 
having  any  share,  except  in  the  execution.  When  our  army  was  now  so  happfly  got  within 
the  French  lines,  the  Dutch  deputies  proposed  the  attacking  the  French,  and  Tenturing  a 
battle,  siuce  this  8ur])rise  had  put  them  in  no  small  disorder.  The  duke  of  Mailboioagh 
differed  from  them,  he  tliought  there  might  be  too  much  danger  in  that  attempt ;  tlie  amy 
was  much  fatigued  with  so  long  a  march,  in  which  their  cavalry  had  been  eighi-and-lbrty 
hours  on  horseback,  alighting  only  twice,  about  an  hour  at  a  time,  to  feed  their  hones;  for 
they  marched  eleven  leagues  in  one  day :  the  French  were  fresh ;  and  our  army  was  in  no 
condition  to  enter  upon  action,  till  some  time  was  allowed  for  refreshment ;  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  thought  that,  in  case  of  a  misfortune,  their  being  within  the  Fkenflh  linfli 
might  be  fatal. 

lie  proposed  the  besieging  Bouchain ;  which  he  thought  might  oblige  the  Flench  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  that  might  give  occasion  to  their  fightmg  on  DM^e  equal 
tonus ;  or  it  would  bring  both  a  disreputation  and  a  disheartening  on  their  army,  if  a  place 
of  such  importance  should  be  taken  in  their  sight :  both  the  Dutch  deputies  and  the 
officers  thought  the  design  was  too  bold,  yet  they  submitted  to  him  in  the  matter:  it 
impracticable  to  take  a  place,  situated  in  a  morass,  well  fortified,  with  a  good  gairison  in  il| 
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in  the  sight  of  a  superior  anny,  for  the  French  lay  within  a  mile  of  them ;  there  was  also 
great  danger  from  the  excursions  that  the  garrisons  of  Yalencienn^  and  Conde  miglit  make 
to  cut  off  tlieir  provisions,  which  were  to  come  to  them  from  Toumay.  All  ahout  the  duke 
studied  to  divert  him  from  so  dangerous  an  undertaking ;  since  a  misfortune  in  his  conduct 
would  have  furnished  his  enemies  with  the  advantages  that  they  waited  for.  He  was 
sensible  of  all  this,  yet  he  had  laid  the  scheme  so  well,  that  he  resolved  to  venture*  on  it :  the 
French  tried  to  throw  more  men  into  the  place,  by  a  narrow  causeway  through  the  morass, 
but  he  took  his  measures  so  well,  that  he  was  guarded  against  every  thing :  he  saw  what  the 
event  of  the  siege  might  be  ;  so  he  bestirred  himself  with  unusual  application,  and  was  more 
fatigued  in  the  course  of  this  siege,  than  he  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  whole  war. 
He  carried  on  the  trenches,  and  by  his  batteries  and  bombs  the  place  was  soon  laid  in  ruins. 
Villars  seemed  to  be  very  busy,  but  to  no  purpose ;  yet,  seeing  he  could  not  raise  the  siege, 
he  tried  to  surprise  Douay ;  but  they  discovered  the  design,  and  forced  the  body  that  was 
sent  thither  to  retreat  in  all  haste.  After  twenty  days,  from  the  opening  the  trenches,  the 
garrison  of  Bouchain  capitulated,  and  could  have  no  better  terms  than  to  be  made  prisoners 
of  war.  As  this  was  reckoned  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war, 
so  the  honour  of  it  was  acknowledged  to  belong  wholly  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  as  the 
blame  of  a  miscarriage  in  it  must  have  fallen  singly  on  him.  Villars's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion was  much  censured ;  but  it  was  approved  by  the  king  of  France ;  and  with  this  the 
campaign  ended  in  those  parts. 

No  action  happened  at  sea,  for  the  French  had  no  fleet  out :  an  expedition  was  designed 
by  sea  for  taking  Quebec  and  Placentia ;  and  for  that  end,  Ave  thousand  men  were  brought 
from  Flanders  :  Hill,  who  was  brother  to  the  favourite,  had  the  command.  There  was  a 
strong  squadron  of  men  of  war  ordered,  to  secure  the  transport  fleet ;  they  were  furnished 
from  hence  with  provisions,  only  for  tliree  months ;  but  they  designed  to  take  in  a  second 
supply  at  New  England.  A  commissioner  of  the  victualling  then  told  me,  he  could  not 
guess  what  made  them  be  sent  out  so  ill  furnished ;  for  they  had  stores,  lying  on  their  hands, 
for  a  full  supply.  Tliey  sailed,  soon  after  the  end  of  the  session,  and  had  a  quick  passage  to 
New  England,  but  were  forced  to  stay  many  weeeks  on  that  coast,  before  they  could  be 
supplied  with  provisions :  they  sailed,  near  the  end  of  August,  into  the  river  of  Canada, 
which  was  thirty  miles  broad ;  but  they  were  ill  served  with  pilots ;  and  at  that  season 
storms  were  ordinary  in  those  parts :  one  of  these  broke  upon  them,  by  which  several  ships 
were  overset,  and  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  lost.  Thus  the  design  of 
Quebec  miscarried ;  and  their  provisions  were  too  scanty  to  venture  an  attempt  on  Placentia ; 
so  they  returned  home  unprosperous. 

This  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  new  ministry ;  it  being  their  first  iHidertaking,  ill 
projected,  and  worse  executed,  in  every  step  of  it :  it  was  the  more  liable  to  censiure,  because 
at  the  very  time  that  the  old  ministiy  were  charged  with  entering  on  designs,  that  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  parliament,  and  for  which  no  supplies  had  been  given,  they  projected 
this,  even  while  a  session  was  yet  going  on,  without  communicating  it  to  the  parliament ; 
whereas,  what  the  former  ministry  had  done  this  way,  was  upon  emergents,  and  successes, 
after  the  end  of  the  session  ;  but  this  matter  has  not  yet  been  brought  under  a  parliamentary 
examination,  so  the  discoveries,  that  may  be  made  if  that  happens,  must  be  referred  to  their 
proper  place.  Tl)is  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  during  this  campaign ;  the  merchants  com- 
plained of  great  losses  made  at  sea  by  the  ill  management  of  convoys  and  cruisers. 

The  war  between  the  Turk  and  the  cxar  came  to  a  quick  end ;  the  czar  advanced  with  his 
army  so  far  into  Moldavia,  that  he  was  cut  off  from  his  provisions :  an  engagement  followed, 
in  which  both  sides  pretended  they  had  the  advantage.  It  is  certain  the  czar  found  he  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities  ;  for  he  proposed,  in  order  to  a  peace,  to  surrender  Azov,  with 
some  other  places,  and  demanded  that  the  king  of  Sweden  might  be  sent  home  to  his  own 
country.  The  grand  vizier  was  glad  to  arrive  at  so  speedy  a  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  opposition  made  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Muscovite,  not  without  suspicion  of  his  being  corrupted  by  money  to  it.  The  king  of 
Sweden  being  highly  offended  at  this,  charged  the  grand  visder  for  neglecting  the  great  advan- 
tages ho  had  over  the  czar,  since  he  and  his  whole  army  were  at  mercy ;  and  he  prevailed  so 
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far  at  tlio  Porlc,  iliat  iipun  it  the  grand  vizier  was  deposed,  and  there  vrns  an  appearance  of  a 
war  ready  to  break  out  the  next  year ;  for  the  czar  delayed  the  rendering  Azoy  and  the 
other  places  agreed  to  be  delivered  np ;  pretending  that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  not  sent 
home,  according  to  agreement ;  yet  to  prevent  a  new  war,  all  the  places  mrerc  at  length 
delivered  up :  what  effect  this  may  have,  must  be  left  to  farther  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Danes  and  Saxons  broke  in  by  concert  upon  Pomerania, 
resolving  to  besiege  Stralsund;  but  every  thing  necessary  for  a  siege  came  so  slowly  from 
Denmark,  that  no  progress  was  made,  though  the  troops  lay  near  the  place,  for  some  months: 
and  in  that  time  the  Swedes  landed  a  considerable  body  of  men  in  the  isle  of  Rugcn  :  at  bet 
the  besiegers,  being  in  want  of  every  thing,  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  retire  from 
that  neighbourhood,  in  the  beginning  of  January.  They  sat  down  next  before  Wismar,  but 
tliat  attempt  likewise  miscarried,  which  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Denmark  venr 
eontcmptible ;  who  thus  obstinately  carried  on  a  war  (at  a  time  that  a  plague  swept  away 
a  third  part  of  the  people  of  Copenhagen)  with  as  little  conduct  as  success.  Ilavin'*  tbu« 
given  a  short  view  of  affairs  abroad ; 

I  come  next  to  givo  the  best  account  I  can,  of  a  secret  and  important  transaction  at  home : 
the  ministers  now  found  how  hard  it  was  to  restore  credit,  and  by  consequence  to  carry  on 
tlie  war ;  Mr.  Ilarley's  wound  gave  the  queen  the  occasion,  which  she  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for ;  upon  his  recovery  she  had  created  him  an  earl,  by  a  double  title,  of  Oxford  and  3[oni- 
nier.  Preambles  to  patents  of  honour  usually  carry  in  them  a  short  account  of  the  di^niitr 
of  the  family,  and  of  the  services  of  the  person  advanced;  but  his  preamble  was  veiy 
]>onipous,  and  set  him  out  in  the  most  extravagant  characters  that  flatterers  could  invent ;  in 
particular  it  said,  that  he  had  redeemed  the  nation  from  robbery,  had  restored  credit,  and  had 
rendered  the  public  great  service  in  a  course  of  many  years :  all  this  was  set  out  in  too  fill* 
i>onie  rhetoric,  and  being  prepared  by  his  own  direction,  pleased  him  so  much,  that  whenas 
all  other  patents  had  been  only  read  in  the  house  of  lords,  this  was  printed.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  made  lord  treasurer,  and  became  the  chief,  if  not  solo  minister,  for  exery  thing  was 
directed  by  him.  It  soon  appeared  that  his  strength  lay  in  managing  parties,  and  in  engaging 
weak  people  by  rewards  and  promises,  to  depend  upon  him  ;  but  that  he  neither  thoroughly 
understood  the  business  of  the  treasury,  nor  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  ;  but  he  trusted  to 
his  interest  in  the  queen  and  in  the  favourite. 

He  saw  the  load  that  the  carrying  on  the  war  must  bring  upon  him ;  so  he  resolved  to 
strike  up  a  ])eace  as  soon  as  was  possible.  Tlie  earl  of  Jersey  had  some  correspondence  in 
Paris  and  at  St.  Germains,  so  he  trusted  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  to  him.  The  duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  was  lord  privy  seal,  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  July,  being  the  richest  subject 
that  had  been  in  England  for  some  ages ;  he  had  an  ^tate  of  above  40,000/.  a-year,  and  was 
much  set  on  increasing  it.  Upon  his  death,  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  earl  of  Jersey  the 
]»rivy  seal ;  but  he  died  suddenly  the  very  day  in  which  it  was  to  be  given  him  ;  upon' that 
it  was  conferred  on  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  who  was  designed  to  be  the  plcnipotentiaiy 
in  the  treaty  that  was  projected.  One  Prior,  who  had  been  Jersey's  secretary,  upon  his 
death  was  employed  to  prosecute  that  which  the  other  did  not  live  to  finish.  Prior  had 
been  taken  a  boy  out  of  a  tavern,  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  accidentally  found  him  reading 
lloraee ;  and  he,  being  very  generous,  gave  him  an  education  in  literature :  he  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  France  in  September,  to  try  on  what  terms  we  might  expect  a  peace  ;  his  journey 
was  carried  on  secretly ;  but  upon  his  return,  he  was  stopped  at  Dover ;  and  a  packet,  that 
ho  brought,  was  ke])t,  till  an  order  came  from  court  to  set  him  free ;  and  by  this  accident 
the  secret  broke  out.  Soon  after  that,  one  Mesnager  was  sent  over  from  France,  with  pieli- 
niinaries ;  but  very  different  from  those  that  had  been  concerted  at  the  Hague,  two  yean 
before  *. 

*  The  man  thus  slii^htinji^lv  mentioned  by  Bumct  as  and  educated  at  Wettminster  achool  by  tbo  kindnea  of 

"  one  Prior/'  mas  the  frequently  employed  ambassador,  his  uncle,  a  yintnor,  near  Charing-cnMi ;  In  irhow  huaw 

and  distin^iifthed  poet,  MiUthew  Prior.     His  jNircnts  pro-  he  was  found  by  the  earl  of  IX)iiet,  aa  menCioocd  ia 

hably  were  mean  :  had  they  been  otherwise,  he  who  had  the  text.     He  entered  a  student  at  St.  John*!  eollcM^ 

vnnity  enough  to  leave  o()<)/.  for  a  monument,  would,  we  Cambridge,  where  ho  very  soon  became  diatinguiahad  ■■  a 

may  conrlude,  hare  inforuied  us  of  his  aristocratic  linenf^e.  poet.     In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Montague,  he  ridicnM 

He  vkM  born  in    1<)01,  at  Wimborne,  in  DoiKctshiro;  Dr} den's  **  Hind  and  Pftntber,**  in  their  fiiblt  of  **  TM 
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By  these,  the  king  of  France  offered  to  acknowledge  the  queen,  and  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  according  to  the  present  settlement ;  and  that  he  would  band  fids  enter  into  such 
measures,  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  belong  to  the  same  person ;  that 
he  would  settle  a  safe  and  proper  barrier  to  all  the  allies ;  that  he  would  raze  Dunkirk,  pro- 
vided an  equivalent  should  be  given,  for  destroying  the  fortifications  he  had  made  there,  at 
80  great  an  expense ;  and  that  he  would  procure  both  to  England  and  to  the  States  the 
re-establishing  of  their  commerce.  The  court  was  then  at  Windsor :  these  propositions  were 
so  well  entertained  at  our  court,  that  a  copy  of  them  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  count  Gallas, 
the  emperor's  minister ;  he  treated  these  offers  with  much  scorn,  and  printed  the  prelimi- 
naries in  one  of  our  newspapers ;  soon  after  that  he  was  ordered  to  come  no  more  to  court, 
but  to  make  haste  out  of  England. 

The  proceeding  was  severe  and  unusual ;  for  the  common  method,  when  a  provocation  was 
given  by  a  public  minister,  was  to  complain  of  him  to  his  master,  and  to  desire  him  to  be 
recalled.  It  was  not  then  known  upon  what  this  was  grounded ;  that  which  was  surmised 
was,  that  his  secretary  Gaulticr  (who  was  a  priest)  betrayed  him  ;  and  discovered  his  secret 
correspondence,  and  the  advertisements  he  sent  the  emperor,  to  give  him  ill  impressions  of 
our  court ;  for  which  treachery  he  was  rewarded  with  an  abbey  in  France :  but  of  this  I 
have  no  certain  information. 

AVhcn  our  court  was  resolved  on  this  project,  they  knew  the  lord  Townshend  so  well,  that 
they  could  not  depend  on  his  serving  their  ends ;  so  he  was  both  recalled  and  disgraced  :  and 
the  lord  Raby  was  brought  from  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  sent  ambassador  to  Holland.  It  was  not  then  known  how  far  our  court  carried  the 
negotiations  with  France ;  it  was  not  certain  whether  they  only  accepted  of  these  prelimi- 
naries, as  a  foundation  for  a  treaty,  to  be  opened  upon  them  ;  or  if  any  private  promise  or 
treaty  wa.s  signed  :  this  last  was  very  positively  given  out,  both  in  France  and  Spain.  The 
very  treating,  without  the  concurrence  of  our  allies,  was  certainly  an  open  violation  of  our 
alliances,  which  had  expressly  provided  against  any  such  negotiation. 

JMany  mercenary  pens  were  set  to  work,  to  justify  our  proceedings,  and  to  defame  our 
allies,  more  particularly  the  Dutch ;  this  was  done  with  much  art,  but  with  no  regard  to 
tnith,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Conduct  of  the  AlHes,  and  of  the  late  Ministry;"  to 
which  very  full  answers  were  written,  detecting  the  thread  of  falsehood  that  ran  through 
that  work  *,  It  was  now  said,  England  was  so  exhausted,  that  it  was  impossible  to  cany 
on  the  war  :  and  when  king  Charles  was  chosen  emperor,  it  was  also  said,  he  would  be  too 
great  and  too  dangerous  to  all  his  neighbours,  if  Spain  were  joined  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 

City   Mouse  and  Country   Mouse."     This  brought   its  brought  with  him  the  Abbe  Gaultier,  and  M.  Metnager, 

authors  into  repute.     In  1691,  ho  was  sent  secretary  to  a  minister  from  France,  invested  with  full  powen.     The- 

our  embassy   at  the  Hague  congress.     His  conduct  so  negociation  commenced  at  Prior*8  house,  where  the  qaeenV 

pleased  king  William,  that  he  made  him  a  gentleman  of  ministers  met  Mesnager.    The  assembly  of  this  important 

the  royal  bcdcliambcr.     In   1697^  be  was   secretary   to  night  was  in  some  degree  clandestine,  the  design  of  treat- 

another  embassy  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  ;  and  held  the  ing  not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  the  whigt 

game  office  the  following  year  at  the  court  of  France,  where  returned   to  power,  was  aggrmTated  to  a  chai^  of  high 

he  is  said  to  have  been  considered  with  great  distinction,  treason,  though,  as  Prior  remarks  in  his  imperfect  answer 

The  next  year  he  was  at  Loo  with  the  king,  from  whom,  to  the  report  of  the  cammUiee  of  secrecy ,  no  treaty  ever 

after  a  long  audience,  he  carried  orders  to  England,  and  was  made  without  private  interviews  and  preliminary  dia« 

upon  his  arrival   became  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  cussions.   This  negociation  ended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 

eari  of  Jersey's  office;  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain  which  was  completed  in  1712.   The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  if 

long,  because  Jersey  was  removed  ;  but  he  was  soon  made  said  to  have  refused  joining  Prior  in  the  embassy  to  France, 

commissioner  of  trade.     In  1721,  he  was  elected  a  par-  because  of  the  latter's  mean  birth;  be  this  as  it  may, 

liamcntary  representative  of  F.ast  Grinstead.     Perhapa  it  upon  the  duka's  return  to  England,  Prior  remained  with 

was  about  this  time  he  changed  his  party;  for  he  voted  the  style  and  dignity  of  our  ambassador.     In  1714,  the 

for  the  impeachment  of  those  lords  who  had  persuaded  tories  went  out  of  power,  and  Prior's  splendour  departed 

the  king  to  the  partition  treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  with  them.     He  was  recalled,  imprisoned  for  more  than 

himself  been  ministerially  employed.     To  trumpet  forth  two  years,  and  threatened  with  an  impeachment*    When 

the  errors  of  the  whigs,  the  friends  of  Harley  estab<isned  liberated,  his  fortune  was  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  but  by  the 

a  periodical,  called  "  The  Examiner,*'  to  which  Swift,  sale  of  an  edition  of  his  works,  he  was  raised  to  indepea- 

Prior,  and  other  wits  of  the  party  contributed.     It  is  dence.    He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 

^vorth  perusing  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  contemporary  in  1721.— Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
politics.     The  next  public  transaction  in  which   Prior        *  This  pamphlet  was  written  b^    Dean  Swift    an4. 

engaged,  was  that  mentioned  in  the  text.    He  was  remem-  Mr.  St.  John, 
beied  at  the  French  coijrt,  and  returning  iu  about  a  month, 
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hercditaiy  domiuions :  it  wis  ako  lealonaly,  Jbongfa  moii  fiJaaly,  jnfaiied  mio  the  mindtoi 
the  people,  that  our  allies,  most  puticiilaily  the  Dutch,  had  imposed  on  qb,  and  &iled  ns  m 
many  occasioiis.  The  Jacobites  did  with  the  greater  joy  entertain  this  proepect  of  peace, 
because  the  dauphin  had,  in  a  visit  to  St.  Gennaans,  congiatolated  that  court  upon  it,  which 
made  them  conclude,  that  it  was  to  have  a  hxppj  effect  with  relation  to  Um  pretenders 
affiiira. 

Our  court  denied  this :  and  sent  the  earl  of  lUyers  to  HanoTor,  to  assoie  the  elector,  that 
tlie  queen  would  take  especial  care  to  have  the  succcsnon  to  the  crown  secured  to  his  family, 
by  ihe  treaty  that  was  to  be  opened :  this  made  little  impression  on  that  elector ;  for  he  saw 
clearly,  that  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  left  to  king  Philip,  the  Frendi  would  soon 
become  tlie  superior  power  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  that  France  would  keep  Spain  in  soh- 
jection,  and  by  the  wealth  they  would  fetch  from  the  Indies,  they  would  give  law  to  all  about 
them,  and  set  what  king  they  pleased  on  the  thrraie  of  England.  Eacl  Rivers  stayed  a  few 
days  there,  and  brought  an  answer  from  the  elector  in  writmg ;  jei  the  elector  apprehended, 
not  without  reason,  that  it  might  be  stifled ;  therefore  he  ordered  his  minisAer  to  give  a  fnU 
memorial,  to  tlie  same  purpose,  of  which  our  court  took  no  notice :  but  the  memorial  wis 
translated  and  printed  here,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  those  who  were  afraid  of  the  ill 
denigns  that  might  l>c  hid,  under  the  pretence  of  the  treaty  then  proposed. 

Tlio  earl  of  Strafford  pressed  the  States  to  comply  with  the  queen's  denre,  of  opcni^  a 
treaty :  they  answered  very  slowly,  being  desirous  to  see  how  the  parliament  was  inclined ; 
but  the  parliament  was  prorogued  from  the  13th  to  the  29th  of  November,  and  firoaa  that  to 
the  7th  of  Deccml>er.  It  was  also  reported  in  Holland,  that  the  earl  of  Straflbrd  (seeii^ 
the  States  slow  in  granting  the  passports,  and  upon  that  apprehending  these  dekys  flowed 
from  their  exi>i*cting  to  see  how  the  parliament  of  England  approved  of  these  steps),  told 
tlicm  plainly,  that  till  they  agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  granted  the  passports,  the  aeasion  shoald 
not  be  opened ;  so  they  granted  them,  and  left  the  time  and  place  of  treaty  to  the  qoeen's 
det(*nnination.  She  named  Utrecht  as  the  place  of  congress,  and  the  first  of  Januaiy  O.  & 
for  opening  it ;  and  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  allies,  inviting  them  to  send  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  tliat  place.  The  emperor  set  himself  vehemently  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Uiis 
matter ;  he  sent  prince  Eugene  to  dissuade  the  States  from  agreeing  to  it,  and  offered  a  new 
scheme  of  the  war,  that  should  be  easier  to  the  allies,  and  lie  heavy  on  himaelf :  but  tht 
paHS]>orts  were  now  sent  to  tlie  court  of  France ;  that  court  demanded  passporta  likewise,  fiv 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  king  Philip,  and  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne :  this  wis 
offt;red  by  our  court  to  the  States,  they  refused  it,  but  whether  oar  ministers  then  agreed  to 
it  or  not,  r  (*aniiot  tell. 

licfoni  the  o])ening  the  session,  pains  were  taken  on  many  persons,  to  pennade  than  to 
agreo  to  the  ineaHures  tlie  court  were  in :  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  upon  his  coming  over, 
s]Kjko  wry  ])lainly  to  the  cpieen  against  the  steps  that  were  already  made;  hut  he  found  her 
so  poHHeHm^d,  that  what  he  said  made  uo  impression,  so  he  desired  to  bo  excused  from  oomi^ 
to  councril,  Hiii(;e  he  must  op]K)so  every  step  that  was  made  in  that  affidr.  Among  otheia,  the 
queen  HiM)ko  to  myself;  she  said,  she  hoped  bishops  would  not  be  against  peace :  I  s^d,  a 
good  pt^aee  was  what  we  daily  pmycd  for,  but  the  preliminaries  offered  by  Fnmce  gave  no 
ho|H.*H  of  Hueli  an  one :  and  the  trusting  to  the  king  of  France's  fruth,  after  all  that  had 
paNHf>d,  woiiM  seem  a  strange  thing.  She  said,  we  wcro  not  to  regard  the  prelinunariea ;  we 
hIioiiM  have  a  ]M'aee  upon  such  a  bottom,  that  wo  should  not  at  all  rely  on  the  king  of 
rriin(M''H  wonl ;  l)ut  wo  ought  to  8U8]>end  our  opinions,  till  she  acquainted  ns  with  the  whole 
mntt<T.  I  AHked  l<>ave  to  npeak  my  mind  plainly ;  which  slie  granted :  I  said,  any  treaty 
by  wliieh  Spain  and  the  AVe^t  Indies  were  left  to  king  Philip,  must  in  a  little  while  ddvsr 
up  all  Kur(»]M)  into  the  liandH  of  France ;  and,  if  any  such  peace  should  be  made,  she  was 
lN>tniyc<l,  and  wn  were  all  mined  ;  in  less  than  three  years'  time  she  would  be  muidered,  and 
the  iirt^  would  he  again  rained  in  Smithficld :  I  pursued  this  long,  till  I  saw  the  grew 
uneasy ;  so  1  withdrew. 

On  tlu^  wiventh  of  December,  8hc  opened  the  parliament :  in  her  speech,  she  sud,  notwhli- 
stantling  the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in  war,  the  time  and  place  were  appointed  for 
ing  a  general  pence ;  her  allies,  especially  the  ^States,  had  by  their  ready  ooncunvMee 
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an  entire  confidence  in  her ;  and  she  promised  to  da  her  utmost  to  procure  reasonable  satis- 
faction to  them  all ;  she  demanded  of  the  house  of  commons  the  necessary  supplies  for  carry* 
ing  on  the  war ;  and  hoped  that  none  would  envy  her  the  glory  of  ending  it  by  a  just  aad 
honourable  peace ;  she  in  particular  recommended  unanimity,  that  our  enemies  might  not 
think  us  a  divided  people,  which  might  prevent  that  good  peace,  of  which  she  had  such 
reasonable  hopes,  and  so  near  a  view. 

The  speech  gave  occasion  to  many  reflections ;  "  the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in  war,"** 
seemed  to  be  levelled  at  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  preliminaries  concerted  at  the 
Hague ;  her  saying  that  the  allies  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  her,  amazed  all  those  wha 
knew,  that  neither  the  emperor,  nor  the  empire,  had  agreed  to  the  congress,  but  were  opposioff 
it  with  great  vehemence  ;  and  that  even  the  States  were  far  from  being  cordial,  or  easy,  in 
the  steps  that  they  had  made. 

After  the  speech,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  make  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  queen  for  her  speech ;  upon  this,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  did  very  copiously  set  forth 
the  necessity  of  having  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  out  of  the  hands  of  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon ;  he  moved  that,  with  their  address  of  thanks,  they  should  offer  that  as  their 
advice  to  the  queen ;  he  set  forth  the  misery  that  all  Europe,  but  England  most  particularly^ 
must  be  under,  if  the  West  Indies  came  into  a  French  management ;  and  that  king  Philip's 
possessing  them  was,  upon  the  matter,  the  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  France.  This 
was  much  opposed  by  the  ministers ;  they  moved  the  referring  that  matter  to  another  occa- 
sion, in  which  it  might  be  fully  debated  ;  but  said,  it  was  not  fit  to  clog  the  address  with  iir 
Some  officious  courtiers  said,  that  since  peace  and  war  belonged,  as  prerogatives  to  the  crown, 
it  was  not  proper  to  offer  any  advice  in  those  matters,  until  it  was  asked :  but  this  was 
rejected  with  indignation,  since  it  was  a  constant  practice,  in  all  sessions  of  parliament,  to 
offer  advices ;  no  prerogative  could  be  above  advice ;  this  was  the  end  specified  in  the  writ 
by  which  a  parliament  was  summoned  ;  nor  was  the  motion  for  a  delay  received*  The  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  upon  the  present  session  ;  and  this  was  a  post-night :  so  it  was  fit  they 
should  come  to  a  present  resolution,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  The  question  was  put, 
whether  this  advice  should  be  part  of  the  address ;  and  the  previous  question  being  first  put, 
it  was  carried  by  one  voice  to  put  it ;  and  the  main  question  was  carried  by  three  voiees : 
so  this  point  was  gained,  though  by  a  small  majority.  The  same  motion  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority ;  yet  in  other  respects  their  address 
was  well  couched ;  for  they  said,  they  hoped  for  a  just,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace^  fo 
her  majesty  and  to  all  her  allies. 

When  the  address  of  the  lords  was  reported  to  the  house,  by  the  committee  appointecl  to 
prepare  it,  the  court  tried  to  get  the  whole  matter  to  be  contested  over  again,  pretending 
that  the  debate  was  not  now,  upon  the  matter,  debated  the  day  before,  but  only  whether 
they  should  agree  to  the  draught,  prepared  by  the  committee  :  but  that  part  of  it  which  ooa- 
tained  the  advice,  was  conceived  in  the  very  words,  in  which  the  vote  had  passed ;  and  it  was 
a  standing  rule,  that  what  was  once  voted,  could  never  again  be  brought  into  question  during 
that  session.  This  was  so  sacred  a  rule  that  many  of  those  who  voted  with  the  court  the 
day  before,  expressed  their  indignation  against  it,  as  subverting  the  v^y  constitution  of  par- 
liaments, if  things  might  be  thus  voted  and  unvoted  again,  from  day  to  day :  yet  even  upon 
this  a  division  was  called  for,  but  the  majority  appearing  so  evidently  against  the  motion, 
it  was  yielded,  without  counting  the  house. 

When  the  address  was  presented  to  the  queen,  her  answer  was,  she  was  sorry  that  any 
should  think  she  would  not  do  her  utmost  to  hinder  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  from  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon :  and  the  lords  returned  her  thanks 
for  this  gracious  answer ;  for  they  understood,  by  the  doing  her  utmost,  was  meant  the  con- 
tinuing the  war.  The  court  was  much  troubled  to  see  the  house  of  lords  so  backward  ;  and 
both  sides  studied  to  fortify  themselves,  by  bringing  up  their  friends,  or  by  getting  their  proxies. 

The  next  motion  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  against 
occasional  conformity :  he  told  these,  vdth  whom  he  now  joined,  that  he  was  bnt  one  man 
come  over  to  them,  unless  he  could  carry  a  bill  to  that  effect ;  but,  if  they  would  give  way 
to  that,  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  bring  many  to  concur  with  them  in  other  things. 
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They  yielded  this  the  more  easily,  because  they  knew  that  the  court  had  offered,  to  the  high 
men  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  cany  any  bill  that  they  should  demie  in  that  matter :  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  promised  to  draw  it  with  all  possible  temper.    It  was  thus  prepared,  that 
all  persons  in  places  of  profit  and  trust,  and  all  the  common-council-men  in  ooqporations,  who 
nhould  bo  at  any  meeting  for  divine  worship  (where  there  were  above  ten  persona,  more  thao 
the  family)  in  which  the  common  prayer  was  not  used,  or  where  the  queen  and  the  princesi 
Sophia  were  not  prayed  for,  should  upon  conviction  forfeit  their  place  of  trust  or  profit,  the 
witnesses  making  oath  within  ten  days,  and  the  prosecution  being  within  three  months  after 
tlic  offence ;  and  such  persons  were  to  continue  incapable  of  any  cmplojrmcnt,  until  they 
should  depose,  that  for  a  whole  year  together  they  had  been  at  no  conventicle.    The  bill  did 
also  enact,  that  the  toleration  should  remain  inviolable,  in  all  time  to  come  ;  and  that  if  any 
person  should  be  brought  into  trouble  for  not  having  observed  the  rules  that  were  prescribed 
by  the  act  that  first  granted  the  toleration,  all  such  prosecution  should  cease,  upon  their 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  that  act :  and  a  teacher,  licensed  in  any  one  county,  was  by 
the  bill  qualified  to  serve  in  any  licensed  meeting  in  any  part  of  England  ;  and  by  another 
clause,  all  who  were  concerned  in  tlic  practice  of  the  law  in  Scotland,  were  required  to  take 
the  abjuration  in  the  month  of  June  next. 

No  opposition  was  made  to  this  in  the  house  of  lords ;  so  it  passed  in  three  days  ;  and  it 
had  the  same  fate  in  the  house  of  commons ;  only  they  added  a  penalty  on  tlie  offender  of 
forty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer :  and  so  it  was  offered  to  the  royal 
assent,  with  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Great  reflections  were  made  on  the  &te 
of  this  bill,  which  had  been  formerly  so  much  contested,  and  was  so  often  rejected  by  the 
lords,  and  now  went  through  both  houses,  in  so  silent  a  manner,  without  the  least  oppositioo : 
some  of  the  dissenters  complained  much  that  they  were  thus  forsaken  by  their  IHendfl,  to 
whom  they  had  trusted ;  and  the  court  had  agents  among  them  to  inflame  their  resentment!, 
since  they  were  sacrificed  by  those  on  whom  they  depended.  All  the  excuse  that  the  whigs 
made,  for  their  easiness  in  this  matter,  was,  that  they  gave  way  to  it,  to  try  how  fiir  the 
yielding  it  might  go  toward  quieting  the  fears  of  those  who  seemed  to  think  the  church  wit 
still  in  danger,  until  that  act  passed ;  and  thereby^  to  engage  these,  to  concur  with  them,  in 
those  important  matters  that  might  come  before  them.  It  must  be  left  to  time  to  show,  what 
good  effect  this  act  may  have  on  the  church,  or  what  bad  ones  it  may  have  on  dissentei*. 

The  next  point  that  occasioned  a  great  debate  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  was  espoused 
by  the  court  with  great  zeal,  was  a  patent,  creating  duke  Hamilton  a  duke  in  England  r 
lawyers  wore  heard  for  the  patent,  the  qucen^s  prerogative  in  conferring  honoure  was  dear ; 
all  the  subjects  of  the  united  kingdom  had  likewise  a  capacity  of  receiving  honour ;  the 
commons  of  Scotland  liad  it  unquestionably ;  and  it  seemed  a  strange  assertion,  that  the 
peers  of  that  nation  should  be  the  only  persons  incapable  of  receiving  honour :  by  the  act  cf 
union,  the  peers  of  Scotland  were,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  to  have  a  representation  of  six- 
teen, for  their  whole  body ;  these  words,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  seemed  to  intimate^  that 
by  creation  or  succession,  they  might  be  made  capable.  And,  in  the  debate  that  followed  in 
the  house,  the  Scotch  lords,  who  had  been  of  the  treaty,  affirmed  tliat  these  words  were  put 
in  on  that  design  :  and  upon  this,  they  appealed  to  the  English  lords :  this  was  denied  1^ 
none  of  them.  It  was  .also  urged,  that  the  house  of  lords  had  already  judged  the  matter, 
when  they  not  only  received  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  upon  his  being  created  duke  of  Dover, 
but  had  so  far  affinnod  his  being  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  that  upon  that  account,  they  had 
denied  him  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland.  Bat  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  this,  it  was  said,  that  the  prerogative  could  not  operate  when  it  was  barred  hj 
an  act  of  parliament ;  the  act  of  union  had  made  all  the  peers  of  Scotland,  peen  oC  Onat 
Britain,  as  to  all  intents,  except  the  voting  in  the  house  of  lords,  or  sitting  in  judgment  on  a 
peer :  and  as  to  their  voting,  that  was  vested  in  their  representatives,  by  whom  they  Toled  ; 
the  queen  might  give  them  what  titles  she  pleased ;  but  this  incapacity  of  voting  otherwiso 
than  by  these  sixteen,  being  settled  by  law,  the  prerogative  was  by  tlis^  limited  aa.to  them : 
tliey  had  indeed  admitted  the  duke  of  Queensbury  to  sit  among  them,  as  duke  of  Dover ; 
but  tliat  matter  was  never  brought  into  debate ;  so  it  was  only  passed  over  in  filfliMe ;  aai 
he  w  as  mentioned  in  their  books,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  voting  in  the  choiot  of  tho  lUKr 
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teen  poors  of  Scotland,  in  terms  that  wcro  far  from  determining  this  ;  for  il  was  there  said^ 
that  he  claiming  to  be  duke  of  Dover,  could  not  vote  as  a  Scotch  peer.  The  Scotch  lords 
insisted,  in  arguing  for  the  patent,  with  great  vehemence,  not  without  intimations  of  the  dis- 
mal effects  that  might  follow,  if  it  should  go  in  the  negative.  The  court  put  their  whold 
strength  to  support  the  patent ;  this  heightened  the  zeal  of  those  who  opposed  it ;  for  they 
apprehended  that,  considering  the  dignity  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  peers,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  court  would  always  have  recourse  to  this,  as  a  sure 
expedient  to  have  a  constant  majority  in  the  house  of  lords.  There  was  no  limitation  indeed 
on  the  prerogative,  as  to  the  creation  of  new  peers,  yet  these  were  generally  men  of  estates, 
who  could  not  bo  kept  in  a  constant  dependence,  as  some  of  the  Scotch  lords  might  be. 

The  queen  heard  all  the  debate,  which  lasted  some  hours ;  in  conclusion,  when  it  came  to 
the  final  vote,  fifty- two  voted  for  the  patent,  and  fifty-seven  against  it.  The  queen  and  the 
ministers  seemed  to  be  much  concerned  at  this,  and  the  Scotch  were  enraged  at  it ;  they 
met  together,  and  signed  a  representation  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  it  as  a  breach  of  tht 
union,  and  a  mark  of  disgrace  put  on  the  whole  peers  of  Scotland,  adding  solemn  promises 
of  maintaining  her  prerogative,  either  in  an  united  or  separated  state.  This  made  the  minis* 
ters  resolve  on  another  method  to  let  the  peers,  and  indeed  the  whole  world  see,  that  they 
would  have  that  house  kept  in  a  constant  dependence  on  the  court,  by  creating  such  a  number 
of  peers  at  once,  as  should  give  them  an  unquestionable  majority.  On  the  twenty-second 
of  December,  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  ready  for  the  royal  assent ;  yet  the 
house  of  commons  adjourned  to  the  fourteenth  of  January,  which  was  a  long  recess  in  so 
critical  a  time. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  to  give  the  prince  electoral  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  the  precedence  of 
all  peers ;  tliis  was  granted,  and  so  was  likely  to  meet  with  no  opposition.  The  carl  of 
Nottingham  moved  next,  that  before  their  recess,  they  should  make  an  address  to  the  queen, 
desiring  her  to  order  her  plenipotentiaries  to  concert  with  the  minbters  of  the  allies,  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  were  to  proceed  in  their  treaties,  and  to  agree  on  a  mutual  guaranty 
to  secure  them  to  us,  as  well  as  to  all  Europe,  and  in  particular  to  secure  the  protestant 
succession  to  England.  All  the  opposition  that  the  court  made  to  this  was,  to  show  it  was 
needless,  for  it  was  already  ordered  :  and  the  lord  treasurer  said,  the  lords  might,  in  order  to 
their  satisfaction,  send  to  examine  their  instructions.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
offering  such  an  address  would  fortify  the  plenipotentiaries,  in  executing  their  instructions. 
The  court  moved,  that  these  words  might  be  put  in  the  address,  "  if  the  queen  had  not  ordered 
it ; "  so,  this  being  agreed  to,  the  thing  passed ;  and  the  lords  adjourned  to  the  second  of  January. 

But  a  new  scene  was  ready  to  be  opened  in  the  house  of  commons ;  the  commissioners  for 
examining  the  public  accounts  made  some  discoveries,  upon  which  they  intended  to  proceed, 
at  their  next  meeting.  Walpole,  who  had  been  secretary  of  war,  and  who  had  appeared 
with  great  firmness  in  the  defence  of  the  late  ministry,  was  first  aimed  at ;  a  bill  had  been 
remitted  to  him  of  500/.  by  those  who  had  contracted  to  forage  the  troops  that  lay  in  Scot- 
land ;  this  made  way  to  a  matter  of  more  importance  :  a  Jew,  concerned  in  the  contract  for 
furnishing  bread  to  the  army  in  Flanders,  made  a  present  yearly  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
of  between  5000/.  and  6000/.  The  general  of  the  States  had  the  like  present,  as  a  perquisite 
to  su]iport  his  dignity,  and  to  enable  him  to  procure  intelligence  :  the  queen  ordered  10,000/. 
a-year  more  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the  same  service :  the  late  king  had  also  agreed, 
that  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which 
amounted  to  15,000/.  Tliis  the  queen  had  by  a  warrant  appointed  the  duke  of  Marlborougt 
to  receive,  on  the  same  account. 

Me  heard  his  enemies  had  discovered  the  present,  made  him  by  the  Jew,  while  he  was 
beyond  sea ;  so  he  wrote  to  them,  and  owned  the  whole  matter  to  be  true,  and  added,  that 
he  had  applied  these  sums  to  the  procuring  good  intelligence,  to  which,  next  to  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  their  constant  successes  were  chiefly  owing  *.     This 

*  The  duke  of  Marlborough*B  letter  is  given  at  lengtli  5000/.  a^year  from  an  army  contractor?  If  the  contractor 
in  Chandler*8  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  iv.  235.  can  aflbrd  this  out  of  his  profits,  it  should  go  to  the  eSr* 
What  ^rould  be  thonght  of  a  modem  general  accepting    chequer,  not  at  an  apparent  bribe  to  the  eomrnander. 
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did  not  sttis^'  the  comnuanoiiefs ;  but,  thongli  no  oomplttuite  wieie  hnmght  fiom  the 
of  their  not  beinsr  constantly  supplied  with  good  brand,  yet  they  bkw  bexe  was  ma 
ni»  a  clamoiir,  which  they  chiefly  aimed  at ;  so  this  was  reported  to  the  house  of  eoi 
before  their  recese. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  qneen  wrote  him  a  letter,  complMniwg  of  the  ill  treatmi 
received  from  >>iiw.  and  discharged  him  of  all  his  employments :  this  wms  thought  Teiy 
ordinary,  after  such  long  and  eminent  services ;  such  accidents,  when  they  happen,  sIm 
indtabiiity  of  all  human  things ;  this  was  indeed  so  little  expected,  that  those  who  lool 
precedents,  could  find  none  since  the  diagnce  of  Betiaariua  in  Jnadnian's  time :  thi 
xhxaz  pretended  to  excuse  it  was.  his  being  considered  as  the  head  of  thoee  who  oppos 
peace*  on  which  the  CL>urt  seemed  to  set  their  hearts. 

But  they,  findin-:  the  majority  of  the  house  of  lords  could  not  he  hioiight  to  fisTom 
designs,  resolved  to  make  an  experiment*  that  none  of  our  princes  had  Tentiued  on  in  i 
times :  a  resolution  was  token  up  very  suddenly  of  making  twelve  peen  all  at  once ; 
of  these  were  called  up  by  writ,  being  eldest  sons  of  peen ;  and  nine  more  were  cical 
patent.  Sir  Miles  Wharton,  to  whom  it  was  ofllered,  refused  it :  he  thought  it  looke 
the  serving  a  turn :  and  that,  whereas  peers  were  wont  to  be  made  for  services  the 
done,  he  would  bo  made  for  services  to  be  done  by  lum :  so  he  excused  himself  ai 
fiivourito's  huslond.  ]k[r.  Masham,  was  put  in  his  room.  And  whexeas  formeiiy  Jeffiii 
the  vanity  to  be  made  a  peer,  while  he  was  chief  justice,  whidi  had  not  been  pnctii 
some  ages^  yet  the  precedent  set  by  him  was  followed,  and  Trevor,  chief  jnstioe  of  the 
men  pleas,  was  now  advanced  to  be  a  peer.  This  was  looked  upon  as  an  undoahte* 
of  the  pren^gativc :  so  there  was  no  ground  in  law  to  oppose  the  receiTin^  the  new 
into  the  house.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  raise  in  the  ancient  peers  a  sense  of  the  indi 
that  was  now  put  u^x^n  their  house,  since  the  court  did  by  this  openly  declue,  that 
li-ere  to  be  kept  in  aNsolute  submission  and  obedience  *• 

AVhen  tlie  second  o(  January  came,  they  were  all  introduced  into  the  house  of  lotds  wi 

any  op^xxsitioc  and  when  that  was  over,  the  lord  keeper  delivered  a  message  from  the  ^ 

: .  commanding  them  to  adjourn  forthwith  to  the  fourteenth ;  for  by  that  time  her  Jfj 

would  lay  matters  of  great  importance  before  the  two  houses.  Upon  thi«  n  grant  d 
arv>so  :  it  was  said  that  the  queen  could  not  send  a  message  to  any  one  hooae  to  ndj 
when  the  like  me:>%?ai^^  ^-as  not  sent  to  both  houses.  The  pleasure  of  the  priiioe  in  convc 
dLsiSi^lving.  prv^ri^piing,  or  ordering  the  adjournment  of  parliaments,  was  always  dived 
iKvth  houses  :  but  never  to  any  one  house,  without  the  same  intimation  was  made,  a 
same  time,  to  the  other.  The  consequence  of  this«  if  allowed,  might  be  the  oiderin 
housi'  to  adjourn,  while  the  other  was  left  to  sit  still ;  and  this  might  end  in  n  tots 
jointing  of  the  constitution.     The  vote  was  carried  for  adjourning  by  the  weight  o 

i 

*  TLoniaj    TnrTor.  Lorvi  Tivto?.  «:l5  s   cicsi^r  cf  :;  is  besi  u  cadnrc  in  lilcaee  that  wkadb 

Grt.'k**  l~r..     Ho  «a*  »::vw»;r«'.*  sr *.:»■; :cr  mi  x;:cn:*v-  T^:<«i. 

grncnl  !o  K-.vi  W-.Hui-r;.     l.-.  '.701  hc^rtiir.ec  :ie  <h:*f-         Lord  Diracoctli  nri  he  nrwr  m  ao  m 

jufticnh'p  of  :h«  c.i*d:r£o::  r>if.     0«vr;v  ;h<  £n:  made  as  ivb«n  ike  qucca  im  the  liit  af  t«clw  lai^  fln 

him  loiu  }'n vy  m-jl.  i-i  one  cf  :hc  \-t\:*  ju»ucc»  of  Gm:  piKkcu  aiA  Jeaircd  him  to  hiuif  wwnata'lbr 

Brtilr..     Ooorpf  ;:-.e  Mvv^i  fur.h^r  viv^uiciec  i::::  :o  i<  Io(oh.:p.  ia  ui»«er  te  ktr  qacrin,  mM  it  «h 

prvMiior.:   of  :*.e  oov.zx.*  *.     T:.:»  -.-Kf::!  c:::u»:<r  to  fov.r  :o  cm:e  ihem;  but  he  doabccd  the 

•orrrrr^*  0:<\'.    'n    I?5«>.    A£wi    9eTV!i:}.:w>.— ^NobVf  bbcomiiv.     She  ivpUed,  the  hai  ■wSe ft 

Con::r..  of  iin:r^r.  "^    Tbe  clercc  o'Jxrr  crsuecea  niicd  of  ber  prcdeccawn,  aad  m  the  Mkm  ef 

ti>  K*a:»  :::  :ho  :-.%^.:Mr  of  *,wr>  v^rv  :h(  <l»ie»:  k?£s  of  the  the  whip  now  xeK^Ived  lo  ^mnm  hcTp 

rur!  of  Nor.KjLn:r:o:-..  xv.i  :lie  carl  of  A,\*c»V.-.rT  :  Oeo:^  »he  oou'.i  :o  bclp  henelf.     Loni  Oa1w<  taU 

Hiv.  ctva:c\:   K&rv^r.  l\i}  :  t>.c  Ir»h  T-Kv^in:  WisdKr,  tbs:  i:  «»  nrsolTed  to  kt  the  Seaidk  kHa  m 

^  njA*ie  'oi\!  Mov.:j:;,«r.    —   Kr.ir'.juid ;  Hcv.rj    Pmeu  loni  no:    «•   rsuci    wanird  aa  thcj 

^  Bur.oa:    T'..»>ttu>  M&r.^el.    bvirvr.   Ma;i*<1:    «  Thosiu  ejL>ev:e«;  a  nrwmi  for  cvtrrvBla ^^ 

Wi^.o•:^h^y,  boron  M  ,.i"<:on:  Geow  iinc^-./.o,  ba;rt>a  i>f  ihi*  wwk.)     Lc«d  Whartaa  inweally 

LanKiowcr:  SaoucI  Muhxas,  huva'  Mubos: :  T:..^a:jj  t>.;»  yzxj  cf  peen  whether  ther  latfjtil  u 

Foiey.  butm  Kv>iey  :  aai  a:;<d  Ki'.LurfU  Kin>n  Rah  on:.  fo«etn&a      Such  creaiMM  aa  thia  an  alnai 


— ^ChAU«u«r'«  l>chuc»«  H.  of  Lnyrcu  :-  .^f'O."^     Tb.cre     usder  xar  drcunutaceet :  %et  in  the      ^  

wu  fouie  «ffort  DSAie  :o  re3:or.»:n:e  v^^*'  '-*'*  <A«ni$e  :h::>I.  wbec  panics  w«t«  nearij  halaaeoA^  fi>«r  af  d 

of  the  prerogative:   bus  :hc  newW  cn»w\i  loixS  weie  pir.y  were  naedtothepMnge^aalavlaOfl^HIIapl 

pennittc«2    u>  take   their  *ujt»  caBo^MteJ.    thr.r  o>q»-  •ey.'&stver,  aad  Coowmj.  attha  aMatia 

pacioBi  of  more  acuect   tida  wucly   c«uaiicncj   :bjk:  »hij  wu  nttc4  to  ihcuffcrhaoi^UaH 
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twelve  new  peers.  It  is  true,  the  odds  in  the  books  is  thirteen  ;  but  that  was,  because  one 
of  the  peers,  'who  had  a  proxy,  without  reflecting  on  it,  went  away  when  the  proxies  were 
called  for. 

At  this  time  prince  Eugene  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  England,  to  try  if  it  was  possible 
to  engage  our  court  to  go  on  with  the  war ;  ofl'ering  a  new  scheme,  by  which  he  took  a  much 
larger  share  of  it  on  himself  than  the  late  emperor  would  bear.  That  prince's  character  was 
so  justly  high,  that  all  people  for  some  weeks  pressed  about  the  places,  where  he  was  to  be 
seen,  to  look  on  him.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  at  several  times,  to  much  discourse 
with  him ;  his  character  is  so  universally  known,  that  I  will  say  nothing  of  him,  but  from 
what  appeared  to  myself.  He  has  a  most  unaffected  modesty,  and  does  scarcely  bear  the 
acknowledgments  that  all  the  world  pay  him.  He  descends  to  an  easy  equality  with  those 
with  whom  he  converses :  and  seems  to  assume  nothing  to  himself,  while  he  reasons  with 
others.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  both  parties ;  but  he  put  a  distinguished 
respect  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  he  passed  most  of  his  time.  The  queen 
used  him  civilly,  but  not  with  the  distinction  that  was  due  to  his  high  merit :  nor  did  he 
gain  much  ground  with  the  ministers  *^ 

When  the  fourteenth  of  January  came,  the  houses  were  ordered  to  adjourn  to  the  eight* 
ecnth,  and  then  a  message  was  sent  to  both  houses ;  the  queen  told  them,  the  congress  waa 
opened,  and  that  she  would  set  a  day  for  ending  it,  as  well  as  she  had  done  for  opening  it* 
She  had  ordered  her  plenipotentiaries,  to  agree  with  the  ministers  of  her  allies,  according  to 
all  her  treaties  with  them,  to  obtain  reasonable  satisfaction  to  their  demands ;  in  particular 
concerning  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  by  which,  the  false  reports  of  ill-designing  men,  who, 
for  evil  ends,  had  reported  that  a  separate  peace  was  treated,  would  appear,  for  there  was 
never  the  least  colour  given  for  this.  She  also  promised,  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  should 
be  laid  before  the  houses,  before  any  thing  should  be  concluded.  Upon  this,  the  house  of 
lords  agreed  to  an  address,  thanking  her  majesty,  for  communicating  this  to  them,  and 
for  the  promises  she  had  made  them,  repeating  the  words  in  which  they  were  made :  it 
was  moved  to  add  the  words,  "  conform  to  her  alliance  ; "  but  it  was  said,  the  queen  assured 
them  of  that,  so  the  repeating  these  words  seemed  to  intimate  a  distrust,  and  that  was  not 
carried.  But  because  there  seemed  to  be  an  ambiguity  in  the  mention  made  of  Spain  and 
the  West- Indies,  the  house  expressed,  in  what  sense  they  understood  them,  by  adding  these 
words,  "  which  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  safety  and  commerce  of  these  nations.** 
The  commons  made  an  address  to  the  same  purpose,  in  which  they  only  named  Spain  and 
the  West-Indies. 

The  lord-treasurer  prevented  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  prepared  a  bill  for  giving 
precedence  to  the  duke  of  Cambridge ;  for  he  offered  a  bill,  giving  precedence  to  the  whole 
electoral  family,  as  the  children  and  nephews  of  the  crown  :  and  it  was  intimated,  that  bills 
relating  to  honours  and  precedence  ought  to  come  from  the  crown.  The  duke  of  Devonshire 
would  make  no  dispute  on  this  head ;  if  the  thing  passed,  he  acquiesced  in  the  manner  of 
passing  it,  only  he  thought  it  lay  within  the  authority  of  the  house.  On  this  octrasion,  the 
court  seemed,  even  to  an  affectation,  to  show  a  particular  zeal  in  promoting  this  bill ;  for  it 
passed  through  both  houses  in  two  days,  it  being  read  thrice  in  a  day  in  them  both.  For  all 
this  haste,  the  court  did  not  seem  to  design  any  such  bill  till  it  was  proposed  by  others,  out 
of  whose  hands  they  thought  fit  to  take  it.     There  were  two  other  articles  in  the  qneenVi 

*  Francis  Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy,  ttbs  born  in  1663.  Chriiti "  wu  his  constant  companion  tu  his  tent,  as^ivell 

His  father  was  count  of  Soissons,  and  general  of  the  Swiss  as  in  his  chamber,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  composed  aa 

guards  of  France ;  bis  mother,  a  niece  of  cardinal  Maza-  appropriate  prayer  for  hii  private  use  during  his  campaigns. 

rin,  was  apparently  not  the  most  virtuous   of  her  sex.  His  merit  at  length  won  Tor  him  the  chief  command  of 

His  earliest  inclinations  were  for  the  priesthood;  but  his  the  armies  of  Austria,  and  his  career  of  victories  hai 

inconsiderate  satires  upon  the  gallantries  of  Lewis  the  established  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  greatest  of  her 

fourteenth   compelled  him  to  escape   from  the  French  generals.     It  is  not  within  the  intention  or  limits  of  theso 

dominions.     He  joined  the  Austrian  army,  served  with  notes  to  detail  his  campaigns.    Those  who  wish  for  copiom 

distinguished  honour  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  information  may  consnlt  Us  '* Memoirs**  written  by  him- 

from  that  time  became  a  devotee  of  the  sword  instMd  of  self,  and  published  at  Weimar,  in  1809,     Campbell'i| 

the  breviary.     Yet  through  life  he  was  a  noble  example  Lives  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  may  be  referred  tq 

that  the  character  of  the  Christian  and  the  soldier  are  advantageonsiy.    Hewufimnd^etdin  Ms  bed  atVl^nna 

perfectly  compatible.    Thomas  a  Kempb  *^  Delmitatione  in  1786. 
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message ;  by  the  one,  she  desired  their  advice  and  assistance  to  quiet  the  iineasineaB,  that  the 
peers  of  Scotland  were  under,  by  the  judgment  lately  given ;  bj  the  other,  she  complained 
of  the  licence  of  the  press,  and  desired  some  restraint  might  be  pnt  npon  it.  The  lordi 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  queen's  message,  that  related  to  the  peen 
of  Scotland,  and  took  up  almost  a  whole  week.  The  court  proposed,  that  an  ezpcdieiit 
might  bo  found,  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  should  not  sit  among  them  by  election,  but  hy 
descent,  in  case  the  rest  of  the  peers  of  that  nation  should  consent  to  it.  A  debate  followed 
concerning  the  articles  of  the  union,  which  of  them  were  fundamental  and  not  alterable ;  it 
was  said,  that  by  the  union,  no  private  right  could  be  taken  away  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
})erson8  concerned ;  therefore  no  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  right  of  tlie  peers  of  Scotland, 
unless  they  consented  to  it.  It  was  afterwards  debated,  whether  an  alteration  might  be 
made  with  this  condition,  in  case  they  should  consent  to  it ;  or  whether  the  first  rise  to  anj 
such  alteration  ought  not  to  bo  given,  by  a  previous  desire.  This  was  not  so  subject  to  an 
ill  uianagenient ;  the  court  studied  to  have  a  subsequent  consent  received  as  sufficient ;  but 
a  previous  desire  was  insisted  on,  as  visibly  fairer  and  juster. 

The  house  of  commons,  after  the  recess,  entered  on  the  observations  of  the  commissionen 
for  taking  the  public  accounts,  and  began  with  TValpole,  whom  they  resolved  to  put  out  of 
the  way  of  disturbing  them  in  the  house.  Tho  thing  laid  to  his  charge  stood  thus :  after  he, 
as  secretary  of  war,  had  contracted  with  some  for  forage  to  the  horse  that  lay  in  Scotland, 
he,  finding  that  the  two  persons  who  contracted  for  it  made  some  gain  by  it,  named  a  friend 
of  his  own  as  a  third  person,  that  ho  might  have  a  share  in  the  gain ;  but  the  other  two  had 
no  mind  to  let  him  in,  to  know  the  secret  of  their  management ;  so  they  offered  him  500/. 
for  his  share :  he  accepted  of  it,  and  the  money  was  remitted.  But  they,  not  knowing  his 
address,  directed  their  bill  to  Walpole,  who  endorsed  it,  and  the  person  concerned  received 
the  money.  Tliis  was  found  out,  and  Walpole  was  charged  with  it,  as  a  bribe  that  he  had 
taken  for  his  own  use  for  making  the  contract.  Both  tho  persons  that  remitted  the  money 
and  he  who  received  it  were  examined,  and  afi&rmed  that  Walpole  was  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  concerned  in  the  matter ;  but  the  house  inisted  upon  his  having  endorsed  the 
bill,  and  not  only  voted  this  a  corruption,  but  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  him  the 
house. 

Tlic  next  attack  was  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Tlie  money  received  from  the  Jew 
was  said  to  be  a  fraud  ;  and  that,  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  was  said  to 
be  public  money,  and  to  be  accounted  for.  The  debate  held  long :  it  appeared  that,  during 
tho  former  war,  king  William  had  50,000/.  a-year  for  contingencies :  it  was  oftc*n  reckoned 
to  have  cost  much  more.  The  contingency  was  that  service  which  could  be  brought  to  no 
certain  head,  and  'was  chiefly  for  procuring  intelligence.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  only 
10,000/.  for  the  contingencies ;  and  that  and  all  the  other  items  joined  together  amounted 
but  to  30,000/.,  a  sum  much  inferior  to  what  had  been  formerly  given ;  and  yet,  with  this 
moderate  expense,  he  had  procured  so  good  intelligence,  that  he  was  never  surprised,  and  no 
party  he  sent  out  was  ever  intercepted  or  cut  off.  By  means  of  this  intelligence,  all  his 
designs  were  so  well  concerted,  that  he  succeeded  in  every  one  of  them ;  and  by  many 
instances  the  exactness  of  his  intelligences  was  fully  demonstrated.  It  was  proved,  both  by 
witnesses  and  by  fonnal  attestations  from  Holland,  that  ever  since  the  year  1672  the  Jews 
had  made  the  like  present  to  the  general  of  the  States'  army ;  and  it  was  understood  as  a 
perquisite  belonging  to  that  command.  No  bargain  was  made  with  the  Jews  for  the 
English  troops,  that  made  by  the  States  being  applied  to  them ;  so  that  it  appeared  that  the 
making  such  a  present  to  the  general  was  customary.  But  that  was  denied ;  and  thej 
voted  tlie  taking  that  present  to  be  illegal ;  and,  though  he  had  the  queen's  warrant  to 
receive  the  sixpence  in  the  pound,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  troops,  yet  that  was  voted  to  be  unwarrantable,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  aocoontcd 
for.  The  court  espoused  this  with  such  zeal,  and  paid  so  well  for  it,  that  it  was  carried  by 
a  great  majority.  Upon  this,  many  virulent  writers  (whether  set  on  to  it,  or  offi^ooslj 
studying  to  merit  by  it,  did  not  appear)  threw  out,  in  many  defamatory  libels,  a  great  deal 
of  cheir  malice  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  they  compared  him  to  Catiline,  to  Crassn^ 
and  to  Anthony ;  and  studied  to  represent  him  as  a  robber  of  the  nation,  and  as  a  piibUc 
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eiiemy.  Tliis  gave  an  indignation  to  all  who  had  a  sense  of  gratitude,  or  a  regard  to  Justice  ; 
in  one  of  these  scurrilous  papers,  written  on  design  to  raise  the  rabble  against  him,  one  of 
the  periods  began  thus,  "  He  was  perhaps  once  fortunate."  I  took  occasion  to  let  prince 
Eugene  see  the  spite  of  these  writers,  and  mentioned  this  passage :  upon  which,  he  made 
this  pleasant  reflection,  ''  That  it  was  the  greatest  commendation  could  be  given  him,  since 
he  was  always  successful ;"  so  this  implied,  that  in  one  single  instance  he  might  be  fortu* 
nate,  but  that  all  his  other  successes  were  owing  to  his  conduct.  I  upon  that  said,  that 
single  instance  must  be  then  his  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  party  that  took  him  when 
he  was  sailing  down  the  Maese  in  the  boat.  But  their  ill-will  rested  not  in  defamation : 
the  queen  was  prevailed  on  to  send  an  order  to  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  him  for  the 
15,000/.  that  was  deducted  yearly  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which  he  had  received 
by  her  own  warrant.     But  what  this  will  end  in  must  be  left  to  time» 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  now  declared  general,  and  had  the  first  regiment  of  guards ;  and 
the  earl  of  Rivers  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance. 

Secret  enquiries  were  made  in  order  to  the  laying  more  load  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  to  see  whether  posts  in  the  army  or  in  the  guards  were  sold  by  him ;  but  nothing  could 
be  found.  He  had  suffered  a  practice  to  go  on,  that  had  been  begun  in  the  late  king's  time,^ 
of  letting  officers  sell  their  commissions,  but  he  had  never  taken  any  part  of  the  price  to 
himself.  Few  thought  that  he  had  been  so  clear  in  that  matter ;  for  it  was  the  only  thing 
in  which  now  his  enemies  were  confident  that  some  discoveries  would  have  been  made  to  his 
prejudice  ;  so  that  the  endeavours  used  to  search  into  those  matters,  producing  nothing,  raised 
the  reputation  of  his  incorrupt  administration  more  than  all  his  well-wishers  could  have 
expected.  Thus  happy  does  sometimes  the  malice  of  an  enemy  prove !  In  this  whole  trans* 
action  we  saw  a  new  scene  of  ingratitude  acted  in  a  most  imprudent  manner,  when  the  man 
to  whom  th^  nation  owed  more  than  it  had  ever  done  in  an^  age  to  any  subject,  or  perhaps 
to  any  person  whatsoever,  was  for  some  months  pursued  with  so  much  malice.  He  bore  it 
with  silence  and  patience,  with  an  exterior  that  seemed  always  calm  and  cheerful ;  and 
though  he  prepared  a  full  vindication  of  himself,  yet  he  delayed  publishing  it  until  the 
nation  should  return  to  its  senses,  and  be  capable  of  examining  these  matters  in  a  more 
impartial  manner*. 

The  Scotch  lords,  seeing  no  redress  to  their  complsunt,  seemed  resolved  to  come  no  more 
to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers :  but  the  court  was  sensible  that  their  strength  in  that  house 
consisted  chiefly  in  them  and  in  the  new  peers.  So  pains  were  taken,  and  secret  forcible 
arguments  were  used  to  them,  which  proved  so  effectusd,  that,  after  a  few  days'  absence,  they 
came  back,  and  continued,  during  the  session,  to  sit  in  the  house.  They  gave  it  out,  that 
an  expedient  would  be  found  that  would  be  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  peers  of  Scotland ;  bnt^ 
nothing  of  that  appearing,  it  was  concluded  that  the  satisfaction  was  private  and  personal. 
The  great  arrear  into  which  all  the  regular  payments,  both  of  the  household  and  of  salaries 
and  pensions,  was  left  to  run,  made  it  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  income  for  the  civil 
list,  though  it  exceeded  the  establishment  very  far,  was  applied  to  other  payments,  which 
the  ministers  durst  not  own.  And  though  secret  practice  on  members  had  been  of  a  great 
while  too  common,  yet  it  was  believed  that  it  was  at  this  time  managed  with  an  extraordi- 
nary  profusion. 

Those  who  were  suspected  to  have  very  bad  designs  applied  themselves  with  great  industry 
to  drive  on  such  bills,  aa  they  hoped  would  give  the  presbyteriana  in  Scotland  such  alarms 
as  might  dispose  them  to  remonstrate  that  the  union  was  broken.  They  passed  not  all  at 
once ;  but  I  shall  lay  them  together,  because  one  and  the  same  design  was  pursued  in 
them  all. 

A  toleration  was  proposed  for  the  episcopal  clergy  who  would  use  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England :  this  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  no  opposition  was  made  to  it.  One 
clause  put  in  it  occasioned  great  complaints :  the  magistrates,  who  by  the  laws  were  obliged 
to  execute  the  sentences  of  the  judicatories  of  their  kirk,  were  by  this  act  required  to  execute 

*  Perhaps  the  duke  kept  himielf  jait  without  the  letter  of  the  law  of  bribery  and  peculation  ;  but  his  duchess  wai 
billing  to  be,  and  effectually  acted,  aa  hia  proxy.  They  were  both  mean  and  avariciona. — See  Coze'a  Life  Marl- 
borough, Sx, 

Si. 
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nono  of  them.  It  was  reaaonable  to  require  them  to  execute  no  sentenoee  that  might  bt 
paased  on  any  for  doing  what  was  tolerated  bj  this  act ;  bat  the  canying  this  to  a  gencnl 
clause  took  away  the  civil  sanction,  which  in  most  places  is  looked  on  ae  the  ditef^  if  noliht 
only  strength  of  church  power.  Those  who  were  to  be  thns  tolerated  were  reqniiedy  by  a 
day  limited  in  the  act,  to  take  the  oaih  of  abjuiation :  it  was  well  known  that  few,  if  aqr 
of  them,  would  take  that  oath ;  so,  to  cover  them  from  it,  a  dame  waa  pnt  in  tUa  aet 
requiring  all  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  take  it ;  since  it  seemed  reaaonable  that  those  if 
the  legal  establishment  should  be  required  to  take  that,  which  waa  now  to  be  imposed  ca 
those,  who  were  only  to  be  tolerated.  It  was  well  nnderstood  that  there  were  wotds  ia  iSbB 
oath  of  abjuration  to  which  the  presbyterians  excepted.  In  the  act  of  saooeaBion,  one  oltfcs 
conditions  on  which  the  successor  viras  to  be  received  was,  his  being  of  the  oonmranion  ol^ 
church  of  England ;  and  by  the  oath  of  abjuration  the  sacoession  was  sworn  to  as  limited  by 
that  act.  Tlic  word  limitation  imported  only  the  entail  of  the  crown  ;  bnt  it  waa  Biiflgcskd 
that  the  particle  "  as  "  related  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  act.  Thia  waa  apraad  among  ss 
many  of  that  persuasion,  that  it  was  believed  a  great  party  among  them  wonld  leAne  to 
take  it.  So  a  small  alteration  was  made  by  the  house  of  lends  of  these  words,  **aa  waa  limited,^ 
into  words  of  the  same  sense,  *^  which  was  limited ;"  but  those  who  intended  to  ezcoae  the 
episcopal  party,  who  thoy  knew  wore  in  the  pretender's  interests,  firom  taking  the  oath, 
were  for  keeping  in  those  words  which  the  presbyterians  scrupled*  The  conunoos  aoooid- 
ingly  disagreed  to  the  amendment  made  by  the  lords ;  and,  they  receding  from  it,  the  bill 
passed  as  it  had  been  sent  up  from  the  commons.  Another  act  passed  for  diacontimring  the 
courts  of  judicature  during  some  days  at  Christmas,  though  the  observing  of  holidays  wss 
contrary  to  their  principles.     This  was  intended  only  to  irritate  them. 

After  that,  an  act  was  brought  in  for  the  restoring  of  patronages ;  these  had  been  taken 
away  by  an  act  in  king  William's  reign ;  it  was  set  up  by  the  presbyteiiana  fioln  their  finl 
beginning  as  a  principle,  that  parishes  had,  from  v^anants  in  Scripture,  a  right  to 
their  ministers ;  so  that  they  had  always  looked  on  the  right  of  patronage  aa  an  in^ 
made  on  that.  It  was  therefore  urged  that,  since  by  the  act  of  union  pK«bytei3r,  witt  aB 
its  rights  and  privileges,  was  unalterably  secured,  and  since  their  kirk-aea 
of  their  constitution,  the  taking  from  them  the  right  of  choosing  their  mimsteia 
to  that  act :  yet  the  bill  passed  through  both  houses,  a  smaU  opposition  being  only 
either.  By  these  steps  the  presbyterians  were  alarmed,  when  they  saw  the  imrrcaa  of  eioy 
motion  that  was  made  on  design  to  weaken  and  undermine  their  eetaUishment. 

Another  matter  of  a  more  ])ublic  nature  was  at  this  time  set  on  foot.  Botfi  honms  off 
parliament  had  in  the  year  1709  agreed  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  the  proleatant  sai^ 
cession  might  be  secured  by  a  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  thia  waa  nfftloil  at  the 
Hague  to  be  one  of  the  preliminaries :  but  when  an  end  ima  pnt  to  the  conftttcnoea  at 
Gertniydenberg,  the  lord  Townsend  was  ordered  to  set  on  foot  a  treatj  with  the  ^iatrt  to 
that  effect.  They  entertained  it  readily,  but  at  the  same  time  they  propoaed  that 
should  enter  into  a  guaranty  with  them,  to  maintain  their  hairier,  which  ««"»tiitiMl  of 
places  they  were  to  garrison,  the  sovereignty  of  which  waa  still  in  the  ctown  of 
of  other  places  which  hod  not  belonged  to  that  crown,  at  the  death  of  king  C3milm  the 
Second,  but  had  been  taken  in  the  progress  of  the  war ;  for,  by  thdr  agieemante  with  im, 
they  bore  the  charge  of  the  sieges,  and  so  the  places  taken  were  to  faekng  to  them  ;  these 
were  chiefly  Lisle,  Toumay,  Menin,  and  Douay,  and  were  to  be  kept  still  by  them.  Bal 
as  for  those  places  which,  from  the  time  of  ^e  treaty  of  the  Pjrreneea,  belonged  to  Ihs 
Spaniards,  they  had  been  so  ill  looked  after  by  the  Spanish  govomoia  of  ^~ 
Were  more  sot  on  enriching  themselves  and  keeping  a  magnificent  court  at 
preserving  the  country,  that  neither  were  the  fortifications  kept  in  due  repair  nor  die 
aines  furnished,  nor  the  soldiers  paid :  so  that  whensoever  a  war  broke  outytheRnnuh 
themselves  very  easily  masters  of  places  so  ill  kept.  The  States  had  theiefoie  fonpnmJ. 
during  this  war,  that  the  sovereignty  of  those  places  should  continue  still  to  behn^  to  Ihs 
crown  of  Spain  ;  but  they  should  keep  garrisons  in  the  strongest  and  the  moat  iiniuaijJ,  in 
particular  those  that  lay  on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheld ;  and  for  the  "*^'"tftining  A8^  ^w 
Oitkcd  100,000/.  a-year  from  those  provinces ;  by  which  means  they  would  beKf0  ~ 
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and  cheaper  than  ever  they  had  been  while  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
also  asked  a  free  passage  for  all  the  stores  that  they  should  send  to  those  places.  Thk 
seemed  to  be  so  reasonable,  that  since  the  interest  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  States, 
required  that  this  frontier  should  be  carefully  maintained,  the  ministry  were  ready  to  hearken 
to  it.  It  was  objected,  that,  in  case  of  a  war  between.  England  and  the  States,  the  trade  of 
those  provinces  would  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ;  but  this  had  been  settled  in 
the  great  truce  which,  by  the  mediation  of  France  and  England,  was  made  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  States.  There  was  a  provisional  order  therein  made  for  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  those  provinces ;  and  that  was  turned  to  a  perpetual  one  by  the  peace  of  Munster^ 
King  Charles  of  Spain  had  agreed  to  the  main  of  the  barrier :  some  places  on  the  Scheld 
were  not  necessary  for  a  frontier,  but  the  States  insisted  on  them,  as  necessary  to  maintain  a 
communication  with  the  frontier :  the  king  of  Prussia  excepted  likewise  to  some  places  in 
the  Spanish  Guelder.  The  lord  Townsend  thought  that  these  were  such  inconsiderable 
objections,  that  though  his  instructions  did  not  come  up  to  every  particular,  yet  he  signed 
the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barrier  Treaty.  By  it,  the  States  bound  themselves 
to  maintain  the  queen'^s  title  to  her  dominions  and  the  protestant  succession  with  their  whole 
force  :  and  England  was  reciprocally  bound  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  this  barrier. 

The  mercenary  writers,  that  were  hired  to  defend  the  peace  then  projected  with  France, 
attacked  this  treaty  with  great  virulence,  and  by  arguments  that  gave  just  suspicions  of 
black  designs.  They  said  it  was  a  disgrace  to  this  nation  to  engage  any  other  state 
to  secure  the  succession  among  us,  which  perhaps  we  might  see  cause  to  alter :  whereas,  by 
this  treaty,  the  States  had  an  authority  given  them  to  interpose  in  our  counsels.  It  was 
also  said,  that  if  the  States  were  put  in  possession  of  all  those  strong  towns,  they  might  shut 
us  out  from  any  share  of  trade  in  them,  and  might  erect  our  manufactures  in  provinces  very 
capable  of  them.  But  it  was  answered,  that  this  could  not  be  done  as  long  as  this  treaty 
continued  in  force,  unless  the  sovereign  of  the  country  should  join  with  them  against  us. 
Some  objected  to  the  settlement  made  at  Munster,  as  a  transaction  when  we  were  in  such 
confusion  at  home,  that  we  had  no  minister  there ;  but  that  treaty  had  only  rendered  the 
truce  and  the  provisional  settlement  made  before,  by  the  mediation  of  England,  perpetual; 
and  wo  had  since  acquiesced  in  that  settlement  for  above  sixty  years.  By  examining  into 
the  particulars  of  the  treaty  it  appeared  that,  in  some  inconsiderable  matters,  the  lord 
Townsend  had  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  in  which  he  had  so  fully  satisfied 
the  ministry,  that  though  upon  his  first  signing  it  some  exceptionb  had  been  taken,  yet  these 
were  passed  over,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  form. 

But  tlie  present  ministry  had  other  views :  they  designed  to  set  the  queen  at  liberty  from 
her  engagements  by  these  alliances,  and  to  disengage  her  from  treaties.  The  house  of  com- 
mons went  now  very  hastily  into  several  resolutions  that  were  very  injurious  to  the  States  2 
they  pretended  they  had  failed  in  the  performance  of  all  agreements,  vnth  relation  to  the 
service,  both  at  sea  and  land ;  and  as  to  the  troops  that  were  to  have  been  furnished  in 
Portugal  and  Savoy,  as  well  as  the  subsidies  due  to  those  princes.  They  fell  next  on  the  baniei^ 
treaty :  they  gave  it  out  that  the  old  ministry  designed  to  bring  over  an  army  from  Holland 
whensoever  they  should,  for  other  ends,  pretend  that  the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger ; 
and  it  was  said  there  was  no  need  of  any  foreign  assistance  to  maintain  it.  In  the  debate^ 
it  was  insisted  on,  that  it  could  be  maintained  safely  no  other  way ;  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
but  the  king  of  France  would  assist  the  pretender ;  England  was  not  inclined  to  k^p  up  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  to  resist  him :  so  that  we  could  not  be  so  safe  any  other 
way,  as  by  having  the  States  engaged  to  send  over  their  army,  if  it  should  be  necessary* 
But  reason  is  a  feeble  thing  to  bear  down  resolutions  already  taken ;  so  the  house  of  com-* 
mens  voted  the  treaty  dishonourable  and  injurious  to  England ;  and  that  the  lord  Townsend 
had  gone  beyond  his  instructions  in  signing  it ;  and  that  he  and  all  who  had  advised  and 
ratified  that  treaty  were  public  enemies  to  the  kingdom.  These  votes  were  carried  by  a 
great  majority,  and  were  looked  on  as  strange  preludes  to  a  peace.  When  the  States  heard 
what  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  barrier  tr^ty,  they  wrote  a  very  respectful  letter  to  the 
queen,  in  which  they  offered  to  explun  or  mollify  any  part   of  it  thai  was  wrongly  under* 
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any  that  France  could  have  made  in  the  most  prosperous  state  of  their  affairs.  This  filled 
the  allies  with  indignation,  and  heightened  the  jealousy  they  had  of  a  secret  understanding, 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  France. 

But  a  great  change  happened  in  the  affairs  of  France,  at  this  very  time,  that  their  pleni- 
potentiaries were  making  these  demands  at  Utrecht.  The  dauphiness  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  of  a  surfeit,  as  it  was  given  out,  and  died  in  three  days ;  and  within  three  or  four  days 
after  that,  the  dauphin  himself  died ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  him,  his  eldest  son,  about 
five  or  six  years  old,  died  likewise;  and  his  second  son,  then  about  three  years  old,  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  dying  condition.  These  deaths  coming  so  quick  one  after  another  struck 
that  court.  The  king  himself  was  for  some  days  ill,  but  he  soon  recovered.  Such  repeated 
strokes  were  looked  on  with  amazement.  Poison  was  suspected,  as  is  usual  upon  aU  such 
occasions ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  generally  charged  with  it :  he  was  believed  to  have 
dealt  much  in  chemistry,  and  was  an  ambitious  prince.  While  he  was  in  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  king  Philip's  army,  he  formed  a  project  to  set  him  aside,  and  to  make  himself  king 
of  Spain ;  in  which,  as  the  lord  Townsend  told  me,  he  went  so  far,  that  he  tried  to  engage 
Mr.  Stanhope  to  press  the  queen  and  the  States  to  assist  him,  promising  to  break  with 
France  and  to  marry  king  Charles'^s  dowager.  This  came  to  bo  discovered.  He  was  upon 
that  called  out  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  only  thing  that  saved  him  was  the 
king's  kindness  to  his  natural  daughter,  whom  he  had  married.  The  king  not  only  passed 
it  over,  but,  soon  after,  he  obliged  the  duke  of  Berry  to  marry  his  daughter ;  such  care  had 
that  old  king  taken  to  corrupt  the  blood  of  France  with  the  mixture  of  his  spurious  issue. 
King  Philip  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  alliance,  but  wrote  to  his  elder  brother,  expos* 
tulating  for  his  not  opposing  the  marriage  more  vigorously ;  with  which  he  professed  himself 
so  displeased,  that  he  could  not  bo  brought  to  congratulate  upon  it.  This  letter  was  sent 
from  Madrid  to  Paris,  but  was  intercepted  and  sent  to  Barcelona,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Hague.     Dr.  Hare  told  me  he  read  the  original  letter*. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  when  he  became  dauphin  upon  his  father^'s  death,  had  been  let 
into  the  understanding  the  secrets  of  government ;  and,  as  was  given  out,  he  had  on  many 
occasions  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  miseries  of  the  people,  with  great  sentiments  of 
justice :  he  had  likewise,  in  some  disputes  that  cardinal  de  Noailles  had  with  the  Jesuits^ 
espoused  his  interests,  and  protected,  him.  It  was  also  believed  that  he  retained  a  great 
affection  to  Fcnelon,  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  whoso  fable  of  "Telomachus"  carried  in  it 
the  noblest  maxims  possible,  for  the  conduct  of  a  wise  and  good  prince,  and  set  forth  that 
station  in  shining  characters,  but  which  were  the  reverse  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  whole 
life  and  reign.  These  things  gave  the  French  a  just  sense  of  the  loss  they  had  in  his  death  ; 
and  the  apprehensions  of  a  minority,  after  such  a  reign,  struck  them  with  a  great  conster- 
nation. These  deaths,  in  so  critical  a  time,  seemed  to  portend  that  all  the  vast  scheme 
which  the  king  of  France  had  formed,  with  so  much  perfidy  and  bloodshed,  was  in  a  faai 
way  to  be  soon  blasted.     But  I  will  go  no  further  in  so  dark  a  prospect. 

The  French  propositions  raised,  among  the  true  EInglish,  a  just  indignation ;  more  parti* 
cularly  their  putting  off  the  owning  the  queen  until  the  treaty  came  to  be  signed.  The  lord 
treasurer,  to  soften  this,  said  he  saw  a  letter,  in  which  the  king  of  France  acknowledged  her 
<jueen ;  this  was  a  confession  that  there  was  a  private  correspondence  between  them ;  yet 
the  doing  it  by  a  letter  was  no  legal  act.  In  excuse  of  this,  it  was  said,  that  the  late  king 
was  not  owned  by  the  French  till  the  treaty  of  Ryswiok  came  to  be  signed :  but  there  was 
a  mediator  in  that  treaty,  vrith  whom  our  plenipotentiaries  only  negociated ;  whereas  there 
was  no  mediator  at  Utrecht :  so  that  the  queen  was  now,  without  any  interposition,  treating 
with  a  prince  who  did  not  own  her  right  to  the  crovmt.  The  propositions  made  by  the 
French  were  treated  here  with  the  greatest  scorn ;  nor  did  the  ministers  pretend  to  say  any 
thing  in  excuse  for  them.  And  an  address  was  made  to  the  queen,  expressing  a  just  indig- 
nation at  such  a  proceeding,  promising  her  all  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  war,  until  she 
shoidd  arrive  at  a  just  and  honourable  peace. 

*  This  was  Dr.  Fiancii  Hare,  viho  died  biibcp  of  Cbiclietter  ia  1740.     He   was  chaplain-general  of  the  anoy 
uiiilcr  the  duko  of  Marlborongh.—^eneral  Biog.  Diet. 

f  Wac  not  the  public  entering  into  treaty  with  qoeea  Anne  ui  acknowledgment  uf  her  toTereignty 
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their  number  to  receive  her  majesty's  pleasure  in  it ;  the  archbishop  being  so  ill  of  the  gout 
that  he  came  not  among  us  all  that  winter.  The  queisn  had  put  the  censure  that  we  had 
sent  her,  into  the  hands  of  some  of  her  ministers,  but  could  not  remember  to  whom  she  gave 
it ;  so  a  new  extract  of  it  was  sent  to  her,  and  she  said  she  would  send  her  pleasure  upon  it 
very  speedily  :  but  none  came  during  the  session,  so  all  further  proceedings  against  him  were 
stopped,  since  the  queen  did  not  confirm  the  step  that  we  had  made.  This  was  not  unac- 
ceptable to  some  of  us,  and  to  myself  in  particular.  I  was  gone  into  my  diocese  when  that 
censure  was  passed :  and  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  true  interest  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  best  consulted  when  nice  disputing  about  mysteries  was  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 

There  appeared  at  this  time  an  inclination  in  many  of  the  clergy  to  a  nearer  approach 
towards  the  church  of  Rome.  Hicks,  an  ill-tempered  man,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  had  in  several  books  promoted  a  notion  that  there  was  a  proper  sacrifice  made 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  had  on  many  occasions  studied  to  lessen  our  aversion  to  popery*. 
The  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  method  in  which  the  rdforma* 
tion  was  carried,  was  openly  condemned.  One  Brett  had  preached  a  sermon  in  several  of 
the  pulpits  of  London,  which  he  afterwards  printed,  in  which  he  pressed  the  necessity  of 
priestly  absolution  in  a  strain  beyond  what  was  pretended  to  even  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  said  no  repentance  could  serve  without  it,  and  affirmed  that  the  priest  was  vested  vnth 
the  same  power  of  pardoning  that  our  Saviour  himself  had.  A  motion  was  made  in  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  to  censure  this,  but  it  was  so  ill  supported  that  it  was  let  fallf  • 
Another  conceit  was  taken  up  of  the  invalidity  of  lay-baptism,  on  which  several  books 
have  been  written :  nor  was  the  dispute  a  trifling  one,  since  by  this  notion  the  teachers 
among  the  dissenters  passing  for  laymen,  this  went  to  the  re-baptizing  them  and  their  con- 
gregations. 

Dodwell  gave  the  rise  to  this  conceit.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  led  a  strict  life : 
he  seemed  to  hunt  after  paradoxes  in  all  his  writings,  and  broached  not  a  few :  he  thought 
none  could  be  saved  but  those  who,  by  the  sacraments,  had  a  federal  right  to  it ;  and  that 
these  were  the  seals  of  the  covenant.  So  that  he  left  all  who  died  without  the  sacraments, 
to  the  uncovenantcd  mercies  of  God :  and  to  this  he  added,  that  none  had  a  right  to  give 
the  sacraments  but  those  who  were  commissioned  to  it ;  and  these  were  the  apostles,  and 
after  them  bishops  and  priests  ordained  by  them :  it  followed  upon  this,  that  sacraments 
administered  by  others  were  of  no  value.  He  pursued  these  notions  so  far,  that  he  asserted 
that  the  souls  of  men  were  naturally  mortal,  but  that  the  immortalizing  virtue  was  conveyed 
by  baptism,  given  by  persons  episcopally  ordained.  And  yet,  after  all  tliis,  which  carried 
the  episcopal  function  so  high,  he  did  not  lay  the  original  of  that  government,  on  any 
instruction  or  warrant  in  the  Scripture ;  but  thought  it  was  set  up  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  after  the  apostles  were  all  dead.  He  wrote  very  doubtfully  of  the  time  in 
which  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  settled :  he  thought  it  was  not  before  the  second 
century,  and  that  an  extraordinary  inspiration  was  contijiued  in  the  churches  to  that  very 
time  to  which  he  ascribed  the  original  of  episcopacy  j:.     This  strange  and  precarious  syst^n 

*  Dr.  Geoii^  Hickes  was  a  native  of  Yorluhire,  being  other  works  are  numerous :  among  them  are  **  Discoaiwp 

bom  at  Newsham,  in  1642.     He  was  a  rover  from  collie  on  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson.'* — Biograph.  Britan. 
tu  college,  being  in  succession  a  member  of  four  before  he         t  The  divine  thus    slightingly  men^oned  was  Dr« 

obtained  his  fellowship  at  lancoln  in  1664.     During  a  Thomas  Brett,  who,  however  erroneous  in  his  oplnioni, 

lengthened  tour  upon  the  continent,  he  became  intimate  was  contented  to  suffer  in  attestation  that  in  them  he 

with  Henry  Justell,  who  entrusted  him  with  his  iather*s  was  sincere.     He  was  a  vcrjr  learned  and  talented  num. 

nuniiscript  work,  "  Codex  canonum  ecdcsifle  universalis.^  His  native  county  was  Kent,  having  been  bom  at  Bei- 

The  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  his  patron,  whom  heaoeom-  tishanger  in  1667.     He  was  of  Queen's  and  Corpm- 

pomed  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a  doc-  Christi  colleges,  Cambridge.     His  various  prefennenti 

tor*8  degree,  as  ho  was  in  due  course  at  Oxford.     His  were  resigned  by  him  in  1715,  when  he  joined  the  noa- 

liighest  regular  preferment  was  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  juring  chuichmen,  and  he  then  retired  to  the  fiunily  seat 

and  this  he  lost  at  the  revolution,  refusing  to  iake  the  at  Spring  Orove.     Here  he  devoted  himself  to  litenry 

oaths.     The  nonjuring  prelates  consecrated  him  bishop  of  pursuits.     He  died  in  1743.     His  ^  Essay  on  the  Chio- 

Thetford.     Ho  died  in  1715.      Besides  being  a  profound  nology  of  the  Bible/'  his  '*  lafe  of  Mr.  John  Johxuon,'* 

scholar  in  divinity,  he  was  deeply  versed  in  Saxon  litenu  and  other  works,  are  well  worthy  of  penml.— Gen.  Biog. 

ture,  as  is  testified  by  his  **  Thesaurus,**  and  **  Institu-  Diet. 
tiones  Grammaticse,**  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.     His        %  Henry  Dodwell  was  &n  Irishman,  bom  at  Dublin  in 
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'was  in  great  credit  among  us ;  and  the  neoemiy  of  tbe  sacmneht  and  the  invalidity  of 
ecclesiastical  functions,  when  performed  by  persons  who  were  not  episoopally  ofdained,  woe 
entertained  by  many  with  great  applause.  This  made  the  dissenters  pass  for  no  Ghriftiansi 
and  put  all  thoughts  of  reconciling  tiiem  to  us  far  out  of  view ;  and  several  little  books  w«te 
spread  about  the  nation,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  re-baptimng  them,  and  that  they  were  in 
a  state  of  damnation  until  that  was  done ;  but  few  were,  by  these  aignmenta,  prevafled 
upon  to  be  re-baptizcd.  This  struck  even  at  the  baptism  by  midwives  in  the  dinrcb  of 
Borne ;  which  was  practised  and  connived  at  here  in  England,  until  it  was  objected  to  in  the 
conference  held  at  Hampton  Oourt,  soon  after  king  James  the  first's  aooeasiim  to  the  ciown, 
and  baptism  was  not  until  then  limited  to  persons  in  orders.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  year  1660,  when  a  great  part  of  the  nation  had  been  bi^itiaed  by 
dissenters ;  but  it  was  now  promoted  with  much  heat. 

The  bishops  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  new  and  extravagant  doctrine ;  eo 
a  declaration  was  agreed  to,  first  against  the  irregularity  of  all  baptism  by  persons  who  woe 
not  in  holy  orders  ;  but  that,  yet  according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  chnrch  and  the 
constant  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  no  baptism  (in  or  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost)  ought  to  be  reiterated.  The  archbishop  of  York  at  first 
agreed  to  this ;  so  it  was  resolved  to  publish  it  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ushops  of  England: 
but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  his  mind ;  and  refused  to  sign  it,  pretending  that  this 
would  encourage  irregular  baptism.  So  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  most  of  the 
bishops  of  his  province,  resolved  to  offer  it  to  tho  convocation.  It  was  agreed  to  in  the 
upper  house,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  only  dissenting ;  but  when  it  was  sent  to  the  lower 
house,  they  would  not  so  much  as  take  it  into  consideration,  but  laid  it  aside,  thinking  that 
it  would  encourage  those  who  struck  at  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  This  waa  all  thai 
passed  in  convocation. 

The  supplies  demanded  were  given,  in  all  about  six  millions ;  there  were  two  lotteries  of 
1,800,000/.  a-picce,  besides  tho  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  malt  tnlL  A  motieo 
was  made  for  a  clause  to  be  put  in  one  of  the  lottery  bills,  for  a  commission  to  enquire  into 
the  value  and  consideration  of  all  the  grants  made  by  king  William.  The  ministen  vppn^ 
hended  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  money-bill,  with  a  tack  to  it,  through  the  house  of  lords; 
so  they  prevailed  to  get  it  separated  from  the  money-bill,  and  sent  up  in  a  particular  one^ 
and  undertook  to  carry  it.  When  it  came  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  a  gretA  purty  waa  made 
against  it :  those  who  continued  to  pay  a  respect  to  the  memory  of  king  William  thought 
it  was  a  very  unbecoming  return  to  him  who  had  delivered  tho  nation  from  daveiy  and 
popery,  to  cast  so  particular  an  indignity  on  his  grants.  The  bill  made  all  its  stepa  through 
the  house  of  lords  to  the  last,  with  a  small  majority  of  one  or  two.  The  eari  of  Nottingham 
was  absent  tho  first  two  days,  but  came  to  the  house  on  the  last :  he  said  he  always 
thought  those  grants  were  too  large  and  very  unseasonably  made,  but  he  thought  thm 
ought  to  be  an  equal  way  of  proceeding  in  that  matter ;  they  ought  either  to  resnme  tbem 
all,  or  to  bring  all  concerned  in  them  to  an  equal  composition :  he  therefore  oonld  not 
approve  of  this  bill,  which^  by  a  very  clear  consequence,  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  lidlow- 
subject  to  resume  or  to  cover  grants  at  his  pleasure ;  and  so  it  would  pot  the  penwns,  eoB* 
cemed  in  the  grants,  into  too  great  a  dependence  on  him.  At  the  last  reading  of  the  hiO 
seventy-eight,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  were  for  the  bill,  and  as  many  were  agamst  it.  Hm 
votes  being  equal,  by  the  nile  of  the  liouse,  the  negative  carried  it :  ao^  for  th^  time^  the  hOk 
was  lost. 

During  the  session,  reports  were  often  given  out  that  all  things  were  agreed,  and  thai  the 
treaty  was  as  good  as  finished ;  but  new  stories  were  set  on  foot,  and  pretended  delaji^  to 
pot  off  the  expectation  of  peace.  However,  in  the  end  of  May,  we  were  aoipiiaed  with 
letters  from  the  camp,  which  told  us  that  the  army  of  the  aUies,  being  joined,  waa  twenfty- 


ld4l.     IIo  bad  a  fellowship  of  Trinity  college  in  that  of  histoiy  at  Oxford,  Imt  mmii  ims  deprived  of  tte 

city,  but  resigned  it  to  avoid   going  into  holy  orders,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oathi  of  allqiiaBfle  to  WDIkM 

Coming  to  Engbnd,  and  his  literary  attainments  being  and  Mary.     He  died  in  1711.— Brolmb^  US$  iff  U. 

very  apparent,  he  wa»,  in  1688,  elected  Camden  professor  Dodwtll'. 
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five  thousand  men  stronger  than  the  French;  an  advantage  that  they  tiever  had  before 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  :  that  prince  Eugene  therefore  proposed  that  they  shoald 
mar^^h  towards  the  head  of  the  Scheld,  where  the  French  army  lay,  and  upon  their  advancing 
the  French  would  be  obliged  either  to  venture  on  action,  or  to  retire ;  and  in  that  case 
Cambray  would  be  left  open  to  the  allies  to  sit  down  before  it.  The  council  of  war  agreed 
to  this,  but  to  their  great  surprise  the  duke  of  Ormond  showed  orders  not  to  act  offensiyely 
against  the  French :  he  seemed  to  be  very  uneasy  with  these  orders,  but  said  he  must  obey 
them.  This  was  much  resented  by  the  whole  army,  and  by  the  ministers  of  the  allies  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Utrecht ;  and  it  struck  us  here  in  England  with  amazement.  * 

Motions  were  made  upon  it  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  it  seemed  we  were  neither  to 
have  peace  nor  war.  So  it  was  proposed  that  an  address  should  be  made  to  the  queen,  that 
she  would  set  the  duke  of  Ormond  at  liberty  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  other  generals^ 
and  carry  on  the  war  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  peace.  Those  who  opposed  this  asked  what 
proofs  they  had  of  what  was  said,  concerning  the  duke  of  Ormond's  orders ;  they  had  only 
private  letters,  which  were  not  produced :  so  it  was  said  that  there  was  not  ground  enough 
to  found  an  address  upon,  which  ought  not  to  be  made  on  bare  reports.  The  ministers 
would  neither  confess  nor  deny  the  matter,  pretending  the  oath  of  secrecy ;  yet  they  affirmed 
the  duke  of  Ormond  was  at  liberty  to  cover  a  siege 

That  which  prevailed  in  both  houses  to  hinder  the  address  was,  that  the  ministers  in  both 
did  affirm  that  the  peace  was  agreed  on,  and  would  be  laid  before  them  in  three  or  four 
days.  It  was  upon  that  suggested  that  this  must  be  a  separate  peace,  since  the  allies  knew 
nothing  of  it.  The  lord  treasurer  said,  a  separate  peace  was  so  base,  so  knavish,  and  so 
villanous  a  thing,  that  every  one  who  served  the  queen  knew  they  must  answer  it  with 
their  heads  to  the  nation ;  but  it  would  appear  to  be  a  safe  and  a  glorious  peace,  much  more 
to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  than  the  preliminaries  that  were  agreed  to  three 
years  before  :  he  also  affirmed  that  the  allies  knew  of  it,  and  were  satisfied  with  it :  so  the 
motion  fell ;  and  all  were  in  great  expectation  to  see  what  a  few  days  woidd  produce.  In 
order  to  this,  it  was  proposed  to  examine  into  all  the  proceedings  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Gertruydcnburg,  in  the  years  1709  and  1710  :  this  was  set  on  by  a  representation  made  by 
the  earl  of  Straffi)rd ;  for  he  affirmed  in  the  house  of  lords  that  those  matters  had  not 
been  fairly  represented  :  he  said  he  had  his  information  from  one  of  the  two  who  had  been 
employed  in  those  conferences :  by  this,  it  was  plain  he  meant  Buys.  Lord  ToWnsend  had 
informed  the  house,  that  those  who  treated  with  the  French  at  Gertruydenberg  did,  at  theif 
return,  give  an  account  of  their  negociation  to  the  ministers  of  the  alHes  in  the  pensioner''s 
presence,  before  they  reported  it  to  the  States  themselves.  But  upon  this  the  earl  of  8tra^ 
ford  said  they  had  been  first  secretly  with  the  pensioner,  who  directed  them  both  what  to 
say,  and  what  to  suppress.  Upon  this  the  house  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  her 
%)  lay  before  them  all  that  passed  at  that  time,  and  in  that  negociation.  But  nothing  fol-^ 
lowed  upon  this,  for  it  was  said  to  be  designed  only  to  amuse  the  house. 

Surprises  came  at  this  time  quick  one  after  another.  At  Utrecht,  on  the  second  of  June 
N.  S.,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States  expostulated  with  the  bishop  of  Bristol  upon  the 
orders  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  answered  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  but  said  he 
had  received  a  letter,  two  days  before,  from  the  queen,  in  which  she  complained  that,  not- 
withstanding  all  the  advances  she  had  made  to  engage  the  States  to  enter  with  her  upon  a  plan 
of  peace,  they  had  not  answered  her  as  they  ought,  and  as  she  hoped  they  would  have  done; 
therefore  she  did  now  think  herself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  separate  measures  to  obtain  a  peace 
for  her  own  convenience.  The  plenipotentiaries  said  this  was  contrary  to  all  their  alliance9 
and  treaties ;  they  thought  that,  by  the  deference  they  had  showed  her  on  all  occasions,  they 
had  merited  much  better  usage  from  her :  they  knew  nothing  of  any  advances  made  to  them 
on  a  plan  of  peace.  The  bishop  replied,  that,  considering  the  conduct  of  the  States,  the 
queen  thought  herself  disengaged  from  all  aUiances  and  engagements  with  them.  The 
bishop  did  not  in  express  words  name  the  barrier  treaty,  but  he  did  not  except  it ;  so 
they  reckoned  it  was  included  in  the  general  words  he  htid  used.  This  did  not  agree  with 
what  the  lord  treasurer  had  said  in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  when  the  States^  envoy  com? 
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plained' to liim  of  &ese  dedarations  made  ihem  by  the  bishop^  all  the  answer  he  nuiide 
that  he  was  certainly  in  a  very  bad  humour  when  he  talked  at  that  rate. 

On  the  fifth  of  June,  the  queen  came  to  the  parliament,  and  told  them  on  what  tenns  a 
peace  might  be  had.  King  Philip  was  to  renounce  the  succession  to  the  orown  of  France, 
if  it  should  devolve  on  him ;  and  this  was  to  execute  itself  by  patting  the  next  to  him  into 
the  succession.  Sicily  was  to  be  separated  from  Spain,  though  it  was  not  yet  settled  who 
should  have  it.  The  protestant  succession  was  to  be  secured;  and  he  who  had  pretended  to 
the  crown  was  no  more  to  be  supported.  Dunkirk  was  to  be  demolished,  and  Newfoundland 
to  be  delivered  to  England.  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  were  to  remain  in  our  hands :  we  weie 
also  to  have  the  assiento,  a  word  importing  tlie  furnishing  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with 
slaves  from  Africa.  The  Dutch  were  to  have  their  hairier,  except  two  or  three  places ;  and 
due  regard  would  be  had  to  all  our  allies. 

Both  houses  agreed  to  make  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  queen,  for  oommunicatiiig  this  plan 
to  them,  desiring  her  to  finish  it.  An  addition  to  these  last  words,  ^  in  coi\junctioa  with 
her  allies,"  was  moved  in  both  houses,  that  so  there  might  be  a  guaranty  settled  for  the 
miuntaining  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majcmty  in  both  hooses. 
It  was  said,  in  opposition  to  it,  that  it  would  subject  the  queen  and  the  whole  treaty  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  allies,  who  might  prove  backward  and  intractable.  And  since  igngl^ml  |iad 
borne  the  greatest  share  of  the  burthen  of  the  war,  it  was  reasonable  that  the  queen  ahonld 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  peace.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that  if  the  alUee  did  not  enter 
into  a  guaranty,  we  must  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  French,  and  be  at  thmr  mercy,  and  so 
have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  promises  of  a  court  noted,  in  a  course  of  many  yean,  for  a 
train  of  perfidy.  But  many  had  formed  an  obstinate  resolution  to  get  ont  of  the  war  oa 
■ny  terms ;  so  nothing  that  was  ofiercd,  that  seemed  to  obstruct  the  arriving  speedily  at  thai 
end,  was  heard  with  patience ;  and  no  regard  was  had  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  Yet  both 
houses  observed  one  caution,  not  to  express  their  being  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  the  peace, 
though  it  was  covertly  insinuated.  Mention  was  also  made  of  oar  treaties  with  onr  allies, 
and  of  the  protestant  succession.  The  lords,  who  had  all  along  protested  against  the  steps 
that  the  court  had  taken,  entered  the  reasons  of  their  protesting  against  the  negative  put  on 
adding  the  words,  ^'  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,"  and  on  the  former  vote,  conoenii^  the 
orders  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  These  carried  in  them  such  just  and  severe  reflecticiis 
on  the  ministry,  as  running  the  nation  into  an  open  breach  of  all  pnUic  tmst,  and  potting 
every  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  that  by  the  strength  of  the  minority  they  were 
expunged.  Yet  they  were  printed,  and  copies  of  them  were  sent  over  the  nation ;  bat 
nothing  could  break  through  that  insensibility  which  had  stupified  the  people.  A  new  set  of 
addresses  ran  about,  full  of  gross  flattery,  magnifying  the  present  conduct,  irith  severe  rsAee- 
tions  on  the  former  ministry,  which  some  carried  back  to  king  William'^s  reign.  Bone 
of  these  addresses  mentioned  the  protestant  succession  and  the  house  of  Hanover  with 
zeal ;  others  did  it  more  coldly ;  and  some  made  no  mention  at  all  of  it.  And  it  was 
universally  believed  that  no  addresses  were  so  acceptable  to  the  ministers  as  those  of  the 
last  sort. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  session  of  parliament  came  to  an  end.  The  qneeo,  m  Iwr 
speech,  said  she  was  glad  to  find  they  approved  of  her  scheme  of  peace,  thongh  that  waa  in 
none  of  the  addresses ;  many  who  intended  to  merit  by  their  oflicioos  aeal  had  u 
nified  it  in  both  houses,  but  it  was  not  in  either  of  their  addresses.  The  eail  of 
was  again  sent  over,  to  induce  the  States  to  accept  the  offers  that  the  French-^ 
and  to  consent  to  a  cessation  of  arms. 

Prince  Eugene  ordered  Quesnoy  to  be  besieged ;  and  he,  in  conjonction  with  tbe  dake  ef 
Ormond,  covered  the  siege ;  but,  when  the  place  was  so  straitened  that  it  ooqU  not  hold 
out  above  two  or  three  days,  the  duke  of  Ormond  sent  prince  Eugene  word  that  lie  hal 
orders  to  proclaim  a  cessation  of  arms  for  two  months.  Prince  Eugene  dieagieeiug  to  this^ 
he  signified  his  orders  to  all  the  German  troops  that  were  in  the  queen's  pay.  Bvt  the 
States  and  the  emperor  had  foreseen  that  this  might  happen,  and  had  negoeiated  ao  efte* 
tually  with  the  princes  to  whom  these  troops  belonged,  that  they  had  ssnt  oidnia  tp.lhaiff 
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generals  to  continue  with  prince  Engene,  and  to  obe^r  his  oonmfiuid.  This  they  fepresented 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  and  he  upon  that  told  them  they  should  have  neither  hiead  nor  pay, 
nor  their  arrears,  if  they  refused  to  obey  his  orders.  This  last  seemed  unjust,  since  they  had 
served  hitherto  according  to  agreement ;  so  that  their  arrears  could  not  be  detained  with 
any  colour  of  justice.  Quesnoy  capitulated,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
It  was  said  that  the  court  of  France  had  promised  to  put  Dunkirk  in  the  queen's  hands,  as 
a  sure  pledge  of  performing  all  that  they  had  stipulated,  in  order  to  a  general  peace.  This 
was  executed  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  a  body  of  our  troops,  with  a  squa^n  of  i^ps, 
were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  place.  The  duke  of  Ormond  made  a  second  attempt  on 
the  generals  of  the  German  troops,  to  see  if  they  would  agree  to  the  cessation  of  arms ;  but 
they  excused  themselves  upon  the  orders  they  had  received  from  their  masters.  So  he  pro- 
claimed the  cessation  at  the  head  of  the  English  troops :  upon  which  he  separated  himself 
from  prince  Eugene's  army,  and  retired  to  Ghent  and  Bruges,  possessing  himself  of  them. 
The  fortified  places  near  the  firontier  had  orders  to  let  the  officers  pass  trough,  but  not  to 
suffer  the  troops  to  possess  themselves  of  them.  The  withdrawing  the  English  forces  in  this 
manner  horn  the  confederate  army  was  censured,  not  only  as  a  manifest  breach  of  faith  and 
of  treaties,  but  as  treacherous  in  the  highest  and  basest  degree.  The  duke  of  Ormond  had 
given  the  States  such  assurances  of  his  going  along  with  them  through  the  whole  campaign, 
that  he  was  let  into  the  secrets  of  all  their  counsels,  which  by  that  confidence  were  all 
known  to  the  French.  And,  if  the  auxiliary  German  troops  had  not  been  prepared  to  dis- 
obey his  orders,  it  was  believed  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  army,  would  have  forced 
the  States  to  come  into  the  new  measures.  But  that  was  happily  prevented.  Yet  all  this 
conduct  of  our  general  was  applauded  at  home  as  great,  just,  and  wise ;  and  our  people  were 
led  to  think  it  a  kind  of  triumph  upon  Dunkirk's  being  put  into  our  hands ;  not  considering 
that  we  had  more  truly  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  this  open  breach  of 
faith ;  after  which  the  confederates  could  no  longer  trust  or  depend  on  us.  Nor  was  this 
only  the  act  of  the  court  and  ministry,  but  it  became  the  act  of  the  nation,  which  by  a 
general  voice  did  not  only  approve  of  it,  but  applaud  it. 

Prince  Eugene's  next  attempt  was  upon  Landrecy,  in  which  it  seemed  probable  that  he 
would  succeed ;  but  this  prospect,  and  indeed  the  whole  campaign,  had  a  fatal  reverse* 
There  was  a  body  of  eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men  posted  at  Denain,  on  the  Scheld, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  to  secure  the  conveying  bread  and  ammunition  to  the 
army  and  to  the  siege.  YiUars  made  a  motion  as  if  he  designed  to  give  prince  Eugene 
battle,  but,  after  a  feint  that  way,  he  turned  quick  upon  this  body  that  lay  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  with  only  one  bridge  of  pontoons ;  the  rest  had  been  sent  to  the  siege  of  Landreoy, 
and  there  was  not  a  supply  of  more  brought.  That  bridge,  with  the  weight  that  was  on  it^ 
broke,  so  the  bodies  could  not  be  joined.  But  military  men  assured  me  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  misfortune,  Yillars's  attempt  might  have  turned  fatally  on  himseli^  and  to  the 
ruin  of  his  whole  army.  But,  in  conclusion,  he  gave  them  a  total  defeat,  and  so  made  him-% 
self  master  of  those  posts,  which  they  were  to  defend.  This  opened  a  new  scene :  it  not 
only  forced  the  raising  the  siege  of  Landrecy,  but  gave  Yillars  an  occasion  to  seize  on 
Marchiennes  and  some  other  places,  where  he  foimd  great  stores  of  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  furnished  him  likewise  with  an  opportunity  of  sitting  down  before  Douay.  What 
errors  were  committed,  either  in  the  counsels  or  orders,  or  in  the  execution  of  them,  and  at 
whose  door  these  ought  to  be  laid,  is  far  above  my  understanding  in  military  matters :  but, 
be  that  as  it  will,  this  misfortune  served  not  a  little  to  raise  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
character,  under  whose  command  no  such  thing  had  ever  happened.  The  effects  of  this 
disgrace  were  great ;  Douay  was  taken,  after  a  long  and  brave  defence ;  prince  Eugene 
tried  to  raise  the  siege,  but  did  not  succeed  in  it.  Indeed  the  States  would  not  put  things 
to  so  great  a  venture,  after  such  a  loss :  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Quesnoy 
was  next  besieged :  the  great  artillery  that  had  been  employed  in  the  siege  were  lefl  ia 
the  place.  The  garrison  improved  that  advantage ;  3o  that  Uie  taking  it  cost  the  enemy 
very  dear. 

These  losses  created  a  great  distraction  in  the  counsels  at  the  Hague ;  many  were  incfined 
to  accept  of  a  cessation ;  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  great  offers  to  tlie 
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States,  to  penuade  tbem  to  contuiiie  the  war ;  at  the  aame  time,  the  Frencli  grew  rety  inso- 
lent upon  their  successes,  and  took  occasion,  fh>m  a  quarrel  between  the  footmen  of  one  of 
the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  and  one  of  theirs,  to  demand  an  extravagant  reparation ;  which 
the  Dutch  not  complying  with,  a  fiill  stop  was  put  to  all  proceedings  at  Utrecht  for  some 
months.  Our  court  took  some  pains  to  remove  that  obstruction ;  but  the  French  king's 
pride  being  now  again  in  exaltation,  he  was  intractable.  St.  John,  being  made  visconnt 
Bolingbroke,  was  sent  over  with  secret  instructions  to  the  court  of  France ;  where,  as  it  was 
believed,  the  peace  was  fully  concluded.  But  all  that  was  published  upon  his  return  was  a 
a  new  cessation  of  arms,  both  by  sea  and  land,  for  four  months  longer.  Duke  Hamilton 
was  named  to  go  ambassador  to  France,  and  lord  Lexington  to  Spain.  The  earl  of 
Strafford  continued  to  press  the  States  to  come  into  the  queen's  measures,  which  it  was 
said  he  managed  with  great  imperiousness.  The  States  resolved  to  offer  their  plan  to  tho 
queen,  in  which  they  pressed  the  restoring  Strasburg  to  the  empire,  to  have  Valenciennes 
demolished,  and  Cond^  added  to  their  barrier,  and  that  the  old  tariff  for  trade  should  be 
again  restored. 

The  lord  Lexington  went  first  to  Spun,  where  the  cortes  were  summoned,  in  which  thai 
king  did  solemnly  renounce,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  right  of  suocesrion  to  the  crown 
of  France ;  and  limited  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  after  his  own  posterity,  to  the 
house  of  Savoy.  The  like  renunciation  was  made  some  months  after  that  by  the  princes 
of  France  to  tho  crown  of  Spain.  And  Philip  was  declared  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  something  strange  to  see  so  much  weight  laid  on  these 
renunciations,  since  the  king  of  France  had  so  often  and  so  solenmly  dedaied  (upon  his 
claiming,  in  tlie  right  of  his  queen,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  when  the  renunciation  made  by 
his  queen  before  the  marriage,  puisuant  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees^  of  all  rights  of  succes- 
sion to  her  father^s  dominions,  was  objected  to  him)  that  no  renuncii^on,  whidi  was  but  » 
civil  act,  could  destroy  the  rights  of  blood,  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.  But  this  was 
now  forgotten,  or  very  little  considered.  At  this  time,  the  order  of  the  garter  had  nine 
vacant  stalls ;  so  six  knights  were  at  one  time  promoted,  the  dukes  of  Beaofcnt,  Hamilton, 
and  Kent,  and  the  carls  of  Oxford,  Powlet,  and  Strafford.  Tho  duke  of  Hamilton's  being 
appointed  to  go  to  the  court  of  France  gave  melancholy  speculations  to  thoee  who  thought 
him  much  in  the  pretender's  interest :  he  was  considered,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  here  in 
England,  as  tho  head  of  his  party  :  but  a  dismal  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life  a  few  days 
before  he  intended  to  have  set  out  on  his  embassy. 

He  and  the  lord  Mohun  were  engaged  in  some  suits  of  law,  and  a  violent  hatred  was 
kindled  between  them  ;  so  that,  upon  a  very  high  provocation,  the  lord  Mohnn  had  sent  him 
a  challenge,  which  he  tried  to  decline ;  but  both  being  hurried  by  those  felsc  points  of 
honour,  they  fatally  went  out  to  Hyde  Park,  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  fonght  with 
so  violent  an  animosity,  that,  neglecting  the  rules  of  art,  they  seemed  to  run  on  one  another, 
as  if  they  tried  who  should  kill  first ;  in  which  they  were  both  so  unhappfly  soooeesful,  that 
tho  lord  Mohun  was  killed  outright,  and  duke  Hamilton  died  in  a  few  minutes  after*  I  will 
add  no  character  of  him ;  J  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  so  much  good  of  him  as  I  could  wish, 
and  J  had  too  much  kindness  for  him  to  say  any  evil  without  necessity.  Nor  shall  I  make 
any  reflections  on  the  deplorable  effect  of  those  unchristian  and  baibaroos  w»m^i«^^  which 
have  prevailed  so  universally,  that  there  is  little  hope  left  of  seeing  them  rooted  oot  of  the 
minds  of  men ;  the  false  notions  of  honour  and  courage  being  too  strong  to  be  weighed  down 
by  prudent  or  religious  considerations. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  .was,  upon  duke  Hamilton's  death,  named  for  the  embsaayto 
France,  and  went  over  in  the  end  of  December.  Tho  same  yacht  thai  carried  him  to  Calaisi 
brought  oyer  the  duke  d'Aumont,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  a  good-natmei  and 
generous  man,  of  profuse  expense,  throwing  handfuls  of  money  often  out  dt  his  coadi  as  he 
went  about  the  streets.  Ho  was  not  thought  a  man  of  business,  and  seemed  to  employ  Urn* 
self  chiefly  in  maintaining  tho  dignity  of  his  character  and  making  himself  aooeptsUe  to  the 
n<ation.     I  turn  next  to  foreign  afiairs. 

The  war  in  Pomerania  wont  on  but  slowly,  though  the  czar  and  the  kings  of 
and  Poland  joined  Uicir  forces ;  upon  which  it  was  thought  tho  inteiest  of  Sweden 
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have  sunk  in  those  parts ;  but  the  feebleness  of  one  or  other  of  those  princes  lost  them  great 
advantages.  Steinbeck,  the  Swedish  general,  seeing  the  Danes  were  separated  from  their 
allies,  made  a  quick  march  towards  them ;  and  though  the  Saxons  had  joined  them  before 
he  came  up,  yet  he  attacked  them.  The  action  was  hot,  and  lasted  some  hours ;  but  it 
ended  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  Swedisli  side.  At  the  same  time  the  Swedes  were  ani- 
mated by  reports  from  Constantinople,  which  gavo  them  hopes  of  the  war  between  the  Turks 
and  the  czar  being  likely  to  break  out  again,  which  the  king  of  Sweden  continued  to  solicit, 
and  in  which  he  had  all  the  assistance  that  the  French  could  give  him. 

This  gave  the  em|>eror  great  apprehensions  that  disorders  in  Hungary  might  follow  upon 
it,  which  would  defeat  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  settle  matters  in  that  kingdom,  so  tiiat 
being  safe  on  that  side  he  might  turn  his  whole  force  against  France,  and  by  that  mean^ 
encourage  the  States  to  continue  the  war.  Those  in  Holland  who  pressed  the  accepting  the 
offers  that  France  made  them,  represented  that  as  a  thing  not  possible  to  be  supported.  The 
promises  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  so  often  failed  them,  that  they 
said  they  could  not  be  relied  on :  and  the  distractions  in  the  North  made  them  apprehend 
that  those  princes  might  be  obliged  to  recal  their  troops,  which  were  in  the  service  of  the 
States. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  was  sent  back  to  the  Hague  with  the  French  plan,  which  came  to 
be  called  the  queen  s  plan  :  but  to  draw  them  in  the  more,  he  was  ordered  to  enter  upon  a 
new  barrier  treaty  with  them,  by  which  the  former  was  to  be  set  aside.  By  it  the  States 
were  to  maintain  the  succession  to  the  crovm,  when  required  to  it  by  the  queen,  but  not 
otlierwise.  This  gave  still  new  occasions  for  jealousy :  for  whereas,  by  the  former  treaty, 
they  were  strictly  bound  to  maintain  the  succession,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  oppose 
any  attempts  they  saw  made  against  it,  they  were  by  this  treaty  obliged  to  stay  until 
they  were  sent  to ;  and  if  our  ministers  should  come  to  entertain  ill  designs  that  way,  they 
would  take  care  no  notice  should  be  given  to  the  States.  The  barrier  for  the  Dutch  came 
far  short  of  the  former.  The  States  wrote  another  letter  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  to  inter- 
pose  for  restoring  Strasburg  to  the  empire,  for  adding  Conde  to  their  barrier,  and  for  settling 
the  commerce  on  the  foot  of  the  ancient  tariff ;  as  also  for  obtaining  more  reasonable  terma 
for  the  emperor.  But  things  were  so  fixed  between  the  court  of  France  and  ours,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  intercession. 

The  earl  of  Godolphin  died  of  the  stone  in  September.  He  was  the  man  of  the  clearest 
head,  the  calmest  temper,  and  the  most  incorrupt  of  all  the  ministers  of  state  I  have  ever 
known.  After  having  been  thirty  years  in  the  ^eaaury,  and  during  mne  of  those  lord  trea* 
surer,  as  he  was  never  once  suspected  of  corruption,  or  of  suffering  his  servants  to  grow  rich 
under  him,  so  in  all  that  time  his  estate  was  not  increased  by  him  to  the  value  of  4000/.  He 
served  the  queen  with  such  a  particular  affection  and  zeal,  that  he  studied  to  possess  all 
people  with  great  personal  esteem  for  her :  and  she  herself  seemed  to  be  so  sensible  of  this  for 
many  years,  that  if  courts  were  not  different  from  all  other  places  in  the  world,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  his  wise  management  at  home,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
glorious  conduct  abroad,  would  have  fixed  them  in  their  posts,  above  the  little  practices  of 
an  artful  favourite,  and  the  cunning  of  a  man  who  has  not  hitherto  showed  any  token  of  a 
great  genius,  and  is  only  eminent  in  the  arts  of  deluding  those  that  hearken  to  him. 

Upon  the  earl  of  Godolphin'^s  death,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  resolved  to  go  and  live 
beyond  sea :  he  executed  it  in  the  end  of  November,  and  his  duchess  foDowed  him  in  the 
beginning  of  February.  This  was  variously  censured :  some  pretended  it  was  the  giving  up 
and  abandoning  the  concerns  of  his  country,  and  they  represented  it  as  the  efiect  of  fear,  wiUi 
too  anxious  a  care  to  secure  himself ;  others  were  glad  he  was  safe  out  of  ill  hands,  whereby 
if  we  should  fall  into  the  convulsions  of  a  civil  war,  he  would  be  able  to  assist  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  as  being  so  entirely  beloved  and  confided  in  by  all  our  military  men :  whereas  if 
he  had  stayed  in  England,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but,  upon  the  least  shadow  of  suspicion, 
ho  would  have  been  immediately  secured ;  whereas  now  he  would  be  at  liberty,  being  beyond 
sea,  to  act  as  there  might  be  occasion  for  it. 

There  were  two  suits  begun  against  him ;  the  one  was  for  the  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
that  the  foreign  princes  were  content  should  be  deducted  for  eontiiigeocies,  of  which  an 
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account  was  foimerly  given ;  the  other  was,  for  anean  dne  to  the  builders  of  Bkohaa 
house.  Tlie  queen  had  given  orders  for  building  it  with  great  magnificence ;  aU  the  baigaint 
with  the  workmen  were  made  in  her  name,  and  by  authority  hota  her;  and  in  the  pream- 
bles of  the  acts  of  parliament,  that  confirmed  the  grant'  of  Woodstock  to  him  and  his  heii% 
it  was  said  the  queen  built  the  house  for  him :  yet  now,  thai  the  tiadesmen  were  let  nm  ints 
an  arrear  of  30,000/.,  the  queen  refused  to  pay  any  more ;  and  set  them  npon  suing  the 
duke  of  Mailborough  for  it,  though  he  had  never  contracted  with  any  of  them  :  upon  hit 
going  beyond  sea,  both  those  suits  were  stayed,  which  gave  occasion  to  people  to  '"iginft, 
that  the  ministry,  being  disturbed  to  see  so  much  public  respect  put  on  a  man,  whom  they 
had  used  so  ill,  had  set  these  prosecutions  on  foot,  only  to  render  Ids  stay  in  TgnglMMJ  uneasy 
to  him. 

Our  army  continued  this  winter  about  Ghent  and  Bmges ;  and  we  kept  a  sort  of  ganison 
in  Dunkirk ;  but  that  was  so  ill  supplied  with  artillery  and  anunnniticn,  that  it  was  visibk 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  place,  any  longer  than  the  French  were  willing  te 
let  them  stay  in  it.  And  during  that  time,  they  were  neither  allowed  to  have  a  place  to 
worship  God,  nor  to  bury  their  dead  in,  though  by  a  mortality  that  raged  there, 
thousands  died.  Our  ministers  continued  still  to  press  the  States  and  the  emperor  to 
into  the  queen'^s  measures ;  the  emperor,  on  some  occasions,  talked  in  a  very  positive  stntn, 
as  if  he  was  resolved  to  put  all  to  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  such  hard  conditions ;  bnt 
the  apprehensions  of  a  war  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Hungary,  and  the  low  state  of  hii 
treasure,  forced  him  to  come  down  from  that  height,  and  engage  the  States  to  procure  better 
terms  for  him  :  the  demand  of  Strasbuig  was  rejected  by  the  French,  with  so  positive  an 
air,  that  our  court  did  not  move  in  it  more ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  we  obtained  any  one 
condition  of  the  French,  but  what  was  offered  in  their  own  project. 

In  conclusion,  the  States  were  forced  to  yield  in  every  particular;  and  then  our  ministenii 
to  give  some  seeming  content  to  the  nation,  and  to  bring  the  States  into  some  oonfidenee 
with  them,  ordered  the  new  barrier  treaty  to  be  signed ;  and  it  was  given  out  by  their 
creatures,  that  the  French  were  highly  offended  at  their  signing  this ;  making  it  previoos  to 
a  general  peace,  and  a  sort  of  guaranty  for  it.  Thus,  after  all  the  declamations  that  vfere 
made  on  the  first  barrier  treaty,  tho  ministers  came  into  a  new  one,  which  though  not  ss 
secure  as  the  former,  yet  was  liable  to  all  the  objections  that  were  made  against  that.  The 
French,  as  we  were  assured,  in  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  used  all  that  course  of  <*hif»ffi*, 
for  which  they  have  been  so  long  &mou8 ;  and,  after  all  the  steps  our  court  had  made,  to  get 
them  a  treaty  of  their  own  projecting,  we  were  not  at  last  able  to  gain  any  one  point  upon 
them :  they  seemed  to  reckon,  that  now  we  had  put  ourselves  in  their  hands,  and  that4licj 
might  use  us  as  they  pleased. 

A  proclamation  was  set  out  in  the  end  of  November,  giving  notice  that  the  ^^^i^n  of  par- 
liament would  be  opened  on  the  thirteenth  of  January ;  but  though  the  proroguing  the 
parliament,  after  such  a  proclamation,  viras  without  a  precedent,  yet  vre  vrere  put  off  by  seven 
prorogations,  some  for  a  fortnight,  and  some  for  three  weeks :  it  vras  said,  we  wen  daily 
expecting  a  sudden  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and  until  all  was  finished,  the  ministeB  oonU 
not  know  what  aids  were  to  be  demanded.  What  occamoned  all  these  delays  is  yet  a 
to  me  ;  so  I  can  write  nothing  of  it.  Many  expresses  were  sent  to  Vienna,  and  tlie 
to  those  could  not  come  quick.  The  demands  for  restoring  the  electors  of  B^Tarin  and 
Cologne,  together  with  a  compensation  for  their  losses,  wen  insisted  on.  The  emperor  oonU 
not  do  the  fonner  of  these  without  the  diet,  by  whose  authority  they  were  put 
tho  imperial  ban  :  but  neither  the  emperor  nor  diet  could  answer  tiie  other  dennnd,  it 
so  high. 

While  we  wcro  at  home  uneasy  at  the  many  prorogations  and  delajrs,  the  : 
beyond  sea  opened  a  new  scene.  The  Swedes  broke  into  Holstein,  but  vrere  so  doeely  fiil- 
lowed  by  the  Danes  and  Muscovites,  that  their  retreat  by  land  was  cut  oft,  and  the  Damsk 
ships  shut  them  from  the  Baltic  sea ;  they  made  great  waste  in  the  king  of  Denmaik's  share  of 
Holstein,  and  burnt  Altena,  a  great  and  rich  village,  irithin  a  mile  of  Hamburg,  which 
an  oi)on  place,  in  no  sort  fortified,  the  burning  it  was  thought  contraiy  to  the  laws  of 

Tlie  king  of  Prussia  died  in  February ;  he  was  in  his  own  person  a  virtoans 
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full  of  zeal  in  the  matters  of  religion ;  he  raised  ahove  two  hundred  new  chnrches  in  h\g 
dominions ;  he  was  weak,  and  much  in  the  power  of  his  ministers  and  flatterers ;  but  wait 
80  apt  to  hearken  to  whispers,  that  he  changed  twice  the  whole  set  of  his  ministry :  his 
assuming  the  title  of  a  king,  and  his  affecting  an  extraordinary  magnificence  in  his  courts 
brought  a  great  charge  on  himself,  and  on  all  about  him,  which  made  him  a  severe  master  to 
his  subjects,  and  set  him  on  many  pretensions,  chiefly  those  relating  to  the  prince  of  Frize^ 
land,  which  were  not  thought  well  grounded.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity  by  his  son, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  to  affect  a  roughness  of  behaviour,  and  seemed  fond  of  his  grena« 
diers,  not  only  beyond  all  other  military  men,  but  beyond  all  men  whatsoever :  he  seemed  to 
have  a  warlike  inclination ;  but  what  he  will  prove,  now  that  he  is  on  the  throne,  must  be 
left  to  time  *. 

The  appearances  of  a  new  war  between  the  Turk  and  the  czar  varied  so  often,  that  it  was 
doubtful  in  what  it  might  end :  the  king  of  Sweden  used  all  possible  means  to  engage  the 
Turk  in  it ;  but  he  threw  himself,  by  his  intractable  obstinacy,  into  great  dangers :  the  party 
at  the  Porte  that  opposed  the  war,  studied  to  get  rid  of  that  king,  and  of  his  importunities. 
Orders  were  sent  him  to  march  back  into  his  kingdom :  and  they  undertook  to  procure  him 
a  safe  passage  to  it ;  but  he  treated  the  person  that  was  sent  with  this  message  with  great 
insolence,  and  fortified  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  with  the  Swedes  that  were  about  him, 
and  resolved  to  defend  himself.  A  force  much  superior  to  his  was  brought  against  him  ;  but 
he  maintained  himself  so  resolutely  in  his  house,  that  some  hundreds  of  those  who  attacked 
him  were  killed :  the  Turks  upon  that  set  fire  to  the  house,  whereupon  he  was  forced  to 
surrender,  and  was  put  under  a  guard,  and  most  of  his  Swedes  were  sold  for  slaves ;  he  was 
carried  to  a  house  near  Adrianople,  but  not  suffered  to  come  to  court :  only  the  Sultan  dis- 
owned the  violence  used  to  his  person.  In  the  mean  while,  the  czar  shipped  an  army  froni 
Petersburg!],  that  landed  in  Finland :  the  Swedes  were  not  able  to  stand  before  him  ;  every 
place,  as  he  advanced,  submitted  to  him  ;  and  he  was  now  master  of  Abo,  the  capital  of  Fin- 
land, and  of  that  whole  province.  Steinbeck,  with  his  army,  maintained  himself  in  Tonniii^ 
gen,  as  long  as  their  provision  lasted  :  but,  all  supplies  being  carefully  stopped,  he  was  forced 
at  last  to  deliver  up  himself  and  his  army  prisoners  of  war ;  and  these  were  the  best  troope 
the  Swedes  had,  so  that  Sweden  was  struck  with  a  general  consternation ;  to  this  distracted 
state  has  that  furious  prince  abandoned  his  own  kingdom.  And  there  I  must  leave  it,  to 
return  to  our  own  aflairs. 

After  a  long  expectation  we  at  last  knew,  that  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  England,  France,  and  the  States  was  signed  :  upon  this,  the  parliament  was 
opened  on  the  ninth  of  April.  The  queen  in  her  speech  told  the  two  houses,  that  she  had 
now  concluded  a  peace,  and  had  obtained  a  further  security  for  the  protestant  succession,  and 
that  she  was  in  an  entire  union  with  the  house  of  Hanover ;  she  asked  of  the  commons,  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  recommended  to  both  houses,  the  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  wit& 
a  reflection  upon  faction.  Upon  this  speech,  a  debate  arose  in  the  house  of  lords,  concenuDg 
some  words,  that  were  moved  to  be  put  in  the  address,  (which  of  course  was  to  be  made  to 
the  queeii)  applauding  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  the  security  for  the  protestant  suooeo^ 
si  on :  this  was  opposed,  since  we  did  not  yet  know  what  the  conditions  of  the  peace  were^ 
nor  what  that  security  was ;  all  that  appeared  was,  that  the  pretender  was  gone  out  of 
France  into  the  Barrois,  a  part  of  Lorrain,  for  which  that  duke  did  homage  to  the  crown  of 
France.  An  address  of  congratulation  was  agreed  to,  but  without  any  approbation  of  the 
peace.  The  house  of  commons  observed  the  same  caution  in  their  address.  But  upon  this^ 
a  new  set  of  addresses  ran  through  the  nation,  in  the  usuid  strains  of  flattery  and  fiilse 
eloquence.  The  parliament  sat  above  a  month  before  the  articles  of  peace  (and  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  made  at  that  same  time)  were  laid  before  them.  It  was  given  out,  that,  xaa^ 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  it  was  not  proper  to  publish  them ;  but  when  that  was 
done,  they  were  communicated  to  both  houses,  and  printed. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  French  king  was  bound  to  give  neither  harbour  nor  assistance 
to  the  pretender,  but  acknowledged  the  queen  s  title  and  the  protestant  succession,  as  it  waa 

*  He  became  Frederic  the  Great,  or  the  Mad,  for  both  detignationi  are  applicable.  See  hii  own  **  Memoirt'of  tbt 
House  of  Brandenburg.** 
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settled  by  several  acta  of  parliament :  Dunkirk  was  to  be  xased  in  a  time  limited,  witlun  fiT» 
months,  after  the  ratification ;  but  that  was  not  to  be  begun,  until  an  equivalent  for  it  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  France.  Newfoundhind,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  St.  Christophei^s  wen  to 
bo  given  to  England ;  but  Cape  Breton  was  left  to  the  French,  with  a  liberty  to  diy  their 
fish  on  Newfoundland :  this  was  the  main  substance  of  the  articles  of  peace.  The  treaty  of 
commerce  settled  a  free  trade,  according  to  the  tariff  in  the  year  1664^  excepting  acme  com- 
modities, that  wore  subjected  to  a  new  tariff  in  the  year  1609,  whidi  was  so  high,  that  it 
amounted  to  a  prohibition :  all  the  productions  of  France  were  to  come  into  England  onder 
no  other  duties  but  those  that  were  laid  on  the  same  productions  from  other  oountries ;  and 
when  this  was  settled,  then  commissaries  were  to  be  sent  to  London,  to  agree  and  adjust  all 
matters  relating  to  trade  :  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain  was  not  yet  finished.  As  for 
the  allies,  Portugal  and  Savoy  were  satisfied  ;  the  emperor  was  to  have  the  duchy  of  Milaa, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  Sicily  was  to  be  given  to  the  dnke  of 
Savoy,  ^ith  the  title  of  king :  and  Sardinia,  with  the  same  title,  was  to  be  given  to  the  eke- 
tor  of  Bavaria,  in  lieu  of  his  losses :  the  States  were  to  deliver  up  Lisle,  and  the  little  plaoes 
about  it :  and,  besides  the  places  of  which  they  were  already  possessed,  they  were  to  have 
Namur,  Charleroi,  Luxemburg,  Ypres,  and  Newport :  the  lung  of  Ptnsna  was  to  have  the 
Upper  Guelder,  in  lieu  of  Grange,  and  the  other  estates,  whid^  the  family  had  in  Fruidie 
Comte :  this  was  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  insert  here,  vrith  relation  to  our  treaty :  the 
emperor  was  to  have  time  to  the  first  of  June,  to  declare  his  accepting  of  it.  It  did  Mi 
appear  what  equivalent  the  king  of  France  was  to  have  for  Dunkirk :  no  mention  was  made 
of  it  in  the  treaty ;  so  the  house  of  commons  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  to  know 
what  that  equivalent  was.  Some  weeks  passed  before  they  had  an  answer ;  at  last  the 
queen  by  a  message  said,  the  French  king  hod  that  equivalent  already  in  his  own  hands  ; 
but  we  were  still  in  the  dark  as  to  that,  no  further  explanation  being  made  of  it.  As  to 
Newfoundland,  it  was  thought  that  the  French  settling  at  Cape  Breton,  instead  of  Placentiai 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  with  relation  to  the  fishery,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  settlements  in  those  parts  of  any  value.  The  English  have  always  pretended, 
that  the  first  discovery  of  Newfoundland  being  made  in  Henry  the  Scvcnih^s  time,  the  right 
to  it  was  in  the  crown  of  England.  The  French  had  leave  given  them  in  king  Chaiks  the 
First''s  time  to  fish  there,  paying  tribute,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  that  licence  :  it  is  trae^ 
they  carried  this  much  further,  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  this  grew  to  a  mnch  greater 
heiglit  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second ;  but  in  king  WiUumi's  time,  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed,  asserting  the  right  of  the  crown  to  Newfoundland,  laying  open  the  trade 
thither  to  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  positive  and  constant  exclnmon  of  aUaKena 
and  foreigners :  these  were  the  reflections  on  the  treaty  of  p^juce ;  but  there  were  man 
important  objections  made  to  the  treaty  of  commerce.  During  king  Charies  the  Seeond's 
reign,  our  trade  with  France  vtos  often  and  loudly  complained  of,  as  very  piejndidal  to  the 
nation ;  there  was  a  commission  appointed  in  the  year  1674,  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  oor 
commerce  with  that  nation,  and  then  it  appeared,  in  a  scheme  that  was  prepared  faj 
able  merchants,  that  we  lost  every  year  a  million  of  money  by  our  trade  thither.  Tliia 
then  so  well  received,  that  the  scheme  was  entered  into  the  joumak  of  both  honaea  of 
lioment,  and  into  the  books  of  the  custom-house :  but  the  court  at  that  time  h,roani  the 
interests  of  France  so  much,  preferably  to  their  own,  that  the  trade  vrent  still  on  nntil  the 
year  167^,  when  the  parliament  laid,  upon  all  French  commodities,  snch  a  duty  as  amoonted 
to  a  prohibition,  and  was  to  last  for  three  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  sesaian  of  par- 
liament :  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  king  Charles  called  no  more  pariiaments ;  and  thai 
act  was  repealed  in  king  James's  parliaments :  but,  during  the  whole  last  war,  high  dntisi 
were  laid  on  all  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  France ;  which  by  this  treaty  wen  to 
be  no  higher  charged,  than  the  same  productions  from  other  countries.  It  was  said  ihat»  if  we 
had  been  as  often  beaten  by  the  French,  as  they  had  been  by  us,  this  wmdd  have  hecft 
thought  a  very  hard  treaty ;  and  if  the  articles  of  our  commerce  had  been  eettied,  befim  the 
duke  of  Ormond  was  ordered  to  separate  his  troops  from  the  confederates^  the  Kreneh  eoold 
not  have  pretended  to  draw  us  into  such  terms  as  they  had  insisted  on  since  that  tiass^ 
because  we  put  ourselves  into  their  power.   Wo  were  cn^^iged,  by  our  trsaty  with  PoKtopI^ 
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tliat  their  wines  should  be  charged  a  third  part  lower  than  the  French  wines;  but  if  the 
duties  were,  according  to  this  treaty  of  commerce,  to  be  made  equal,  then  considering  the 
difference  of  freight,  which  is  more  than  double  from  Portugal,  the  French  wines  would  be 
much  cheaper  ;  and  the  nation  generally  liking  them  better,  by  this  means  we  should  not 
only  break  our  treaties  with  Portugal,  but  if  we  did  not  take  off  their  wines,  we  must  lose 
their  trade,  which  was  at  present  the  most  advantageous,  that  we  drove  any  where :  for, 
besides  a  great  vent  of  our  manufactures,  we  brought  over  yearly  great  returns  of  gold 
from  thence ;  four,  five,  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year.  We  had  brought  the 
silk  manufacture  hero  to  so  great  perfection,  that  about  three  hundred  thousand  people  were 
maintained  by  it  *.  For  carrying  this  on,  we  brought  great  quantities  of  silk  from  Italy 
and  Turkey,  by  which  people  in  those  countries  came  to  take  off  as  great  quantities  of  our 
manufactures ;  so  that  our  demand  for  silk  had  opened  good  markets  for  our  woollen  goods 
abroad,  which  must  fail,  if  our  manufacture  of  silk  at  home  should  be  lost ;  which,  if  once 
we  gave  a  free  vent  for  silk  stuffs  from  France  among  us,  must  soon  be  the  case ;  since  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  and  of  labour  in  France,  would  enable  the  French  to  undersell  us, 
even  at  our  own  markets.  Our  linen  and  paper  manufactures  would  likewise  be  ruined  by 
a  free  importation  of  the  same  goods  from  France.  These  things  came  to  be  so  generally 
well  understood,  that  even,  while  flattering  addresses  were  coming  to  court  from  all  parts 
of  the  island,  petitions  came  from  the  towns  and  counties  concerned  in  trade,  setting  forth 
the  prejudice  they  a])prehended  from  this  treaty  of  commerce.  The  ministers  used  all  pos- 
sible arts  to  bear  this  clamour  down ;  they  called  it  faction,  and  decried  it  with  a  boldness, 
that  would  have  surprised  any,  but  those  who  had  observed  the  methods  they  had  taken  for 
many  years  to  vent  the  foulest  calumnies,  and  the  falsest  misrepresentations  possible.  But 
the  matter  came  to  be  so  universally  apprehended,  that  it  could  not  be  disguised. 

The  house  of  commons  gave  an  aid  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  though  the  ministers 
hoped  to  have  carried  it  higher ;  but  the  members  durst  not  venture  on  that,  since  a  new 
election  was  soon  to  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  session :  they  went  next  to  renew  the  duty 
on  malt,  for  another  year ;  and  here  a  debate  arose,  that  was  kept  up  some  days  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  whether  it  should  be  laid  on  the  whole  island  :  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  of  which  the  Scots  complained  heavily,  as  a  burden  that  their  country  could  not 
bear :  and  whereas  it  was  said,  that  those  duties  ought  to  be  laid  equally  on  all  the  subjects 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Scots  insisted  on  an  article  of  the  union,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  no  duty  should  be  laid  on  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war,  which  ought  to 
be  observed  religiously.  They  said,  it  was  evident,  the  war  with  Spain  was  not  yet  ended ; 
no  peace  with  that  crown  was  yet  proclaimed,  nor  so  much  as  signed  :  aAd  though  it  was  as 
good  as  made,  and  was  every  day  expected,  yet  it  was  a  maxim  in  the  construction  of  all 
laws,  that  odious  matters  ought  to  be  strictly  understood,  whereas  matters  of  favour  were 
to  be  more  liberally  interpreted.  It  was  farther  said  on  the  Scotch  side,  that  this  duty  waa» 
by  the  very  words  of  the  act,  to  be  applied  to  deficiencies  during  the  war  :  so  this  act  waa^ 
upon  the  matter,  making  Scotland  pay  that  duty  during  the  war,  from  which  the  articles  of 
the  union  did  by  express  words  exempt  them.  A  great  number  of  the  English  were  con- 
vinced of  the  equity  of  these  grounds,  that  the  Scots  went  on ;  but  the  majority  was  on  the 
other  side.  So,  when  the  bill  had  passed  through  the  house  of  commons,  all  the  Scots  of 
both  houses  met  together,  and  agreed  to  move  for  an  act,  dissolving  the  imion ;  they  went 
first  to  the  queen,  and  told  her  how  grievous  and  indeed  intolerable  this  duty  would  be  to 
their  country,  so  that  they  were  under  a  necessity  to  try,  how  the  union  might  be  broken. 
The  queen  seemed  uneasy  at  the  motion ;  she  studied  to  divert  them  from  it,  and  assured 
them  that  her  officers  should  have  orders  to  make  it  easy  to  them.  This  was  understood 
to  imply  that  the  duty  should  not  be  levied ;  but  they  knew  this  coidd  not  be  depended  on : 
so  the  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  most  of  the  lords  of  that  nation  spoke 
to  it :  they  set  forth  all  the  hardships,  that  they  lay  under  since  the  union ;  they  had  no 
more  a  council  in  Scotland ;  their  peers  at  present  were  the  only  persons  in  the  whole  island, 
that  were  judged  incapable  of  peerage  by  descent ;  their  laws  were  altered  in  matters  of 
the  highest  importance,  particularly  in  matters  of  treason ;  and  now  an  imposition  was  to 

*  There  must  be  one  cipher  too  mtnj  here.    Burnet  unquettiooftblj  intended  to  write  S0,000> 
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be  laid  on  their  malt,  which  muat  prove  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  poor  of  that  oouitnr, 
and  force  them  to  drink  water.  Upon  all  these  reasons  they  moved  for  liberty  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  to  dissolve  the  union,  in  which  they  would  give  fall  security,  for  maintaining  tbe  quen'i 
prerogative,  and  for  securing  the  protestant  succession.  This  was  opposed  with  much  wal 
by  the  ministers,  but  was  supported  by  others ;  who,  though  they  did  not  intend  to  give  op 
the  union,  yet  thought  it  reasonable  to  give  a  hearing  to  this  motion,  that  they  might  see 
how  far  the  protestant  succession  could  bo  secured,  in  case  it  should  be  entertained  ;  bnt  the 
majority  were  for  rejecting  the  motion :  when  the  malt-bill  was  brought  up  to  the  lords, 
there  was  such  an  opposition  made  to  it^  that  fifty-six  voted  against  it,  but  sixty-fonr  were 
for  it,  and  so  it  passed. 

The  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  this  session  was,  a  bill  for  settling  the  com- 
merce with  France,  according  to  the  treaty,  and  for  taking  off  the  prohibitions  and  high 
duties,  that  wore  laid  on  the  productions  of  France.  The  traders  in  the  dty  of  London,  and 
tliosc  in  all  the  other  parts  of  England  were  alarmed,  with  the  great  prejudice  this  would 
bring  on  the  whole  nation.  The  Turkey  company,  those  that  traded  to  Portugal  and  Italy, 
and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  appeared  bcfoie  bodi 
houses,  and  set  forth  the  great  mischief,  that  a  commerce  with  France,  on  the  foot  of  tiie 
treaty,  would  bring  upon  the  nation ;  while  none  appeared  on  the  other  side,  to  Answer  their 
aigumcnts,  or  to  set  forth  the  advantage  of  such  a  commerce.  It  was  manifest,  that  none  of 
the  trading  bodies  had  been  consulted  in  it ;  and  the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations 
had  made  very  material  observations  on  the  first  project,  which  was  sent  to  them  for  their 
opinion :  and  afterwards,  when  this  present  project  was  formed,  it  was  also  trmnamittcd  to 
that  board  by  the  queen's  order,  and  tliey  were  required  to  make  their  remarks  on  it ;  hat 
Arthur  Moor,  who  had  risen  up,  from  being  a  footman  without  any  education,  to  be  a  great 
dealer  in  trade,  and  was  the  person  of  that  board  in  whom  the  lord  treasurer  confided  most, 
moved  that  they  might  first  read  it  every  one  apart,  and  then  debate  it ;  and  he  desired 
to  have  the  first  perusal :  so  he  took  it  away,  and  never  brought  it  back  to  them,  hot  gave  it 
to  tlie  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  carried  it  to  Paris,  and  there  it  was  settled  *•  The  bill  was 
very  feebly  maintained  by  those  who  argued  for  it ;  yet  the  majority  went  with  the  hill 
until  the  last  day ;  and  then  the  opposition  to  it  was  so  strong,  that  the  ministen  seemed 
inclined  to  lot  it  fall :  but  it  was  not  then  known,  whether  this  was  only  a  feint,  or  whether 
the  instances  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  engagements  that  our  ministers  were  nndei 
to  tliat  court,  prevailed  for  carrying  it  on.  It  was  brought  to  the  last  step ;  and  then  a  gnsi 
many  of  those,  who  had  hitherto  gone  along  with  the  court,  broke  from  them  in  this  ms^ftcr, 
and  bestirred  themselves  so  effectually,  that  when  it  came  to  the  last  division,  one  hnndnd 
and  eighty-five  were  for  the  bill,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  against  it :  faj  so 
small  a  majority  was  a  bill  of  such  great  importance  lo6t.  But  the  house  of  oomnions,  to 
soften  the  ill  constructions  that  might  be  made  of  their  rejecting  this  bill,  made  an  addrea 
to  the  queen,  in  which  they  thanked  her  for  the  peace  she  had  concluded,  and  for  the  Ibini- 
dation  laid  for  settling  our  commerce ;  and  prayed  her  to  name  commissaries  to  ngulato  aid 
finisli  that  matter. 

To  this  the  queen  sent  an  answer,  of  a  singular  composition :  she  said,  she  was  glad  to  see 
they  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and  oommeroe  that  she  had  made,  sad 
assured  them  that  she  would  use  her  best  endeavours  to  see  all  the  advantages  that  she  had 
stipulated  for  her  subjects  performed.  Tins  was  surprising,  since  the  house  of  oommans  had 
sufficiently  showed,  how  little  they  were  pleased  with  the  treaty  of  ccmuneroe,  by  iUa 
rejecting  the  bill  that  was  offered  to  confirm  it ;  and  this  was  insinuated  in  thnr  addren 
itself :  but  it  was  pleasantly  said,  that  the  queen  answered  them,  aocoiding  to  what  on^ 

*  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  says,  "  Mr.  Moor  had  very  accurately  and  politelr ;  bat  lua  Bmn  mi  awkvnd  ai 

extraordinary  talents,  \vith  great  experience  and  know-  disadvantageouB.     If,     contiiiiiea  Mr.  Ouloiv,  mbm  kMV 

ledge  of  the  world,  very  able  in  parliament,  and  capable  bim  intimately,  **  if  be  had  niied  hbnwlf  By  a  eeant  d 

of  the  highest  ports  of  business,  with  a  manner  in  it,  and  virtue,  be  would  have  justly  been  dceoied  on*  ef  the 

indeed  in  his  general  deportment,  equal  almost  to  any  greatest  among  thote  who  have  vronght  thdr  ovm  fi^ 

rank.     He  knew  every  lK>dy,  and  could  talk  of  every  tunes.    But^i^ndidit  hie  aoro  patriam— to  Spain,  etlMi« 

body,  which  made  his  conversation  a  sort  of  history  of  the  if  not  to  Franco,  in  our  eommereiol  tnniwlkns  tl  the 

age.    He  was  generous  and  maguificcnt ;  wrote  and  spoke  peace  of  Utrecht**— Ozfiard  cd.  of  tUe  wk. 
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to  have  been  in  their  address,  and  not  according  to  what  was  in  it ;  besides  it  was  observable, 
that  her  promise  to  maintain  what  was  already  stipulated,  did  not  at  all  answer  the  prayer 
of  their  address.  This  was  all  that  passed  in  this  session  of  parliament  with  relation  to  the 
peace.  It  was  once  apprehended,  that  the  ministers  would  have  moved  for  an  act,  or  at  least 
for  an  address,  approving  the  peace ;  and  upon  that  I  prepared  a  speech,  which  I  intended  to 
make  on  the  subject :  it  was  the  only  speech  that  I  ever  prepared  beforehand  ;  but  since  that 
matter  was  never  brought  into  the  house,  I  had  no  occasion  to  make  it;  yet  I  think 
proper  to  insert  it  here,  that  I  may  deliver  down  my  thoughts  of  this  great  transaction  to 
posterity. 

"  My  lords,  this  matter  now  before  you,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  so  it  may 
be  seen  in  very  different  lights ;  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  political  view  of  it ;  I  leave 
that  to  persons  who  can  judge  and  speak  of  it  much  better  than  I  can  :  I  will  only  offer  to 
you  what  appears  to  me,  when  I  consider  it,  with  relation  to  the  rules  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion ;  in  this  I  am  sure  I  act  within  my  proper  sphere.  Some  things  stick  so  with  me,  that 
I  could  have  no  quiet  in  my  conscience,  nor  think  I  had  answered  the  duty  of  my  function, 
if  I  did  not  make  use  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  that  our  constitution  and  the  privileges  of 
this  house  allow  me  :  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  do  this,  because  the  bringing  those  of  our 
order  into  public  councils,  in  which  we  have  now  such  a  share,  was  originally  intended  for 
this  very  end,  that  we  should  offer  such  considerations,  as  arise  from  the  rules  of  our  holy 
religion,  in  all  matters  that  may  come  before  ns.  In  the  opening  my  sense  of  things,  I  may 
be  forced  to  use  some  words  that  may  perhaps  appear  severe :  I  cannot  help  it,  if  the  nature 
of  these  affairs  is  such,  that  I  cannot  speak  plainly  of  them  in  a  softer  strain  :  I  intend  not 
to  reflect  on  any  person ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  such  a  profound  respect  for  the  queen,  that 
no  part  of  what  I  may  say,  can  be  understood  to  reflect  on  her  in  any  sort :  her  intentions 
are,  no  doubt,  as  she  declares  them  to  be,  all  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  her  people ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  can  read  long  treaties,  or  carry  the  articles  of  them  in  her 
memory :  so  if  things  have  been  either  concealed  from  her,  or  misrepresented  to  her,  she  can 
do  no  wrong ;  and,  if  any  such  thing  has  been  done,  we  know  on  whom  our  constitution  lays 
the  blame. 

'^  The  treaties  that  were  made  some  years  ago  with  our  allies  are  in  print ;  both  the  grand 
alliance,  and  some  subsequent  ones :  we  see  many  things  in  these  that  are  not  provided  for 
by  this  peace ;  it  was  in  particular  stipulated,  that  no  peace  should  be  treated,  much  less 
concluded,  without  the  consent  of  the  allies.  But,  before  I  make  any  observations  on  this, 
I  must  desire  you  will  consider  how  sacred  a  thing  the  public  faith,  that  is  engaged  in  treaties 
and  alliances,  should  be  esteemed. 

"  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  even  heathen  nations  valued  themselves  upon  their 
fidelity,  in  a  punctual  observing  of  all  their  treaties,  and  with  how  much  infamy  they  branded 
the  violation  of  them :  if  we  consider  that,  which  revealed  religion  teaches  us  to  know, 
that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  the  God  of  all  truth,  as  we  know  who  is  the 
father  of  lies ;  God  hates  the  deceitful  man,  in  whose  mouth  there  is  no  faithfulness.  In 
that  less  perfect  religion  of  the  Jews,  when  the  Gibeonites  had,  by  a  fraudulent  proceeding, 
drawn  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  into  a  league  with  them,  it  was  sacredly  observed ;  and  the 
violation  of  it,  some  time  after,  was  severely  punished.  And,  when  the  last  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  shook  off  the  fidelity,  to  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  the  l^ing  of  Babylon,  the 
prophet  thereupon  said  with  indignation,  shall  he  break  the  oath  of  Qody  and  prosper  ?  The 
swearing  deceitfully  is  one  of  the  worst  character ;  and  he  who  swears  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changes  not,  is  among  the  best.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  wisest  of  kings,  that  the  throne  is 
established  by  righteousness.  Treaties  are  of  the  nature  of  oaths;  and  when  an  oath  is 
asked  to  confirm  a  treaty,  it  is  never  denied.  The  best  account  that  I  can  give  of  the  disuse 
of  adding  that  sacred  seal  to  treaties  is  this : 

'^  Tlie  popes  had  for  some  ages  possessed  themselves  of  a  power,  to  which  they  had  often 
recourse,  of  dissolving  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  obligation  of  oaths :  the  famous,  but  fat^ 
story  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  breaking  his  faith  to  Amurath,  the  Turk,  by  virtue  of 
a  papal  dispensation,  is  well  known.  One  of  the  last  public  acts  of  this  sort  was,  when  pope 
Clement  the  Seventh  absolved  Francis  the  First,  from  the  treaty  made  and  sworn  to  at 
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Madrid,  while  he  was  a  prisoner  there :  the  severe  rerenge  that  Chailes  the  Fifth  took  of 
this,  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  in  keeping  that  pope  for  some  months  a  prisoner,  has 
made  popes  more  cautious,  since  that  time,  than  they  were  formerly :  this  also  drew  socfa 
heavy  but  just  reproaches  on  the  papacy,  from  the  reformers,  that  some  stop  seems  now  to 
be  put  to  such  a  barefaced  protection  of  perjury.  But  the  late  king  told  me,  that  he  uider- 
stood  from  the  German  protestant  princes,  that  they  believed  the  confesson  of  popish  princes 
had  fiicuUies  from  Rome,  for  doing  this  as  effectually,  though  more  secretly :  he  added,  thai 
they  knew  it  went  for  a  maxim  among  popish  princes,  that  their  word  and  faith  bound  them 
as  they  were  men,  and  members  of  society ;  but  that  their  oaths,  being  acts  of  religion,  wen 
subject  to  the  direction  of  their  confessors :  and  that  they,  apprehending  this,  did,  in  all  their 
treaties  with  the  princes  of  that  religion,  depend  upon  their  honour,  but  never  asked  the 
confirmation  of  an  oath,  which  had  been  the  practice  of  former  ages.  The  protestaats  d 
France  thought  they  had  gained  an  additional  security,  for  observing  the  edict  of  Nantei^ 
when  the  swearing  to  observe  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  coronation  oath  :  but  it  is  probable^ 
this  very  thing  undermined  and  ruined  it. 

^^  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  others,  who  have  written  of  the  law  of  nations,  lay  this  down 
for  a  rule,  that  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  and  the  tie  that  arises  out  of  it,  is  not  altered  by  the 
having,  or  not  having,  an  oath  ;  the  oath  serves  only  to  heighten  the  obligation.  They  do 
also  agree  in  this,  that  confederacies  do  not  bind  states  to  carry  on  a  war  to  their  utter  nna ; 
but  that  princes  and  states  are  bound  to  use  their  utmost  efforts,  in  maintaining  them :  and 
it  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  treated  of  these  matters,  that  the  common  enemy,  by  oBerii^ 
to  any  one  confederate  all  his  pretensions,  cannot  justify  his  departing  from  the  oonlederacy ; 
because  it  was  entered  into  with  that  view,  that  all  the  pretensions,  upon  which  the  oonlrde^ 
racy  was  made,  should  bo  insisted  on  or  departed  from,  by  common  consent. 

"  It  is  true,  that  in  confederacies,  where  allies  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  aeverd 
articles,  as  to  their  quotas  or  shares,  if  any  one  fails  in  the  part  he  was  bound  to,  the  other 
confederates  have  a  right  to  demand  a  reparation  for  his  non-performance  :  but  even  in  that 
case,  allies  are  to  act  as  friends,  by  making  allowances  for  what  could  not  be  helped,  and 
not  as  enemies  by  taking  advantages,  on  design  to  disengage  them  from  their  alliea.  It  is 
certain,  allies  forfeit  their  right  to  the  alliance,  if  they  do  not  perform  their  part :  bnt  the 
failure  must  be  evident,  and  an  expostulation  must  be  first  made :  and,  if  npon  eatisfiwtioa 
demanded,  it  Is  not  given,  then  a  protestation  should  be  made,  of  such  non-poformanoe ;  aad 
the  rest  of  the  confederates  arc  at  liberty,  as  to  him  who  fails  on  his  part :  these  are  leckooed 
among  the  customs  and  laws  of  nations ;  and,  since  nothing  of  tliis  kind  has  been  done,  I 
cannot  sec  how  it  can  be  made  out,  that  the  tie  of  the  confederacy,  and  by  oonaeqneiice,  thil 
the  public  faith,  has  not  been  first  broken  on  our  side. 

*'  My  lords,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  canying  on  a  treaty  with  the  French,  without  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  other  confederate  states  and  princes,  and  the  oondudii^  it, 
without  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the  principal  confederate,  not  to  mention  the  visibb 
uneasiness  that  has  appeared  in  the  others,  who  seem  to  have  been  forced  to  consent,  by 
declarations,  if  not  by  threatcnings,  from  hence :  I  say,  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  articles 
of  the  grand  alliance,  and  the  other  later  treaties,  that  are  in  print :  this  seems  to  eons 
within  the  charge  of  the  prophet  against  those  who  deal  treacherously,  with  those  who  had 
not  dealt  treacherously  with  them  ;  upon  which,  the  threatening  that  follows  may  be  justly 
apprehended :  it  will  have  a  strange  sound  among  all  Christians,  but  more  particularly  smiM 
the  reformed,  when  it  is  reported,  that  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  head  of  the  lefonisi 
princes,  said  openly  to  the  other  plenipotentiaries,  tiiat  the  queen  held  herself  free  from  sll 
her  treaties  and  alliances  :  if  this  be  set  for  a  precedent,  here  is  a  short  way  of  diqwueii^ 
with  the  public  faith ;  and  if  this  was  spoken  by  one  of  our  prelates,  I  am  afraid  it  wil 
leave  a  heavy  reproach  on  our  church ;  and,  to  speak  freely,  I  am  afraid  it  will  draw  a  mndl 
heavier  curse  aftcT  it.  My  lords,  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  who  will  judge  all  the  woiM| 
without  respect  of  persons  :  nothing  can  prosper  without  his  blesang :  he  can  blast  all  ths 
counsels  of  men,  wlien  laid  in  fraud  and  deceit,  how  cunningly  soever  they  may  be  either 
contrived  or  disguised :  and  I  must  think  that  a  peace  ■  made,  in  opposition  to  tiie  nijaMi 
words  of  so  many  treaties,  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  us :  God  is  pvmksd 
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by  such  proceedings,  to  pour  heavy  judgments  on  us,  for  the  violation  of  a  faith  so  often 
given,  which  is  so  openly  broken :  by  this  our  nation  is  dishonoured,  and  our  church  dis- 
graced :  and  I  dread  to  think,  what  the  consequence  of  those  things  is  likely  to  prove.  I 
would  not  have  expressed  myself  in  such  a  manner,  if  I  had  not  thought,  that  I  was  bound 
to  it  by  the  duty  that  I  owe  to  Almighty  God,  by  my  zeal  for  the  queen,  and  the  church, 
and  by  my  love  to  my  country.  Upon  so  great  an  occasion,  I  think  my  post  in  the  church 
and  in  this  house  lays  me  under  the  strictest  obligations  to  discharge  my  conscience,  and  to 
s^eak  plainly  without  fear  or  flattery,  let  the  efiect  of  it,  as  to  myself,  be  what  it  will :  I 
shall  have  the  more  quiet  in  my  own  mind,  both  living  and  dying,  for  having  done  that, 
which  seemed  to  me  an  indispensable  duty. 

'^  I  hope  this  house  will  not  bring  upon  themselves  and  the  nation,  the  blame  and  guilt  of 
approving  that,  which  seems  to  be  much  more  justly  censurable :  the  reproach  that  may 
belong  to  this  treaty,  and  the  judgments  of  God,  that  may  follow  on  it,  are  n:)w  what  a  few 
only  are  concerned  in.  A  national  approbation  is  a  thing  of  another  nature :  the  public 
breach  of  faith,  in  the  attack  that  was  made  on  the  Smyrna  fleet  forty  years  ago,  brought  a 
great  load  of  infamy  on  those  who  advised  and  directed  it ;  but  they  were  more  modest 
than  to  ask  a  public  approbation  of  so  opprobrious  a  fact :  it  lay  on  a  few ;  and  the  nation 
was  not  drawn  into  a  share  in  the  guilt  of  that,  which  was  then  universally  detested,  though 
it  was  passed  over  in  silence :  it  seems  enough,  if  not  too  much,  to  be  silent  on  such  an 
occasion.     I  can  carry  my  compliances  no  further." 

I  now  go  on  with  the  account  of  what  was  farther  done  in  this  session :  the  house  of 
commons  was,  as  to  all  other  things  except  the  matter  of  commerce,  so  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers,  that  they  ventured  on  a  new  demand,  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  which 
was  made  in  as  extraordinary  a  manner.  The  civil  list,  which  was  estimated  at  600,000/. 
a-year,  and  was  given  for  the  ordinary  support  of  the  government,  did  far  exceed  it :  and 
this  was  so  evident  that,  during  the  three  first  years  of  the  queen's  reign,  100,000/.  was 
every  year  applied  to  the  war ;  200,000/.  was  laid  out  in  building  of  Blenheim  house,  and 
the  entertaining  the  Palatines  had  cost  the  queen  100,000/.  So  that  here  was  apparently  a 
large  overplus,  beyond  what  was  necessary  towards  the  support  of  the  government.  Yet 
these  extraordinary  expenses  had  put  the  ordinary  payments  into  such  an  arrear,  that  at 
Midsummer,  1710,  the  queen  owed  510,000/. :  but,  upon  a  new  account,  this  was  brought 
to  be  80,000/.  less ;  and  at  that  time  there  was  an  arrear  of  190,000/.  due  to  the  civil  list ; 
these  two  sums  together,  amounting  to  270,000/.,  the  debt  that  remained  was  but  240,000/. 
Yet  now,  in  the  end  of  the  session,  when,  upon  the  rejecting  the  bill  of  commerce,  most  of 
the  members  were  gone  into  the  country,  so  that  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  eighty  of 
them  left,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  desiring  a  power  to  mortgage  a 
branch  of  the  civil  list,  for  thirty- two  years,  in  order  to  raise  upon  it  500,000/. 

This  was  thought  a  demand  of  very  bad  consequence,  since  the  granting  it  to  one  prince 
would  bo  a  precedent  to  grant  the  like  to  all  future  princes  ;  and,  as  the  account  of  the  debt 
was  deceitfully  stated,  so  it  was  known  that  the  funds  set  ofi^  for  the  civil  list  would  increase 
considerably  in  times  of  peace.  So  an  opposition  was  made  to  it,  with  a  great  superiority 
in  point  of  argument,  but  there  was  a  great  majority  for  it.  And  all  people  concluded  that 
the  true  end  of  getting  so  much  money  into  the  hands  of  the  court  was  to  furnish  their  crea- 
tures sufficiently  for  carrying  their  elections. 

The  lords  were  sensible  that  the  method  of  procuring  this  supply  was  contrary  to  their 
privileges,  since  all  public  supplies  were  either  asked  from  the  throne,  or  by  a  message  which 
was  sent  to  both  houses  at  the  same  time.  This  practice  was  enquired  into  by  the  lords : 
no  precedents  came  up  to  it,  but  some  came  so  near  it,  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  the 
objection.  But  the  ministers,  apprehending  that  an  opposition  would  be  made  to  the  bill  if 
it  came  up  alone,  got  it  consolidated  with  another  of  1,200,000/.  that  was  before  them.  And 
the  weight  of  these  two  joined  together  made  them  both  pass  in  the  house  of  lords  without 
oppositi  on. 

While  this  was  in  agitation,  the  earl  of  Wharton  set  forth  in  the  house  of  lords  the  danger 
the  nation  was  in  by  the  pretender  s  being  settled  in  Lorraine ;  so  he  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  made  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  to  use  her  most  pressing  instances  with  the  duke 
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of  Lorraine  to  remove  bim,  and  with  all  princes,  that  were  in  amity  or  correspondenoe  with 
her,  not  to  receive  the  pretender,  nor  to  suffer  liim  to  continue  in  their  dominioiiB.  This 
was  opposed  by  none  but  the  lord  North ;  so  it  was  carried  to  the  queen.  The  day  after 
the  lords  had  voted  this,  Stanhope  made  a  motion  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  honae  of  com- 
mons, and  it  was  agreed  to,  nemine  contradieente.  The  queen,  in  her  answer  to  the  addresi 
of  the  lords,  said  she  would  repeat  the  instances  she  had  abeady  used  to  get  that  person 
removed,  according  to  their  desire  in  the  address.  This  seemed  to  import  that  she  had 
already  pressed  the  duke  of  Lorraine  on  that  sobject,  though  the  ministers  in  the  house  of 
lords  acknowledged  that  they  knew  of  no  applications  made  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
thought  the  words  of  the  answer  related  only  to  the  instances  she  had  used  to  get  the 
pretender  sent  out  of  France.  But  the  natural  signification  of  the  words  seeming  to  relate 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  lords  mode  a  second  address,  in  which  they  said,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  those  instances  had  not  their  full  effect,  notwithstanding  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  had  showed  their  compliance  with  her  desire  on  that  occasion.  All  the 
answer  brought  to  this  was,  that  the  queen  received  it  graciously.  She  answored  the  com- 
mons more  plainly,  and  promised  to  use  her  endeavours  to  get  him  removed.  It  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine  did  not  consent  to  receive  him,  till  ho  sent  one  over 
to  know  the  queen's  pleasure  upon  it,  and  that  he  was  very  readily  informed  of  that. 

In  the  end  of  May,  Spratt,  bishop  of  Rochester,  died ;  his  parts  were  very  bright  in  his 
youth,  and  gave  great  hopes :  but  these  were  blasted  by  a  lazy,  libertine  course  of  life,  to 
which  his  temper  and  good  nature  carried  him,  without  considering  the  duties,  or  even  the 
decencies,  of  his  profession :  he  was  justly  esteemed  a  great  master  of  our  language,  and  one 
of  our  correctest  writers  *.  Atterbury  succeeded  him  in  that  see,  and  in  the  deanery  of 
Westminster ;  thus  was  he  promoted,  and  rewarded  for  all  the  flame  that  he  Iiad  raised  in 
our  church.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  died  in  the  beginning  of  July,  in  tho  eighty-fint 
year  of  his  age :  he  was  a  generous  and  good-natured  man,  but  easy  and  weak,  and  much 
in  tho  power  of  others  :  he  was  succeeded  by  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  July,  the  queen  came  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  pass  the  bills,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
session :  she  made  a  speech  to  her  parliament,  in  which,  after  she  had  thanked  them  for  the 
service  they  had  done  the  public  and  for  tlie  supplies  that  the  conunons  had  given,  she  said, 
she  hoped  the  affair  of  commerce  would  be  so  well  understood  at  their  next  meeting,  that  the 
advantageous  conditions  she  had  obtained  from  France,  would  be  made  effectual,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  trade  :  she  enlarged  on  the  praises  of  the  present  parliament ;  she  said,  at  their 

*  The  above  character  of  Dr.  Spratt,  like  many  othcrB  tho  Second  came  to  tho  throne ;  and  how  much  he  eonde- 

ipveii  bj  Dumct,  of  those  opponed  to  him  in  politict,  is  iccnded  to  tho  time*,  ai>pcara  in  the  fonn  of  thankiigiiinf, 

much  too  disparapiig-     Dr.  Thoiuna  Spratt,  a  native  of  MV'liicli  he  drew  up  when  the  queen  of  thia  monarch  ««i 

Dursetshire,  \r.i8  born  at  1Vaminf>ter,  in  M)35.     lie  was  declared  pregnant.     His  assistants  in  this  were  Thomas 

a  member,  and  subsequently  a  follow,  of  Wadham  college.  White,  bishop   of  Peterborough,  and    Nathaniel   Crrv, 

Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  hiiuself  in  the  very  opposite  bi»hop  of  Durham.    This  caused  much  ridicule  ;  amonfst 

mental  pursuits,  poitry  and  mathematics.    His  talents  wcro  other  paequinadesi  giving  rise  to  a  ballad,  which   thus 

versatile,  and  his  |)<)litical  attachments  equally  protcean.  commenced— 

To  pleaH)  the  anti-monarchists,  he  wi-ote  an  ode  on  Crom-  f^o  Toms,  and  Nat 
wcirs  death ;  to   satisfy  the  royalists  under  Charles  the  In  council  sat. 
Second,  he  produced  a  '*  Ilistor}'  of  the  Rye  IIoubc  Plot ;"  Xq  rig  out  a  thanksgiving, 
and  if  Jauies  the  Second  had  routiuued  in  the  ascendant,  j^nj  loade  a  prav*r, 
the  doctor  miirlit  have  been  pleased  to  wiitc  a  Jacobinical  p^r  ^  thing  in  the  air, 
narrative  of  Monmouth*s  inva»iun.      When  the  Stuarts  That's  neither  dead  nor  living, 
were  restored,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham.    Duiing  the  veiy  first  dinner,  at  which  he  'wu  When  the  revolution  was  completed,  he  still  retuned  bis 
present    in   this   ])ecr*H   residence,   this  witty   profligate  preferments.      In    1692,   two   villaina,    Blackhead  and 
remarked,  that  he  wondered  why  it  gcnemlly  happened  Vonnp,  concealed  a  treasonable  paper  in  the  hiahop*a  heuss; 
that  geese  were  placed  near  the  clergy.     **  I  cannot  tell  and  then  denounced  him  to  the  privy  council.     Thb  tii- 
tho  reason,*'  rejoined  Spratt,  "  but  I  shall  never  see  a  bunal  soon  detected   tho  basencfa  of  thia   charfe ;  yd 
goose  again  without  thinking  c«f  your  grace.*'     The  duke  Dr.   Spratt  always  solemnly  celebrated  the  annivvtMrf 
immedbtely  discerned  that  his  new  chaplain  was  the  man  of  his  excul}tttion.     lie  died  in  1713.     At  a  divine,  he 
he  needed,  and  from  that  time  Spi^itt  always  supervi^d  his  was  not  pre-eminent,  and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  probacy 
patron^  literary  works,  and  assisted  him  much  in  the  com.  ju.Htly  as  well  as  summarily  observed  of  him,  **  he  mm 
}>usition  uf  ^'  The  Reheanuil."   After  various  intenncdiato  highly  valued  by  men  of  wit,  and  little  by  thoac  of  hit  on 
piefennenttf,  he  obtaineil   the   hinhopiir  of  Kodictftcr,  in  profession.*' — Biog.  Britaiinica;  Noble'tCentill.  of  Gn» 
1084.    This  prefbnnent  he  managed  to  keep  ivhen  Jamea  ger ;  Oxford  ed.  of  tliia  woric. 
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OF  QUEEN  ANNE.  903 

first  meeting  they  had  eased  the  subjects  of  more  than  nine  millions,  without  any  further 
charge  on  them  ;  not  to  mention  the  advantage,  which  the  way  of  doing  it  might  bring  to 
the  nation,  and  now  they  had  enabled  her  likewise  to  pay  her  debts  :  they  hsid  supported 
the  war,  and  strengthened  her  hands  in  obtaining  a  peace.  She  told  them,  at  her  first  coming 
to  the  crown,  she  found  a  war  prepared  for  her ;  and  that  she  had  now  made  her  many 
victories  useful,  by  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  She  promised  herself  that,  with  their  con- 
currence, it  would  be  lasting  ;  she  desired  they  would  make  her  subjects  sensible,  what  they 
gained  by  the  peace,  and  endeavour  to  dissipate  all  the  groundless  jealousies,  which  had  been 
too  industriously  fomented ;  that  so  our  divisions  might  not  endanger  the  advantages  she 
had  obtained  for  her  kingdoms  :  there  were  some  (very  few  she  hoped)  thai  would  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  government;  she  hoped  they  would  exert  themselTeB  to  obviate  the 
malice  of  the  ill-minded,  and  to  undeceive  the  deluded :  she  reoommended  to  them  the 
adhering  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state ;  such  persons  had  the  best  title  to  her 
favour ;  she  had  no  other  aim,  but  their  advantage,  and  the  securing  our  religion  and 
liberty ;  she  hoped  to  meet  a  parliament  next  winter,  that  should  act  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  with  the  same  prudence  and  vigour,  to  support  the  liberties  of  Enrope  abroad,  and 
to  reduce  the  spirit  of  faction  at  home.  Few  speeches  from  the  throne  have  in  my  time 
been  more  severely  reflected  on  than  this  was :  it  seemed  strange  the  queen,  who  did  not 
pretend  to  understand  matters  of  trade,  should  pass  such  a  censure  on  both  houses,  for  their 
not  understanding  the  afiair  of  commerce ;  since  at  the  bar  of  both  houses,  and  in  the 
debates  within  them  upon  it,  the  interest  of  the  nation  did  appear  so  visibly  to  be  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  commerce,  that  it  looked  like  a  contempt  put  on  them,  to  represent  it  as 
advantageous  to  us,  and  to  rank  all  those  who  had  opposed  it,  among  the  ill-minded,  or  at 
least  among  the  deluded.  Nor  did  it  escape  censure,  that  she  should  affirm,  that  the  nation 
was  by  them  eased  of  the  load  of  nine  millions,  without  any  further  charge,  since  the  nation 
must  bear  the  constant  charge  of  interest  at  six  per  cent,  till  the  capital  should  be  paid  off. 
The  sharpness  with  which  she  expressed  herself  was  singular,  and  not  very  well  suited  to  her 
dignity  or  her  sex :  nor  was  it  well  understood  what  could  be  meant  by  her  saying,  that  she 
found  a  war  prepared  for  her,  at  her  coming  to  the  crown  ;  since  she  herself  began  it,  upon 
the  addresses  of  both  houses.  It  was  also  observed,  that  there  was  not,  in  all  her  speech, 
one  word  of  the  pretender,  or  of  the  protestant  succession ;  but  that  which  made  the  greatest 
impression  on  the  whole  nation  was,  that  this  speech  discovered  plainly,  that  the  court  waa 
resolved  to  have  the  bill  of  commerce  pass  in  the  next  session :  all  people  concluded  the 
ministers  were  under  engagements  to  the  court  of  France  to  get  it  settled;  and  this 
was  taken  to  be  the  sense  of  the  queen's  words  concerning  the  making  the  peace  lasting ; 
what  efifect  this  may  have  on  the  next  elections,  which  are  quickly  to  follow,  must  be  left 
to  time. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  of  this  parliament,  both  at  once :  it  was 
fit  they  should  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another;  for,  as  this  was  the  worst  parliament  I 
ever  saw,  so  no  assembly,  but  one  composed  as  this  was,  could  have  sat  quiet  under  such  a 
peace.  But  I  am  now  arrived  at  my  fall  period,  and  so  shall  close  this  work  :  I  had  a  noble 
prospect  before  me,  in  a  course  of  many  years,  of  bringing  it  to  a  glorious  conclusion ;  now 
the  scene  is  so  fatally  altered,  that  I  can  scarcely  restrain  myself  from  giving  vent  to  a  just 
indignation,  in  severe  complaints  :  but  an  historian  must  tell  things  truly  as  they  are,  and 
leave  the  descanting  on  them  to  others :  so  I  here  conclude  this  history  of  above  three-and- 
fifty  years. 

I  pray  God  it  may  be  read  with  the  same  candour  and  sincerity  with  which  I  have  writtoL 
it,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  attention,  as  may  help  those  who  read  it,  to  form  just  reflec- 
tions, and  sound  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  of  duty  to  our  princes,  and  of  love  to  our 
country,  with  a  sincere  and  incorruptible  zeal  to  preserve  our  religion,  and  to  maintain  our 
liberty  and  property  *. 

*  Other  authorities  that  may  be  consulted  relative  nals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne;*'  Salmon's  His- 
to  the  affairs  of  this  reign,  are  Swift's  '*  Four  Last  tory  of  England ;  and  Hamilton's  *'  Trmnsoctions  daring 
Years  of  the   Reign  of  Queen  Anno  ;**  Beyer's  '*  An-     Queen  Anne's  Reign." 
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HAVE  now  sot  out  the  etato  of  »ffiiin  for  aboTe  h«lf  s  cen- 
tury, with  all  the  core  and  attentitoi  that  1  was  capable  of: 
I  have  enquired  into  all  matteia  among  us,  and  hare  obaerred 
them  dunng  the  course  of  my  life,  with  a  particular  applicatioa 
in<i  impartiahty  But  my  intention  in  writing  waa  not  80  inucli 
to  tLll  a  fine  talc  to  tlie  world,  and  to  amnse  them  with  a  dii- 
co>ery  of  many  secrets  and  of  intriguefl  of  state,  to  hlaat  the 
memory  of  some  and  to  exult  othen,  to  disgrace  one  par^  ami 
to  recomniend  another;  my  chief  design  was  better  formed,  and 
deeptr  laid  it  was  to  give  such  a  discovery  of  errora  in  goTen- 
ind  fullics  of  parties,  as  may  make  the  next  age  wiser,  by  what  I 
And  I  may  presume  that  the  obseirations  I  have  made,  and  the 
much  credit,  that  I  may  q>eak  with  a  plain  frt«> 
e  published  until  after  I  am  dead,  irhcn  enyy, 
ray  grave  ;  I  may  hope,  that  what  I  am  now 
;red,  than  any  thing  I  conU 


ment,  nod  of  the  cxccsecs 

may  tell  them  of  the  last. 

account  that  I  have  given,  will  gain 

dom  to  all  sorts  of  peisons :  this  not  being  to 

jeatuusy,  or  hatred,  will  bo  buried  with  me  ii 

to  ofibr  to  succeeding  ages,  may  bo  better  heard,  and  less 


r  to  the  present :  so  that  this  is  a  sort  nf  testament  or  dying  speech,  which  I  lea 
behind  me,  to  be  read  and  considered  when  I  can  speak  no  more  :  I  do  most  earnestly  beg 
of  God  to  direct  me  in  it,  and  to  give  it  such  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it, 
that  I  may  do  more  good  when  dead,  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  do  while  I  was  alive. 

My  thoughts  have  run  most,  and  dwelt  longest,  on  the  concoms  of  the  church  and  reli- 
gion ;  therefore  I  begin  with  them.  I  liavo  always  had  a  true  seal  for  th«  church  of 
England  ;  I  have  lived  in  its  communion  with  great  Joy,  and  have  punuod  its  true  iiitiiisli 
witli  an  unfeigned  affection  :  yet  I  must  say  there  arc  many  things  in  it  that  harebeca  TSfy 
uneasy  to  me. 

The  requiring  suhBcrijitions  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  is  a  great  impoaitioii ;  I  beliere 
them  all  myself;  but  as  those  about  original  enu  and  predestination  might  be  i  ipiiawd 
more  exccptionnbly,  so  I  think  it  is  a  better  way  to  let  such  matters  continne  to  be  still 
the  standard  of  doctrine,  witli  somo  few  corrections,  and  to  censure  those  who  teach  any 
contrary  tenets  :  than  to  oblige  all  that  servo  in  the  church,  to  subscribe  them  ;  the  greats 
port  subscribe  without  ever  examining  them ;  and  others  do  it  because  they  inuat  do  i^ 
though  they  cau  hardly  satisfy  theii  consciences  about  some  things  in  them.  Churchei  aal 
Societies  are  much  better  secured  by  laws,  than  by  subscriptiooi :  it  is  a  more  reaaonabl^  as 
well  OS  a  more  easy  method  of  government. 

Our  worship  is  the  most  perfect  cumpusitien  of  devotion  that  we  find  in  any  chI]ld^ 
ancient  or  modem  ;  yet  the  c<irrections  that  were  agreed  to  by  a  deputation  of  luahopa  and 
divines  iu  the  year  1689,  would  make  the  whole  frame  of  out  liturgy  still  more  perfect,  m 
well  as  more  unexceptionable ;  and  will,  I  hope,  at  some  time  or  othor,  be  better  entotuwd 
than  they  were  then.  I  am  persuaded  they  are  such  as  would  bring  in  the  much  gnatcr ' 
port  of  the  dissenters  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  ore  is  themadTet  desiaU^ 
though  there  were  nut  a  dissenter  in  the  nation. 

As  for  tbu  ecclesiastieal  jurisdiction,  it  has  been  the  burden  of  my  life  to  aee  how  it  was 
administered :  our  courts  are  managed  under  the  rules  of  the  canon  law,  dilatoiy  aad 
exjiensive ;  and  as  their  constitution  is  bad,  so  the  business  in  them  is  small ;  and  tP 
all  possible  contrivances  are  used  to  make  the  most  uf  those  causes  that  come  befbre  t 
■0  that  they  ate  universally  dreaded  and  hated.     Uod  grunt  that  a  time  may  cotnp,  in  1 
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that  noble  design,  so  near  being  perfected  in  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  of  the  Refbr^ 
nuUio  hegum  Ecclesiasticarum^  may  be  reviewed  and  established  :  that  so  matrimonial  and 
testamentary  causes,  which  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  may  be  left,  a  little  better  regulated, 
to  the  lay  hands  of  chancellors  and  other  officers :  but  that  the  whole  correction  of  the 
manners  of  the  laity,  and  the  inspection  into  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  clergy,  may  be 
brought  again  into  the  hand  of  spiritual  men,  and  be  put  into  a  better  method.  It  would 
be  well  if,  after  the  poor  clergy  are  relieved  by  the  tenths  and  first  fruits,  a  fund  were 
formed  (of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a-year)  for  the  rural  deans ;  and  that  they,  with  at  least 
three  of  the  clergy  of  the  deanery  named  by  the  bishop,  examined  into  the  manners  both 
of  clergy  and  laity ;  and  after  the  methods  of  private  admonition  had  been  tried,  according 
to  our  Saviour  8  rule,  but  without  effect,  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  bishop, 
who,  after  his  admonitions  were  also  ineffectual,  might  proceed  to  censures,  to  a  suspension 
from  the  sacrament,  and  to  a  fiill  excommunication,  as  the  case  should  require.  This  would 
bring  our  church  indeed  into  a  primitive  form,  in  which  at  present  the  clergy  have  less 
authority,  and  are  under  more  contempt,  than  in  any  church  that  I  have  yet  seen.  For, 
though  in  the  church  of  Rome  the  public  authority  is  in  general  managed,  according  to  the 
method  continued  among  us,  yet  it  was  in  many  particulars  corrected  by  the  council  of 
Trent ;  whereas  we,  by  that  unhappy  proviso  in  the  act,  authorizing  the  thirty-two  com- 
missioners to  reform  our  courts,  are  fatally  tied  down  to  all  that  was  in  use  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth.  Besides,  in  that  church  the  clergy  have,  by  auricular 
confession,  but  too  great  an  authority  over  the  people  ;  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  to  be  a 
lawful,  or  even  a  desirable  thing ;  but  since  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  we  are  in  a  woful 
condition,  in  which  the  clergy  are,  as  it  were,  shut  out  from  any  share  of  the  main  parts  of 
the  care  of  souls. 

The  want  of  a  true  well-regulated  discipline  is  a  great  defect,  owned  to  bo  so  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  office  of  commination :  and,  while  we  continue  in  this  condition,  we  are  certainly 
in  an  imperfect  state.  But  this  did  never  appear  to  me  to  be  a  just  ground  of  separation  : 
which  I  could  never  think  lawful,  unless  the  tenns  of  communion  among  us  were  unlawful, 
and  did  oblige  a  man  to  sin :  that  seems  to  me  the  only  justifiable  cause  of  separation,  of 
leaving  the  established  church,  and  of  setting  up  a  distinct  or  opposite  communion.  Nothing 
under  this  seems  to  be  a  just  ground  of  rending  the  body  of  Christ,  or  of  disturbing  the  order 
of  the'  ivorld  and  the  peace  of  mankind,  thereby  drawing  on  that  train  of  ill  consequences 
that  must  and  do  follow  upon  such  a  disjointing  the  society  of  Christians ;  by  which  they 
become  alienated  from  one  another,  and  in  the  sequel  grow  to  hate  and  to  devour  each  other, 
and  by  which  they  are  in  danger  of  being  consumed  one  of  another. 

I  do  wish,  and  will  pray  for  it  as  long  as  I  live,  that  some  regard  may  be  had  to  those 
scruples,  with  which  the  dissenters  are  entangled ;  and,  though  I  think  they  are  not  all  well 
grounded,  yet  for  peace  sake  I  wish  some  things  may  be  taken  away,  and  that  other  things 
may  be  softened  and  explained :  many  of  these  things  were  retained  at  the  reformation,  to 
draw  the  people  more  entirely  into  it ;  who  are  apt  to  judge,  especially  in  times  of  ignorance, 
by  outward  appearances,  more  than  by  the  real  value  of  things  :  so  the  preserving  an  exte- 
rior, that  looked  somewhat  like  what  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to,  without  doubt 
had  a  great  effect  at  first  on  many  persons,  who,  without  that,  could  not  have  been  easily 
brought  over  to  adhere  to  that  work  :  and  this  was  a  just  and  lawful  consideration.  But  it 
is  now  at  an  end ;  none  now  are  brought  over  from  popery  by  this  means  ;  there  is  not  there- 
fore such  a  necessity  for  continuing  them  still,  as  there  was  for  keeping  them  up  at  first. 
I  confess,  it  is  not  advisable,  without  good  reason  for  it,  to  make  great  changes  in  things 
that  are  visible  and  sensible ;  yet,  upon  just  grounds,  some  may  be  made  without  any  danger 
No  inconvenience  could  follow,  on  leaving  out  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  on  laying  aside  sur- 
plices, and  regulating  cathedrals,  especially  as  to  that  indecent  way  of  singing  prayers,  and 
of  laymen's  reading  the  litany  :  all  bowings  to  the  altar  have  at  least  an  ill  appearance,  and 
are  of  no  use ;  the  excluding  parents  from  being  the  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  requiring  them 
to  procure  others,  is  extremely  inconvenient,  and  makes  that  to  be  a  mockery,  rather  thaii 
a  solemn  sponsion,  in  too  many.  Other  things  may  be  so  explained,  that  no  just  exceptions 
could  lie  to  them. 
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Thns  I  wish  the  tenns  of  commnnion  were  made  larger  and  easier ;  but  sinee  all  is  now 
bound  on  us  by  a  law  that  cannot  be  repealed  but  in  parliament,  there  must  be  a  great 
change  in  the  minds  both  of  princes  and  people,  before  that  can  bo  brought  about ;  therefore 
the  dissenters  ought  to  consider  well  what  they  can  do  for  peace,  without  sinning  against 
God.  The  toleration  does  not  at  all  justify  their  separation,  it  only  takes  away  the  foice  of 
penal  laws  against  them ;  therefore,  as  lying  in  common  discourse  is  still  a  sin,  though  no 
statute  punishes  it,  and  ingratitude  is  a  base  thing,  though  there  is  no  law  against  it,  so 
separating  from  a  national  body,  and  from  the  public  worship,  is  certainly  an  ill  thing, 
unless  some  sin  be  committed  there,  in  which  we  think  ourselves  inyoWed,  by  joining  wiUi 
that  body  and  in  that  worship.  So  that  the  toleration  is  only  a  freedom  from  puniiAunent, 
and  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

I  say  not  this  from  any  dislike  of  toleration ;  I  think  it  is  a  right  due  to  all  men  :  their 
thoughts  are  not  in  their  own  power,  they  must  think  of  things  as  they  appear  to  them ; 
their  consciences  are  Qod's,  he  only  knows  them,  and  he  only  can  change  them.  And  as 
the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  is  antecedent  to  society,  and  no  law  that  takes 
it  away  can  be  binding,  so  men  are  bound  antecedently  to  all  society  to  follow  what  appears 
to  them  to  be  the  will  of  Qod ;  and  if  men  would  act  honestly,  the  rule  of  doing  to  all  othen 
what  we  would  have  others  do  to  us  would  soon  determine  Ibis  matter;  alnce  every  honert 
man  must  own  that  he  would  think  himself  hardly  dealt  with,  if  he  were  ill  used  for  his 
opinions,  and  for  performing  such  parts  of  worship  as  he  thought  himself  indispensably 
obliged  to.  Indeed  the  church  of  Rome  has  some  colour  for  her  cruelty,  since  she  pretends 
to  be  infallible.  But  these  practices  arc  absurdly  unreasonable  among  those  who  own  that 
they  may  be  mistaken,  and  so  may  be  persecuting  the  innocent  and  the  orthodox.  Pene- 
cution,  if  it  were  lawful  at  all,  ought  to  be  extreme,  and  go,  as  it  does  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
to  extirpation;  for  the  bad  treatment  of  those  who  arc  sufiered  still  to  live  in  a  society  is 
the  creating  so  many  malcontents,  who  at  some  time  or  other  may  make  those  who  treat 
them  ill  feel  their  revenge.  And  the  principle  of  persecution,  if  true,  is  that  to  which  all 
have  a  right,  when  they  have  a  power  to  put  it  in  practice ;  since  they,  being  persuaded 
that  they  arc  in  the  right,  from  that  must  believe  they  may  lawfully  exert  against  othen 
that  severity  under  which  they  groaned  long  themselves.  Tliis  will  bo  aggravated  in  them 
by  the  voice  of  revenge,  which  is  too  apt  to  be  well  heard  by  human  nature,  chiefly  when  it 
comes  with  the  mask  and  appearance  of  zeal.  I  add  not  here  any  political  considerations  from 
the  apparent  interest  of  nations,  which  must  dispose  them  to  encourage  the  increase  of  their 
people,  to  advance  industr}%  and  to  become  a  sanctuary  to  all  who  are  oppressed.  Bat 
though  tlii»  is  visible,  and  is  confessed  by  all,  yet  I  am  now  considering  tliis  matter  only  ss 
it  is  righteous,  just,  and  merciful,  in  the  principle ;  for  if  it  were  not  so  well  supported  in 
those  res])ect8,  other  motives  would  only  be  a  temptation  to  princes  and  states  to  be  governed 
by  intiTest  more  than  by  their  duty. 

Having  thus  given  my  thoughts  in  general,  with  relation  to  the  constitution  of  our  drardi 
and  the  communion  with  it,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  that  which  is  special,  with 
relation  to  the  clergy.  I  have  said  a  great  deal  on  this  head  in  my  book  of  the  Paistoml  Care, 
which,  of  all  the  tracts  I  ever  wrote,  is  that  in  which  I  rejoice  the  most ;  and  thongii  it  has 
brought  much  anger  on  me  from  those  who  will  not  submit  to  the  plan  there  laid  down,  yet 
it  has  done  much  good  during  my  own  life,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  yet  more  good  after  I  am 
dead.  This  is  a  subject  I  have  thought  much  upon,  and  so  I  will  hero  add  some  things  to 
what  will  be  found  in  that  book. 

No  man  ought  to  think  of  this  profession,  unless  he  feels  within  himself  a  loye  to  ieligioB| 
with  a  zeal  for  it,  and  an  internal  true  piety ;  which  is  chiefly  kept  np  by  secret  pimyci^ 
and  by  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  As  long  as  these  things  are  a  man's  burden,  thej  are 
infallible  indications  that  he  has  no  inward  vocation,  nor  motion  of  the  Holy  Ghoei  to  nnder- 
take  it.  Tlie  capital  error  in  men's  preparing  themselves  for  that  function  is,  that  thej 
study  books  more  than  themselves,  and  that  they  read  divinity  more  in  other  books  than  in 
the  Scriptures.  Days  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  fasting,  at  least  once  a  quarter  in  tlw 
l*Iml)er  week,  in  which  they  may  read  over  and  over  again  both  oflices  of  ordinatiop, 
got  by  heart  those  passages  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  tliat  rebte  to  this 
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would  form  their  minds  to  a  right  sense  of  it,  and  be  an  effectual  mean  to  prepare  them  duly 
for  it. 

Ask  yourselves  often  (for  thus  I  address  myself  to  you,  as  if  I  were  still  alive),  would  yoa 
follow  that  course  of  life,  if  there  were  no  settled  establishment  belonging  to  it,  and  if  yoa 
were  to  preach  under  the  cross,  and  in  danger  of  persecution  ?  For,  until  you  amve  at  that, 
you  are  yet  carnal,  and  come  into  the  priesthood  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Study  to  keep  alive 
in  you  a  flame  of  exalted  devotion ;  be  talking  often  to  yourselves;,  and  communing  with 
your  own  Iiearts ;  digest  all  that  you  read  carefully,  that  you  may  remember  it  so  well  as 
not  to  be  at  a  loss  when  any  point  of  divinity  is  talked  of.  A  little  study  well  digested  in 
a  good  serious  mind  will  go  a  great  way,  and  will  lay  in  materials  for  your  whole  Hfe. 
Above  all  things  raise  within  yourselves  a  zeal  for  doing  good,  and  for  gaining  souls :  indeed 
I  have  lamented,  during  my  whole  life,  that  I  saw  so  little  true  zeal  among  our  clergy :  I 
saw  much  of  it  in  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  though  it  is  both  ill  directed  and  ill  con- 
ducted. I  saw  much  zeal  likewise  throughout  the  foreign  churches.  The  dissenters  have  a 
great  deal  among  them.  But  I  must  own  that  the  main  body  of  our  clergy  has  always 
appeared  dead  and  lifeless  to  me ;  and,  instead  of  animating  one  another,  they  seem  rather  to 
lay  one  another  asleep.  Without  a  visible  alteration  in  this,  you  will  fall  under  an  universal 
contempt,  and  lose  both  the  credit  and  the  fruits  of  your  ministry. 

When  you  are  in  orders,  be  ever  ready  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  your  functions ;  be  not 
anxious  about  a  settlement ;  study  to  distinguish  yourselves  in  your  studies,  labours,  exem- 
plary deportment,  and  a  just  sweetness  of  temper,  managed  with  gravity  and  discretion ; 
and  as  for  what  concerns  yourselves,  depend  on  the  providence  of  God,  for  he  will  in  duo 
time  raise  up  friends  and  benefactors  to  you.  I  do  affirm  this,  upon  the  observation  of  my 
whole  life,  that  I  never  knew  any  one  who  conducted  himself  by  these  rules  but  he  was 
brought  into  good  posts,  or  at  least  into  an  easy  state  of  subsistence. 

Do  not  affect  to  run  into  new  opinions,  nor  to  heat  yourselves  in  disputes  about  matters 
of  small  importance.  Begin  with  settling  in  your  minds  the  foundations  of  your  faith  ;  and 
be  full  of  this  and  ready  at  it,  that  you  may  know  how  to  deal  with  unbelievers,  for  that  is 
the  spreading  corruption  of  this  age.  There  are  few  atheists,  but  many  infldels,  who  are 
indeed  very  little  better  than  the  atheists.  In  this  argument  you  ought  to  take  pains  to 
have  all  well  digested,  and  clearly  laid  in  your  thoughts,  that  you  may  manage  the  contro- 
versy gently,  without  any  asperity  of  words,  but  with  a  strength  of  reason.  In  disputing, 
do  not  offer  to  answer  any  argument  of  which  you  never  heard  before,  and  know  nothing 
concerning  it ;  that  will  both  expose  you  and  the  cause  you  maintain ;  and,  if  you  feel  your- 
selves grow  too  warm  at  any  time,  break  off  and  persist  no  longer  in  tlie  dispute ;  for  you 
may  by  that  grow  to  an  indecent  heat,  by  which  you  may  wrong  the  cause  which  you 
endeavour  to  defend.  In  tlie  matter  of  mysteries  be  very  cautious,  for  the  simplicity,  in 
which  those  sublime  truths  are  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  well  studied  and 
adhered  to.  Only  one  part  of  the  argument  should  be  insisted  on,  I  mean  the  shortness  and 
defectiveness  of  our  faculties,  which,  being  well  considered,  will  afford  a  great  variety  of 
noble  speculations,  that  are  obvious  and  easily  apprehended,  to  restrain  the  wanton  ssdlies 
of  some  petulant  men. 

Study  to  understand  well  the  controversies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  chiefly  those  concerning 
infill] ibility  and  transubstantiation;  for,  in  managing  those,  their  missionaries  have  a  par- 
ticular address.  Learn  to  view  popery  in  a  true  light,  as  a  conspiracy  to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  even  by  subjecting  the  most  sacred  truths  of  religion  to  contrivances  fw  raising 
their  authority,  and  by  offering  to  the  world  another  method  of  being  saved  besides  thai 
prescribed  in  the  Gospel.  Popery  is  a  mass  of  impostures,  supported  by  men,  who  manago 
thcni  with  great  advantages,  and  impose  them  with  inexpressible  severities  on  those  who 
dare  call  any  thing  in  question  that  they  dictate  to  them.  I  see  a  spirit  rising  among  us^ 
too  like  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  of  advancing  the  clergy  beyond  their  due  authority  to 
an  unjust  pitch.  This  rather  heightens  jealousies  and  prejudices  against  us  than  advances 
our  real  authority ;  and  it  will  fortify  the  designs  of  profane  infidels,  who  desire  Bothing 
more  than  to  see  the  public  ministry  of  the  church  first  disgraced  and  then  abolished.  Tho 
carrying  any  thing  too  far  does  commonly  lead  men  into  the  othei  extreme.     We  ace  thi9 
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dispensefs  of  the  word  and  aaciaments ;  and  the  more  faithful  and  diligent  wi;  are  in  thia,  the 
world  will  paj  so  much  the  more  respect  and  submission  to  ns.  And  our  maintjumng  an 
argument  for  more  power  than  we  now  have  will  be  of  no  effect,  unless  the  worid  sees  that  we 
make  a  good  use  of  the  authority  that  is  already  in  our  hands.  It  is  with  the  clergy  as  with 
princes,  the  only  way  to  keep  their  prerogative  from  being  mieasy  to  their  subjects,  and 
from  being  disputed,  is  to  manage  it  wholly  for  their  good  and  advantage ;  then  aU  will  be 
for  it,  when  they  find  it  is  for  them.  This  will  prevail  more  efiectually  than  aU  the  argu- 
ments of  lawyers^  with  all  the  precedents  of  former  times.  Therefore  let  the  clergy  live  ^id 
labour  well,  and  they  will  feel  that  as  much  authority  will  follow  that,  as  they  will  know 
how  to  manage  well.  And,  to  speak  plainly,  DodwelFs  extravagant  notions,  which  have 
been  too  much  drunk  in  by  Uie  clergy  in  my  time,  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  church, 
and  soured  men's  minds  more  against  it»  than  all  the  books  written,  or  attempts  made  against 
it,  could  ever  have  done :  and  indeed  the  secret  poison  of  those  principles  has  given  too  many 
of  the  clergy  a  bias  towards  popery,  with  an  aversion  to  the  reformation,  which  has  brought 
them  under  much  contempt.  This  is  not  to  be  recovered,  but  by  their  living  and  labouring 
as  they  ought  to  do,  without  an  eager  maintaining  of  arguments  for  their  authority,  whidi 
will  never  succeed  until  they  live  better  and  labour  more.  When  I  say  live  better,  I  mean 
not  only  to  live  without  scandal,  which  I  have  found  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  do,  bnt  to 
lead  exemplary  lives ;  to  be  eminent  in  humility,  meekness,  sobriety,  contempt  of  the  worid, 
and  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren ;  abstracted  from  the  vain  conveiBation  of  the  worid, 
retired,  and  at  home,  fsisting  often,  joining  prayer  and  meditation  with  it,  without  which 
fluting  may  do  well  with  relation  to  the  body,  but  will  signify  little  with  relation  to  the 
mind. 

If  to  such  a  course  of  life  clergymen  would  add  a  little  more  labour,  not  only  perfbrmiiy 
public  offices  and  preaching  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  watching  over  them, 
instructing  them,  exhorting,  reproving,  and  comforting  them,  as  occasion  is  given,  from 
house  to  bouse,  making  their  calling  the  business  of  their  whole  life,  they  would  soon  find 
their  own  minds  grow  to  be  in  a  better  temper,  and  their  people  would  show  more  «teem 
and  regard  for  them,  and  a  blessing  from  God  would  attend  upon  their  labours.  I  ny  it 
with  great  regret,  I  have  observed  the  clergy  in  all  the  places  through  which  I  have  travelled, 
papisto,  lutherans,  calvinists,  and  dissenters,  but,  of  them  all,  our  clergy  are  much  the  nKMt 
remiss  in  their  labours  in  private,  and  Uie  least  severo  in  their  lives.  Do  not  think  I  say 
this  to  expose  you,  or  to  defame  this  church ;  those  censures  have  passed  on  me  for  ray 
freedom  during  my  life,  God  knows  how  unjustly,  my  designs  being  all  to  awaken  the 
clergy,  and  by  that  means  to  preserve  the  church ;  for  which  He  wlio  knows  all  things 
knows  how  much  and  how  long  I  have  been  mourning  in  secret,  and  fasting  and  praying 
before  him.  And  let  me  say  this  freely  to  you,  now  that  I  am  out  of  the  reach  of  envy 
and  censure,  unless  a  l>ettcr  spirit  possesses  the  clergy,  arguments  (and  which  is  more),  lawi, 
and  authority,  will  not  prove  strong  enough  to  preserve  the  church  ;  especiaUy  if  the  nation 
observes  a  progress  in  that  bias  which  makes  many  so  favourable  to  popery  and  so  severe 
towards  the  dissenters ;  this  will  recommend  them  the  more  to  pity  and  &vonr,  and  will 
draw  a  general  odium  upon  you,  that  may  end  in  your  ruin,  or  in  a  persecution,  for  wfaidi 
the  clergy  of  this  age  seem  to  be  very  little  prepared ;  Ch>d  grant  those  oi  the  next  may  he 
more  so. 

Oh !  my  brcthrcn  (for  I  speak  to  you  as  if  I  wcrc  among  you),  think  what  wi^wj**  of 
persons  you  ought  to  be,  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  that  so  you  may  diine  as 
lights  in  the  world.  Tliink  of  the  account  you  must  give  for  those  immortal  souls  oommitted 
to  ytiur  care,  which  were  redeemed  by  the  blooil  of  Christ,  who  has  sent  you  in  his  name  to 
persuade  them  to  bo  reconciled  to  God,  and  at  last  to  prosent  them  to  him  fimltless  with 
exceeding  joy :  he  sees  and  observes  your  labours,  and  will  recompense  th<»n  gloriously  ia 
tliat  great  day. 

I  leave  all  these  things  on  your  consciences,  and  pmy  earnestly  that  God  may  giTe  Us 
blessing  to  this  posthumous  labour  of  mine,  that  our  church  may  be  so  built  np  by  yon 
lal>ours,  that  it  may  continue  to  be  long  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  in  the  perfbctUm  of  ill 
beauty,  and  may  be  a  pattern,  as  well  as  give  protection,  to  all  the  churches  of  God. 
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I  now  turn  to  my  brethren  and  successors  in  the  episcopal  order.  You  are  they  in  whose 
hands  the  government  of  the  church  is  put :  in  some  respects  it  is  believed  to  be  wholly  in 
you,  though  I  know,  and  have  often  felt  it,  that  your  power  is  so  limited  that  you  can  do 
little  ;  exemptions  (a  scandalous  remnant  of  popery)  take  a  great  part  of  your  diocess  out 
of  your  hands.  This  I  have  often  wondered  at,  that  some  who  plead  that  the  government  of 
the  church  is  settled  by  divine  authority  in  the  bishops,  can  yet,  by  the  virtue  of  papal  bulls, 
confirmed  by  an  unhappy  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament,  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction ; 
which  is  plainly  to  act  by  virtue  of  the  secular  power,  in  opposition  to  that  which,  according 
to  their  principles,  is  settled  by  a  divine  appointment.  Archdeacons'  visitations  were  an 
invention  of  the  latter  ages,  in  which  the  bishops,  neglecting  their  duty,  cast  a  great  part  of 
their  care  upon  them  :  now,  their  visitations  are  only  for  form  and  for  fees,  and  they  are  a 
charge  on  the  clergy ;  so,  when  this  matter  is  well  looked  into,  I  hope  archdeacons,  with 
many  other  burdens  that  lay  heavy  on  the  clergy,  shall  be  taken  away.  All  the  various 
instruments,  upon  which  heavy  fees  must  be  raised,  were  the  infamous  contrivances  of  the 
canonists,  and  can  never  be  maintained  when  well  examined.  I  say  nothing  to  you  of  your 
lives  ;  I  hope  you  are,  and  shall  ever  be,  shining  lights.  I  wish  the  pomp  of  living  and  the 
keeping  high  tables  could  be  quite  taken  away ;  it  is  a  great  charge,  and  no  very  decent 
one ;  a  great  devourer  of  time ;  it  lets  in  much  promiscuous  company,  and  much  vain  dis- 
course upon  you  :  even  civility  may  carry  you  too  far  in  a  freedom  and  familiarity  that  will 
make  you  look  too  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  I  hope  this  is  a  burden  to  you.  It  was  indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  burdens  of  my  life  to  see  so  much  time  lost,  to  hear  so  much  idle  talk, 
and  to  be  living  in  a  luxurious  waste  of  that  which  might  have  been  much  better  bestowed. 
I  had  not  strength  enough  to  break  through  that,  which  custom  has  imposed  on  those 
provided  with  plentiful  bishoprics ;  I  pray  God  to  help  you  to  find  a  decent  way  of  lapng 
this  down. 

The  wives  and  children  of  bishops  ought  to  be  exemplary  in  their  apparel,  and  in  their 
whole  deportment,  remembering  that  no  part  of  the  bishops'  honours  belongs  to  them.  The 
wife  of  a  bishop  ought  to  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and,  by  a  grave  authority, 
instruct  and  admonish,  as  well  as  oblige  and  favour,  the  wives  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy. 

The  children  of  bishops  ought  to  be  well  instructed,  and  managed  with  all  gravity ;  bishops 
ought  not  to  press  them  beyond  their  inclinations  to  take  orders ;  for  this  looks  as  if  they 
would  thrust  them,  how  unfit  or  unwilling  soever,  into  such  preferments  as  they  can  give  or 
procure  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  though  their  children  i^ould  desire  to  go  into  orders, 
they  ought  not  to  sufi^er  it,  unless  they  see  in  them  a  good  mind  and  sincere  intentions  with 
the  other  necessary  qualifications,  in  which  they  cannot  be  deceived,  unless  they  have  a 
mind  to  deceive  themselves.  It  is  a  betrapng  of  their  trust,  and  the  worst  sort  of  simony, 
to  provide  children  with  great  dignities  and  benefices,  only  as  an  estate  to  be  given  them, 
without  a  due  regard  to  their  capacities  or  tempers.  Ordinations  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
episcopal  function  on  which  the  law  has  laid  no  restraint,  so  this  ought  to  be  heavy  on  your 
thoughts. 

Ordination  weeks  were  always  dreadful  things  to  me,  when  I  remembered  those  words, 
*^  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  be  not  partaker  of  other  men's  sins;  keep  thyself  pure." 
It  is  true,  those  who  came  to  me  were  generally  well  prepared  as  to  their  studies,  and  they 
brought  testimonials  and  titles,  which  is  all  that  in  our  present  constitution  can  be  demanded. 
I  never  put  over  the  examining  them  to  my  chaplains,  I  did  that  alwayB  myself^  and 
examined  them  chiefly  on  the  proofs  of  revealed  religion  and  the  terms  of  salvation,  and  the 
new  covenant  through  Christ,  for  those  are  the  fundamentals.  But  my  principal  care  was 
to  awaken  their  consciences,  to  make  them  consider  whether  they  had  a  motion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  calling  them  to  the  function,  and  to  make  them  apprehend  what  belonged  both  to  a 
spiritual  life,  and  to  the  pastoral  care.  On  these  subjects  I  spoke  much  and  often  to  every 
one  of  them  apart,  and  sometimes  to  them  all  together,  besides  the  public  examination  of 
them  with  my  chapter. 

This  was  all  that  I  could  do.  But  alas !  how  defective  is  this ;  and  it  is  too  well  known 
how  easy  the  clergy  are  in  signing  testimonials.     That  which  I  here  propose  is,  thai  every 
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man  who  intends  to  bo  ordained,  should  be  required  to  come  and  acquaint  the  bishop  with 
it  a  year  before,  that  so  ho  may  then  talk  to  his  conscience,  and  give  him  good  dircctioni, 
both  as  to  his  studies  and  the  course  of  his  life  and  devotions ;  and  that  he  may  recommend 
him  to  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  best  clergymen  that  he  knows  m  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  lives,  that  so  he  may  have  from  him,  by  some  other  convejranco  than  the  pcnon 
concerned,  such  an  account  of  him  as  he  may  rely  on.  This  is  all  that  can  be  proposed,  till 
our  universities  arc  put  in  a  better  method,  or  till  seminaries  can  be  raised  for  maintaining  a 
number  of  persons,  to  be  duly  prepared  for  holy  orders. 

As  to  the  labours  of  a  bishop,  they  ought  to  tliink  themselves  obliged  to  preach  as  much 
as  their  health  and  age  can  admit  of :  this  the  form  of  ordaining  bishops  sets  before  them, 
together  with  the  sense  of  the  church  in  all  ages.  The  complaint  of  the  best  men,  in  the 
worst  ages,  shows  how  much  the  sloth  and  laziness  of  bishops  will  be  cried  out  on,  and  how 
acceptable  the  labours  of  preaching  bishops  have  alwayB  been :  the  people  run  to  hear  them, 
and  hearken  to  their  sermons  with  more  than  ordinary  attention.  You  will  find  great  com- 
fort in  your  labours  tliis  way,  and  will  see  the  fruits  of  them.  The  discreet  conduct  of  your 
clergy  is  to  be  your  chief  care  ;  keep  not  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  yet  let  them  not  grow 
too  familiar.  A  bishop's  discourse  sliould  be  well  seasoned,  turned  chiefly  to  good  subjects, 
instruction  in  the  matters  of  religion,  and  the  pastoral  care ;  and  the  more  diverging  oDft 
ought  to  be  matters  of  learning,  criticism,  or  history.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  bishop  to  let 
no  man  despise  him. 

A  grave  but  sweet  deportment  and  a  holy  conversation  will  command  a  general  respect ; 
and,  as  for  some  hot  and  froward  spirits,  the  less  they  are  meddled  with  they  will  be  the 
less  able  to  do  mischief;  they  delight  in  opposition,  which  they  think  will  make  them  the 
more  considerable.  I  have  had  much  experience  tliis  way ;  nothing  mortifies  them  ao  mocfa 
as  neglect.  The  more  abstracted  bishops  live  (from  tlie  world,  from  courts,  firom  cabals,  and 
from  parties),  they  will  have  the  more  quiet  within  themselves,  their  thoughts  will  be  free 
and  loss  entangled,  and  they  will  in  conclusion  be  the  more  respected  by  all,  especially  if  an 
integrity  and  a  just  freedom  appear  among  them  in  tlie  house  of  lords,  where  they  will  he 
much  observed,  and  judgments  will  be  made  of  them  there,  that  will  fdlow  them  home  to 
their  diocesses. 

Nothing  will  alienate  the  nation  more  from  them  than  their  becoming  tools  to  a  eowt 
and  giving  up  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  advancing  arbitrary  dengns ;  nothing  will 
work  more  effectually  on  the  dissenters  than  a  course  of  moderation  towards  them ;  this  wiD 
disarm  their  passions,  and  when  that  is  done,  tliey  may  be  better  dealt  with  in  point  of 
reason ;  all  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  stifle  new  controversies  in  their  birth,  to  check  new 
opinions  and  vain  curiosities. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  bishops  ought  to  consider  that  the  honour  given  them,  and  the 
revenues  belonging  to  them,  are  such  rewards  for  former  services  and  such  encoangements 
to  go  on  to  more  labour  and  diligence,  as  ought  to  be  improved  as  so  many  helps  and  advan- 
tages for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Gospel  and  their  heavenly  Father's  bumness.  Tbej 
ought  to  meditate  on  these  things,  and  bo  wholly  in  them,  so  that  their  profiting  mayiqppear 
to  all.  They  ought  to  preach  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  exhort,  admonish,  and  nboke, 
with  all  authority. 

But  if  they  abandon  themselves  to  sloth  and  idleness;  if  theyn^lect  their  proper 
and  follow  a  secular,  a  vain,  a  covetous,  or  a  luxurious,  course  of  life ;  if  they,  not 
with  educating  their  children  well,  and  with  such  a  competency  as  may  set  them 
the  world,  think  of  building  up  their  own  houses  and  raising  up  great  estates,  they  will  psA 
the  world  on  many  unacceptable  enquiries.  Wherefore  is  tibis  waste  made  ?  why  an  theis 
revenues  continued  to  men  who  make  such  an  ill  uso  of  them  ?  and  why  is  an  order  kepi  ap 
that  does  the  church  so  little  good,  and  gives  it  so  much  scandal  ?  The  vidlenoeB  of  aick 
bishop  Laud,  and  his  promoting  arbitrary  power,  ruined  himself  and  the  chnidi  both.  A 
return  of  the  like  practices  will  bring  with  it  the  like  dreadful  consequences.  Tlia  laboan 
and  the  learning,  the  moderation  and  good  lives  of  tho  bishops  of  this  ago,  hate  rhsnjnd  tbs 
nation  much  with  relation  to  them,  and  have  possessed  them  of  a  geiMnd  esleeqi  s 
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fiery  spirits  only  excepted,  who  hate  and  revile  them  for  that  which  is  their  trao  glory.  I 
hope  another  ago  may  carry  this  yet  much  further,  that  so  they  may  be  universally  looked 
on  as  the  true  and  tender-hearted  fathers  of  the  church. 

The  affinity  of  the  matter  leads  me,  before  I  enter  on  another  scene,  to  say  something  con- 
cerning the  patronage  of  benefices  which  have  a  care  of  souls  belonging  to  them.  It  is  a 
noble  dignity  in  a  family ;  it  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  times  of  popery,  because  the 
patron  was  to  be  named  in  all  the  masses  said  in  his  church.  There  is  a  more  real  value 
in  it  in  our  constitution,  since  the  patron  has  the  nomination  of  him  to  whom  the  care  of 
souls  is  to  be  committed,  which  must  take  place,  unless  some  just  and  legal  exception  can 
be  made  by  the  bishop.  Even  that  is  not  easy  to  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of  law,  where 
the  bishop  will  soon  be  run  into  so  great  an  expense,  that  I  am  afraid  many,  rather  than 
venture  on  that,  receive  unworthy  men  into  the  service  of  the  church,  who  are  in  the  sequel 
reproaches  to  it ;  and  this  is  often  the  case  of  the  richest  and  best-endowed  benefices. 

Some  sell  the  next  advowson,  which  I  know  is  said  to  be  legal,  though  the  incumbent  lies 
at  the  point  of  death  ;  others  do  not  stick  to  buy  and  sell  benefices,  when  open  and  vacant, 
though  this  is  declared  to  be  simony  by  law.  Parents  often  buy  them  for  their  children,  and 
reckon  that  as  their  portion :  in  that  case,  it  is  true,  there  is  no  perjury  in  taking  the  oath, 
for  the  person  presented  is  no  party  to  the  bargain.  Often  ecclesiastics  themselves  buy  the 
next  advowson,  and  lodge  it  with  trustees  for  their  own  advantage. 

Where  nothing  of  all  this  traffic  intervenes,  patrons  bestow  benefices  on  their  children  or 
friends,  without  considering  either  their  abilities  or  merit ;  favour  or  kindred  being  the  only 
thing  that  weighs  with  them.  When  all  this  is  laid  together,  how  great  a  part  of  the  bene- 
fices of  England  are  disposed  of,  if  not  simoniacally,  yet  at  least  unworthily,  without  regard  to 
so  sacred  a  trust  as  the  care  of  souls  ?  Certainly  patrons  who,  without  due  care  and  enquiry, 
put  souls  into  bad  hands  have  much  to  answer  for. 

I  will  not  say  that  a  patron  is  bound  always  to  bestow  his  church  on  the  best  man  he  can 
find :  that  may  put  him  on  anxieties,  out  of  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  extricate  himself; 
nor  will  it  be  always  possible  to  balance  the  different  excellences  of  men,  who  may  have 
various  talents  that  lie  several  ways,  and  all  of  them  may  be  useful,  some  more,  some  less. 
But  in  this  I  am  positive,  that  no  patron  answers  the  obligation  of  that  trust,  unless  he  is 
well  persuaded  that  the  clerk  he  presents  is  a  truly  good  man,  has  a  competent  measure  of 
knowledge,  zeal,  and  discretion,  so  suited  to  the  people  for  whom  he  names  him,  that  he  has 
rea.son  to  believe  he  will  be  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  prudent  guide  to  them. 

Patrons  ought  to  take  this  on  their  conscience,  to  manage  it  with  great  caution,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  not  to  enter  into  that  filthy  merdiandise  of  the  souls  of  men,  which  is  too 
common  ;  it  is  likely  to  be  a  moth  on  their  estates,  and  may  bring  a  curse  on  their  families, 
as  well  as  on  their  persons. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  scandalous  practices  of  non-residence  and  pluralities,  which  are 
sheltered  by  so  many  colours  of  law  among  us ;  whereas  the  church  of  Rome,  from  whence 
we  had  those  and  many  other  abuses,  has  freed  herself  from  this,  under  which  we  still  labour 
to  our  great  and  just  reproach.  This  is  so  shameful  a  profanation  of  holy  things,  that  it 
ought  to  be  treated  with  detestation  and  horror.  Do  such  men  think  on  the  vows  they 
made  on  their  ordination,  on  the  rules  in  the  Scriptures,  or  on  the  nature  of  their  function, 
or  that  it  is  a  care  of  souls  ?  How  long,  how  long  shall  this  be  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  our 
church,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  is  the  only  church  in  the  world  that  tolerates  it  ?  I  must 
add,  that  I  do  not  reckon  the  holding  poor  livings  that  lie  contigaons  a  plurality,  where 
both  are  looked  after,  and  both  afford  only  a  competent  maintenance. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  most  important  things  that  occur  to  my  thoughts  with  rela- 
tion to  the  clergy ;  I  turn  next  to  such  observations,  reflections,  and  advices,  as  relate  to  tho 
laity.  I  begin  with  the  body  of  the  people.  The  conmionalty  of  this  nation  are  much  the 
happiest,  and  live  the  easiest  and  the  most  plentifully,  of  any  that  ever  I  saw.  They  are 
very  sagacious  and  skilful  in  managing  all  their  concerns,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  how  ignorant  they  are  in  the  matters  of  religion.  The  dissenters  have  a  mnch 
larger  share  of  knowledge  among  them  than  is  among  those  who  come  to  our  churches.  This 
Ls  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  plainness  in  which  matters  of  religion  are 
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written  in  this  age,  and  the  many  small  books  concerning  these  that  haye  been  pnblished  of 
late  years,  which  go  at  easy  rates,  and  of  which  many  thousands  are  eveiy  year  sent  about 
by  charitable  societies  in  London,  to  be  freely  given  to  snch  as  will  bat  iMke  them  and  read 
them.     So  tliat  this  ignorance  seems  to  be  obstinate  and  incurable. 

Upon  this  subject,  all  that  I  can  propose  lies  in  two  advices  to  the  clergy.  The  one  is, 
that  they  catechise  the  youth  much  at  church,  not  only  asking  the  questions  and  hearing 
the  answers,  but  joining  to  that  the  explaining  the  terms  in  other  words,  and  by  taming  to 
the  bible  for  such  passages  as  prove,  or  enlarge  on,  them.  The  doing  this  constantly,  would 
infuse  into  the  next  age  a  higher  measure  of  knowledge  than  the  present  is  likely  to  he 
blessed  with.  Long  sermons,  in  which  points  of  divinity  or  morality  are  regularly  handled, 
arc  above  the  capacity  of  the  people ;  short  and  plain  ones,  upon  a  large  portion  of  Scriptnre, 
would  be  better  hearkened  to,  and  have  a  much  better  efiect ;  they  would  make  the  heaien 
understand  and  love  the  Scriptures  more.  Preachers  ought  to  dwell  often  in  their  aeimons 
on  those  sins  that  their  hearers  must  needs  know  themselves  guilty  of^  if  they  are  so  ;  soch 
as  swearing,  lying,  cheating,  drunkenness,  lewd  deportment,  breach  of  promise,  love  of  the 
world,  anger,  envy,  malice,  pride,  and  luxury.  Short  discourses  upon  these,  and  often 
repeated  in  many  glances  and  reflections  on  them,  setting  fortli  the  real  evil  of  them,  with 
the  ill  consequences  that  follow,  not  only  to  others  but  to  the  persons  themselves,  are  the 
best  means  that  can  be  thought  of  for  reforming  them ;  and  these  will  have  an  efiect  on 
some,  if  not  on  many.  But  above  all,  and  in  order  to  all  the  rest,  they  ought  to  be  called 
on  upon  all  occasions  to  reflect  on  their  ways,  to  consider  how  they  live,  to  pray  in  secret 
to  God,  confessing  their  sins  to  him,  begging  pardon  and  mercy  for  what  is  past,  and  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  assist,  strengthen,  and  direct  them  for  the  time  to  come,  forming  nnoere  reso- 
lutions to  amend  their  ways,  with  relation  to  every  particular  sin  that  they  find  they  may 
have  fallen  into.  If  the  clergy  will  faithfully  do  their  duty  in  this  method,  and  join  to  it 
earnest  prayers  for  their  people,  they  may  hope  through  the  blessing  of  Gt>d  to  ancoeed 
better  in  their  labours.  The  people  ought  to  be  often  put  in  mind  of  the  tnie  end  of  the  mt 
on  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  chiefly  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  for  meditations  and 
reflections  on  themselves,  on  what  they  have  said  or  done,  and  on  what  has  befidlen  then 
the  former  week,  and  to  consider  what  may  be  before  them  in  the  week  they  are  entering 
on.  Ministers  ought  to  visit  their  people,  not  only  when  they  are  sick  unto  death,  hot 
when  they  are  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  or  when  they  are  under  affliction.  These  ue  the 
times  in  which  their  spirits  are  tender,  and  they  will  best  bear  with  a  due  freedom,  whi^ 
ought  to  be  managed  in  the  most  discreet  and  affectionate  manner.  And  a  clergyman  ought 
not  to  bo  a  respecter  of  persons,  and  neglect  the  meanest  of  his  cure ;  they  have  as  immortal 
souls  as  the  greatest,  and  for  which  Christ  has  paid  the  same  ransom. 

From  the  commonalty  I  turn  to  the  gentry :  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  wont 
instructed,  and  the  least  knowing  of  any  of  their  rank,  I  ever  went  amongst.  Tlie  Sootdiy 
though  less  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  learned  education,  are  much  more  knowing ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  this :  tlio  Scotch,  even  of  indifferent  fortunes,  send  private  taton  wiA 
their  children  both  to  schools  and  colleges ;  these  look  after  the  young  gentlemen  manuap 
and  evenings,  and  read  over  with  them  what  they  have  learned,  and  so  make  them 
perfect  in  it.  They  generally  go  abroad  a  year  or  two  and  see  the  world ;  this  obliges 
to  behave  themselves  well.  Whereas  a  gentleman  here  is  often  both  iU-tanght  and  iD-faied; 
this  makes  him  haughty  and  insolent.  The  gentry  are  not  early  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  ;  so  that,  after  they  have  forgotten  their  catechism,  they  acqnire  no  moie 
new  knowledge  but  what  they  learn  in  plays  and  romances.  They  grow  soon  to  find  it  a 
modish  thing,  that  looks  like  wit  and  spirit,  to  laugh  at  religion  and  virtne,  and  so  JMHwwfW 
crude  and  unpolished  infldels.  If  they  have  taken  a  wrong  tincture  at  the  umTennqrf  that 
too  often  disposes  them  to  hate  and  despise  all  those  who  separate  from  the  ohnreh,  tfaou^ 
thoy  can  give  no  better  reason  than  the  papists  have  for  hating  heretics,  because  theyionsks 
the  church.  In  those  seats  of  education,  instead  of  being  formed  to  love  their  oonntiy 
constitution,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  it,  they  arc  rather  disposed  to  love  aibitnry  gov 
mvnt  and  to  become  slaves  U)  absolute  monarchy.  A  change  of  interest,  proTOoMkn, 
some  other  consideration  may  set  them  right  again  as  to  the  public,  but  they  hnve  no  inwaid 
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principle  of  love  to  their  country  and  of  public  liberty ;  so  that  they  are  easily  brought  to 
like  slavery,  if  they  may  be  the  tools  for  managing  it. 

This  is  a  dismal  representation  of  things ;  I  have  seen  the  nation  thrice  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  men  thus  tainted.     After  the  restoration,  all  were  running  fast  into  slavery.     Had 
king  Charles  the  Second  been  attentive  to  those  bad  designs  (which  he  pursued  afterwarda 
with  more  caution)  upon  his  first  return,  slavery  and  absolute  power  might  then  have  been 
settled  into  a  law,  with  a  revenue  able  to  maintain  it.     He  played  away  that  game  without 
thought,  and  he  had  then  honest  ministers  who  would  not  serve  him  in  it.    After  all  that  he 
did  during  the  course  of  his  reign,  it  was  scarcely  credible  that  the  same  temper  should  have 
returned  in  his  time  ;  yet  he  recovered  it  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  reign  ;  and  the  gentry 
of  England  were  as  active  and  zealous  to  throw  up  all  their  liberties,  as  their  ancestors  ever 
had  been  to  preserve  them.     This  continued  above  half  a  year  in  his  brother  s  reign ;  and 
he  depended  so  much  upon  it,  that  he  thought  it  could  never  go  out  of  his  hands.     But  he, 
or  rather  his  priests,  had  the  skill  and  dexterity  to  play  this  game  likewise  away,  and  lose  it 
a  second  time ;  so  that,  at  the  revolution,  all  seemed  to  come  again  into  their  wits.     But 
men  who  have  no  principles  cannot  be  steady  :  now  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  gentry 
seem  to  return  again  to  a  love  of  tyranny,  provided  they  may  be  the  under-tyrants  them- 
selves ;  and  they  seem  to  be  even  uneasy  with  a  court  when  it  will  not  be  as  much  a  court 
as  they  would  have  it.     This  is  a  folly  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  really  it  wants  a  name  : 
it  is  natural  for  poor  men,  who  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to  hope  for,  to  become  the 
instruments  of  slavery ;  but  it  is  an  extravagance  peculiar  to  our  age,  to  see  rich  men  grow 
as  it  were  in  love  with  slavery  and  arbitrary  power.     The  root  of  all  this  is,  that  our  gentry 
are  not  betimes  possessed  with  a  true  measure  of  solid  knowledge  and  sound  religion,  with  a 
love  to  their  country,  a  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  a  zeal  for  liberty.     Plutarch's  Lives,  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  History,  ought  to  be  early  put  in  their  hands ;  they  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  history,  more  particularly  that  of  our  own  nation,  which  they  should  not 
read  in  abridgments,  but  in  the  fullest  and  most  copious  collectors  of  it,  that  they  may  see 
to  the  bottom  what  is  our  constitution,  and  what  are  our  laws,  what  are  the  methods  bad 
princes  have  taken  to  enslave  us,  and  by  what  conduct  we  have  been  preserved.     Gentlemen 
ought  to  observe  these  things,  and  to  entertain  one  another  often  upon  these  subjects,  to 
raise  in  themselves,  and  to  spread  around  them  to  all  others,  a  noble  ardour  for  law  and 
liberty.     They  ought  to  understand  popery  well,  to  view  it  in  its  politics  as  well  as  in  it« 
religious  corniptions,  that  they  may  observe  and  guard  against  their  most  secret  practices, 
particularly  that  main  one  that  prevails  so  fatally  among  us  of  making  us  despise  the  foreign 
churches,  and  hate  the  dissenters  at  home.     The  whole  body  of  protestants,  if  united,  might 
be  an  equal  match  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     It  is  much  superior  to  them  in  wealth  and  in 
force,  if  it  were  animated  with  the  zeal  which  the  monastic  orders,  but  chiefly  the  Jesuits, 
spread  through  their  whole  communion  :  whereas  the  reformed  are  cold  and  unconcerned  as 
well  as  disjointed  in  matters  that  relate  to  religion.     The  chief  maxim  by  which  men  who 
have  a  true  zeal  for  their  religion  and  their  country  ought  to  govern  themselves  is,  to  live 
within  the  extent  of  their  estates,  to  be  above  luxury  and  vanity  and  all  expenses  that  waste 
their  fortunes.     Luxury  must  drive  them  to  court  favour,  to  depend  on  ministers,  and  to 
aspire  after  places  and  pensions ;  and  as  the  seeking  after  these  does  often  complete  the  ruin 
of  broken  families,  so  in  many  they  prove  only  a  reprieve  and  not  a  recovery  ;  whereas,  he 
who  is  contented  with  his  fortune,  and  measures  his  way  of  living  by  it,  has  another  root 
within  him,  out  of  which  every  noble  and  generous  thought  will  naturally  spring.     Public 
liberty  has  no  sure  foundation  but  in  virtue,  in  parsimony,  and  moderation ;  where  these  fail, 
liberty  may  be  preserved  by  accidents  and  circumstances  of  affairs,  but  it  has  no  bottom  to 
rest  securely  on.     A  knowing  and  virtuous  gentleman,  who  understands  his  religion  and 
loves  it,  who  practises  the  true  rules  of  virtue  without  affectation  and  moroseness,  who 
knows  enough  of  law  to  keep  his  neighbours  in  order,  and  to  give  them  good  advice ;  who 
keeps  meetings  for  his  county,  and  restrains  vice  and  disorder  at  them ;  who  lives  hospitably, 
frugally,  and  charitably ;  who  respects  and  encourages  good  clergymen,  and  worships  God, 
both  in  his  family  and  at  church ;  who  educates  his  children  well ;  who  treats  his  servants 
gently,  and  deals  equitably  vdth  his  tenants  and  all  others  with  whom  he  has  any  concerns : 
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such  a  man  sliinca,  and  19  a  public  blessing  to  all  that  see  him  or  come  near  him.  Some 
such  instances  are  yet  left  among  us,  but  alas!  there  arc  not  many  of  them.  Can  there  be 
any  thing  more  barbarous,  or  rather  trcachenms,  than  for  gentlemen  to  think  it  is  one  of  the 
honours  of  their  houses,  that  none  must  go  out  of  them  sober  f  it  is  but  a  little  more  infamous 
to  poison  them ;  and  yet  this  passes  as  a  character  of  a  noble  housekeeper,  who  entertains 
his  friends  kindly.  Idleness  and  ignorance  arc  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  part,  wlio,  if  tbey 
are  not  fit  for  better  things,  should  descend  to  any  thing  rather  than  suffer  themselves  to 
sink  into  sloth ;  that  will  carry  them  to  the  excesses  of  hunting,  gaming,  and  drinking, 
which  may  ruin  both  soul,  body,  and  estate.  If  a  man,  by  an  ill-managed  or  a  neglected 
education,  is  so  turned  that  every  sort  of  study  or  reading  is  a  burden,  then  he  ought  to  try 
if  he  has  a  genius  to  any  mechanism  that  may  be  an  entertainment  to  him.  The  managing  a 
garden  is  a  noble,  and  may  be  made  a  useful,  amusement ;  the  taking  some  part  of  his  estate 
into  his  own  hands,  if  he  looks  carefully  to  it,  will  both  employ  his  time  well,  and  may  tiire 
to  a  good  account :  in  a  word,  some  employments  may  be  better  than  others ;  but  there  it 
110  employment  so  bad  as  the  having  none  at  all :  the  mind  will  contract  a  rust,  and  an 
unfitness  for  every  good  thing ;  and  a  man  must  either  fill  up  his  time  with  good,  or  at 
least  innocent  business,  or  it  will  run  to  the  worst  sort  of  waste,  to  sin  and  vice. 

I  have  often  thought  it  a  great  error  to  waste  young  gentlemen's  years  so  long  in  learning 
Iiatin  by  so  tedious  a  grammar.  I  know  those  who  are  bred  to  the  professions  in  literatim* 
must  have  the  Latin  correctly ;  and  for  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  necessary :  bnt  these 
aro  not  at  all  requisite  to  those  who  need  only  so  much  Latin  as  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  delight  in  the  Roman  authors  and  poets.  But  suppose  a  youth  had,  cither  for  want  of 
memory  or  of  application,  an  incurable  aversion  to  Latin,  his  education  is  not  for  that  to  he 
despaired  of ;  there  is  much  noble  knowledge  to  be  had  in  the  English  and  French  languages. 
Geography,  history,  chiefly  that  of  our  own  country,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  t£«  more 
practical  parts  of  the  mtithcmatics  (if  he  has  not  a  genius  for  the  demonstrative),  may  maks 
a  gentleman  very  knowing,  though  he  has  not  a  word  of  Latin.  There  is  a  finencas  ot 
thought  and  a  nobleness  of  expression  indeed  in  the  Latin  authors,  that  will  make  them  the 
entertainment  of  a  man'^s  whole  life,  if  he  once  understands  and  reads  them  with  delight ; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  attained  to,  I  would  not  have  it  reckoned  that  the  education  of  an  ill 
Latin  scholar  is  to  be  given  over.  A  competent  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  a  good 
foundation  for  distinguishing  a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  in  doubt  whether  his  being  for  some 
iinie  in  the  inns  of  court  will  contribute  much  to  this,  if  he  is  not  a  studious  person.  Thoie 
who  think  they  arc  there  only  to  paas  away  so  many  of  their  years,  commonly  run  together, 
and  live  both  idly  and  viciouii^ly.  I  should  imagine  it  a  much  better  way,  though  it  is  not 
1)1  uch  practised,  to  got  a  learned  young  lawyer,  who  has  not  got  into  much  business,  to  come 
.'uid  ])«'is3  away  a  long  vacation  or  two  with  a  gentleman,  to  carry  him  through  such  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  tlie  law,  as  may  give  him  a  full  view  of  it,  and  good  directions  how  to 
prosecute  his  study  in  it.  A  competent  skill  in  this,  makes  a  man  very  useful  in  his  countrv, 
both  in  conducting  his  own  affairs,  and  in  giving  good  advice  to  those  about  him  :  it  will 
enable  him  to  bo  a  good  justice  of  peace,  and  to  settle  matters  by  arbitration,  so  as  to  prevest 
lawsuits ;  and,  which  ought  to  be  the  top  of  an  English  gentleman's  ambition,  to  be  an  able 
i:arliamcnt  man :  to  which  no  gentleman  ought  to  pretend,  unless  he  has  a  true  seal  for  Us 
country,  with  an  inflexible  integrity  and  resolution  to  pursue  what  appears  to  him  just  and 
li^ht,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public.  The  parliament  is  the  fountain  of  law  and  the  fence 
of  liberty ;  and  no  sort  of  instruction  is  so  necessary  for  a  gentleman  as  that  whidi  may 
qualify  him  to  appear  there  with  figure  and  reputation. 

rientlomen  in  their  marriages  ought  to  consider  a  great  many  things  more  than  foftnne^ 
tliongh,  generally  speaking,  that  is  the  only  tiling  sought  for.  A  good  understanding,  sood 
princi})le8,  and  a  good  teni])or,  with  a  liberal  education,  and  acceptable  person,  are  the  fint 
things  to  bo  considered  ;  and  certainly  fortune  ouglit  to  come  after  all  these.  Those  banaiM 
n(»w  in  fashion  make  often  unhallowed  marriages,  in  which  (besides  the  greater  erils)  www 
fortimtf  is  often  wasted  than  is  brought  with  a  vain,  a  foolish,  an  indiscreet,  and  a  lulsi 
wife.  Tli(»  first  thought  in  choosing  a  wife  ought  to  be,  to  find  a  help  meet  ibr  tlse  m^ 
In  a  married  state,  the  mutual  study  of  both  ought  to  be  to  help  and  pi 
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this  is  the  foundation  of  all  domestic  happiness ;  as  to  stay  at  home,  and  to  love  home,  is 
the  greatest  help  to  industry,  order,  and  the  good  government  of  a  family.  I  have  dwelt 
the  longer  on  this  article,  because  on  the  forming  the  gentry  well,  the  good  government  of  the 
nation,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  does  so  much  depend. 

As  for  the  men  of  trade  and  business,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  body  in  the 
nation,  generous,  sober,  and  charitable.  So  that,  while  the  people  in  the  country  are  so 
immersed  in  their  affairs  that  the  sense  of  religion  cannot  reach  them,  there  is  a  better  spirit 
stirring  in  our  cities ;  more  knowledge,  more  zeal,  and  more  charity,  with  a  great  deal  more 
of  devotion.  There  may  be  too  much  vanity,  with  too  pompous  an  exterior,  mixed  with 
these  in  the  capital  city ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  the  best  we  have.  Want  of  exer- 
cise is  a  great  prejudice  to  their  health  and  a  corrupter  of  their  minds,  by  raising  vapours 
and  melancholy,  that  fills  many  with  dark  thoughts,  rendering  religion,  which  affords  the 
truest  joy,  a  burden  to  them,  and  making  them  even  a  burden  to  themselves ;  this  furnishes 
prejudices  against  religion  to  those  who  are  but  too  much  disposed  to  seek  for  them.  The 
too  constant  intercourse  of  visits  in  town  is  a  vast  consumption  of  time,  and  give^  much 
occasion  to  talk,  which  is  at  best  idle,  if  not  worse.  This  certainly  wants  regulation,  and  is 
the  effect  of  idleness  and  vanity. 

The  stage  is  the  great  corrupter  of  the  town,  and  the  bad  people  of  the  town  have  been 
the  chief  corrupters  of  the  stage,  who  run  most  after  those  plays  that  defile  the  stage  and  the 
audience.  Poets  will  seek  to  please,  as  actors  will  look  for  such  pieces  as  draw  the  most 
spectators.  They  pretend  their  design  is  to  discourage  vice  ;  but  they  do  really  recommend 
it  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  It  is  a  shame  to  our  nation  and  religion  to  see  the  stage 
so  reformed  in  France  and  so  polluted  still  in  England.  Moliere  for  comedy,  and  Racine 
for  tragedy,  are  great  patterns ;  few  can,  and  as  few  will,  study  to  copy  after  them.  But, 
till  another  scene  appears,  certainly  our  plays  are  the  greatest  debauchers  of  the  nation. 
Gaming  is  a  waste  of  time  that  rises  out  of  idleness,  and  is  kept  up  by  covetousness ;  those 
who  can  think,  read,  or  write,  to  any  purpose,  and  those  who  understand  what  conversation 
and  friendship  are,  will  not  want  such  a  help  to  wear  out  the  day.  So  that,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  sloth  and  ignorance,  bad  education  and  ill  company,  are  the  chief  sources  of  all  our 
vice  and  disorders. 

The  ill  methods  of  schools  and  colleges  give  the  chief  rise  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
gentry ;  as  the  breeding  young  women  to  vanity,  dressing,  and  a  false  appearance  of  wit 
and  behaviour,  without  proper  work,  or  a  due  measure  of  knowledge,  and  a  serious  sense  of 
religion,  is  the  source  of  the  corruption  of  that  sex.  Something  like  monasteries  without 
vows,  would  be  a  glorious  design,  and  might  be  so  set  on  foot  as  to  be  the  honour  of  a  queen 
on  the  throne.     But  I  will  pursue  this  no  further. 

My  next  address  is  to  the  nobility.  Most  of  what  I  have  proposed  to  our  gentry  does 
in  a  more  eminent  manner  belong  to  them  ;  the  higher  their  condition  is  raised  above 
other  gentlemen,  so  much  the  more  eminent  ought  they  to  be  in  knowledge  and  virtue ; 
the  share  they  have  in  judicature  in  the  house  of  lords  should  oblige  them  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  law ;  though  an  unbiassed  integrity,  neither 
moved  by  friendship  nor  party,  with  a  true  understanding,  will  for  the  most  part  direct 
them  in  their  judgment,  since  few  cases  occur  where  the  point  of  law  is  dark  or  doubtful. 

Every  person  of*  high  rank,  whose  estate  can  bear  it,  ought  to  have  two  persons  to  manage 
his  education  ;  the  one  a  governor  to  form  his  mind,  to  give  him  true  notions,  to  represent 
religion  and  virtue  in  a  proper  light  to  him,  to  give  him  a  view  of  geography,  not  bareW 
describing  the  maps,  but  adding  to  it  the  natural  history  of  every  country,  its  productions, 
arts,  and  trade,  with  the  religion  and  government  of  the  country,  and  a  general  idea  of  tho 
history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  various  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  it.  Such  a  view 
will  opeu  a  young  person  s  mind ;  it  must  be  often  gone  over  to  fix  it  well.  The  ancient 
government  in  Greece,  but  much  more  that  of  Rome,  must  be  minutely  delivered,  that  the 
difference  between  a  just  and  a  vicious  government  may  be  well  apprehended.  The  fall  of 
the  Roman  greatness,  under  the  emperors,  by  reason  of  the  absolute  power  that  let  vice  in 
upon  them,  which  corrupted  not  only  their  courts,  but  their  armies,  ought  to  be  fully  opened. 
Then  the  Gothic  government  and  the  feudal  law  should  be  clearly  explained,  to  open  the 
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original  of  our  own  constitution.  In  all  this,  tUo  chief  care  of  a  wise  and  good  fomur  of 
youth  ought  to  he,  to  possess  a  young  mind  with  nohle  principles  of  justice,  liberty,  and 
virtue,  as  the  true  hasis  of  government ;  and  with  an  aversion  to  violence  and  arbitiaiy 
power,  servile  flattery,  faction,  and  luxury,  from  which  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  all  govcn- 
menta  have  arisen. 

To  this  governor  (qualified  for  all  this,  to  be  sought  out  and  hired  at  any  rate)  I  wonM 
join  a  master  for  languages  and  other  things,  in  which  this  young  lord  is  to  be  instmcted, 
who  ought  to  be  put  under  the  direction  and  eye  of  the  governor,  that  his  time  may  not  bt 
lost  in  trifles ;  that  nothing  of  pedantry,  or  of  affectation,  may  be  infused  into  a  young 
mind,  which  is  to  be  prepared  for  great  things.  A  simplicity  of  style,  with  a  true  and  giavt 
pronunciation,  ought  to  be  well  looked  to ;  and  this  young  nobleman  ought  to  be  accustomed 
as  he  grows  up,  to  speak  his  thoughts  on  the  sudden,  with  a  due  force  and  weight  both  of 
words  and  voice.  I  have  often  wondered  to  see  parents,  who  arc  to  leave  vast  estates  and 
who  stick  at  no  expense  in  other  things,  yet  be  so  frugal  and  narrow  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Tlicy  owe  to  their  country  a  greater  care  in  preparing  the  eldest  to  make  thst 
figure  in  it  to  which  he  is  bom ;  and  they  owe  to  their  younger  children,  who  are  not  to  bt 
so  plentifully  provided,  such  a  liberal  eaucation  as  may  fit  them  to  answer  the  dignity  of 
their  birth,  and  prepare  them  for  employments,  by  which  they  may  in  time  give  a  farther 
strength  and  addition  to  their  family.  I  have  been  amazed  to  see  how  profuse  some  are  in 
procuring  good  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding  masters  for  their  children,  and  setting  them  oat 
in  fine  clothes ;  and  how  sparing  they  are  in  that  which  is  the  chief  and  most  important 
thing,  and  which  in  time  may  become  the  most  useful,  both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country.  I  look  on  the  education  of  the  youth,  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be  propooed 
for  bettering  the  next  age  :  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  all  governments,  thongh 
there  is  nothing  more  universally  neglected.  How  do  some  of  our  peers  shine,  merely  by 
their  virtue  and  knowledge ;  and  what  a  contemptible  figure  do  others  make,  with  all  their 
high  titles  and  groat  estates  ! 

Noblemen  begin  to  neglect  the  having  chaplains  in  their  houses,  and  I  do  not  mneb 
wonder  at  it,  when  I  reflect  on  the  behaviour  of  too  many  of  these ;  light  and  idle,  vun  and 
insolent,  impertinent  and  pedantic  ;  by  this  want,  however,  the  worship  of  Gh>d  and  the 
instniction  of  servants  is  quite  neglected.  But  if  a  little  more  care  were  taken  to  dioose 
well,  a  lord  might  make  a  good  use  of  a  chaplain,  not  only  for  those  ends  which  I  have 
mentioned,  but  for  the  reading  such  books  as  the  lord  desires  to  be  well  informed  about  bot 
has  not  leisure  to  peruse  himself.  These  he  may  read  by  his  chaplain,  and  reoeive  la 
account  of  them  from  him,  and  see  what  are  the  principal  things  to  be  learnt  from  them  for 
which  he  may  find  leisure,  though  not  for  the  whole  book.  By  this  means  he  may  keep 
his  chaplain  well  employed,  and  may  increase  his  own  stock  of  knowledge,  and  be  wdl 
furnished  with  relation  to  all  new  books  and  new  questions  that  are  started.  The  fiunily 
of  a  nobleman,  well  chosen  and  well  ordered,  might  look  like  a  little  court  in  his  oovntiy; 
for  though  it  is  a  happiness  to  the  nation  that  the  great  number  of  idle  and  useless  letainof 
that  were  about  noblemen  anciently  is  much  reduced,  yet  still  they  must  entertain  maoy 
servants,  to  be  either  nuisances  where  they  live,  or  to  set  a  pattom  to  othenb  Tlie  grcattf 
men  are,  they  ought  to  be  the  more  modest  and  affable,  and  the  more  easy  of  noeev,  that  m 
they  may  by  the  best  sort  of  popularity  render  themselves  acceptable  to  their  country  ;  tibey 
ought  more  particularly  to  protect  the  oppressed,  to  mortify  insolence  and  injiutioey  md  to 
enter  into  the  tnie  grievances  of  their  country,  that  they  may  represent  thess  wliere  it  mtj 
be  proper,  and  show  at  least  a  tender  care  of  those  who  ought  to  be  protected  by  tliea,  if 
they  cannot  effectually  procure  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  A  continoed  pfoisnit  of  i 
methods,  with  an  exemplary  deportment,  would  soon  restore  the  nobility  to  their 
lustre,  from  which  they  seem  very  sensible  how  much  they  are  fallen,  though  they  do  Ml 
take  the  proper  methods  to  recover  it.  Have  we  not  seen  in  our  time  four  or  &▼«  loidi,  tf 
their  knowledge,  good  judgment,  and  integrity,  raiso  the  house  of  peers  to  a  pitch  of  w&f^ 
tation  and  credit,  that  seemed  once  beyond  the  expectation  or.  belief  of  those  wlio  aowMt 
it  ?  A  progress  in  this  method  will  give  them  such  authority  in  the  nation,  thai  tbej  wl 
be  able  not  only  to  support  their  own  dignity,  but  even  to  support  the  throne  and  the  dinnk 
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If  80  small  a  number  has  raised  the  peerage  to  such  a  regard,  that  the  people,  contrary  to  all 
former  precedents,  have  considered  them  more  than  their  own  representatives,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  a  greater  number  pursuing  the  same  methods  ?  These  would  become 
again  that  which  their  title  imports,  the  peers  of  the  crown  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom,  of 
which  that  noble  right  of  putting  on  their  coronets  at  the  coronation  is  a  clear  proof. 
Great  titles,  separated  from  the  great  estates  and  the  interest  their  ancestors  had  in  their 
countries,  must  sink,  if  not  supported  with  somewhat  of  more  value,  great  merit,  and  a 
sublime  virtue. 

After  I  have  offered  what  I  think  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  several  ranks  of  men  in 
the  nation,  I  go  next  to  consider  that  august  body  in  which  they  are  all  united,  I  mean  the 
parliament.  As  long  as  elections  are  set  to  sale,  so  long  we  are  under  a  disease  in  our  vitals, 
that,  if  it  be  not  remedied  in  time,  must  niin  us  at  last,  and  end  in  a  change  of  government ; 
and  what  that  may  be,  God  only  knows. 

All  laws  that  can  be  made  will  prove  ineffectual  to  cure  so  great  an  evil,  till  there  comes 
to  be  a  change  and  reformation  of  morals  in  the  nation.  We  see  former  laws  are  evaded,  and 
so  will  all  the  laws  that  can  be  made,  till  the  candidates  and  electors  both  become  men  of 
another  temper  and  other  principles  than  appear  now  among  them.  The  expense  of  elec- 
tions ruins  families ;  and  these  families  will  come  in  time  to  expect  a  full  reparation  from 
the  crown ;  or  they  will  take  their  revenges  on  it,  if  that  hope  fails  them.  The  commons- 
will  grow  insolent  upon  it,  and  look  on  the  gentry  as  in  their  dependence :  during  the  war, 
and  while  the  heat  of  parties  ferments  so  much,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  proper  remedy  for 
this.  When  the  war  is  over,  one  expedient  in  the  power  of  the  crown  is  to  declare  that 
elections  to  parliament  shall  be  annual;  but  if  the  same  heat  and  rivalry  of  parties  should 
still  continue,  that  would  ruin  families  but  so  much  the  sooner. 

The  most  promising  expedient,  next  to  a  general  reformation,  which  may  seem  too  remote 
and  too  hopeless  a  prospect,  is  to  try  how  this  great  division  of  the  nation  into  whig  and 
tory  may  be  lessened,  if  not  quite  removed.  Great  numbers  on  both  sides  are  drawn  to 
take  up  many  groundless  jealousies  one  of  another,  with  which  men  of  honest  minds  are 
possessed. 

There  are  many  of  the  toriesthat,  without  doubt,  look  towards  St.  Germains  and  France; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  bulk  of  their  party.  Many  infidels,  who  hate  all  religion  and  all 
churches  alike  (being  only  against  the  church  of  England  because  it  is  in  possession),  da 
join  with  the  whigs  and  the  dissenters,  and  appear  for  them ;  from  thence  the  ill-disposed, 
tories  possess  many  of  those  who  are  better  minded,  with  an  opinion  that  the  whigs  favour 
the  dissenters  only  to  ruin  and  destroy  religion :  and  great  multitudes  of  unthinking  and: 
ignorant  men  are  drawn  into  this  snare.  The  principles  of  the  whigs  lead  them  to  be  for 
the  revolution,  and  for  every  thing  that  has  been  done  to  support  and  establish  that ;  and 
therefore  those  who  in  their  hearts  hate  the  revolution,  fortify  and  promote  their  designs,  by 
keeping  up  a  jealousy  of  all  that  body,  which  alone  can  and  must  support  it.  The  whigs 
are  indeed  favoured  by  the  dissenters,  because  they  see  their  principles  are  for  toleration,  in 
which  it  is  visible  that  the  dissenters  acquiesce,  without  pursuing  any  design  contrary  to  the 
established  church,  into  which  the  far  greater  number  of  them  might  bo  brought,  if  but  a 
very  few  concessions  were  made  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs,  seeing  the  leaders  of 
the  tories  drive  on  ill  designs  so  visibly  (endeavouring  to  weaken  the  government,  to  disjoint 
the  alliance,  and  to  put  an  untimely  end  to  the  war,  thereby  serving  the  interests  of  France 
and  of  the  Pretender),  and  that  they  are  followed  in  this  by  the  body  of  the  tories,  who 
promote  their  elections,  and  adhere  to  them  in  all  divisions  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
and  are  united  in  one  party  with  them,  from  thence  conclude,  that  they  are  all  equally  con- 
c(  med,  and  alike  guilty :  and  thus  they  are  jealous  of  them  all.  This  aversion  is  daily 
growing,  and  will  certainly  continue  as  long  as  the  war  lasts ;  when  that  is  ended,  it  may 
l)0S8ibly  abate :  but  so  great  a  disease  will  not  be  cured  until  a  prince  of  spirit  and  authority, 
managed  with  temper  and  discretion,  undertakes  the  cure.  We  see  oaths  and  subscriptions 
make  no  discrimination,  since  the  abjuration,  though  penned  as  fully  as  words  can  go,  has 
been  taken  by  some  who  seem  resolved  to  swallow  down  everything  in  order  to  the  throwing 
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iijj  all  at  oDce,  if  they  should  come  to  have  a  clear  mmjoritj  in  pariimment,  and  dunt  kr 
ajiide  the  mask. 

In  the  parliament  of  170U  called  the  Impeaching  Parliament,  and  in  the  first  pariiament 
called  hy  the  queen,  there  was  a  majority  of  tories ;  yet  it  appeared  the  men  of  ill  deaignt 
durst  not  venture  to  discover  themselves  to  their  party  and  to  the  nation,  so  they  proceeded 
with  caution.  They  dei^iffned  in  1701  to  have  had  the  duke  of  Anjon  acknowledged,  in 
order  to  have  disgraced  the  late  king  and  his  most  fiuthful  ministers,  that  so  the  prinoet 
abroad,  who  could  do  nothing  without  assistance  from  England,  despairing  of  that,  migfat 
be  forced  to  submit  to  tlie  offers  France  made  them.  In  the  fin^t  year  of  the  queen  a  reign 
they  durst  make  no  visible  frteps  that  way  neither ;  but  they  tried  to  raise  the  heat  against 
the  di.s<ienters,  to  make  a  breach  on  the  toleration,  and  to  give  that  body  of  men  such  a 
jealousy  of  the  govornnient,  as  should  quite  dishearten  them,  who  were  always  the  readiest 
to  lend  monffv  to  the  j)ul>lic,  without  which  the  war  could  not  be  carried  on  Tigorously.  By 
this  it  may  appear  that  many  of  the  tories  have  not  those  views  and  desngna  that  perhaps 
wmm  of  their  loaders  may  be  justly  charged  with.  Now  a  wise  and  an  actiTc  prince  may 
find  methods  to  undeceive  those  who  are  thus  fatally  imposed  on  and  led  blindfold  into  the 
Hcrving  the  ill  dcrsigns  of  others  ;  especially  if  he  will  propose  it,  as  a  sure  way  to  his  faTonz 
for  all  whom  he  employs,  to  procure  a  better  understanding  and  frequent  meetings  among 
the  men  of  gornl  lives  and  soft  tempers  in  both  parties,  who  by  a  mutual  conversaUon  will 
HI}  open  themselves  to  one  another,  that  jealousies  may  by  this  means  be  eanly  remored. 
I  can  carry  this  no  further  at  present ;  men  of  good  intentions  will  easily  find  out  proper 
methods  to  bring  about  this  worthy  design  of  healing  a  breach  that  has  rent  the  nation  from 
l()\)  to  botUim.  The  parties  are  now  so  stated  and  kept  up,  not  only  by  the  elections  of 
p'^liament  men  that  return  every  third  year,  but  even  by  the  yearly  elections  of  mayors  and 
cr.rporation  men,  that  they  know  their  strength ;  and  in  every  comer  of  the  nation  the  two 
parties  stand,  as  it  wen',  listed  against  one  another.  This  may  come  in  some  critieal  time 
or  other,  at  the  death  of  a  prince,  or  on  an  invasion,  to  have  terrible  effects ;  as  at  present 
it  crrrates,  amon^  the  l>est  of  each  side,  a  coldness  and  a  jealousy,  and  a  great  deal  of  hatred 
and  vinilencf,  among  the  much  greater  part. 

llicre  an*  two  things  of  a  very  public  nature  that  deserve  the  care  of  a  parliament :  ths- 
(»no  nniHt  Ix'gin  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  other  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  law  of 
I'iUgland  is  the  pfrcatcst  grievance  of  the  nation,  very  expensive  and  dilatory ;  there  is  as 
end  of  suits,  es])e<*ia11y  when  they  are  brought  into  chancery.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  stndy 
to  l»e  exacrt  in  the  law ;  great  advantages  are  taken  upon  inconsiderable  errors ;  and  therv 
an;  loud  roni})laints  of  that  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  security  of  property,  I  mean  jnrica« 
which  nn;  Hai<l  to  be  much  ])ractised  upon.  If  a  happy  peace  gives  us  quiet  to  look  to  oar 
own  afTalrH,  tlu-re  c.'innot  Ix*  a  worthier  design  undertaken  than  to  reduce  the  law  into 
method,  to  tligcst  it  into  a  body,  and  to  n*gulate  the  chancery,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  tedious- 
ncNs  of  Hiiits,  «'ind,  in  a  word,  to  compile  one  entire  system  of  our  laws.  The  work  cannoi 
be  undertaken,  niucli  less  finished,  but  by  so  great  an  authority  as  at  least  an  address  from 
tli(?  hous(;  of  lords  to  the  queen.  Nothing,  after  the  war  is  happily  ended,  can  raise  the 
glory  of  her  reign  more  than  to  see  so  noble  a  design  set  on  foot  in  her  time :  this  wonld 
ni.'ikft  her  nanui  sacred  to  posterity,  which  would  sensibly  feel  all  the  taxes  they  have 
niinrd  fully  repaid  them,  if  the  law  were  made  shorter,  clearer,  more  certain,  and  of  lesi 
expfuw. 

The  other  matter,  that  mu&t  take  its  rise  in  the  house  of  commons,  is  about  the  poor,  and 
sliouM  1m'  ninch  laid  to  heart.  It  may  bo  thought  a  strange  motion  from  a  bishop,  to  wah 
that  tin*  art,  for  charging  ev(Ty  parish  to  maintain  their  own  poor,  were  weU  rsriewed,  if 
not  f|uite  taken  away.  This  seems  to  encourage  idle  and  lazy  people  in  their  doth,  when 
tlicy  know  they  niu.st  be  maintained.  I  know  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  snoli  a 
law  w:m  ever  made.  St'otland  is  much  the  poorest  part  of  the  island,  yet  the  poor  then 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  ehnrities  of  the  i)eople.  Holland  is  the  most  perfect 
for  ])utting  charity  in  a  go(»d  method  ;  the  poor  work  as  much  as  they  can;  they  are  hninfab 
and  industrious  ;  they  m^ver  ask  any  charity,  and  yet  they  are  weU  reliered.  When  As 
p(H>r  be4>  that  their  supply  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  their  behaviour* and  on  their 
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industry,  as  far  as  it  can  go,  it  will  both  make  them  better  in  themselves,  and  move  others 
to  supply  them  more  liberally ;  and  when  men  s  offerings  are  free  (and  yet  are  called  for 
every  time  they  go  to  church  or  to  sacrament),  this  will  oblige  those  who  distribute  them  to 
be  exact  and  impartial  in  it ;  since  their  ill  conduct  might  make  the  givers  trust  them  with 
their  charity  no  more,  but  distribute  it  themselves.  If  a  spirit  of  true  piety  and  charity 
should  ever  prevail  in  this  nation,  those  whose  condition  raises  them  above  the  drudgery  of 
servile  labour,  might  employ  some  years  of  their  life  in  this  labour  of  love,  and  relieve  one 
another  in  their  turn,  and  so  distribute  among  them  this  noble  part  of  government.  All  this 
must  begin  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  wise  and 
worthy  members  of  that  body,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  this,  as  soon  as  by  a  happy  peace 
we  are  delivered  from  the  cares  of  the  war,  and  are  at  leisure  to  think  of  our  own  affairs 
at  home. 

One  thing  more  I  presume  to  suggest,  which  is,  that  we  may  have  fewer  and  shorter 
sessions  of  parliament ;  the  stajring  long  in  town  both  wastes  estates,  and  corrupts  the  morab 
of  members ;  their  beginning  so  late  in  the  day  to  enter  upon  business  is  one  great  occasion 
of  long  sessions ;  they  are  seldom  met  until  about  twelve  o'clock ;  and  except  on  a  day  iu 
which  some  great  points  are  to  be  discussed,  upon  which  the  parties  divide,  they  grow  dis- 
posed to  rise  after  two  or  three  hours'  sitting.  The  authority  of  the  prince  must  be  inter- 
posed to  make  them  return  to  the  old  hours  of  eight  and  nine ;  and  if  from  that  time,  they 
sat  till  two,  a  great  deal  of  business  might  be  despatched  in  a  short  session  *.  It  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that,  when  the  war  is  ended,  parliaments  will  not  give  the  necessary  supplies  from 
year  to  year,  as  in  the  time  of  war,  but  will  settle  methods  for  paying  the  public  debt,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  two,  if  not  for  three  years.  Tlie  ill  effects  of  an 
annual  meeting  of  parliament  are  so  visible  and  so  great,  that  I  hope  nothing  but  invincible 
necessity  will  ever  keep  us  under  the  continuance  of  so  great  an  inconvenience.  I  speak  of 
this  v/ith  the  more  concern,  because  this  is  not  only  a  great  charge  on  bishops,  heavy  on  the 
richer,  and  intolerable  to  the  poorer  bishoprics  ;  but  chiefly  because  it  calls  them  away  from 
their  diocessos,  and  from  minding  their  proper  work,  and  fills  their  heads  too  much  with 
secular  thoughts,  and  obliges  them  to  mix  too  much  with  secular  company ;  from  which  tho 
more  abstracted  they  are,  as  their  minds  will  be  purer  and  freer,  so  they  will  be  able  to 
follow  their  own  business  with  less  distraction,  in  a  more  constant  attendance  on  the  ministry 
of  the  word  and  prayer,  to  which,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  they  ought  to  give  them- 
selves continually. 

I  have  now  gone  over  what  seemed  to  mo  most  practicable,  as  well  as  most  important,  for 
all  ranks  of  men  severally  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  that  great  union  of  them  all,  in  the 
representative  of  the  whole  in  parliament.  I  have  not  gone  into  wild  notions  of  an  imagi- 
nary reformation,  more  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for ;  but  have  only  touched  on  such  iH 
practices,  and  bad  dispositions,  as  with  a  little  care  and  good  government  may  be  in  some 
measure  redressed  and  corrected.  And  now,  having  by  all  these,  as  by  so  many  steps,  risen 
up  to  the  throne,  I  will  end  this  address  to  the  nation,  with  an  humble  representation  to 
those  who  are  to  sit  on  it. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  mudi  free  conversation  with  five  of  our  sove- 
reigns ;  king  Charles  the  Second,  king  James  the  Second,  king  William  the  Third,  queen 
Mary,  and  queen  Anne.  King  Charles^  behaviour  was  a  thing  never  enough  to  be  com- 
mended ;  he  was  a  perfectly  well-bred  man,  easy  of  access,  free  in  his  discourse,  and  sweet 
in  his  whole  deportment;  this  was  managed  with  great  art,  and  it  covered  bad  designs; 
it  was  of  such  Tase  to  him,  that  it  may  teach  all  succeeding  princes  of  what  advantage 
an  easiness  of  access  and  an  obliging  behaviour  may  be :  this  preserved  him ;  it  often 
disarmed  those  resentments,  which  hie  ill  conduct  in  every  thing,  both  public  and  private, 
possessed  all  thinking  people  with  very  early,  and  all  sorts  of  people  at  last ;  and  yet  nono 
could  go  to  him  but  they  were  in  a  great  measure  softened  before  they  left  him :  it  looked 
like  a  charm,  that  could  hardly  be  resisted  ;  yet  there  was  no  good  nature  under  that,  nor 
was  there  any  truth  in  him.    King  James  had  great  application  to  business,  though  without 

*  The  bifthop  could  never  foresee  that  in  oar  age  the  bnnness  of  parliament,  and  tho  number  of  small-talkert, 
would  60  increase,  that  the  houses  must  sit  dailjr  for  months  together,  irom  noon  nntil  long  past  midnight.— Eo. 
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a  right  uiiderstaiidiDg  ;  that  ap}>licat]on  gave  him  m  rq>utatioa  till  ke  took  caie  to  thlow  it 
off:  if  he  had  not  come  after  king  Charies,  he  would  have  paaed  for  a  piinee  of  a  sweet 
tt'inpfr,  and  ra«y  of  access.  King  William  was  the  lerene  of  all  this;  he  was  scueriy 
acces!»ible,  and  was  always  cold  and  silent ;  he  minded  afiaira  abroad  so  muck,  and  was  so 
sr;t  on  the  war,  that  he  scarcely  thought  of  his  government  at  home :  tkb  raised  a  general 
disgiHt,  which  was  improved  by  men  of  ill  designs,  so  that  it  perplexed  all  kis  affiiixsi 
and  he  could  hardly  support  himself  at  home,  whilst  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  abroad. 
Qur^.n  Mar}'  was  affahlc,  cheerful,  and  lively,  spoke  mnch,  and  yet  under  great  resenre% 
minded  businf-Hs,  and  came  to  understand  it  well ;  sho  kept  close  to  rules,  chieflj  to  those 
set  her  by  tho  kin^^ ;  and  she  charmed  all  that  came  near  her.  Queen  Anne  is  easy  of 
access,  and  hrars  every  thing  very  gently  ;  but  opens  herself  to  so  few,  and  is  so  cold  sad 
general  in  her  answrr:*,  that  ]H*opIe  soon  find  that  the  chief  application  is  to  be  made  to 
her  ministers  and  favourites,  who  in  their  turns  have  an  entire  credit  and  full  power  with 
her  :  she  has  laid  down  the  splendour  of  a  court  too  much,  and  eats  privately ;  so  that  except 
on  Sundays,  and  a  few  hours,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  at  night  in  the  drawing-room,  ibs 
appears  s^i  little,  that  her  court  is,  as  it  were,  abandoned.  Out  of  all  these  princes'  con- 
duct, and  from  their  successes  in  their  affairs,  it  is  evident  what  ought  to  be  the  measues  of 
a  wise  and  good  prince,  who  would  govern  the  nation  hap)>ily  and  gloriously. 

The  first,  the  most  essfntial,  and  most  indispensable  rule  for  a  king  is,  to  study  tbe  inte- 
rest of  the  nation,  to  lie  ever  in  it,  and  to  be  always  pursuing  it :  this  will  lay  in  for  K™ 
siicli  a  degree  of  confidence,  that  he  will  be  ever  safe  with  his  people,  when  they  feel  they 
are  safe  in  liim.  No  ]»art  of  our  story  shows  this  more  visibly  than  queen  Elixabeth's  reiga, 
in  which  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  was  constantly  pursued  ;  and  this  was  so  well  nn£r> 
stood  by  al!,  that  every  thing  else  was  forgiven  her  and  her  ministers  both.  Sir  Simon 
Dewe's  journal  shows  a  treatment  of  parliaments,  that  could  not  have  been  borne  at  any 
other  time,  or  under  any  other  administration :  this  was  the  constant  support  of  kii^ 
William's  reign,  and  continues  to  support  the  present  reign,  as  it  will  support  aU  who  adhen 
steadily  to  it. 

A  prince  that  would  command  the  affections  and  purses  of  this  nation,  must  not  stndy  to 
eiretcli  his  prerogative,  or  be  uneasy  under  the  restraints  of  law ;  as  soon  as  this  hnmow 
fhows  itself,  he  must  expect  that  a  jealousy  of  him,  and  an  uneasy  opposition  to  him,  will 
foll(/W  through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign ;  whereas  if  he  govcms  well,  parliaments  will 
tiust  him  as  much  as  a  wise  prince  would  desire  to  be  trusted;  and  will  supply  him  in 
ev(!ry  war  that  is  necessary,  either  for  their  own  preservation,  or  the  preservation  of  those 
allies  witli  whom  mutual  interests  and  leagues  unite  him  :  but  though,  soon  after  the  nslo- 
rrition,  a  slavish  parliament  supported  king  Charles  in  the  Dutch  war,  yet  the  nation  mnet 
le  Htraiignly  changed  btrfore  any  thing  of  that  sort  can  happen  again. 

One  of  the  most  detestable  and  the  most  foolish  maxims,  with  relation  to  our  gOTemmeati 
\r.  to  keep  up  ])artieH  and  a  rivalry  among  them ;  to  shift  and  change  ministerSi  and  to  go 
from  one  party  to  anr»ther,  as  they  can  be  brought  in  their  turns  to  offer  the  prince  moit 
money,  or  to  give  him  mon?  authority :  this  will  in  conclusion  render  him  odions  and  con- 
f  eiii{>tible  to  all  parties,  who  growing  accustomed  to  his  fickleness,  will  never  tmst  him,  but' 
rr.tlier  study  to  secure  themselves  by  depressing  him  ;  of  which  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  France  is  a  signal  instance.  We  saw  what  effects  this  had  on  king  ChaileB's  le^ ; 
a  ad  kin;r  William  felt  what  an  ill  step  he  had  made,  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  pniMuag 
this  maxim.  Nothing  creates  to  a  prince  such  a  confidence  as  a  constant  and  clear  fiimneei 
and  steadiness  of  government,  with  an  unblemished  integrity  in  all  his  profeasioBa;  and 
nothing  will  create;  a  more  universal  dependence  on  him  than,  when  it  is  Tisible,  he  atadiei 
1o  allay  the  heats  of  parties,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  one  another:  this  will  demoiMlllls 
that  he  loves  his  pe()])le,  and  that  he  has  no  ill  designs  of  his  own. 

A  prince  who  would  be  well  served,  ought  to  seek  out  among  his  subjects  the  beet  and 
most  capable  of  the  youth,  and  see  to  their  good  education  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  shoold 
send  them  to  trav(;l,  and  order  his  ministers  abroad  to  keep  such  for  some  time  about  themi 
i>nd  to  s<'nd  them  from  court  to  court,  to  learn  their  language,  and  observe  their  iempcn: 
if  but  twelve  such  were  constantly  kept,  on  an  allowance  of  2501m  a-year,   the 
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expense  of  this  would  rise  but  to  8000/.  a-year :  by  this  inconsiderable  charge,  a  prince 
might  have  a  constant  nursery  for  a  wise  and  able  ministry.  But  those  ought  to  be  well 
ohoscn,  none  ought  to  pretend  to  the  nomination ;  it  ought  to  rise  from  the  motion  of  the 
most  honest  and  most  dbinterested  of  all  his  ministers  to  the  prince,  in  secret.  As  great  a  care 
ought  to  be  had  in  the  nomination  of  the  chaplains  of  his  ministers  abroad,  that  there  may 
be  a  breed  of  worthy  clergymen,  who  have  large  thoughts  and  great  notions,  from  a  more 
enlarged  view  of  mankind  and  of  the  world.  If  a  prince  would  have  all  that  serve  him 
grateful  and  true  to  him,  he  must  study  to  find  out  who  are  the  most  proper  and  worthiest 
men,  capable  of  employments,  and  prevent  their  applications,  and  surprise  them  with  bestow- 
ing good  posts  unsought,  and  raising  them  higher,  as  they  serve  well.  When  it  is  known  that 
a  prince  has  made  it  his  maxim  to  follow  this  method  in  distributing  his  favours,  he  will  cut 
off  applications  for  them  ;  which  will  otherwise  create  a  great  uneasiness  to  him,  and  have 
this  certain  ill  effect,  that,  where  there  are  many  pretenders,  one  must  have  the  preference  to 
all  the  rest ;  so  that  many  are  mortified  for  being  rejected,  and  are  full  of  envy  at  him  who 
has  obtained  the  favour,  and  therefore  will  detract  from  him  as  much  as  possible.  This  has 
nowhere  worse  effects  than  among  the  clergy,  in  the  disposal  of  the  dignities  of  the  church  : 
and  therefore  queen  Mary  resolved  to  break  those  aspirings ;  which  resolution  she  carried  on 
effectually  for  some  years :  a  constant  pursuing  that  maxim  would  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  nation. 

Frequent  progresses  round  the  nation,  so  divided,  that  once  in  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years, 
the  chief  places  of  it  might  be  gone  through,  would  recommend  a  prince  wonderfully  to  the 
people ;  especially  if  he  were  gentle  and  affable,  and  would  so  manage  his  progress  that  it 
should  not  be  a  charge  to  any,  by  refusing  to  accept  of  entertainments  from  any  person 
whatsoever :  for  the  accepting  these  only  from  such  as  could  easily  bear  the  charge  of  it 
would  be  an  affronting  of  others,  who  being  of  equal  rank,  though  not  of  equal  estates^ 
would  likewise  desire  to  treat  the  prince.  So  to  make  a  progress  every  where  acceptable, 
and  nowhere  chargeable,  the  sure  method  would  be,  according  to  the  established  rule  of  the 
household,  for  the  prince  to  carry  the  travelling  wardrobe  with  him,  and  to  take  such  houses 
in  the  way  as  are  most  convenient  for  him ;  but  to  entertain  himself  and  his  court  there, 
and  have  a  variety  of  tables  for  such  as  may  come  to  attend  on  him.  On  this  queen  Mary 
had  set  her  heart,  if  she  had  lived  to  see  peace  in  her  days  :  by  this  means  a  prince  may  see 
and  be  seen  by  his  people ;  he  may  know  some  men  that  deserve  to  be  distinguished,  of 
whom  otherwise  he  would  never  have  heard ;  and  he  may  learn  and  redress  the  grievances 
of  his  people,  preventing  all  parliamentary  complaints,  except  for  such  matters  as  cannot  be 
cured  but  by  a  remedy  in  parliament :  methods  like  these  would  make  a  prince  become  the 
idol  of  his  people. 

It  is  certain  that  their  affections  must  follow  a  prince,  who  would  consider  government 
and  the  royal  dignity  as  his  calling,  and  would  be  daily  employed  in  it,  studying  the  good 
and  happiness  of  his  people,  pursuing  the  properest  ways  for  promoting  it,  without  either 
delivering  himself  up  to  the  sloth  of  luxury  and  vain  magnificence,  or  affecting  the  barbarity 
of  war  and  conquest ;  which  render  those  who  make  the  world  a  scene  of  blood  and  rapine, 
indeed  the  butchers  of  mankind.  If  these  words  seem  not  decent  enough,  I  will  make  no 
other  apology,  but  that  I  use  them,  because  I  cannot  find  worse :  for  as  they  are  the  worst 
of  men,  so  they  deserve  the  worst  of  language.  Can  it  be  thought  that  princes  are  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  and  wealth,  on  design  to  corrupt  their  minds  with  pride  and 
contempt  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  if  they  were  made  only  to  be  the  instruments  of  theix 
extravagancies,  or  the  subjects  of  their  passions  and  humours  ?  No !  they  are  exalted  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  the  truest  sublimity,  to  become  aii 
like  Divinity  as  a  mortal  creature  is  capable  of  being.  None  will  grudge  them  their  great 
treasures  and  authority,  when  they  see  it  is  all  employed  to  make  their  people  happy.  None 
will  envy  their  greatness,  when  they  see  it  accompanied  with  a  suitable  greatness  of  soul ; 
whereas  a  magnified  and  flattered  pageant  will  soon  fall  under  universal  contempt  and  hatred. 
There  is  not  any  one  thing  more  certain  and  more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the 
people,  and  not  the  people  for  them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven  that  is 
more  entirely  possessed  with  this  notion  of  princes  than  the  Knglish  nation  is  in  this  age  ^ 
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so  that  they  will  soon  be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does  not  govern  himself  hj  this  manm. 
and  in  time  grow  very  unkind  to  him. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  nomination  of  judges  and  bishops.  I  join  th«e 
together ;  for  law  aud  religion,  justice  and  piety,  are  the  support  of  nations,  and  give  strength 
and  security  to  govemnients  :  judges  must  be  recommended  by  those  in  the  high  posts  of  the 
law ;  but  a  prince  may,  by  his  own  taste  and  upon  knowledge,  choose  his  bishops.  They 
ought  to  1>e  men  eminr-nt  for  piety,  learning,  discretion,  and  leal ;  not  broken  with  a|!e, 
which  will  quickly  render  them  incapable  of  serving  the  church  to  any  good  purpose :  a 
person  fit  to  be  a  bishop  at  sixty,  was  fit  at  forty ;  and  had  then  spirit  and  activity,  with  a 
strength  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  vast  expense  they  are  at  in  entering  on  their  bishop- 
rics ought  to  be  regulated  :  no  bishoprics  can  be,  in  any  good  degree,  served  under  1000/. 
a-year,  at  least.  The  judges  ought  to  be  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  may  be  under 
no  temptation  to  supply  themselves  by  indirect  ways.  One  part  of  a  prince'^s  care,  to  be 
recommended  to  judges  in  their  circuits,  is  to  know  what  persons  are,  as  it  were,  bid  in  the 
nation,  that  are  fit  for  emplo}'ments,  and  deserve  to  be  encouraged ;  of  such  they  ought  to 
give  an  account  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  ought  to  lay  it  before  the  throne.  No  crime 
Oiight  to  be  pardoned,  till  the  judge  who  gave  sentence  is  heard,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
evidence,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  as  it  appeared  on  the  trial :  no  regard  onght  to 
bo  had  to  stories  that  are  told  to  move  compassion ;  for  in  these,  little  regard  is  had  to  tiiith : 
and  an  easiness  in  pardoning  is,  in  some  sort,  an  encouraging  of  crimes,  and  a  giving 
license  to  commit  them. 

But  to  run  out  no  longer  into  particulars,  the  great  and  comprehensive  rule  of  all  is,  that 
a  king  should  consider  himself  as  exalted  by  Almighty  God  into  that  high  dignity,  as  into  a 
capacity  of  doing  much  good,  and  of  being  a  great  blessing  to  mankind,  and  in  some  sort  a 
God  on  earth  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  expects,  that  his  ministers  should  study  to  advance  hit 
service,  his  interests,  and  his  glory ;  and  that,  so  much  the  more,  as  he  raises  them  to  highi  f 
posts  of  favour  and  honour,  so  he,  whom  God  has  raised  to  the  greatest  exaltation  this 
world  is  capable  of,  should  apply  himself  wholly  to  cares  becoming  his  rank  and  station,  to 
be  in  himself  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  true  religion,  to  promote  justice,  to  relieve  and  revenge 
the  oppressed,  and  to  seek  out  men  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  bring  them  into  such  degrees  of 
confidence  as  they  may  be  capable  of ;  to  encourage  a  due  and  a  generous  freedom  in  their 
advices,  to  be  ready  to  sec  his  own  errors,  that  he  may  correct  them,  and  to  entertain  every 
tiling  that  is  su^r^estcd  to  him,  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind; 
and  to  make  a  difference  between  those  who  court  his  favour  for  th»r  own  ends,  who  study 
to  flatter  and  by  that  to  please  him,  often  to  his  own  ruin,  and  those  who  have  great  views 
and  noble  aims,  who  set  him  on  to  pursue  designs  wortliy  of  him,  without  mean  or  partial 
regards  i*)  any  ends  or  interests  of  their  own.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  prince  not  to  enooorage 
vice  or  impiety  by  his  own  ill  practices ;  it  ought  to  appear  that  these  are  odions  to  luai, 
and  that  they  give  liim  horror  :  a  declaration  of  this  kind,  solemnly  made  and  steadfly  par- 
sued,  would  Sf>on  bring  on  at  least  an  eicterior  reformation,  which  would  have  a  great  ^feet 
on  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  rising  generation,  though  it  were  but  hypocritically 
put  on  at  first.  8uch  a  prince  would  be  perhaps  too  great  a  blessing  to  a  wicked  world : 
queen  Mary  K<»cmod  to  have  the  seeds  of  aJl  this  in  her;  but  tho  worid  was  not  worthy  of 
her ;  and  wy  God  took  her  from  it. 

I  will  conclude  this  whole  address  to  posterity  with  that  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all  other  tliingA,  and  which  alone  will  carry  every  thing  else  along  ^dth  it ;  whidi  is  to 
rreoiniriend,  in  the  most  solemn  and  serious  manner,  the  study  and  practice  of  religion  to  aD 
K«)rts  of  men,  ad  that  which  is  both  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Nothing 
docri  HO  open  our  faculties,  and  compose  and  direct  the  whole  man,  as  an  inward  sense  of  God| 
of  liJH  authority  over  us,  of  the  laws  he  has  set  us,  of  his  eye  ever  upon  us,  of  his  heariiy 
our  prayiTH,  a.sHi8ting  our  endeavours,  watching  over  our  concerns,  and  of  his  being  to  jadge^ 
and  to  r<;ward,  or  pnniHh  us  in  another  state,  according  to  what  we  do  in  this.  Nothing  w31 
Hivo  a  man  such  a  detestation  of  sin,  and  such  a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  of  our 
obligations  to  holiness,  as  a  right  understanding  and  a  firm  belief  of  the  Christian  rsKgion: 
Hfitliing  can  give  a  man  so  calm  a  peace  within,  and  such  a  firm  security  against  aD  §bu» 
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and  dangers  without,  as  the  belief  of  a  kind  and  wise  Providence,  and  of  a  future  state.  An 
integrity  of  heart  gives  a  man  a  courage  and  a  confidence  that  cannot  be  shaken  :  a  man  is 
sure  that,  by  living  according  to  the  rules  of  religion,  he  becomes  the  wisest,  the  best  and 
happiest  creature  that  he  is  capable  of  being :  honest  industry,  the  employing  his  time  well, 
wid  a  constant  sobriety,  an  undefilcd  purity  and  chastity,  with  a  quiet  serenity,  are  the  best 
preservers  of  life  and  health  ;  so  that,  take  a  man  as  a  single  individual,  religion  is  his  guard, 
his  perfection,  his  beauty,  and  his  glory  :  this  will  make  him  the  light  of  the  world,  shining 
brightly,  and  enlightening  many  round  about  him. 

Then  take  a  man  as  a  piece  of  mankind,  as  a  citisKen  of  the  world,  or  of  any  particular 
state,  religion  is  indeed  then  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  for  it  makes  every  man  to  be  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  whatsoever  any  one  can  with  reason  wish  or  desire  him  to  be.  He  is 
true,  just,  honest,  and  faithful,  in  the  whole  commerce  of  life,  doing  to  all  others  that  which 
he  would  have  others  do  to  him :  he  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  of  his  country ;  he  may 
and  ought  to  love  some  more  than  others ;  but  he  has  an  extent  of  love  to  all,  of  pity  and 
compassion,  not  only  to  the  poorest,  but  to  the  worst ;  for  the  worse  any  are,  they  are  the 
more  to  be  pitied.  He  has  a  complacency  and  delight  in  all  that  are  truly  though  but  defec- 
tively good,  and  a  respect  and  veneration  for  all  that  are  eminently  so :  he  mourns  for  the 
sins  and  rejoices  in  the  virtues  of  all  that  are  round  about  him :  in  every  relation  of  life, 
religion  makes  him  answer  all  his  obligations :  it  will  make  princes  just  and  good,  feithful  to 
their  promises,  and  lovers  of  their  people :  it  will  inspire  subjects  with  respect,  submission, 
obedience,  and  zeal,  for  their  prince :  it  will  sanctify  wedlock  to  be  a  state  of  Christian 
friendship,  and  mutual  assistance :  it  will  give  parents  the  truest  love  to  their  children,  with 
a  proper  care  of  their  education :  it  will  command  the  returns  of  gratitude  and  obedience 
from  children :  it  will  teach  masters  to  be  gentle  and  careful  of  their  servants,  and  servants 
to  be  faithful,  zealous,  and  diligent,  in  their  masters'  concerns :  it  will  make  friends  tender 
and  true  to  one  another ;  it  will  make  them  generous,  faithful,  and  disinterested ;  it  will 
make  men  live  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  members  of  one  common  body,  promoting  first  the 
general  good  of  the  whole,  and  then  the  good  of  every  particular,  as  far  as  a  man's  sphere 
can  go :  it  will  make  judges  and  magistrates  just  and  patient,  hating  covetousness,  and 
maintaining  peace  and  order,  without  respect  of  persons :  it  will  make  people  live  in  so 
inofFcnsive  a  manner,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  maintain  justice,  whilst  men  are  not  disposed  to 
give  disturbance  to  those  about  them.  This  will  make  bishops  and  pastors  faithful  to  their 
trust,  tender  to  their  people,  and  watchful  over  them ;  and  it  will  beget  in  the  people  an 
esteem  for  their  persons,  and  their  functions. 

Thus  religion,  if  truly  received  and  sincerely  adhered  to,  would  prove  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  a  nation ;  but  by  religion,  I  understand  somewhat  more  than  the  receiving  some 
doctrines,  though  ever  so  true,  or  the  professing  them,  and  engaging  to  support  them,  not 
without  zeal  and  eagerness.  What  signify  the  best  doctrines,  if  men  do  not  live  suitably  to 
them  ;  if  they  have  not  a  due  influence  upon  their  thoughts,  their  principles,  and  their  lives  ? 
Men  of  bad  lives,  with  sound  opinions,  are  self-condemned,  and  lie  under  a  highly  aggra- 
vated guilt ;  nor  will  the  heat  of  a  party,  arising  out  of  interest,  and  managed  with  fury 
and  violence,  compensate  for  the  ill  lives  of  such  false  pretenders  to  zeal ;  while  they  are  a 
disgrace  to  that  which  they  profess  and  seem  so  hot  for.  By  religion,  I  do  not  mean  an 
outward  compliance  with  form  and  customs,  in  going  to  church,  to  prayers,  to  sermons,  and 
to  sacraments,  with  an  external  show  of  devotion,  or,  which  is  more,  with  some  inward 
forced  good  thoughts,  in  which  many  may  satisfy  themselves,  while  this  has  no  visible  e£Fect 
or.  their  lives,  nor  any  inward  force  to  subdue  and  rectify  their  appetites,  passions,  and  secret 
designs.  Those  customary  performances,  how  good  and  useful  soever,  when  well  understood 
and  rightly  directed,  arc  of  little  value,  when  men  rest  on  them,  and  think  that,  because  they 
do  them,  they  have  therefore  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty,  though  they  continue  stfll 
proud,  covetous,  full  of  deceit,  envy,  and  malice :  even  secret  prayer,  the  most  effectual  of 
all  other  means,  is  designed  for  a  higher  end,  which  is  to  possess  our  minds  with  such  a  con- 
stant and  present  sense  of  divine  truths,  as  may  make  these  live  in  us,  and  gOYem  us ;  and 
may  draw  down  such  assistances  as  may  exalt  and  sanctify  our  natures. 

So  that  by  religion  I  mean,  such  a  sense  of  divine  truth  as  enters  into  a  man,  and  becomeo 
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a  spring  of  a  new  nature  within  him ;  reforming  hia  thoughts  and  designs,  purif jing  his 
heart,  and  sanctifying  him,  and  governing  his  whole  deportment,  his  words  as  well  as  his 
actions ;  convincing  him  that  it  is  not  enough,  not  to  he  scandalously  TiciouSy  or  to  be  inno- 
cent in  his  conversation,  but  that  he  must  be  entirely,  uniformly,  and  constantly,  pure  and 
virtuous,  animating  him  with  a  zeal  to  be  still  better  and  better,  more  eminently  good  and 
exemplary,  using  prayers  and  all  outward  devotions,  as  solemn  acts  testifying  what  he  b 
inwardly  and  at  heart,  and  as  methods  instituted  by  God,  to  be  still  advancing  in  the  nse  of 
them  further  and  further  into  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  sense  of  divine  matters.  This  u 
true  religion,  which  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  joy  and  delight  of  every  one 
that  feels  it  active  and  strong  within  him  :  it  is  true,  this  is  not  arrived  at  all  at  once  ;  and  it 
will  have  an  unhappy  alloy,  hanging  long  even  about  a  good  man ;  but,  as  those  ill  mixtures 
are  the  perpetual  grief  of  his  soul,  so  it  is  his  chief  care  to  watch  over  and  to  mortify  them ; 
he  will  be  in  a  continual  progress,  still  gaining  ground  upon  himself;  and  as  be  attains  to  a 
good  degree  of  purity,  he  will  find  a  noble  flame  of  life  and  joy  growing  upon  him.  Of 
this  I  write  with  the  more  concern  and  emotion,  because  I  have  felt  this  the  true,  and  indeed 
the  only  joy  which  runs  through  a  man's  heart  and  life  :  it  is  that  which  has  been  for  many 
years  my  greatest  support ;  I  rejoice  daily  in  it :  I  feel  from  it  the  earnest  of  that  supmna 
joy  which  I  pant  and  long  for ;  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  else  can  afford  any  true  or  oom- 
plete  happiness.  I  have,  considering  my  sphere,  seen  a  great  deal  of  all  that  is  most  shining 
and  tempting  in  this  world :  the  pleasures  of  sense  I  did  soon  nauseate ;  intrigues  of  state, 
and  the  conduct  of  affairs,  have  something  in  them  that  is  more  specious ;  and  I  was  for 
some  years,  deeply  immersed  in  these,  but  still  with  hopes  of  reforming  the  world,  and  d 
making  mankind  wiser  and  better :  but  I  have  found  that  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  mads 
straight.  I  acquainted  myself  with  knowledge  and  learning,  and  that  in  a  great  variety, 
and  with  more  compass  than  depth  :  but  though  wisdom  exoelleth  folly  as  much  as  light 
does  darkness,  yet  as  it  is  a  sore  travail,  so  it  is  so  very  defective,  that  what  is  wanting  to 
complete  it  cannot  be  numbered.  I  have  seen  that  two  were  better  than  one,  and  that  ft 
threefold  cord  is  not  easily  loosed ;  and  have  therefore  cultivated  friendship  with  much  Mai 
and  a  disinterested  tenderness ;  but  I  have  found  this  was  also  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
though  it  be  of  the  best  and  noblest  sort.  So  that,  upon  great  and  long  experience,  I  oould 
enlarge  on  the  preacher's  text,  ^^  Vanity  of  vanities,  and  all  is  vanity ;"  but  I  must  ato 
conclude  with  him  ;  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  all  of  man,  the 
whole,  both  of  his  duty  and  of  his  happiness.  I  do  therefore  end  all  in  the  words  of  David, 
of  the  truth  of  which,  upon  great  experience  and  a  long  observation,  I  am  so  fully  assnied, 
that  I  leave  these  as  my  last  words  to  posterity :  '^  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me :  I 
Mrill  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth  many 
days,  that  he  may  see  good  ?  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 
Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good  ;  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the 
righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry ;  but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that 
do  evil,  to  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth.  The  righteous  cry,  and  the 
Lord  heareth  and  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles.  The  Lord  is  nigh  nnlo  thsm 
that  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit  *." 

*  Written  in  June,  1708,  when  the  author  thought  more,  for  each  of  its  dietatat  b  feuoddl  on  vfatoi^al 

bimtelf  near  the  end  of  the  Mstory— This  admirable  consequently  it  dictated  by  witdom.     It  is  a  lepej  t*  the 

**  conclusion/*    admirable  whether  its  sentimenta  or  it  world,  for  there  is  no  one  to  exalted  or  to  honUe  in  iH* 

eompoiition  are  more  particularly  conudered,  has  been  tion  or  in  talent,  but  will  Hod  hinuelf  tke  iilihhi  m 

published  in  a  little  rolnme  by  itself.    It  may  be  pon-  the  best  sense  of  that  term,  if  he  detenni— i  to  heMit  hy 

dertd  advantageont^y  in  every  nge  until  time  shall  be  no  the  biahop*a  adTice.— Ed. 
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Boots,  a  tortore  and  In  BMdnd, 
160 

Borel,  hif  annrer  ta  UBg  Ckuriv 
II.,  53, 216 
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Borghese,  Prince,  423 

Boucher,  in  a  plot,  747, 748,  749 

Boucour,  Mr.,  481 

Bouflers,  Mareschal,  614 ;  bis  de- 
fence of  Namiir,  614,  615;  hia 
negotiation  with  Lord  Portland 
concerning  King  James,  642; 
commands  in  Flanders,  7 12,  713, 
and  note  ;  his  conduct  in  1703 
censured,  728,  729;  his  de- 
fence of  Lille,  830,  831;  his 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Mons, 
843 

Boui-daloue,  Father,  his  character, 
368,  369 

Bowles,  Sir  John,  683 

Box,  refuses  to  be  Sheriff,  347 

Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  209  ;  his  ac- 
count how  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  delayed,  209,  210 

Boyle,  Mr.  Robert,  of  the  Royal 
Society,  ]  32,  and  note 

Boyle,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  Stale,  822 
and  note ;  is  dismissed,  856 

Boyne,  the  battle  of,  553,  554 

Bredalbane,  Earl  of,  sends  1700 
Highlanders  into  the  west  of  Scot- 
land to  live  on  free  quarter,  277  ; 
his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Glen- 
coe,  576,  617 

Braddon,  fined  for  talking  of  Lord 
Essex's  murder,  371 

Bradshaw,  the  regicide,  28 

Brandcnburgh,  Elector  of,  7,221, 
227,  244  ;  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, 474,  475 

Brandcnburgh,  Elector  of,  takes 
KeiserM'aert  and  Bonn,  541  ; 
joins  the  Dutch  in  Flanders,  615, 
640, 660, 667 ;  is  King  of  Prussia. 
See  Prussia. 

Brandon,  Lord,  415 

Braver,  Father,  368 

Brercton,  Lord,  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  Brook-House,  181 

Brett,  Dr.,  887,  and  note 

Bridgman,  Lord  Keeper,  1 53,  1 70, 
171,  and  note;  for  a  compre- 
hension, 175 ;  and  union  with 
Scotland,  189  ;  refuses  to  seal  a 
declaration  for  toleration,  and  is 
dismissed,  206 

Brihucga,  the  loss  there,  858 

Bristol,  Earl  of,  his  character,  69, 
and  note  ;  consults  with  the  Pa- 
pists for  a  general  toleration,  1 33, 
134  ;  a  prediction  of  his,  135  ; 
he  attacks  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
135,  and  note^  326,  396 

Brodcrick,  Sir  Allen,  49,  133 

Broghill,  Lord,  his  scheme  for 
uniting  the  families  of  Stuart  and 
Cromwell,  47  • 

Bromley,  Mr.,  stands  for  Speaker, 
and  loses  it,  781,  and  note;  is 
chosen  Speaker  in  1710,  859,  and 
note 

Broimker,  Lord,  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, 131 

Brounker,  148,  and  note 

Brown,  Lady,  263 

Bruce,  hb  secret  management  for 
King  James  L,  3 


Bruce,  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  tamed 
out  for  speaking  against  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws,  433 

Bruce,  a  puritan,  9 

Bruce,  Sir  Alexander,  711 

Brunswick,  667.     See  Hanotkr. 

Brussels  bombarded,  615 

Bi^dges,  Mr.  John,  865 ;  after- 
wards Lord  Cbandos,  lb.  and 
note 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  8,  and  note, 
10,  1 1, 29  ;  letter  of  his  to  King 
James,  9  * ;  courts  the  Anti-epis- 
copalians,  10  * 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  in  favour 
with  King  Charles  XL,  33 ;  his 
character,  33  and  note,  69 ;  pro- 
motes Wilkins  to  the  see  of 
Chester,  171 ;  presses  the  King 
to  own  a  marriage  with  Mon- 
mouth*s  mother,  176;  proposes 
to  steal  away  the  Qaeen,  178 ; 
brings  Davies  and  Qwyn  to  the 
King,  ib.  ;  his  friends,  180 ; 
moves  for  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment, 188  ;  is  for  an  union  with 
Scotland,  189  ;  and  an  alliance 
with  France,  201, 203, 216,218; 
binders  Ossory*s  design  on  Hel- 
voetsluys,  222 ;  sends  over  a 
French  mistress  to  the  King,  224, 
228,  229  ;  offers  to  take  out  of 
both  Houses  those  that  opposed 
the  King's  declaration,  230,238  ; 
is  attacked  by  the  Commons,  242; 
loses  the  King^s  favour,  ib. ;  op- 
poses the  Test  Act,  256,  258 ; 
questions  the  legality  of  preroga- 
tions,  267 ;  sent  to  the  Tower, 
268  and  note 

Buckingham,  (Sheffield)  Duke  of, 
(see  Nohmanby),  706  ;  is  made 
Privy  Seal  to  Queen  Anne,  706, 
819 ;  and  Lord  Steward  of  tbe 
Household,  856, 861 

Bull,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  767,  and  note 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  629  ;  marries 
the  Dnke  of  Savoy*s  daughter, 
ib.  673  ;  beads  the  French  army 
in  Flanders,  712 ;  takes  Brisack, 
729  ;  commands  in  Flanders  in 
1708,  826,  829 ;  quarrels  with 
the  Duke  of  Vendome,  842  ;  is 
Dauphin  by  his  father's  death, 
866.     See  Dauphin. 

Burnet,  made  Archbishop  of  Glaft- 
gow,  143 ;  his  chiuracter,  ib. ; 
severe  to  prisoners,  159,  160; 
proposes  a  special  council  at  Glas- 
gow,  162, 164, 166, 188 ;  against 
the  indulgence,  190 ;  resigos  his 
Archbishoprick,  1 93  ;  is  restored 
to  it,  248 ;  bis  death,  382 

Burnet,  Gilbert  (the  author)  lays 
some  grievances  of  the  cleigy 
before  the  bishops,  147;  bis  tresr 
tises  on  divorce  and  polygamy, 
177  * ;  gets  some  moderate  Pres- 
byterians into  the  vacant  churches, 
189;  chosen  divinity  •professor  at 
Gksgow,  1 93  ;  is  at  a  conference 
^th  the  PrMbyteriiSB,  1 98, 1 99 ; 


writes  Memoirs  of  the  two  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,  1 99  ;  reconciles  tbe 
Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Lauder- 
dale, 200;  proposes  a  further 
indulgence,  ib. ;  refuses  a  biriiop- 
ric,  ib. ;  refuses  it  with  the 
promise  of  the  first  vacant  arcb- 
bisboprick,  225 ;  obtains  a  farther 
indulgence,  226 ;  his  remon- 
strances to  Duke  Lauderdale,  286 ; 
has  many  marks  of  the  king's 
&vour,  ib. ;  attacks  the  Duke  of 
York  about  bis  religion,  237; 
introduces  Dr.  Stillingfleet  to 
him,  237,  238, 239;  tbe  Duke's 
private  discourse,  239 ;  Lauder- 
dale persecutes  him,  240  ;  he  is 
disgraced  at  court,  247, 248  ;  ex. 
amined  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 252  ;  is  made  Chaplain  at 
the  Rolls,  253;  his  conference 
with  Coleman,  264  ;  undertakes 
to  write  the  History  of  the  Refer, 
mation,  ib.  and  note ;  what  passed 
between  him  and  Tonge  and  Gates, 
284 ;  his  opinion  of  the  witnesses, 
287  ;  his  private  interviews  with 
the  King,  288,  290,  291 ;  his 
thoughts  on  the  exclusion,  305 ; 
his  expedient  of  a  Prince  Regent, 
327 ;  he  lives  retired,  329  ;  his 
letter  to  the  King  about  bis  course 
of  life,  333,  334,  and  note;  his 
reception  afterwards,  335 ;  his 
good  offices  to  the  Enxl  of  Argyle, 
342,  343 ;  examined  in  Council 
concerning  Lord  RussePs  speech, 
365, 366 ;  goes  over  to  France, 

367,  and  note ;  his  character  of 
some  eminent  men  there,  367, 

368,  369 ;  deposes  against  Lord 
Howard's  credit,  372 ;  turned 
out  of  all  his  preferments,  386 ; 
goes  out  of  England,  404 ;  resides 
at  Paris,  419 ;  his  account  of  the 
persecution  in  France,  420, 421, 
422 ;  well  received  at  Rome,  422 ; 
Cardinal  Howard's  freedom  with 
him,  423 ;  the  cruelty  he  saw  in 
Orange,  424 ;  his  observation  on 
the  reformed  churches,  437  ;  is 
invited  by  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess x>f  Grange,  438 ;  discovers  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Prince,  ib. ; 
his  character  of  tbe  Prince  and 
Princess,  438,  439;  much  em- 
ployed and  trusted  by  them,  439, 
440  ;  puts  the  Princess  on  de- 
daring  what  share  the  Prince  may 
expect  in  the  government,  440  ; 
forbid  their  Court  in  appearance 
at  King  James*s  instance,  450 ; 
is  more  trusted;  ib. ;  draws 
Dyckvelfs  (Hivate  imtmctions 
when  sent  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  is  prosecuted  in  Scot- 
land for  high  treason,  460 ;  natu- 
ralized  at  the  Hague,  ib.  Albe- 
ville  demands  hhn  to  be  delivered 
up  or  banished,  461,  462 ;  the 
States  answer,  462;  other  de- 
signs on  his  life,  46S  ;  acquaints 
the  house  of  Hanover  with  the 
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Prince  of  Oniige*t  dengn,  and 
iutimatet  the  probftMlitj  of  an 
entail  on  that  nmilj,  481 ;  goea 
with  the  Prince  of  Onwge  ai  hia 
Chaplain,  492;  what  paned  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  him  at 
landing,  500  ;  diawi  up  an  aaso- 
dation  at  Exeter,  502 ;  his  con- 
ference with  the  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax concerning  King  James,  60S, 
506;    protects  the  Papists  and 
Jacobites  at  London  from  insults, 
508  ;  opposes  Bcntinck  in  behalf 
of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  517  ; 
declares  her  sentiments,  519  ;  is 
made  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  529  ; 
opposes  the  imposing  the  oaths  on 
the  clei|^,  530  ;  for  the  tolera- 
tion, ib. ;   for  learing  the  com- 
prehension  to  the  Convocation^ 
631 ;  by  King  William's  order 
moves  the  naming  the  Duchess  of 
Hanover  in  the  succession,  533  ; 
enters  into  a  correspondence  with 
her,  534  ;  endeavours  to  preserve 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  538,539  ; 
Lord  Melville  excludes  him  from 
meddling  in  Scotch  afiairs,  539  ; 
his  share  in  the  scheme  for  a  com. 
prehension,  542,  543;  King  Wil- 
liam's free  discourse  to  him  about 
the  civil  list,  544  ;  Montgomery's 
plot  discovered  to  him,  546  ;  his 
reply  to  King  William  when  the 
civil  list  was   granted  for  only 
five  years,  549;    dissuades   the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  from  resign, 
ing,  551 ;  King  William's  dis- 
course to  him  before  he  went  to 
Ireland,  ib. ;  he  is  reflected  upon 
by  both  parties,  596  ;  is  for  erect- 
ing the  Bank  of  England,  599  ; 
his  friendship  with   Archbishop 
Tillotson,  605;   attends  Queen 
Mary  in  her  last  sickness,  606, 
607 ;  speaks  for  the  bill  of  aU 
tainder  against  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
637 ;  does  him  private  services, 
ib.  ;   is  made  Preceptor  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  against  his 
will,  648;  his  character  of  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy  and  conversa. 
tion  with  him,  655 ;  he  publislies 
an  Exposition  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  658 ;  amotion  to  remove 
him  from  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter rejected  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  great  majority,  663 ; 
bu  conduct  in  that  Princess  edu- 
cation,   668,    669;    the   lower 
House  of  Convocation   censure 
his  Exposition,  691  ;  but  refuse 
to  point  out  their  objections,  ib. ; 
he  attends  King  William  in  his 
last  sickness,  701 ;  his  character 
of  that   Prince,  702,  703;    he 
opposes  a  clause  in  the  bill  for 
Prince  Geoige  of  Denmark,  722 ; 
his  zeal  against  the  occasional  bill, 
721,  741;  his  scheme  for  aug. 
menting  the  poor  livings  in  Eng. 
land  takes  effect,  745,  746;  he 
•igues  for  the  union,  802;  his 


reflectioni  on  it,  804,  805 ;  h» 
propoaet  that  forfeituret  in  trea- 
son shall  not  affbct  the  posterity, 
837 ;  argues  against  Sacheverel, 
851 ;  tpeaka  freely  to  the  Queen, 
858 ;  reasons  for  continuing  his 
history  beyond  its  first  intended 
period,  858,  854 ;  his  jusUficar 
tion  of  the  old  Ministry,  869 ;  he 
speaks  freely  to  the  Queen  against 
the  peace,  874 ;  his  sentiments  aa 
to  censuring  Whiston's  tenets  in 
Convocation,  887:  a  speech  pre- 
pared by  him  in  case  the  Ministry 
had  moved  for  an  approbation  of 
the  peace,  899,  900,  901,  902, 
903 

Burton,  175,  333 

Buys,  plenipotentiary  at  Qertmy- 
dembei^,  855,  889 

Byng,  Sir  George,  sent  after  Four- 
bin  to  Scotland,  824,  825 ;  pro- 
vents  the  Pretender's  landing 
tHere,  chases  the  French  fleet, 
and  takes  their  Vice-admiia],  825 


C. 


Caoiz,  the  expedition  thither,  716, 
717 

Calamy,  Edmund,  refuses  a  bishop- 
ric, 126,307 

Calembuigh,  Admiral,  saves  the 
Dutch  fleet  near  Beachy  by  a 
stratagem,  555 

Calouitz,  Cardinal,  729 

Callieres,  630 

Camaret,  a  design  upon  it  miscarries, 
602 

Cambray,  Archbishop  of,  651,  657 

Campbell,  &ther  and  sonimprisoned, 
408 

Canada,  an  expedition  thither  un- 
successful, 871 

Cant,  21 

Capel,  Sir  Henry,  817;  votei  for 
the  exclusion,  319 

Capel,  Lord,  sent  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  to  Ireland,  596 ;  is  made 
Lord  lieutenant,  618;  bis  di»* 
pute  with  Porter  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor there,  619 

Caprara,  574 

Caraffa,  574 

Cardenas,  DonAlonsode,endeaTouiB 
to  engage  Cromwell  in  the  Span- 
ish interest,  47 

Caigill,  executed,  338 ;  obstinacy  of 
his  followers,  ib. 

Carlisle,  Eari  of,  42, 247, 687, 708 

Carlton,  Sir  Dudley,  bis  advice 
to  King  James  L  to  beware  of 
Priests,  5 

Carmarthen,  Marquis  of,  (see  Dam- 
by)  made  president  of  the  council, 
526 ;  sets  the  whigs  upon  attack- 
ing the  Marquis  of  Halifiuc,  527 ; 
is  himself  attacked,  564 ;  discovers 
a  negotiation  witli  king  James,  ib. ; 
is  attacked  for  a  present  said  to 
have  been  made  him  by  the  Eaat 
India  Company,  611 ;  impeached 


for  It,  612 ;  he  is  made  Duke  af 
Leeds,  616.     See  Lom 

Carmarthen,  Marquis  of;  his  son, 
eommanda  a  aqoadroB,  616 

Caroo,  133 

Carril,  a  divine,  with  Richard  Cram. 

well.  54 
Gantairs,  his  letten  taken,  225;  a 
persecutor  of  eonvraticlea,  2^, 
267;  hispraeticca  againat  Lander- 
dale  and  Staley,  287,  291 ;  diaa 
in  horror,  291 
Carstairs,  Mr.  William,  tortwed, 

379,  and  note 
Cart%rright,  made  biahop  of  Cheater, 

442 
Casal  surrendered  to  be  demolialied, 

616 
Cassilis,  Earl  of,  12;  aent  to  the 
Hague  to  treat  with  king  Charles 
II.,  33 ;  desires  to  ezpbia  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  96;  qnili  hie 
employmenta,  ib. ;  movea  in  par- 
liament against  the  King't  av. 
lying  a  papist,  118,  153 
Cassilis,  Earl  of,  hia  son,  ^dnH  tha 

act  to  punish  eonvratickst  196 
Castile,  Almlrante  of,  775 
Catalonia,  a  rising  there,  775 
Catinat,  Maieschal,  190,  692,  712 
Cavendish,  Lord,  232 ;  hb  ^anc« 
ter,  259  and  note ;  dcnsta  fieaa 
going  to  conndl,  817 ;  offsit  la 
manage  Lord  RoiaeTa  escape,  364. 
See  DRvomiRK 
Cecil,  Secretary,  his  privmte  eerra* 

spondenoe  with  king  Jaaea,  3 
Cellier,  Mra.,  geta  Danfrifldd  a«t 

of  priaon,  315 
Century  XVIII.  how  oMaed,  67S« 

674,  675 
Cevennea,   the  inauneetion  Iheray 
716,  733 ;  is  quieted  at  laet,  759 
Chaise,  Fkther  la,  his  chaiactw,  369 
Chamberhun,  Dr.,  478 
Chamillaid,  829;  ha  ii  i1iiMiin\ 

842 
Charity  Schools,  then  riM  har^ 

651,  709 
Charlea  of  Gratx,  a  palioo  of  the 

Jesnits,5 
Charlea  Lewis,  Eleetor  Matioa,Ua 
motivea  of  choosing  a  reHgioB,  6 
Charlea  V.,  Emperer,  aabdMa  tht 

Bmalcaldick  leagne,  206 
Charlea VI., (see Cbabub in.  Wk§ 
of  Spain)  cheaen  Boupcnr,  tmi. 
erowned  at  FkanUbit,  876,  674 ; 
•ends  Prinee  EqfeiM  to  Ea^fami^ 
879;  reaolveatocanyoBltewiK 
with  Fraaea,  891.  883p  8M; 
will  not  coaae  into  the  trntj  af 
Utreeht,896 
Chariea  II.,  King  af  SpalB,  596; 
hearty  i|piiitt  FnuBd^  Ml ;  li 
attacked  in  OalaloniB,aBa  nXkfmi 
by  the  Ei«liah  6eat,  601,  668; 
hia  aickneaa,  629, 645»  648, 686| 
a  treaty  lor  the  paitilloB  of  lii 
aocccasion,  656 ;  kla  d«aih,  taji 
pretended will,672;  thtDokitiC 
Anjott  declared  Ua 
Charles  IIL,  King  of  Spaia, 
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by  England,  730;  comes  over 
hither,  731,  732;  goes  to  Liftbon, 
732;  thence  to  Catalonia,  775 ;  is 
for  besi^ng  Barcelona,  ib. ;  his 
letters  to  Queen  Anne  and  Lord 
Godolphin,  777;  Valentia  and 
Catalonia  declare  for  him,  790; 
stays  at  Barcelona  when  besieged 
by  the  French,  790, 792  ;  delays 
going  to  Madrid,  793 ;  Arra- 
gon  declares  for  him,  ib. ;  and 
Carthagona,  794;  takes  Alicant, 
ib. ;  Earl  Rivers  sent  with  forces 
to  him,  796  ;  bis  aflbirs  take  an 
unhappy  turn,  808,  809,  811; 
seven  thousand  Imperialists  sent 
him  from  Italy,  811  ;  he  marries 
the  Princess  of  Wolfenbuttle, 
81 1,  812  ;  complains  of  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  820 ;  his  con- 
duct in  Spain  censured,  ib. ;  sup. 
plies  sent  from  Italy  to  Spain  by 
Sir  John  Leak,  82G ;  the  campaign 
in  1709,  842 ;  the  battle  of  AU 
macara,  857  ;  he  goes  to  Madrid, 
858  ;  the  battle  of  Villa  Viciosa, 
ib. ;  he  is  neglected  by  his  Allies, 
and  his  affairs  go  amiss,  ib. ;  he 
succeeds  to  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, 866 ;  quiets  the  troubles 
in  Hungary,  ib. ;  leaves  his  Queen 
in  Spain,  and  goes  to  Italy,  870 ; 
thence  into  Germany,  ib. ;  is 
chosen  Eniperor,  ib.  SeeCH*RL£s 
VI.  Emperor. 

Charles  I.  of  Engknd,  at  first  a 
friend  to  Puritans,  10  ;  dislikes 
his  father's  familiar  beb?  viour,  ib. ; 
crowned  in  Scotland,  1 1  ;  erects 
a  new  bishoprick  at  Edinburgh, 
1 2 ;  feebleness  of  the  government, 
15;  complaints  of  Popery,  ibid.; 
ill  state  of  the  King's  affairs,  17 ; 
good  ad  vice  given,  but  not  followed, 
23,24,  and  note;  his  slowness 
ruins  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  27  ;  his  character,  28,  29; 
his  conduct  towards  the  Queen, 
29,  and  note  ;  the  secret  of  the 
design  of  erecting  the  Netherlands 
into  a  republic  ill  kept  by  him, 
30 ;  who  were  chiefly  concerned 
in  his  death,  28  ;  his  death  turned 
the  nation,  30 ;  his  statue  at 
Charing  Cross,  248,  and  note. 

Charles  II.,  his  son,  proclaimed 
King  by  the  Scots,  32  ;  they  send 
com mi;$si oners  to  him  at  the 
Hague,  35  ;  he  goes  to  Scotland, 
and  is  ill  used,  35, 37  ;  his  decla- 
ration condemning  himself  and  his 
father,  37  ;  attempts  to  escape, 
but  prevented,  ib. ;  is  crowned 
and  takes  the  covenant,  38 ;  comes 
into  England,  and  is  pursued  by 
Cromwell,  ib. ;  a  body  in  the 
Highlands  stand  firm,  38.  39; 
their  little  army  routed,  40 ;  the 
king  and  his  brother  dismissed 
from  France,  48 ;  he  changes  his 
religion  there,  ib. ;  goes  to  the 
congress  at  tho  Pyrenees,  56; 
matters  in  Elnghind  tending  to  his 


restoration,  he  goes  to  Breda,  56 ; 
he  is  called  home  without  terms* 
58, 59 ;  the  nation  runs  into  vice, 
60 ;  the  King*s  character,  61,  and 
note;  the  state  of  his  court,  61, 
62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69 ; 
the  chief  of  the  Scots,  70.  71, 
72 ;  a  general  pardon  in  Scotland 
advisedr  73;  and  to  demolish 
CromwelPs  forts,  ib. ;  and  for 
settling  the  church,  74  ;  the  King 
confirms  Presbytery,  75 ;  a  coun- 
cil for  Scotch  affairs  at  Whitehall, 
76;  the  committee  of  estates 
meet,  77 ;  a  parliament  called,  ib. ; 
the  king  disapproves  of  the  reds- 
sory  act,  80 ;  is  indifferent  as  to 
restoring  episcopacy,  87 ;  angry 
at  the  Incapacitating  act,  100  ; 
gives  himself  up  to  pleasure,  108 ; 
account  of  his  mistresses  and  ille- 
gitimate children,  109*,  110*, 
111*;  maintains  the  indemnity, 
111  ;  his  marriage,  Il2;  sells 
Dunkirk,  117;  the  ceremony  of 
his  marriage,  118;  Ireland  settled, 
119;  his  declaration  for  toleration, 
133;  discontinues  the  ecclesias- 
tical commissionin  Scotland,  1 45 ; 
augments  the  forces  there,  ib. ; 
resolves  on  the  Dutch  war,  147 ; 
the  victory  over  them  not  followed, 
148  ;  the  English  fleet  saved  by 
Prince  Rupert,  154;  a  rebellion 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  158  ;  is 
defeated,  and  the  prisoners  se- 
verely used,  159,  160,  161  ;  the 
Scotch  council  changed  and  mo- 
deration shown,  161 ;  the  Scotch 
army  disbanded,  163 ;  the  King 
tries  to  regain  the  affections  of  his 
people,  167  ;  rides  through  the 
city  while  the  Dutch  were  in  the 
river,  168 ;  grows  weary  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  169  ;  seems  to  &vour 
A  comprehension,  171 ;  enters 
into  the  triple  alliance,  ib. ;  of- 
fended at  many  of  the  Bishops, 
175 ;  will  not  own  a  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmonth*s 
mother,  176;  sets  on  Lord  Roos's 
divorce,  177  ;  will  not  send  the 
Queen  away  by  surprise,  178; 
goes  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
solicits  votes,  184  ;  orders  an  in- 
dulgence in  Scotland,  189 ;  dis- 
likes the  act  against  conventicles, 
196;  shuta  up  tho  Exchequer, 
204 ;  suspends  the  penal  laws  by 
hu  declaration,  205,  206  ;  an  at- 
tempt on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet, 
205 ;  compluns  to  Sheldon  of  the 
sermons  against  Popery,  207; 
creates  his  mistress  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  224 ;  jealousies  of 
him,  228 ;  divisions  at  court,  229 ; 
and  in  council,  230,  231  ;  can- 
cels his  own  declaration  suspend- 
ing the  nenal  laws,  232 ;  sends 
Plenipotentiaries  to  Cologne,  234; 
calls  a  parliament  io  Scotland, 
240  ;  mediatea  a  peace  between 
France  and  Holland,  244;  he 


{ncTo^nes  the  Parliament  in  Eng- 
and,  245;  and  in  Scotland,  ib.; 
deals  roughly  with  the  Scotch 
lawyers  in  appeals,  246  ;  marries 
his  niece.  Lady  Mary,  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  272  ;  his  easi- 
ness in  signing  piqiers,  277 ;  re- 
fuses to  see  the  Scotch  Lords  who 
come  up  with  complaints  of  Lau- 
derdale, 278 ;  suffers  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  intercede  for 
them,  ib. ;  his  going  to  Newmar- 
ket when  the  Popish  plot  broke 
out  is  censured,  288 ;  refuses  his 
assent  to  the  militia  act,  290 ; 
his  sense  of  the  Plot,  ib. ;  his 
message  to  the  Commons  against 
Mountague,  291 ;  the  Parliament 
prorogued,  294  ;  a  reward  offered 
for  farther  discoveries  of  the  Plot, 
298;  a  new  parliament  called, 
800 ;  he  refuses  3eymour  for 
Speaker,  ib. ;  disowns  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's mother,  ib. ;  changes  his 
council,  302 ;  debates  in  council 
about  dissolving  the  Parliament, 
311;  sends  Monmouth  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  818; 
when  ill,  sends  for  the  Duke  of 
York,  315;  jealousies  of  him, 
315,  316;  sends  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Scotland,  318;  asks  a 
supply  for  Tangier,  320  ;  sum- 
mons a  parliament  at  Oxford, 
827  ;  likes  the  scheme  of  a  Prince 
Regent  in  lien  of  the  exclusion, 
ib. ;  by  his  declaration  complains 
of  the  three  last  parliaments,  829; 
charters  of  corporations  surren- 
dered to,  346 ;  changes  in  the  min- 
istry and  divisions,  848,  849 ;  the 
Rye-house  plot,  356  ;  a  procla- 
mation thereupon,  357 ;  his  con- 
cern for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
858 ;  sends  to  the  Common  Coun- 
dl  of  London  to  deliver  up  their 
charter,  370;  calling  a  parliament 
proposed,  but  reJMted,  ib. ;  he 
pardons  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
873;  forbids  him  the  court,  374; 
a  passage  between  him  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ib.  ;  he  deter- 
mines that  husbands  in  Scotland 
shall  be  fined  for  their  wives 
going  to  conventicles,  877 ;  aban- 
dons Tangier,  384 ;  a  stfoage 
prsctice  in  a  trial  of  blood,  388 ; 
and  in  the  marriage  of  the  Eari 
of  Clancorty's  son,  888,  889; 
employs  Papists  in  Ireland,  and 
tries  to  model  the  army  there, 
889 ;  suspicions  of  his  declaring 
himself  a  Papist,  890 ;  a  new 
scheme  of  government  eoneerted 
at  Lady  Portsmouth*s,  ib ;  the 
King's  fondness  of  her,  891 ;  hit 
sicknessy  ib. ;  takes  the  sacrament 
in  the  Popish  way,  392;  his  death, 
393;  a  remaricoble  story  relating  to 
it,  398, 394,  and  note ;  hisehanc 
ter,  394 — 897,  and  note ;  attempt 
to  festuM  hb  gimnU,  654, 86& 
3o 
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Charlton,  402 

Charnock  is  aent  over  to  King 
JaiDeg,612 ;  engagesinthcAsuau- 
natioD-plot,  622, 625 ;  is  executed, 
and  dot's  not  acquit  King  James 
of  it,  625,  626 

Charter  of  Loudon,  ai|^nienta  in 
the  Kingfs  Bench  concerning  its 
forfeiture,  350;  the  jndgment 
given,  351 

Charteris,  Mr.,  his  character,  146, 
166,  192,  196;  refuses  a  bishop, 
rick,  200,  342 ;  attends  on  the 
Earl  of  Ai^yle  at  his  execution, 
406 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  his  death  and 
character,  657,  and  note 

Chimney  Money  discharged  in  Eng- 
land at  the  revolution,  532,  and 
note ;  is  established  in  Scotland 
soon  afier,  562 

Cholmley,  Sir  Henry,  moves  tho 
abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  8* 

Church,  the,  a  party  watch-word, 
779, 849 

Churchill;  Lord,  sent  Ambassador 
to  France,  401;  his  chaiactcr, 
486,  and  note ;  goes  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  Axminster,  501. 
See  Maelborough,  Earl  of 

Churchill,  Tiady,  her  character,  486 ; 
accompanies  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark to  Northampton,  501.  See 
Maklborough,  Countess  of 

Civil  List  granted  but  for  a  year, 
532.  546  ;  for  five  years,  for  life, 
647 ;  a  debt  upon  it  paid  by  a 
mortgage  of  part  of  the  revenue, 
901 

Ciaget,  Dr.,  307 

( -lancarty.  Countess  of.  recommends 
her  son's  education  to  Or.  Fell, 
388 ;  he  is  takcu  from  thence, 
389 

Clarendon*  Earl  of,  for  rejecting 
Lord  Antrim*8  petition,  25  ;  hia 
character,  62,  and  note  ;  di^usts 
the  Cavaliers,  66  ;  persiuides  the 
King  to  observe  the  indemnity, 
72  ;  is  for  keeping  garrisons  in  tho 
Scotch  forts,  74 ;  pro|>oses  a  Scotch 
council  at  AVhilchall,  76  ;  pre- 
vents an  attack  on  Duke  Lauder- 
dale, 82;  zealous  for  restoring 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  88,  98, 
99 ;  against  the  incapacitatiug  act, 
100  ;  tries  to  support  Middleton, 
ib.;  his  moderation,  104 ;  his 
good  advice  in  disbanding  the  old 
army,  105;  and  in  maintaining 
the  indemnity,  112;  refuses  a 
present  of  10,000/.,  113;  visits 
none  of  tho  King's  mistresses, 
119;  makes  good  judges,  ib. ; 
adviiics  the  declaration  as  to  eccle- 
sia»tical  affairs,  121,  122,  126, 
127,  131 ;  tries  to  divide  the 
the  PapisU,  133,  134,  135  not 
consulted  as  to  the  Dutch  war, 
137  ;  disgraced,  169,  170,  and 
note;  his  integrity,  171;  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  172  ; 
goes  beyond  sea  at  tb«  Kiug*s  de- 


siro,  172 ;  hanitbedby  set  of  par- 
liameut,  173,  and  nota 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  hia  too,  his  chft- 
ncter,  173 ;  theCommontaddicM 
against  him  as  fisvonriog  Papbta, 
320,  333;  made  Lieutenant  of 
Ireknd,  4 1 9. 434 ;  recalled,  434 ; 
reflects  on  King  James,  and  joins 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  503,  and 
note;  sent  to  treat  with  the 
Lords  sent  by  King  James,  5(l4; 
reconciles  himself  to  the  Jacobites, 
511  ;  for  a  Prince  Regent,  518 ; 
he  opposes  the  government,  541 ; 
corresponds  with  King  James, 
564 ;  is  pardoned,  but  confined 
to  his  house  in  the  country,  565 

Clarendon,  Countess  of,  156,  477, 
478 

Clarges,  his  character,  55,  67,  and 
note 

Claypole,  married  Cromwell*sdauglu 
tcr,  54 

Clayton,  328 

Clement,  Prince,  chosen  coadjutor 
to  Cologne,  482,  489,  490 

Clei^,  English,  agreat  heat  against 
them,  307 ;  their  controversy 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  429  ; 
by  whom  managed,  430 ;  invite 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  defend 
them,  446;  welcome  him  here,ib.; 
an  ill  humour  spreads  amongst 
them  at  the  revolution,  531 ;  they 
take  the  oaths  with  too  many 
reservations,  541 ;  instrumental 
to  corrupt  the  people,  ib. ;  act 
contrary  to  their  oaths,  584  ;  op- 
pose Archbishop  Tillotson,  595  ; 
divisions  among  them,  651,  669, 
670 ;  irreconcilable  to  Dissenters, 
ib. ;  raise  a  cry  of  the  Church  in 
danger,  709, 741, 745,751, 785; 
their  ill  humour  increases,  840 ; 
they  espouse  the  causo  of  Sachc- 
verel,  848 ;  many  incline  to  Po- 
pcrj-,  887. 888 

Clergy,  Scotch,  pleased  with  Dal- 
ziei's  cruelty  in  the  West,  161 ; 
their  behaviour  blamed,  166; 
arc  ill  used  by  the  Presbyterians, 
ib. ;  move  for  a  national  Synod, 
246;  insulted  by  the  Piesby- 
terians  at  the  revolution,  510 ; 
are  in  the  interests  of  King  James, 
538  ;  which  occasions  the  abolish- 
ing episcopacy  in  Scotland,  618 

Clevehind,  Duchess  of,  62,  lOD*, 
178 

Clifford,  his  character,  152,  and 
note,  169,  180;  made  Lord 
Treasurer,  307 ;  one  of  the  Cabal, 
ib.,  228 ;  his  zeal  for  Popery,  ib. 
229  ;  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Cabinet  Council,  230,  aud  note, 
231*;  is  disgraced,  231,  236, 
396 

Cochnn,  358,  404,  406,  407 

Cohojn,  a  ga>at  engineer.  615,  712, 
728 

Coin,  its  ill  state,  608 ;  consultations 
to  prevent  clipping,  612;  Lord 
Somers*s  expedient,  ib. ;  the  coin 


rectifteil,  620 ;  eost  the  natioo  fwt 
millions,  628 

Cblebester,  Loid,  501 

Coleman,  his  character,  245;  in- 
trigues,  262, 263;  conference  wiiL 
Dr.  Boraet  and  ethers,  264 ;  ae^ 
cnsed  by  Gates,  283 ;  his  leilcn 
confirm  the  Popish  plot,  283, 
285;  hh  trial,  289;  rad  exetn. 
tion,  290 

Colledge,  his  trial  and  eondemnation, 
332,  and  note 

Cologne,  Elector  of, puts  his  eoopt-y 
into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
214;  his  death  and  ckii:ifr*<*r, 
481 ;  the  state  of  Cologne  at  his 
death,  482  ;  his  suecesscr's  con- 
duct, 694,  894 

Colt,  Sir  William,  581 

Colvil,  103,  and  note 

Committee  of  eonncil  ocst  nmnd 
the  West  of  Scotland,  193 

Comprehension  attempUd  at  the 
restoration  irithoot  snceess,  125; 
attempted  in  vain  nt  the  revoln- 
tion,  542,  543  ;  happy  it  did  sol 
succeed,  543,  544 

Compton,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of 
London,  261,  262,  and  note;  au 
tends  King  Charles  in  his  tsst 
sickness,  392 ;  is  against  repcalug 
the  test,  425 ;  refuses  to  suspend 
Dr.  Sharp,  430 ;  brovghk  before 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioo,  431 : 
suspended  by  them,  ih. ;  meets  st 
the  Lord  Shrewsbuiy's,  452 ;  foi 
the  Prince  of  Orangei,  485 ;  eon 
vevs  the  Princess  of  Dennuric  tc 
Northampton,  501 ;  pvcs  in  a  fist 
of  Tories  for  the  lieatenaacy  ef 
Ixradon,  548, 691 ,  693,  awi  Mie: 
his  death,  902 

Con,  291 

Conde,  Prince  of,  makes  the  Span- 
wrds  court  Cromwell,  47 ;  Ins 
character  of  the  French  King  and 
Ministry,  221,  222 ;  adnirBS  the 
Prince  of  Onnge,  250^  370;  his 
character,  368 

''Conduct  of  the  AlUet,**  % 
pamphlet,  873 

Coniers,  281, 283 

Conspirators  meet  at  Weali't 
hers,  855 ;  rendexvoas  ea  Tan- 
ham  Green,  623;  some  eKsft,  the 
rest  are  seized,  624 

Conti,  Prince  of,  270,  639 ;  a  ess- 
didste  for  the  crown  of  Pelud, 
640 ;  his  deseent  thcn^  ik 

Convention  of  estate*  toned  iato  a 
parUamenk,  58,  122,  528 

Convocation  alter  the  Os^wse 
Pnyer,  125, 126 ;  give  the  Uig 
four  subsidies,  135;  v^  *s 
scheme  for  a  ciwnpwhewiee,  844; 
prorogued  for  ten  jeHm,  544^858, 
670;  meet  in  1780,  888»  8«9. 
690 ;  their  proeeedinge,  C 
putes  between  the  t«» 
691 ;  the  hfiier  P 
hooks,  691,  693;  dhislwi  by 
King  WiUitH'a  death,  788L7K 
the  two  Hwmm  nmw  Chirir  *• 
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pulei,  726,  727;  tbo  Ministry 
intcrpoM  in  vain,  727  ;  the  lower 
IIouso  vote  episcopacy  of  divine 
right,  ib. ;  meet  in  1704,  751 ; 
and  in  1705,  771;  farther  dis- 
putes  between  the  two  Houses, 
789  ;  the  Queen*8  letter  to  them, 
ib.  ;  are  prorog^ued,  7.90 ;  insist 
that  they  cannot  be  prorogued, 
sitting  the  parliament,  805,  806, 
807  ;  the  Prolocutor's  contumacy 
and  submission,  807  ;  prorogued j 
839;  meet  in  1710,  86«  ;  their 
licence  excepted  against,  867  ;  a 
new  licence,  ib. ;  the  representa- 
tion of  the  lower  House,  ib.  ; 
an9thcr  of  the  upper  House,  ib. ; 
iho  opinion  of  the  Judges  as  to 
their  juiisdiction,  868 ;  the  upper 
House  censure:*  Whiston*s  doc- 
trine, ib. ;  lower  House  concurs, 
ib. ;  carried  to  the  Queen,  ib. ; 
their  proceedings  in  1712,  886, 
887 ;  their  censure  on  Whiston 
not  confirmed  by  the  Queen,  868, 
886;  the  Bishops  condemn  the 
re- baptizing  Dissenters,  888 ;  the 
lower  House  do  not  concur  in 
this,  ib. 

Cook,  Sir  William,  4 

Cook,  the  regicide,  28 

Cook,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  196 

Cook*s  opinion  of  treason  in  Ix)rd 
Russel's  case,  361 

Cook  sent  to  the  Tower,  426 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor  of  the 
India  Company,  611  ;  examined 
as  to  170,000/.  said  to  be  given 
for  secret  service,  ib. ;  sent  to 
the  Tower,  ib. 

Cook,  tried  for  being  in  the  plot  of 
invasion  in  1696,  627 ;  con- 
demned  and  banished,  ib. 

Copenhagen  besieged,  667 ;  a  plague 
there,  872 

Cornbury,  170;  his  character,  174, 
and  note  ;  his  regiment  joins  the 
Prince  of  Oi'ange,  501,  and  note 

Cornish,  chosen  Sheriff,  his  charac- 
ter, 318,  320;  executed,  417 

CoH'uption,  how  universal,  669 

Cosens,  Bishop,  177,  and  note 

Cotton,  Sir  John,  264,  798 

Covenanters,  their  leader's  charac- 
ters, 1 6  ;  disputes  among  them, 
40.  41,  42 

Coventry,  Mr.  Honry,  204, 247  and 
note,  274 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  the  Duke 
of  York's  Sccrotary,  115;  his 
character,  180,  and  note  ;  made 
Secretary  of  State,  204, 247, 258, 
273;  against  a  land  army,  an 
odd  expression  of  his,  274 ;  ano- 
ther explained,  293 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  rofleeti  on  the 
King's  amours,  183,  and  note; 
has  his  nose  slit,  ib. ;  those  who 
did  it  banished,  184 

Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  246 

Cowper,  Mr.,  made  Lord  Keeper, 
779,  and  note;  refuses  the  usual 
New  Year's  gifts,  788  -^.ii  madea 


P6er  and  Lord  Chancellor,  801  ; 
resigns  the  seals,  866 

Craig,  Dr.,  8 

Cranboum,  executed  for  the  Assas- 
sination plot,  627 

Crawford,  Earl  o^  24  ;  his  charac- 
ter, 70 — 75 ;  opposes  the  recis- 
sory  act,  80  ;  declares  against 
episcopacy,  88,  96,  99;  at  the 
head  of  the  Presbyterians,  541 

Credit,  public,  very  great,  787  ; 
sinks  upon  the  change  of  the 
ministry,  857 

Crew,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of 
Duresme,  431,  and  note 

Croft,  Dr.  Herbert,  made  Dean  of 
the  Chapel,  174;  his  character, 
ib.» 

Cromarty,  Earl  of,  762,  853 ;  see 
Tarbrt 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  argues  with  the 
Scotch  for  the  king's  death,  25  ; 
enters  Scotland,  27  ;  dissembles 
when  chai^^  with  putting  force 
upon  the  parliament,  27,  28  ;  in 
suspense  as  to  the  king's  death, 
28 ;  marches  into  Scotland,  35  ; 
defeats  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  ib.  ; 
his  letter  on  that  occasion,  86  *  ; 
Edinburgh  capitulates,  36 ;  he 
displaces  the  Governor  of  Aber- 
deen, 38 ;  builds  three  forts  in 
Scotland,  40  ;  deputies  sent  to 
him  from  the  general  assembly, 
42 ;  his  maxims,  ib. ;  his  arts 
in  gaining  partiee,  43,  44 ;  de- 
bates for  making  him  king,  45  ; 
he  refuses  the  crown,  ib.,  and 
note  ;  seizes  money  from  the 
Spaniards,  47  ;  inquires  into  the 
state  of  the  protestants  in  France, 
48;  espouses  the  French  inte- 
rest in  opposition  to  Spain,  ib. ; 
his  designs  in  the  We«t  Indies, 
49 ;  his  zeal  for  the  protestants 
abroad,  50,  51  ;  some  curious 
passages  in  his  life,  51,  52 ;  his 
public  spirit,  52 ;  the  whole  woild 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  53 ;  his 
death,  54 

Cromwell,  Richard,  bit  ion,  de- 
clared protector,  54  ;  re«gns,  ib. 

Crook,  Sir  Geo.,  253,  and  note 

Cud  worth,  Dr.,  hit  character,  127 
and  note,  807 

Culpepper,  Lord,  506,  518 

Cumberland,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  569,  and  note 

Cunningham,  Sir  John,  161,  812 

CutU,  Lord,  624 

Czar,  see  Muscott 


D. 


Dada,  Nuncio  to  IQng  James,  448 
Dalrymple,  President  of  the  session 
in  Scotland,  245  and  note,  340 ; 
much^^sted  by  King  William, 
538';  made  Lord  Stair,  540 
Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  his  son,  a 
oommisaioner  to  tender  the  crown 
to    King   William   tnd  Queen 


Mary,  538 ;  made  conjuncf  sew 
rrctai^  of  state  with  Lord  Melvil, 
567;  is  dismisMxl,  577,  617, 
708,  801,  and  note.  See  Stair 

Dalziel.  General,  145;  defeats  the 
rebels  at  Pentland  Hill,  159  ; 
his  cruelties  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, 160, 161,  and  note 

Danby,  Earl  of,  patron  of  tlie  church 
party,  248,  and  note ;  is  attacked 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  254 ; 
his  discourse  with  Mons.  Cour- 
tin,  261)  262,  268;  tries  to 
bring  the  king  off  from  the 
French  interest,  271  ;  proposes 
the  Lady  Mary's  marriage  with 
the  Prince  of  Ora.ige,  ib.  ;  sup- 
ports Lauderdale,  279  ;  gets  the 
king  to  ask  an  additional  revenue 
of  300,000/.  for  life,  ib. ;  is  uni- 
versally hated,  ib.,  280,  281, 
291 ;  his  letters  to  Montague 
concerning  a  pension  to  King 
Charles  from  Franco,  291  ;  im- 
peached, 292 ;  the  Lords  will  not 
commit  him,  ib. ;  treats  with  the 
country  party  for  a  new  parliiv- 
mcnt,  294 ;  quits  the  treasury, 
800  ;  prevails  on  the  king  to 
send  away  the  Duke  of  York, 
ib. ;  is  prosecuted  by  the  Com- 
mons notwithstanding  the  king's 
pardon,  301 ;  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  him,  302,  303  ;  is  sent 
to  the  Tower,  306  ;  is  bailed 
with  the  Popish  Lonis,  383; 
joins  for  inviting  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  452,  485,  487,  5()1, 
517,  518  ;  made  Marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  526  See  Carmar- 
then 

Dangerfield,  his  meal -tub  plot,  315, 
316;  convicted  of  perjury  and 
whipped,  408 ;  his  death,  ib.  and 
note 

Dantzick,  a  plague  there,  844 

Dorien,  the  Scots  settle  there,  651  ; 
pursue  it  at  a  vast  expense,  652  ; 
driven  away  by  the  Spaniards, 
661,  662;  voted  in  parliament  a 
national  affiur,  662 ;  great  dis- 
orders on  it,  ib. ;  it  is  a  great 
inducement  to  the  union,  804 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  sent  to  demolish 
Tangier,  385  ;  commands  the 
fleet  against  the  Prince  of  Oionge, 
487 ;  is  forced  into  Portsmouth, 
500 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  made  Secretary 
of  State,  856 

D'Avaux,  465,  487 

Dauphin  of  F^ce,  eommonds  in 
Germany  in  1698, 590 ;  in  Flan- 
ders kk  1694,  601,  661  ;  for 
accepting  the  King  of  Bptin't 
will,  672 ;  for  owning  tho  Pre- 
tender King  of  England,  696; 
his  death,  866 

Dauphin,  hit  son,  885  ;  Ida  death 
■nd   choractOT,   ib.     See   Bur- 

GUMDT  * 

Dauphiny,  eompoignt  there,  583, 
590,616,842    . 
3o3 
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Davis,  Mrs.,  ono  of  King  Charles 
the  Sccond*8  uiistrcsses,  1 1 1  * 

Dftws,  Sir  Williiini,  made  Bidiop 
of  Chester,  81b\  817.  and  note 

D'Estc,  Mary,  married  to  the  Duko 
of  York,  234,  and  note 

Do  Guiche,  Count,  his  intrigues, 
•202 

De  Groot,  204 

Delanicrc,  Lord,  tried  and  acquit- 
ted, 426  ;  raises  a  regiment  for 
the  Prince  of  Oraiigc,  501, 
507  ;  made  Earl  of  Warrington, 
527,  and  note.    Sco  Warring- 

TON 

l>cluva],  in  the  admiralty,  579, 
585 

Denhigh,  Earl  of,  17 

Denmark,  King  of,  203  ;  his  death, 
669 

Denmark,  King  of,  his  M»n,  his 
alliance  against  Sweden,  b'59 ; 
makes  peace  hy  King  William*s 
mediation,  667,  G68  ;  his  troops 
join  tlie  confederates  at  Ramil- 
lies,  794;  goes  to  Italy,  845; 
attacks  tlie  Swedes,  and  is  de- 
feated in  Schonen,  845,  846 ; 
besieges  Stralsund  and  Wismar 
without  surcc«s,  872 ;  the  Danes 
ore  heat  hv  Steinbeck,  893 

Denmark,  Gcoige  Prince  of,  he  mar- 
ries the  Princess  Anne,  366, 476, 
486,  501  ;  a  settlement  on  him 
of  100,000/.  a-year  if  he  survive 
the  Queen,  722 ;  he  is  made  lord 
high  admiral,  with  a  council,  and 
generalissimo  of  all  the  forces, 
706,  732 ;  he  sends  a  fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean^  734 ;  jealous 
of  having  too  little  power,  816  ; 
answers  the  complaints  of  the 
Admiralty,  819;  his  death  and 
character,  833,  and  note 

Denmark,  Anne,  Princess  of,  sent 
to  Bath,  477,  486;  retires  to 
Northampton  at  the  revolution, 
502,  518,  519  ;  her  revenue  set- 
tled by  parliament,  578 ;  creates 
a  misunderstanding  with  king 
and  queen,  ib. ;  made  up  at  the 
.death  of  Queen  Mary,  613  ;  her 
ton's  education,  648 ;  her  beha- 
viour at  his  death,  669  ;  she  suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown,  704.  See 
QuECN  Annk 

Derby,  Eari  of,  856 

De  Ruyter,  surprises  our  fleet  at 
Solbay,  215 

Desborough,  45 

D'Estrces,  Cardinal,  423 

D'Estrees,  Mareschal,  579 

Des  Vardcs,  his  disgrace,  202 

Devonshire,  Earl  of,  (soe  Cavkn- 
Disn),  is  at  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
486  ;  joins  in  inviting  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  486,  487.  501 ;  made 
lord  steward  of  the  household, 
528;  is  a  duko,  627,  708,  750, 
817  ;  is  turned  out,  856  ;  moves 
for  a  bill  of  precedence  for  the 
Buke  of  Cambridge,  877,  S79 

I>e  Witt,  John,  his  character,  148, 


1 49  ;  Amsterdam  weary  of  kim, 
150;  worsts  the  English  at  sea, 
154,  155;  his  errors,  213, 216; 
his- tragical  deatli,  217,  and  note 

De  Witt,  Cornelius,  tortured,  317, 
and  note 

Dickson,  21,  and  note 

Digby,  Sir  Everard,  his  letters,  5 

Dighy,  Geoige  Lord.  See  BaisTOL, 
Earl  of 

Dissenters,  courted  by  King  James, 
446;  their  debates  and  resolu- 
tions, 446,  447  ;  dirisions  among 
them,  650,651,667 

Divorce,  the  bishops  divided  about 
it,  600,  601 

Dodd,  one  of  SacheverePs  eounsel, 
848 

Dodwell,  broaches  strange  notions, 
887  and  note 

Dolbcn,  Archbishop  of  York,  382, 
andLote,  431 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  his  character,  1 79, 
and  note,  203 ;  made  lord  cham- 
berlain, 528  ;  gives  Prior  an 
education,  872 

Dorset,  Lady,  502 

Doughty,  Dr.,  518 

Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  9 

Douglas,  a  minister,  20 

Douglas,  Marquis  of,  346 

Downing,  Ambassador  to  Holland, 
1 37  and  note 

Druinlanrig,  Lord,  jdns  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  501 

Drummond  invites  King  Charles  II. 
to  Scotland,  39,  145,  162;  is 
imprisoned,  249 

Dr>'dcn,  a  character  of  his  plays, 
183 

Dublin  declares  for  King  William, 
554 

Duffus,  Lord,  98 

Dugdale,  his  evidence  in  the  pojHsh 
plot,  294,  295,  296, 299,  309, 
323,  324,  332 

Dumfries,  Earl  of,  13,  145 

Du  Mont,  engaged  to  assassinate 
King  William,  580 

Dunbarton,  Enrl  of,  288 

Duncomb,  180,  590,  and  note 

Dundee,  Earl  of,  heads  the  epis- 
copal  pany  in  Scotland,  510; 
goes  to  Scotland  to  raise  rebel* 
lion,  537  ;  raises  the  Highlands, 
540 ;  routs  the  king's  forces,  ib. ; 
is  killed  in  the  action,  ib.,  and 
note 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of,  15 

Dunkirk,  sold  to  the  French,  117; 
delivered  to  the  Euglish  to  be 
demolished,  891,  894,  896 

Dunmoor,  discovers  Balmerinoch*s 
petition,  12 

Dutch,  the,  worsted  at  sea  by  the 
duke  of  York,  147,  148  ;  engage 
the  English  with  advantage,  154; 
bum  the  ships  at  Chatham,  168, 
and  note ;  their  Smyrna  fleet 
attempted,  205 ;  surprise  the 
English  in  Soibay,  215 ;  redneed 
to  great  extremities,  216,  217, 
222,  223;    oiv   Imtcd    by   the 


English,  575,  621,  G53t  >of 
King  William,  575,  659 ;  tbeir 
good  eonduet  in  their  qnaiters, 
575 ;  they  own  the  Dnke  of 
Anjon  Kiof  of  Spain,  675 ;  de- 
mand assistance  from  **^^inrf 
and  obtsin  it,  678,  682;  leve 
the  Dnke  of  Mariborongh,  7(M ; 
prohibit  trade  with  France,  720, 
728,  842;  divisions  amongst 
them,  728,  855 ;  consent  to  the 
congress  at  Utrecht,  874 ;  their 
first  barrier  tnaty,  882,  883; 
condemned  by  parliament,  883, 
884 ;  reflected  on  in  the  Com- 
mens*  address,  884;  their  me- 
morial thereupon,  ib.;  tbeqnen 
disengsges  herself  from  the  alli- 
ances with  them,  889 ;  their  plan 
of  peace,  892;  they  sign  the 
treaty  at  Ulrccht,  894.  896; 
their  second  banier  treaty,  892, 
893.  894 

Dyckvelt,  ambassador  to  Englsnd, 
216 ;  his  charscter,  218,  224, 
416;  sent  again  with  instme^oBs 
to  manage  all  sorts  of  peoplo  in 
England,  450,  451,  452,  495 

Dysart,  Countess  of,  165^  188, 194 


E. 

EAa^  Bishop  of  Salisbniy,  152, 
and  note 

Earthquake,  in  Engknd  in  1692, 
583 

East  India  Company,  tlidr  secret 
presents,  611 ;  a  new  company 
elected,  647.  654  ;  thn  tiro  cam- 
panics  join,  698 

Eckercn,  battle  of,  728 

Elliot,  taken  with  Lord  PtaHon, 
64,  65 

ElphinsUm,  3.  See  BaLimuiMcn 

Ely,  Bishop  of;  his  letten  to  8t 
Germains,  564 

EfHscopacy,  prejudices  sgainsf  it, 
103  i  abolished  in  Seotknd,  638, 
561 ;  voted  by  the  lownr  house 
of  convocation  to  be  of  ^mm§ 
right,  727 ;  an  act  teenrlif  it  at 
the  union,  801 ;  ia  tolnnled  in 
Scotland,  881 

Equivalent,  to  Scotland,  799 ;  bvw 
bestowed,  80S 

Essex,  Esri  o^  24,  25,  169 ;  hb 
chancter,  265;  amb— nJm  in 
Denmaili,  ibi;  mado  ISmilfBant 
of  Ireland,  265,  286  |  at  the 
head  of  the  treasaryy  302 ;  pro. 
poses  limitations  en  the  Dnkn  sf 
York,  803;  against  tho  ada. 
sion,  ib.  ;  and  thn  hkhnftT  right 
of  voting,  806,  311,  314^  315; 
quits  the  treasur,  315,  816; 
for  the  cjwlusioa,  820, 32S,SSa^ 
831.335,352,354,  360|  K-t 
to  tha  Tower,  860;  Mt  imA 
there,  161 ;  th«  uaafkim 
it,  371,  and  note 

Essex,  Conntcm  oC  8,  S60 

Esterfattj,  Gudiad,  729 
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Evcre,  294 

Kvcranl,  327 

F^ugcno.  Princo  of  Savoy,  his  rise, 
644  ;  beats  tho  Turks  near  Bel- 
grade, ib. ;  commands  in  Italy, 
679;  liis  conduct  successful,  692; 
liis  attempt  on  Cremona,  693, 
715;  beats  the  French  at  Lu- 
Tara,  715,  72 H  ;  president  of  tho 
council  of  war  at  Vienna,  729 ; 
joins  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
in  Bavaria,  7^3  ;  his  share  in 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  754, 
75.5 ;  beats  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
domc  in  Italy,  774,  791  ;  his 
marrh  to  relieve  Turin,  796, 
797  ;  beats  the  French  and  raises 
the  siege,  797  ;  his  share  in  tho 
victory  at  Oudenardc,  827;  takes 
IJlle,  828,  830,  831 ;  his  share 
in  the  battle  of  Mens,  843,  844 ; 
secures  the  peace  of  the  empire 
in  1711,  870;  comes  to  Eng- 
land, 879,  and  note ;  his  cha- 
racter, ib.,  881  ;  commands  in 
Flanders,  886, 889 ;  takes  Ques- 
noy,  891 ;  besieges  Ijandrecy, 
but  forced  to  raise  the  siege  by  a 
loss  at  Denain,  ib. 

E) TO,  Solicitor-general,  his  opinion 
as  to  prosecuting  Dr.  Sacheverel, 
846  ;  is  a  manager  at  tiie  trial, 
848 


F. 


Farrl,  Pensioner,  his  character, 
218,  438  ;  his  letter  to  Stew-ard, 
463,  494  ;  his  friendship  with 
Dalrymple,  539 

Fagel,  General,  774 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  16,  28,  33 

Fairfax,  Dr.,  55 

Fairfoul,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  89, 
93 

Falconbridge,  Earl  of,  54,  247 

Falmouth,  Earl  of,  148 

Farmer,  refused  to  be  chosen  pre- 
sident of  Magdalen  College,  444 

Faiio,  438 

Faur,  of  the  Sorbonne,  368 

Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  388,  442 

Fcnwick,  tho  Jesuit,  tried,  294, 
298,  308 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  his  account  of 
an  assassination  designed  in  1695, 
f>12;  is  in  a  plot  of  invasion, 
626,  627  ;  taken,  ib. ;  his  pre- 
tended disco verioB,  63 1 ,  632,  ib. ; 
prevails  on  Goodman  to  go  be- 
yond sea,  ib.  ;  is  attainted  by 
bill,  632 — 636;  practices  as  to 
his  discoveries,  636,  637;  his 
execution,  637 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Bohemia,  6 

Feiguson,  at  West's  chambers,  355, 
37 1  ;  cabiils  in  Holland  unth  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  404|  405, 
4 1 0,  4 11  ;  in  a  plot  against  King 
William,  545,  561  ;  and  against 
Queen  Anne,  747,  749 

Fcvcrsharo,    Earl   of,   392;   com- 


mindfl  against  Monmouth,  412, 
and  note ;  sent  with  a  message 
from  him  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
506,  507 

Feuillado,  Duko  de,  besiegCB  Turin, 
796,  697 

Filmer*8  Patriarchal  scheme,  372, 
847 

Finch,  attorney-general,  241,  242, 
and  note ;  made  a  peer,  526  and 
note,  699.  726 

Fire  of  London,  155, 156, 157,  and 
note 

Firmin,  Thomas,  6.48.  649,  650 

Fisher  discovers  the  Assassination- 
plot,  622 

Fitton,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  431, 
and  note 

Fitsharril,  327, 328 ;  hU  trial,  330, 
331,  332 

Flatkders,  see  Netherlands 

Fleetwood,  45 

Fletcher,  attorney-general,  72,  77 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  405,  411 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  saves  England, 
554 

Foley,  Mr.,  opposes  the  court,  589 ; 
chosen  speaker,  611;  chosen  a 
second  time,  619  ;  for  a  land- 
bank,  625 

Forbes,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  12 

Fountain,  for  making  Cromwell 
king,  44 

Fountainhall,  Lord,  his  Diary,  379 

Fouquet,  113 

Fourbin,  Cardinal,  366 

Fourbiu,  Admiral,  sent  to  Scotland, 
824 

Fowler,  Dr.,  307 ;  made  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  569,  and  note 

Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
deprived,  528 

Francis,  Father,  refused  his  degrees 
at  Cambridge,  444 

Frazier,  sent  from  St.  Germains  to 
Scotland,  737  ;  hia  discovery  to 
tho  Duke  of  Queensbury,  ib., 
746,  748 

Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  mar* 
ries  King  James  the  First's 
daughter,  5 ;  chosen  King  of 
Bohemia,  ib. ;  is  defeated  and 
flies  to  Holland,  5,  6 

Frederick  II.  declares  for  the  Hel- 
vetian confession,  6,  7 

Freeman,  Mr.,  a  leading  tory,  81 7 

French,  the,  their  king*s  preten« 
sions  to  Flandecs,  171 ;  hia  suc- 
cess in  Holland,  2 14, 215 ;  loves 
flattery,  222;  takes  Bfaestrieht 
and  Valendennei,  235 ;  andBou. 
chain,  269,  270;  declines  a  bat- 
tie,  270 ;  is  angry  at  the  Prince 
of  OFange*s  marriage,  272 ;  takes 
Ghent  and  Ypres,  274 ;  seizes  on 
Lttxemburgh,  367  ;  his  disputes 
with  the  pope,  886,  432  ;  warns 
King  James  of  the  Prince  of 
Orango*s  designs,  487  ;  ofiiDrB 
him  troops,  ib. ;  and  threatens 
tho  States  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
488;  prohilnta  Dutch  mannfiw- 
tures,  489;  hit  manifeito  of  war 


against  tho  emperbr,  489,  490, 
and  againtt  the  pope,  490 ;  Eng- 
land proclaims  war  against  him, 
532;  the  joy  in  France  upon 
report  King  Williani  was  killed 
at  the  Boyne,  553 ;  the  French 
gain  the  battle  of  Flnurus,  554 ; 
beat  the  confederates  at  sea,  555 ; 
alarm    the   English  coast,    ib. ; 
gain  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  and 
Namur,  581,  583  ;  gain  the  bat- 
tle of  Lauden,  591 ;  take  Char, 
leroi,  ib. ;    take  some  of   the 
English  and  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet, 
593;  offer  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
to  Spain,  598,  603  ;  they  try  to 
get  a  peace,  591,  604  ;  break 
their  cartel,  but   forced  to  ob- 
serve it,  614,  621,  622,  623; 
new   attempts    by   them   for  a 
peace,  630, 638,  641,  642 ;  they 
conclude  a   treaty  at   Ryswick, 
642,  643  ;  they  treat  for  a  par- 
tition of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
656,   660,    661  ;     break    their 
treaty  upon  the  King  of  Spain's 
death,  672, 673 ;  coinipt  a  party 
in  parliament,  675,  676  ;  nego- 
tiate  with  the  States,  677»  682  ; 
own  the  Pretender  King  of  £ng- 
bnd,  696;  join  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  728  ;  beat  the  Germans 
and  take  Augsburg  and  Landau, 
729,  730 ;  discover  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  designs,  733 ;  seize  on 
his  troops  in  their  senrioe,  ib. ; 
are  beat  at  Blenheim,  754  ;  their 
credit  low,  771,  805,  826  ;  their 
preparation  in  1706, 792  ;  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Barcelona, 
ib.  ;  beat  at  Ramilliea,  794 ;  lose 
many  towns,  795 ;  evacuate  Italy, 
807 ;  try  for  peace,  808 ;  their 
success  at  Stolhoven,  809;  sink 
many  capital  ships  at  Toulon, 
810;  their  descent  in  Scotland 
unsuccessful,  824,  825 ;  surprise 
Ghent. and  Bruges,  827;  boat 
at  Oudenarde,  ib. ;  and  at  Lef- 
finghen,  828,  829;  loae  Lille, 
830 ;  n^^tiate  for  peace,  840  ; 
their  king  will   not  ratify  the 
preliminaries  agrred    on,    841, 
842;  further  negotiations,  854, 
855 ;  send  ministen  to  Gertruy- 
denbei^,855 ;  nothing  concluded, 
855,  858  ;  their  preUininariet  in 
1711,  872, 873 ;  their  proposals 
at  Utrecht,  884 ;  they  beat  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  at  Denain, 
891  ;    take    Marchiennes    and 
Quetnoy  and  Douay,  ib.  ;  tiieir 
princes  of  the  blood  renounce  all 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
King    Philip  to    the  crown  of 
France,  892;   they  deliver  up 
Dunturk  to  be  demolished,  891, 
894 ;  their  treaty  with  England 
and  the  States,  895,  896 ;  their 
treaty  of  eommeree  with  England, 
896,  897 ;  they  tend  the  Pro- 
tender  away  to  Lorrsin,  895 
Friend,  in  the  plot  of  inva^on,. 
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626  ;  receives  absolutiou  at  Ty- 
burn,  627 

FroBt,  ■ent  by  Saville  vrith  «  fwgcry 
to  Scotland,  15 

Froaty  a  hard  one,  831 

Fureteroburg,  Prince  of,  Dean  of 
Colojpie,  seized,  235 ;  made  Car- 
dinal, 432  ;  pretends  to  be  coad- 
jiitor  of  Cologne,  ib. ;  the  French 
king  espouses  his  cause,  489 


O. 


(JAGE,  informs  Cromwell  about  the 
West  Indies,  49 

Gallas,  Count,  the  emperor*s  am. 
bosMLdor,  873 

fjalwar,  Earl  of,  (see  Roitviony,) 
sent  to  Savoy,  628  ;  general  in 
Portugal,  757  ;  loses  his  ami  at 
Dadajos,  777;  takes  Alcantnra, 
791  ;  marches  into  Spain,  ib. ; 
Ukes  Ciudad-Roderigo,  7^)3  ; 
loses  the  battle  of  Almanza,  809, 
811;  returns  to  Portugal,  820 ; 
his  conduct  censured  by  the 
House  of  Urds,  859,  860,  861 

Garrard,  Sir  Samuel,  846,  848 

(iarroway,  23*3 

(iauden.  Bishop,  author  of  **Eikon 
Baailike,**  31 ;  summary  of  the 
evidence  for  and  against  his  claim 
to  the  authorship,  3 1  • ,  32  • ,  33  • 

<  jauUier,  Abbot,  873 

Cjaunt,  Mrs.,  her  execution,  416 

Gee,  430 

Crcnott,  bombarded,  384;  its  sub- 
mission to  France,  385,  603 

frcorge,  Prince  ;  see  Denmark 

(icrmanv,  campaigns  there,  541, 
581,  590,  601,615,  616,  712, 
714,  7*28,  753,  754,  765,  772, 
774,  794,  795,  809,  812,  829, 
830,  843.  858,  870 

(iertiuydculiciY}  conferences  there, 
855,  889 

((ibrnltnr,  taken  by  Sir  Geoi^ 
RiMik,  757  ;  besieged  by  the 
French.  758  ;  the  siege  raised  by 
Leak,  771 

(jibson,  Colonel,  deputy.govcnior 
of  Exeter,  502 

Gilmore,  79 ;  is  president  of  the 
session,  83 

Ci inkle.  General,  563,  and  note, 
567  ;  takes  Athlone,  57.1  ;  gains 
the  battle  of  Aughrim,  and  re- 
duces  Ireland,  ih.,  572  ;  made 
Earl  of  Athloue,  see  Athlonk 

Girald,  295 

(tlasgow.  Dean  of,  sent  to  King 
William  from  the  e]iiscopal  party 
in  Scotland,  538 

C;l*»ncairn,  Earl  of,  38,  39,  60,  72; 
made  chancellor  of  >Scotland,  75, 
77,  102-;  opposes  Shaq/s  vio- 
lence, 140 

Glencoc,  massacre  there,  576,  577, 
and  note;  enquired  into  by  the 
parliament.  G17,  620 
(iloucester,  Duke  of,  his  iharactrr. 
1 16,  and  note 


Gloucester,    Duke   of,  put    in   a 

method  of  education,  648,  and 

note ;  his  death  and   character, 

668,  669 

Giro  for  making  Cromwell  king, 

44 
Godden,  295,  296 
Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  hii  cha- 
racter, 284;  is  munlered  and 
his  body  found,  284,  285,  291 ; 
his  murderers  discovered,  295 
Godolphin,  Sir  William,  285 
Godolphin,  Mr.,  in  the  treasury, 
302  ;  his  character,  817,  and 
note;  for  the  exclusion,  322; 
secretary  of  state,  384 ;  is  in  the 
scheme  lud  at  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth's,  390 ;  one  of  the 
queen's  household,  400;  sent  by 
King  James  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  503 ;  again  in  the  trco- 
sury,  527  ;  made  lord  treasurer 
by  Queen  Anne,  706,  731,  745, 
7()3,  764  ;  declares  for  the  whigs, 
779,  816,  835;  raises  the  pub- 
lic credit,  787  ;  his  zeal  for  the 
union,  804 ;  prevails  to  have  Mr. 
I larley  dismissed,  821,  852;  is 
himself  turned  out,  856  ;  and  at- 
tacked bv  the  new  miuistr}*,  865, 
869  ;  his  death,  893 
Goodenough,  355,  356,  374,  417, 

and  note 
Goodman,  evidence  as  to  the  plot 

of  invasion,  627,  632 
Goodwin,  John,  a  fifth -monarchy 

man,  43,  107,  and  note 
Gooflwin,   Thomas,  an  expression 

of  his  in  prayer,  54 
Gordon,  10,  13 

Gordon,    Duke    of,    governor    of 
Edinburgh   Castle,  509 ;  main- 
tains  it  for  Kin^  James,  537 
Gould,  Judge,  748 
Govan  execute<1,  85 ;  a  Jesuit,  his 

trial,  294,  308 
Gowcr,  Luqon,  Mr.,  70G;  made  a 

I>cei,  726 
Gowrie*s  conspiracy,  a  circumstance 

omitted  by  all  the  historians,  9 
Grafton,  Duke  of,  joins  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  501 ;    killed  at  the 
siege  of  Cork,  559,  and  note 
Graham,  333,  504, 565 
Grandval,  undertakes  to  kill  King 
William,  580,  581 ;  confesses  it, 
and  is  executed,  706 
Granvill,  Mr.,  made  a  peer,  726 
(Jieen,  295,  296 
Green vill  made   earl  of  Bath,  67  ; 

his  character,  67  ' .  Sec  Bath 
Gregg,    his     correspondence    wiih 
France,  82-1 :  is  condemned  and 
executed,  821,  822,   823,  and 
note 
Gre^',  Lord,  his  trick  in  passing  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  321 ;  meets 
Monmouth  at  Shepherd's,  352  ; 
escapes  out  of  the  Tower,  359  ; 
meets   Monmouth    in    Holland, 
405 ;  his  ill  conduct,    41 1  ;    is 
pardoned,  414,  and  note 
(*rvydon,    Admiral,    comma uJs    a 


squadron  in  the  West  loditf 
735;  attempts  Plorentia  aomic 
ccsafally,  735,  741 

Grimttime,  Sir  Horbottlc,  pifw 
the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wi|fat, 
27 ;  ehaifet  Cromwell  with  fivm 
on  the  Purlioment,  27,  56;  ia 
chosen  speaker,  104 ;  mode  inaa- 
ter  of  the  rolls,  253;  hit  cha- 
racter, 253,  254,  and  note;  bii 
wife's,  254  ;  hit  death,  386 

GroUus,  204,  21 1 

Grove,  Dr.,  node  Bnbop  of  Chi. 
Chester,  569,  and  nolo 

Gueldennalien,  714 

Guilford,  Lord,  6&1 

Gnise,  House  of,  try  to  emlnoil 
England,  1,  2 

Guiscard,  his  attempt  on  Mr.  Har- 
ley,  864  ;  is  wounded  in  council, 
ib. ;  dies  of  his  wounds,  ib. 

Gunning,  Bishop,  a  managrr  at  the 
Savoy  conference,  124.  289,382, 
383,  and  note ;  hit  cbaneter, 
124  • 

Gunpowder  Plot,  5 

Gusuvut  Adolphut,  210 

Guthry*s  remonstrance  to  King 
Charles  L,  77,  84 ;  hit  i|Mch 
and  execution,  85 

Guthry,  an  inccndianr,  15A,  ISO, 
111* 

Gwynu,  Mrs.,  893 


U. 

Habkas  Corpus  act  ranied  Vy  a 
trick,  82 1 ;  the  ministry  indem- 
nified for  breaking  it  iu  time  of 
d:inger,  562,  585 

Hnckston,  his  execution,  S37,  338 

Hadintonn,  Earl  of,  a  promoter  of 
the  union,  800 

Hague,  12,  13;  •  congmst  of 
princes  there,  56G;  negotialiant 
there  for  peace,  840,  841,  842 

Haies,  a  banker,  bis  trU,  888 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  mores  for  limi- 
tations on  rettorin|[  the  king,  58; 
for  a  comprehention,  175;  his 
opinion  as  to  treason  in  Lsid 
RussePs  ease,  862 

IIalc^  Sir  Edward,  bb  trial  on  the 
test  act,  427  ;  follows  K*^ 
James  beyond  sea,  504 

Hslewyn,  30,  211 ;  hb  ^aractcr. 
219,224,249 

Hall,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Oxfbid, 
468 

Hall,  Dr.,  made  Bisliop  of  BtnIsI 
569,  sod  note 

Hallift^,  Marquis  of,  bit  dmiacler, 
181,  182;  opposes  the  teal,  256; 
dismissed  from  council,  268,968, 
281,  287 ;  is  again  in  eoncil, 
802 ;  agsinst  the  e»clnaio«,  Wl 
for  limitatwns,  303,  312,  315, 
319 ;  commons'  addreaa  afsiasl 
him,  320 ;  his  expedient,  391 ; 
is  for  Lord  Staffaid,  395,  SS7; 
his  saying  ahovl  aiWiiM,  380, 
333,  885,  342; 
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Rochester,  348 ;  his  services  for- 
gotten, 349,  366  ;  brings  Mon- 
mouth into  favour,  373 ;  his 
jest  on  Rochester,  384»  389 ; 
his  jest  on  a  Siam  missionary, 
390;  complains  of  erasures  in  the 
treasury  books,  391 ;  moves  in 
council  to  examine  who  liavc 
taken  the  test,  418,  419;  dis- 
missed, 420  ;  argues  for  the  test, 
4*25;  meets  at  Lord  Shrewsbury's, 
45'2,  485 ;  sent  by  King  James 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  503, 
507,  51 1,  517,  518  ;  made  privy 
K-al,  526;  is  attacked  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  quits  the 
court,  544 ;  heads  the  opposi- 
tion, 585 ;  his  deaths  6 13 

IJallifax,  Lord  (see  Montague), 
674,  677 ;  is  impeached  by  the 
Commons,  680,  681,  685;  his 
answer,  685 ;  acquitted  by  the 
Lords,  688,  708  ;  his  project  for 
a  public  library,  745,  788,  789  ; 
argues  for  the  union,  802,  819, 
839 

HalloH-ay's  conspiracy,  355  :  and 
execution,  374 

Halloway,  Judge,  470 

Hal  ton,  Lord,  *200  ;  charged  with 
perjury,  339 

Hamburgh,  sedition  there  quelled, 
814 

Hamden,  his  character,  353,  354; 
sent  to  the  Tower,  360;  his 
trial,  374,  375,  404,  415;  ad- 
vises  a  clause  in  King  William's 
speech,  5*29 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  16;  his  secret 
powers,    22  ;    in    favour    with 

•    Cliarics  H.,  34 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  character, 
7 1 ,  and  note,  80  ;  gainst  restor- 
ing episcopacy,  88,  101  ;  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  161, 165, 
192,  199,  200,  224,  240,241, 
245,  247,  249,  267  ;  complains 
of  the  Highlanders  quartered  in 
the  West,  278,  291,  312,  338  ; 
for  the  succession  in  the  duke  of 
York,  338,  433  ;  with  others  of 
the  Scotch  nobility,  addresses  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  510  ;  is  pre- 
sident of  the  convention  in  1689, 
637,  538  ;  is  commissioner  of 
parliament,  538,  539,  560  ;  re- 
fuses it  in  1690,  560,697;  is 
commissioner  in  1693,  597;  his 
death  and  chai-acter,  613 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  son,  711, 
749,  762,  799,  800;  opposes 
the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  836 ; 
umde  Duke  of  Brandon,  876 ; 
refused  to  be  admitted  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  877  ;  appointed 
ambassador  to  France,  892; 
killed  by  Lord  Moliun  in  a 
duel,  ib. 

Hamilton,  Duchess  of,  187,  197, 
49R,  799 

Hamilton,  heads  the  rebels  &t  Both- 
well -Bridge,  313 

Hauiilton,  Cieneral,   sent    to  treat 


iWth  Tyrconnel,511  ;  King  Wil- 
litm's  humanity  to  him  at  the 
Boyne,  559 

Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  89 

Hamilton,  made  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
434 

Hammond,  Henry,  his  character, 
121  and  note 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  817 

Hanover,  Duko  of,  481  ;  quits  the 
French  interest,  573  ;  made  an 
elector,  ib.,  660 

Hanover,  (Duchess  of,)  Elcctrcss 
of,  proposed  to  bo  named  in  the 
•uccession,  533 ;  is  named,  682 ; 
a  further  security  for  their  sue 
cession,  723 ;  deiagns  to  invite 
her  over,  768 ;  debated  in  pai^ 
liament,  782  ;  a  regency  in  case 
of  absence,  783,  784 ;  her  suc- 
cession gmiranteed,  882,  883, 
892,  893 

Hanover,  Elector  of,  her  son,  has 
the  garter  sent  him,  684 ;  sur- 
prises the  Dukes  of  Wolfenbut. 
tic  and  Saxe  Gotha,  711;  com- 
mands tho  army  on  the  Rhine, 
812,830,  838.  843;  his  mini- 
ster's  memorial  against  the  treaty 
witii  France,  874 

Hanover,  Electoral  Prince  of,  mar- 
ries the  Princess  of  Anspach, 
811  ;  has  precedence  in  tho 
House  of  Lords  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 877,  879 

Horbord,  Sir  Charles,  his  character, 
257 

Harbord,  Mr.,  582 

Harcourt,  Mareschal  de,  842 

Harceurt,  295  ;  his  trial,  308,  310 

Harcourt,  Sir  Simon,  706 ;  draws 
the  act  of  union  very  artfully, 
802  and  note ;  adheres  to  Mr. 
Harley,  817  ;  lays  down  with 
him,  822 ;  counsel  for  Sache- 
verel,  648  ;  made  attorney-gene- 
ral,  856  ;  and  lord-keeper,  ib. 

Hardy,  Captain,  718 

Hare,  Dr.,  885  and  note 

Harlay,  president  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  368,  642 

Harley,  Mr.,  opposes  tho  court, 
589,  625 ;  is  chosen  speaker, 
674  and  note,  683,  695  ;  is 
made  secretary  of  state,  752,804; 
sets  up  independent  of  Lord 
Godolphin,  816,  817,  818,  819, 
820,  821  ;  lays  down  his  em- 
ployment, 822  ;  his  spies  ill 
chosen,  ib. ;  contrives  s  change 
of  ministry,  852, 856  ;  promotes 
enquiries  into  abuses,  862;  is 
stabbed  by  Gniscard,  864,  fend 
note  ;  is  made  Earl  df  Oxford  and 
Mortimer,  866.    See  Ozrou> 

Haro,  56,  717 

Harrington,  43  ;  for  choosing  par- 
liaments by  bidlot,  55,  and  note 

Harris,  sent  by  King  James  to  assist 
in  the  assassination,  622 

Harrison,  the  rogidde,  executed, 
106  and  note 

Harvpy,  his  answer  to  the  king,  255 


Hascard,  Dr.,  386 

Havcrsham,  Lord,  his  saying  at  a 
conference,  687 ;  it  raises  great 
contests,  688,  691,  781,  819 

Hawkins,  331 

Hay,  12 

Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  699  ;  secre- 
tary of  state,  706  and  note 

Heinsius,  Pensioner,  842,  889 

Hemmings,  apothecary,  his  story  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  death, 
478 

Ilendei'son,  Alexander,  20* 

Honly,  Mr.,  his  story  of  Kii^ 
Charles's  death,  393  and  note 

Henry,  Prince,  believed  to  bo  poi- 
soned, 4  and  note 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Chief  Justice, 
427,  and  note ;  goes  the  Wcstera 
circuit,  428  ;  made  an  ecclesias- 
tical commissioner,  431  ;  a  judge 
in  the  seven  bishops'  trial,  470 

Herbert,  Admiral,  against  repealing 
the  test,  428,  and  note  ;  goes 
over  to  Holland,  483 ;  is  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
492,  493.  494,  495,  498  ;  made 
Karl  of  Torrington,  528.     See 
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Hervall,  de,  his  account  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  732 

Hervey,  John,  his  reply  to  King 
Charles,  255  ;  his  character,  ib.* 

Hervey,  Mr. ,  made  a  baron,  726 

Hesse,  Jjandgrave  of,  481,  582, 
590,  660,  755 

Hesse,  a  Prince  of,  638,  667,730  ; 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  757  ;  his 
bravo  defence  of  it,  758;  goes 
with  King  Charles  to  Catalonia, 
775;  killed  in  attacking  Fort 
Montjui,  776 

Hesse,  a  prince  of,  defeated  by  Count 
Medavi,  798 

Hewes,  337 

Heylin,  31 

Hicks,  Dr.,  277, 887  and  note 

High  Church,  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  Low  Church  whec 
begun,  670,  671,727 

Hill,  295,  296 

Hill,  General,  his  expedition  tc' 
Canaila,  871 

Hoadley,  Mr.,  his  character  and 
writings,  847 

Hobbcf,  69 ;  his  Leviathan,  128 
and  note 

HolUnd,  Sir  John,  745 

Holland,  disorders  there,  6.  See 
Dutch 

Holies,  Lord,  his  advice  bow  to 
save  Lord  Strafford,  19;  and 
end  the  Civil  War,  23,  27  ;  his 
character,  65  and  note  ;  and 
conduct  in  Prance,  142  ;  opposes 
the  test,  256,  267,287;  against 
the  bishops'  votes  in  treason,  306 

Holmes,  attacks  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
flf  et,  205,  and  note 

Holmes,  rprresponds  with  Argyie, 

379 
Holstein  Duke  of,  660,  667,668, 

716 
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Uolt,  Sir  John,  mado  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  5'27,  666  ; 
hif  behaviour  in  the  aflUr  of 
Aylesbury,  748,  768,  807;  his 
death  and  character,  850  and 
note 

Home's  tiial,  345 

none''s  execution,  364 

Hooper,  Dr.,  430,  690,  and  note  ; 
is  made  a  bishop  and  opposes  the 


union,  802 


Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  12  and  note 

Homcck,  Dr.,  709 

Hough,  Dr.,  chose  president  of 
Magdalen  College,  445  ;  turned 
out  by  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, 445,  446  and  note ;  is 
made  Bbhop  of  Oxford,  569 

Howard  of  Eacrick,  Lord,  16 

Howard,  Lord,  249,  285,  331  ; 
brings  Monmouth  and  Sidney 
acquainted,  353,  355, 357, 359  ; 
his  coufcHion  and  examination, 
ib.,  360  ;  evidence  against  Lord 
RuBsel,  360,  361,  362 ;  against 
Sidney,  371>  372  ;  and  Uamdcn, 
374 

Howard,  Cardinal,  423 

Howe,  John,  Mr.,  719  and  note, 
722,  724 

Howel,  155 

Hubert  confesses  sotting  fire  to 
London,  ib. 

Huddleston  gives  King  Charles  IL 
the  Sacrament,  392 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  corresponds  with 
Argylo,  404 

Humiercs,  367 

Hungary,  wars  there  with  the  Turks, 
573,  582,  603,  617,  629,  644; 
a  peace,  ib. ;  the  Hungarians  re- 
volt, 694,  759,  729 ;  an  accom- 
mediation  treated  without  suc- 
cess, 760 ;  campaigns  there,  778, 
791,  807,  832,  846 ;  all  matters 
accommodated,  866 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  his  bravery, 
683,713 

Huntley,  Marquis  of,  kills  the  Earl 
of  Murmy.  10,2:i 

Hutchinson,  187,  190;  refuses 
Leightoun's  terms  for  a  compre- 
hension, 196,  197,  198 

Hutton,  Dr.,  Physician  to  King 
William,  gives  two  remaricable 
instances  of  his  equality  of  tem- 
per, 558 

Huy  taken  by  King  William,  601 

Hyde,  Clianccllor,  39,  48,  58,  59, 
60.     See  CL4RaNi>oN 

Hyde,  Sir  Henry,  Ambassador  from 
Charles  II.,  in  his  exile,  to  the 
Porte,  53 ;  delivered  up  to  Crom- 
well, and  ozecuted,  ib.,  and  note 


Jamrs  L,  King,  his  minority,  1 ;  in- 
clines secretly  to  France,  2;  the 
Kirk  disgusted  at  his  fickleness 
in  religion,  2,  3 ;  his  misconduct, 
seta  up  cpiKopacy  in  Scotland,  3; 


'      afraid  of  the  Jesuits,  5 ;  jealous 
of  Prince  Henry,  4* ;  will  not 
acknowledge  the  Elector  Palatine 
King  of  Bohemia,  6 ;    parts  with 
the  Dutch  cautionary  towns,  7  ; 
diminishes    the    power    of   the 
Crown,  ib.;  his  death  and  charac* 
ter,  8 
James  H.,  King,  (see  York,)  begins 
his  reign   with  great  advantage, 
398 ;  his  education,  ib. ;  learned 
war  under  Tnrenne,  399 ;  is  pro- 
claimed, ib. ;  addresses  from  Ox- 
ford and  London,  ib.;    customs 
and  excise  levied  without  law, 
400 ;  goes  openly  to  Mass,  401  ; 
his  course  of  life,  ib. ;  summons 
a  parliament,  402 ;  his  Coronation, 
403 ;   his  success  against  Mon- 
mouth and  Argyle,  415;  cruelties 
of  soldiers  and  of  Jeffcries  in  tho 
West,  416;  the  nation  turned  by 
them,  417;  disputes  about  the 
test,  ib. ;  the  King's  declaration 
against  the  Test  Act,  419;  the 
Commons  address  fpr  observing 
the    Act,  425;  some  members 
closctted,   others    disgraced    for 
their  voting,  426 ;   the  Judges 
consulted  as  to  the  Kin^s  dis- 
pensing power,  427 ;   the   Test 
neglected,  428 ;  an  ecclesiastical 
commission,  431 ;  ho  sends  the 
Earl  of  Murray  to  hold  a  par- 
liament in  Scotland,  483;  the 
Parliament  will  not  take  off  tho 
Test  there,  433 ;  and  is  dissolved, 
434 ;  tho  King  makes  Mrs.  Sidley 
Countess  of  Dorchester,  434, 435 ; 
attempts  to  bring  Pafnsts  into  the 
two  Universities,  443,  444  ;  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Magda- 
len College  turned  out, 445, 446; 
the  King  courts  the  Dissenters, 
ib.;  his  army  encamps  on  Hoont* 
low  Heath,  447 ;  sends  an  Am. 
bassador  to  Rome,  ib. ;  and  Albe- 
villo   Envoy   to  Holland,  450; 
tho  King*s  designs  disclosed  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Liege,  452 ;  by  h^ 
Proclamation    in    Scotlsud     he 
claims  absolute  power,  452, 453 ; 
his  declaration  for  Toleration  in 
England,  ib.;  addresses  d"  the  Dis. 
senters,  454;  the  Parliament  dis- 
solved,  ib.;  the  Pope^s  Nando 
received,  455;  the  King's  progress 
ib. ;  changes  the  Magistrates  over 
England,  ib.;  questions  put  about 
elections,  456 ;  his  letter  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange  about  religion, 
457,  458;  her  answer,  458, 459; 
Steward  in  favour,  463 ;  F.  Petre 
a  Privy   Councillor,  464;   the 
King  demands  his  regimenta  in 
the  Suites  service,  465 ;  a  new 
Declaration  lor  toleration,  466 ; 
the  Clei^  refuse  to  read  it,  467 ; 
the  Bishops  petition  against  it, 
467,  468 ;  are  sent  to  the  Tower, 
469;  are  tried  in  Westminster 
Hall,  469, 470;  great  joy  at  their 
acquittal,   470  tnd  note;    the 


CleiKf  dtod,  47S;   llie  Quccb 
gives  oat  she  is  with  diiU,  476 ; 
an  account  of  the  birth  of  that 
duld,  476,  477,  478,    479 ;  a 
fleet  set  out,  480;    the  Cooit 
alarmed,  ib.,   481,    487;  Lord 
Dartmouth  commanda  the  ieet, 
487;  Irish  recruita  refuted  bj 
the  oflkers  of  the  army,  ibt;  the 
French    troops   refased,    488; 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland  psennta 
the    seizing   suspected    piffUHBi^ 
497;  proofs  of  the  birth  of  thi 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  497, 
498;  the  fleet  is   foiced  badi 
into  PorUmouth,  500 ;  the  Kii^ 
comes  to  Salisbury,  501  ;  many 
forsake  him,  ib.;  thePrioeesaer 
Denmark  does,  ib.;  he  vrtons 
to  London,  503;  sends  (br  thi 
Lords  there,  and  by  their  adviee 
sends  to  treat  with  the  Piinae  ef 
Orange,  ib.;  strange  counsel  of 
the  Priests,  504;  the  King  gees 
away  in  dii^inuse,  ih. ;  taken  aad 
brought  to  Fcversbam,  505;  ad- 
Yices  given  as  to  hit  person,  506; 
brought  to  Whitehall,  ib.;  scat 
under  a  Dutch  goanl  to  Roches- 
ter, 508 ;  his  Queen  pnascs  hia 
to  come  to  France,  5(K9;  he  flics 
thither,  ib. ;  proceedii^  in  Fte- 
liament  after  his  depsutore,  519*, 
520%  521*  ;  a  party  Idnaing  Ar 
him  in  England,  532;  his  groat  seal 
found  in  the  Thaniea,5S4 ;  hisesn- 
ductat  the  French  Coort  mint  his 
affidrs,  635 ;  goes  to  Ireland,  ih ; 
cabals  in  Scotland  In  his  &voar, 
ib. ;  forced  to  rsiae  the  aicfs  ef 
Londonderry    and    EanisUllsa» 
536 ;  some  Whigs  in  hia  intenat, 
545 ;  his  conduct  in  Iieland,  552, 
553  ;  his  behavionr  at  the  Bejos^ 
554 ;  leaves  IreUnd,  ih.;  slighted 
in  France,  557  ;  his  r***'— rr  m 
Scotland  dispeiiedt   560;  pleCi 
there  in  his  favour  diseofsnd, 
560,  561 ;  he  inteada  a  dsscant 
on  EngUmd,  5/8 ;  in  a  plot  a§Am 
King  William,581;  theabiantlin 
him  not  carried,  585;  Middlr- 
toun*s  propoaitioa  to  hia,  696; 
his  Declaration,  ih.;   ChMiMdc 
and  the  Earl  of  Ailesboiy  aaat  ts 
him,  612 ;  he  gnnts  nCoBsalarisa 
to  attack  Kii«  WilUam's  pensa. 
622 ;  is  ready  to  invade  E^sal, 
622,  623;  Beihelcy,  who  had 
his  commi8eioo,escapei,  624, 643, 
652;  hia  death  and  daiaclirp 
695,696 

Jane,  Dr.,  436 

JeSeriea,  Sir  ae«|e,  821,  162 , 
msde  Chief  Joatlosb  369  aa« 
note ;  371,  372,  375,  376*  383, 
387,  388;  his  croelty  ia  the 
West,  made  a  Baroa,  415,  aai 
note ;  and  Lord  GhaneeUsr,  4Uk 
430.  444, 447, 497 ;  asM  la  As 
Tower,  505 

Jeflerics,  Lord,  683 

Jckyll,  Sir  Jstsph,  745  aM  Brtit 
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a  manager  in  SachevcroU^B  trial, 
848 

Jenkint,  Sir  Liouelf  Plenipotentiary 
at  Cologne,  234,  and  note ;  and 
at  Nimeguen,  280,  291 ;  made 
Secretary  of  State,  319  ;  bis  vio- 
lence  as  to  the  City  of  London, 
347,  348 ;  dismissed,  384 

Jeunison,  his  evidence  in  the  Popish 
plot,  297 

Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  25, 
and  noto 

Jemey,  Earl  of,  64 1 ,  and  note,  666, 
678,  708,  752;  employed  in 
treating  with  France,  872;  death, 
ibid. 

Ingoldsby,  56 

Inniskillen,  siege  of,  636 

Johnston,  415, 486, 575, 579, 761, 
764 

Johnston,  Sir  Patrick,  801 

Jones,  John,  8*,  264,  303,  319, 
and  note,  325,  327,  328,  329, 
335,  869 

Jones,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  658 

Joseph,  King  of  the  Romans,  takes 
Landau,  714,  755;  succeeds 
Leopold,  his  father,  as  Emperor, 
773 ;  his  separate  treaty  for 
evacuating  Italy,  807 ;  is  the 
cause  of  disappointing  the  design 
upon  Toulon,  808,  809,  810; 
Naples  reduced  to  his  obedience, 
812;  his  death,  866 

Ireland,  the  war  there  after  the 
Revolution,  535,  536,  551,552, 
553,  554 ;  wasted  by  the  rappa- 
rces  and  soldiers,  560,  562,563; 
reduced  by  Ginkle,  570,  571, 
572  ;  a  parliament  there,  575  ; 
another  in  1695,  619  ;  Trustees 
of  the  forfeited  estates  there,  694, 
695;  Whig  and  Tory  prevail 
there,  738;  the  Papists'  estates 
split  by  Act  of  Parliament,  739; 
the  Protestants  divided,  738, 
739  ;  and  the  Clergy  there,  839 

Ireland,  his  trial,  294,  297,  298 

Ireton,  the  author  of  King  Charlet 
the  first's  death,  28,  30 

Irisli  massacre,  25 

Ironside,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Hero. 
ford,  569,  and  note 

Isabella,  Archduchess,  6,  30 

Italy,  campaigns  there,  574,  583, 
590,  616,  628,  729,  774,  791 ; 
evacuated  by  the  French,  807 

Judges,  a  bill  to  make  their  salaries 
for  life,  575 

Justices,  Lords,  during  King  Wil- 
liam's absence,  613 
Juxon,  attends  King  Charlet  at  his 
execution,  28,  and  note;  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbtiry,  120 


K. 

KesLiMo,  draws  the  Act  of  Unifor* 

mity,  125 
Keeling,  his  depositions,  356,  364 
Kciscrwaert,  singe  of,  541,  712 


Keith,  Geoi^ge,  leatet  the  Qoaken, 
670 

Keith,  in  a  plot,  746,  748 

Ken,  Bishop,  his  character,  882, 
383*;  attends  King  Charles  on  his 
death-bed,  392 1  and  Duke  of 
MonmouUi  at  his  execution,  413 

Kcnnet,  Dr.,  689 

Kent,  Earl  of,  made  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, 752;  a  Duke,  882  ;  has 
the  Garter,  892 

Keppel,  made  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
656,  and  note 

Ker,  169 

Keys,  In  the  Assassination-Plot,  625 

Kid,  sent  against  pirates  in  the  East- 
Indies,  663;  turns  pirate,  ib.; 
taken  and  hanged,  680 

Killigrew,  in  the  Admiralty,  585 

Killock,  22 

Kincardine,  Earl  of,  his  character, 
72 ;  against  Episcopacy,  88 ;  and 
Sharp's  violence,  143,  165,  166, 
1 86, 195, 250 ;  turned  out  of  the 
council,  267,  291,  339 

King,  a  physician,  391 

King,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  DubUn, 
847 

King,  in  the  Assassination  Plot, 
625,  626 

King,  Sir  Peter,  a  manager  in  Sacb- 
evereirs  trial,  848 

Kirk,  415  and  note,  486,  536 

Kirkton,  a  conventicle  preacher,  267 

Knightly,  views  the  ground  for 
attacking  King  William,  622; 
oondemiMd  and  pardoned,  627 


Lakb,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  absent 
from  Parliament,  528,  is  deprived, 
569 

Lambert,  Genera],  55,  66 ;  aoeused 
by  Gates,  286 

Landau,  taken  by  the  Germans, 
714;  retaken  by  the  French, 730 ; 
taken  by  the  Imperialists  again, 
754,755 

Landen,  battle  of,  591 

Langham,  Sir  James,  181 

Langhome,  155,  285 ;  his  trial  and 
death,  309 

Langston,  Colonel,  501 

Lanier.  558 

La  Roe  discoven  the  Aiimhiition 
Plot,  622 

Lavardin,  Connt,  enters  Rome  in  a 
hostile  manner,  482 

Uuderdale,  Earl  oi;  13, 14, 17, 22, 
23,  29,  34,  85 ;  hb  cbaiaeter, 
70,  and  note ;  niges  the  King  to 
grant  an  indeiniiity,  73 ;  proposes 
to  destroy  Cromweirs  forts,  73, 
74;  for  Presbytery,  74;  made 
fieoetaryof  Stete,  75 ;  against  a 
Scotch  conndl  at  WUteball,  76, 
80,  87,  88,  94,  96 ;  it  in  the 
incapadtating  litt,  99  \  aoentet 
lfiddletoaB,137, 138, 139, 140; 
gives  way  to  Shaip,  141,  143, 
144, 162,  164,  165,  166,  177. 


180,  188,  191 ;  his  speech  Id 
Parliament,  197 ;  passes  the  act 

of  supremacy,  194, 195 ;  screens 
Papists,  196,  200 ;  mairies  Lady 
Dyiwrt,  204 ;  is  made  a  Dnke  and 
has  the  Garter,  206 ;  his  inso- 
lence, 224 ;  angry  at  the  Presby- 
terians,  225,  226;  hit  violent 
counsel,  231,235,286;  a  party 
against  him,  240 ;  puts  off  the 
Session,  24 1 ;  an  address  to  remove 
him,  242 ;  is  reconciled  to  Ar* 
gyle,  245  ;  made  Earl  of  GiiU- 
fold,  246,  248,  249,  250,  264, 
266,271,274,  275,  276,277; 
his  violent  administration,  277, 
278,  279,287, 288, 291 ;  chai^ 
against  him,  312 ;  heard  in  coun- 
cil, 312,  313  ;  draws  the  indem- 
nity after  the  rebellion  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  314 ;  votes  against 
Lord  Stafford,  325,  337,  338 
Lauderdale,  Duchess  of,  225,  240 
Laiaun  commands  tho  French  troope 
sent  to  Ireland,  535 ;  his  ill  con- 
duct there,  558,  559 
Leak,    or  Lake,  Sur  John,  758 ; 
raises  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  77 1, 
791, 792  ;  and  of  Barcelona,  794 
Learmonth  surprises  Turner,  158 
Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  232 ;  his  charac- 
ter, 266 
Lee,  364 
Leeds,  Duke  of,  616 ;  acquitted  of 

his  impeachment,  688 
Leefdale  disappoints    an    intended 
assassination  ofKing  William,  581 
Le  Fevre,  Dr.,  393 
Leg,  356 

Leganes,  Ifarquis  of,  775 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  211 
Leightoun,  Bishop,  his  character, 
89,  90,  91,  92 ;  his  modeiation, 
92,  24, 96, 145 ;  proposes  a  eom. 
prehension,  166,  185,  186,  187, 
189,  192;  made  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,   194;    hit  tcheme  of 
accommodation  with  the  Pretby- 
terians,  ib. ;  his  oonferenoes  with 
them,   195;    angry  at  the  act 
against   conventicles,    196;    bit 
further  conferencet  with  the  Pret- 
byterians,  198,   199,  200,  225  ; 
resigns  his  archbishoprick,  226; 
hU  death,  381 
Lenox,  Duke  of,  3  and  note,  11 
Leopold,  the  Emperor,  loses  BeU 
grade,  562 ;  beats  the  Tiirks,573; 
a  great  victory  over  them  near 
Bi^Tade,  644 ;  makes  the  peace 
of  Gsrlowitx,  ib.;  seeretlyconsents 
to  the  Partition  Treaty,  66 1, 677 ; 
begins  the  war  with  France  in 
Italy,  679,  692,  698 ;  refoses  to 
own  the  Pretender,  696;  is  in 
great  distress,  728, 729, 752 ;  the 
Duke  of  Mariborongfa  saves  the 
empire,  752 ;  the  Emperor  con- 
tinues the  war  in  Hongaiy,  759; 
his  death  and  chameter,  773 
Lesley,  36 

Lesley,  author  of  the  Rehearsal, 
847,  and  nolt 
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V  &Uuige,Str  Roger,  307,  and  note 

Levingtton  defeati  tho  Highlanders, 
500  ;  his  share  in  the  maasacro 
at  Glencoe,  577,  622 

Lexington,  Lord,  sent  Amhaaaador 
to  Spain,  892 

Lejboaru,a  Bikhop  sent  from  Rome, 
464 

Lichtenstcin,  Prince  of,  a  fiivourito 
of  King  Charles  of  Spain,  777, 
790,  793,  794 

Licgo,  tho  facti<His  there,  601 

Linaerick,  siege  of,  raised,  558 ; 
capitulates,  572 

lindsaj  sent  from  King  James  to 
ScoUand,  535,  747 

Linlithgow,  Earl  of,  313 

Lisio,  Lord,4 16 ;  his  lady's  character 
and  execution,  417,  and  note 

Uttletoc,  Sir  Thomas,  156,  169, 
180  ;  his  character,  156,  259, 
281,290,302,327,328 

Lituigyln  Scotland,  how  prepared,  1 5 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  his  character,  130,  and 
note ;  his  account  of  tho  fire  of 
London,  156,  281,  285,  288, 
296,  328,  443,  478.  523 ;  is 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  644 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  absent 
from  Parliament,  528 ;  is  deprived, 
569,632 

Lob  advises  sending  the  Bishops  to 
the  Tower,  468 

Loeke,  Mr.,  404* 

Lockhart,  Sir  George,  atands  it 
against  the  King's  order,  246; 
counsel  for  Mitcliell,  275;  against 
Lauderdale^,  312,:i38 

Ix)ckhart,  Sir  Jumes,  101 

Lockhart,  Cromwell 's  Ambassador 
in  France,  50,  56,  57. 153 ;  sent 
to  Franco  bv  King  Charles  II., 
203,  260.  261 

London,  the  Ijieutenancy  in  Tory 

.  hands,  547,  857 

I/ondooderry,  siege  of,  raised,  535 

Ijonsdale,  Viscount,  678 

Lorn.  Ijord,  38,  73;  solicits  in 
behall'of  his  father,  83;  hi*  Ivttcr 
intercepted,  98 ;  sketch  of  his  pro- 
vious  lire,98*;  it  hastcnshis  father's 
execution,  98,  99 ;  made  Earl  of 
Aiigryle,  141.     See  Akoylk 

I/omin.  Cardinal,  208 

lA)thian.  Earl  of,  10,  83 

lA)thian,  Marquis  of,  835 

I/(»uvoi»,  dragoons  the  Protestants, 
421,  438.  487;  is  secretly  an 
enemy  to  King  James,  535,  580 

I^ivdun,  Karl  of,  15,  17,  26, 83 

liower.  Dr.,  333 

Ijowick  is  in  the  AsaassinaUon-plot, 
ii'27 

Ludlow,  28 

Lumlcy,  l^nl,  412,  485,  487,  501 

LuncnbuTii;h.  Duke  of,  481,  667 

Lnnt.  600  ;  some  tried  on  his  evi- 
dence, ib. 

Luzcm burgh,  Duke  of,  marehos 
marches  into  Holland,  223, 270  ; 
gains  tho  battle  of  F1ouius,.554, 
581  ;  of  Stccnkirk,  .581  ;  ami  of 
Unden,  591 ;  his  death,  614 


M. 

Maocail  dies  in  the  torture,  160 

Maccarty,  Colonel,  389 

Maoclcan,  Sir  John,  his  account  of 
a  plo^  746, 747, 748, 749,  750 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of,  495,  684 

Macdonalds,  from  Ireland,  22, 23 ; 
of  Glencoe,  576 

Maokay  commands  in  Scotland,  540; 
his  services  in  Ireland,  57 1, 572 ; 
killed  at  Stoenkirk,  582 

Mockonae.  27,  and  note 

Macom,  432 

Macquair,  79 

Magna  Charta,  an  or^nal  in  the 
author's  hands,  19  and  note,  514 

Mainienon,  Madame  do,  580,  590, 
651,  672,  797, 842 

Manchester,  Lord,  56  ;  made  Lord 
Chamberlain.  66 ;  his  character, 
66  * ;  is  for  moderation,  131, 178 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  Ambassadw  in 
France,  672;  leaves  that  court, 
696 

ManseL.  Colonel,  315 

Mansel,  Sir  Thomas,  752,  822 

Mansfield,  Count.  715,729 

Manton,  Dr.,  1 75,  and  note,  206  * 

Mantua,  Duke  of,  679,  6*92, 693 

Manwaring,  Dr.,  851 

Marehmont,  Earl  of,  promotes  the 
Union,  800 

Marlborough,  Earl  of^  (see  Chur- 
chill) takes  Cork  and  Kinsale, 
559,574;  is  dismissed, 57 7, 578, 
and  note ;  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
a  forged  accusation,  584,  585 ; 
Governor  to  the  Duke  of  Glou. 
cestcr,  648,  678;  sent  to  Hol- 
land on  Queen  Anne*s  accesuon, 
704;  made  Captain-General,  706, 
708,  713;  takes  Venio,  Ruro- 
mond,  Stevonswaert,  and  Liege, 
713 ;  escapes  from  a  French 
party,  714  ;  beloved  in  Holland, 
ib. ;  made  a  duke ;  ib.  ;  has 
thanks  from  botli  Houses  of  Par^ 
liament,  ib. ;  takes  Bonne,  Huy, 
Limbourg,  Guelder,  and  ail  the 
Coudras,  727 ;  his  secrecy  in  con. 
ducting  his  designs,  728,  752 ; 
routs  the  Bavarians  at  Schellem- 
bei^,  753 ;  joins  Prince  Eugene, 
ib. ;  tho  victory  at  Blenheim, 
754  ;  is  mado  a  prince  of  the 
Empire^  754,  755 ;  his  negotia- 
tions at  several  courts,  756, 764  ; 
disappointed  by  the  Prinoo  of 
Baden,  772 ;  breaks  through  tho 
French  lines,  773  ;  goos  to  seve- 
ral courts,  774,  786  ;  his  victory 
at  Ramillics,  795;  reduces  all 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  ib. ;  takes 
Ostend,  Mcnin,  Dcndermond, 
and  Aoth,  ib.,  809,  814;  re- 
moves Mr.  Harlcy,  821,  826; 
his  victory  at  Oudenanl,  827 ; 
six  thousand  of  his  men  beat 
txk-enty  thousand  French,  828, 
829  ;  forces  ll>c  French  linos, 
830;  Lille  Ukcn.ih.;  and  Ghent 


and  Brugea,  831,  834;  h«  U 
Plenipotentiary  for  treating  with 
France,  840,  841,  843;  take* 
Toomay,  ib. ;  hit  Tictonr  at 
Bhueignies,  ib. ;  takes  Moos, 
852,  853 ;  takes  Doway,  ib. ; 
and  Fort  Eaeaip,  853;  reycrU 
King  Philip's  offers,  854 ;  takes 
Betbune,  Aire,  and  St.  Yeoant, 
858,  859 ;  has  not  the  nsnal 
thanksof  Parliament,  86*2;  car- 
ries tho  Queen  a«surreiider  of  his 
lady*s  places,  ib.;  passes  the 
French  lines,  870;  and  takca 
Bouchain,  871;  retires  fimn 
council,  874 ;  turned  cot  of  all 
his  employments,  878 ;  his  pre- 
sent from  tho  Jew  voted  illegal, 
880;  and  the  two  and  a  half  per 
oenL  from  the  foreign  troops,  ib. ; 
Libels  against  him,  880,  881 ; 
Prince  Eugene's  saying  as  to  mm 
of  these,  ib. ;  snita  against  him, 
893;  his  innocence  apparent, 
880,  881  ;  on  Lord  Godolphin*! 
death  he  goes  abroad,  893 
Marlborough,  Countess  of,  and  aftsr- 
warda  Duchess,  (see  CaimoiiLi) 
is  fcH^d  the  eonrt,  578 ;  is  re* 
fleeted  on  for  fiivouring  the  Whigs, 
781 ;  her  authority  quoted,  782; 
her  interest  at  Court  dediacs, 
816;  isagaininfiivoar,892;  she 
leaves  the  Court,  852 ;  and  sends 
a  surrender  of  her  places  862, 
and  note 
Marsin,  BCareschal,  233,  and  nolc. 

753,754 
Martin,  Admiral,  106, 107*,795 
Mary,  Queen.    See  Qdbxm  Matr. 
Masquerades  at  Court,  1 78 
Masham,  Mrs.,  made  FMvy  Piuie, 

862,  and  note 
Massey,  Dean  of  Chrfstchareb,  443 
Mstthias  resigns  the  Crown  ef  Bo- 
hemia, 5 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  208 
Maximilian  against  persocntioD,  ft 
Maxwell  an  incendiary,  158 
May,  Mr.,  812,390 
Bfaynaid,  Serjeant,  44,  292,  409; 
his  repartee  to   King  William, 
509 ;  made  one  of  Um  Coaimis- 
sioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  528 
Mayne,  Duke  do,  614 
Mazarin,  Gaidinal,  48,  50,  58.  112 
Meaiix,  Bishop  of,  420, 851 
Medina  Cell,  Duke  oC  "893 ;  Ml 

prisoner  to  Segovia,  85 
McUbrt,  Earl  U,  408,  418,  496, 

747 
Melvil,  Lord,  404;   SdOvCarj  tf 
State  for  Seotland,  539 ;  asakn 
for  Flresbytery,  539,  541,  846; 
holds  a  Parliament  as  Comoiis- 
sioner,  560;  gives  up  the  so- 
premsejr  and  tha  rights  of  patra- 
nage,  ib. ;  advises  an  Jmieuirity, 
561;  luu  Daliymple  Joined  ta 
him  in  tlie  Senvtary'i  pott,  687 1 
is  removed,  575 
Meitri,  Count,  843 
Meres,  300 
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Mcsnagcr  brings  preliminaries  from 
France,  872 

Methucny  Lord,  9 

Methuen,  Mr.,  his  negotiations  in 
Portugal,  694,  712,  718 ;  con- 
dudes  a  treaty  there,  730,  731, 
766 

Mews,  or  Meaux,  Bishop  of  Win- 
cliester,  383,  and  note 

Middlesex,  Earl  of,  687 

Middletou,  30 

Middleton,  Earl  of,  72,  75;  Com- 
missioner and  General  in  Scot- 
land, 75,  77,  78 ;  passes  the  res- 
cissory act,  80 ;  inveterate  against 
Argyle,  83  ;  and  Guthry,84,85  ; 
disputes  with  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford. 86  ;  for  episcopacy,  87,  94  ; 
for  fines  in  tlie  indemnity,  97  ; 
passes  the  incapacitating  act,  98, 
99,  100,  101,  102;  accused  by 
Lauderdale,  137 ;  and  turned 
out,  138,  139 

Midddleton,  Earl  of,  his  son.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland,  384  ; 
his  advice  to  Patersou,  433,  435, 
507 ;  goes  over  to  King  James 
with  a  wise  proposal,  598,  696, 
747 

Militia,  a  bill  to  take  it  out  of  tho 
Crown,  532,  645,  646 

Millington,  Dr.,  393,477 

Milton,  his  famous  poem,  107,  and 
nolo 

Minas,  Marquis  das,  812 

Minorca  taken  by  the  British  fleet, 
831 

Mirandola,  Princess  of,  693 

Mitchell,  his  trial  for  the  attempt 
on  Sharp,  275 

Modena,  Duchess  of,  476 

Modena,  Duke  of,  693,  729 

Mohun,  Lord,  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Duke  Hamilton,  892 

Monk,  (Jencral,  left  to  reduce  Scot- 
land, 38  ;  desired  to  declare  for 
the  Parliament,  55  ;  breaks  open 
the  gates  of  London,  57 ;  declares 
for  the  secluded  members,  iU; 
moves  to  restore  tho  king  with- 
out terms,  58;  made  Duko  of 
Albemarle,  and  has  tho  Garter, 
66  ;  his  character,  66  * ;  he  sends 
Arfiyle's  letters  to  Scotland,  84, 
1 1 2,  1 1  7  ;  is  Admiral  against  the 
Dutch,  154 

Moiikton,  Mr.,  a  bold  saying  of  hit, 
676 

Monmouth,  Duko  of,  176,  235, 
290,  302,  312  ;  sent  to  suppresi 
the  rebellion  at  Bothwell-Bridge, 
313;  his  clemency,  314;  sent 
l)eyond  sea,  ib. ;  returns  and  is 
disgraced,  316:  pushes  on  the 
exclusion,  322 ;  meets  T>ord  Rus- 
sel  at  Shepherd's,  352,  353; 
treats  with  tho  Scotch,  354, 857 ; 
cscaj>es,  358,  360,  364 ;  is  par- 
doned, 373  ;  and  again  disgraced  ; 
374  ;  meets  tho  King  at  I^ady 
I*<irtsmouth*s,  390 ;  dismissed 
from  Holland,  402,  403.  404  ; 
foiTcd  to  an  unripe  invasion,  404, 


405 ;  lands  st  Lyme,  410  ;  at. 
tainted  by  Parliaiineot,  ib. ;  de- 
feated and  taken,  412.  413, 
and  notes;  executed,  414;  diet 
calmly,  ib. 

Monmontb,  Earl  of  (tee  Mon- 
daunt),  made  first  Commissioner 
of  tho  Treasury,  627 ;  turned 
out,  ib. 

Mens  taken  by  the  French,  567  ; 
taken  by  the  English,  843 

Montague,  Admiral,  comet  in  to 
King  Charles,  57 ;  made  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  has  the  Garter, 
66;  blows  up  his  own  ship  at 
Solbay,  215  and  note 

Montaguo,  Lord,  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  224,  261,  273, 280,  291, 
293,  302,  319,  322  ;  is  an  earl, 
293,  and  note 

Montague,  Mr.,  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer,  588, 652 ;  made  Lord 
Halifax,  674.  See  Halifax. 

Montague.  Sir  James,  Attorney- 
General,  856 

Montausier,  Duke  of,  367 

Monterey,  270 

Montetpan,  Madame,  tent  to  a  nun- 
nery, 252 

Montgomery,  Colonel,  37 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  his  services 
to  King  William,  538 ;  sent  with 
the  tender  of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land,  ib. ;  disgusted,  ib. ;  enters 
into  a  plot,  545,  546 ;  discovert 
it.  but  will  not  name  hit  aocom- 
plieet,  561 

Montgomery,  Lord,  626 

Montjui,  fort,  taken,  776,  792 

Montrevcl,  Marcschal,  hit  cruelty 
in  the  Cevcnnes,  733 

Montrose,  Earl  of,  his  brave  under- 
taking, 34;  is  rooted  and  his 
papers  taken,  23,  24 ;  hit  offers 
to  the  King,  34  and  note ;  his 
constancy  at  his  execution,  37 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  his  son,  84 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  his  son,  for 
the  Union,  805 ;  made  a  Duke, 
ib.;  opposes  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  836 

Moore,  Sir  John,  Lord  Mayor,  ap- 
points North  Sheriff,  347, 348 

Moor,  Arthur,  898 

Mordaunt,  Lord,  425,  495.  See 
Monmouth 

More.  Dr.  Hen.,  128  and  note 

More,  Dr. ,  307 ;  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
569;  and  of  Ely,  817 

Morel  of  Berne,  his  account  of  a 
plot  against  King  William,  581 

Morland,  43,  50 

Morley,  made  Bishop  of  Woreetter, 
and  of  Winchester,  121 ;  his  cha- 
racter, 121  *  ;  his  account  of  the 
Duchett  of  York*t  religion,  207 ; 
hit  death  and  character,  382 

Morrice,  Secretary,  his  character,  67 
and  note 

Moulin,  du,  249,  252 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of,  686,  584,  586. 
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MuiTay,  Earl  of,  10,  13,  433 


Murray,  Sir  Robert,  liit  duMMlMv 
d9,  86,  99;  Prttideni  of  tho 
Royal  Sodetv,  131,  163,  165, 
166,  175,  if 7,  189,  191, 192, 
196,  200,  240 

Murray,  William,  39,  164 

Mutcovy,  Czar  o^  daiqjjerous  to  the 
Turks,  629;  his  travelt,  640; 
comet  to  England,  ib. ;  hit  elia- 
racter,  655;  Plots  in  Mutcovj 
call  him  home,  ib. ;  hit  wars  with 
Sweden,  660,  675,  760,  807 ; 
defeats  them  at  Poltowa,  844 ; 
makes  peace  with  the  Turks, 
846;  takes  all  Livonia,  859; 
war  breaks  out  between  him  and 
the  Turks,  858,  866 ;  be  is  in 
great  straits,  871,  872  ;  rtducet 
Finland,  895 

Mntgrave,  Sir  Chrittopher,  589,745 


N. 


Nairn,  Mr.,  hit  character,  146, 
192,  196;  refiMet  a  bishonrick, 
200 

Namnr,  taken  by  the  French,  581 ; 
re. taken  by  King  William,  615 

Naples,  kingdom  of,  809  ;  reduced, 
312 

Nassau,  a  princeof,  712,  730 

Needham,  Dr.,  393 

Nelthorp,  416 

Netherlands,  Spanish,  in  a  scheme 
for  a  Republic,  30 ;  put  Into  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria*s  hand,  574  : 
tho  campaigns  there,  before  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,541,  554, 556, 
570,  590,  601,  614,  628,  688  ; 
in  the  hands  of  France  on  tho 
King  of  Spain's  death,  675;  cam- 
paigns there  before  tho  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  712,713,728, 729,752, 
753,  772,  794,809,  814,  827, 
828,  829,  830,  831,  843, 866 

Neufchatel,  its  succession  adjudged 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  813 

Nevill,  43,  55 

Newburgh,  Earl  of,  97 

Newcastle,  Duke  of.  Privy  Seal, 
his  caution  in  passing  pnblie 
accounts,  872 

Nicholas,  Secretary,  his  charaeter, 
68  and  note 

Nicholson,  Sir  Thomaa,  37 

Nisbitt,  Sir  Johu,  191  and  note 

Nithetdale,  Earl  of,  11 

Noailles,  Duke  de,  858 

Norfolk,  Dttke»oi^  his  repartee  to 
King  James,  435 ;  the  aflbir  of 
his  divoice,  600,601 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  600,  637 

Normanby,  Marquis  of  (see  Mul- 
OR avb),  heads  the  Tories,  27 1  and 
note,  706 ;  made  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, ib.    See  BncKiNOHAM 

Norris,  Lord,  821 

North,  Chief  Justke,  323,  332 
made  Lord  GniUford,  349,  386- 
his  character,  424,425 

North,  Sheriff  of  London,  347 

Northampton,  Marquis  o^  600 


940 

Nortney'Sif  Edward,  691 

NorthumberUnd,  Eurl  of,  24,  25, 
114,698 

Nottingluun,  Earl  of;270,300,306; 
High  Ste^rord  at  Lord  Stafford's 
trial,  824,  325,  327 

Nottingham,  Earl  of; hit  son,  attacks 
Lord  Guildford,  425;  meeu  at 
Lord  Shrewsbury's,  452,  485; 
sent  by  King  James  to  treat  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  503,  509 ; 
for  a  Prince  Regent,  514;  made 
Secretary  of  State,  526 ;  againat 
declaring  the  acts  of  the  Conven. 
tion  valid,  but  for  enacting  them, 
548 ;  brings  in  many  Tories,  575; 
disputes  ¥rith  Admiral  Russsel, 
580,585;  is  dismissed, 598, 610, 
698,  701  ;  made  Secretary  of 
Sute  by  Queen  Anne,  706,  726, 
730,  747.  749,  750 ;  resigns  his 
employment,  752 ;  opposes  the 
Union,  802 ;  is  against  Spain  and 
the  West  Indies  remaining  in  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon,  874,  875; 
carries  the  Occasional  Bill,  876  ; 
for  addressing  the  Queen  to  treat 
in  concert  with  her  allies,  877 ; 
opposes  an  enquiry  into  King  Wil. 
:iam*s  grants,  888 


O. 

Oatcs,  Titus,  his  first  discovery  of 
the  Popish  plot,  282;  at  the 
Council,  282 and  note,  283;  bis 
new  discovery  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  285,  289,  290,  297, 
2.08,  308.  309,  310,  311,  323, 
324,  337, 359  ;  imprisoned,  con- 
victed of  perjury,  and  cruelly 
whipped,  383 

Oaths,  debates  concerning  them, 
529,  530,  550, 584 

Obrian,  183 

Ogilby  of  Boy  no,  his  commission  to 
Queen  Anne,  853 

Onslow,  Sir  Richard,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  834 

Orange,  William  I.,  Prince  of,  frees 
the  seven  Provinces  from  Spain, 
and  forms  them  into  a  Republic, 
210 

Orange,  Maurice,  Prince  of,  em- 
broils Holland  with  the  Armi- 
nian  controversy,  5, 6 ;  his  quarrel 
with  Bamevelt,  211 

Orange,  Henry»Fiederick,  Prince  of, 
communicates  a  secret  to  Eng- 
land, 30;  his  wise  government, 
212 

Orange,  William-Henry,  Prince  of, 
his  birtb,  2 12-;  made  General, 
214;  his  character  of  De  Witt, 
ib. ;  comes  to  England,  1 85 ; 
made  Sudtholdor,  217  ;  his  an- 
swer to  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
218, 219 ;  animates  the  States  to 
a  war,  220, 221, 227;  made  He- 
reditary Stadtholder,  243,  249; 
ilia  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Scncff, 
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260;  offsrs  the  Fronch  battle, 
269,  270;  comes  to  England, 
and  marriei  Lady  Mary,  278,  and 
note ;  agunst  the  peace  at  Nime- 
guen,  280;  beats  Lnxembuigh, 
ib. ;  projects  an  alliance,  817, 
819 ;  his  conferences  mth  King 
Charles,  374,  385;  dismisses  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  401 ;  keeps 
fair  with  King  James,  403  ;  in- 
vites Dr.  Burnet  to  tlie  Hague, 
438, 439,440, 441 ;  his  ansvrer  to 
D^Albeville's  propositions,  451  ; 
his  friends  meet  at  tho  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury's  to  concert  measures, 
452  ;  Fagers  answers  to  Steward's 
Letters,  464,  465 ;  his  answer  to 
Russel,  474 ;  congratulates  on 
the  birth  of  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales,  479 ;  communicates  his 
intended  expedition  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandeuburgh,  481 ;  Co- 
logne affords  a  pretence  for  arm- 
ing, 481,  482,483;  the  SUtes 
fit  out  a  fleet,  ib. ;  what  English 
engaged,  484,  485,  486,  487 ; 
aflhirs  in  Germany  fiivour  the 
design,  490 ;  the  Duteh  fleet  at 
sea,  492;  the  Prince's  declara- 
tion, ib. ,  493,  494,  495 ;  it  is 
amended,  495,  496;  the  fleet 
forced  back,  ib. ;  they  return  to 
sea,  499 ;  land  at  Torbay,  ib. ; 
the  Prince's  behaviour,  500;  pro- 
ceeds to  Exeter,  ib, ;  many  de- 
sert  to  him,  501  ;  an  association, 
502  ;  he  is  invited  to  Oxford, ib.; 
his  answer  to  the  Lords  sent  by 
King  James,  504;  the  Privy 
Council  invite  him  to  London, 
505  ;  learns  that  King  James  was 
fled,  506;  at  Windsor  that  he 
was  returned  to  Whitehall,  506, 
507 ;  sends  him  a  message  to 
remove,  ib. ;  comes  to  London, 
508  ;  calls  a  Convention  of  Es- 
tates, 509;  the  Scotdi  declare  for 
him,  510 ;  Tyrconnel  amuses 
him.  510,  511,  512;  the  Con- 
vention meets,  512,  513  ;  their 
debates,  513,  514,  515;  about 
tho  word  Abdicate,  516;  a  mo- 
tion for  examining  the  birth  of 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
ib. ;  rejected,  517  ;  other  mo- 
tions, ib. ;  the  Prince's  behaviour 
all  this  while,  518 ;  it  is  canM 
to  put  the  Prince  an4  Princess 
jointly  on  the  Throne,  519  ;  pro- 
tests in  the  House  of  Lords,  lb. ; 
the  oaths  altered,  522 ;  the  no- 
tion of  a  king  de  facto,  and  a 
King  de  jure,  ib.  See  Wil&iam 
HI. 

Orange,  Princess  of^  her  letters  to 
King  James,  457,  458.  459  ; 
arrives  in  England,  523.  See 
Queen  Mary  II. 

Orfurd,  Karl  of  (see  Russel),  689, 
652,  664,  680;  is  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  680,  681,  684  ; 
his  answer,  684,  686  ;  acquitted 
by  the  Lords,  688 ;  his  accounts 


JnatiBcd,  741,  81^  819;  is  it 
the  head  of  the  Adninltyy  840 

Orkney,  Eari  of,  738,  754 

Orleans,  Dachcsi  of,  eoosct  to  Bi^ 
land,  201 ,  202,  203 ;  her  death, 
202,  and  note 

Orleans,  Duke  of;  270,  273 

Orleans,  Duke  of.  his  son,  con* 
mands  in  luly,  795,  797 ;  cob- 
mands  in  Spain,  rednces  Arraguu 
and  Valentia,  809 ;  takes  licrida, 
811;  and  Tortoaa,  827;  Us 
scheme  to  set  aside  Kinf  Plulip^ 
885 

Ormond,  Dake  of.  68,  and  aoto 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  hia  son,  701, 
706;  his  expedition  to  Csdii 
and  Vigo,  716,717,718;  made 
lieutenant  of  Irelmnd,  723,  738, 
739, 740 ;  again  made  UeutcBant 
of  Ireland,  856;  and  eapcaSa- 
general,  881 ;  has  the  B»me  ap. 
pointments  that  were  votad  criasi- 
nal  in  the  Dake  of  llulbeioagh, 
886 ;  concerts  the  campaign,  889, 
891 ;  proclaims  a  cessatioa  aad 
leaves  the  eonfedeiataa,  890, 
891 ;  possesses  Ghent  aadBrogM, 
ib. 

Orrery,  Eail  of,  120,  and  noCa 

Osbora,  169.  180,232 

Ossory,  Loid,  222,  %S!l 

Ostervald,  818 

Ottoboni,  Pope  Alexaudar  VIII., 
his  death,  566 

OveraU,  Bishop,  his  book,  649 

Overbunr,  Sir  Thomas,  8 

Owen,  Dr.,  54 

Oxford  and  Mortimer,  EmI  af  («a 
Harlby),  866  ;  kaa  tha  fsitar, 
892 

Oxford,  University  of,  Invita  tha 
Prinee  of  Orange,  502  ;  i%ntha 
association,  506,  751 
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PAerr,  Lord,  imha— ider  at  GSqb- 
stantinople,  582 

Painevinc,  qnits  his  paat,  233  ;  Us 
execntion,  ib. 

Palatine,  Elector,  643,  643,  713, 
760 

Palatines,  ten  thooaad  eaaM  ta 
EnglAnd,843;  tba iDvidm tlMi 
over  voted  a  alma,  863 

Palmer,  Earl  of  OBatlaBHin«  anft  la 
Roma,  447 

Papbta,  soma  af  their  baab  an- 
aared,  189;  gently  treatad  al  Aa 
rovolntioD,  583 ;  divkkasa  wmm§ 
them,  651,  658 ;  an  aet  gjMi| 
away  tlieir  astalaa,  lb. ;  aaalla 
act  against  tbam  dropt,  788 

Parker,  Dr.,  Biahap  af  Oxfad» 
176,  and  note;  is  mada  pvoUaai 
of  Magdalen  OoUaga,  445;  Ui 
death,  468 

IVker,  Sir  TlioaBaa,  Aioaa  at 
SacbeveKU'a  trial,  848;  mmlB 
chief  jQitica  Id  Halt^ft  wupm  890 
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Parker,  in  a  design  to  assftsainate 
KJDg  William,  581,  626 

Parliament,  English,  their  treaty 
with  Charles  I.,  27  ;  dispute 
with  the  army,  51,  55 ;  the  se- 
cluded members  return,  57  ;  a 
COD  mention  called,  58  ;  recall  the 
king,  ib.  ;  the  indemnity,  108 ; 
the  act  of  uniformity,  125,  135  ; 
two  millions  and  a  half  granted 
to  the  Dutch  war,  147,  148; 
meet  at  Oxford,  151  ;  the  act 
called  the  Fre-mile  Act,  152, 
and  note ;  the  act  for  rebuilding 
London,  1 76  ;  the  committee  at 
Brook  House,  181 ;  some  mem- 
bers corrupted,  182  ;  the  Coven- 
try Act,  183 ;  anew  Test  Act,  229, 
230;  the  king's  declaration  for 
toleration  debated  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  230 ;  the  Commons 
oppose  the  Duke  of  York^s  mar- 
riage, 239;  prorogued,  ib. ;  re- 
solve to  force  a  peace  with  Hol- 
land, 243  ;  examine  Dr.  Burnet, 
252,  253 ;  attack  Danby.  254  ; 
debates  about  the  test,  255  ;  and 
between  the  two  houses,  257  ; 
a  new  session,  ib.  ;  characters  of 
some  leading  men,  258,  259  ; 
a  long  interval  of  parliament, 
260  ;  a  dissolution  projected, 
262 ;  a  prorogation  disputed, 
267 ;  the  movers  of  that  sent  to 
the  Tower,  268  ;  a  lai^  sum 
for  building  ships,  269  ;  they 
press  a  w&r  with  France,  271 ; 
a  new  session,  274  ;  the  com. 
mens*  address  against  the  mini- 
sters, 279;  a  test  against  popery, 
289 ;  a  militia  bill,  290  ;  Danby 
impeached  of  high  treason,  292 ; 
the  lords  will  not  commit  him, 
ib.  ;  the  parliament  dissolved, 
294;  a  new  parliament,  300; 
prosecutes  Danby,  notwithstand- 
ing the  king*s  pardon,  301  ;  do- 
bates  concerning  the  exclusion, 
302,  303,  304,  305 ;  the  par- 
liament dissolved,  306;  the  ques- 
tion of  bishops  voting  in  trials  for 
treason,  307  ;  a  new  parliament, 
318  ;  the  bill  of  Exclusion  passed 
by  the  commons  rejected  by  the 
lords,  81,  82,  319,  320 ;  votes 
of  association  to  revenge  the 
king*s  death,  321  ;  limitations  on 
the  Duke  of  York  rejected,  322 ; 
the  I^rd  Strafford's  trial,  323, 
324 ;  he  is  condemned,  325 ; 
and  executed,  326  ;  motions  in 
favour  of  nonconformists,  ib.  ; 
a  new  parliament  at  Oxford,  327, 
328  ;  go  upon  the  exclusion,  and 
dissolved,  328,  370  ;  King  James 
II.,  his  parliament,  402,  409 ; 
grant  the  civil  list  for  life,  ib. ; 
a  bill  to  make  words  treason,  ib. ; 
act  of  attainder  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  4 1 0 ;  a  new  session, 
424 ;  the  commons  address  for 
observing  the  test,  425 ;  the  par- 
liament prorogued,   426;    and 


dissolved,  454 ;  a  eonfention 
called,  509,  512;  debates  there, 
512—518;  declare  the  prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  king  and 
queen,  and  pass  a  claim  of  rights, 
518 — 522,  and  notes,  520  and 
521 ;  offer  them  the  crown,  523 ; 
the  convention  turned  into  a  par- 
liament, 528 ;  an  act  for  taking 
the  oaths,  630 ;  act  for  tolera- 
tion, ib. ;  supplies  given  against 
Franee,  531  ;  civil  list  for  a 
year,  532 ;  chimney  money  is 
discharged,  ib. ;  600,000iL  given 
to  the  States,  533 ;  an  indemnity 
dropped,  ib. ;  the  bill  of  rights, 
33,  533,  534 ;  100,000/.  given 
to  Duke  Schomberg,  536  ;  sup- 
plies for  reducing  Ireland,  546 ; 
civil  list  again  for  a  year,  ib.  ;  a 
Corporation  Act  passed  both 
houses,  refused  the  royal  assent, 
547 ;  a  new  parliament,  548 ; 
an  act  declaring  and  making  the 
acts  of  the  convention  valid,  ib. ; 
members  corrupted,  549;  civil 
list  for  five  years,  ib. ;  debates 
about  an  abjuration  of  King 
James  droppcMl  by  the  king's 
desire,  550 ;  supplies  on  remote 
funds,  549  ;  a  new  session,  562 ; 
grant  four  millions,  ib.;  name 
commissioners  of  public  accounts, 
562;  act  of  attainder  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  563 ;  an  act 
vesting  lord  high  admiral's  power 
in  commissioners  of  Admiralty, 
564 ;  the  Princess  of  Denmark's 
revenue  made  50,000/.  a  year, 
578;  the  ministry  indemnified 
for  breaking  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  562,  585 ;  abjuration  of 
King  James  rejected,  585 ;  sup- 
plies on  remote  funds,  ib. ;  a 
committee  of  both  houses  during 
the  recess  proposed,  586 ;  a  self- 
denying  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  rejected  by  the  LoixU, 
586 ;  the  Triennial  Act,  passed 
both  bouses,  refused  the  royal 
assent,  586,  567  ;  a  new  session 
grant  the  supplies,  599 ;  examine 
the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty, 
599,  600 ;  a  new  session,  604  ; 
grant  five  millions,  and  pass  the 
act  for  triennial  parliaments,  ib. ; 
both  houses  address  on  Queen 
Mary's  death,  608 ;  and  attend 
her  funeral,  ib. ;  a  bill  for  trials 
of  treasons  pasted  the  Commons 
lost  in  the  House  of  Lords,  608, 
609 ;  attempts  against  the  bank, 
610 ;  Trevor  expelled,  ib.  ;  en- 
quiries into  bribes  given  by  the 
East  India  Company,  61)  ;  an 
act  against  Sir  Thomas  Cook  and 
others,  ib.  ;  a  new  parliament, 
619 ;  rectify  the  cmn  by  recirfn- 
ing  all  in  milled  money,  619, 
621 ;  the  act  for  trials  of  trea. 
sons,  620;  and  for  legnlating 
elections,  Ib. ;  complain  of  the 
Scotch  act  for  m  IndhiQ  tnde, 


ib. ;  •  motion  to  appoint  a  eonn- 
cil  of  trade  in  parliament,  621 ; 
the  Assassination  and  Invasion 
Plot  laid  before  both  houses, 
624 ;  their  association  signed  all 
overEngknd,  ib.;  a  Irad-bank 
erected,  bnt  biled,  625;  a  new 
session,  630 ;  provide  for  ten 
million  deficiencies,  and  grant 
five  millions  for  the  year,  631 ; 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  Sir 
John  Fcnwkk,  632,  633,  634, 
635,  636  ;  practices  as  to  his 
discoveries  examined,  636,  637  ;* 
a  new  session,  640 ;  reduce  the 
army  to  ten  thousand  men,  646 ; 
grant  the  Civil  List  for  life,  ib. ; 
establish  a  new  East  India  Com- 
pany, 647;  a  new  parliament, 
652 ;  reduce  the  army  to  seven 
thousand  men,  all  natives,  653 
and  note ;  enquire  into  grants  of 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  654 ; 
appoint  comnussioners  to  enquire, 
ib. ;  a  severe  act  against  Papists, 
659;  Lord  Somors  attacked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  665  i 
acquitted  by  a  great  majority, 
666;  a  motion  to  remove  Ehr. 
Burnet  from  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester lost  by  a  great  majority, 
663 ;  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  enquiry  into  the  grants  in  Ire- 
land, 664 ;  the  grants  are  set 
aside,  and  trustees  appointed  for 
selling  the  estates  and  determin- 
ing chums,  664,  665 ;  debates 
eonceming  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's,  671 ;  a  new  parliament, 
673;  a  French  party  there,  67*5, 
676;  the  Commons  address,  ib. ; 
partiality  in  judging  Sections, 
ib* ;  provide  for  thirty  thousand 
seamen,  ib.  ;  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  abont  the  Parti- 
tion Treaty,  677;  the  Lords* 
^address,  678 ;  a  second  address, 
ib. ;  the  Commona  addresses, 
ib. ;  vote  ten  thousand  men,  and 
twenty  men  of  war  to  assist  the 
Dutch,  ib. ;  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  abont  the  Partitk>n 
Treaty,  679,  680 ;  they  impeach 
some  Lords  concerned  in  it,  683, 
684  ;  contrary  addresses  of  the 
two  houses,  681 ;  the  act  of  suc- 
cession passed,  688, 684 ;  an  act 
limiting  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, ib. ;  proceedings  in  the 
impeachments^  684,  685 ;  the 
Kentish  Petition,  686 ;  the  peti- 
tioners imiffisoned,686  and  note; 
disputes  between  die  two  honsea 
about  the  impeachments,  686, 
687 ;  the  Commons  not  appear- 
ing, the  impeached  Lords  are 
acquitted,  688;  a  newparUament, 
697 ;  for  a  war,  698 ;  attaint  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  698, 
699;  an  act  for  abjuring  him, 
698,  699, 700;  addressee  of  both 
houses  to  Queea  Anne,  704; 
commiwoiicnforpiihlk  aceouBta, 
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705 ;  the  union  propofcJf  707 ; 
the  report  of  deeif^ns  to  wt  a»iiIo 
the  queen  voted  (kise,  ib. ;  a  new 
parliament,  719;  partiality  in 
judging  eleetiona,  ib.  ;  aupplicB 
for  the  war,  720 ;  a  bill  against 
occasional  conformity  passed  by 
the  Commons,  ib. ;  lost  by  an 
alteration  of  the  fines  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  721  ;  an  act 
settling  100,000^  a  year  on 
Prince  Oeoigc,  722 ;  a  further 
net  to  Cbtablish  the  succession, 
723  ;  Rook's  conduct  examined 
and  justified,  ib. ;  enquiry  into 
Lonl  Ranelt^h's  accounts,  7  24 ; 
the  Commons  address  charging 
frauds,  ib.  ;  answered  by  the 
Lords,  726 ;  a  new  session,  740 ; 
the  Occasional  Bill  passed  the 
Commons,  rejected  by  the  Tjords, 
740,  741 ;  supplies  for  the  war, 
741  ;  Lord  Oiford*s  accounts  are 
justified  by  the  Loids,  ib. ;  com- 
mistrioners  of  public  accounts  not 
continued,  742 ;  the  affair  of 
Aylcsbur}'  creates  a  dispnte  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  742, 743, 
744  ;  an  act  for  augmentation  of 
poor  livings,  745,  746 ;  the 
lx>rds  examine  into  Macclean*8 
Plot,  747,  748,  749,  75^;  the 
Commons  address,  747  ;  the 
Lords  counter  address,  748, 
750;  their  opinion  concerning 
the  Plot,  ib. ;  an  act  for  raising 
recniitsy  ib. ;  the  Lords  address 
about  justices  of  peace,  751  ;  a 
new  session.  Supplies  for  the 
war,  7b*4  ;  the  tack  of  the  Occa- 
sional-bill to  a  Money-bill  lost, 
ib. ;  an  act  decluring  the  Scots 
aliens,  765 ;  the  Occasional -bill 
thi-own  out  by  the  Lords,  76*6, 
767;  the  Commons  imprisoned 
the  Aylesbury  men,  768  ;  they 
are  remanded  by  the  Queen's 
Bench  on  their  Habeas  Corpus, 
ib. ;  sue  a  writ  of  error  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  769 ;  Com. 
Dions  address  the  queen  not  to 
grant  it,  ib. ;  counter  address  of 
tlio  Lords,  ib. ;  several  bills  not 
passed,  769,  770;  a  new  parlia-., 
ment,  781  ;  great  partiality  in 
judging  elections,  ib.  ;  debates 
about  bringing  over  the  next  suc- 
cessor, 781,  782 ;  a  bill  for  a 
regency,  782,  783,  784  ;  some 
offices  excluded  the  House  of 
Commons,  784,785;  both  houses 
address  concerning  the  danger  of 
the  church,  785,  786;  repeal 
the  act  declaring  the  Scots  aliens, 
ib.  ;  act  for  anieudment  of  the 
law,  787 ;  a  new  session,  agree 
to  the  articles  of  union  with  Scot, 
land,  801 ;  an  act  of  union,  803, 
804  ;  supplies  for  the  war.  805 ; 
the  parliament  revifed  by  pro- 
clamation, 805,  818;  the  Lords 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Adminlty,  ^18,  819;  their  ad. 


dresi  upoBit,819;  they  enquire  | 
into  the  conduct  in  Spain,  820 ; 
an  act  to  encourage  captors  of 
prizes,  ib. ;  the  Lords  enquire 
into  tho  correspondence  with 
France,  822 ;  their  address, 
823  ;  the  privy  council  in  Scot- 
land  taken  away,  ib. ;  the  par- 
liament support  the  queen  upon 
the  Scotch  invasion,  825 ;  a  new 
parliament,  834 ;  great  partiality 
in  judging  elections,  ib. ;  a  Scotch 
peer  made  a  British  peer  cannot 
vote  for  tho  sixteen,  835  ;  an 
act  making  treasons  and  the  trial  | 
of  them  the  same  in  Scotland  as 
here,  &%,  837,  838 ;  an  act  of 
grace,  839  ;  the  bank  fund  en- 
larged, 8^,  839  ;  a  new  sesHon. 
Supplies  for  the  war,  846 ;  Dr. 
Sacheverel  impeache<1,  848*  849, 
850  ;  debates  in  the  Lords, 
850,  851,  852;  found  guUty, 
but  gently  punished,  852;  the 
parliament  dissolved,  857 ;  a 
new  parliament,  859;  supplies 
for  the  war,  ib. ;  the  Lords  en- 
quire into  the  conduct  in  Spain, 
859,  860 ;  censure  tho  old 
ministry  for  it,  860,  861;  the 
Commons  expel  a  member  for 
frauds,  862;  vote  the  persons 
who  invited  over  the  Palatines 
public  enemies,  863;  their  re- 
peal of  the  Naturalization  Act 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  ib. ;  an 
act  for  qudifying  members,  ib. ; 
another  for  importing  French 
wine,  864  ;  a  design  ^^inst  King 
William's  grants  miscarries,865 ; 
tho  Commons  vote  thirty-five 
millions  to  bo  unaccounted  for, 
ib. ;  an  act  for  fifty  new  churches, 
866  ;  and  for  a  South  Sea  com. 
pany,  889 ;  tho  Commons'  ad- 
dress, ib. ;  a  new  session,  874 ; 
the  Tjords*  address  sgainst  leaving 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  875  ;  tho 
Commons*  address,  ib.  ;  the 
Occasional  Bill  pMsed  without 
opposition,  876 ;  Duke  Hamil- 
ton's patent  as  Duke  of  Brandon 
determined  to  give  him  no  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  877 ;  an 
act  of  precedence  to  all  the 
House  of  Hanover,  877,  879 ; 
the  Lords  address  to  treat  in  con- 
cert with  our  allies,  877 ;  twelve 
new  peers,  878 ;  addresses  on  the 
peace,  879 ;  an  expedient  to  quiet 
the  Scots,  880  ;  Mr.  Walpole's 
case  and  censure,  ib. ;  the  Dnke 
of  Marlborough  attacked,  and 
some  hard  votes  a^nst  him,  ib. ; 
episcopacy  tolerated  in  Scotland, 
the  Presbyterians  to  take  the 
abjuration  there,  881,882;  an 
act  restoring  patronages  there, 
882 ;  the  Commons  vote  tho 
advisers  of  the  Barrier  Treaty 
public  enemies,  883 ;  and  that 
England  had  been  ovcr-chaigcd 


nineteen  milliout  iu  the 
884 ;  they  punish  the  printer  *A 
the  States  Memorial,  ib.  ;  the 
Self.deiiying  bill  lost  in  the 
House  of  liords,  ih. ;  an  enqniry 
into  the  conferencea  at  Gertnir- 
denberg  drc^yped,  889 ;  protests 
of  the  Lords  expunged,  889, 890 ; 
seven  prorogations,  894  ;  a  new 
session,  895 ;  addreases  em  the 
peace,  ib. ;  siippliea,  the  Malt-tax 
extended  to  Scotland,  897;  mo- 
tion to  dissolve  the  union,  ib.;  bill 
to  render  the  treaty  of  conoicTee 
with  France  effectual,  898 ; 
thrown  out  by  a  small  BiajoritT, 
ib. ;  an  act  for  mortgagiiifr  part 
of  the  Civil  IJtt  to  pay  a  debt  on 
it  of  500,000/.,  901  ;  both  honses 
address  to  remove  the  Pretendn 
from  Lorrun,  902 
Plarlianient,  Scotch,  declare  the  pre- 
rogative in  1633,  11;  pass  an 
Indemnity,  36:  meet  after  the 
Restoration,  77 ;  grant  iO^iMOL 
additional  revenue  far  life  to 
King  Charlcfl,  78 ;  the  Act  re- 
scinding all  Acta  of  I^Iiameut 
since  1633, 80 ;  an  Aet  for  keep. 
ing  tlie  29th  of  May,  81 ;  a  new 
S^ion.  Kpiseopacy  rcttorcd, 
94 ;  the  oath  of  Supremacy,  95, 
96;  the  Covenant  abjured,  ib.; 
the  unheard  of  severity  against 
Lord  Lorn,  98 ;  a  committee  fur 
setting  Fines,  ib. ;  the  Incapaci- 
Uting  Act,  99 ;  Rights  of  Pktra. 
nage  restored,  100;  Presbyterian 
Ministers  tnmed  out,  100,  101 ; 
a  character  of  tbem,  102,  lOS; 
and  of  the  new  ones,  lOS ;  a  new 
session.  Warristoun  cxecntrd, 
139;  an  act  against  Cowendcles, 
140;  and  regulating  a  nstiiiml 
Synod,  ib. ;  Custoois  left  t»  the 
King,  ib. ;  an  set  affBiing  a 
Army  to  march  where  tlw  kiu| 
should  command,  ib. ;  the  I^- 
liament  dissolved,  ib. ;  a  new  one, 

195  ;  an  act  for  the  Sopremarv, 
another  for  the  Mililk,  193; 
severe  acts  against  Cooventidcs, 

196  ;  a  new  Session,  924;  m- 
other  Sessioni  240;  eonplabu 
of  Uoderdale,  340,  S41 1  the 
Parliament  prorogoedy  945;  a 
Convention  of  Estatosgive  msiiev, 
279,  312;  the  Dnke  ef  Yerk 
goes  to  Scotland,  316,  SS8;  an 
Act  midnst  Popeiy,  ill. ;  ssmt 
accusations  of  peijuty  smuii— id, 
339 ;  •  new  test,  840;  th»  An- 
testant  religion  how  dsAMd,841; 
the  Plsrliaiiient  dissohcd,  Al; 
many  tomed  out  for  igftishu  As 
test,  ib. ;  a  new  nvUuMBl  in 
King  James  the  8eeoad*t  n%ni 
407;  grant  all  that  is  Mknd,  488; 
they  will  not  take  eff  the  poal 
Laws,  433 ;  are  dissolved,  ik;  a 
Convention  meet  after  fSbm 
lution,  537 ;  Dnke 
chosen  Piiiwisal,  thcj ; 
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tencc  of  forfeiture  on  King  James,   | 
ib. ;  declare  King   William   and 
Queen  Mary  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland,  638  ;  in  their  claim  of 
rights  insert  the  abolishing  Epis- 
copacy, ib, ;  a  petition  of  griev- 
ances to   bo    tendered  ^th   the 
Crown,    ib. ;     the     Convention 
turned  into  a  Parliament,  539  ; 
some  high  demands,  they  are  pro- 
rogued, 540  ;  an  Act  taking  away 
the  Supremacy  and  the  right  of 
Patronages,  560 ;  Presbytery  es- 
ublishcd, Chimney-money  grant- 
f(l,    an    oath    renouncing    King 
JauiCB,  5G1,  56*2;  a  reconciling 
Session  held  by  Duke  Hamilton, 

.  5?7  ;  they  empower  the  King  to 
protect  the  Episcopal  Clergy, 59  7» 
018;  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale 
Commissioner,  617 ;  they  exa- 
mine into  the  aflair  of  Glencoe, 
ib. ;  an  Act  for  a  now  company 
trading  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  618;  the  project  of  Da- 
rien,  ib.  ;  it  is  voted  a  national 
concern,  662 ;  the  Duke  of 
Queensbury  Commissioner,  ib.  ; 
many  angry  votes  about  Darien, 
662,  709,  710,  711;  a  new 
Parliament  in  1703,  736;  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury  Commis- 
sioner, ib. ;  made  Treason  to 
attempt  an  alteration  in  the 
Church  Government,  ib  ;  debates 
about  the  Succession,  ib.. ;  an  Act 
for  a  Commerce  wth  France, 
734,  737  ;  they  give  no  Supply, 
737  ;  the  Settlement  in  1641, 
offered  them  to  enact  the  Suc- 
cession, 761  ;  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale  Commissioner,  ib. ;  re- 
fuse the  Succession  till  after  an 
Union  with  England,  762  ;  their 
Successor  to  be  different,  ib.  ; 
the  Act  for  that  purpose  tacked 
to  a  Money  bill,  762 ;  passed  by 
the  Queen,  763;  the  Duke  of 
Argylc  Conmiissioncr,  766,  780; 
an  Act  for  a  Treaty  of  Union, 
ib. ;  the  Articles  debated  in  Par- 
liament, 799,  800 ;  and  agreed 
to,  801 

Parma,  Prince  of,  208 

Parma,  l>uke  of,  693 

Patcrson,  Bishop,  195,  196,  340, 
433,434,560 

Patcrson,  Projector  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Darien,  618,  621 

Patrick,  Bishop,  his  character,  130 
and  note  ;  ho  is  made  Bishop  of 
Ely,  568;  his  death,  817 

Payne,  Nevil,  agent  for  King  James, 
545 ;  is  engaged  in  a  plot,  ib. ; 
resists  a  double  torture  in  Scot- 
land, 561 ;  his  examination  in 
Parliament  is  dropped,  597 

Pearson,  Bishop,  his  death  and  cha- 
racter, 442  and  note 

Pcmberton,  330  and  note 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  506  ;  his  char 
racter,  64 1  and  note  ;  first  Pie-   | 
nipotentiary  at  Ryswick,  ib.  678  ;  ) 


made  Lord  High  Admhnsl,  706, 
733 ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  Pretident  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 834  ;  again  made  Lord  High 
Admiral,  ib. :  resigns  that  post, 
but  refuses  a  pension,  846 
Pen,  148,  416,  417, 441, 463, 564, 

565 
Pendergrass.   hiA   discovery  of  the 
Assassination  plot,  622,623, 624 

Pepys,  396 
Percy,  Lord,  6D 

Perkins,  Sir  William,  knows  of  the 
Assassination  plot,  626 ;  is  in 
that  of  an  Invasion,  ib.  ;  receives 
absolution  at  Tyburn,  627 

Perth,  Lord,  278, 343 ;  madeChan- 
celloT  of  Scotland,  378  ;  cruel  in 
torturing,  378,  379,  380,  408 ; 
turns  Papist,  418;  has  a  Chapel 
for  Mass,  432  ;  is  imprisoned,  510 

Peterborough,  Lord,  384,  391 

Peterborough,  Earl  of  (see  Mon- 
MooTH  and  Mordaunt),  com- 
mands in  Spain,  775,  776,  777, 
790,  792,  794,  820;  sent  Am- 
bossador  to  Vienna,  859;  his 
conduct  in  Spain  approved  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  860,  861 

Peters,  Hugh,  107  and  note 

Petre  made  a  Lieutenant-General, 
285 

Petre,  Father,  429  and  note;  a 
Privy  Counsellor,  464,  465,  468 

Pettecum,  854 

Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  208 

Philip  v.  King  of  Spain  (see  An- 
jod),  settled  on  that  throne,  672 ; 
marries  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
daughter,  682,  693,  694,  696  ; 
goes  over  to  Italy,  715;  cam- 
paign there,  ib. ;  his  campaign 
against  Portugal,  757  ;  he  quits 
Madrid,  793;  returns  thither, 
794;  reduces  Valencia  andArra- 
gon,  809  ;  his  son  acknowledged 
by  the  Cortes,  841 ;  the  French 
troops  leave  him,  854 ;  be  pro- 
tests against  the  treaty  at  the 
Hague,  ib. ;  loses  the  battle  of 
Almanara,  857,  858 ;  renounces 
his  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown  of  France,  892 

Phipps,  Sir  Constantine,  counsel  for 
Sacheverel,  848 

Piedmont,  campaigns  there,  583, 
590,616,  759,  774,  791,  796, 
797 

Pierce,  Mrs.,  498 

Pierpoint,  27,  181 

Pignatelli,  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  566, 
628 

Pilkington  severely  fined,  351 

Piqne,  his  character,  368 

Plague  of  Loudon,  1 48 

Plot,  the  Popish,  281  to  290 ;  re- 
flections on  it,  299 

Plot,  Montgomery's,  545,  546, 561 

Plot,  Assassination,  556,  557y  580, 
613,  622  to  627 

Plot,  Protestant,  332 

Plunket,  an  Irish  Bishop,  tried  and 
executed,  831  md  note 


Plymouth,  garrison  declare  for  tho 
Prince  of  Orange,  503 

Plymouth,  £arl  of,  683 

Pointy,  French  Admiral,  771 

Poland.  8eo  Auocstus,  Sobieski, 
Stanislaus 

Pelignac,  Abb^,  855 

Pollexfen,  306  and  note  ;  Counsel 
for  the  City  Charter,  349, 350 

Pompone,  204, 261 

Pontchartrain,  672 

Pool,  Mat.,  206,  207  • 

Pope  Innocent,  his  character,  448, 
449 ;  his  disputes  with  Prance, 
449 ;  succeeded  by  Alexander 
VIII.  an  enemy  to  France,  566  ; 
succeeded  by  Innocent  XII.,  ib. 
628;  and  he  by  Clement  XL, 
672  )  who  is  in  the  French  inte- 
rest, ib.  679, 682, 692,  696, 712, 
760 ;  threatens  the  Emperor  and 
arms,  831  ;  is  forced  ta  submit, 
832 ;  and  own  King  Charles  of 
Spain,  844 

Popoli,  Duke  de,  776 

Porter,  Chancellor  of  Ireknd,  419, 
619 

Porter,  in  the  Anassination  Plot, 
622,  624  ;  many  tried  and  con- 
victed on  his  evidence,  625,  626, 
627 ;  he  discovers  practices  on 
him,  632 

Portland,  Earl  of  (see  Brntinck), 
made  Groom  of  the  Stole,  527, 
and  note  545 ;  the  Assassination 
Plot  discovered  to  him,  622, 637  ; 
his  private  negotiation  with  Bouf- 
flers,  642 ;  Ambassador  in  France, 
656  ;  resigns  his  place  of  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  657,  662 ;  nego- 
tiates the  Partition  Treaties,  677, 
679  ;  is  impeached,  but  not  pro- 
secuted, 680, 685,  688,  700,701, 
703 

Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  672 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  224, 252, 
261;  for  the  exclusion,  289; 
why,  322, 349,  362, 384  ;  a  new 
scheme  concerted  at  her  lodgings, 
390,  391  ;  attends  the  King  in 
his  last  illness,  392  ;  her  account 
of  his  death,  394  and  note 

Portugal,  Peter  King  of,  enters  into 
the  French  Alliance,  694;  is 
neutral  in  the  war,  712  ;  enters 
tnto  the  Grand  Alliance,  his  treaty 
with  England,  730,  731  ;  cam- 
paigns  on  his  frontier,  757,  777, 
791 ;  bis  death,  889 

Portugal,  John  V.,  King  of,  firm  to 
his  &ther*s  treaties,  ib. ;  marries 
the  emperor*B  sister,  811 ;  great 
riches  from  America,  839,  897  ; 
campaigns  on  his  frontier,  827, 
842,  858  ;  agrees  te  the  treaty 
at  Utrecht,  896 

Powel,  Judge,  his  opinion  in  the 
trial  of  the  seven  Bishops,  470  ; 
and  in  the  aflhir  of  Ay1esbui7,743 

PowU,  Lord,  285,  296 

Powis,  Countess  of,  315, 477 

Powis  madfi  Solicitor-Qtmeral  and 

-   Attorney-General,  427»  469 
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Powle,  260,  281 

Powlet,  Earl  of,  856,  892 

Pnoot  diicoTen  Oodfirey'i  marder, 

295,  296 
Pretbytemnt,  English,  against  King 
Charles's  mnrder,  28 ;  an  Union 
with  them  proposed  at  the  Resto- 
ration, 121 ,  207  ;  and  a  compre- 
hension at  the  Revolution,  542, 
543  ;  does  not  succeed,  543, 544 ; 
divisions  among  them,  669 

Presbyterians,  Scotch,  discontented, 
79,  81,  95 ;  refuse  the  oath  of 
Supremacy,  96  ;  silenced.  100  ; 
their  character,  102  ;  their  disci- 
pline,  ib.  ;  an  accommodation 
with  them  treated,  185,  186, 
188;  rejected  by  them,  197; 
Conferences  thereon,  197,  198  ; 
the  fury  of  the  Caigillitcs  and 
Cameroniana,  337,  338 ;  the 
Presbyterians  insolent  to  the  epis- 
copol  cleigy,  510;  their  fury  at 
the  Revolution,  541,  542,  561 ; 
alienated  from  King  William, 
575 ;  reconciled  to  him,  597  ;  are 
provoked  again,  598  ;  methods 
taken  in  1712  to  incense  them, 
881,  882 

Presbytery  new-modelled  in  Scot- 
land, 20;  their  leaders,  20,  21 ; 
their  general  assembly  oppose  the 
Parliament,  26;  they  raise  the 
Whiggamore  insurrection,  ib. ; 
Divisions  among  them,  36,  40, 
41 ;  Presbyteries  prohibited,  93; 
Presbytery  established  in  Scot- 
land, 538,  561,  736  ;  made  un- 
alterable at  the  Union,  800 

Preston,  Dr.,  10  and  note 

Preston.  Lord,  201,  409;  made 
Secretary  of  State,  497  ;  seized 
going  over  to  France,  564  ;  tried, 
oondemned  and  pardoned,  565 

Pretender,  the,  owned  by  France, 
696  ;  by  the  Pope,  Savoy  and 
Spain,  ib. ;  is  attainted,  698  ;  an 
oath  abjuring  him,  698,  700 ;  a 
plot  in  Scotland  for  him,  748, 
749,  750  ;  his  expedition  from 
Dunkirk  thither,  824,  825 ;  bis 
campaign  in  Flanders,  826;  called 
first  the  Pretender  in  the  Qucen*8 
speech,  ib. ;  his  Sister*s  death 
and  character,  886 ;  he  removes 
to  Bar.le.duc,  902  ;  Addresses 
to  remove  him  thence,  ib. 

Primrose,  II,  15,  75;  Clerk-Re- 
giftter,  75, 77  ;  Draws  the  Prcro. 
gative  Acts,  79  ;  and  the  rescis- 
sory Act,  80,  82,  275,  276 

Princess-Royal,  her  death,  116  and 
note 

Princess  Anne.     See  Dsnxark. 

Prince  Ooorge.     See  Dknmark. 

Prior,  Matthew,  872  and  note 

Protestant  religion,  its  first  crisis, 
208 ;  second  crisis,  ib. ;  third 
crisis,  ib.  210 ;  fourth  crisis,  21 4  ; 
fifth  crisis,  420 

Pnisna,  King  of,  (see  Dranden. 
burgh),  711,712;  judged  Prince 
of  Ncufehmtel,  813;  France  own 
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hif  Kgal  title,  841;  hif  dcatb 

and  character,  895 
Poritans,  9 
Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the,  how  ob- 

■enred  by  France,  841,  842 


Q. 

QuAKKRS*  behaviour  on  prosecutions, 
184;  divisions  among  them,  670 

Queen  Anne,  (see  Drnmark),  pro- 
claimed,  704  ;  her  speech  to  the 
Council,  ib  ;  and  to  Parliament, 
ib. ;  pursues  King  William's  alli- 
ances, ib.;  her  Ministry, 705,706; 
the  Princess  Sophia  prayed  for, 
705,  707  ;  proclaims  war  with 
France,  707;  &lse  reports  of  de- 
signs to  set  her  aside,  699, 707  ; 
takes  the  Scotch  coronation  oath, 
709 ;  her  arms  successful,  718  ; 
creates  five  new  Peers,  726  ;  her 
reception  of  KingCharlcsof  Spun, 
732;  a  Plot  against  her  disco- 
vered. 737  ;  she  revives  the  Or- 
der of  the  Thistle,  733  and  note ; 
Jealousies  of  her  Ministry,  740 ; 
she  grants  the  First  Fruits  and 
Tenths  to  the  poor  Cleigy,  744, 
745  and  note,  746;  Maclean*s 
discoveries  of  the  Plot.  746, 747, 
748,  749 ;  she  passes  the  Scotch 
act  for  a  different  suooessor  tlian 
that  of  England,  763  ;  her  rea- 
sons, ib. ;  comes  to  hear  the  De- 
bates in  the  House  of  Lords,  766; 
changes  the  Scotch  Ministry,  779 ; 
public  credit  high,  787;  assists 
Savoy,  791  ;  appoints  Commis- 
sioners to  treat  of  an  Union  with 
Scotland,  805 ;  her  private  &vour 
to  Harley,  816  ;  some  promo- 
tions in  the  Church,  816,  817, 
819,  820 ;  turns  Harley  out  un- 
willingly, 822;  calls  the  Pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales  the  Pre- 
tender,  826 ;  her  tender  care  of 
Prince  Geoige,  833 ;  she  takes 
in  more  Whigs,  834;  appoints 
Plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace, 
841,    842,  843;    Books  wrote 
against   her   title,  847;  secretly 
favours  Dr.  Sache vercl ,  850, 85 1 ; 
her  speech  at  the  end  of  that  Ses- 
sion, 852  ;  negotiations  for  peace, 
8.54,  855 ;  changes  her  Ministry', 
856;  dissolves  the  Parliament, 
ib.;     her    speech,     859,    861; 
sends  Earl  Rivers   to  Hanover, 
873  ;  her  speech,  874  ;    creates 
Duke  Hamilton  Duke  of  Bran- 
don, 876 ;  turns  out  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  878 ;  makes  twelve 
new  Peers,  ib. ;  hor  mc«M^  to 
the  Lords  to  adjourn,  dbputed, 
but  obeyed,  ib. ;    her   message 
about  the  peace,  879 ;  orders  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  be  sued 
for  money  reeeived  by  her  war- 
nnt,  881  ;  does  not  confirm  the 
Convocation's  censure  of  Whis- 
ton,  887;  oidcrt  the  Duke  of 


OnBood  not  to  Mt  onmtnvly, 
889 ;  lays  the  plan  of  peaeo  be. 
tan  both  hooMi,  890;  Danknk 
pot  into  ber  hand  to  bo  demo- 
lished, 891 ;  is  pawcsMd  id  a 
precariooi  Dannor,  894 ;  sbc  rtti- 
fiea  the  tnatiea  of  Peaee  and 
Commcree,  896  ;  her  answer  to 
the  Commons'  addreaa,  898 ;  a 
Debt  of  SOOjaOOL  on  the  Cnnl 
Lbt  paid  oflT,  901 ;  ber  speech, 
802 ;  reflections  upon  it,  903 

Queen  Catherine  of  Chariea  tU 
177,  759 

Queen  (ChriatiBa)  of  Sweden,  her 
character  of  Popes,  449,  642 

Queen  Elizabeth,  8,  210 

Queen  Mary,  wife  of  King  Jamct  II. 
went  to  Bath,  476  ;  the  myste- 
rious management  of  her  ra^ 
posed  child-birth,  476, 477, 478 ; 
went  to  France,  504;  engaged 
King  James  to  fellow  her,  509 ; 
ber  coirespondence  in  En^aad, 
564;  ber  bold  repartee  to  the 
Kiiv  of  France,  644 ;  it  Rttnnled 
by  bill,  698 

Queen  Maiy  II.  idBt  8aiveie%n 
with  King  William  III.  (see 
Oranor),  525 ;  made  so  of  8ee(- 
land,  538;  the  adminiatnuien  hi 
ber  duing  the  Kingfa  abeenee, 
549;  her  tenderness  br  King 
Jamet,  552;  ber  guneinment, 
552,  553;  berCoandl,  553;  a 
misundefstanding  with  tlw  Pria- 
cem  of  Denmaik,  578  ;  ber  can 
of  the  morals  of  the  people,  584; 
her  management  of  choi^  aflUn, 
595, 596 ;  her  illnem,  006 ;  kr 
death  and  character,  006,  607  ; 
a  reconciling  measage  pasaed  be- 
tween ber  and  ber  slater,  613 

Queen  Mother  of  Fknnce,  18  and 
note,  169 

Queen  of  Poland't  intrigncib  385, 
640 

Queen  of  Scots,  209 

Queensbury,  Earl  of,  377 ;  made  a 
Marquis  and  Duke,  407  ;  Us 
scheme,  ib. ;  gets  the  better  if 
the  Earl  of  Ptorth,  418 1  b  db- 
graced  and  in  danger,  fh,  43S, 
433 ;  his  death  and  chencter,013 

Queensburv,  Duke  of,  Ua  aoa,  baa 
the  Garter,  694,  710,  7S7  ;  he 
discovers  a  plot,  736,  7S7,  738 
and  note,  746  ;  k  Jiwiimad,  bnl 
screened  by  an  artiOee,  761,763; 
again  employed,  780  ;  fceriU  tt 
the  Union,  801 ;  made  Dnke  ti 
Dover,  836,  876 1  Sa  Seaetaiy  of 
State,  835 

Quota,  settled 
and  Holland,  567 


Radnor,  Earl  of,  384 
Ragotii,  Prinee,  720,  759,  807 
Raleigh,  8U  Waltw,  8 
RamUUei,  battle  o^  704, 7M 
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Ranelftgh,  Earl  of,  180,  265,  724 
and  note,  742 

Rappareei  plunder  Ireland,  560,  and 
note,  562 

Ratcliff,  285 

RatclifF,  Dr.,  606  and  note 

Reading,  triea  to  diicredit  the  evi- 
dencea  of  the  Popish  Plot,  298 

Rebellion,  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
158;  and  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  31 3 

Refonnation  of  manners,  societies 
for  it,  709 

Regicides,  105 

Reinschild,  778 

Reynolds,  made  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
126 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  48,  133 

Rheims,  Archbishop  of,  his  charac- 
ter, 367,  390 

Rich,  Sheriff,  348 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  29 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  97,  99,  1G9, 
203 

Ritondella  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  718 

Rivers,  Earl  of,  sent  to  Spain,  796; 
Ambassador  to  Hxmover,  874 ; 
made  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
881 

Roberts,  Mrs.,  one  of  King  CharWs 
mistresses,  178,  333 

Robinson,  Dr.,  Envoy  in  Sweden, 
844,  and  note ;  character  of  the 
King,  845  ;  made  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, Privy  Seal,  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Utrecht,  872 ;  declares 
the  Queen  disengaged  from  her 
Alliances,  889 ;  made  Bishop  of 
London,  902 

Rochelle,  the  siege  of,  29 

Rochester,  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of, 
his  character,  178,  and  note ;  in 
the  Treasury,  302,  317,  320, 
341 ;  charged  with  bribery,  348, 
349 ;  is  President  of  the  Council, 
384 ;  and  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
389 ;  made  Lord  Treasurer,  400; 
and  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 432 ;  his  conference 
about  religion,  435 ;  loses  the 
white  sUff,  436;  for  a  Prince 
Regent,  513;  reconciled  to  the 
King  and  Queen  by  Dr.  Burnetts 
means,  593 ;  opposes  the  Court, 
600,  608,  625 ;  made  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  673, 674 ;  loses  ground 
with  the  King,  689,  695 ;  goes 
over  to  Ircland,his  conduct  there, 
ib. ;  continued  in  that  post  by 
Queen  Anne,  706,  711  ;  resigns 
it,  723, 738,  741 ;  proposes  bring- 
ing over  the  Princess  Sophia, 
768  ;  opposes  the  Regency  Bill, 
784 ;  and  the  Union,  802,  819, 
839 ;  is  made  President  of  the 
Council,  856 

Rochester,  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  his 
character,  179  and  note 

Rodolph,  Emperor,  5 

Rohan,  Duke  dc,  29 

Rook,  Sir  George,  his  success  at  La 
Hogue,  579 ;  convoys  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  and  escapes  with    ome  of 


them,  592,  593  ;  commands  a 
squadron  at  Cadiz,  621;  com- 
mands another  sent  to  the  Baltic, 
667 ;  commands  a  squadron  to 
Cadiz,  716;  takes  and  dMtroys 
the  galleons  at  Vigo,  717,  718  ; 
his  conduct  approved  by  Par- 
liament, 723,  734,  756;  takes 
Gibraltar,  757  ;  fighto  the  Count 
de  Toulouse,  758 

Rookwood  executed  for  the  Assassi- 
nation-plot,  627 

Roos,  Lord,  his  divorce,  177, 600 

Rosewell,  his  trial,  887 

Ross,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Gla^ow, 
191,  882,  433 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  opposes  the  Pre- 
rogative Act,  11,  12,  13;  is 
gained  by  King  Charles,  17 ;  his 
character,  71,  and  note;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  in  Scotland, 
75,  81 ;  dissolves  the  Synod  at 
F^fe,  81,  82 ;  is  King's  Commis- 
sioner, 139,  14S ;  LJs  conduct, 
ib. ;  severe  to  the  prisoners,  159; 
made  Lord  Chancellor,  163, 195, 
275,  276 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  instrumental  to  the 
Union,  800 

Roucy,  Marquis  de,  49 

Rouille,  President,  sent  to  negotiate 
at  the  Hague,  840 

Rouvigny,  243, 261, 281, 367, 396, 
401,  420 

Rouvigny,  his  son,  made  Earl  of 
Galway,  572.     See  Galway. 

Rowse,  his  execution,  364 

Roxburgh,  Earl  of,  for  the  Union, 
800 ;  made  a  Duke,  805 ;  opposes 
the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  836 

Royal  Society,  132,  788,  789 

Rumbold,  356,  374,  406 

Rumney,  Earl  of  (see  Stdmcy), 
528 ;  is  sent  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
Ireland,  596;  is  recalled,  ib.,  663 

Rumsev,  352,  355,  356,  357,  358, 
359,' 361,  864,  371,374,375, 
417 

Rupert,  Prinee,  saves  the  English 
fleet,  154,  233 

Russel,  Lord,  his  character,  259 
and  note ;  moves  the  Exclunon, 
319,  325,  335;  meeU  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  at  Shephard's,  352, 
324 ;  imprisoned,  358 ;  his  beha- 
viour, 369 ;  examined  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  CouncU,  3^,  361 ;  his 
trial  and  condemnation,  362 ;  his 
preparation  for  death,  363;  his 
execution  and  dying  speech,  364, 
865  and  note 

Bosiell,  Admiral,  meets  at  T^rd 
Shrewsbury's,  452 ;  goes  to  the 
Hague,  474 ;  his  eharacter,  485, 
and  note,  486,  495,  499 ;  com- 
mands the  fleet,  555 ;  obtains  a 
great  victory  at  La  Hogue,  570, 
578 ;  is  turned  out,  585 ;  again 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  598; 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean,  602 ; 
winters  at  Cadiz,  ib. ;  retnms  to 
the  Meditenanean,  616,  621 ; 
disappoints  the  invasion  in  1696, 


is  made  Earl  of  Orford,  639. 

See  OaroRD 
Russell,  Mr.,  Lord  Russell's  brotlior, 

501 
Rutherford,  21 
Ryswick,  treaty  of,  641,  642,  643 


S. 


Sachevkrbll,  Dr.,  his  two  fiunout 
sermons,  846,  847  and  note  ;  he 
is  impeached  for  them,  and  grows 
popular  upon  it,  848,  849 ;  tried 
in  Westminster  Hall,  ib. ;  his 
defenee,  ib. ;  his  trial  occasions 
riots,  ib. ;  he  is  condenmed  by  the 
Lords,  but  gently  punished,  851; 
his  progress  into  Wales,  856 

Saint  Amour,  his  character,  368 

St.  Germain,  263 

St.  John,  44 

St.  John,  817;  Secretary  of  war» 
lays  down  with  Harley,  822 ;  made 
Secretary  of  State,  856  and  note, 
875 ;  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
892.     See  Bolinobroks 

St.  Mary's  plundered  by  the  Eng 
lish,  716 

St.  Ruth,  Mareschal,  commands  for 
King  James  in  Ireland,  571  ;  is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aghrem,  ib. 

Sancroft,  Dr.,  125;  made  Arch, 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  262  ;  at- 
tends King  Charles  II.  on  his 
death-bed,  392  ;  is  one  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  431,443' 
joins  in  the  petition  of  the  seven 
Bishops,  467 ;  met  with  the  Privy 
Counsellors  that  invited  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  505,  509 ;  absents 
from  the  Convention,  513;  and 
from  Parliament,  528  ;  bis  con- 
duct, 529 ;  his  death  and  chaiac- 
ter,  605 

Sanders,  349  ;  Chief  Justice,  851 
and  note;  his  judgment  of  the 
City  Charter,  637 

Sands,  183 

Sardinia  taken  by  the  English  fleet, 
831 

Sarsfield  cuts  off  a  convoy  to  King 
William,  558 ;  memorable  saying 
of  his  in  honour  of  the  King,  572 

Savil,  Lord,  his  forgery,  16  and 
note 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  in  the  alliance 
against  France,  562,  583 ;  in  a 
secret  treaty  with  France,  601, 
616,  628  ;  reasons  that  induced 
him,  ib.,  733 ;  joins  to  drive  the 
Germans  out  of  Italy,  629, 642 ; 
a  scheme  for  giving  him  the  Span- 
ish suceesaion,  656;  mairies  a 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 629;  another  to  King 
Philip  of  Spain,  693,  696,  715  ; 
comes  into  the  alliance  against 
France,  732, 733 ;  his  danger  and 
distress,  733,  754,  757;  loses 
almost  all  his  country,  754, 759: 
theQaoenasri8tihim,791;  he  with 
Prince  EagWM  niaet  the  d^  of 
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Turin,  797;  bniegw  Toulon,  810, 
raiBCS  the  si^e,  827 ;  recoTen  all 
Sayoj,  827 ;  takes  Exiles  and 
Fcnestrella,  832,  842,  870; 
agrees  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
895 

Save  J  conference,  122,  123 

Sawyer,  Attorney  General,  349  and 
note 

Saxe-Gotha,  Duke  of,  694,  711 

Saxony,  Duke  of,  5 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  chosen  King  of 
Poland,  98, 582.    See  Augustus 

Scarborough,  Dr.,  476 

Schombcrg,  Count,  his  discourse 
with  King  Charles  II.,  117;  sent 
to  command  the  English,  228 
and  note;  weary  of  that  post,  233 ; 
made  a  Mareschal  of  France, 
270,  368 ;  quits  the  French  and 
Portuguese  service,  491 ;  is  in 
that  of  Prussia,  493,  498,  499; 
made  a  Duke  in  England  with  a 
present  of  100,000/.  from  Par- 
liament, 536;  goes  to  Ireland, lb.; 
is  killed  in  the  battle  of  tlie  Boyne, 
554,  842 

Schomberg,  Duke,  his  son,  com- 
mands in  Savoy,  574 ;  and  in 
Portugal,  757 

Scio,  island  of,  taken  by  the  Vene- 
tians, but  abandoned,  603 

Scot,  Dr.,  307 

Scotland,  its  state  under  Cromwell, 
40;  a  rebellion  designed  there, 
225 ;  a  rising  in  favour  of  King 
James  TL,  538,  539, 540 ;  ano- 
ther defeated  by  Levingston,  560 ; 
changes  in  the  Ministry  there, 
567,  597 ;  the  project  of  Darien, 
620,  630,  652;  miscarrying, 
raises  great  discontents,  662;  a 
Plot  thero  in  &vour  of  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales,  736, 
737,  746,  747  ;  the  Union  how 
treated  there,  791,  792,  798, 
799,  801;  tho  Customs  there 
mismanaged,  803 ;  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil kept  up,  805,  815,  823;  taken 
away  by  Parliament,  ib. ;  an  in- 
vasion from  France  miscarries,  ib., 
824,  825;  tho  Scotch  members 
ore  divided,  835;  treason  and 
trials  of  it  made  tho  same  there 
as  in  England,  836,  837;  the 
Scotch  Peers  retire  from  tho 
House  of  Lords,  881  ;  but  are 
prevailed  with  to  return,  ib. ; 
move  to  dissolve  the  Union,  897 
Scots,  the,  enter  England,  15  ;  treat 
with  King  Charles  II.,  33  ;  settle 
at  Darien,  and  pursue  it  at  a  vast 
expense,  651,  652;  driven  from 
it  by  the  Spaniards,  662 
Scougal,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  his 

cluiractcr,  147 
^rogK*i  Chief  Justice,  297  and  note, 

311.  320,  330 
Seafield,  Earl  of,  788,  800 
Seaton,  Iiord  Balmerinoch,  3 
Sea,  squadrons  at,  537,  541,  553, 
554,  555,  570,  638,  689,  716, 
717,  718,  734,  735,  756,  757. 


768,  777,  794,  809,  810,  815, 
817,  833,  846,  871 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  179,  180  and 
note 

Sedley,  Catherine,  Mistress  to  Jamek 
II.,  114,  435  and  note 

Seymour,  169,  244 ;  his  character, 
255  and  note;  tho  King  refuses 
him  for  Speaker,  301  and  note; 
is  impeached,  320,  327,  409; 
joins  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
proposes  an  association,  502  ;  is 
Governor  of  Exeter,  ib. ;  comes 
into  the  Ministry,  575 ;  opposes 
the  Court,  589,  624,  676,  725  ; 
mado  Comptroller  by  Queen 
Anno,  706  ;  is  dismissed,  752 

Seymour,  is  made  a  Peer,  726 

Seignclay,  535,  580 

Semple,  158 

Serjeant,  133,  310 

l^i^flesbury,  Earl  of,  his  eharoetar, 
64  and  note,  180,  203 ;  advises 
the  shutting  up  the  Exchequer, 
204,  205*;  made  Lord  Chan, 
ccllor,  206,  229;  opposes  the 
King's  declaration,  230,  233, 
239 ;  for  resistance,  24 1  and  note, 
256,  257,  258,262,267;  sent 
to  the  Tower,  268 ;  dischaiged 
upon  submission,  286,  287,  290, 
302,  303  ;  made  President  of  the 
Council,  against  the  Kshops' 
votes  in  cases  of  treason,  306 ; 
for  the  Exclusion,  311,316,  320, 
326 ;  sent  to  the  Tower,  333 ; 
acquitted  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
335,  337 ;  leaves  England,  348, 
352,  355 

Sharp,  sent  as  agent  by  the  reso- 
lutioners,  42  and  note  ;  betrays 
heir  interest,  60, 74,  79, 8 1, 87 ; 
made  ArehbishopofSt.  Andrews, 
89;  nominates  all  the  Bishops 
except  Leightoun,  ib.,  91,  92 ; 
by  proclamation  hinders  the  meet- 
ing of  Presbyteries,  93,  101 ;  his 
behaviour  to  Lauderdale,  138  ; 
his  violence,  141,  142,  143; 
accuses  Lauderdale,  144 ;  re- 
tracts it,  ib. ;  for  excommuni- 
cating Burnet,  147;  severe  to 
the  prisoners,  159,  160;  turned 
out  from  bang  President  of  the 
Convention,  161  ;  returm  to 
Council,  163,  165,  166;  an  at. 
tempt  to  murder  him,  187,  192, 
195,  200,  225 ;  he  discovert  who 
it  was,  274 ;  is  aflerwardi  mur- 
dered, 312,  313  and  note 

Sharp,  Dr.  John,  307;  preadies 
against  Popery,  430 ;  inade  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  568  and  note 

Sheldon,  Dr.,  88,  91  ;  ArohUshop 
of  Canterbury,  120  and  note;  at 
the  Savoy  conference,  122,  125 ; 
the  strictness  of  the  act  of  uni- 
formity ia>puted  to  him,  126, 
131,142;  for  the  five  mile  act, 
152,  164,  166,  170,  206;  his 
death,  262 
Shening.  General,  583 
ShepheM,  352,  373 


Sheredon,  821 

Sheriffs  of  London,  dispatea  about 
their  eleetioo,  318,  347 

Sherlock,  Dr.,  307»  450  ;  leaves 
the  Jacobites,  and  made  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  565, 649 

Short,  Dr.,  poisoned  for  talkiog  of 
King  Charles's  death,  393 

Shovel,  made  commisaioncr  of  the 
Admiralty,  585  ;  it  sent  te  the 
Mediterranean,  735,  741,  75fi, 
758  ;  besieges  Toulon  by  tea, 
809  and  note;  cast  away  vpm 
the  rocks  of  Sdlly,  815 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  oif,  meetiaft  at 
his  house  in  favour  of  the  Maee 
of  Orange,  452 ;  kit  chancier, 
484 ;  goes  over  toHol1aBd,487f 
495,  502,  504,  507,  518  ;  it 
made  tecretary  of  state,  525, 
533;  resigns,  551,  585;  iftia 
made  tecretary,  599  and  note; 
prscticer  acpinst  him,  636,  697  ; 
made  lord  chamberlain  te  Qaata 
Anne,  852 ;  sent  tmhattidw  te 
France,  890 

Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  433;  and 
note 

Sidly,  an  earthquake  there,  583 

Sidney,  Mr.,  in  high  favour  wilb 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  480  |  kit 
character,  465,  495  ;  aacvtlMy 
of  state,  lieutenant  c^  Ivdaad, 
and  master  of  the  ordnance,  588; 
made  Lord  Sidney,  and  afier- 
waids  Earl  of  Ramney,  ibi    Set 
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l^dseifB,  Bishop  of  Galleway,  timae> 

lated  to  Orkney,  89 

Simpson,  a  spy,  &4S ;  in  n  ple^ik 

Skelton,  envoy  at  the  Ba^m,  401, 

410;  andatPlarit,450;  itMnt 

to  tho  Tower,  488 

Smith,  Sir  Jeremy,  teiiee  Spnieh 

money  in  a  Datoh  thip^  47 
Smith,  a  priett,  296, 324^  332 
Smith,  Aaron,  tent  te  flcwfkml, 

354,  360 
Smith,  a  tpy,  hb  letlen,  636^  637 
Smith,  Mr. ,  hit  chencter,  b  ^tMn 

speaker,  781 
Smyrna  fleet  attacked  by  Ike  AMch, 

592,593 
Sobieski,  King  of  Pehnd,  tMH  the 
siege  of  Vienna,  386 1  baMi  the 
Turin,  603  ;  hfa  dtMh»  6Sf 
Sebietki,  hb  ton,  lelied  hf  n  pttty 

at  Bretkw,  734 
Socinianiam,  itt  grant  pnmnmM% 

649,  €50 
Soittont,  Madaatede,  109 
Solmet,  Count,  507,  589,  391 
Somert,  lir^  antwen  irimfTihtt 
declaration,  339,  385  }  itikbeiw 
geneial,  548i    OMle  aHtwji» 
general,    and   toon    that  itet 
keeper,     687  ;    Ui 
against  dipptag,  619  t 
count  of  Charneek,  iku  {  Hi  ■!» 
ministration    applaniei,     OM^ 
attacked  in  the  Home  nfOMtf- 
mont  on  Kidit  nflUliv  tad  dand 
by  a  grfat  m^y,  66a»^4| 


id  (lismisaed,  and  hU  chanustar, 
66() ;  designs  against  bim,  679, 
680 ;  is  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
Hooie  of  Commons,  680 ;  is 
imiMMshed,  681,  685,  686  ;  and 
acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
699,  750 ;  bis  act  for  the  amend, 
ment  of  the  kw,  787,  788 ;  a 

?rhieipal  manager  in  the  union, 
99,  802,  819  ;  made  president 
of  the  council,  834  ;  is  dis* 
missed,  856 

Somenet,  Earl  of,  4, 8 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  31 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  708, 732,  750, 
817,  821,  857 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  groom  of 
the  stole,  862 

Sophia,  Princess.     See  HANOTm 

South,  Dr.,  writes  against  Sherlock, 
650 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  his  account 
of  Eikon  Basilike,  31 ;  angry  at 
calling  home  the  king  without 
conditions,  59  ;  his  character, 
63  and  note  ;  against  a  standing 
army,  105 ;  visits  not  the  king's 
mistresses,  121  ;  moderate  in 
church  matters,  121,  152  ;  his 
death,  168  and  note 

Soutbesk,  Earl  of,  jealous  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  154 

South  Sea  Company  erected,  869 

Southwell,  Sir  Robert,  his  autho- 
rity quoted,  112,  556 

Spanheim,  Baron,  his  character, 
369  ;  his  account  of  the  French 
councils  on  the  King  of  Spain's 
death,  672 

Spanish  Armada,  how  diverted  for 
a  year,  210 

Spanish  Netherlands.  See  Nbtbdu 

LANDS 

Spain.  See  Charlks  IL,  Charlbs 
III.,  Philip  V. 

Spence  put  to  the  torture,  878 

Sfwtswood,  his  History  censured,  3, 
12,  15 

Spragge,  205 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  131, 
691,  692;  bis  death,  902  and 
note 

Sqiiadroni  carry  the  union  in  Scot- 
land,  800,  803 

Stafford,  Lord,  295,  298 ;  hit  trial, 
323 ;  condemned,  325 ;  be  sends 
for  Dr.  Burnet,  326  and  note ; 
his  execution,  326,  837 

Stair,  Earl  of,  a  great  manager  for 
the  union,  798,  800,  801 

Staley,  bis  trial,  287 

Stanhope,  Envoy  In  Holland,  677 

Stanhope,  General,  his  son,  at  the 
siege  of  Barcelona,  776 ;  procures 
relief  to  Spain,  790,  820  ; 
manager  at  Dr.  Sachevereirs 
trial,  848  ;  gains  the  battle  of  Al- 
manara,  857 ;  taken  at  Bribn^^, 
858,  859,  902 
Stanislaus,  choeen  in  the  room  of 
Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  and 
crowned,  760,  778  ;  Augustus 
rerigni  in  his  favour,  808 ;  but 
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obligea  him  to  qmt  the  kingdom, 
844 
Starembeig,  Count,  bis  march  in 
Italy,  733  ;  joins  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  ib. ;  commands  in  Spain, 
820,  B44;  defeata  King  Philip, 
858  ;  delays  relieving  Stanhope, 
858,  869 ;  routs  the  Duke  of 
Yendome,  869 
States  GeneraL     See  Dotch 
Sterne,  Archbishop  of  York,  382 

and  note 
Steenbock,a  Swedish  general,  393, 

895 
Steenkirk,  battle  of,  581 
Steward,  Dr.,  his  notion  about  the 

sacrament,  115 
Steward,  sent  to  Qoeen  Elizabeth, 

209 
Steward,  a  lawyer,  his  letters  to 

Fagel,  463 
StewarJ,  Sir  James,  886 
Stillingfleet,   Dr.,    128  and  note, 

129,  206,  308,  430,  606 
Stoupe,  Brigadier,  42,  48,  49,  50, 

51,228,422,423 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  16;   given  np 
by  the  king,  19 ;  his  death  raised 
his  character,  30,  634 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  sent  ambassador 
to  Uolknd,  874,  889,  893  ;  has 
the  garter,  892,  893 
Stralsund,  the  siege  of,  872 
Strickland,  Admiral,  480 
Stuart,  Mrs.,  marries  the  Duke  of 

Richmond,  139  and  note 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Cologne,  234,  235  •  ; 
ambassador  in  France,  280 ;  se- 
cretary of  state,  302  ;  at  first 
opposes  the  exclusion,  303, 317 ; 
in  confidence  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ib.  ;  declares  for  the 
exclusion,  319  ;  and  against  a 
Prince  Regent,  327;  is  again 
secretary  of  state,  848,  889,390, 
400  ;  made  president  of  the 
council,  419;  advises  moderate 
measures,  480 ;  turns  papist,  ib. ; 
advises  the  rejecting  a  French 
army,  487  ;  is  turned  out,  497  ; 
in  high  credit  with  King  William, 
688,  599,  619;  for  a  eoundl  of 
trade  named  by  parliament,  62 1 ; 
and  for  a  land  bank,  625 ;  for  a 
large  standing  force,  646 ;  retires 
from  bu^ess,  745 
Sunderland,  Eatl  of,  hii  son,  for 

the  union.  802 
Sunderland,  Countess  of,  477, 498 
Sweden,  King  of,  58;  hit  death, 

641,  642,  and  note 
Sweden,  King  of,  his  son,  mediator 
at  Ryswick,  642 ;  his  coronation, 
655 ;  a  formidable  alliance  against 
him,  660 ;  the  English  fleet  pro- 
tects him,  and  forces  Deimiark 
to  a  peace,  667,  668 ;  he  over, 
comet  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Poland,  and  the  Czar,  in  one 
campaign,  675 ;  his  war  in 
Poland,  beats  King  Augostus, 
and   takes  Craeow,  716,  734; 
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procures  Stanidaiis  to  be  chosen 
King  of  Poland,  760;  drives 
Augustus  into  Saxony,  760,761 ; 
his  successes  in  Poland,  778 ; 
marches  into  Saxony,  798;  foiees 
Augustus  to  resign  his  crown, 
807 ;  his  character,  808  ;  makes 
the  emperor  restore  the  churches 
in  Silesia,  813,  814  ;  is  defeated 
at  Pultowa,  and>fliet  to  Turkey, 
844 ;  his  character  by  Bishop 
Robinson,  844  and  note ;  his 
troops  beat  the  Danes,  846 ;  a 
plague  in  Sweden,  859 ;  he  pro- 
cures  a  war  between  the  Turk 
and  Czar,  866;  tries  to  break 
the  peace  made  between  them, 
872,  893  ;  defends  himself  at 
Bender  against  an  army,  895; 
is  at  last  forced  to  surrender,  ib. 

Swinton,  73, 85 

Swiss  Cantons,  813 
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Taff,  an  evidence  in  trials  of  trea- 
son, 609 

Talbot,  Sir  Gilbert,  envoy  in  Den- 
mark, 150 

Talbot,  Richard,  120;  opposes  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  180  ;  is  made 
Earl  of  Tirconnell,  419.     See 

TlRCONWKLL 

Talbot,   Dr.  Bishop     of   Oxford, 

802 ;  speaks  against  Sacheverell, 

851,  and  note 
Talmasb,  General,  571,  572;  killed 

at  Camaret,  602 
TaUard,  Maiescbal,  712, 730,  754  ; 

taken  at  Blenheim,  754 
Tarbet,  Lord  Middleton*s  &vonrite, 

97,  99,  100;  is  made  Earl  of 

Cromarty,  733.  See  Cromarty 
Tasborongh,  299 
Tekely,  Count,  366 
Temple,  Sir  William,  171  ;  ambas. 

sador  to  Holland,  171  and  note ; 

his  character,    251    and  note; 

plenipotentiary  at  Nimeguen ,  280, 

511;  proposes  treating  with  Tir- 

coimel,512 
Tennison,  Dr.,  his  character,  130, 

807,    396,    414,    480;    made 

ArchlHshop  of  Canterbury,  606, 

607 
Terras,  Earl  of,  379 
Terwhit,SirPhiUp,  263 
Tesae,  Maresehal,  424,  758,  798, 

807 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  528 ; 

deprived,  568 
Throgmorton  and  his  Lady  turn 

papisU,  263 
Thurlo,  43,  61,52 
Tiddiman  beat  by  the  Dutch  at 

Berghen,  151 
Tillotson,  Dr.,  52 ;  his  character, 
128  and  note,  155,  207,  805, 
364,  430 ;  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  568 ;  his  death  and 
cbancter,  605,  649 
Tirconnell,  Earl  of,  made  lieutenant 
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of  Inland,  434,  607,  510,  611, 
534,  556,  560 

Urol,  the  Boon  there  repel  the 
Duke  of  Vendome,  729 

TituB,  Colonel,  4,  27 

Toland,  690 

Tonge,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  281  and  note,  284 ; 
his  death,  337 

Torcjr,  Marquia  de,  840, 841,  854, 
855 

Tories  taken  in  by  King  William, 
547,  666,  673;  and  by  Queen 
Anne,  706,  707,  856 

Torrington,  Earl  of  (see  Hrrbbrt), 
is  first  commissioner  of  the  Ad. 
miralty,  528 ;  fights  the  French 
at  Bantry  Bay,  537,  553 ;  and 
near  Beachy,  555 ;  sent  to  the 
Tower,  ib. ;  tried  by  a  court 
martial,  and  acquitted,  563,  564 

Toulon,  design  on  it,  807  ;  miscar- 
ries,  809.  810,  860 

Toulouse,  Count  de,  engages  Rook, 
757 

Tourville,  a  French  Admiral,  579, 
593 

Towusend,  Lord,  802  ;  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Hague,  his  character, 
841 ;  recalled,  873 ;  censured 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  883,  885 

Traquair,  Earl  of,  13,  14,  15 

Treaty,  of  Barrier  with  the  Dutch, 
tlie  first,  882,  883  ;  the  second, 

893,  894;  of  Commerce  with 
France,  896, 897,  898;  of  Com- 
prehension, 175,  185,  542,  543, 
544;  of  union  with  Scotland, 
792, 798, 879, 804,805  ;  of  Par- 
tition,  the  first,  626,660,  661, 
668,  676,  677,  678,  679,  681 

Treaty  at  Carlowitz,  644  ;  at  Co. 
logne,  233,  234 ;  at  Nimeguen, 
280;  atRy8wick,641,642,643; 
at  Utrecht,  874,  884,  885,  886, 

894,  895 

Treby  argues  for  the  City  charter, 
328,  349  and  note,  350 

Trelawny,  General,  486 

Trcnchard,  358,  360  ;  secretary  of 
state,  587 

Troville,  Count  de,  203,  368 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  Speaker,  549 ; 
is  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 611 

Trevor,  Chief  Justice,  743  ;  made 
a  peer,  878 

Trial,  of  Ashton,  564 ;  of  Berry, 
Green,  and  Hill,  296  ;  of  Char, 
nock,  625  ;  of  Friend,  626  ;  of 
Hone,  3i5  ;  of  the  Jesuits,  294, 
308;  of  Keys,  625,  626;  of 
King,  ib.  ;  in  Lancashire,  609, 
610 

Trial  of  Perkins,  626,  627 ;  of 
Lord  Preston,  565 

Trininell,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Nor. 
wirh,  802,  851 

Trumball,  Sir  William,  488,  583, 
637 


INDEX. 

Turbervil  depotet  against  Lord 
Stafford,  323,  325  ;  diacotvn  a 
plot  at  Oxford,  382 ;  hit  death, 
337 

Taronne,  Maretchal,  221 ;  hit  cha- 
racter of  the  Duke  of  York, 
399 

Turin,  aiege  of,  796 ;  laiaed,  797, 
798 

Turks,  their  wars,  603,  617,  629, 
644  ;  make  peace  with  the  em- 
peror, 644,  645,  660  ;  and  with 
the  czar,  846,  866,  871,  872 

Turner,  the  Jesuit,  308 

Turner,  Sir  James,  144,  158,  165, 
166 

Turner,  made  Bishop  of  Ely,  882, 
383  and  note,  403,  404 ;  attends 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  eze- 
cution,  413;  absents  from  par- 
liament, 528 ;  corresponds  to  St. 
Germains,564, 565 ;  b  deprired, 
568 

Turner,  Sir  William,  181 

Turuliam  Green,  a  lane  near,  de- 
signed for  the  assassination,  623 

Tweedale,  Earl  of,  his  character, 
71  ;  against  Guthry's  execution, 
85;  imprisoned,  86,  143,  163; 
made  an  English  privy  counsel- 
lor,  165, 166,187.189,194,195, 
316,  338 ;  made  a  marquis  and 
chancellor,  575  ;  and  king's 
commissioner,  617 ;  it  dismissed, 
620  ;  made  queen*8  commis- 
sioner, 761  ;  promotes  the  union, 
800 

Tyrawley,  Lord,  860 


U. 

Ulm,714,754 

Usher,  Archbishop,  proposes  to 
unite  the  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian eburchea,  93* 

Uxelles,  Marquis  de.  Plenipotentiary 
at  G«urtruydenbeig,  855 


V. 


VALxifTiA  declares  for  King  Chmrlei, 

790;  leduced,  809 
Valiere,  Mademoiselle,  her  intrigue, 

202 
Valiere,  Duchess  of,  368 
Valiere,  a  spy,  822 
Vanbeuning,  bis  dumwter,  220 
Vanderdussen,    plenipotentiary   at 

Gertruydenbeig,  855 
Vandyke,  the  painter,  9 
Van  Ghent,  Dutch  Admiral,  sent 

to  the  Frith,  163 
Van  Hulst,  495 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  27, 107 ;  his  cha- 
racter and  execution,   108  and 

note 
Vauban,  a  great  engineer,  615 
Vaudemont,  Prince  of^  covers  the 

siege  of  Namur,  614,  692 
Vuughan,   Chief  Justice,  152     his 

character,  260 


Yelaseo,  776 

Vendome,  Duke  de,    6I8«    0^ 

715,  729,  733,  769,  774,  7f  1, 

795,  809,  829,  858,  869 
Venetians,  the,  own  King  WnUiM, 

602 ;  their  wurs  with  thoTvkH 

603,628;  nentral  in  the Franch 

war,679,  692,  713 
Venuer,   his  luiy,  105,  10^  and 

note 
Vernon,  secretary  of   ttel9,  676, 

679 
Veterani,  General,  killed  bf  Ibe 

Turks,  617 
Vienna   besieged   by    the  Tuli^ 

367 
Vigo,  the  expedition  there,  717, 

718 
Villa  Hermosa,  270 
Villa  Viciosa,  battle  of,  858 
Villars,  Mareschal,  715,  727,738. 

772,  759,  772,  795,  809^  813, 

813, 842.  843,  853, 870,  891 
Villeroi,  Mareschal,  614, 615,692, 

693,  728,  754,  755,  794 
Virginia,  a  college  Ibaadcd  then^ 

596,  597 


W. 

Wadb.  404 

Wake,  Dr.,  430 ;  inade  Bisbef  af 

Lincoln,  767 ;  his  ehander,  851 
Wakeman,  his  trial,  385,  810 
Walcot,  356 ;  his  tiki  and 

tion,  364 
Waldeek,  Prince  of,  his  clii»«i.— , 

219 ;  loses  the  battle  ef  Fleanii, 

554,  555  ;  saves  BroseelB,  570 
Walgrave,  478 
Walker,  430 
Wallace,  158 
Waller,  259  and  note 
Walpole,  877 

Walsh,  his  chanwter,  1S4  aid  nele 
Walsingham,    his    instncdeae   le 

Wigmore,3;  gets  imslUfsnee  sf 

the    Spanish   Armada*ft   te%i^ 

208 
Waid,  Sir  Peter,  351 
Waid,  Dr.  Seth,  ISl,  133  Minsle 
Waristomi,  15,  36,  78,  85 1  Us 

execution,  139 
Warner,  Bi^iep,  Mmna  Chnta  in 

hb  hands,  19 
Warrington,  Bsrl  U^  ChaneaHsr  sf 

the  Excheqoer,  537  and  aela 
W«rwfek,Sir  Philip,  68 
Watson,    Bishop  of  81.   DmUV 

deprived  lor  simsay*  857,  658, 

671 
Webb,  Genenl,  hit  laoeMi  al  Wy- 

naadal,829 
Wentworth,  Lady,  404,  414  and 

note,  498 
West,  355,  356,  357,  859,  364| 

374 
Weston,  321 

Weymouth,  ViseoBnt,  506, 708 
Wharton,  Lord,  15, 367, 515,  *e^ 

Lieutenant,  of  InlaDd,  789;  tfi* 

missed,  857 


INDEX. 


mo 


Whuion,  Sir  Miles,  reftuat  a  peer- 
age, 877 

Whichoot,  Dr.,  127  and  note 

Whiggamore  inroad,  26 

Whigt  turned  out,  458i  550 ;  taken 
in,  587 ;  Iom  their  credit,  647, 
71 9 :  turned  out,  666, 673;  taken 
in  779, 834 ;  turned  ont,855, 856 

Wbitton,  Mr.,  867,  868 

Whitby,  Dr.,  430 

White,  Biibop  of  Peterborougfa, 
abeents  from  Parliament,  528; 
deprived,  569 ;  attends  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  638 

Whitebread,  hu  trial,  294,  309 

Whitford,  Bishop,  14 

Whitford,  his  son,  433 

Whitlock,  23 

Wicquefort,  249  and  noto 

Widdrington,  Lord,  266 

Wildman,  43,  357,  402, 494«  495, 
498,  517 

Wilkini,  Dr.,  127  and  note;  his 
character,  42 ;  Bishop  of  Chester, 
171,  175,  177,  184 

Wilkinson,  333 

William  III.,  Joint  Sovereign  with 
Queen  Mary,  (see Oramob),  525; 
his  &Tour  to  Bentinck  and  Syd* 
ney,  527 ;  his  first  Ministry,  527, 
528 ;  his  speech,  529, 531 ;  grows 
jealous  of  the  Whigs,  532  ;  pro- 
poses naming  the  Duchess  of  Han^ 
over  in  the  succession,  533;  joint 
Sovereign  of  Scotland,  538  ;  his 
Ministry  there,  538,  539 ;  the 
Whigs  jealous  of  him,  544, 545 ; 
refuses  his  assent  to  the  Corpo- 
ration Act,  547 ;  takes  in  Tories, 
548,  550  ;  the  administration  in 
the  Queen  in  his  absence,  549, 
550  ;  his  discourse  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
551, 557 ;  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  553  ;  gains  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  554,  555,  556 ;  a  design 
to  assassinate  him,  556,  557, 
558;  besieges  Limerick,  and 
forced  to  raise  the  siege,  559; 
his  equal  temper,  ib. ;  goes  to  a 
congress  of  Princes  at  the  Hague, 
565,  566 ;  changes  his  ministry 
in  Scotland,  567  ;  fills  the  vacant 
sees,  568,  569 ;  Ireland  reduced, 
572;  he  supports  Savoy,  566, 
574 ;  fond  of  the  Dntch,  575 ; 
careless  in  signing  papers,  577 ; 
his  breach  with  the  Princess  of 
Denmark,  578;  loses  Namur, 
and  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  581, 
584 ;  refuses  his  assent  to  the 
triennial  BUI,   587;    takes   in 


Whigs,  687, 598 ;  growi  nopopik- 
lar,  689, 590 ;  losas  the  battle  of 
Landen,  691 ;  leaves  church- 
affairs  to  the  Queen,  695 ;  founds 
the  William  and  Mary  College 
in  ^^nia,  596,  597,  601; 
sends  a  fleet  to  protect  Spain, 
602;  another  to  bombard  the 
French  coast,  603 ;  his  grief  for 
Queen  Mary*s  death,  607 ;  a  de- 
sign to  assasnnate  him,  613 ;  re- 
conciled to  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, ib. ;  appoints  Lords  Jus- 
tices, ib. ;  takes  Namur,  615, 
616  ;  a  conqnracy  to  assassinate 
him  and  invade  England,  622; 
the  conspirators  seised,  623  ;  the 
invasion  broke,  ib.628, 637, 638 ; 
sends  a  squadron  to  the  West 
Indies,  639;  concludes  a  peace 
at  Ryswick,  641, 642, 643,  645 ; 
keeps  3000  men  more  than  were 
provided  for  by  Parliament,  648 ; 
silences  disputes  about  the  IVinity, 
650 ;  is  opposed  with  bitterness, 
658,  654  ;  the  army  reduced  to 
7000,  how  modelled,  655;  his 
partition  treaty,  656,  660,  661 ; 
loses  the  people's  affbetions,  665, 
669 ;  takes  in  Tories,  665,  666, 
673;  makes  a  peace  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  667 ;  his 
conduct  on  the  King  of  Spain's 
death,  673, 674,  675  ;  it  u  very 
mysterious,  676, 677 1 681  ;  owns 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  King  of  Spain, 
682 ;  is  reserved  to  ^  Minis- 
ters, 688,  689 ;  recalls  his  Am. 
basMdor  in  France,  697;  bis 
noble  and  wise  speech,  ib. ;  his 
&11  from  a  horse,  700  ;  his  sick, 
ness,  700,  701  ;  his  death,  701, 
702 ;  passes  the  Abjuration  Act 
in  the  Utit  hours  of  his  life,  702  ) 
his  character,  702, 703  ;  attempU 
against  his  granto,  865, 888,  889 
Williams/Bishop,  80 
WiUiams,  Dr.,  307,  430 
Williams,  Sir  WillUm,  384,  469 
Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  Plenipo« 
tentiary  at  Cologne,  234  and  note, 
249 
Williamson  seized   going  over  to 

King  James,  54 1 
Wihnot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  241 
Willis,  Sir  Richard,  gives  Cronw 

well  intelligence,  43  and  note 
Wmis,Dr.,  154 
Windebank,  Dr.,  478 
Winnington,  292, 301,  302, 819 
Wirtembeig,  Duke  ct,  794 


Wiahart,  Bishop  of  EdlnViiigh,  94 

and  note 
Wismar,  siege  of,  raised,  872 
Witherley,  Dr.,  477 
Withins,  321  and  note 
Wolfenbnttle,  Duke  of,  €67,  694, 

711;  his  daughter  marries  King 

Charles  of  Spain,  811 
Woroester,  lisrquis  of^  320 
Worthington,  Dr.,  his   chaneter, 

128  and  note 
Wratislaw,  Count,  752 
Wright,  Chief  Justke,  470 
Wright,  Sir  Nathan,  Lord  Keeper, 

666,  751 ;  dismissed,  778 
Wyche,  Sir  Cyril,  one  of  the  Lords 

Justices  in  Ireland,  596 
Wyld,  Judge,  298 
Wynne,  535 


Y. 

York,  Duke  of;  48,  49 ;  marries 
Cluendon*s  daughter,  113 ;  why 
he  turned  Papist,  114  and  note; 
commands  the  fleet,  148;  his 
amours,  153, 154, 182, 203,222, 
231 ;  lays  down  all  his  conunb- 
sions,  233 ;  addresses  Lady  Bel- 
lasls,  ib. ;  marries  the  Princess 
of  Modena,  ib. ;  the  Commons 
vote  against  that  marriage,  239, 
252,  292 ;  sent  beyond  sea,  800 
and  note;  his  exclusion  endea- 
voured, 305,  806  and  note ;  he 
is  sent  for  home,  271,  272; 
goes  to  Scotland,  316 ;  with  leave 
to  come  to  England!,  318;  his 
behaviour  in  Scotland,  337, 888, 
339,  344  and  note,  845;  he 
governs  all  aflbirs,  English  and 
Scotch,  377,  878;  attends  the 
King  in  his  last  illness,  and  intro- 
duces Huddleston  to  his  spart- 
ment,391,392.  See  Jamb  II. 
York,  Hyde,  Duchess  oC;  115,  207 
York,  Modena,  Duchess  of  (see 
Qdom  Makt),  244 


Z. 


Zaboe,  Count,  seni  to  the  King  of 

Sweden,  813 
Zeiher,  760 
ZeU,  Duke  of,  566,652,  660, 067 

711 
Zoueh,250 
Zttlestein,  185, 479  506 


THE    END. 
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